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SAND  CRUCIBLES.  1045 

SAND  CRUCIBLES. 

[Paragraph  94.] 

THE  AMEEICAN  OIL  AND  STJPPIY  COMPANY,  NEWAEK,  N.  J.,  ASKS 
THAT  THESE  ABTICLES  BE  ABHITTEB  FEEE. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  Jammry  11, 1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Attached  please  fin'd  letters  from  concerns  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  who  purchase  Hessian  sand  crucibles  from  us. 

There  are  three  handlers  of  these  crucibles  in  the  United  States, 
and  we  believe,  all  told,  there  are  from  15  to  20  carloads  per  annum 
which  come  in  here. 

Sand  crucibles  under  the  present  tariflf  carry  a  duty  of  25  per  cent, 
and  we  recommend  for  your  consideration  the  removal  of  all  duty  on 
Hessian  sand  crucibles. 

These  crucibles  are  made  of  sand  that  is  found  a  few  miles  from 
Castle,  Germany,  at  a  place  called  Grossalmerode,  and  also  at  an- 
other town  called  Epterode,  and  sand  of  a  similar  quality  that  will 
stand  the  heat  and  flux  required  has  never  been  found  anywhere  else 
in  the  world,  with  the  result  that  no  English  or  American  made  cru- 
cibles can  be  used  for  the  purposes  required. 

It  seems  to  us  as  dealers  that  the  American  consumer  should  have 
the  benefit  of  this,  as  if  the  duty  is  removed  it  will  in  no  way  increase 
or  decrease  the  sale  of  American-made  crucibles  of  any  kind. 

Our  main  object  in  calling  attention  to  this  is  that  if  we  can  save 
our  customers  this  25  per  cent  we  wish  to  do  so,  and  would  recom- 
mend, if  you  see  fit  to  remove  the  duty,  that  you  particularly  specify 
Hessian  sand  crucibles  only,  as  other  crucibles,  such  as  Englisn  and 
French,  are  imported,  but  crucibles  for  similar  purposes  to  those  are 
made  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  in  protection  to  American 
industries. 

The  attached  letters  are  from  the  following  concerns,  and  we  hope 
you  will  give  this  matter  ver^  careful  attention : 

Goldsmith  Brothers  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  E.  Mowrey,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

G.  W.  Seifried,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Kunz  &  Rogers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Andrew  O.  Kiefer,  Newark,  N.  J. 

W.  T.  Robertson  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Henry  Nelms  &  Son,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hastings  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Day.  Clark  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Paul  H.  Rosenthal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Company,  Dayton,  Ky. 

Phillips  &  Jacobs,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

King  &  Eisele,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Yours,  respectfully,  American  Oil  &  Supply  Co., 

C.  R.  Burnett. 
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Chicago,  December  5, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  1st  instant. 
The  only  sand  crucible  made  in  this  country  is  the  one  made  by  the 
Denver  Fire  Clay  Company,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  and  this  is  in  no  way 
whatever  suitable  for  the  use  of  a  smelter.  The  small  Battesea  cru- 
cibles made  by  them  for  assaying  purposes  are  fairly  good.  As  there 
is  no  such  crucible  made  in  this  country  as  the  Hessian  sand  crucible, 
and  nothing  similar  to  them  that  could  take  their  place,  there  cer- 
tainly should  be  no  duty  on  them. 
Yours,  truly. 

Goldsmith  Bros.  Smelting  &  Refining  Co., 
Per  L.  Adelsdorf. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  December  4, 1908, 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Dear  Sirs  :  Yours  in  regard  to  the  duty  on  Hessian  sand  crucibles 
to  hand.  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  take  the  matter  up  and  hope 
you  will  succeed  in  having  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  taken  off  entirety. 
I  consider  such  a  duty  as  unwarranted  and  entirely  unjustified,  as 
no  material  for  such  crucibles  is  obtainable  in  this  country  and  no 
sand  crucibles  are  made  here,  and  for  some  refining  purposes  no 
other  kind  are  practicable.  Clay  and  graphite  crucibles,  as  you  know, 
are  too  readily  attacked  by  some  fluxes  we  have  to  use  to  make  their 
use  possible.  As  a  large  user  of  crucibles,  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  hope  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  we 
may  have  our  side  (the  consumers')  get  the  relief  we  should  have  in 
this  matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  E.  Mowrey. 

Cincinnati,  December  4?  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  Your  favor  regarding  duty  on  Hessian  sand  cruci- 
bles to  hand,  and  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  using  these  Hessian 
sand  crucibles  for  the  past  twenty  years  and  know  of  no  other  cruci- 
ble so  well  adapted  to  my  particular  line  of  business. 

There  being  no  crucible  of  this  same  kind  manufactured  at  home,  I 
can  see  no  cause  for  a  duty  on  those  imported.    Therefore  I  will  be 
pleased  if  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles  can  be  placed  on  the  free  list. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

G.   W.   Seifried. 


Detroit,  December  4?  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark,  N.  J. 
Gentlemen  :  We  believe  that  Hessian  sand  crucibles  should  be 
placed  on  the  free  list,  as  thev  are  used  almost  entirely  for  a  class  of 
work  for  which  the  "  Denver  "  or  black-lead  crucibles  are  not  suitable. 
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And  we  do  not  think  that  the  sales  of  the  same  in  any  way  affect 
the  interests  of  the  American  manufacturers  of  crucibles. 

Elimination  of  the  duties  on  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles,  would 
mean  a  large  saving  to  the  manufacturers  in  our  own  line  of  business. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

KuNz  &  Rogers. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  December  i,  1908. 
The  American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  been  using  crucibles  of  all  kinds,  and  find 
that  we  could  use  Hessian  sand  crucibles  in  large  quantities,  provid- 
ing that  you  could  reduce  the  price,  as  we  think  tne  price  too  high 
altogether,  but  find  them  absolutely  necessary  for  certain  purposes 
that  black-lead  crucibles  will  not  answer  for.  You  have  increased 
the  price  of  these  crucibles  from  time  to  time,  and  we  think  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  lower  the  price  of  these  Hessian  sand 
crucibles. 

BespectfuUy,  yours,  Andrew  O.  Kiefer. 


Newark,  N.  J.,  December  4, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2d  instant,  we  beg  to  say 
that  we  must  use  Hessian  crucibles  for  refining  purposes,  as  the 
American  crucible  will  not  stand  the  strain  put  upon  it  oy  the  chem- 
icals nor  the  heat  that  the  foreign  one  does. 

Trusting  you  succeed  in  relieving  us  of  this  unnecessary  expense, 
we  are, 

Respectfully,  yours.  The  W.  L.  Robertson  Co., 

Chas.  Jeffreys, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Philadelphia,  December  5, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Geittlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  December  1,  1908,  in  our 
opinion  we  have  no  clay  for  making  crucibles  in  the  United  States  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Hessian  sand  crucibles.    Therefore  they  should 
come  into  the  United  States  duty  free. 

Respectfully,  yours,  . 


Philadelphia,  December  3, 1908. 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  yours,  we  beg  to  say  that  the  Hessian 
sand  crucibles  can  not  be  duplicated  in  this  country,  and  there  is  no 
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reason  why  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon  crucibles,  as  they  can  not 
be  produced  here,  and  therefore  no  American  industry  would  be  inter- 
fered with. 

Hoping  to  have  you  succeed  in  having  them  put  upon  the  free  list, 
we  are, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Hastings  &  C!o. 


New  York,  December  5, 1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company. 

Gentlemen:  We  believe  that  the  Hessian  sand  crucible  should 
be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  as  the  material  is  not  found  in  this 
country,  thus  making  the  duty  a  burden  instead  of  a  protection  to 
our  industries. 

We  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  convince  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  that  this  is  a  righteous  demand. 
Yours,  truly. 

Day,  Clark  &  Co. 


Philadelphia,  December  7,  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  December  1,  regarding 
the  duty  on  Hessian  sand  crucibles  which  you  desire  to  have  re- 
moved, I  have  to  say  that  as  a  larjje  user  of  such  wares  I  unquali- 
fiedly assert  that  I  have  found  no  kmd  of  crucible  which  could  take 
its  place  in  my  line  of  work. 

I  have  never  found  another  make  to  be  as  generally  adaptable, 
and  as  I  know  of  no  manufacturers  who  make  crucibles  of  a  like 
kind  in  this  country  see  no  reason  why  a  duty  should  be  imposed. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Paul  H.  Rosenthal. 


Dayton,  Ky.,  December  7, 1908. 

American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Gentlemen:  Understanding  that  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  believe  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  of  Hessian  sand  crucibles. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  our  line  of  business  that  this  is  the  only 
crucible  that  can  be  used  for  certain  purposes  in  our  line  of  work  and 
that  up  to  the  present  they  have  been  unable  to  find  any  material  in 
this  country  suitable  for  making  them. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  take  this  matter  up  with 
the  proper  committee  and  see  what  can  be  done  about  same. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Wadsworth  Watch  Case  Co. 
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Philadelphia,  December  H^  J908, 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J. 
Dear  Sir:  We  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  duty  of  25  per  cent 
on  Hessian  sand  crucibles  is  excessive.  These  crucibl^  are  not  made 
in  this  country,  and  there  is  no  crucible  made  here  which  can  take  its 
place  or  answer  the  same  purpose.  It  seems  but  fair,  under  these 
circtimstances,  as  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  the  Hessian  sand 
crucible  in  the  arts,  assay  offices,  and  mints,  that  this  crucible  should 
be  put  on  the  free  list. 

Yours,  truly,  Phillips  &  Jacobs. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  H^  1908. 
American  Oil  and  Supply  Company, 

Newark^  N.  J, 
Dear  Sir:  We  hereby  agree  with  others  that  Hessian  sand  cruci- 
bles are  the  best  crucible  for  the  melting  of  gold,  silver,  etc.    The  so- 
called  "Denver,"  or  crucible  of  graphite  or  black  lead,  does  not 
answer  our  requirements  or  do  the  work  satisfactorily. 

Yours,  very  truly.  King  &  Eisele. 

C.  G. 


GUERNSEY. 

[Paragraph  96.1 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  L.  CASEY,  REPRESENTINO  THE  CAM- 
BRIDGE ART  POTTERY  COMPANY,  OF  CAMBRIDGE,  OHIO. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908. 

Mr.  Casey.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  my 
position  here  is  just  a  little  bit  different  from  that  of  the  other  domes- 
tic pottery  men,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  no  competitor  in  this 
country.  My  line  is  the  manufacture  of  several  standard  lines  of 
pottery  and  earthenware  cooking  utensils,  brown  on  the  outside  and 
white  lining  on  the  inside.  Here  are  some  specimens  [exhibiting 
same].  That  is  a  brown  piece  of  earthenware,  brown  on  the  outside, 
with  a  white  porcelain  linmg,  with  a  clear  glaze  over  th^  whole  outer 
surface  and  the  inner  surface  also. 

We  have  been  making  these  goods  for  the  past  four  years.  AMien 
we  first  started  in  the  price  was  very  satisfactory.  Of  course,  it  was 
experimental,  and  other  factories  in  this  country  had  tried  to  pro- 
duce some  similar  lines,  but  they  were  not  successful.  Of  course, 
after  we  had  demonstrated  that  we  could  produce  the  article  and 
there  was  a  market  for  it,  the  price  for  it  suddenly  dropped  about  25 
per  cent,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  importers,  and  later  on  I  had  a 
little  experience  at  the  custom-house,  where  they  were  trying  to 

give  me  a  duty  of  only  25  per  cent  and  classing  my  goods  as  common 
rown  earthenware,  with  the  idea  that  no  skill  was  required  in  the 
labor  or  process  of  manufacture,  and  for  that  reason  classmg  my 
product  as  ccnnmon  brown  earthenware.    The  case  came  up  and  was 
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decided  in  my  favor,  giving  me  paragraph  96,  with  55  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Now,  if  you  consider  the  position  I  am  in  to-day  with  this  particu- 
lar line  of  manufacture,  you  will  understand  it  is  a  very  close  propo- 
sition, and  my  business  depends  pretty  much  on  "  fill-ins  "  and  "  short 
ends."  Where  a  buyer  can  anticipate  his  wants  by  six  months  I  am 
not  in  with  the  price  by  30  per  cent.  During  the  past  year,  when 
the  times  were  pretty  close  and  where  the  domestic  buyer  did  not 
anticipate  his  wants  very  far  ahead,  my  business  was  pretty  good; 
but  ii  he  could  have  anticipated  his  wants,  my  business  would  prob- 
ably not  have  been  so  good. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  consider  me  in  this  position,  that  I  would 
like  to  have  a  place  in  the  schedule  where  I  would  not  be  thrown  into 
such  a  position  that  I  would  be  confused  with  any  other  line  of 
manufacture,  and  that  I  might  be  given  a  position  that  would  classify 
me  and  specify  my  particular  line  in  such  a  way  that  I  would  be  dis- 
tinctly classified,  and  where  it  would  not  be  hard  to  identify  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  that  ware? 

Mr.  Casey.  "  Guernsey."  That  is  simply  a  name  that  we  have 
given  to  it.    We  make  an  extensive  line  oi  that. 

The  Chairman.  Would  "  Guernsey  "  cover  that? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  lines  being  imported,  such  as 
Sarrequemine,  Luxemburg,*  and  others.  Some  other  foreign  fac- 
tories and  houses,  as  I  understand,  are  manufacturing  and  importing 
similar  lines. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  entirely  safe  to  describe 
the  article,  so  that  they  could  not  bring  it  in  here  by  some  German 
name? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  don't  know.  It  might  be  brought  in  in  that  way.  I 
know  it  has  been  imported  as  common  brown  earthenware,  at  25  per 
cent  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  get  55  per  cent  now  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  litigation  now  pending? 

Mr.  Casey  No,  sir.  The  case  was  settled  a  short  time  ago  in  my 
favor. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  getting  55  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Possibly  two  years.     I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  use  the  term  "  Guernsey," 
and  that  covers  all  imitations  that  might  compete  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  place  the  lines  that  com- 
pete with  mine  in  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  file  a  statement? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  will  file  a  statement,  yes,  sir;  if  I  can  have  that 
pleasure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by  say- 
ing you  could  not  anticipate. 

Mr.  Casey.  In  case  the  buyer  should  anticipate  his  wants  for  six 
months,  in  that  way  he  could  place  his  order  abroad  for  his  quan- 
tities that  can  be  brought  in,  say,  six  months  or  four  months  later  on. 
That  is  anticipating  your  wants. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  develop  that  manufacture  yourself? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  invention? 
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Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  the  only  one  in  this  country  who  manu- 
factures it  successfully. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  made  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  all  you  want  is  a  distinction  in  the  paragraph — 
such  a  distinction  as  will  msure  to  you  the  existing  rates  of  duty  ? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PoTJ.  That  ware  is  quite  extensively  used,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Casey.  I  should  imagine  about  $120,000  of  it  is  used  in  this 
country,  of  which  we  are  now  supplying  about  $45,000  worth. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  want  a  reduction  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Casey.  No,  sir;  not  a  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in  New  York 
for,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  can  the  foreigner  lay  it  down  in 
New  York,  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  At  from  10  to  20  per  cent  lower  than  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  With  the  duty  paid? 

Mr.  Casey.  Yes,  sir. 


THE  CAMBEIDGE  AET  POTTERY  COMPANY,  OF  CAMBBIDGE, 
OHIO,  ASKS  THAT  SPECIAL  DESIGNATION  BE  MADE  OF  OTJEBN- 
SEY  COOEINO  WAEE. 

Washington,  November  23^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

W(i8hington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen:  Our  plant  is  at  Cambridge,  Guernsey  County,  Ohio, 
and  is  equipped  to  manufacture  a  general  line  of  pottery.  We  have 
made  and  marketed  several  standard  lines,  but  the  present  memo- 
randum has  reference  especiall}^  to  a  distinctive  line  of  earthenware 
cooking  utensils  made  from  Ohio  clays  and  other  domestic  materials 
and  which  has  been  marketed  and  is  now  on  sale  under  the  name  of 
Guernsey  cooking  ware.  This  line,  a  practical  specialty  as  distin- 
^ished  from  the  decorative  and  general  lines,  is  essentially  and  orig- 
inally a  continental  European  product.  Wares  of  this  nature  have  as 
yet  hardly  become  well  known  to  the  American  trade,  though  used 
and  latterly  much  improved  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria. 
Our  factory  is  the  only  domestic  competitor  of  very  successful  Ger- 
man producers  and  exporters. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  a  special  characteristic  of  our  manufacture  that, 
despite  all  modem  advance^  in  science  and  practical  mechanics,  the 
primitive  potter's  wheel  still  limits  the  production.  Labor-saving 
machinery  has  little  part  in  any  improvements  susceptible  of  intro- 
duction. We  must  hire  trained  men  or  train  them  to  do  most  of  the 
labor  by  hand.  Our  machine,  the  wheel,  has  a  capacity  which  in  all 
events  is  limited  to  the  productive  skill  of  the  labor  employed,  and 
no  improvement  in  device  or  plant  can  possibly  eliminate  the  human 
hand  or  substantially  increase  the  individual  artisan's  output.  For 
this  reason  we  can  not  ho|)e  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  our  labor 
cost  below  65  per  cent,  and  it  is  almost  certain  to  become  even  larger. 
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The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  the  protective  feature  of  our 
tariff  acts  and  it  is  an  avowed  policy  of  our  Government.  If  any  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  direct  or  incidental  protection  it  must  be  one 
which  is  (1)  new  in  this  country,  "  an  infant  industry; "  (2)  desir- 
able to  be  established;  (3)  susceptible  of  development  here;  and  (4) 
handicapped  by  foreign  competition. 

We  are  such  an  industry,  and  our  chief  specialty  depends  for  suc- 
cess on  an  adequate  protection.  A  "  world  power  "  certainly  ought  to 
make  its  own  stewpans,  and  they  ought  to  be  the  very  best.  France  is 
reputed  to  have  the  best  cooks,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  to 
what  extent  the  casserole  has  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  the 
French  cuisine. 

During  our  experimental  and  earlier  periods  the  importers  kept  the 
prices  high,  because  it  was  thought  we  should  not  succeed  in  establish- 
ing the  industry  here.  As  soon,  however,  as  we  had  solved  the  many 
technical  problems  and  made  a  demonstration — of  at  least  equal  ex- 
cellence— the  importing  houses  cut  prices  25  per  cent  and  we  were 
hard  hit  just  as  our  trade  was  opened  up.  We  had  worked  to  make  a 
market  and  the  foreigners  seized  it.  Large  domestic  buyers,  able  to 
anticipate  their  needs,  now  buy  abroad,  and  we  must  be  content  with 
supplemental  and  interval  orders  ("fill  ins"  and  "short  ends"). 
We  can  not  further  develop  our  business  or  even  maintain  our 
ground  with  no  better  support  than  this  irregular  and  unreliable 
market.  If  we  were  placed  on  barely  equal  footing  with  the  foreign 
competition,  we  should  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  even  chance  to  supply 
the  regular  market  which  we  have  done  so  much  to  create.  As  things 
are  now,  our  energies  go  larjyely  into  making  and  supporting  a  propa- 
ganda for  a  good  article  which  is  then  supplied  from  abroad  at  a  cut 
price  to  shut  us  out  of  our  own  market.  If  we  are  granted  enough 
protection  to  equalize  cost  during  one  reasonable  tariff  period  (and  this 
would  not  at  all  increase  the  retail  prices),  we  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish ourselves  and  so  increase  our  facilities  as  to  hold  the  market 
against  all  foreign  competition.  If  we  can  but  get  a  volume  of  busi- 
ness, we  shall  not  need  to,  and  shall  not,  advance  our  wholesale  selling 
prices. 

We  accept  the  Government's  theory  that  the  protective  element  in 
the  tariff  should  only  eaualize  labor  cost  and  the  freight-rate  differ- 
ential favoring  import  snipments  to  domestic  points  and  leave  a  fair, 
even  modest,  margin  of  profits. 

As  to  profit,  we  neither  have  made  nor  are  we  now  making  any 
at  all. 

We  have  risked  nearly  $100,000  of  actual  investment,  and  during 
several  years  of  struggle  we  have  had  no  return  on  our  investment. 

Labor  is  the  chief  element  in  our  production  cost,  being  now  in 
excess  of  55  per  cent,  a  substantial  part  of  the  balance  being  the  cost 
of  assembling  other  materials. 

In  employing  labor  and  receiving  apprentices  we  compete  with  the 
steel  and  iron  industries,  which  pay  high  wages  under  ample  pro- 
tection. 

We  employ  skilled  labor,  and  are  for  the  most  part  obliged  to 
educate  and  train  it. 

Nothing  but  the  disadvantage  of  our  position  in  competition  with 
the  cheaper  labor  markets  of  Europe  and  the  freight  differential 
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favoring  the  importer  prevents  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
skilled  laborers  employed  by  us. 

Presumably,  the  existing  schedules  took  cognizance  of  the  differ- 
ence in  labor  cost  between  America  and  Europe,  but  the  act  of  1897 
took  the  English  wage  scale  as  a  basis.  Our  loreign  competitors  are 
primarily  German,  and  the  continental  scale  is  recognizedly  much 
lower  than  the  English.  The  success  of  our  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  flatly  concntioned  on  our  ability  to  exclude  German  products, 
or  at  least  have  them  admitted  on  an  equal  basis  as  to  laoor  cost. 
England  produces  similar  goods  and,  but  for  the  keen  German  com- 

Setition  here,  could  doubtless  undersell  us,  for  the  pi?esent  schedules 
o  not  in  fact  adequately  protect  us  even  against  the  prevailing 
British  labor  scale. 

Unless  we  are  enabled  to  offer  these  higher  waces  (the  tendency 
being  upward)  we  can  not  man  our  factory  and  establish  our  industry 
against  the  foreign  competition.  We  are  paying  about  double  the 
wages  paid  in  our  line  m  Great  Britain,  and  atout  three  times  the 
wages  paid  in  Germany.  (See  Daily  Consular  Report  No.  3304, 
Oct  14,  1908.) 

To  illustrate  the  way  it  works  on  three  of  the  most  popular  shapes 
note  the  following: 

Prices  at  New  York  City,  importer  paying  transportation,  duty,  and  packing, 
domestic  maker  paying  freight  and  cost  of  package;  duty,  55  per  cent 

Saargnemines  or  Carmelite,  Imported  from  Germany: 

Custard  (Exhibit  4,  C.  A.  P.  Co.),  per  gross $5.40 

Pudding,  No.  8,  per  gross 9.00 

Oval  casserole.  No.  5,  dozen ■ 6.25 

(See  Exhibit  AAA,  C.  A.  P.  O.,  pp.  1,  10,  and  12.) 

Guernsey  cooking  ware,  made  In  Cambridge,  Ohio: 

Custard,  No.  2  (Exhibit  1,  C.  A.  P.  CJo.),  per  gross 7.131 

Pudding,  No.  2  (Exhibit  2,  C.  A.  P.  Ck).),  per  gross 11.62 

Oval  casserole.  No.  94  (Exhibit  3,  C.  A.  P.  Ck).),  dozen 7.73i 

(See  Exhibit  AA,  pp.  2,  4,  and  7.) 

This  cut  under  our  prices  amounts  to  the  following :  Custards,  $1.73 
per  gross,  or  32  per  cent.  Puddings,  $2.62  per  gross,  or  29  per  cent. 
Casseroles,  $1.48  per  dozen,  or  92-^  per  cent.  Over  20  per  cent 
against  us. 

New  definition  and  new  rate. 

The  importance  of  adecjuate  definition  and  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  decide  all  ambiguities  in  favor  of  the  importer  make  it  necessary 
that  our  goods  be  specifically  and  accurately  scheduled.  Without 
such  designation  and  description  we  are  swept  into  a  general  classifi- 
cation 01  a  lower  grade  to  our  great  disadvantage.  The  articles 
being  relatively  new,  there  is  no  such  established  trade  usage  in  the 
domestic  market  as  would  make  it  easy  to  distinguish  our  goods  by 
mere  name  from  other  wares  of  the  ordinary  cheaper  sorts.  We  are 
therefore  entitled  to  a  definite  description  of  our  specialty  to  sup- 
plement such  trade  names  as^  are  now  in  use.  For  a  time  we  had  to 
contend  with  an  interpretation  of  the  schedules  which  classed  our 
products  with  common  brown  earthenware  (sec.  94),  and  even 
now  we  are  only  temporarily  saved  by  a  more  or  less  strained  con- 
struction which  places  them  in  a  miscellaneous  group  under  sec- 
tion 96. 
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We  respectfully  suggest  a  new  section  or  clause  in  words  or  effect 
as  follows: 

Carmelite,  Saarguemines,  Luxemburg,  and  like  wares,  including  all  glazed 
eartlienwares  of  similar  character,  specially  comiK)sed  or  prepared  for  the 
direct  cooking  and  serving  of  food  (ad  valorem),  65  i^er  cent. 

With  the  importer  paying  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  handicap 
against  us  is  still  more  than  20  per  cent.  We  need  equalization  of 
not  only  the  difference  in  labor  cost,  but  of  the  freight  differential 
also,  both  of  which  favor  the  importer.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
a  duty  of  65  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  less  than  would  be  warranted,  and 
yet  it  is  all  tnat  we  ask. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Company, 
By  Charles  Ij.  Casey,  President. 


CAMBBIDOE   AET   POTTEET    CO.,    CAMBBIDOE,    OHIO,    SUBMITS 
LETTEES  KELATIVE  TO  FREIGHT  BATES  FOB  CBOCKEBY. 

Cambridge,  Ohio,  January  12^  1909. 
Mr.  William  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Regarding  the  conversation  the  writer  had  with 
you  about  freight  rates  at  the  time  he  appeared  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  November  23,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are  inclos- 
ing herewith  three  copies  of  letters  which  we  have  received  regard- 
ing freight  rates  on  crockery  and  earthenware.  If  this  infor- 
mation will  be  of  any  value  to  you,  we  are  very  glad  that  we  have 
been  able  to  favor  you  with  the  same. 

For  instance,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  freight  rate  on 
crockery  from  Philadelphia  to  Omaha  in  any  quantities,  either  car 
lots  or  less  car  lots,  being  42  cents  per  100,  while  our  rate  from  Cam- 
bridge to  Omaha  over  the  Pennsylvania  lines  in  less  car  lots  is  71^ 
cents  and  in  car  lots  41J  cents.  There  is  a  difference  there  in  favor 
of  Philadelphia  of  about  30  cents.  We  can  not  understand  why  this 
discrimination  should  be  made. 

And  then,  for  instance,  from  Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City  in  any 
quantities,  either  car  lots  or  less  car  lots,  42  cents,  while  our  rate 
rrom  Cambridge  to  Kansas  City  over  the  Pennsylvania  is  41^  cents 
in  car  lots  and  71^  cents  in  less  car  lots. 

Then,  for  instance,  our  rate  from  Cambridge  to  Salt  Lake  City 
by  the  Pennsylvania  in  car  lots  is  $1.47,  in  less  car  lots  $2.46^,  while 
from  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  ocean  and  rail,  $1.46  car  lots  and  $2.37  less  car  lots.  Of  course 
this  rate  applies  to  all  that  surrounding  territory,  and  is  discrimina- 
ting against  us  considerably  when  it  comes  to  placing  our  goods  on 
the  market. 

We  can  give  you  further  information  regarding  our  local  rates  if 
you  so  wish  them.  This  is  about  as  much  information  as  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  up  during  the  last  three  months  regarding  for- 
eign and  domestic  rates.    This  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  im- 
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porter  is  quite  an  advantage  in  their  favor  when  it  cpmes  to  market- 
ing their  wares  of  similar  manufacture  to  ours.    We  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The   Cambridge   Art  Pottery  Co.^ 
C.  L.  Casey,  President. 


Exhibit  A. 

January  2,  1909. 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Casey, 

President  of  The  Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Co.^ 

Cambridge^  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Casey:  Our  New  York  representative  has  secured  the 
following  rates,  which  I  am  pleased  to  nand  you  herewith  for  your 
information,  and  would  be  glad  if  you  will  advise  us  if  the  quotation 
is  lacking  in  completeness. 

The  ocean  rates  on  ordinary  crockery  in  casks,  hogsheads,  or  slatted 
boxes  is  as  follows :  From  Hamburg  and  Antwerp  to  New  York,  $8 
per  c.  m.;  to  Boston,  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  to  Philadelphia,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds;  to  Baltimore,  30  cents  per  100  pounds.  These 
are  all  pool  rates  and  constant. 

From  Liverpool  to  New  York,  no  crockery  moves  that  way;  to 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  8  cents  per  100  pounds.  This 
rate  can  be  shaded  one-half  cent  to  1  cent  per  hundred  pounds. 

From  Havre  to  New  York,  20  francs  per  c.  m. ;  to  Boston,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia,  no  service. 

From  Rotterdam  to  New  York,  $3  per  c.  m. ;  to  Boston,  no  service; 
to  Philadelphia,  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  to  Baltimore,  18  cents  per 
100  pounds. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore  to  Seattle, 
per  100  pounds :  Carload,  95  cents ;  less  than  carload,  $1.50. 

To  San  Francisco  from  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore, 
same  as  to  Seattle. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Salt 
Lake,  ocean  and  rail,  $1.46  carload  and  $2.37  less  than  carload. 

From  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  Denver, 
ocean  and  rail,  93  cents  carload;  $1.62  less  than  carloads. 

All  rail  crockery,  n.  o.  s.,  crates,  boxes,  tierces,  barrels,  casks,  or 
hogshead,  less  than  carloads,  rule  26.  Carload,  24,000  minimum,  fifth 
class. 

Rule  26j  New  York  to  Chicago,  40  cents  per  100  pounds;  New  York 
to  Mississippi  River,  47  cents  per  100  pounds. 

Fifth  class.  New  York  to  Chicago,  30  cents  per  100  pounds;  New 
York  to  Mississippi  River,  35  cents  per  100  pounds. 


Chicsffo  to  Denver— 

Minlnlppl  Blver  to  Deoyer 

OUcago  to  Utah  common  polntf 

MinlMippi  River  to  common  points 


$2.06 
1.86 
2.86 
2.66 


Trans-lflssourl  classes. 

2. 

8. 

6. 

$1.66 
1.46 
2.40 
2.20 

$1.25 
1.16 
1.98 
1.88 

1.88 
1.28 
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Western  classification  is  as  follows: 

Chinaware  and  porcelain  ware  in  boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  casks,  hot- 
head, tierces,  less  than  carloads,  first  class;  earthenware,  barrels, 
boxes,  or  kegs,  second  class;  in  stave  baskets  with  covers,  second  class; 
in  barrels  with  cloth  tops,  first  class;  in  bent- wood  crockery  crates 
or  casks,  third  class.  All  of  above  in  carloads,  fifth  class,  minimum 
24,000  pounds. 


New  York  to  St.  Paul 

Boston  to  St.  Paul 

Philadelphia  to  St.  Paul 

Baltimore  to  St.  Paul 

New  York  to  Omaha , 

Boston  to  Omahn 

Phfladelphla  to  Omaha 

Baltimore  to  Omaha 

New  York  to  Kansas  Olty 

Boston  to  Kansas  City 

Philadelphia  to  Kansas  City.. 

Baltimore  to  Kansas  Olty 

New  York  to  Louisville. 

Boston  to  Louisville 

Philadelphia  to  Louisville 

Baltimore  to  Louisville. 

New  Vork  to  Cincinnati 

Boston  to  dndnnati -. 

Philadelphia  to  Cincinnati 

Baltimore  to  Cincinnati 

New  York  to  Pittsburg 

Boston  to  Pittsburg 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 

Baltimore  to  Pittsburg 

New  York  to  Buffalo 

Boston  to  Buffalo 

Phllfldelphia  to  Buffalo 

Baltimore  to  Buffalo.. 


Carloads. 


Cents. 
41 


Less  than 
carloads. 


Cents. 


74 


25 
80 
23 
22 
25 
28 
23 
22 
18 
20J 
16 
15 
16 
18i 
16 
16 


Any  quan- 
tity. 


Cents. 


42 
42 
41 


42 

42 
41 


36  1 

33  1 

82  1 

24  ' .-      - 

26    

22  i 

22  1  :  .:::.: 

22    

244 

22    

22  ' 


Crockery  does  not  move  from  France, 
and  all  moves  via  New  York. 
Yours,  truly, 


It  is  china  from  France, 


General  Agent^  F.  D, 


Exhibit  B. 

December  17,  1908. 
Mr-  C.  L.  Casey, 

Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Company^ 

Camhridge^  Ohio. 
Dear  Sir:  Further  with  reference  to  rates  on  pottery.    We  have 
been  quoted  the  following: 

Crockery,  Liverpool  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia,  8  cents  per  100 
pounds.  Aiitwerp,  Belgian,  and  French  crockery  to  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, or  Baltimore,  22  cents  per  100  pounds ;  earthenware  to  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  25  cents  per  100  pounds;  German 
crockery  and  earthenware  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  30 
cents  per  100  pounds;  New  York,  $3  per  cubic  meter. 

Please  note  our  previous  quotations  should  all  be  figured  as  hun- 
dred pounds  rather  than  hundredweight,  which  I  am  advised  is  ac- 
counted at  112  pounds,  instead  of  100  pounds,  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 


General  Agent  F.  D. 
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Exhibit  C. 

December  7,  1908. 
Mr.  Chas.  L.  Caset, 

The  Cambridge  Art  Pottery  Company^ 

Cambridge^  Ohio. 

Dear  Sib:  Kindly  refer  to  your  letter  of  the  25th  ultimo  asking 
for  import  rates: 

We  have  had  this  matter  up  with  the  various  steamship  lines  in 
the  city,  but  have  been  unable  to  secure  you  quotations  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  ocean  rates  expire  the  last  of  the  year  and  the  repre- 
sentatives have  not  received  advice  of  the  renewal  as  yet.  TTiey 
have  taken  the  matter  up  with  their  general  offices  and  promised  to 
give  us  the  rates  at  an  early  date. 

You  do  not  state  just  what  commodity  you  want  us  to  quote  you, 
but  we  have  secured  the  following  rates  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  which  apply  on  crockery  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds : 

Cents. 

Liverpool,  England,  to  Baltimore _    8 

Havre,  France,  to  New  York 25 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  to  Baltimore 30 

Rotterdam   to   Baltimore 20 

Berlin   to  Baltimore _     _  55 

Hamburg   to   Baltimore 30 

The  following  inland  rates  apply  on  crockery,  carloads,  in  barrels, 
boxes,  tierces,  German  or  Austrian  china,  released  to  $12  per  100 
pounds;  also  crockery  in  slated  boxes: 

Cents. 

New  York  to  Chicago 25 

New  York  to  Mississippi  River 29 

Philadelphia   to   Chicago 23 

Philadelphia  to  Mississippi  River 27 

Baltimore  to  Chicago - 22 

Baltimore  to  Mississippi  River 20 

New  York  to  Pittsburg 18 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg 16 

Baltimore  to  Pittsburg 12 

To  arrive  at  through  rate,  add  the  ocean  to  inland  rate.  There 
are  no  through  rates  published  from  foreim  ports  to  interior  points, 
tariff  having  been  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
CJommission. 

Kindly  advise  if  this  is  the  correct  commodity,  and  if  you  also  de- 
sired the  less  than  carload  rating  in  the  United  States. 

We  understood  from  the  steamship  companies  that  there  is  some 
difference  in  their  rates  depending  upon  the  quantity  shipped.    If  a 
large  quantity  is  to  be  shipped  continuously  during  the  year  over 
their  line  they  name  a  better  rate  than  for  an  occasional  shipment. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

,  General  Agent  F,  D, 
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PORCELAIN. 

[Paragraphs  95  and  96.] 

THE  CHIHESE  TBADINO  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  THINKS 
DUTIES  ON  PORCELAIN  EXCESSIVE. 

Philadelphia,  November  23^  1908. 
William  K.  Payne,  Esq., 

Clerk  Committee  Ways  and  Means^  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  suggestions  relative  to  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  and  the  laws  pertaining  thereto  we  would  respect- 
fully state  that  we  think  the  duty  of  60  per  cent  on  decorated  porce- 
lain is  excessive.  The  charges  and  duty  together  make  it  cost  us 
nearly  100  per  cent  to  import. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  a  hardship  to  which  all 
importers  are  subject,  i.  e.,  the  duty  on  broken  articles.  Under  the 
present  ruling,  unless  10  per  cent  of  an  invoice  is  broken  we  must 

Eay  upon  the  whole.  Now,  should  an  invoice  amounting  to  $1,000 
e  received  with  $99  worth  broken  we  have  to  pay  the  Government 
$59.40  on  articles  which  we  throw  away.  We  can  not  believe  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  further  increase  our  loss  by 
making  us  pay  on  worthless  articles,  and  we  beg  that  you  will  bring 
this  matter  before  your  committee. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Chinese  Trading  Co., 
Joshua  Teuis,  Manager. 


CARBON   AND   CARBONS. 

fParagiMplis  07  and  OS.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  S.  CRIDER,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  REPRESENT- 
ING THE  NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908. 

Mr.  CRmER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at 
the  meeting  this  afternoon  a  difference  of  opinion  was  observed  be- 
tween the  importers  and  jobbers  who  handle  both  imported  and  do- 
mestic earthenware,  china  on  one  hand  and  the  domestic  manufac- 
turers of  the  same  goods  on  the  other,  so  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  points  of  view  of  the  importer  who  handles  only  foreign 
goods  and  the  domestic  manufacturer  should  be  still  farther  apart. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  to  stay  as  it  is,  Mr.  Witness? 
Let  us  get  at  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Ckider.  I  will  give  it  to  you  very  succinctly,  but  in  a  few 
words;  that  is  practically  what  we  want,  sir. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  that  portion  of  paragraph  98  reading 
"  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  "  be  amended 
by  the  addition  of  the  word  ''  feet,"  so  tnat  it  will  read  "  Carbons 
for  electric  lighting,  90  cents  per  hundred  feet." 
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These  carbons,  commonly  called  "  high  ^ade,"  are  used  in  various 
types  of  arc  lamps  for  street  and  interior  lighting,  the  principal 
len^h  being  12  inches,  and  about  99  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
used  are  from  9^  inches  to  12  inches  long.  Prior  to  1897  these  car- 
bons were  imported  only  in  the  commercial  lengths  in  which  they 
were  used  for  electric  lighting. 

When  the  present  tariff  was  being  considered  an  amendment  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Quay  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  on 
carbons  for  electric  ligjhting,  12  inches  or  less  in  length.  In  the  joint 
conference  the  day  prior  to  the  passa^  of  the  act  this  was  chan^d 
to  90  cents  per  100,  but  in  some  way  the  important  words  restricting 
these  carbons  to  commercial  sizes  were  omitted. 

Advantage  of  this  was  immediately  taken  by  the  importers  and 
several  lots  of  carbons  were  imported  in  24,  28^,  30,  and  36  inch 
lengths,  being  multiples  of  the  9^,  10,  and  12  inch  commercial  lengths 
in  which  they  are  sold  to  consumers.  By  direction  of  the  Treasury 
Department  carbon  sticks  36  inches  in  length  were  assessed  as  3  car- 
bons. This  assessment  was  protested  by  the  importers,  who,  while 
admitting  the  ultimate  use  of  these  sticks  to  be  carbons  for  electric 
lighting,  claimed  that  they  were  either  dutiable  under  paragraph  98 
at  90  cents  per  100  pieces  regardless  of  the  length  in  which  imported, 
or  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  articles  composed  chiefly  of  carbon, 
under  paragraph  97,  which  reads: 

Articles  and  wares  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  earthy  or  mineral 
Bubstances  or  carbon,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  if  not  decorated  in 
any  manner,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  if  decorated,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

After  hearing  on  the  protest  of  R.  F.  Downing  &  Co.  the  United 
States  general  appraisers  at  New  York  held,  on  November  7,  1901 — 

That  they  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  98  of  said  act,  by  virtue  of  the 
similitude  clause,  as  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per 
hundred. 

The  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  reversed  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers  and  held  that 
they  are  properly  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
97,  and  this  was  upheld  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  April  2, 1906,  reversed 
the  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  and  the  circuit  court,  with 
directions  to  sustain  the  decision  of  tne  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

The  number  of  electric-light  carbons  imported  in  long  lengths  has 
steadily  increased  from  the  "test"  shipments  immediately  after  the 
parage  of  the  act  of  1897  until  at  the  present  time  we  believe  practi- 
cally all  of  them  are  brought  in  in  lengths  from  24  to  36  inches  and 
a  duty  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces  is  paid,  when  it  was  manifestly 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  have  that  duty  apply  on  electric-light 
carbons  as  they  were  then  and  still  are  used  commercially,  more  than 
99^  per  cent  bleing  12  inches  or  less  in  length. 

As  a  result  of  the  omission  of  length  from  the  present  tariff  the 
Government  has  been  defrauded  of  some  of  the  revenue  it  should  have 
had,  and  your  petitioner,  a  large  manufacturer  of  carbons  for  elec- 
tric lighting  and  other  purposes,  has  not  been  able  to  secure  its  share 
of  the  Dusiness  in  this  commodity  in  the  United  States.  The  number 
of  arc  lamps  requiring  these  "high-grade"  carbons  has  increased 
practically  100  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years,  but  the  reports  of  the 
I)epartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  the  value  of  electric- 
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light  carbons  imported  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1908, 
was  more  than  three  times  that  of  the  year  1903,  the  actual  increase 
bein^  217  per  cent,  whereas  your  petitioner  has  been  able  to  increase 
this  oranch  of  its  business  only  27  per  cent  during  the  same  period, 
and  said  reports  further  show  that,  while  the  declared  value  of  car- 
bons imported  in  1908  increased  217  per  cent,  the  duty  paid  increased 
only  37  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pieces  increased 
only  a  like  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  importation 
in  long  lengths.  Such  importation  obviously  presents  opportunity 
for  undervaluation,  as  there  is  no  established  market  for  such  car- 
bons by  which  prices  can  be  checked,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
increase  in  value  of  the  carbons  imported  is  actually  more  than  the 
217  per  cent  above  stated. 

The  protection  by  restriction  to  commercial  lengths,  as  reauested,  is 
necessary  because  of  the  vast  difference  between  tne  cost  of  labor  and 
raw  materials  in  the  United  States  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  France  and  Germany,  in  which  countries  most  of  the  im- 
ported electric-light  carbons  are  made. 

LABOR. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  stages  these  carbons  pass  through  dur- 
ing the  manufacturing  process  and  the  care  which  must  be  exercised 
to  keep  out  impurities  and  in  sorting  and  gauging  them,  labor  con- 
stitutes about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture.  The  wages 
paid  in  this  countrv  are  about  200  per  cent  more  than  for  similar  work 
in  Germany  and  France,  the  average  wage  per  day,  according  to  our 
information,  being  as  follows: 


SkDled  labor 

Unskllletl  labor- 


States.    !   J'orelKn. 


12.40  ^.80 

1.65  .60 


RAW   MATERIAL. 


The  raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  "  high-grade '"  car- 
bons are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the  cost  here  is  much 
higher  than  that  abroad,  a  comparison  of  the  ingredients  compris- 
ing 99  per  cent  of  the  total  being,  as  near  as  wc  are  able  to  ascertain — 


United 
States. 


Poreiirn. 


Lampblack perpound-J  $0.04  ;  $0.02 

Carbon  pitch Ikt  ton.-  20.00  9.00 

Goal  tar per  barrel..'  8.50  I  !.&> 

These  exhibits  present  strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  for  ample 
protection  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  "  high-grade "  carbons, 
and  we  trust  you  will  decide  to  amend  that  portion  of  paragraph  98 
which  rdates  to  electric-light  carbons  by  the  addition  of  the  word 
"  feet,"  so  that  it  will  read  "  Carbons  for  electric  lighting,  90  cents 
per  hundred  feet,"  and  thereby  prevent  the  evasion  which  has  devel- 
oped under  the  existing  act. 


E 
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Under  paragraph  97  imported  carbon  brushes,  carbon  electrodes, 
«nd  carbon  specialties  for  telephone  and  other  uses  are  assessed  as 
articles  composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  carbon,  paying  a  duty  of  35 
]>er  cent.  On  account  of  the  great  diversity  of  such  carbons,  a  spe- 
cific dutv,  based  on  either  number  or  weight,  would  not  be  practical, 
but  we  believe  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  35  per  cent  is  entirely 
inadequate,  and  recommend  that  this  be  increased  to  at  least  45 
►er  cent.  No  statistics  covering  these  forms  of  carbon  are  published 
y  the  Government,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  but  we  canvass  all  of 
the  consumers  of  such  carbons  and  know  that  the  importations  are 
increasing,  particularlv  in  the  case  of  carbon  brushes. 
(Mr.  Criaer  also  submitted  the  following  letter :) 

Treasury  Department, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  (7.,  October  28, 1897. 
Collector  of  Customs, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sir  :  The  appraiser  at  your  port  calls  the  attention  of  this  depart- 
ment to  the  tact  that  manufactures  of  carbon  electric  lighting  are 
imiK)rted  at  your  port  in  lengths  from  32  to  40  inches,  and  are  claimed 
by  importers  to  be  entitled  to  entry  under  paragraph  98  of  the  act  of 
July  24, 1897,  at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  hundred  as  carbons. 

The  appraiser  states  that  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  present  tariflP 
act  carbons  for  electric  lighting  were  exclusively  imported  in  lengths 
from  7  to  12  inches,  and  that  the  present  importation  in  lengths  from 
82  to  40  inches  is  purposely  designed  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties 
which  the  act  contemplated. 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  and  in  order  to  reach  an  authoritative 
decision  on  the  subject,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  classify  such  car- 
bons at  the  rate  of  90  cents  per  himdred,  according  to  the  commercial 
length  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of 
July  24,  1897^  so  that  sticks  of  carbon  36  inches  in  length  would  be 
chargeaole  with  duty  as  consisting  of  three  carbons  of  12  inches 
«ach,  and  other  lengths  in  proportion. 

Respectfully,  yours,  W.  B.  IIowell, 

Assistant  Secretary 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  heard  what  Mr.  Cary  said  about  the  weight 
question,  as  to  applying  a  specific  dutv  of  25  per  cent  for  weight.  Do 
you  think  a  specinc  duty  or  that  kind  could  be  applied  ? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  I  hardlv  think  it  feasible  I 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why?  Oh,  you  have  not  finished  your  statement. 
I  thought  you  had. 

Mr.  CRmER.  I  was  going  to  answer  that  further.  He  referred  to  a 
thousand  half-inch  by  twelve  carbons  weighing  145  pounds.  That  is 
the  weight  of  the  caroons  and  the  package.  There  is  no  duty  on  the 
package.  The  duty  is  on  the  carbons  alone.  They  weigh  115  pounds. 
So,  with  his  suggested  tariff  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  I  hardly  see  how 
he  could  figure  that  to  be  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  According 
to  my  calculations  it  would  be  very  much  nearer  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Outside  of  the  percentage  (which  the  committee 
<5an  figure  if  it  concludes  to  fix  it  that  way),  what  do  you  say  of  the 
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process  of  adopting  a  specific  rate  of  weight  instead  of  making  an 
ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  CRmER.  Since  the  length  is  so  nearly  uniform,  the  average 
being,  perhaps,  11  inches,  I  think  the  length  presents  a  very  much 
better  basis;  because  as  the  size  of  carbon — ^the  diameter — ^increases, 
the  actual  cost  per  pound  of  producing  It  is  less. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  not  some  of  these  very  large  carbons  and 
some  very  small? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes;  but  the  percentage  of  those  large  carbons  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.    It  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  about  the  smaller  ones? 

Mr.  CRmER.  The  small  ones? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRroER.  I  should  say  there  is  not  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  that  is  under  9imches  in  length. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  volume  of  business  in  this  country 
in  the  sale  of  carbons  of  this  kind,  electric-lighting  carbons? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  sale  in  this  country  of  the  common  grade  of  car- 
bons, which  is  made  from  petroleum  coke  (a  raw  material  that  they  do 
not  have  at  a  reasonable  price  abroad),  is,  if  my  memory  serves" me, 
about  forty  millions.  We  had  thought  that  tHe  high-grade  carbon 
was  also  about  forty  millions,  but  the  importers  have  testified  to  that 
being  about  fifty  millions.  We  know  that  we  sell  only  about  twenty 
millions  of  that  high-grade  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  other  manufacturer  in  this  country 
that  manufactures  these  high-grade  carbons  except  the  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  manufacturer  of  the  high- 
grade  arc-lighting  carbons  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  a  monopoly  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, therefore  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  Practically  that,  because  we  are  the  only  concern  that 
has  been  able  to  make  it.  There  are  a  number  of  other  carbon  manu- 
facturers, but  they  do  not  make  the  high-grade  electric-light  carbons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  here  to-night  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses that  in  the  organization  of  your  company  only  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  capital  was  actual  cash  and  the  rest  was  water.  How 
was  your  company  organized  ? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  company  was  not  organized  until  January  16, 
1899,  instead  of  1897,  as  has  been  testified.  I  was  not  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  new  company,  and  I  can  not  tell  you  just  how 
much  real  value  there  was  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  capital  stock  and 
bonds? 

Mr.  Crider.  The  amount  of  the  capital  stock  is  $4,500,000  preferred 
stock  and  $5,500,000  common  stock;  no  bonds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Crider.  Ten  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  interest  do  you  pay  on  it? 

Mr.  CRmER.  We  are  paying  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred  stock,  and 
at  the  present  time  we  are  paying  4  per  cent  on  the  common  stock. 
For  some  years  it  did  not  pay  anything.  It  first  paid  2  per  cent  and 
then  3  per  cent.    This  year  it  has  paid  4  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  a  surplus? 
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Mr.  Crider.  Wo  have  a  surplus  of,  I  think,  about  $400,000.  I  have 
forgotten  the  amount.  That  represents  eight  or  nine  years  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  your  earnings  in  that  nine  years 
have  you  put  into  improvements  and  betterments? 
Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  recall,  sir. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  put  any  into  them? 
Mr.  Crider.  Some  of  it  has  gone  to  provide  machinery  for  making 
these  high-grade  carbons.  It  was  stated  here  that  the  business  in 
the  country  is  about  two  hundred  millions.  Twelve  years  ago,  I 
should  say,  it  was  possibly  two  hundred  millions;  but  they  were 
practically  all  these  common  copper-coated  arc-light  carbons  that 
used  to  bum  in  the  lamps  where  it  took  two  carbons  to  run  one  night ; 
and  those  lamps  have  been  replaced  by  the  long-burning  enclosed 
type  that  only  takes  one  carbon  a  week.  That  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  the  consumption  of  carbon  to-day  is  only,  of  all  grades,  eighty 
or  ninety  millions,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  probably  three  or 
four  times  as  many  lamps  in  service.  Part  of  this  money  that  you 
refer  to  has  been  used  to  provide  the  equipment  for  these  newest  types 
of  carbons.  We  now  have  some  plants  that  are  practically  obsolete. 
One  of  them  is  dismantled,  anotner  is  shut  down,  and  another  not 
running  any  more  than  half-time,  simply  because  they  were  built  in 
the  days  of  those  old-style  carbons,  to  make  this  old-style  copper- 
coated  carbon ;  and  the  machinery  of  those  plants  is  not  adaptable  to 
the  high-grade  carbons  which  the  long-burning  enclosed  arc  lamps 
use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  carbons  are  almost  entirely  made  by  ma- 
chinery, are  they  not? 

Mr.  CRmER.  The  actual  forming  of  them,  yes;  but  the  labor  is  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  really  comes  almost  entirely  in  assort- 
ing and  packing,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Crider.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  back  of  that. 
Mr.  Underwood.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  In  the  preparation  of  the  raw  material  and  the  mix- 
ing of  that  raw  material — ^first  the  forming  of  the  mix  into  small 
plugs  to  drive  out  part  of  the  air;  then  those  plugs  are  put  into  an 
hydraulic  press,  and  then  pressed  out  into  the  shape  and  size  that  is 
wanted;  then  they  are  cut  up  to  the  proper  length,  carried  to  the 
furnace  room,  there  packed  by  hand  one  at  a  time  in  the  furnaces, 
where  they  stay  for  three  weeks.  They  are  then  taken  out  and  stored 
one  at  a  time  down  a  plate,  with  a  man  looking  imder  the  carbon  to 
see  that  it  is  perfectly  straight,  gauged  through  a  steel  gauge  one  at 
a  time,  to  see  if  the  size  is  right,  put  through  a  machine  for  finishing 
the  end — that  is,  smoothing  it  oft — and  then  packed  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  not  machinery  carry  it  to  these  other  places, 
or  is  it  done  by  hand  ? 
Mr.  Crider.  It  is  trucked  around  by  hand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  of  producing  1,000 
arc-light  carbons  at  your  modern  factory? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  should  say  that  the  cost  of  the  high-grade  carbons 
would  fall  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  include  in  that  cost?  Do  you  in- 
clude interest  on  your  investment? 
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Mr.  Crider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  salary  and  labor,  and  cost  of  material? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  That  is  something  a  manufacturer  has  to  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  charge  anything  up  for  betterments? 

Mr.  CRroER.  For  depreciation,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  depreciation? 

Mr.  Crtoer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  includes  all  your  cost? 

Mr.  Crider.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  cost  is  labor? 

Mr.  Crider.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  "  selling  "  labor 
or  not.    Would  you  call  that  labor? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No,  no.  I  mean  the  labor,  the  factory  cost.  As 
you  have  the  entire  market,  I  suppose  the  labor  of  selling  does  not 
amount  to  very  much? 

Mr.  Crider.  Well,  the  foreign  competition  is  rather  active. 
[Laughter.]  As  near  as  we  could  figure  it,  the  labor  cost  is  close  to 
65  per  cent.  That  cost  which  I  have  given  you  includes  the  package, 
however,  which  is  not  all  labor.    There  is  the  wooden  box  itself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  includes  the  wooden  box  and  the  article  ready 
to  go  aboard  the  car? 

Mr.  Crider.  And  the  depreciation,  and  interest  on  investment,  etc. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  interest  on  your  investment  at  the  rate  you 
have  stated  would  be  something  like  9  per  cent  on  $10,000,000,  would 
it  not — oh,  no;  that  is  wrong.  Deduct  the  cost  of  your  interest  on 
the  investment,  and  what  does  it  put  that  at? 

Mr.  Crider..  I  have  never  worked  it  out  that  way,  on  the  basis  of 
1,000  carbons. 


THE  NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  FILES 

STTPPLEMENTAL  BSIEF  KELATIVE  TO  CABBONS  FOB  ELECTBIC 

LIGHTING. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  j?,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Supplementing  the  petition  relative  to  carbons  for  elec- 
tric lighting,  paragraph  98,  presented  to  jrour  honorable  committee  at 
its  evening  session,  November  23,  we  desire  to  submit  the  following 
additionalstatement : 

In  the  petitions  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  submitted  by  the  im- 
porters there  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  confuse,  if  not  actually  de- 
ceive, the  committee,  not  only  by  adding  together  two  totally  different 
grades  of  electric-light  carbons  used  in  different  types  of  arc  lamps, 
in  order  to  show  comparatively  small  importation,  but  by  greatly 
overstating  the  total  consumption  of  all  grades.  The  so-called  "  high- 
grade  "  carbons  are  used  chiefly  in  long-burning  inclosed  arc  lamps, 
whereas  copper-coated  carbons  are  used  exclusively  in  open  arc  lamps 
of  a  distinctively  American  type,  there  being  no  demand  elsewhere  for 
cither  the  carbon  or  the  lamp. 

About  ten  ^ears  ago  the  consumption  of  these  copper-coated  car- 
bons  (tiie  principal  ingredient  of  which  is  petroleum  coke)    was 
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almost  170,000,000  per  year,  but  the  type  of  lamp  in  which  they  were 
used  has  been  replaced  to  such  an  extent  by  the  more  economical  in- 
closed arc  lamp  that  the  consumption  has  rapidly  decreased  until  it 
is  less  than  45,000,000  per  year  at  the  present  time,  and  will  be  less 
each  succeeding  year. 

The  only  carbons  in  which  the  importers  are  interested  ^since  the 
copper-coated  petroleum  coke  grade  is  not  made  by  their  prmcipals), 
and  the  only  carbons  really  mvolved  in  this  issue  are  high-graao 
carbons,  the  consumption  of  which  we  believe  to  be  about  40.000,000 
per  year.  The  reason  for  the  decrease  in  consumption  of  electric- 
light  carbons,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  many  more  arc  lamps^ 
in  service,  is  that  the  life  of  a  high-grade  carbon  in  an  inclosed  arc 
lamp,  compared  with  that  of  a  copper-coated  carbon  of  the  same  size 
in  an  open  arc  lamn,  is  in  the  proportion  of  15  to  1 — i.  e.,  100  high- 
grade  carbons  will  last  as  long  in  an  inclosed  arc  lamp  as  1,500  cop- 
per-coated carbons  in  an  open  arc  lamp. 

High-grade  carbons  were  made  in  the  United  States  prior  to  1897, 
but  domestic  manufacturers  were  unable  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
importers,  and  held  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  business.  With  the 
additional  protection  provided  by  the  tariff  of  1897  and  the  fact 
that  the  importers  increased  their  selling  prices  relatively  more  than 
the  increase  in  duty,  the  sale  of  domestic  carbons  increased  until  in 
1903  about  70  per  cent  of  the  high-grade  carbons  consumed  in  the 
United  States  were  manufactured  at  home.  Tlie  large  importations 
in  long  lengths  during  the  past  five  years  have  resulted  in  a  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  domestic  high-grade  carbons  consumed,  so  that 
they  now  comprise  not  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  whole  number 
of  that  grade.  The  present  prices  to  consumers  of  high-grade  car- 
bons are  at  least  15  per  cent  lower  than  they  were  placed  by  the 
importers  in  1897,  ana  this  is  due  entirely  to  the  competition  of  this 
company. 

Tne  foreign  manufacturers  of  high-grade  carbons  are  located 
chiefly  in  Germany  and  France,  and  supply  not  only  their  own  coun- 
tries, but  all  the  balance  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  about  50 
Ser  cent  of  the  consumption  of  high-grade  carbons  in  the  United 
tates.  Practically  all  of  the  arc  lamps  used  in  other  countries 
require  high-grade  carbons. 

There  are  a  number  of  carbon  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
but  this  company  is  the  only  one  which  has  succeeded  in  making 
satisfactory  nigh-grade  carlJons.  The  other  manufacturers,  how- 
ever, do  make  all  of  the  other  grades,  including  battery  carbons  and 
carbon  brushes. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  dry  batteries  and  the  carbons  used 
therein,  so,  for  your  information,  we  beg  to  state  that  this  company 
makes  about  40  per  cent  of  the  dry  batteries  used  in  the  United  States, 
but  has  over  20  competitors  in  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  the 
largest  two  of  these  make  their  own  battery  carbons,  only  the  smaller 
ones  finding  it  cheaper  to  buy  from  regular  carbon  manufacturers 
thiin  to  maKe  them  themselves. 

We  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  intent  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 
was  to  have  the  duty  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces  apply  on  commer- 
cial lengths.  The  average  of  the  lengths  used  for  electric  lighting  at 
the  present  time  will  not  exceed  11  inches,  so  if  the  tariff  is  amended  as 
cequested  by  us  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  "  feet,"  making  it  read 
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"  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents  per  hundred  feet,"  the  re- 
sult will  really  be  a  reduction  of  one-tweltth,  or  8i  per  cent,  in  the 
duty  for  the  commercial  lengths  used  in  electric  arc  lamps.  On  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  the  importers  have  for  several  years  oeen  bring- 
ing in  these  carbons  in  douole  and  triple  lengths  and  then  cutting 
them  to  commercial  lengths  before  shipping  to  customers,  the  impor- 
tation of  carbons  for  electric  lighting  under  the  proposed  amendment 
could  be  reduced  more  than  one-half  without  reducing  the  revenue  to 
the  Government  or  increasing  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

Since  we  manufacture  carbons  for  all  the  uses  for  which  this  prod- 
uct is  required,  and  are  in  close  touch  with  the  consumers,  we  beg  to 
^ggest  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  a  more  authoritative  state- 
ment as  to  consumption  and  cost  than  are  importers  who  have  ap- 
peared before  you. 

We  therefore  trust  that  you  will  see  the  wisdom  and  the  justice  of 
the  modification  we  have  asked,  and  that  the  change  will  be  incor- 
porated in  the  bill  which  your  committee  is  to  prepare. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

National  Carbon  Compant, 
J.  S.  Crtoer,  Secretary. 


STATEMENT  OF  EDWAKD  E.  CAKY,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  STTG- 
GESTING  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOS  CAEBONS  FOS  ELECTRIC 
LIGHTING  AND  OTHER  CARBON  ARTICLES. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  allow  me,  as 
this  is  a  new  subject,  I  should  like  to  give  you  a  brief  r6sume  of  the 
carbon  situation  to-day  from  an  importer's  standpoint  and  that  of 
the  consumers  of  this  country.  It  only  consists  of  four  pages  of 
typewritten  matter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  tliis  paragraph  97? 

The  Chairman.  Paragraph  98. 

Mr.  Cary.  This  has  to  do  with  both  paragraphs  97  and  98,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  we  often  import  articles  of  carbon,  as  well  as  carbons 
for  electric  lighting,  specially  provided  for  in  para^aph  98. 

We  are  importers  of  carbon  sticks  for  electric  lighting.  As  the 
committee  is  no  doubt  aware  there  has  been  considerable  litigation 
in  regard  to  these  articles,  not  only  under  the  present  act,  but  under 
the  act  of  1894.  In  the  former  act  they  were  first  assessed  at  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  86,  but  were  held  by  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  be  properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  aid  valorem  as 
unenumerated  articles.  One  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  court  for  ex- 
cluding them  from  paragraph  86  was  that  they  were  not  susceptible 
of  decoration.  In  the  present  act  a  special  provision  was  put  in  to 
cover  them  at  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred,  and  this  pro- 
vision has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  to  cover 
not  only  the  regular  lengths  (12  inches),  but  also  double  lengths  by 
similitude. 

While  the  notes  on  tariff  hearings  which  you  have  before  you  give 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  this  specific  rate  as  46.79  per  cent,  we 
desire  to  point  out  that  this  is  entirely  misleading,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  oased  on  the  total  number  of  sticks  imported  and  the  total 
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value  of  those  sticks,  the  assumption  being  that  they  are  all  of  the 
same  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  carbons  for  electric  lighting  vary 
greatly  in  price  according  to  their  size  and  the  particular  lamp  for 
which  they  are  designed.  For  instance,  a  carbon  for  electric  light- 
ing to  be  used  in  a  searchlight  is  worth  on  the  other  side  as  high  as 
$23  per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  be  equal  less  than  4  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  while  a  carbon  for  electric  lighting  designed  to  be 
used  in  a  small  arc  lamp  is  worth  on  the  other  side  about  13  cents 
per  hundred,  on  which  the  duty  would  equal  nearly  700  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  yet  both  of  these  articles  under  the  present  tariff  pay  a  duty 
of  90  cents  per  hundred.  Both  of  these  classes  are  imported  by  us. 
The  largest  quantity  imported  are  those  for  the  inclosed  arc  lamp 
(the  kind  you  have  in  all  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  all  the  stores 
where  they  use  arc  lamps  for  lighting).  The  average  price  for  a 
single-length  carbon  of  this  kind  is  atout  60  cents  per  hundred,  on 
which  the  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  about  150  per  cent.  We  our- 
selves import  nine  classes  of  carbons,  all  of  which  pay  90  cents  per 
hundred,  and  we  append  hereto  a  table  showing  rdative  quantities 
of  each  class  imported  by  us  during  the  past  year  and  the  ad  valorem 
€<juivalent  of  the  90  cents  per  hundred  rate.  On  all  of  these  classes, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  last  (A  and  I),  we  have  been  com- 

Selled,  in  order  to  escape  the  prohibitive  rate,  to  import  them  in 
ouble  lengths,  and  under  the  head  of  "  Per  cent  ad  valorem  basis  " 
in  the  appended  table  we  therefore  give  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of 
90  cents  per  hundred  based  on  the  double  length,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  runs  from  41.4  per  cent  to  297.9  per  cent.  Those  are  based  on 
actual  importations.  In  the  last  column  of  this  table  we  have  ^iven 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  these  carbons  if  imported  in  single 
lengths,  from  which  it  appears  that  it  runs  from  102.5  per  cent  to 
744.7  per  cent.  The  ad  valorem  on  class  C,  of  which  we  import  the 
greatest  quantities,  is  158.5  per  cent,  while  class  B,  the  next  largest 
m  quantity  imported  by  us,  is  102.5  per  cent.  Our  factory  is  unable 
to  produce  classes  A  and  I  in  double  lengths,  and  we  have  had  to 
import  these  in  single  lengths,  on  which  we  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to 
23  per  cent  and  321.4  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively.  Of  these 
two  classes,  A  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  types  in  use,  being  used  for 
flame  arc  lamps  (those  are  the  big  sunbursts  that  you  see  on  the 
streets),  while  class  I  is  one  of  the  lowest-priced  carbons  made  on 
the  Continent,  but  has  not  been  made  in  this  country. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  single-length 
carbon  is  more  than  double  the  ad  valorem  rate  for  the  double  car- 
bon. This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  carbon  stick  24  inches  long  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  two  carbon  sticks  of  12  inches  in  length, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  manufacture  t)ie  longer  lengths 
without  warpinff  and  breakage. 

The  total  number  of  carbons,  as  noted  in  the  table,  is  707,335.  All 
but  26,000  of  these,  however,  were  double  lengths,  so  that  the  number 
stated  represents  a  total  of  single-length  carbons  of  1,389,670. 

We  also  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  a  period  of 
two  years  ago  many  more  of  the  expensive  carbons  were,  propor- 
tionately, imported  m  single  lenffths  than  are  imported  to-day.  This 
is  another  reason  showing  that  the  estimated  percentage  of  46.79  per 
cent  is  misleading,  since  these  expensive  carbons  reduced  the  average 
ad  valorem  rate. 
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It  is  obvious,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  statement  and  the  ap- 
pended table  that  the  specific  rate  of  90  cents  a  hundred  is  absolutely 
prohibitory  unless  we  resort  to  the  practice  of  having  the  sticks  made 
m  double  lengths,  and  that  even  then  the  rate  on  those  of  which  we 
import  most  (class  C),  being  equivalent  to  63.4  per  cent,  represents 
a  much  higher  duty  than  was  intended  to  be  placed  upon  these  arti- 
cles in  view  of  the  35  per  cent  rate  in  paragraph  97  on  other  articles 
of  carbon.  It  is  further  apparent  that  any  provision  fixing  a  specific 
rate  based  on  number  of  pieces  which  will  take  in  all  classes  of  car- 
bons for  electric  lighting  is  wholly  inequitable,  and  we  therefore 
respectfully  suggest  that  m  the  proposed  tariff  either  an  ad  valorem 
rate  be  fixed  or  a  specific  rate  based  on  some  other  factor  than  num- 
bers of  pieces.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  proposed  change  of  paragraph  97  to  cover  articles  whether 
deemed  susceptible  of  decoration  or  not,  carbons  for  electric  lighting 
would  be  provided  for  under  the  provision  for  "  articles  of  carbon,'^ 
and  we  believe  there  is  no  good  reason  why  these  carbons  should  not 
pay  the  same  duty  as  other  articles  of  carblon.  Such  articles  at  pres- 
ent pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  35  per  cent,  and  we  reauest  that  what- 
ever duty  may  be  put  upon  such  goods  the  same  ad  valorem  duty  may 
be  applied  to  carbons  for  electric  lighting.  In  \qew  of  the  under- 
standing that  reduction  is  to  be  made  m  the  rates  of  the  present  tariff 
act,  we  ask  that  the  goods  be  not  required  to  pay  a  duty  of  more  than 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

If  a  specific  rate  be  desired,  we  suggest  that  a  very  equitable  rate 
can  be  made  based  on  the  weight,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  process 
of  manufacture  is  principally  mechanical  and  the  cost  of  proauction 
is  therefore  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the  amount  of  material  in 
the  article.  In  fact,  the  cost  is  so  regulated  abroad.  Upon  the 
standard  carbons  which  are  principally  in  use  in  this  country  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  IJ  cents  per  pound  is  equal  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  25 
per  cent,  and  on  the  more  expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons 
this  rate  adjusts  itself  equitably  to  the  Government,  importer,  and 
the  consumer.  Those  are  the  ones  that  are  used  in  all  your  street 
lamps  all  over  the  country  and  in  all  your  large  stores  for  indoor 
lighting,  the  carbons  having  a  specific  rate  of  IJ  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  6rigg8.  Is  it  worth  6  cents  a  pound,  or  is  it  worth  li  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  about  5  cents  a  pound;  and  on  the  more 
expensive  carbons  and  the  cheaper  carbons  this  rate  adjusts  itself 
equitably  to  the  Government  and  to  the  consumer. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  of  all  carbons  abroad  is  based  on  the  cubic 
mass.  The  lamps  of  a  country  control  the  type  of  carbons — ^the 
lamps  that  are  in  use.  Those  that  we  use  for  general  purposes  of 
illumination  require  uniform  carbons.  They  are  the  ones  that,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  arc  made  more  than  the  others;  and  a 
duty  based  upon  the  weight,  upon  a  certain  specific  basis  or  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  or  a  specific  rate  giving  a  definite  ad  valorem  basis  on 
a  carbon  that  may  constitute  85  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of 
the  country — those  that  are  more  expensive  one  way  and  those  that 
are  cheaper  the  other — adjusts  itself  the  same  as  it  does  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture.  The  absolute  table — I  have  given  the  limits  of 
it — is  attached  here,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  special 
interest  to  be  read. 
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(The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Gary  is  as  follows:) 
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Ad  valorem 

per  cent  If  car- 

Glan No. 
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bons  were  Im- 
ported In 
lengths  re- 

quired by  aro 

lamps  In  this 

country. 

A. 

SlngleL... 
Double— 

20.000 

23.0 

23.0 

B 

180.195 

41.4 

102.5 

C _.. 

do 

894.740 

03. 4 

158.5 

D 

do 

11.650 

70.8 

177.0 

E 

-do- 

51.300 
27.850 

76.2 
88.5 

190.5 

P 

do 

221.2 

G _ 

do 

7.000 
9.000 

114.5 
297.9 

286.2 

H _„_ _ ;....; 

do 

744.7 

T _ — 

Single—. 

5,000 

821.4 

321.4 

Total 

707.335 

r 

707,835  as  Imported  equals  1,389.670  in  normal  lengths  for  use  In  arc  lamps. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Gary,  how  much  of  the  volume  of  these  elec- 
tric-light carbons  is  consumed  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
200,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  million  pieces? 

Mr.  Gary.  Two  hundred  million  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  importation  amount  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  10  per  cent  of  that  amount. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  is 
importations? 

Mr.  Gary;  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  carbons  manufactured  by  hand  or  by 
machinery? 

Mr.  Gary.  Practically  entirely  mechanically. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  labor  cost  enter  much  into  the  cost  of  the 
carbon  ? 

Mr.  (Jary.  From  my  knowledge  of  carbon  work,  I  should  say  to  the 
extent  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent — ^nearer  15  than  20 — ^but  20  would  be 
the  maximum,  including  all  handling. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  the  labor  cost  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  the  labor  cost ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  import  these  in 
freight  rates?  What  is  the  freight  that  it  costs  you  to  carry  them 
across  the  ocean? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  the  factory  in  France  or  in  Germany, 
depending  on  whether  they  come  in  carloads  or  less  than  carloads, 
would  average  fronfi  45  to  55  cents  for  actual  transportation,  land 
haul  and  ocean  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Forty-five  to  55  cents  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  hundred  pounds;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  to  pay  that  in  addition  to  the  duty 
before  they  come  in  competition  with  the  home  product  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  duty  and  the  freight  something 
like  $1.35  a  hundred? 
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Mr,  Gary.  A  thousand  carbons,  which  is  our  unit,  will  weigh  about 
145  pounds  packed  for  shipment.  We  allow  in  ordinary  nguring 
150  pounds.  So  your  freight  rate  will  cost  from  GO  to  65  cents,  oring- 
ing  $1.50  to  $1.55.  No;  your  rate  is  90  cents  per  hundred,  which  is 
$9  per  thousand.  As  a  hundred  carbons,  jrou  see,  would  only  weigh 
one-tenth  of  145  or  155  pounds,  it  is  light  in  proportion  to  tne  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  cost  of  manufacture  oi  these  electric-lignt 
carbons  any  greater  than  that  of  the  other  carbons  that  are  named  in 
schedule  97  that  have  a  30  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  import  other  types  of  carbons,  which  were  origi- 
nally under  that  paragraph,  used  for  other  purposes  than  lighting. 
All  lighting  carbons  have  been  entered  for  duty  since  the  decision 
under  paragraph  98.  But  carbon  blocks  used  for  connectors,  or,  as 
we  term  them,  brushes  on  our  dynamos  and  motors  and  electric 
apparatus  and  contacts — all  other  forms  and  shapes  of  carbon  for 
any  electrical  purpose  whatsoever  were  originally  interpreted  as  fall- 
ing under  paragraph  97. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  more  labor  cost  that  goes  into  these 
electric-lighting  carbons  than  the  other  class  of  carbons  that  are 
imported  at  35  per  cent? 

Mr,  Gary.  There  is  less  in  electric-lighting  carbons  than  in  the 
other  types,  especially  of  the  carbon  brushes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  reason  why  these  electric-lighting 
carbons  should  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  other  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  only  is  there  no  reason,  but  at  the  time  this  duty 
was  imposed  the  carbons  that  were  imported  from  Europe,  and  which 
are  still  imported  from  Europe,  were  not  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  the  carbon  that  is  made  in  this  country  as  good 
a  carbon  as  the  imported  carbon  for  lights? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  two  distinct  types  of  carbon  made  in  this 
country — one  known  as  the  open-arc  coke,  copper-plated  carbon,  and 
the  other  similar  to  the  continental  carbon,  ordinarily  termed  the 
high-grade  carbon,  which  the  modern  type  of  lamps  that  are  gener- 
ally in  use  in  our  eastern  cities  require,  and  such  as  you  have  on  the 
streets  of  Washington.    So  there  are  two  distinct  types. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  best  type  here  is  about  equal  to  the  type  that 
is  imported  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  other  is  an  inferior  article? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  other,  in  quality,  is  inferior  carbon,  suitable  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  manufactured  and  always  has  been  manu- 
factured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Who  are  the  principal  manufacturers  of  these 
carbons  for  electric  lighting  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  manufacture  of  all  of  our 
lighting  carbons  in  this  country  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
National  Garbon  Gompany  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  National  Garbon  Gompany  of  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  controls  the  entire  American  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  far  as  I  am  aware;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They,  then,  have  a  monopoly  of  the  electric  carbon 
business — that  is,  for  electric  lighting? 
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Mr.  Cart.  So  far  as  my  best  knowledge  extends,  they  have — ^the 
domestic  manufacture. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  an  evolution  of  the  old  Brush  Company? 

Mr.  Cary.  Well,  no.  The  Brush  Company,  in  the  days  when  I  was 
in  manufacture,  Mr.  Cockran,  were  makers  of  arc  lamps  and  arc- 
lamp  apparatus,  and  also  made  carbons,  as  Mr.  Brush  controlled  the 
proauct  for  plating  carbons  in  the  beginning.  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  their  factory  descended  to  the  present  company  m 
Cleveland  or  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  carbons 
per  hundred  in  this  country,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the  high-grade  carbons, 
similar  to  those  that  we  import,  would  cost  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
80  to  90  cents  per  hundred  to  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Eighty  or  90  cents.  What  do  you  pay  for  those 
carbons  abroad? 

Mr.  Cary.  About  60  to  80  cents^  per  hundred  pieces  will  take  in 
practically  85  per  cent  of  our  total  importations.  The  others  are  spe- 
cial carbons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  pay  from  60  to  80  cents? 

Mr.  Cary.  From  60  to  80  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  how  much  freight  do  you  pay?  You  stated 
it  a  while  ago;  but  how  much  does  the  freight  amount  to  per  hundred 
pieces? 

Mr.  Cary.  Per  hundred  pieces?  It  would  be  one-tenth;  about  6 
to  7  cents  per  hundred  pieces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  do  you  pay  any  marine  insurance? 

Mr.  Cary.  That  is  almost  negligible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  loss  from  breakage? 
•   Mr.  Cary.  In  the  condition  in  which  we  import  them  at  the  present 
time — not  in  single  lengths,  not  in  the  normal  condition,  but  in  the 
condition  in  which  we  have  to  import  them  in  order  to  have  a  price 
at  which  we  can  sell  at  all — ^there  is  considerable  breakage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Cary.  It  will  amount,  with  us,  to  an  average  of  7  to  8  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seven  or  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  taking  the  American  carbon  to  average  85 
cents  and  the  imported  carbon  to  average  70  cents,  and  abroad  you 
add  15  cents  for  breakage  and  freight,  that  brings  them  to  85  cents, 
which  would  make  the  cost  of  the  American  carbon  in  New  York 
and  of  the  imported  carbon  about  the  same  without  the  duty,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Cary.  On  that  basis  of  figuring;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  duty  amounts,  in  reality,  the  way  you 
import  them,  to  about  45  cents  a  hundred  ? 

Mr.  Cary.  About  45  cents  a  hundred ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  this  company,  then,  has  the  protection  of  45 
cents  a  hundred  on  an  article  on  which  the  labor  cost  is  only  20  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  over  that;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Not  over  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cary.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  makes  the  labor  cost  an  average  of 
about  16  to  20  cents  in  the  carbon  and  a  protective  rate  of  about  45 
cents  per  hundred  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  You  import  these 
carbons  double  length,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do;  yes.  sir;  where  possible. 

The  Chairman.  And  tnen  cut  them  in  two  in  order  to  use  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  of  so  much 
on  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Ghairman.  So  that  you  get  them  in  at  half  the  rate  which  was 
originally  fixed? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rate  was  fixed  after  a  full  hearing  of  the 
people  who  imported  and  the  people  who  wanted  to  manufacture 
them,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  no  reports  of  any  hearings  in  the  reports  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  1897. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  report  would  show  about  20  cents 
a  hundred  valuation  of  imported  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  double,  as  they  double  the  lengths. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty  cents  per  hundred  for  the  double  lengths? 

Mr.  Gary.  Because  in  the  statistics  they  call  each  piece  a  carton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  get  your  40  cents — ^by  reduc- 
ing them  back  to  honest  figures,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  reports  show  that  they  are  im- 
ported at  20  cents  a  hundred  for  the  double  lengths.  That  would  be 
10  cents  a  hundred  for  a  single  carbon,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir.  The  government  reports  must  show  the  mini- 
mum of  45  cents,  because  the  duty  is  90  cents  per  hundred  pieces,  Mr.. 
Chairman.  The  government  statistics  which  are  before  you  show  that 
in  1907  the  absolute  duty,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
imported,  was  4^iVir  P^r  cent.  That  is  the  statistical  report.  The 
specific  rate  upon  the  total  pieces  gave  an  ad  valorem  equivalent 

of  46  AV. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  that  is  correct.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  cost  of  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  abroad ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  manufacture,  yourself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  the  carbons.  They  are  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  Brush  manufacture  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Brush  Company  is  no  longer  in  existence. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them,  I  should  say,  are  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  manufactured? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  various  places.  Cleveland  is  the  largest  factory,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware ;  then  Lancaster 
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The  Chathman.  And  the  principal  market  is  700  miles  from  Cleve- 
land? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  the  market  extends  from  Maine  to  California. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  the  average  is  several  hundred 
miles  from  Cleveland,  and  the  freight  rates  by  railroad  would  be  as 
much  from  Cleveland  to  the  market  as  they  are  from  Europe  to  the 
market,  would  thev  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  because  we  pay  our  freight  rate  before  we  enter  the 
market.  They  are  in  the  market,  if  you  are  speaking  of  freight  rates 
in  that  connection. 

The  Ghair3ian.  What  difference  does  that  make?  They  have  to 
be  transported  from  the  place  of  manufacture  to  where  they  are 
used,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Soine  one  has  got  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Very  true. 

The  Chairman.  The  freight  for  the  American  product  is  more 
than  the  freight  for  the  European  product,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  pIo,  sir.  We  pay  the  same  freight  as  the  domestic  man- 
nilteturers  if  we  ship  to  a  given  point.  We  repay  the  land  haul  from 
New  York. 

The  Chairman.  But  ypu  have  a  large  market  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  could  stand  a  much  larger  one.  Our  worthy  do- 
mestic competitors  have  the  New  York  market,  principally. 

The  Ghair3ian.  Where  do  you  sell? 

Mr.  Gary.  Wherever  we  have  the  opportunity.  We  do  sell  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Gal.  We  sell  comparatively  very  little 
in  New  York. 

ITie  Chairman.  Then  you  do  sell  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  New  York,  yes,  sir;  and  partially,  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  ship  them  all  to  New  York  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  to  remanufacture  them,  practically — ^that  is, 
break  them  in  two.  We  can  not  import  them  in  condition  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  you  have  to  cut  them  in  two? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  to  unpack  them  and  cut  them  in  two. 

The  Chairman.  And  point  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  they  are  pointed  on  either  end.  We  just  cut  them 
in  two. 

The  Chairman.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  repack  them,  and  then  ship  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  a  little  fairer  to  have 
the  law  fixed  so  that  they  would  be  imported  in  the  proper  length, 
and  not  have  you  have  the  trouble  of  cutting  them  in  two? 

Mr.  Gary.  Most  decidedly.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  or  Congress  ever  intended  to  shut 
as  out  of  the  market  at  all  under  normal  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  rather  unnecessary  expense  for  the 
American  consumer  to  pay,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Decidedly.  Mr.  Reisinger,  who  will  follow  me,  will  tell 
you  something  about  that  from  his  own  experience. 

The  Chair3£an.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  figures. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  increase  in  the  selling  price  since  the  tariff  of  1897 
went  into  force 

The  Ghairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  different  items,  and 
file  them  with  the  stenographer  between  now  and  the  4th  of  Decem- 
ber, showing  the  labor  cost  and  the  Various  items  of  cost  of  the  article 
abroad,  laid  down  in  the  port  of  New  York.  Show  me  the  various 
items.    Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  With  pleasure. 

The  Ghairman.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  You  said  that  about  10  per  cent  of  these  carbons 
were  imported? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Can  you  explain  the  importation  of  that  amount? 
Is  it  a  peculiar  kind  of  carbon  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  only  carbon  that  has  ever  been  imported  from 
Europe  was  the  so-called  "  inclosed  arc-light  carbon."  The  other  type 
of  carbon  that  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  to-day,  but  m 
larger  quantities  before  our  present  type  of  lamp  came  into  use,  and 
sucn  as  the  Brush  Gompany  always  manufactured  has  never  been  im- 
ported, because  it  has  never  been  manufactured  abroad. 

Mr.  Gockran.  So  that  there  is  practically  no  foreign  competition 
at  all  for  about  90  per  cent  of  these  carbons? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  Of  the  200,000,000  I  should  say  that  possibly  a 
maximum  of  50,000,000  are  of  the  type  that  are  manufactured  in 
Europe,  of  which  possibly  the  importers  control  20  per  cent,  which  is 
10  per  cent  of  the  total,  allowing  150,000,000  for  the  open  arc  and 
50,000,000  for  the  inclosed  arc. 

Mr.  Gockran.  So  that  the  largest  Quantity  of  these  carbons  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  practically  witiiout  competition  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Absolutely. 


THE  EDWAKD  E.  CAKY  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY,  FUES 
STATISTICS  BELATIVE  TO  COST  OF  CABBONS. 

New  York,  December  2, 1908. 
The  GoMMrrTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  request  of  your  chairman 
when  I  appeared  before  your  committee  on  November  23,  evening 
session,  I  herewith  beg  to  file  the  different  items  of  cost  of  our  stand- 
ard carbons,  landed  at  New  York,  at  the  present  time,  being  based  on 
the  ^-inch  by  12-inch  carbons,  which  form  a  large  portion  of  the  im- 
portations as  well  as  of  the  domestic  manufacture : 

Per  1,000. 

Cost  of  raw  material,  consisting  principally  of  gas-retort  carbon,  trans- 
formed into  finished  product  by  machinery,  consisting  of  the  processes 
of  crushing,  mixing,  forcing,  cutting,  assorting,  and  pointing $4.25 

Hand  labor  Involved,  consisting  of  packing  and  unpacking  crucibles,  bun- 
dling, and  packing  shipping  cases 1.10 
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Per  1,000. 

Cost  of  wooden  packing  case $0. 65 

Factory  profit 1. 50 

Continental  freight  to  port  of  export .41 

Ocean  freight .  27 

Labor  of  remannfacture  at  New  Yoric,  inclusive  of  unpacking,  cutting,  and 

repacking 1.00 

Loss  in  breakage,  about  7  per  cent .  53 

9.71 

If  the  tariff  was  such  that  we  could  import  in  standard  lengths^ 

suitable  for  use  in  arc  lamps,  the  above  costs,  or  that  portion  of  them 

pertaining  to  the  factory  production,  would  be  reduced  about  20 

per  cent. 

Respectfully, 

E.  E.  Gary,  for  The  Edward  E.  Gary  Company. 


HUGO  BEISIFGEB,  NEW  TOSE  CITY,  MAINTAINS  THAT  DTTTT 
ON  CABBONS  FOB  ELECTBIC  IIGHTING  IS  EXCESSIVE. 

Monday,  November  23^  1908, 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  friend,  Mr. 
Cary,  put  the  carbon  matter  so  intelligently  before  you  that  I  can  be 
very  brief  on  this  question. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  the  privilege  of  speaking  before 
you  regarding  duty  on  carbons,  because  I  have  oeen  waiting  for  this 
opportunity  £)r  the  last  ten  years,  as  I  want  to  show  that  the  exces- 
sive duty  placed  on  electric-light  carbons  works  a  hardship  on  the 
consumer,  because,  since  the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  effect,  the  prices 
on  this  most  necessary  article  advanced  from  50  per  cent  to  100  per 
cent. 

The  only  one  to  benefit  by  this  exorbitant  rate  of  duty  of  $9  per 
1,000  is  the  so-called  "  carbon  trust,"  the  National  Carbon  Company^ 
of  Cleveland,  who  could  easily  sell  their  carbons  at  half  their  present 
prices  and  still  make  enough  to  pay  dividends  on  their  actual  invest- 
ment. I  don't  mean  $5,500,000  watered  stock,  but  their  actual  invest- 
ment of  $4,500,000.  As  it  is  now,  owing  to  the  beneficient  protection 
accorded  to  them,  I  understand  they  are  able  to  pay  7  per  cent  on  pre~ 
ferred  and  6  per  cent  on  common  stock.  This  includes,  of  course, 
dividends  on  watered  stock,  as  stated  above. 

The  National  Carbon  Company  controls  all  the  carbon  factories 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  organized  in  1807,  and  I  believe  that, 
through  the  influence  of  its  officers  at  that  time,  the  prohibitive  rate 
of  $9  per  1,000  on  carbons  was  passed,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
I  protested  strongly  against  it,  because  I  saw  that  the  consumer 
would  ultimately  be  compelled  to  bear  this  burden,  and  considering 
the  vast  importance  of  the  electrical  industry  (and  now  I  refer 
especially  to  electric  arc  lighting)  it  must  be  considered  that  placing 
such  a  prohibitive  rate  of  duty,  $9  per  1,000  (which  figures  about 
from  50  to  700  per  cent,  according  to  thfe  size  oi  the  carbon),  on  the 
most  important  accessory  to  arc  lighting,  is  actually  ridiculous. 

Now,  when  you  consider  that  a  ^  by  12  inch  solid  carbon  for 
inclosed  long-burning  arc  lamps  can  be  made  by  the  National  Car- 
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boil  Company  for  $10  per  1,000,  which  carbon  is  sold  by  them  for 
$24  per  1,000,  you  will  readily  see  to  what  extent  they  are  protected. 

The  carbon  trust  is  getting  at  present  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole  business,  while  the  importers  are  getting  the  balance.  This 
balance  is  divided  between  four  importers,  of  which  I  may  say  I  get 
the  lion's  share.  I  do  not  agree  with  mv  friend,  Mr.  Gary,  that  the 
carbon  trust  is  making  a  high-grade  carbon,  just  as  good  as  mine  is. 
I  think  it  is  inferior,  but  if  tney  were  not  protected  by  that  high  duty, 
I  think  they  would  try  to  make  a  better  article.  They  always  re- 
main from  $2  to  $4  below  our  prices,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  them  to  make  a  better  article.  Most  of  the  consumers  are 
satisfied  when  they  can  buy  so  much  cheaper. 

Now,  if  the  duty  were  lowered  to  a  reasonable  basis  you  will  see, 
gentlemen,  that  the  "  poor  "  carbon  trust  will  not  suffer  one  iota.  And 
if  this  is  done  I  will  guarantee  that  my  prices  will  be  lowered  accord- 
ingly, and  the  consumers  will  reap  the  benefit  to  hundred  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  for  just  as  soon  as  my  prices  are  lowered,  the  National 
Carbon  Company  will  do  likewise,  becauss  it  is  their  policy  to  keep 
their  prices  just  enough  under  mine  to  enable  them  to  continue  to 
get  80  per  cent  of  the  business  at  fancy  prices  for  their  product. 

The  other  20  per  cent  is,  as  I  stated  before,  divided  among  the 
various  importers  of  carbons,  and  most  of  it  is  for  special  carbons  of 
verv  fine  grade,  for  use  in  projectors,  moving-picture  machines,  etc — 
carbons  which  the  trust  can  not  make. 

The  above  refers  to  so-called  high-grade  carbons,  as  they  are  known 
to  the  trade,  and  I  have  explained  to  you  how  the  exorbitant  duty, 
€ven  on  the  better  grades,  works  hardship  on  the  consumer. 

Now,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  lower  grades  of  car- 
bons— carbons  which  cost,  I  believe,  from  $4  to  $7  per  1,000  to  manu- 
facture— you  will  readily  see  that  it  is  an  absolute  impossibility  to 
import  them.  The  lower  grades  we  can  not  import  at  all.  They 
are  absolutely  excluded  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  rate  of  duty. 

Now,  I  wish  to  explain  to  you  one  of  the  actions  of  the  carbon 
trust.  Knowing  they  have  absolutely  no  competition  on  these  low- 
grade  carbons  (as  I  stated  before,  they  control  CA^ery  factory — some 
independent  carbon  works  were  built  after  the  organization  of  the 
National  Carbon  Company,  a  few  of  which  I  can  mention :  The  Con- 
sumers' Carbon  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  Dickey-Sutton  Carbon 
Company,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio;  The  United  States  Carbon  Company, 
of  Cleveland,  and  others;  all  of  them  have  since  passed  into  the  con- 
trol of  the  National  Carbon  Company),  where  a  central  station,  say, 
uses  both  kinds,  low  grade  and  high  grade,  the  trust  will  say :  "  We 
must  have  your  contract  for  both,  otherwise  you  will  have  to  pay  so 
much  more  for  our  low-«frade  carbons."  And,  naturally,  as  the  low- 
grade  carbons  are  used  in  open  arc  lamps,  using  a  pair  of  carbons 
every  night,  and  the  high-grade  carbons  in  inclosed  arc  lamps  burn 
on  an  average  of  120  hours  per  pair  of  carbons,  you  will  see  that  a 
plant  with  an  equal  number  of  lamps  using  both  kinds  consumes 
proportionately  more  low-grade  carbons,  and  an  advance  in  price  on 
these  means  quite  an  item  to  the  consumer. 

In  other  words,  the  carbon  trust  tells  the  people :  "  You  want  to 
buy  high-grade  imported  carbons,  do  you  ?  Well,  if  you  do  you  will 
have  to  pay  us  a  higher  price  for  the  low  grade."    Then  the  consumer 
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is  absolutely  compelled  to  buy  both  kinds  of  carbons  from  them,  by 
which  action  the  trust  gets  the  whole  trade. 

Fortunately,  not  all  central  stations  use  both  kinds  of  carbons,  for 
if  they  did  they  would  pay  dearly  for  all  carbons. 

Now,  a  few  words  for  other  carbon  products,  such  as  carbons  for 
dry  batteries,  carbon  brushes,  etc.  The  National  Carbon  Company 
controls  the  sale  of  all  these  products  because  of  the  high  protective 
duty. 

Take,  for  instance,  carbons  for  dry  batteries.  These  are  compara- 
tively cheap  to  manufacture,  as  tne  material  in  them  is  oi  the 
cheapest,  and  they  do  not  need  much  care  in  manufacturing.  The 
duty  on  these  carbons  is  35  per  cent,  which  makes  the  importation 
probibitive,  as  the  manufacturers  of  dry  batteries  can  not  afford  to 
pay  for  the  imported  carbons,  and  are  therefore  driven  right  into 
the  arms  of  the  National  Carbon  Company — that  is,  the  trust — and 
for  your  information  I  wish  to  saj^  that  the  carbon  trust  is  also  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  dry  batteries  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world. 

So  here  you  have  the  peculiar  situation  of  a  lot  of  manufacturers 
being  compelled  to  buy  some  of  their  most  important  supplies  from 
their  most  hated  rival.  How  easy  it  is  then  for  the  National  Carbon 
Company  to  withhold  deliveries  of  battery  carbons  to  a  competitor 
when  that  cpmpetitor  has  large,  important  deliveries  to  make,  or  to 
charge  such  a  price  for  battery  carbons  that  the  manufacturer  can 
not  make  any  profit,  as  you  may  be  sure  that  the  carbon  trust  knows 
perfectly  well  what  it  costs  its  competitors  to  make  dry  batteries, 
and  under  these  circumstances  is  in  position  to  get  the  bulk  of  the 
business  and  make  a  profit,  not  alone  on  their  own  batteries,  but 
on  every  battery  sold  by  their  competitors. 

In  carbon  brushes  the  trust  likewise  controls  the  situation  owing 
to  the  ample  tariff  protection  given  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  claim  that  if  the  tariff  on  all  carbon  products  for 
electrical  purposes  be  revised  to  a  reasonable  basis  the  consumer  will 
obtain  the  benefit,  and  will  be  able  to  buy  his  carbon  supplies  at  much 
cheaper  prices,  thereby  enabling  the  central  stations,  isolated  electric- 
li^t  plants,  etc.,  to  produce  cheaper  li^ht,  and  enable  the  manufac- 
turers of  dry  batteries,  electrical  novelties^  etc.,  to  successfully  com- 
pete with  their  strongest  competitor,  and  m  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer I  respectfully  ask  that  you  give  your  earnest  consideration  to 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Undbrwood.  You  say  that  the  carbon  trust  asks  $24  per  1,000 
for  these  carbons,  and  makes  them  at  less  than  $10? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  Their  average  price  is  $24  per  1,000.  It  is  pretty 
hard  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  I  have  seen  prices  as  high  as 
$28  and  1  have  seen  prices  as  low  as  $20,  according,  probably,  to  their 
consumption. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  one  of  these  carbons  bum  in  an 
electric  light? 

Mr.  Rbisinoisl  It  varies ;  say  about  an  average  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  hours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  hundred  and  twenty  hours;  that  is  about  five 
days  a  week  ? 

Mr.  REI9IN6ER.    YC3. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  of  these  carbons  will  a  town  of 
100,000  people  use  in  a  day? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  is  according  to  the  lamps  they  use.  Some  use 
more  gas,  and  some  use  more  arc  lamps,  and  others  use  incandescent 
lamps.    That  is  prettj  hard  to  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  \  ou  have  no  way  of  estimating  what  the  cost  is 
to  the  public  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Keisinger.  That  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly ;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  more  than  half  of  the  stock  of  this 
National  Carbon  Company  is  water? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  That  is  what  I  understand — ^the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  has  absolute  control  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Absolute  control. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  of  making 
these  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  think  the  carbons  cost  about  $10  per  1,000,  and 
I  think  they  do  not  cost  more  here  than  they  cost  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  About  20  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  20  per  cent  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  But  you  must  not  forget  that  the  labor  if,  of  course, 
cheaper  in  Europe,  especially  in  our  factory,  where  low-class  peas- 
ants are  doing  this  common  work.  It  is  not  skilled  work  at  all.  But 
that  man  only  makes  half  of  what  an  intelligent  American  workman 
makes,  so  really  the  higher  cost  of  an  American  workman  is  equalized 
by  his  better  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  work  is  mostly  done  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question ;  I  will  be  through 
in  a  minute.  You  were  in  the  business  in  1897,  were  you  not,  when 
the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  price  of  the  sort  of  carbon  that  you 
sell,  before  that  bill  went  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  here,  for  instance,  a  carbon  seven-sixteenths 
by  7i;  we  sold  that  for  $11.70. 

Mr.  Randell.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  a  hundred? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Per  thousand  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Yes,  sir.  But  this  is  the  list  price,  on  which  the 
usual  trade  discount  is  allowed. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  tariff  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Thirty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  Nine  dollars  per  thousand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Reisinger.  It  is  very  hard  to  figure.  It  is  all  the  way  from 
50  per  cent  to  700  per  cent.  Some  carbons,  as  Mr.  Cary  says,  we 
import  in  double  lengths,  in  order  to  bring  the  duty  down  from  90 
to  45  cents  per  100.  But  there  are  lots  of  the  carbons  that  we  can 
not  make  in  double  lengths.    It  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  want  to  get  is  the  price  that  this  stuff 
brought  before  the  Dingley  bill  went  into  effect;  and  what  effect,  if 
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anything,  that  bill  had  upon  it,  or  what  it  brought  in  the  market 
after  that.    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Reisinger.  I  have  given  it  to  you  right  here.  For  instance,  if 
you  take  one  carbon  selling  for  $11.70  at  the  time  before  the  Dingley 
tariflp  went  into  eflPect,  we  are  selling  it  now  for  $20.  These  are  the 
list  prices. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  was  this  trust  that  you  are  speaking  about 
organized  ? 

Mr.  Reisingek.  In  1897,  on  the  strength  of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  per  cent  increase  was  there  inside  of  a 
year  in  the  cost  to  the  consimier?  Within  a  year  from  the  time  that 
trust  was  organized,  what  per  cent,  if  any,  was  the  raise  in  the  value 
and  in  the  price,  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  The  difference  of  the  duty,  exactly  the  difference  of 
the  duty. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  price? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  We  paid  30  per  cent  duty  then. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand ;  and  what  was  the  price  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  Eleven  dollars  and  seventy  cents  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Randell.  Within  a  year  after  that,  what  was  it? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  Twenty  dollars? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  Twenty  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  nearly  double? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  double. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  that  been  maintained  ever  since? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  monopoly  has  been  maintained  ever  since? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  what,  in  your  opinion, 
would  be  the  result  in  reference  to  the  price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  The  results  in  reference  to  the  price  to  consumers 
would  be  the  reduction  of  duty,  because  the  trust  does  and  can  regu- 
late its  prices  accordingly.  I  may  add  that  the  trust  tried  very  hard 
to  prevent  us  from  importing  double  sticks.  I  am  the  oldest  importer 
in  the  business,  and  when  I  first  started  importing  double  lengths 
the  trust  came  and  said:  "That  is  not  meant;  you  can  not  import 
double  lengths."  "  Why  ?"  "  Because  we  meant  only  that  you  should 
import  single  lengths."  I  had  a  suit  and  the  suit  was  decided  in  my 
favor,  and  from  that  time  I  have  been  able  to  import  double  lengths, 
althou^  they  tried  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  what  per  cent  would  that 
increase  the  imports  into  this  country,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  I  suppose  we  would  have  a  fair  division  in  the 
market  between  the  trust  and  ourselves. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  the  high-grade  carbons? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  could  be  done  in  this  matter  in  reference  to 
giving  relief  for  the  lower-grade  carbons,  making  competition  there? 

Mr.  Reisingeb.  As  to  the  lower  grades,  we  could  not  import  them 
under  any  circumstances.  It  would  be  impossible,  even  if  they  were 
free  of  duty. 
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HUGO  BEISINGER,  NEW  TORE  CUT,  FILES  STTPPLEHENTAL  BRIEF 
RELATIVE  TO  ELECTRIC-UGHT  CARBONS. 

New  York  City,  December  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,. 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Gentlemen  :  I  had  the  privilege  of  making  a  brief  oral  statement 
to  your  committee  on  Monday,  November  23,  on  the  subject  of  a 
duty  on  electric-li^ht  carbons,  and  I  pointed  out  that  by  procuring 
from  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  an  enactment  of  a  practically  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  this  class  of  goods  the  National  Carbon  Company, 
commonly  known  as  the  "  carbon  trust,"  has  been  able  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  low-grade  carbons  and  to  secure  such  an  amount  of 
protection  on  the  high  grade  as  to  enable  it  to  control  80  per  cent  of 
the  sales  of  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tneir  prices 
include  a  profit  of  150  per  cent  on  the  cost,  because,  as  they  can  man- 
ufacture as  cheaply  as  the  imported  carbons  can  be  laid  down  here, 
they  make  the  duty  a  profit,  besides  their  ordinary  legitimate  profit. 
After  I  had  made  my  statement  a  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S. 
Crider,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  representing  the  National  Carbon  Com- 
pany, and  in  view  of  that  statement  I  now  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
submit  in  writing  a  few  additional  suggestions  on  this  very  important 
subject. 

It  will  be  noted  that  my  original  statement  that  this  business  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  trust  is  not  denied.  On  the  contrar}-,  in  an- 
swer to  questions  by  Mr.  Underwood,  Mr.  Crider  conceded  that  his 
company  was  the  only  concern  that  made  the  high-grade  carbons,  and 
that  it  had  a  monopoly  of  the  American  market.  It  also  appeared 
from  his  testimony  that  his  company  had  $4,500,000  of  preferred 
stock  (presumably  representing  the  actual  capital  invented)  and 
$5,500,000  common  stock  (presumably  representing  expectations  or 
hopes — in  effect,  water).  They  are  paying  7  per  cent  dividend  on 
the  preferred  and  4  per  cent  dividend  on  the  common.  If  they  can 
get  from  this  committee  the  increased  protection  they  demand,  it  will 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  their  future  profits  will  enable 
them  to  increase  the  dividend  on  the  common  stock,  or  to  cut  a  water- 
melon in  the  shape  of  an  extra  dividend. 

Mr.  Crider  states : 

When  the  present  tarlflf  was  being  considered,  an  amendment  Introduced  by 
Senator  Quay  provided  for  a  duty  of  $10  per  1,000  on  carbons  for  electric  light- 
ing 12  inches  or  less  in  length.  In  the  joint  conference  the  day  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act  this  was  changed  to  90  cents  per  100,  but  in  some  way  the 
important  words  restricting  these  carbons  to  commercial  sizes  were  omitted. 

This  is  a  very  misleading  statement  of  what  happened  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress.    The  facts  are  as  follows: 

When  the  Dingley  bill  passed  the  House,  paragraph  93  contained 
this  provision : 

Carbons  for  electric  lighting  and  filter  tubes,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  29th  of  April  Senator  Quay  introduced  the 
following  amendment  in  the  Senate : 

Carbons  for  electric  lighting  of  12  inches  or  less  in  length,  $10  per  1,000;  for 
lengths  over  12  inches,  $10  per  1,000  for  each  12  Inches  or  fraction  thereof. 
(Cong.  Eec  65th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  vol.  30,  pt  2,  p.  1138.) 
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This  amendment  was  never  adopted  by  the  Senate.  The  bill  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  struck  out  all  special  provisions  for  electric-light 
carbons.  The  amendment  to  this  enect  was  amendment  No.  145.  The 
conference  report  (p.  6)  contained  the  following: 

AmendmeDts  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one  hnndred  and 
forty-five:  That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty-four  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  Strike  out  the 
amended  paragraph  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ''98.  Gas  retorts, 
three  dollars  each;  lava  tips  for  burners,  ten  cents  per  gross  and  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  carbons  for  electric  lighting,  ninety  cents  per  hundred; 
filter  tubes,  forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem;  porous  carbon  pots  for  electric 
batteries,  without  metallic  connections,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  provision  as  it  now  stands  in  the  law 
was  not  considered  in  either  House  of  Congress,  but  was  inserted  by 
the  conference  committee,  and  therefore  had  either  to  be  accepted  or 
the  conference  report  disagreed  to. 

The  duties  imposed  by  this  provision  amounted  on  the  standard 
sizes  and  grades  of  carbons  then  in  use  to  a  duty  of  from  100  to  160 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  importers  did  bring  in  the  long  carbons 
and  had  them  cut  and  finished  here  by  American  labor,  not,  as  Mr. 
Crider  suggests,  to  evade  the  law,  but  to  meet  the  law,  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  repeatedly  decided  that  im- 
porters have  the  right  to  do.  And  notwithstandmg  this,  the  trust 
still  controls  80  per  cent  of  the  market 

Mr.  Crider  says : 

That  while  the  declared  value  of  carbon  imported  in  1008  increased  217  per 
cent,  the  duty  paid  increased  only  37  per  cent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  pieces  increased  only  a  like  percentage,  thereby  proving  the  increasing  im- 
portations in  long  lengths.  Such  importations  obviously  present  opportunity 
for  undervaluation. 

These  remarks  are  obviously  intended  to  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  losing  something  by  undervaluations.  The  absurdity  of  this 
suggestion  is  manifest.  The  duty  in  no  wise  depends  upon  the  value, 
but  on  the  number  of  pieces.  It  is  a  purely  specific  duty,  and  there- 
fore tmdervaluation,  if  it  existed,  would  help  nobody  and  injure 
nobody,  not  even  the  Government.  Mr.  Crider  states  that  labor  con- 
stitutes about  65  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture,  but  he  fur- 
nishes no  statistics  to  support  this  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  his  statement  is  not  true.  The  labor  constitutes  but  about  20 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Crider's  statement  as  to  the  price  of  labor  abroad  is  substan- 
tially correct,  but  his  statement  as  to  the  prices  paid  in  this  country 
is  not  correct  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  (as  he  represents 
the  sole  manufacturer  of  these  articles  in  the  United  States)  to  fur- 
nish proofs  with  regard  to  the  wages  paid  here,  had  he  so  desired. 
The  wages  paid  here  are  about  $2  for  sKilled  labor  and  $1.25  for  un- 
skilled labor. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  raw  material,  Mr.  Crider  asserts  that 
the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  is  much  higher  here  than  abroad, 
and  gives  a  table  in  which  he  puts  down  lampblack  as  costing  2  cents 
abroad  and  4  cents  here;  carbon  pitch  as  costing  $9  abroad  and  $20 
here,  and  coal  tar  as  costing  $1.85  abroad  and  $3.50  here. 

Reference  to  the  existing  tariff  will  show  that  coal  tar  and  pitch 
are  on  the  free  list  (pars.  512,  524,  678)  and  that  lampblack  is  dutia- 
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ble  at  25  per  cent  under  paragraph  47.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
this  trust  would  pay  here  double  the  price  for  which  they  could  buy  an 
article  abroad  and  import  it  free,  or  would  pay  $3.50  here  for  an  arti- 
cle which  they  could  buy  abroad  for  $1.85  and  import  at  a  duty  of 
25  per  cent. 

Carbon  brushes  are  made  of  retort  carbon  and  graphite,  which 
materials  are  right  at  the  hand  of  domestic  manufacturers  and  are 
very  cheap.  The  trust  has  substantially  all  of  the  market  at  the 
present  time.  The  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  enables  the  trust  to 
have  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  this  article.  The  rate 
should  certainly  not  be  increased.  If,  as  Mr.  Crider  states,  the  im- 
portations are  increasing,  this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  so 
that  he  shall  not  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  trust. 

The  specific-duty  system  as  applied  to  these  articles  can  not  be 
made  to  work  equitably  in  practice  because  tJiey  vary  so  in  length, 
weight,  and  valueffi  that  what  might  be  a  reasonable  duty  on  some 
carbons  will  be  prohibitive  on  others.  These  articles  are  largely  used 
by  municipalities,  towns,  and  villages  for  the  lighting  of  streets. 
A  heavy  tax  upon  them  simply  increases  the  burden  of  taxation  which 
must  be  imposed  by  cities,  towns,  and  villages  on  all  their  taxpayers. 
It  is  an  unjust  tax  which  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  monopoly. 

I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  upon  these  articles 
be  made  ad  valorem  and  that  the  rate  should  be  20  per  cent.  This 
will  afford  an  abundant  opportunity  for  all  to  compete  for  this  busi- 
ness. It  will  compel  the  trust  to  reduce  its  enormous  profits  and 
thereby  perhaps  decrease  its  dividends  on  its  common  (watered) 
stock,  but  it  will  benefit  greatly  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Hugo  Reisingeb. 


GLASSWARE. 

THE  AMEBICAN  FLINT  GLASS  WOBEERS'  TTNION  INDOESES  THE 
APPEAL  FOR  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  December  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Member  of  Congress^  Washington^  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  a  few  lines  to  you 
on  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  the  members  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  of  North  America  and  the  glass  trade  in 
general  in  our  country,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  see  the 
wisdom  of  giving  this  important  matter  to  us  all  the  consideration  it 
deserves. 

For  many  years  our  trade  has  and  is  now  suffering  from  the  evil 
effects  of  imported  glasswares,  a  competition  born  of  low  wages  and 
long  hours  of  toil,  and  which  has  caused  us  to  make  many  concessions 
and  entailed  financial  losses  by  lack  of  employment  by  our  members, 
all  of  which  can  be,  to  a  large  extent,  averted  by  the  establislmient 
of  proper  regulations  of  the  tariff  laws  of  our  country. 

I  have  perused  the  appeal  of  the  American  Association  of  Flint  and 
Lime  Glass  Manufacturers  signed  bv  Geo.  W.  Blair,  Daniel  C.  Riplev, 
Wm.  F.  Gillinder,  Marshall  W.  Gleason,  W.  A.  B.  Dalzell,  Wm.  P. 
Doerflinger,  T.  W.  McCreary,  and  I  heartily  concur  in  their  expres- 
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rions  and  I  urgently  request  that  the  proposed  alterations  advocated 
by  those  gentlemen  be  adopted  by  your  committee. 

The  membership  of  our  organization  throughout  the  United  States 
have  rcKjuested  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  favorable 
action  in  the  matter,  as  we  have  seriously  suffered  from  the  competi- 
tion of  the  imported  articles  and  we  will  further  suffer  a  lack  of 
employment  and  reduction  in  wages  if  your  honorable  body  fails 
to  act  favorably  on  the  proposed  alterations  presented  to  you  for 
adoption. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  the  matter  your  hearty  support,  I  am, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

T.  W.  RowE, 
President  American  Flint  Glass  Workers^  Union. 


BOCHESTEB  (FA.)   OLASSWOREEBS  PETITION  FOR  A  CONTINIT- 
AHCE  OF  PROTECTIVE  DUTIES  ON  THEIR  PRODUCT.  ^ 

BoGHESTER,  Pa.,  January  5,  1909. 
To  the  Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Deab  Sir:  The  undersigned  petitioners,  residents  and  taxpayers 
of  the  borough  of  Rochester,  Beaver  County,  Pa.,  respectfully  repre- 
sent that  they,  the  workingmen  of  the  H.  C.  Fry  Glass  Company, 
earnestly  request  that  your  honorable  body  give  the  glass  tariflf 
revision,  as  advised  by  our  employers,  your  earnest  support,  and  in 
return  our  hearty  appreciation  of  the  same;  and  that  they,  your 
petitioners,  fully  believe  that  such  action  on  your  part  would  be  in 
favor  of  the  best  interest  of  the  glassworkers  of  the  United  States. 
Hoping  you  will  give  this  due  consideration,  we  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

George  E.  Hanet, 
Joseph  V.  Lucas, 
John  J.  Muldoon, 

Committee. 
And   80   others. 


THE  AMERICAN  FUNT  GLASS  WORKERS'  UNION  OF  CORAOFOUS, 
FA.,  URGES  INCREASE  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  FLINT  GLASS. 

CoRAOPOLis,  Pa.,  January  10^  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne. 

Deab  Sir:  We,  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  Local  Union  No.  80 
of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  ask  you  to  kindly  use 
your  most  urgent  efforts  in  support  of  the  appeal  of  the  flint-glass 
manufacturers  to  the  tariff  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  their 
proposed  change  in  the  present  tariff  laws  in  regard  to  glassware. 
After  a  thorough  investigation,  we  are  absolutely  sure  that  under 
the  existing  tariff  laws  foreign-made  glassware  can  be  and  is  sold 
on  the  American  markets  cheaper  than  the  American  manufacturer 
can  produce  it.  As  a  result  of  the  existing  undervaluation  upon  the 
cost  of  glassware  brought  into  our  country  by  importers,  the  Ameri- 
can glassworker  does  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  steady  employment,  but 
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must  needs  lose  from  one  to  three  or  four  months'  work  of  each 
year.  Asking  you  to  concur  in  this,  our  appeal,  we  beg  leave  to 
remain. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  H.  Curpg, 

Neu8  Sylvan der, 
Sam  Bates, 

Committee. 

THE  TOLEDO  (OHIO)  TTNION,  AMEBICAN  FUHT  GLASS  WOBKERS, 
OPPOSES  REDUCTION  OF  DXTTT  ON  GLASSWABE. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Jamiary  11^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  At  a  regular  meeting  of  Local  Union  No.  81  of  the 
American  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  composed  of  more  than  500 
skilled  glassworkers  employed  by  the  Libbey  Glass  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  who  manufacture  a  general  line  of  blown  glassware,  including 
railroad  lanterns,  semaphore  lenses,  electric-light  bulbs,  glass  tubing, 
inner  arc  globes  and  blanks  for  cutting,  and  cut  glass.  The  question 
of  a  possible  reduction  of  the  tariff  duties  on  glassware,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  glassworkers  in  the  event  of  such  a  reduction,  was  discussed. 

The  appeal  of  the  glass  manufacturers  to  your  honorable  commit- 
tee, dated  November  24, 1908,  was  read  to  our  members.  The  changes 
proposed  by  our  employers  for  the  new  1909  tariff  bill  and  the 
method  of  assessing  duties  on  glassware  in  order  to  overcome  the 
many  cases  of  undervaluation,  practically  nullifies  the  present  tariff 
duties  on  certain  articles  to  a  point  where  they  cease  to  be  a  protec- 
tion to  the  American  glassworkers. 

Our  members  heartily  indorse  the  appeal  of  the  glass  manufac- 
turers, and  believe  that  a  reduction  in  duties,  with  the  present  method 
of  assessing  them  on  blown  glassware,  would  bring  about  the  same 
conditions  that  prevailed  when  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  was  in  force. 

Our  members  at  that  time  were  compelled  to  accept  a  reduction  in 
wages,  and  in  some  instances  also  required  to  produce  an  increased 
amount  of  ware. 

At  our  yearly  conference  to  adjust  the  wage  scale  the  manufac- 
turers complain  bitterly  about  the  foreign  competition  and  the  many 
evasions  of  the  present  tariff  duties  by  undervaluations,  and  a  dis- 
crimination in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the  foreign  product.  After 
a  careful  investigation  of  the  facts  presented  by  our  employers,  and 
recognizing  the  justice  of  their  complaint,  our  members  were  obliged 
to  accept  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  in  other  cases  grant  an  increased 
production  on  articles  involved  in  the  complaint  of  our  employers 
necessary  to  meet  the  prices  of  his  foreign  competitor. 

For  these  reasons  this  committee  was  appointed  to  petition  your 
honorable  committee  to  grant  the  request  of  the  glass  manufacturers 
for  a  readjustment  of  the  tariff  schedule  on  the  basis  of  their  proposed 
1909  tariff  bill.  With  assurance  of  our  greatest  respect  to  your 
honorable  committee,  we  are 

Sincerely,  yours,  Chas.  F.  Green. 

J.   J.    COLIJNS. 
DAVro    A.    JOYENT. 

C.  F.  Green, 
Secretary  Z.  U.  No.  81,  806  Bu-heye  street^  Toledo,  Ohio. 
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K.  A.  BLAIR,  PITTSBTTBO,  PA.,  ASKS  FOR  SPECIFIC  AND  COM- 
POUKD  DXTTIES  ON  CERTAIN  GRADES  OF  GLASSWARE. 

TuESDAT,  November  H^  1908. 

Mr.  BliAHl  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  think  from  your  jaded 
and  weary  looks  you  will  be  thankful  to  the  man  who,  if  he  does  not 
agree  that  "  brevity  is  the  soul  of  vrit,"  will  in  this  ease  comply  with 
the  suggestion  that  "  brevity  is  the  essence  of  propriety,"  ana  1  shall 
therefore  be  very  brief. 

I  beg  to  sav  that  I  represent  a  committee  of  glass  manufacturers 
whose  line  ox  manufacture  embraces  almost  the  entire  list  with  the 
exception  of  window  glass  and  plate  glass  and  common,  ordinary 
bottles.  It  takes  in  lamp  chimneys,  globes,  shades,  lamps,  tumblers, 
goblets,  wines,  tableware,  and  cut  glass.  The  number  of  firms  that 
cover  this  entire  list  in  this  country  do  not  number  over  50  to  60. 
They  emplov  probably  60,000  people,  and  the  aggregate  of  their  sales 
will  probably  amount  to  about  $15,000,000. 

In  presenting  our  claims  on  this  question  of  revision  of  the  tariff 
we  desire  to  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  ask  for  an  increased 
duty,  but  to  ask  for  a  different  method  of  assessing  the  duty.  I  think 
your  committee  has  had  quite  an  enlightenment  in  the  questions  that 
nave  been  asked  and  answered  here  in  the  last  day  or  two  in  regard 
to  the  undervaluation  of  imported  goods.  At  present  our  duties  are 
bft^  entirely  on  the  principle  of  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  to  stand  advances  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  first, 
from^  through,  and  by  the  question  of  undervaluation ;  and  second,  by 
discrimination  of  freirfit  rates  between  manufacturers  in  America 
and  manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  also  through  other  causes  which 
we  have  enumerated  in  a  brief  which  we  shall  submit,  we  feel  we  can 
not  stand  anjr  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and.  ask  that  you  ffentlemen 

five  us  a  specific  duty,  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  an  ad  valorem, 
ut  which,  we  beg  to  state,  is  no  more  of  a  duty  than  we  are  entitled 
to  under  the  present  bill  were  that  duty  properly  assessed  and 
collected. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what,  the  revenue  is  from  cut  glass 
now? 

Mr.  BiiAiR.  Sixty  per  cent  on  cut  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Blair  covers  a  great  many  classes  of  glass.  He 
is  not  confined  to  cut  fflass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  all  ornamental  glass,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir.  I  have  enumerated  the  line  of  glasses  covered, 
such  as  tumblers,  goblets,  shades,  globes,  lamps,  tableware,  lamp 
chimneys,  and  others.  That  whole  line  of  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  common,  ordinary  bottles,  we  cover. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  stated  in  your  brief  your  suggestions  as 
to  the  new  classifications  you  desire  to  have? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  beg  to  say  that  we  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  have  framed  a  list  of  schedules  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present  schedules,  whicJi  you  will  see  by  comparison  of  number,  it 
which  many  of  the  incongruities  and  maccuracies  that  are  in  the 
present  bill  have  been  entirely  eliminated.  We  beg  to  say  that  we 
have  made  this  especially  clear  and  explicit,  so  that  the  disputes  and 
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appeals  and  court  trials  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last  ten  years  in 
the  customs-house  may  be  hereafter  avoided. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  general  effect  is  to  raise  the  duty^  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  to  get  what  we  have  m  such  shape 
that  it  may  be  thoroughly  understood,  so  that  under  the  present  duty 
we  will  have  a  proper  valuation  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  specific  duties  were  possible  instead  of  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Blair.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  brief  submitted  and  filed  by  Mr.  Blair  is  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  £4, 1908. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  in  appearing  before  your  honorable 
bodv  to-day  asking  for  consideration  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision, 
we  beg  to  say  that  our  main  grievance  or  complaint  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  tariff  bill  cafis  for  an  ad  valorem  duty,  while  we  de- 
sire a  duty  imposed  on  the  principal  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  com- 
bined. Our  reason  for  asking  this  change  in  the  manner  of  assess- 
ing duty  4s  because  of  the  very  great  undervaluation  upon  the  cost  of 
goods  brought  into  our  country  by  importers  from  foreign  countries^ 
A  reference  to  the  custom-house  records  will  show  to  what  extent  this 
evil  has  existed,  how  frequent  have  been  the  disputes  and  appeals  and 
court  trials,  and  when  it  is  shown  that  the  courts  have  in  their  deci- 
sions added  as  much  as  40  per  cent  in  some  cases  to  the  importer's 
dutiable  cost  price,  we  think  the  justice  of  our  claims  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

We  do  not  advocate  an  increase  over  the  present  rates,  but  in  the 
proposed  rearrangement  some  articles  will  necessarily  be  advanced 
and  others  decreased;  therefore  we  ask  for  a  readjustment  'of  the 
schedule  governing  that  extensive  cla^  of  manufactured  goods  known 
as  "  glassware  "  and  used  in  connection  with  artificial  lighting  and 
glassware  used  in  every  hotel,  restaurant,  and  cafe,  as  well  as  on 
domestic  tables.  Paragraph  100  of  the  present  bill  is  the  onljr  para- 
graph supposed  to  cover  this  class  of  goods.  It  is  vague  and  incom- 
plete, and  for  this  reason  the  Government's  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  this  class  of  glassware  being  imported  is  incomplete  and 
worthless,  as  the  bulk  of  it  is  coming  m  under  section  6,  articles  of 
manufacture  nonenumerated,  and  paragraph  193,  as  manufactures  of 
miscellaneous  metals,  and  paragraph  112,  under  the  general  sheet 
glass,  mirror,  and  lense  schedule.  We  therefore  ask  that  such  glass- 
ware be  specifically  enumerated,  and,  further,  that  the  bracket,  glass, 
and  glassware  be  separated  so  it  could  be  known  exactly  what  revenue 
is  derived  from  glassware. 

Since  July,  1907,  the  date  the  German  agreement  went  into  effect, 
in  connection  with  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  the  blown- 
glassware  industry  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition,  more  especially 
those  manufactured  goods  in  direct  competition  with  imported  goods. 
The  fact  is,  during  that  period  the  blown  factories  of  America  have 
been  operating  only  partially.  One  of  the  largest  concerns  has  gone 
into  bankruptcy;  others  may  follow  if  relief  is  not  given  to  equalize 
the  difference  m  cost  of  labor,  while  during  this  same  period  most 
of  the  press-glass  factories  have  been  operating  in  full  or  almost  in 
full.  We  therefore  say  that  if  present  strai":ht  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
was  collected  on  correct  valuation  we  would  be  satisfied,  and  that  a 
change  of  rate  is  necessary  and  must  necessarily  be  specific  to  equalize 
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the  difference  in  cost  of  labor,  and  to  give  us  what  was  intended 
in  tlie  present  bill  and  to  overcome  the  advantages  given  by  the  Ger- 
man agreement. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  glassware  that  is  imported  is  a  luxury. 
European  manufacturers  of  such  glassware  are  establishing  ware- 
houses in  this  country  and  doing  their  own  importing,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  American  importer.  The  valuation  they  put  on  their 
goods  under  the  German  agreement  is  not  known  to  their  American 
competitors.  It  seems  impossible  to  obtain  this  information.  Pressed 
glassware,  as  manufactured  in  America,  may  to  some  extent  be  con- 
sidered a  necessity,  for  it  is  used  extensivelv  and  can  be  sold  in  com- 
petition with  the  cheaper  grade  of  imported  blown  glassware. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glassware  please  bear  in  mind  that  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  product  is  the  pay  rolls  for  labor, 
and  if  the  pay  rolls  of  the  items  we  use,  such  as  fuel,  sand,  chemicals, 
and  supplies,  be  included  the  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  would 
be  about  80  per  cent. 

We  ask  for  this  protection  because  our  labor  cost  has  been  greatly 
augmented  by  state  legislation  on  account  of  the  child-labor  agita- 
tion, necessitating  the  employment  of  adult  unskilled  labor  that  here- 
tofore was  done  by  boys  who  were  learning  the  trade. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  required  much,  if  any,  pro- 
tection on  pressed  glassware,  because  its  manufacture  has  been  con- 
fined to  a  great  extent  to  Ajnerica.  Europeans,  also  Japanese,  are 
also  manufacturing  it.  Many  articles  are  m  part  pressed  and  part 
blown,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  describe  either  pressed  glass- 
ware or  blown  glassware  so  they  can  be  readily  distinguished  one 
from  the  other;  a  very  lar^  proportion  could  only  be  distinguished 
by  experts.  Many  glass  articles  that  are  now  made  by  blowing  could 
be  pressed  if  the  tariff  was  arranged  to  favor  pressed  glassware,  and 
should  you  make  a  discriminating  rate  of  duty  between  pressed  and 
blown  glassware  we  would  be  no  better  off  than  we  are  to-day. 

We  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  to  freight  rates.  International 
freight  rates  are  so  much  less  than  interstate  freight  rates  from  sea- 
board to  interior  on  corresponding  goods  that  it  operates  to  nullify 
the  tariff  materially,  and  if  this  could  be  regulated  by  Congress  we 
would  have  the  Canadian  railroad  freight  rates  to  contend  with. 
To  illustrate  the  undervaluation  with  freight  discriminations  f:ivor- 
ing  imports  to  interior,  we  quote  the  following: 


Railroad  rates  from  New 

y 

ork. 

— 

To  Chi- 
cago. 

To  East 
St.  LouLs. 

To  Peoria. 

On  American  goods         _    . 

Centg. 

Cents. 
64 
19 

CetUs. 

61 

On  foreign  goods . 

'              Ifi 

18 

Advantages  to  foreign  manufacturers .  ...    „ 

39 

45 

4S 

The  above  figures  do  not  look  very  large,  but  they  amount  to  about 
all  the  profit  that  can  be  made  out  of  some  things;  so  jou  can  readily 
see,  with  a  60  per  cent  duty,  that  between  undervaluations  and  frei^rht 
discriminations  in  favor  of  the  imported  goods  it  has  been  cut  to 
about  one-half  the  amount  provided  oy  the  tariff  schedule. 
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We  ask  that  paragraph  99  be  changed  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
paragraph  we  offer  to  take  the  place  of  paragraph  100  in  the  present 
bin,  and  we  ask  new  paragraphs  to  enumerate  such  articles  oi  glass- 
ware that  are  not  specifically  named  in  the  glassware  schedule,  and 
that  heretofore  have  been  classed  under  paragraph  193  and  section  6 
by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  oecause  the  courts  .have  so 
decided. 

We  ask  that  a  tariff  commission  be  provided.  If  for  no  other  rea- 
son, this  is  necessary  to  officially  decide  what  certain  articles  of  manu- 
facture are,  so  as  to  eliminate  inconsistencies  and  repetitions.  For. 
example,  what  is  porcelain?  In  the  Dingley  bill  this  is  rated  as 
glassware,  in  paragraph  100;  also  as  chinaware  in  paragraphs  95 
and  96.  There  are  articles  of  glassware  known  to  the  trade  that  are 
intended  to  be  covered  under  the  new  paragraph  100  that  are  men- 
tioned in  paragraph  116,  such  as  alabaster  glass,  coral  glass,  rock- 
crystal  glass,  spar  glass. 

Sometning  is  needed  like  Congress  has  provided  in  the  pure-food 
bill,  that  the  present  inconsistencies  may  eventually  be  eliminated. 

Proposed  for  1909  bill. 

GLASSWARE. 

Change  paragraph  99  to  read : 

Plain  green  or  colored  glass  bottles,  vials,  or  jars,  blown  or  pressed  whea 
filled,  and  covered  or  uncovered  demijohns  and  carboys,  filled  or  unfilled,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for,  and  whether  their  contents  be  dutiable  or  free 
(except  such  as  contain  merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  or 
to  a  rate  of  duty  based  in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  value  thereof,  which  shaU 
be  dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to  their  contents),  shall  pay  duty  as  follows: 
If  holding  more  than  one  pint,  one  cent  per  pound;  if  holding  not  more  than 
one  |)int,  and  not  less  than  one- fourth  of  a  pint,  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
poniul;  if  holding  less  than  one-fourth  of  a  pint,  fifty  cents  per  gross:  Provided, 
That  none  of  the  above  articles  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  40  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  that  same  shall  not  be  filled  as  a  subterfuge. 

Change  paragraph  100  to  read : 

Articles  of  glass  and  glassware,  colored,  colorless,  opal,  opaque,  completed  or 
partially  completed,  including:  chimneys,  globes,  shades,  and  other  articles  made 
of  glass  and  used  in  connection  with  artificial  lighting,  either  pressed  or  molded 
or  blown,  and  including  tumblers,  stem  ware,  decanters,  carafes,  dishes,  com- 
ports, water  bottles,  oil  bottles,  jugs,  pitchers,  vases,  and  other  containers  made 
of  glass;  also  table  glassware,  either  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  including  un- 
filled jars,  vials,  and  bottles  with  or  without  ground  stoppers,  and  including 
siphon  bottles,  inks,  salt  shakers  with  or  without  metallic  tops  or  mountings, 
and  any  articles  of  which  such  glass  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value 
not  otherwise  specifically  provided  for: 

Provided,  They  are  not  oniamented  or  decorated  in  any  manner,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty-fire  per  centum  ad  valorem:  And  pro- 
vided further,  If  they  be  decorated  in  any  manner  by  being  cut,  engraved, 
painted,  stained,  fumed,  silvered,  gilded,  etched,  sand  blasted,  frosted,  ground, 
or  printed  In  any  manner  with  cither  polished  or  unpolished  ground  surface  or 
flat  flutes  or  otherwise  partially  or  completely  ornamented  or  decorated,  not 
otherwise  specifically  provided  for,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  six  cents  per  pound  and 
flfty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  or  glassware  pressed  or  molded  or  blown,  weighing  less 
than  two  pounds  per  dozen :  Provided,  They  are  not  ornamented,  cut,  or  deco- 
rated In  any  manner,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  pound  and  twenty- 
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flre  per  centum  ad  valorem :  And  provided  further,  If  they  be  ornamented,  cut, 
or  decorated  in  any  manner  they  shall  pay  a  duty  of  twelve  cents  per  pound  and 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

Articles  of  glass  known  as  blanks  for  cutting.  If  wholly  unflnished,  ten  cents 
per  pound;  if  partially  finished,  ten  cents  per  pound  and  fifty  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

A  new  paragraph  to  be  inserted : 

All  pressed  or  molded  or  blown  glassware  or  articles  made  of  molten  glass, 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  comiKTsed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  glass,  togetlier  with  all  metallic  attachments  thereto,  whether  partially  or 
wholly  manufactured  of  glass,  if  completed  or  partially  completed,  shall  pay  a 
duty  of  tAu  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  ask  that  present  bracket  glass  and  glassware  be  separated,  giv- 
ing glassware  bracket  to  itself. 
Asking  your  kind  consideration  in  our  behalf,  we  beg  to  remain, 
xours,  respectfully, 

Geo.  W.  Blair, 
Daniel  C.  Kipley, 
Wm.  F.  Dorflinger, 
Marshall  W.  Gleason, 
W.  A.  B.  Dalzell, 
Wm.  T.  Gillinder, 
Thos.  W.  McCreary, 
Glass  Manufacturers^  Committee, 


GLASSWARE   AND  GLASS  MABBLES. 

THE  XnnTED  STATES  GLASS  COUFAHT,  FITTSBirRG,  FA.,  FILES  A 
SVFFLEMEFTAL  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  GLASS- 
WAKE  AND  GLASS  KATIBLF,S. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  Sl^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
Dear  Sir:  I  just  received  from  the  other  side  some  foreign  costs 
on  blown  ware,  which  show  on  the  inclosed  illustrations,  which  are 
full  size,  the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  on  these  articles  at 
home  and  abroad  and  also  the  weights.  Mr.  Blair  and  I,  since  our 
return,  have  gone  all  over  our  schedule  which  we  filed  with  your 
committee  and  are  unable  to  find  anything  in  it  that  is  not  fair. 
You  will  notice  that  we  have  included  pressed  ware  in  the  schedule, 
and  inasmuch  as  we  were  unable  to  separate  the  blown  ware  from 
the  pressed  ware,  we  thought  it  best  to  put  it  in  with  the  blown  in 
order  to  prevent  complications  that  would  arise  in  the  custom-house 
as  to  whether  an  article  was  pressed  or  blown.  We  are  making  ware 
to-day  that  it  would  take  an  expert  to  tell  whether  it  was  blown  or 

fresed,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  foreigners  are  on  to  us  very  close. 
f  you  desire.  I  can  cet  you  up  a  line  of  samples  which  will  demon- 
strate more  clearly  what  I  mean. 

We  found  that  glass  marbles,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  only 
two  years  old  in  this  country,  and  therefore  might  be  considered  one 
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of  the  infant  industries,  was  omitted  in  our  schedule,  and  should  be 
enumerated  in  the  articles  and  classed  with  blown  ware.  I  also 
inclose  an  illustration  of  them. 

Yours,  truly,  Daniel  C.  Ripley, 

President  United  States  Glass  Company. 


FIREPROOF   GLASSWARE. 

[Paragraph  100.] 

GEO.  E.  PAINE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  STATES  THAT  FIEEPROOF 
GLASSWARE  USED  BT  HOC  IS  NOT  HADE  IN  THIS  COUNTRT. 

Cincinnati,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  ♦  ♦  ♦  This  company  purchases  a  large  amount  of 
domestic  and  foreign  glassware  every  year.  The  goods  purchased 
abroad  are  fireproof  glooes  and  shades  for  use  on  lamp  fixtures.  This 
fireproof  glassware  does  not  break  because  of  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion caused  by  change  of  temperatures.  In  other  words,  bv  heat  you 
might  melt  a  hole  through  a  globe,  but  you  would  not  break  it. 

This  glass  is  not  made  in  jSnerica,  and  we  are  forced  to  use  it,  and 
the  present  duty  is  60  per  cent.  We  sell  our  product  to  people  of 
small  means,  who  can  not  afford  electricity  or  ordinary  gas  for  illu- 
mination, and  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  should  have  to  pay  60  per 
cent  duty  on  these  glass  globes  and  shades,  especially  as  no  American 
manufacturer  makes  this  glass,  as  we  have  stated. 

American  makers  of  glassware  for  use  in  connection  with  lamp 
fixtures  are  so  prosperous  and  independent  that  it  is  their  genenu 
rule  to  require  cash  with  the  order,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  par- 
ticular manufacturers  do  not  need  any  tariff  protection  at  all,  but  we 
write  you  only  in  reference  to  the  particular  line  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Geo.  H.  Paine, 

Treasurer  of  the  Independent 

Light  and  Stove  Company. 


GLASS  BOTTLES. 

[Paragraphs  99  and  100.] 

E.  A.  AGABJ),  OF  FAIBBVBT,  HI.,  ASKS  THAT  THE  PBESENT 
DUTIES  ON  GLASS  BOTTLES  BE  BETAINED. 

Tuesday,  November  2^^  1908. 

Mr.  AoARD.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  at  the 
age  of  11  years  my  father  entered  one  of  the  few  glass-bottle  fac- 
tories then  in  this  country  as  a  "  tending  boy ;  "  as  the  small  boy  who 
carried  away  the  bottles  when  made  by  the  blower  was  called  at  that 
time. 

He  worked  his  way  through  the  various  grades  of  employees,  re- 
maining actively  engaged  in  the  business,  until  he  retired  at  the  age 
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of  CO  years.    I  myself  went  to  work  in  a  glass  factory  at  the  age  of 

14  years,  became  a  blower  at  19,  and  worked  at  the  trade  for  several 
years^  and  am  now  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  Glass  Bottle 
Blowers'  Association,  although  it  has  been  about  twelve  years  since 
I  worked  at  the  trade;  and  though  I  appear  before  you  to-day  repre- 
senting the  manufacturers,  by  heredity,  birth,  education,  and  train- 
ing my  sympathies  remain  with  the  workmen ;  and  in  discussing  the 
effect  of  a  protective  tariff,  or  the  lack  thereof,  upon  this  industry, 
even  irom  the  standpoint  of  a  manufacturer,  I  can  not  get  away  from 
the  effect  of  my  early  environments,  and  the  thought  of  the  weal 
or  the  woe  of  the  employees.  The  skilled  mechanic  and  his  family 
are  always  uppermost  in  my  mind. 

The  manufacturers  of  glass  bottles  most  respectfully  urge  that  in 
any  revision  of  the  tariff  that  you  may  recommend  that  the  present 
import  duties  upon  bottles  may  remain  imdisturbed. 

Within  the  past  eighteen  or  twenty  years  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence with  the  banef m  effects  of  a  lesser  tariff  upon  our  product,  and 
a  repetition  of  those  experiences  at  this  time  can  not  be  contemplated 
with  other  than  grave  misgivings. 

The  tariff  acts  of  1883  and  1890  were  such  a  stimulus  to  the  indus- 
try that  within  that  period  the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  glass  bottles  increased  more  than  threefold,  and  the  amount 
of  capital  invested  in  this  business  was  corr^pondinglv  increased. 

The  tariff  law  of  1894,  known  as  the  "  mlson  bill,"  which  went 
into  effect  August  27, 1894,  dealt  us  a  blow  from  which  we  were  years 
in  recovering.  During  all  of  the  time  this  act,  which  reduced  the  duty 
on  glass  bottles  from  17  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases 
nearly  one-half,  was  in  operation  the  business  was  in  a  terribly  de- 
moralized condition.  Many  furnaces  remained  out  of  blast  the  entire 
time,  others  were  only  operated  a  part  of  the  time,  several  were  per- 
manently abandoned,  and  only  a  few  establishments,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  and  far  removed  from  seaports  and  closely  adjacent 
to  the  purchaser,  were  able  to  run  with  any  degree  of  regularity.  It 
was  a  grim  and  bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  taxed  the  intelli- 
gence, patience,  ingenuity,  skill,  and  financial  resources  of  employer 
and  employee  alike  to  the  utmost. 

After  the  most  rigid  and  economical  methods  of  production  and 
distribution  had  been  adopted,  there  still  remained  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  production  of  bottles  in  this  country  and  the 
cost  of  production  in  Europe  that  we  were  forced  to  ask  our  men  to 
increase  their  hours  of  labor  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  situation  and 
stem  the  tide  and  flood  of  importation.  This,  failing  to  meet  the 
situation,  and  we  being  unable  to  hold  our  own  against  foreign  com- 
petition, we  were  finally  reluctantly  compelled  to  ask  our  employees 
to  come  to  our  assistance  by  accepting  a  reduction  in  wages  of  from 

15  to  25  per  cent.  Our  labor  is  highly  skilled  and  intelligent,  but  a 
roposition  of  this  character,  which  would  reduce  their  standard  of 
tfe  and  living  below  the  comfort  line,  met  with  the  most  determined 

opposition  from  them.  They  were  slow  to  grasp  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  with  which  we  were  confronted,  and  to  realize  that  our  very 
industrial  life  was  at  stake,  and  for  a  time  refusing  to  meet  the  un- 
pleasant crisis  in  the  only  way  possible,  strikes  and  labor  disputes, 
with  all  of  their  attendant  heartburnings,  misunderstandings,  and 
disturbances  ensued,  until  a  fuller  appreciation  of  our  unhappy 
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plight  was  reluctantly  borne  home  to  them,  and  they  went  to  work, 
where  employment  could  be  secured,  at  the  reduced  wage. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  bottles  nearly  all  of  the  cost  lies  in 
the  wages  paid  to  labor,  the  material  of  which  the  glass  is  com- 
posed—lime, sand,  and  soda — being  of  small  value  except  for  the  nec- 
essary labor  expended  upon  it,  so  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  must  fall  most  heavily  upon  labor,  who  will  quickly  and 
fiercely  resent  any  attempt  to  take  from  them  or  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  only  thing  they  have  to  sell — ^that  is,  their  brawn  and  skill. 
And  who  will  say  that  their  position  is  not  a  natural,  a  logical,  and  a 
proper  one.  Certainly  the  people  and  the  business  interests  of  this 
country  can  not  fail  to  be  injured  by  anything  that  reduces  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  and  that  brings  upon 
us  wide-spread  labor  disturbances  and  strife,  which  we  are  seeking 
in  this  instance  to  avoid.  Some  of  the  papers  are  seeking  to  advo- 
cate a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  various  lines  of  manufactured 
articles  in  the  interest,  as  they  claim,  of  the  consumer. 

I  heard  a  gentleman  say  just  a  few  moments  ago  there  is  a  great 
clamor  upon  the  part  of  the  consumer  for  a  reduced  tariff.  I  do  not 
know  where  that  clamor  is.  I  think  I  meet  as  many  consumers,  per- 
haps, among  those  who  are  not  interested  in  protected  industries  as 
any  man  on  this  committee.  I  live  in  a  purely  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  at  some  time  during  the  year,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say,  every 
farmer  in  the  township  goes  through  m;^  office  and  I  meet  him  and 
talk  to  him.  I  am  interested  in  this  sullject  as  well  as  in  every  eco- 
nomical and  industrial  subject.  I  have  never  failed  in  the  last  year 
to  meet  a  farmer  five  minutes  without  asking  him  his  views  on  the 
tariff  question,  and  I  have  never  heard  one  of  them  advocate  a  reduc- 
tion upon  a  single  article  that  is  manufactured  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  about  that.  Proceed  with  your 
argument. 

Sir.  Agard.  Very  well,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  European  manufacturers  have  such  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage in  the  way  of  cheaper  production — that  is,  cheaper  labor — that 
they  can  put  their  product  on  the  American  market  at  a  price  that  is 
simply  impossible  for  the  American  manufacturer  to  meet  without  a 
tariff  high  enough  to  be  protective.  Indeed,  if  glas?  bottles  were  ad- 
mitted fiee  of  duty,  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  mean  the  extinction  of 
the  business  in  this  country. 

The  reduction  of  the  import  duty  will  not,  in  this  case,  as  I  have 
said  before,  benefit  the  general  public,  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  is 
the  consumer.  Upon  the  contrary,  it  will  result  in  a  direct  and  per- 
manent injury  to  the  general  public,  by  reason  of  the  closing  of  many 
plants,  with  the  dispersing  and  scattering  of  large  bodies  of  skilled 
workmen  and  the  reduction  of  the  purchasing  power  of  all  of  those 
identified  with  this  business,  even  if  some  of  the  factories  should  be 
able  to  continue  in  operation.  If  the  price  of  bottles  was  reduced  to 
the  brewer,  the  bottler,  and  to  the  great  establishments  of  so-called 
patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  what  possible  benefit  can  the  con- 
sumer derive  from  that.  Beer,  mineral  water,  and  patent  medicines 
will  still  sell  at  retail  at  the  same  price,  and  even  the  bottler  would 
not  be  benefited,  as  the  destruction  of  their  business  would  have  put 
it  beyond  the  power  of  a  large  number  of  former  consumers  to  pur- 
chase the  product  of  the  bottler.  A  single  illustration  to  which  I 
called  your  attention  a  moment  ago  will  illustrate  my  meaning. 
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"  Warner's  Safe  Cure,"  which  is  a  patent  medicine,  costs  at  retail 
$1  per  bottle,  equal  to  $144  per  ctoss.  The  cost  of  a  gross  of  bot- 
tles, laid  down  in  Kochester,  N.  x.,  is  about  $4,  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  the  total  cost.  Suppose  by  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  the  price 
of  bottles  is  reduced  to  $3  per  gross,  making  the  cost  of  the  medicine 
$143  per  gross,  what  possible  chance  is  there  for  the  retail  buver,  the 
general  public,  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  reduced  price,  which  is  less 
flian  1  cent  per  bottle? 

The  European  manufacturer  has  another  great  advantage  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  fact  that  he  can  and  does  operate  his 
plant  twelve  months  in  the  year,  while  in  this  country  we  are  forced 
to  close  our  glass  factories  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  in  some  cases  both  the  months  of  June  and  September,  these 
months  being  altogether  too  hot  for  the  operation  of  our  plants  to  be 
profitable.  The  foreign  manufacturer  erects  a  furnace  and  operates 
it  continuously  until  it  is  burned  out,  which  may  be  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  closes  down  to  repair  or  rebuild.  In  this  country  a  tank 
furnace  will  cost  about  $20,000,  and  after  being  operated  from  seven 
to  ten  months  must  be  closed  because  the  weather  has  become  too  hot 
to  permit  its  operation.  The  putting  out  of  the  fires  in  a  glass  fur- 
nace means  its  practical  destruction,  and  it  must  be  rebuilt  before  it 
can  be  again  operated,  so  that  in  the  item  of  furnaces  alone  the  cost 
of  the  American  manufacturer  is  more  than  double  that  of  his  foreign 
competitor. 

The  following  will  show  the  cost  of  the  standard  sizes  of  beer  and 
water  bottles  in  Germany,  taken  from  statistics,  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  same  class  of  ware  in  this  country. 

Cost  of  making  a  gross  of  pint  and  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in 
Germany :  Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing,  65  cents;  fuel,  material,  box- 
ing, and  supplies,  $1.05;  total  cost  of  production,  $1.70. 

I  have  not  the  exact  figures  giving  cost  of  production  of  glass  bot- 
tles in  England,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is  more  than  $1  per  gross  less 
than  the  cost  in  this  country,  upon  pint  and  quart  beers,  water  bottles, 
and  goods  of  that  character. 

The  English  manufacturer  is  offering  to  deliver  free  on  board  ship 
quart  beer  and  water  bottles,  packed  in  cases  of  1  ^oss  each,  at  $3.63 
per  gross ;  pints  at  $2.89  per  gross,  less  2 J  per  cent  discount  if  payment 
is  made  in  thirty  days  after  delivery,  while  the  German  manufacturer 
is  selling  quart  beer  and  water  bottles  in  the  ports  of  Mexico  for  $2 
per  gross,  the  buyer  paying  the  tariff  and  freight  from  port  of  deliv- 
ery to  interior  destination,  and  the  same  can  be  done  here. 

Cost  of  production  in  America, 

Cost  of  quarts  (gross) : 

Fuel,  materia],  and  soppHes $2.00 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 2.09 

Total  cost  of  quarts 4.  CD 

Oost  of  pints  (gross) : 

Fuel,  material,  and  supplies 1.44 

Labor,  salaries,  and  blowing 1.57 

Total  cost  of  pints 3.01 

ATerage  cost  in  America,  pints  and  quarts 3. 65 

Arerage  cost  In  Germany,  pints  and  quarts 1.70 
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Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  said  that  the  average  cost  in  America,  pints  and 
quarts,  is  $3.55  per  gross,  while  the  average  cost  in  Germany,  pints 
and  quarts,  is  $1.70  per  gross. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  average  cost? 

Mr.  AoARD.  That  is  the  average  cost ;  yes,  sir ;  in  Germany  $1.70, 
while  the  average  cost  in  this  country  is  $3.75. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  these  figures  can  only  be  approximate. 
They  are  not  intended  to  be  accurate.  My  understanaing  is  that 
the  cost  in  Germany  was  taken  from  two  or  three  factories  engaged 
in  that  line  of  work,  and  I  know  that  the  cost  as  stated  in  this  coun- 
try, as  I  have  just  given  it,  was  taken  from  a  few  factories  that 
engage  in  this  character  of  work  in  this  country. 
'  Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  wanted  your  statement  repeated. 

Mr.  AoARD.  Skilled  workmen  have  made  them  for  years  at  a  time, 
skilled  workmen  who  were  put  on  an  order  for  a  month  or  so,  ana 
naturally  would  not  make  as  many  of  them,  and  the  cost  would  neces- 
sarily be  increased. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  average  cost  in  Germany  is  $1.70? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes,  sir;   and  $3.55  in  this  country. 

As  indicating  the  fact  that  our  idea  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
upon  bottles  can  not  prove  other  than  injurious  to  us  is  well  founded, 
I  feel  that  I  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  report  of  an 
investigation  made  by  the  president  of  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers' 
Association  during  the  time  that  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  operation,  to 
wit,  during  the  month  of  April,  1896,  he  having  visited  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  upon  business  connected  with  his  office,  and  while  there 
investigated*  the  importations  at  that  port  alone.    He  said : 

Finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  information  at  the  custom-house  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  I  went  to  the  office  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  commercial  reporter  of  tliat  paper.  He  kindly  agreed  to  help  me.  and 
we  went  down  to  the  custom-house  together  and  secured  the  following  data  on 
Importation,  viz: 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine — I  may  say  right  here  that  the  rea- 
son the  importation  of  bottles  filled  is  given  is  that  they  come  into 
direct  competition  with  empty  bottles  here.  They  are  emptied  here 
and  then  thrown  on  the  market. 

Quarter  ending  December  31,  1895:  Ponndi. 

Bottles  filled  with  wine 374,832 

Bottles  filled  with  brewed  stuff,  medicines,  liquor,  etc 90,062 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  wines,  clarets,  water  bottles 99,396 

Empty  demijohns 85, 695 

Quarter  ending  March  31,  1896 : 

Quart  bottles  filled  with  wine 313,750 

Pint  bottles  filled  with  wine 252 

Filled  with  liquor,  medicines,  etc 127,576 

Empty  bottles,  beers,  clarets,  water  bottles,  etc 1,625,331 

Empty  demijohns 39, 958 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  goods  were  imported  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  do  not  include  importations  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 

The  general  manager  of  the  bottling  department  of  the  National  Brewing 
Company,  said :  "  We  can  purchase  Imported  beer  bottles  cheaper  than  the  home 
goods  can  be  put  on  the  market."  Mr.  Deberry,  sui>erintendent  of  the  bottling 
department  of  the  United  Brewing  Ck)mpany.  claims  that  it  is  solely  a  matter 
of  cheapness  with  them  in  handling  the  foreign  goods.  **  We  can,"  he  said, 
"purchase  the  Imported  goods  much  cheai)er  than  the  home  article,  although 
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we  find  the  eastern  and  homemade  bottles  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pres- 
sure than  the  foreign  bottles." 

On  April  11,  1896,  I  visited  the  docks,  and  to  my  surprise  I  saw  three  large 
Antwerp  and  Hamburg  ships  unloading  cargoes  of  beer  bottles,  wines,  sodas, 
clarets,  etc.  These  goods  are  shipped  in  crates  and  sacks,  and  all  three  ships 
were  unloading  at  the  wharf  in  the  port  of  San  Francisco  on  the  snme  day,  and 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  it  was  a  sickening  sight  to  behold. 

There  are  1,200  grocers  in  San  Francisco;  they  are  well  organized  and  all 
handle  demijohns  for  wine,  and  mostly  Imported  bottles.  I  interviewed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Grocery  Men's  AsFociation,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  did  not  know 
that  they  were  using  the  foreign  bottles  and  could  not  tell  an  imported  bottle 
from  one  made  in  this  country. 

The  statistics  sent  out  monthly  by  the  Treasury  Department  giv- 
ing the  value  of  imports  of  this  line  of  goods  from  the  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Wilson  bill,  August  27, 1894,  to  October  31,  1896, 
are  as  follows: 

Bottles,  yials,  demijohns,  and  carboys,  $1,024,401. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  during  the  time  that  this  enormous 
importation  of  glass  bottles  was  being  made  American  plants  were 
lying  idle,  and  diould  any  reduction  or  change  in  the  present  sched- 
ule upon  bottles  be  made  a  like  condition  of  affairs  would  speedily 
prevail. 

The  glass  bottle  business  of  this  country  is  not  a  small  one,  and 
unworthy  of  your  consideration,  but  niillions  of  capital  and  thou- 
sands of  men  are  actively  engaged  in  this  enterprise. 

The  greatest  and  the  gravest  problem  confronting  Europe  to-day  is 
the  problem  of  their  unemployed.  Men  a  long  time  out  of  work, 
hungry  men  with  hungry  nimilies,  are  not  wise  and  will  not  listen 
to  reason.  That  is  the  philosophical  reasoning  of  the  high  salaried 
and  the  well  fed.  A  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  glass  bottles  will 
lessen  the  menace  confronting  Europe  by  putting  a  large  number  of 
their  unemployed  to  work,  and  will  transfer  their  trouble  to  your 
shoulders  by  closing  our  factories  and  reducing  our  capital,  our  in- 
vestments, and  our  men  to  idleness,  with  all  of  the  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  ills  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  idle  capital  and  idle 
men,  or  it  will  force  a  reduction  in  wages  to  just  the  amount  that  the 
tariff  might  be  reduced.  ^  The  manufacturer  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution  in  this  country  to  the  last  final  fraction 
that  it  is  possible  to  attain  without  scaling  down  the  wages  of  every 
person  whom  he  may  employ. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  sorry  the  chairman  interrupted  the  speaker,  be- 
cause it  has  necessitated  asking  this  one  question : 

You  were  speaking  of  the  sentiment  in  your  community,  but  had  so 
far  spoken  of  one  class  in  the  community.  Knowing  where  you  reside 
I  know  that  you  represent  a  community  made  up  of  prosperous  farm- 
ers, of  manufacturers,  of  farm  laborers,  of  mechanics,  of  railroad 
men,  of  steamboat  men,  of  mine  owners,  of  miners,  and  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  professional  men.     You  say  that  the  sentiment  there  of 

these  consumers  regarding  the  tariff  revision  is 

Mr.  Agard.  The  sentiment  is,  if  the  committee  please,  that  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  present  tariff  laws,  and  I  speak  ad- 
visedly, because  I  made  it  my  business  to  speak  to  those  men.  Of 
course,  as  to  the  men  engaged  as  workmen  in  protected  industries,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  ask  them.    I  am  one  of  them  myself. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  am  very  glad  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  all  of  those 
consumers,  because  I  know  that  is  a  typical  American  community. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  never  heard  anybody 
complain  of  the  high  prices  of  living  during  the  past  year  J 

Mr.  Agard.  No  ;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  at  alL 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  asking  him  that. 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  the  high  price  of  living  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  high  tariff  rates  at  all? 

Mr.  Agard.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  has. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  to  say.  you  do  not  believe  the  tariff  has  ad- 
vanced prices  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  the  man  we  are  talking  about.  You  do  not  think 
the  ultimate  consumei*  has  had  to  pay  anything  more  on  account  of 
hiffh  tariffs? 

Mr.  Agard.  Not  along  any  lines  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  account  for  the  enormous  increase  of 
living  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  have  not  accounted  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  that  explains  your  other  answer, 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  engaged  in  making  bottles? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  worked  at  it  for  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh;  that  will  do.     [Lauffhter.] 

Mr.  Agard.  I  saved  money  enough  while  working  at  the  trade  to 
attend  law  school,  and  am  practicing  law.  I  want  to  say  in  explana- 
tion that  I  base  my  reason  for  believing  that  the  consumer  does  not 
ultimktely  pay  this  upon  the  fact  that  up  until  a  few  years  ago  and 
during  nearly  all  of  tne  years  when  I  was  engaged  as  a  blower  in  the 
glass-bottle  business  I  was  secretary  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
labor  organization  and  met  the  manufacturers  to  fix  the  wages,  and 
we  got  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  retire  entirely  from  your  profession  of  blower 
when  you  went  into  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  That  is  a  question  upon  which  I  believe  there  is  no 
tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  about  the  wines  in  bottles  being  imported  free 
of  duty.    The  bottles  have  no  duty,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Agard.  Yes;  but  I  say  that  the  reason  I  mentioned  that  is 
that  during  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  in  effect  they  did  not  pay 
that,  and  the  result  was  they  sent  them  over  here  filled  with  cheap 
wines,  and  the  wines  were  emptied  and  the  bottles  were  sent  into 
competition  in  the  trade  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  do  now  still  go  into  competition,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Agard.  Certainly.  There  are  glass  bottles  imported — lots  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  how  much  that  amounts  to  ? 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  did  not  bring  those  figures  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said,  also,  that  you  went  down  on  the  wharf  in 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Agard.  No,  sir;  I  was  quoting  from  the  report  of  the  president 
of  the  Glass  Blowers'  Association. 
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Mr.  GmoGS.  You  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  sick  from  s:;eing 
the  bottles  empty  or  seeing  them  imported  ? 

Mr.  AoABD.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  gentleman,  I  do  not  think 
a  full  bottle  would  sicken  him. 

Mr.  Grigos.  Could  you  stand  a  doubling  of  this  duty? 

Mr.  Agard.  We  do  not  ask  to  have  the  duty  raised  at  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  like  to  have  it  raised? 

Mr.  Agabd.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  it  raised. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  that  injure  your  business,  if  we  did  raise  it? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  think  so.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  so.  The  gloss 
manufacturers,  you  will  find,  are  in  a  different  position  from  other 
manufacturers.  If  you  raise  the  duty  on  this,  the  blowers  would  get 
it  at  the  next  wage  conference.  The  manufacturers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  their  wages.  That  would  raise  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  he  would  come  in  here  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and 
want  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  the  duty  being  raised, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  it  would  not  affect  the  consumer 
at  aU? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  raising  the  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  this  golden  rule  does  not  affect  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Agard.  I  mean  the  price,  perhaps,  would  not  be  raised  to  the 
consumer.  If  you  paid  $2  a  bottle  for  wine,  or  $4  a  bottle,  and  the 
bottles  only  cost  $4  a  gross,  they  would  not  take  less  than  a  cent  off  of 
the  price  of  the  bottles  to  the  actual  consumer,  but  the  bottler  would 
be  heani  to  complain,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  here  to-day. 


YABIOVS  AMEBICAH  MAHTTFACTVBEBS  ASK  THAT  THEBE  BE  NO 
BEDTTCTION  OF  THE  DimES  ON  GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  November  i?5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  respectfully  request  that  there  be  no 
change  in  the  tariff  on  blown  glass  bottles,  as  shown  in  Schedule  B, 
sections  99  and  100,  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  120  firms  and  companies  operating 
287  furnaces,  employing  12,000  skilled  and  25,000  unskilled  workmen, 
making  a  total  of  about  37,000  employees.  The  annual  yearly  output 
amounts  to  close  to  $45,000,000.  These  factories  are  located  in  the 
following  States:  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  West  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas, 
California,  and  Colorado. 

The  reason  that  we  ask  that  no  change  be  made  is  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  us  by  the  present  tariff  is  only  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
pay  the  pr^nt  rate  of  wages  to  our  employees  and  to  sell  our  goods 
m  competition  with  European  manufacturers.  (The  time  being  too 
short  to  furnish  a  detailed  statement  of  wages  in  foreign  countries, 
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said  statement  will  be  furnished  to  your  committee  before  Decem- 
ber 4.) 

If  any  reduction  is  made,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ask  our  workmen 
to  accept  a  corresponding  reduction  in  wages. 

Geo.  W.  Yost, 
i.  m.  schellinger, 
W.  G.  Baker, 
Geo.  H.  Hoyt, 

Committee. 

A.  I.  PFATT,  TEEBE  HATTTE,  IND.,  THINKS  THE  WAGES  OF  GLASS 
BLOWEBS  SHOTTLD  BE  BEDTTCED. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  November  23^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Information  has  just  reached  me  that  your  committee  will 
hold  its  hearing  on  tariff  revision  as  relating  to  glassware  to-day,  and 
of  course  I  am  too  late  to  be  present  in  person.  I  am  aware,  of  course, 
of  the  natural  tendency  of  each  manufacturer  to  prefer  a  revision 
(or  reduction^  on  the  "other  fellow's  articles,"  but  I  believe  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  subject  must  be  fairly  considered  by  all. 
In  our  line  (the  manufacture  of  beer,  soda  water,  and  carbonated 
beverage  bottles)  the  present  tariff  was  put  into  effect  on  account 
of  the  disparity  in  wfiges  between  the  German  glass  blower  and  the 
American.  But  since  the  establishment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  the 
process  of  manufacture  in  our  line  has  been  greatly  improved,  so 
that  the  American  glass  blower  makes  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
bottles  than  he  dia  fifteen  years  ago,  and,  consequently,  a  much 
greater  wage  earning,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  greatly 
overpaid  to-day,  especially  in  comparison  with  skilled  laborers  in 
other  trades. 

In  the  last  three  years  another  feature  has  arisen  in  our  line  of 
trade  which  threatens  annihilation  to  the  American  glass  blower 
unless  he  can  be  made  to  see  the  immediate  necessity  of  taking  a 
reduction  in  his  wage — the  automatic  blowing  of  bottles  by  machines 
is  forging  rapidly  to  the  front.  This  machine  being  patented,  etc, 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  one  large  capitalized  concern  which  is  rapidly 
monopolizing  the  situation.  The  great  margin  of  profit  from  ma- 
chine-made ware  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact  that  the  blowing  wages 
are  dispensed  with,  and  the  machines  are  operated  on  a  royalty  of 
a  low  percentage  of  the  blowing  rate  to  the  patentee.  The  American 
glass  blower,  being  naturally  slow  to  accept  a  reduction  in  his  wages 
until  the  situation  becomes  acute,  is  permitting  the  machine-made 
product  to  gradually  supplant  the  handmade  article.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  in  the  immediate  future  for  the  glass  blower  to  accept  a 
reduction  in  wages  as  his  only  salvation  in  the  trade,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  will  bring  about  the  desired  end  with  greater  efficacy  and 
more  lasting  and  beneficial  results  for  the  glass  blower. 

While  considerable  skill  is  required  in  the  trade  of  glass  blowing, 
the  daily  rate  of  wages  ($7  to  $10  per  day)  is  entirely  out  of  reason 
when  compared  to  other  trades,  like  carpentering  and  masonry,  etc., 
and  the  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  eventually  the  blower  will  be 
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compelled  to  accept  more  proportionate  wages  (say  $5  per  day)  if  he 
would  preserve  his  identity  in  the  business. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  owners  and  operators  of  the  auto- 
matic blowing  machines  are  greatly  in  favor  of  the  present  tariflf 
rates,  for  reasons  readily  understood.  Thev  are  also  in  favor  of 
mantaining  the  present  rate  or  schedule  of  blowing  because  in  this 
lies  their  greatest  profit.  At  the  same  time  tlie  great  superiority  of 
the  machine-made  ware  is  rapidly  capturing  the  trade  and  gradually 
but  surely  making  inroads  on  the  blowers'  usefulness. 

The  writer  is  a  Republican  and  believes  the  victory  recorded  at  the 
polls  recently  was  due  to  a  promise  made  the  people  that  the  tariff 
would  be  revised.  He  also  appreciates  that  a  revision  in  the  tariff 
may  temporarily  retard  or  impede  our  trade  in  our  home  markets; 
but  it  will  compel  a  realization  to  the  blower  that  his  present  earn- 
ings are  on  a  false  basis  and  will  bring  about  a  proper  and  lasting 
readjustment  of  the  same  (thus  requiring  far  less  capital  in  our 
business) — a  thing  which  is  impossible  to  accomplish  without  the 
help  of  a  revised  tariff,  since  the  blowers'  schedule  or  annual  settle- 
ment of  wages  is  dominated  in  a  large  degree  by  representatives  of 
the  machine-made  bottle. 

The  writer  is  broad  enough  and  ready  to  take  "his  medicine"  on 
his  own  product,  and  believes  that  the  ultimate  result  will  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  the  American  glass  blower  if  he  can  be  made  to  see 
his  error  without  further  delay  and  before  the  "  machine  "  has  elimi- 
nated him  from  the  field. 

Rcsf)ectf uUy  asking  your  consideration  and  assuring  you  I  would 
be  glad  to  confer  further  with  you,  I  am. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  L.  Pfau, 
President  The  North  Baltimore  Bottle  Glass  Company. 


HON.  T.  O.  CAin^ON,  M.  C,  STTBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  HEADLEY 
GLASS  COMPAHT,  DANVILLE,  ILL.,  VBOINO  BETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  DITTIES  ON  GLASS  BOTTLES. 

Danville,  III.,  December  18j  1908. 
Hon-  J.  G.  Cannon, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Deab  Sir:  We  do  not  want  a  reduction  in  tariff  on  bottles.  As 
the  schedule  is  at  the  present  time  there  are  large  quantities  of  bottles 
imported  which  we  could  make  here.  The  per  cent  of  labor  cost  in 
manufacturing  bottles  is  so  great  that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
would  unquestionably  reduce  the  wages  of  labor  employed  in  manu- 
facturing Dottles.  Tiiere  could  be  no  other  item  in  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing bottles  that  could  be  reduced  to  meet  foreign  competi- 
tion. Our  blowers  make  from  $6  to  $10  per  day,  and  we  are 
advised  by  one  of  our  men  that  visited  Germany  last  summer  that 
bottle  blowers  in  that  country  make  from  60  cents  to  $1  per  day. 
This  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  difference  in  wages  of  the  two 
countries. 

We  are,  respectfully,  yours, 

The  Headlet  Glass  Co. 
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CUT  GLASS. 

[Paragraph  100.] 

STATEMENT  OF  FBEDERICK  CABDEB,  OF  COENINO,  N.  T.,  BEP- 
BESENTINO  T.  C.  HAWEXS  &  CO.,  HANUFACTUBEBS  OF  CUT  ANB 
ENOBAVED  GLASS. 

Tuesday,  November  i8^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Carder. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  what  paragraph  is  this? 

Mr.  Carder.  Paragraph  100,  I  think.  This  is  cut  and  engraved 
ghiss  of  the  finest  quality.  I  represent  Messrs.  T.  C.  Hawkes  &  Co., 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  fine  cut  and  engraved  glass  in  this 
country,  and  its  allied  concern,  the  Steuben  Glass  WorTcs,  both  of 
Coming,  N.  Y.  They  are  independent  concerns  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  American  Association  of  Glass  Manufacturers. 

The  very  existence  of  the  cut  and  engraved  glass  industry  in 
America  depends  upon  a  high  tariff.  It  is  essential  for  its  further 
progress  that  the  present  tariff  be  maintained,  and,  if  possible,  in- 
creased. 

The  necessity  for  a  high  and  protective  tariff  is  due  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  labor  alone  being  rrom 
two  to  three  times  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Great  Britain,  where 
they  pay  the  next  highest  wages. 

In  America  the  skilled  glass  makers  make  from  $35  to  $44  per  week, 
while  in  Great  Britain  they  make  from  $10  to  $16  p^r  week. 
Skilled  glass  cutters  in  America  make  from  $14  to  $19  per  week, 
as  against  $5  to  $7.50  per  week  in  Great  Britain.    Skilled  glass  en- 

f 'avers  earn  in  America  from  $18  to  $27  per  week,  as  against  in 
ngland  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. 

Ordinary  laborers  in  America  get  $9  per  week,  which  is  more  than 
some  skilled  artisans  get  in  Great  Britain. 

Even  at  the  present  tariff,  the  foreigner  is  able  to  bring  engraved 
glass  of  the  finest  quality  into  this  country  at  prices  which  the  manu- 
facturers here  can  not  possibly  meet.  For  instance,  I  have  here  an 
engraved  goblet  made  m  England.  It  is  landed  in  this  country  at 
$17.28  per  dozen 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  could  see  that  better  if  you  would 
open  the  package. 

Mr.  Carder.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  do  so.  I  will  pass 
this  to  the  committee  for  examination. 

This,  as  I  say,  can  be  landed  in  this  country  at  $17.28  per  dozen, 
and  would  cost  about  40  shillings  per  dozen  at  the  factory  in  England. 
In  America  the  actual  cost  alone  on  wages  and  glass  amount  to  $28.71, 
leaving  out  entirely  other  incidental  charges  and  profit. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  for  every  dozen  of  fine  engraved  glass  pro- 
duced in  America  there  are  twenty  dozen  imported.  If  the  prci-ent 
tariff  is  reduced,  the  English,  French,  Austrian,  and  German  would 
be  able  to  swamp  us,  and  it  would  mean  the  closing  up  of  a  number 
of  factories. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  blanks  for  cutting  and  engraving,  the 
Steuben  Glass  Works,  which  is  a  concern  allied  with  this  firm  of 
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which  I  speak,  find  that  they  are  forced  to  send  orders  abroad  simply 
because  their  own  concern,  of  which  I  am  secretary  and  manager, 
can  not  make  them  at  the  existing  prices.  They  have  an  order  at  the 
present  time  placed  with  a  European  factory  to  the  amount  of  $5,000, 
which  can  be  landed  in  Corning  at  from  14  to  19  cents  a  pound,  prices 
we  could  not  possibly  meet  Our  contention  therefore  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen,  that  there  should.be  no  change  made  in  the 
tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Cut  glass  is  a  luxury? 

Mr.  Carder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  a  very  good  revenue  producer — about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  under  this  schedule? 

Mr.  Carder.  Yes,  sir. 


THE  HUin!  GLASS  CO.,  COBNINO,  N.  Y.,  THINKS  DUTIES  SHOVLO 
irOT  BE  BEDVCEB  OH  CUT  AND  ENOBAVED  GLASS. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  gi,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  understand  there  is  some  talk  of  reducing  the  tariflp 
on  cut  and  engraved  glassware.  We  beg  to  state  that  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  any  reduction  would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  trade  in 
this  country,  and  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  do  all  in  your  power 
to  prevent  it. 

Very  respectfully,  yours.  The  Hunt  Glass  Company, 

H.  S.  Hunt,  Secretary. 


0.  r.  EOGINTON  CO.,  COBNINO,  N.  Y.,  STATES  THAT  CTTT-GLASS 
INDVSTBY  ALBEADY  HAS  KEEN  FOBEION  COMPETITION. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  a/nd  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Our  competition  with  foreign  cut  and  engraved  glass 
is  very  keen  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  cheaper  labor 
abroaa,  as  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  finished  ware 
represents  labor.  For  this  reason  we  feel  certain  that  any  measure 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  these  products  would  be  very  harmful  to  the 
industry  in  this  country. 

We  would  therefore  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  any  effort  to 
reduce  the  present  tariff  before  giving  your  consent  to  the  measure. 
We  make  this  request,  not  only  in  our  own  interest,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  production  of  domestic  cut  and  en- 
graved glass. 

very  respectfully,  yours,  * 

The  O.  F.  Eggtnton  Company. 
Ernest  M.  Brennan,  Secretary. 
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H.  F.  SINCLAniE  &  CO.,  COBNINO,  N.  Y.,  THINK  THE  FBESENT 
DTTTY  OH  CUT  OIASS  BABELY  SUITICIENT. 

CioRNiNo,  N.  Y.,  November  i?i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  informed  there  is  possibility  that  the  present 
tariff  on  cut  glass  will  be  reduced  by  Congress  next  year. 

We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever,  for  the  reason 
that  the  present  rate  of  60  per  cent  is  barely  sufficient,  and  any  reduc- 
tion will  compel  us  to  reduce  the  wages  of  our  workmen  so  that  we 
may  hold  our  market  in  the  United  States. 

The  competition  among  American  cut-glass  manufacturers  is  very 
keen,  which  keeps  the  prices  as  low  as  they  can  be  made  and  leave  a 
small  margin  of  profit. 

We  hope  the  evidence  submitted  will  convince  your  committee  that 
a  reduction  is  not  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  or  the  cut-glass 
industnr. 

Yours,  respectfully,  H.  P.  Sinclatre  &  Co. 


T.  HOABE  &  CO.,  COBHIHO,  H.  Y.,  ASH  AN  INCBEASE  OF  DITTY  OH 
CUT  AHD  EHOBAVED  GLASS. 

Corning,  N.  Y.,  November  iSi,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  We  have  heard  it  rumored  that  the  tariff  affecting  the  glass 
industry  is  to  be  chang;ed  to  a  lower  rate.  Kindly  allow  the  writer 
to  say  that  in  our  opinion  such  a  change  would  be  very  detrimental 
to  the  glass  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Since  we  began  business  we  have  paid  out  for  labor  about  $3,000,000. 
We  have  paid  for  blanks,  which  represents  another  form  of  labor  in 
the  same  line,  about  $1,000,000,  and  our  other  expenses  connected  with 
maintaining  our  business  would  average  very  close  to  a  million  dol- 
lars, making  a  total  since  we  began  business  of  about  $5,000,000  that 
we  have  paid  to  the  workingman  of  our  community,  and  as  our 
product  is  used  almost  entirely  by  the  wealthy  people,  we  have,  as 
you  might  say,  taken  this  large  amount  of  money  from  the  richer 
classes  and  transferred  it  to  the  workingman. 

The  American  blank  production  and  some  of  the  most  expensive 
finished  ware  in  rock  crystal  or  engraved  glass  has  been  very  seriously 
injured  by  the  foreign  importation;  and  importers  are  very  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  any  reduction  in  our  tariflt  to  flood  the  States  with 
goods  of  foreign  manufacture. 

Therefore  we  respectfullv  ask  your  committee  to  raise  the  rate  in- 
stead of  lowering  it  on  all  blanks  and  finished  ware  imported  into 
this  country. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  Hoare  &  Co., 

Geo.  L.  Abbott, 
Vice-President  and  Secretary. 
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WlinJOW  GLASS. 

[Paragraph  101.] 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  L.  FATTLEHEB,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  REPBE- 
.  SENTINO  THE  NATIONAL  GLASS  WOBKEBS. 

Tuesday,  November  2i^  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Faulkner. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  say  in 
the  beginning  that  I  am  not  a  manufacturer  and  not  a  jobber.  I 
am  simply  trying  to  represent  the  workingmen,  the  window-glass 
workers.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  before  submitting  this  brief,  that 
I  will  be  as  concise  as  possible,  take  up  very  little  of  your  time,  and 
that  I  should  like  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on,  for  the 
reason  that  the  matter  came  up  so  suddenly  that  we  were  not  able 
to  secure  the  data  necessarjr  to  make  a  proper  statement  as  to  figures 
before  this  committee.  I  simply  want  to  show  you  what  our  people 
need,  why  they  need  it,  and  why  they  believe  that  they  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  ana  receive  it.  .     ' 

In  appearing  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  do 
so  representing  the  interests  of  all  window-glass  workers  of  this 
country,  their  families  and  their  dependents.  The  Republican  plat- 
form pledges  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  Mr.  Taft  in  his  preelection 
speeches  pledged  himself  to  a  speedy  and  honest  revision  oi  the  tariff. 
We  believe  the  pledges  will  be  redeemed  and  the  President-elect  will 
keep  his  pledge.  Believing  that  revision  does  not  necessarily  mean 
a  reduction  of  the  present  schedule,  but  that  the  term  may  bJe  aptly 
applied  as  meaning  an  increase  as  well  where  necessary,  that  the 
labor  interests  as  well  as  the  business  interests  of  this  country  may 
be  thoroughly  and  honestly  protected,  I  herewith  submit  a  condensed 
statement  concerning  the  condition  of  the  window-glass  industry  as 
viewed  from  the  worker's  standpoint : 

There  are  6,700  skilled  window -ff lass  workers  in  this  country,  all 
of  whom  are  members  of  organized  labor,  capable  of  producing  annu- 
ally 11,000,000  50- foot  boxes  of  the  sizes  and  qualities  required  by 
American  consumers. 

By  the  above  I  mean  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  if  all  the  skilled 
American  window-glass  workers  were  employed  at  their  respective 
trades  in  the  making  of  window  glass  a  sufficient  number  oi  boxes 
to  supply  the  entire  consumption  of  the  country  could  be  made  in 
six  months,  thus  compelling  the  forced  idleness  of  the  workmen  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  year. 

During  a  trip  through  Europe  last  summer  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  laoor  conditions  affecting  the  glass  industry  and  was 
particularly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid 
the  employees,  together  with  the  low  cost  of  glass-producing  mate- 
rials, was  a  great  menace  to  the  American  window-glass  industry,  the 
only  safeguard  against  which  is  the  tariff. 

The  comparative  wages  of  American  and  foreign  workmen  I  will 
submit  as  loUows: 

American  workmen :  Blowers,  $120.50  per  month ;  gatherers,  $90.25 
per  month ;  cutters,  $124  per  month ;  flatteners,  $130  per  month.  For- 
eign workmen  (I  use  the  phrase  "  foreign  "  as  referring  particularly 
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to  the  Belgian  workers,  our  greatest  competitors) :  Skilled  work- 
men— Blowers,  $G0  to  $80  per  place. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  what? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Sixty  dollars  to  $80  per  place.  I  will  explain  that 
later. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Gatherers,  $40  to  $50  per  place;  cutters,  $28  to  $38 
each ;  flatteners,  $40  to  $60  each. 

In  the  case  of  a  part  of  the  more  unslcilled  labor,  the  following 
were  the  wages  shown  by  the  figures  that  I  was  able  to  obtain : 

Lehr  tenders,  $48  to  $G0  per  month;  shove  boys,  $48  to  $60  per 
month;  roller  boys,  $48  per  month.  Foreign  unskilled  labor:  I^hr 
tenders,  girls,  $15  to  $18  per  month ;  shove  girls — that  is,  in  place  of 
the  bovs  used  in  this  country — $15  to  $18  per  month ;  roller  carriers, 
girls,  $18  per  month. 

In  addition,  we  might  add  to  the  American  unskilled  or  perhaps 
semiskilled  workmen  what  we  know  as  the  snapper,  one  to  each 

Slace,  who  receives  an  average  of  $48  per  month.  In  Europe  they 
ispense  with  the  services  of  a  snapper. 

The  price  of  American  skilled  labor  is  determined  monthly  by  the 
selling  price  for  the  current  month,  while  the  price  of  foreign  skilled 
labor  IS  fixed  annually. 

To  better  understand  the  above  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  American  blower  and  gatherer  work  singly, 
or  one  to  each  place,  while  the  foreign  blower  and  gatherer  work 
double,  or  two  to  each  place.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  saw  three  in  a 
place.  The  latter  condition  is  due  to  a  surplus  of  workers.  The 
American  blower  works  one  hundred  and  sixty  hours  per  month  and 
produces  1,440  rollers  (you  might  know  them  better  as  cylinders),  or 
200  boxes  of  window  glass,  single  strength.  The  foreign  blower 
works  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours  per  month,  producing  2,200  cyl- 
inders, or  312  boxes  of  glass. 

The  average  number  of  50-feet  boxes  of  common  window  glass  im- 
ported annually  for  the  last  twenty-four  years  is  854,324,  aggregating 
20,503,776  boxes.    A  box  consists  of  50  square  feet. 

I  am  free  to  say  that  a  lowering  of  the  duty  on  common  window 
glass  would  mean  an  increased  importation  of  that  article,  compara- 
tive with  the  amount  of  the  said  reduction,  and  would  work  a  corre- 
sponding injury  to  the  window-glass  workers  and  manufacturers  alike 
of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  would  earnestly  urge  that  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
rate  as  provided  for  in  Schedule  B,  glass  and  glassware,  No.  101,  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  I  would  most  earnestly  recommend  that  the 
rates  be  increased  in  the  above-mentioned  schedule  upon  common  win- 
dow glass,  up  to  and  including  sizes  16  by  24  inches  square,  for  the 
reason  that  the  bulk  of  glass  imported  into  this  country  is  contained 
in  the  various  brackets  or  sizes  from  6  by  8,  up  to  and  including  16 
by  24  inches  square.  An  increase  in  the  rates  on  the  above-named 
sizes  would  mean  decreased  importation,  thereby  creating  a  greater 
market  for  domestic  product,  thus  adding  to  the  earnings  of  the 
worker.  Simply  the  keeping  out  of  this  country  annually  of  perhaps 
one-half  million  or  more  50-feet  boxes  which  are  now  being  made 
abroad,  and  which  could  and  should  be  produced  in  America,  would 
greatly  benefit  not  only  the  window-glass  workers  of  this  country  but 
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also  all  other  labor  required  for  the  i)reparing  and  handling  of  the 
materials  that  would  necessarily  enter  into  the  production  of  tne  glass 
required  to  supply  the  increased  market  for  domestic  glass,  as  all 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  are  produced  in 
America. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Faulkner,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if 
these  workers  were  all  employed  they  would  produce  in  six  months 
the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  they  are  only  employed  half  the  time,  accord- 
ine  to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  when  you  speak  of  them  as  obtaining  these 
rates  of  wages,  they  only  obtain  them  for  half  the  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  discrepancy  between  the  European 
laborer  and  the  American  laborer  must  be  reduced  by  one-half,  ac- 
oordinff  to  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  total  earnings? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  speak  of  the  American  blower  as  earning 
$120  a  month,  that  means  for  six  months  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  ne  is  earning  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  foreign  blower  gets  $60  per  place,  you  say. 
What  do  you  mean  by  "  per  place?  " 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  mean  that  there  are  two  in  a  place.  They  receive 
from  $60  to  $80  for  the  work  performed  in  that  place,  or  trom  $30 
to  $40  each. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  a  month? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  A  month. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  monthly  pay — this  amount — ^is  divided  between 
two;  that  is  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  so  in  every  instance? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Almost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  one  man  fills  the  place  he  gets  the  full  pay,  does 
he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  sav  it  never  occurs? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Very  seldom. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  sometimes  occurs,  however? 

Mr.  Faulkner  (continuing).  For  the  reason  that  there  are  so 
many  workmen  over  there  that  they  have  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.    Then  you  have  twice  too  many  here,  also? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  excess  is  not  peculiar  to  this  country. 
In  the  case  of  the  foreign  blower  who  fills  one  of  these  places,  he  gets 
from  $60  to  $80  a  month,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  fills  it  alone ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  he  would  get  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  a  year 
working  the  full  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  he  would  be  really  better  paid  than  the 
American  workman? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  has  become  of  all  this  duty  that  has  been 
levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  workman  in  the  past?  Have 
you  any  idea? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  a  question  I  will  leave  you  folks  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  know  where  it  has  gone,  according  to  my  notion; 
the  employer  has  "  bagged  "  it.     Is  that  your  notion  of  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  employer.  The  point  I 
want  to  make 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not  asking  you  to  speak  for  the  em- 
ployer. I  am  asking  you  where  a  specific  sum  has  gone.  According 
to  you,  the  rates  paia  to  the  foreign  laborer  are  about  as  high  as 
those  paid  the  American  laborer.  There  has  been  a  very  high  duty 
levied,  presumably  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer — is  not  that  so? — 
during  all  these  years,  when  you  find  that  the  conditions  are  practi- 
cally the  same  both  here  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  did  not  understand  this  witness  to  say  that  the 
foreign  labor  was  paid  as  high  as  our  own  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  1  am  reasoning  it  out.  I  am  asking  him  question 
by  question,  and  he  is  answering. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  imderstood  you  to  put  the  question  to  him  assum- 
ing that  he  had  said  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  did  not  do  anything  of  the  kind ;  I  asked  him  a 
question,  and  he  answered  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Then  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Lest  there  might  be  some  misapprehension,  I  will 
ask  him  again.  I  think  everybody  else  understands  it;  but  let  us 
get  it  perfectly  clear. 

I  understood  you  to  begin  your  statement  by  alleging  that  there 
are  6,700  skilled  workers,  all  organized ;  that  it  they  were  employed 
all  the  time  they  could  produce  the  total  output  in  this  country  in  six 
months.    Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  was  my  statement;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  was  your  statement.  If  such  a  person  is  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $120  a  month  and  he  is  employed  for  six  months  of  the 
year,  he  gets  $720  a  year.  That  is  about  the  amount  of  his  compen- 
sation, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Are  you  figuring  that  there  are  two  in  a  place? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  I  am  talking  about  the  American. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  are  figuring  on  the  American  workman? 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  the  American  workman  was  employed 
about  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  About  half  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.  If  he  is  only  employed  half  the  time 
and  gets  $120  a  month  while  he  is  working,  his  actual  earnings  are 
$720  a  year,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes.     Suppose  he  were  working  all  of  the  year? 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  he  is  not,  according  to  you. 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  But  what  I  am  after  is  to  get  more  employment 
for  that  man. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  well,  I  am  coming  to  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Faulknrr.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  in  order  to  reach  how  that  should  be  done,  we 
had  better  investigate  how  similar  attempts  have  worked  out  in  the 
past.  Your  suggestion  is  to  increase  the  duty.  I  want  to  see  what 
effect  the  duty  has  had  before  I  consider  imposing  it  in  a  larger  degree. 

I  understand,  now,  that  we  are  agreed  that  the  American  work- 
man, the  blower,  gets  $720  a  year  in  cash.  He  works  about  half  the 
time,  and  is  paid  $120  a  month.    Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  you  are  not,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
when  you  are  putting  it  in  that  way  you  are  speaking  only  for  one- 
half  of  the  American  window-glass  workers,  as  each  man  is  working 
only  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Some  of  them  work  nine  months,  and  some  work 
three. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that;  but  the  average  is  six  months? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  is  six  months. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.    Then  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  and  you  have  another  man  now  that  does 
not  receive  anything. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  there  is  no  place  for  him  to  work. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  of  course,  I  understand  that  some  men  probablv 
work  the  whole  year  round,  and  some  do  not  work  at  all;  some  work 
three  months  and  some  work  nine  months,  as  you  have  said.  But  that 
means  that  the  average,  as  you  have  fixed  it,  is  six  months  for  each 
man.    That  is  the  average  employment,  the  average  time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  average  employment ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  average  employment  is  six  months;  and  he  gets 
$120  a  month? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  average  pay  is  $720  a  year? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  that  way;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  no  other  way  of  calculating  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  thejr  were  all  employed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it.  The  foreigner,  according  to  you,  is  paid 
from  $G0  to  $80  per  place.    Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  by  "  place,"  you  mean  that  so  much  is  allowed 
to  that  particular  place.  If  one  man  can  fill  it,  he  gets  it  all.  If  two 
men  are  required  to  fill  it,  they  divide  the  money  between  them? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  they  do,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  the  real  fact  is  that  at  any  one  place  for 
part  of  the  time  there  would  be  two  men  working  and  part  of  the 
time  one  man  would  be  doing  it.    That  is  about  the  truth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  think  my  statement  was  that  nearly  all  of  them 
were  doubled  up — in  nearly  every  instance,  so  far  as  my  observation 
went. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  is  your  observation?  How  long  did  it 
last? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  over  there  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  was  in  very  close  touch  with  the  officials  of  the 
Belgian  organization,  and  a  great  deal  of  my  information  I  received 
directly  from  the  president  of  that  organization.  As  far  as  the  fac- 
tories are  concerned,  I  was  only  permitted  to  visit  one  factory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  this  statement  as  to  there  bein^  two  men  gen- 
erally employed  at  each  place  based  on  your  observation  or  your  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  was  based  on  both  my  observation  and  my  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  information?  I  ask  because  I  should  like  to 
verify  that. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Information  from  the  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Mr.  Edmund  Gilles—^-i-l-l-e-s. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where,  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Lodelinsart. 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  Mr.  Gilles,  of  Lodelinsart,  informed  you  that  two 
men  were  employed  at  each  of  these  places,  as  a  general  thing,  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  constantly  employed? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  they  divide  that  wage  evenly,  or  was  one  a 
principal  workman  and  the  other  a  helper? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  in  all  instances,  I  can  not  say;  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  see,  of  course,  how  important  that  is  to  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  Faui.kner.  But  the  fact  remains,  just  the  same,  that  there  is 
that  much  for  that  place.  There  is  that  much  for  that  amount  of 
glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  you  can  see  that  if  one  man  was  the  prin- 
cipal workman  and  the  other  was  the  helper,  and  the  first  man  ob- 
tained $60  of  the  $80,  we  will  say,  he  was  as  well  paid  as  the  American 
workman. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  work  it  out,  I  think 
you  will  find  that  12  times  60  or  6  times  120  would  make  720.  That 
IS,  12  times  60  would  make  the  exact  equivalent  of  6  times  120. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  So  far  as  the  blower  is  concerned ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  That  is  the  blower.  We  will  go  on  now  to 
the  others.  The  next  is  the  gatherer.  The  American  gatherer  gets 
$90.25  for  about  the  same  period  of  employment,  I  suppose,  does  he 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Just  about. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  for  about  half  time;  and  the  foreigner  gets 
$40  or  $50  for  the  whole  time.  He  is  about  as  well  paid,  is  he  not. 
in  the  amount  of  money  that  he  finally  receives  at  the  end  of  a  yeari 

Mr.  Faulkneb.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  0>ckran.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  go  further  than  that  on  this 
comparison,  but  I  ask  your  attention  now  to  this  tariff  of  which  you 
are  so  eloquent  an  advocate. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Here  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out:  There  is  a 
lot  of  glass  coming  into  this  country  that  is  being  made  over  there 
at  a  cheaper  rate  than  we  can  possibly  make  it  over  here,  and  it  is 
interfering  with  the  market  in  this  country  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
window -glass  workers  of  this  coimtry,  if  they  were  given  all  of  that 
market,  could  have  about  three  weeks  more  work  each  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Three  weeks  more? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  About  three  weeks  more,  I  think.    Now 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wait  a  minute;  we  will  just  take  that.  Three  weeks 
more,  you  say.  If  the  time  were  increased  to  the  rate  that  you  sug- 
gest, there  would  be  three  weeks  more  work  for  these  various  skilled 
workers  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Provided  it  would  work  out  that  that  was  sufficient 
to  keep  out  this  foreign  glass. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  it  How  much  would  that  increased 
tax  amount  to,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  how  much  do  you  advocate  raising  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  making  any  suggestion  of  that  kind  now. 
I  plainlv  stated  that  I  would  like  to  file  a  supplemental  brief,  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  not  had  time  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to  pre- 
sent figures  here  to  you.  I  am  simply  presenting  a  statement,  and 
expect  to  be  permittea  to  present  a  supplemental  brief  later  on.  I  be- 
lieve I  state<i^hat  fact  very  clearly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Faulkner,  there  has  been  a  very  high  rate  of 
tariff  here,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  high  enough. ' 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  high  enough,  I  am  sure,  to  meet  the  view  of  the 
employers.  But  with  the  tariff  such  as  it  is  the  men  that  you  repre- 
sent are  in  the  condition  that  they  get  now  about  $720  a  year — the 
best  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is,  the  highest  paid. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  the  very  highest  paid. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  And  the  other  half  do  not  get  anything. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  that  is  it.  What  has  become,  do  you  think,  of 
this  tariff  which  has  been  levied  in  the  past?  Has  it  reached  the 
workingman  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  speak  of  the  revenue  ?  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
tell  what  has  become  of  the  revenue,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Ox:kran.  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  the  revenue,  I  think  we  will  agree,  goes  to  the 
Treasury,  such  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  mean  the  increased  price  which  the  consumer 
pays  to  the  manufacturer  or  to  the  employer.  That  has  not  reached 
the  workingman,  according  to  your  figures,  has  it? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  Not  of  late  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  of  late  years?  What  do  you  suppose  has  be- 
come of  it?  You  would  think  that  the  employer,  who  was  a  kind  of 
trustee  of  the  community  for  the  collection  of  this  additional  rate  be- 
yond the  value  of  his  product  to  distribute  it  among  his  laborers, 
has  proved  to  be  faithless  to  his  trust. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  you 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Answer  that,  will  you? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  will  you  not  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  think  that  the  trustee — ^the  employer — • 
on  that  theory 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  seem  unfair. 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.   No. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  want  to  antagonize  anyone ;  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  think  has  become  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  think  it  went  into  the  expense  of  perfecting  a 
window-glass  blowing  machine,  in  two  ways :  Part  of  it  was  the  ex- 
pense to  the  machine  companies,  and  the  other  part  was  an  expense 
that  was  brought  on  the  hand  operators  of  this  country  in  meeting 
ruinous  prices,  until  they  have  gotten  to  such  a  stage  that  they  are 
now  really  fighting  each  other. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Who  are  fighting  each  other? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  machine  interests  and  the  hand  interests. 
That  is,  part  of  our  men  are  employed  in  the  machine  plants  and 
part  in  the  hand  plants. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  it  be  your  idea  of  a  halcyon  industrial  con- 
dition to  have  a  state  of  production  where  machinery  was  entirely 
excluded  ?  v, 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Oh,  yes;  but  that  is  impossible.  We  can  not  stop 
the  march  of  progress.     We  are  not  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  now,  you  understand  that  the  theory  of  this 
tariff 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Will  you  let  me  finish  that?  You  asked  me  a 
question,  and  I  have  not  finished  answering  it  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  thought  you  had  finished. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  This  conclition  that  has  been  brought  about  has 
been  of  very  recent  years,  and  we  feel  that  it  has  about  reached  the 
limit.  We  feel  that  from  this  time  on  there  will  be  a  better  condi- 
tion, because  there  will  be  less  expense  attached  to  the  manufacture 
of  window  glass,  the  machine  interests  will  not  have  such  a  great  ex- 
pense, and  I  do  not  believe  the  competition  will  be  so  lively.  That 
will  give  the  hand  operators  a  better  opportunity  to  sell  their  product 
at  perhaps  a  better  price,  and  there  will  not  be  so  many  factories  in 
the  sheriff's  hands,  perhaps.  I  do  not  believe  that  condition  will  con- 
tinue, but  I  believe  the  new  condition  that  I  have  just  spoken  of  will 
be  brought  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  you  through? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  belief  is,  of  course,  very  valuable;  but  the 
grounds  of  your  belief  would  be  more  important  to  us,  for  then  we 
could  tell  whether  we  share  them  or  not.     I  understand  we  agree 
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that  whatever  became  of  this  difference  between  the  value  of  the 
product  and  the  amount  that  was  charged  for  it  under  the  tariff",  it 
did  not  reach  the  workingman?  We  have  agreed  on  that;  have  we 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  that  it  was  spent  in  perfecting 
a  machine  to  get  rid  of  the  workingman. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  is  a  question  how  much  they  should  receive  and 
how  much  they  did  receive. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  talking  of  one  thing  and  I  am  asking  you 
about  another.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  your  attention  to  an  historical 
fact,  not  a  speculative  discussion.  There  has  been  a  large  amount 
of  money  collected  from  the  consumers  of  this  country  under  this 
tariff  over  and  beyond  the  price  that  the  article  would  command  in 
the  market  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  has  there  not! 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  mean  the  selling  price  of  glass  f 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  When  do  you  speak  of — the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  will  start  from  the  adoption  of  this  tariff  law 
in  1897. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  answer  "  no,  sir." 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  the  tariff  did  not  operate  at  all? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  did  it  operate? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  way  it  served  its  purpose,  and  in  a  way  it 
did  not  go  quite  far  enough,  for  the  reason  that  your  low  bracKets 
were  not  high  enough;  they  did  not  prevent  this  country  from  be- 
coming a  dumping  ground  for  small  sizes  of  poor  qualities  of  for- 
eign glass.  It  keeps  out  the  large  glass  all  right  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  perhaps  a  safe  extent;  but  not  the  smaller  stuff  which  they  are 
very  anxious  to  get  rid  of.  And  I  want  to  make  this  point :  It  they 
could  not  get  rid  of  that  small  stuff  over  there,  they  could  not  make 
quite  so  much  of  their  larger  stuff.  There  would  not  be  quite  so 
many  employed  over  here,  and  there  would  be  inore  pay. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  of  which  is  very  interesting;  but  now  let  me 
come  back  to  the  question  I  asked  you :  A  certain  amount  of  monw 
has  been  added  to  the  cost  price  of  this  article  through  the  tariff, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good.  The  difference  between  the  amount  at 
which  this  article  would  have  sold  without  any  tariff  and  the  amount 
actually  collected  did  not  reach  the  workingman,  as  I  understand 
you? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  amount  that  accrued  from  the 
sale  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  refer  to  the  difference  between  the  amount  that 
would  have  accrued  from  it  without  a  tariff  and  the  amount  actually 
collected,  which  is  the  amount  represented  by  the  protection  of  the 
tariff  law.     Did  that  amount  reach  the  day  laborer? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  very  free  to  say  that  it  did  up  to  a  certain 
point,  perhaps  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  two  years  ago  it  stopped.  How  was  it  stopped 
two  years  ago? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  As  to  that,  you  will  have  to  ask  the  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  undertaken  to  speak  about  it  yourself. 
If  you  can  not  tell  us,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  we  got  our  share  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  share? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  manufacturer  cot  any 
price  for  his  product.  I  believe  we  got  all  that  he  could  afford  to 
pay  us  for  the  last  two  years,  and  perhaps  more  than  was  really 

{ustly  our  share,  considering  the  price  that  ne  was  able  to  obtain  foV 
lis  product. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Granting  the  entire  excellence  of  the  manufacturer, 
please  tell  us  what  proportion  of  it  you  got,  if  you  can. 
Mr.  Faulkner.  Our  proportion  of  that  is  based  upon  our  wage 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  10  per  cent,  20  per 
cent,  30  per  cent,  40  per  cent,  90  per  cent,  or  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  per  cent  of  what  ? 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Of  the  amount  levied  on  the  consumer  over  and 
above  the  amount  that  the  article  would  have  sold  for  without  the 
duty. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Do  you  mean  the  selling  price  of  the  glass? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  I  do  not.  Do  you  understand  the  operation  of 
the  tariff  law  ?     You  are  here  urging  us  to  increase  it. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  understand  that,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  understand  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  working- 
man,  but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  can  only  operate  on  the  workingman  through  its 
effect  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  good — upon  the  amount,  in  other  words,  that 
it  enables  the  employer  to  realize.  The  employer  gets  the  price  of 
the  product  first,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  What  does  the  employer  have  to  do  with  the  glass 
that  does  not  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  will  answer  my  question,  I  will  answer  yours 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  answering  the  question  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  answering  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  way  of  answering  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  are  you  asking  for  an  increased  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  want  to  keep  that  small  glass  out  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  it  be  kept  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  I  do  not  believe  they  could  compete  with 
us.  I  do  not  believe  they  could  afford  to  pay  that  price,  that  in- 
creased tariff  rate,  and  compete  with  our  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  well.  Now  let  us  see  if  we  can  start  from 
that.  You  will  keep  it  out  by  enabling  the  American  producer  to 
charge  a  higher  price  in  this  market.     That  is  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  hope  to. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  your  object  here? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  one  of  the  objects,  and  the  other  is  to  enable 
him  to  make  that  small  stuff.  The  principal  object  is  to  enable  him 
to  make  that  small  glass. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  will  not  make  it  except  to  sell  it,  will  he? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  He  will  not  make  any  more  small  glass  than  he 
can  sell  if  he  can  possibly  help  it.  This  will  give  him  a  greater  op- 
portunity to  make  that  glass  which  he  can  safely  cut  into  small  sizes. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  his  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer;  it  is  a 
question  of  his  having  an  opportunity  to  have  his  men  manufacture 
taat  small  glass. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  will  he  keep  it  out?  Let  us  see  if  we  can  reach 
a  consensus  of  opinion  about  this.  He  does  not  take  a  gun,  does  he, 
and  go  out  and  shoot  any  person  who  tries  to  send  glass  in  here? 
You  do  not  expect  that  he  will  keep  it  out  forcibly?  The  only  way 
he  can  keep  that  glass  out  is  by  making  the  price  higher  through  a 
tariff.    That  is  what  you  want,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  what  you  want.  You  want  this  American 
manufacturer,  by  reason  of  that  tariff,  to  be  allowed  to  charge  more 
for  his  product  than  he  can  charge  to-day.  That  is  the  object  for 
which  you  want  to  raise  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  You  do  not  seem  to  understand  me. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  answer  that  question  "  yes  "  or  "  no.'' 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Well,  no;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  want  to  increase  the  rate  of  the  tariff;  that 
means  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  importer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  think  that  can  be  done? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  pn  those  small  sizes  I  think  it  can. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  increase 
the  price,  how  is  he  going  to  keep  the  other  man  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Because  it  will  not  come  in:  he  can  make  it  and 
sell  it  here  and  compete  with  the  foreign  nianuiacturer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  effect  of  the  tariff  is  to  put  up  the  price; 
otherwise  it  would  come  in  freely. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly;  they  can  put  up  the  price,  and  if  he  does 
not  put  up  the  price  of  his  product  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from? 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  say,  if  you  put  up  the  tariff,  and  he  does  not 
put  up  the  price  of  his  product,  who  am  I  going  to  buy  from? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now  1  see  it.  Your  idea  is  that  you  will  give  the 
manufacturer  the  opportunity  to  charge  a  larger  price,  but  you  do 
not  think  he  will  do  it.     Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  he  does,  we  will  undertake  to  get  our  share 
of  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  how?     How?     How  will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  way  we  get  all  of  our  wages — by  agreement 
with  him. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  your  wages,  as  you  have  stated  here,  are  $720  a 
year. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Simply  because  he  has  been  unable  to  command  a 
fair  jirice  for  his  product 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  idea  is  that  now  the  manufacturer  is  in 
such  a  condition  that  he  is  not  making  enough  profit  to  give  you 
longer  employment  or  better  rates? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  is 
already  levying  a  tariff  to  the  amount  of  If  centa  per  pound  upon 
one  form  and  IJ  cents  upon  the  other  form  of  his  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  right,  because  your  schedules  are  not  prop- 
erly arranged.  That  is  the  reason.  Your  rates  are  too  low  on  tne 
small  brackets.  I  will  stop  there.  They  might  be  better  equalized, 
if  necessary.  That  is  what  I  want  to  brine  out.  I  want  to  prevent 
this  country  from  being  a  dumping  ground  of  that  poor  glass  made 
in  those  small  sizes  that  comes  across  from  the  other  market.  Of 
course  no  manufacturer  can  get  away  from  making  a  heavy  percent- 
age of  small  sizes  of  coarse,  common,  poor  qualities.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  about  photographic  plates  and  stuff  like  that.  There  is  not 
much  of  that,  anyway.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ordinary,  common 
window  glass.  There  is  a  certain  percentage  of  that,  and  it  is  pretty 
heavy.  They  do  a  very  good  business  in  that  glass  that  is  of  poor 
5[uality.  That  poor  quality  is  disposed  of  in  the  main  by  cutting  it 
into  small  sizes.  Some  of  it  used  to  be  ground  and  chipped,  as  they 
called  it;  but  they  can  roll  it  now  about  as  cheaply  as  we  can  blow  it, 
and  that  part  of  the  business  is  getting  away  from  them.  But  the 
point  is  that  they  should  make  more  of  that,  and  those  people  over 
there  should  make  less  of  that,  and  it  would  be  better  balanced, 
because  if  they  make  less  of  the  smaller  sizes,  and  there  is  no  place  to 
put  it,  they  would  not  make  quite  so  much  of  the  larger,  sizes.  Then 
there  would  not  only  be  room  for  the  smaller  sizes  over  here,  but  I 
believe  that  it  would  create  a  little  bit  better  market  for  the  larger 
sizes. 

Mr.  CocicRAN.  You  will  file  an  additional  brief  showing  how  much 
more  duty  you  want  in  order  to  get  three  weeks'  more  employment  for 
your  men  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  that  is  the  most  you  are  looking  for? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  sense  of  the  whole  thing  is  to  get  the  window- 
glass  workers  about  three  weeks'  more  work  in  this  country,  if  we  pos- 
sibly can,  without  injuring  anybody.  That  is  my  idea  of  my  way  of 
getting  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  idea  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  larger  sizes? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  not  said  so;  no  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  has  not  said  anything  as  to  the  larger  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  believe  I  can  file  a  brief,  which  I  will  be  pleased 
to  do  for  the  committee's  inspection — I  believe  it  will  stand  your  in- 
spection— and  I  believe  it  will  do  just  what  I  want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  we  should  agree 
to  reduce  the  tariff  on  the  large  sizes  and  increase  it  on  the  smaller 
sizes  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  here  advocating  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
on  window  glass  in  any  size. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  any  size? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  not  advocating  it;  but  I  do  advocate  a  change 
in  the  schedules,  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  stated. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  Mr.  Faulkner,  does  not  your  whole  difficulty  lie  in  the 
fact  that  of  recent  years  people  have  quit  using  small  window  glass 
to  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  To  some  extent:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  well  recollect  the  time  when  multitudinous 
windows  were  made  of  6  by  8  and  8  by  8  glass,  and  all  that,  and  they 
nearly  all  have  quit  it,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  pane  10  by  12  was  a  big  piece  of  glass  in  those  days. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  A  great  many  of  them  have  stopped  using  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  window  glass  put  into  a  house  in  the 
United  States  to-day  seems  to  be  about  12  by  20  or  12  by  24.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  know  the  exact  size. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  will  take  that  as  the  basis  of  the  argument,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  very  reason  the  window-glass  men  have 
not  been  all  getting  rich  with  this  present  rate,  is  it  not  ?  The  people 
have  quit  usmg  what  you  might  call  this  "scrap"  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  are  using  half  a  million  boxes  of  it  that  is 
made  over  in  foreign  countries  and  sent  across,  and  our  people  are 
walking  the  earth  without  anything  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  use  of  small  glass  has 
nearly  gone  out? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Probably  not  as  much  of  it  is  used  now  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  window  glass  that  was  consumed  at  the  time  vou 
speak  of.  But  I  believe  there  is  just  as  much  small  glass  used  to-day, 
if  not  more,  estimating  it  by  the  foot,  than  there  ever  was  in  the 
history  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  is  owing  to  what  you  call  small  glass 
dropping  largely  into  disuse? 

Mr.  ^^AULKNER.  Well,  we  will  take  it  from  what  you  say.  What 
was  your  size? 

Mr.  Clark.  Six  by  8,  and  8  by  8,  and  8  by  10.  You  have  quit 
using  that,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more 
glass  used  of  those  sizes  to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
this  country.  I  can  show  you  what  is  the  matter  with  the  window- 
glass  situation,  if  you  will  just  turn  that  around  and  say  that  there 
is  less  lar^e  glass  used,  less  glass  that  window  workers  are  able  to 
make,  in  sizes  up  to  160  and  170  square  feet,  or  even  larger.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  at  least  one  old,  experienced  window-glass  manufacturer 
in  the  room  who  probably  knows  more  about  this  business  a  dozen 
times  over  than  I  do.  But  I  want  to  say  this:  The  reason  for  that 
is  that  the  smaller  sizes  of  plate  glass  have  cut  into  the  sale  of 
window  glass,  let  us  say,  to  such  an  extent  that  there  is  a  falling  off 
in  the  larger  sizes  that  could  be  made  in  the  window-glass  house. 
There  is  the  great  trouble. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  do  not  use  this  small  glass  in 
building  houses  any  more,  except  where  some  man  that  is  building 
an  extraordinary  house  of  some  sort  or  other  wants  windows  put  in 
it  different  from  other  people's  windows,  and  he  has  a  lot  of  these 
small  panes  of  glass  put  in,  whereas  in  the  four-room  house  and  the 
six-room  house  and  the  eight-room  house  the  people  usually  have  these 
larger  panes  of  glass? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  and  the  i»eople  in  this  country  are  building 
small  houses  and  putting  in  small  windows  just  as  they  have  always 
done.  They  are  not  doing  it  in  the  cities  of  Washington  or  New  York 
or  Chicago  or  San  Francisco,  perhaps,  to  any  large  extent;  but  they 
are  doing  it  in  the  outlying  districts,  especially  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  I  happen  to  live  in  an  outlying  district, 
and  that  is  exactly  what  does  not  happen. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  exactly  where  they  sell  their  stuff,  or  most 
of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  the  South,  and  you  can  not  buy  glass  less 
thnn  10  by  12  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  consider  that  a  small  window  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  speaking  here  to-day,  as  I  understand,  for 
the  laboring  men  of  your  industry  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Only  for  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  and  your  observations  in  Europe,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  disclosed  the  fact  that  wages  were  less  in  Europe  in  your 
industry  than  they  are  over  here? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir ;  much  less. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  your  idea  is  that  by  a  reasonable  tariff  protect- 
ing the  manufacturer  here  the  importations  resulting  from  those  low 
wages  could  be  substituted  for  by  manufacturers  in  the  home  market, 
and  that  that  would  give  additional  employment  to  men  in  your  in- 
dustry.   That  is  your  idea,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  my  idea  exactly. 

Mr.  Gaines.  May  I  ask  you  a  question^ 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  were  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  window 
workers,  did  you  make  any  observations  as  to  the  comparative  man- 
ner of  living  of  workingmen  in  Belgium  and  America  in  your  in- 
dustry? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  In  a  general  way ;  yes.  As  far  as  the  actual  cost 
of  living,  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  concerned,  I  did  not  investigate 
that  very  thoroughly;  but  I  discovered  that  the  European  work- 
men do  not  live  as  the  American  workmen  do  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.    They  can  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Give  me  some  concrete  idea  of  how  they  do  live. 
Name  some  of  the  differences  you  noticed. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  true  in  a  great  many  ways.  If  you  go 
to  their  houses,  you  see  the  difference  in  the  way  their  houses  are 
furnished.  If  you  see  them  on  the  streets,  you  see  the  difference 
in  the  way  they  are  clothed  and  the  way  their  children  are  clothed. 
You  see  the  difference  in  what  they  eat,  the  kind  of  food  that  they 
subsist  on,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  kind  of  food  do  they  subsist  on  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  saw  laboring  men  over  there — not  window  work- 
ers, but  what  they  know  over  there  as  laboring  men — that  would  not 
have  meat  in  their  house  more  than  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  when 
they  did  it  was  horse  meat.  They  have  their  horse  markets  there 
just  the  same  as  we  have  our  beef  markets  here;  the  horse  sign  is 
hanging  out  instead  of  the  beef  sign. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  about  clothing? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Their  clothing  is  very  poor.  In  fact,  it  is  hardly 
worth  speaking  about,  as  a  rule,  among  the  working  people.    Another 
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thing  that  I  saw,  and  that  appealed  to  me  as  something  that  mi^ht 
be  quite  a  factor  in  the  condition  of  laboring  men  over  there,  was  this: 
I  saw  too  many  girls  and  women  performing  labor  that  men  should 
perform.  I  saw  them  carrying  loads  that  a  strong  man  would 
stagger  under.  I  saw  them  sweeping  the  streets,  acting  as  "  white 
wings,''  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  saw  them  carrying  rollers  that 
it  takes  a  big,  strong,  husky  boy  from,  we  will  say,  at  least  13  to  20 
or  21  years  old  to  carry.  I  laiow  lots  of  men  that  carry  rollers.  The 
girls  perform  that  work  over  there;  and,  as  I  stated,  they  are  em- 
ployed at  a  very  low  wage.  They  are  employed  in  shoving-in  in  the 
flattening  houses.  They  do  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  shoving 
boy  here — a  grown  man.  They  use  girls  over  there  for  that  work. 
The  same  is  true  at  the  other  end  of  the  flattening  oven,  the  taking- 
off  end,  taking  off  the  glass  from  the  lehr.  They  use  girls  there  for 
that  work.  Girls  dip  the  glass.  All  of  that  is  performed  by  girls, 
and  all  of  it  should  be  performed  by  men,  as  it  is  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Faulkner,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Now? 

Mr.  BoNTNGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  President  of  the  window-glass  workers. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  President  of  the  window-glass  workers? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  Formerly  I  was  a  window-glass  blower. 
I  worked  on  the  bench  for  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  the  associa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  These  small  pieces  of  glass  to  which  you  refer  are  the 
pieces  of  glass  which  poor  people  buy  to  put  in  their  houses,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  principally. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  desire  to  increase  your  income  at  the  expense 
of  your  poor  friends  throughout  the  country? 

ilr.  Faulkner.  What  poor  friends  ? 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Dalzell  suggested  that  the  witness  move  to  a 
position  where  the  stenographer  could  hear  him  better.) 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  I  understand,  the  poor  people  of  the  country  are 
the  people  who  buy  these  small  sizes  oi  window  glass.  Is  that  true,  or 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Why,  as  a  rule,  yes;  I  would  suppose  so.  The  rich 
seem  to  have  the  plate  glass,  and  I  suppose  the  poor  people  have  to 
buv  small  glass.    I  do  not  see  any  other  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  then,  I  say,  you  want  to  put  this  increased  tax 
on  the  poor  people  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  product  at  all.  It  is  my  intention  to  make  it 
here  instead  of  making  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  going  to  do  that  without  increasing  the  price? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Simply  by  increasing  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  By  raising  the  duty  and  keeping  it  out — keeping 
it  across  there  where  it  belongs.  There  is  no  need  of  that  glass  in 
this  country.  If  we  could  not  make  it,  gentlenrien,  I  would  not  be 
here.  But  with  factories  lying  idle  all  over  this  country,  and  men 
out  of  employment  that  are  qualified  to  perform  that  work,  and  that 
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glass  cominff  in  through  the  different  ports  of  this  country,  I  say 
your  schedule  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  it  m  made  profitably  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent prices? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Glass? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes;  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  they  were  to  make  all  small  sizes,  no;  nor  in 
any  other  country. 

Air.  Griggs.  But  can  the  smaller-sized  glass  be  sold  profitably  now 
by  the  manufacturers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  That  is  a  question  I  would  have  to  figure  on  very 
carefully  before  I  could  answer  it  intelligently. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  they  might  increase  (he  price  of  it,  might  they 
not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  yet  you  are  uncertain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  see  how  they  could,  but  you  are  very  un- 
certain? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  They  might  increase  the  price  of  that  small  glass; 
they  might  increase  the  price  of  the  large  glass;  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  they  should.  Whether  they  can  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  entirely  too  low. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  question  of  price  depends  entirely  upon  compe- 
tition? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  answer  a  little  more  directly  and  not 
explain  so  much  we  would  save  some  time.    We  have  not  any  to  spare. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  seems  that  our  understanding  is  different  about 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question  or  two. 
You  say  that  increasing  the  tariff,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  increase 
the  price,  but  would  keep  out  the  smaller  glass.  Do  you  mean  by  that 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  tariff  and 
come  into  this  market  and  sell  glass  at  the  price  that  it  would  be  sold 
for  here  ?    That  is  what  you  mean,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  it  is  not  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer that  I  am  after;  it  is  the  importer  that  imports  the  glass. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  wall  would  keep  out  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  would  give  you  opportunity  to  get  three 
weeks  more  work  in  this  country  to  supply  that  glass? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir.  I  want  to  compel  them  to  buy  American 
products. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  much  time.  Is  that  cor- 
rect or  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  All  right.  Now,  then,  the  same  condition  that  would 
bar  out  his  product  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  glass  manufac- 
turer— if  it  was  just  one  man,  say,  who  was  manufacturing  the  gla^s 
here — to  raise  the  price  of  glass  in  this  country,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  my  question,  either  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  or 
sav  that  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  would  not  be  placed  on  record  in  a  thing  of  that 
kind;  I  would  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  same  condition  that  would  bar  out  the  foreign 
product  would  give  the  power  to  the  manufacturer  here,  if  he  should 
act  as  one  man,  to  raise  the  price  higher  than  it  is  now,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  It  might  possibly  give  him  that  power. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  would  give  nim  that  power? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  But  that  is  not  the  intention  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Answer  mv  question,  please,  and  I  will  soon  bo 
through  with  you.  It  would  give  him  that  power,  would  it  not? 
[After  a  pause.]     Then  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  give  you  my  opinion ;  but 
if  you  ask  me  something  that  I  do  not  know,  I  will  have  to  tell  you 
that  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  keep  him  from  having  competition  from 
abroad,  would  it  not?  . 

Mr.  Faulkner.  The  competition  the  manufacturer  in  this  country 
faces  from  abroad  is  not  from  the  manufacturer;  it  is  from  the  im- 
porter that  buys  that  glass  over  there  and  sells  it  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  that ;  but  if  the  tariff  wall  was  so  high 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  bring  that  glass  in  there,  then  that  glass 
would  not  compete,  and  the  competition  would  be  in  this  couiitiy, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  all  the  glass  in  this  country  was  manufactured  by 
one  man,  he  could  not  compete  with  himself ;  he  could  simply  fix  the 

i)rice  at  the  amount  he  pleased,  not  to  go  above  the  tarin  wall  and 
et  the  others  in?     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Randell.  Just  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no,"  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  want  to  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no,''  but  I  want  to 
explain  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Randell.  Answer  it  first,  and  then  explain. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  it  was  in  that  shape ;  but  it  is  not  in  that  shape. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  say  "  jres?  " 

IMr.  Faulkner.  Why,  no;  I  will  not  say  "yes"  to  a  proposition 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  say,  if  it  was  that  way? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  Certainly  not,  for  this  reason.  Here  is  the  point: 
It  is  absolutely,  utterly  impossible  for  it  to  be  i)laced  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  because  you  have  hand  plants  in  this  country  and  ma- 
chine plants  in  this  country.  They  are  competing  in  the  market; 
they  are  rivals;  and  it  is  not  in  one  man's  hands,  and  never  can  be. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wait  a  minute.  If  you  can  not  answer  my  questions 
without  taking  up  all  this  time  in  argument  I  shall  have  to  withdraw 
the  question. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  have  answered  it  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  that  could  be  the  case,  bj  combination — if  these 
different  plants  could  get  together  and  the  price  could  be  controlled — 
you  are  willing  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  raise  the  price 
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to  all  the  people  of  the  country  in  order  that  your  6,700  men  might 
get  three  weeks'  more  labor;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  On  that  small  stuff? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Faulkner.  I  am  unwilling  to  have  them  do  that,  because  they 
will  not  do  it,  in  my  judgment,  on  account  of  the  competition  between 
the  hand  and  the  machine  plants. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  assurance  have  you  that  if  they  had  this  same 
protection  they  would  not  put  down  the  price  of  labor  instead  of 
putting  it  up  ? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  If  thev  attempted  anything  of  that  kind  we  would 
have  to  meet  it;  that  is  all.    We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  think  hard  of  it? 

Mr.  Faulkner.  We  have  no  assurance  of  it. 


A.  L.  FAXJLKNEB,  PBESIBENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WINDOW-GLASS 
WOEKESS,  BECOMMENDS  A  SGHEDXJLE  OF  BATES. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  5, 190H. 
Mr.  WiixJAM  K.  Payne, 

Clerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  submit  a  sup- 
plemental brief  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee,  I  herewith 
offer  the  following  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of  my  claim 
that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  common  window  glass  should  be 
maintained  and  that  an  advance  on  the  first  two  brackets  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  protection  to  American  window -glass  workers. 

To  show  the  workings  of  the  tariff  upon  window  glass  and  its  effect 
upon  the  window-glass  workers,  I  make  the  following  statement : 

When  the  Wilson  tariff  act  went  into  effect  in  1893  the  window- 
glass  workers  inmiediately  sustained  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent  in 
wages,  which  remained  in  about  that  condition  until  the  passa^  of 
the  Dingley  Act  in  1897,  at  which  time  the  workers  received  an 
advance  of  50  per  cent.  Business  remained  good ;  work  was  plenty 
until  the  year  1903,  when  the  wages  were  decreased  owing  to  the 
advent  of  window-glass  blowing  machines  and  the  consecjuent  scare 
among  the  American  hand  manufacturers  and  the  American  jobber, 
the  workers  themselves  becoming  badly  demoralized  and  unable  to 
properly  protect  their  own  interests. 

In  1904  the  workers  reorganized  and  secured  a  slight  advance  in 
wages.  In  1905  an  additional  advance  of  10  per  cent  was  secured. 
In  1906  another  advance  of  8  per  cent  was  secured.  In  1907,  owing  to 
the  near  state  of  perfection  reached  by  the  blowing  machines,  the 
hand  workers  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  to  enable  their 
employers  to  compete  in  the  American  market  with  machine-made 
glass,  the  wages  of  the  workers  being  determined  monthlv  upon  the 
average  selling  price  of  glass  for  the  current  month.  Unfortunately, 
business  depression,  together  with  the  financial  stringency  that  fol- 
lowed, both  hand  and  machine  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  product  at  a  very  low,  almost  a  ruinous,  figure.  Under  the  slid- 
ing scale  above  mentioned  the  wages  of  the  workers  were  correspond- 
ingly reduced,  and  remained  so  practically  throughout  the  year. 
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In  the  year  1908  (our  annual  wage  scale  being  formulated  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  or  September)  the  workers  were  again 
compelled,  owing  to  the  continued  Dusiness  depression,  to  readopt  a 
sliding  scale,  which  is  still  in  effect. 

The  above  will  show  you  that  the  tariff  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  window-glass  workers,  and  without  which  the  entire  industry 
would  no  doubt  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  product. 

The  importers,  in  recommending  a  decrease  in  the  tariff,  are  look- 
ing solely  to  their  own  interests — a  mere  matter  of  bar^in  and  sale — 
and  are  not  considering  or  caring  anything  about  me  interests  of 
others.  The  decrease  in  rates  recommended  by  Mr.  Goertner,  repre- 
senting the  importers,  if  panted,  will  be  such  a  calamity  that  would 
put  a  great  many  factories  ^rmanently  out  of  business  and  would 
ultimately  be  the  ruin  of  the  industry. 

I  am  making  this  plea  in  the  interests  of  American  industry  and 
American  labor,  and  1  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Schedule  B, 
glass  and  glassware.  No.  101,  be  changed  as  follows : 

06Dt8  per  poand. 
Unpolisbed   cylinder,   crown,   and  common   window   glass  not   exceeding 

10  by  15  inches  square If 

AboTe  that  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square 2i 

Above  tliat  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches  square 2| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  square 21 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  30  by  40  inches  square 3| 

Aliove  that  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60  inches  square 31 

All  above  40  by  60  inches  square 4| 

Provided  that  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass  imported 
in  l>oxes  shall  contain  50  square  feet,  as  nearly  all  sizes  permit,  and  the  duty 
shall  be  computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass. 

The  above  recommendation  is  made  after  a  searching  investiga- 
tion and  upon  the  advice  of  both  manufacturers  and  workers,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country  of  an  additional  half 
million  boxes  of  window  glass  annually  of  poor  sizes  and  qualities 
that  is  pow  being  made  abroad  and  dumped  upon  the  American  mar- 
ket, which  could  and  should  be  made  by  American  workmen. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  L.  Faulkner, 
President  National  Window  Glass  Workers. 


VATIONAI  WINDOW  GLASS  WORKEBS  SUBMIT  SIJPPLEMENTAI 
STATEMENT  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  PBESENT  DUTY  ON  COMMON 
WINDOW  GLASS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decemher  5,  1908. 
Hon.  Nicholas  Longworth,  M.  C, 

M^ashington^  Z>.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  Pursuant  to  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  submit  a 
supplemental  brief  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
herewith  offer  the  following  as  additional  evidence  in  support  of 
my  claim  that  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  common  window  glass 
should  be  maintained,  and  that  an  advance  on  the  first  two  brackets 
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is  absolutely  necessary   for  protection  to  American  window-glass 
workers. 

To  show  the  workings  of  the  tariff  upon  window  glass  and  its 
effect  upon  the  window-glass  workers,  I  make  the  following  state- 
ment: When  the  Wilson  tariff  act  went  into  effect  in  1893,  the 
window-glass  workers  immediately  sustained  a  reduction  of  40 
per  cent  m  wages,  which  remained  in  about  that  condition  until  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  in  1897,  at  which  time  the  workers 
received  an  advance  of  60  per  cent.  Business  remained  good;  work 
was  plenty  until  the  year  of  1903,  when  the  wages  were  decreased, 
owing  to  the  advent  of  window-glass  blowing  machines  and  the  con- 
sequent scare  among  the  American  hand  manufacturers  and  the 
American  jobber,  the  workers  themselves  becoming  badly  demoral- 
ized and  unable  to  properly  protect  their  own  interests. 

In  1904  the  workers  reorganized  and  secured  a  slight  advance  in 
wages.  In  1905  an  additional  advance  of  10  per  cent  was  secured. - 
In  1906  another  advance  of  8  per  cent  was  secured.  In  1907,  owing 
to  the  near  state  of  perfection  reached  by  the  blowing  machines,  the 
hand  workers  were  compelled  to  adopt  a  sliding  scale  to  enable  their 
employers  to  compete  in  the  American  market  with  machine-made 
glass,  the  wages  of  the  workers  being  determined  monthlv  upon  the 
average  selling  price  of  glass  for  the  current  month.  Uniortunately, 
business  depression,  together  with  the  financial  stringency  that  fol- 
lowed, both  hand  and  machine  manufacturers  were  compelled  to  sell 
their  product  at  a  very  low,  almost  a  ruinous,  fimire.  Under  the  slid- 
ing scale  above  mentioned  the  wages  of  the  workers  were  correspond- 
ingly reduced  and  remained  so  practically  throughout -the  year. 

In  the  year  1908  (our  annual  wage  scale  being  formulated  during 
the  months  of  July,  August,  or  September)  the  workers  were  again 
compelled,  owing  to  the  continued  business  depression,  to  readopt  a 
sliding  scale,  which  is  still  in  effect. 

The  above  will  show  you  that  the  tariff  has  been  a  great  benefit  to 
the  window-glass  workers,  and  without  which  the  entire  industry 
would,  no  doubt,  be  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  product. 

The  importers  in  recommending  a  decrease  in  the  tariff  are  looking 
solely  to  their  own  interests,  a  mere  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  and 
are  not  considering  or  caring  anything  about  the  interests  of  others. 
The  decrease  in  rates  recommended  by  Mr.  Goertner,  representing  the 
importers,  if  granted,  will  be  such  a  calamity  that  would  put  a  great 
many  factories  permanently  out  of  business  and  would  ultimately  be 
the  ruin  of  the  industry. 

I  am  making  this  plea  in  the  interests  of  American  industry  and 
American  labor,  and  I  would  earnestly  recommend  that  Schedule  B, 
glass  and  glassware,  No.  101,  be  changed  as  follows : 

Cents  per  pound. 
Unpolished  cyHnder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass,  not  exceeding  10 

10  by  15  inches  square If 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  square 2i 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches  square 2|i 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36  inches  square 2| 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  30  by  40  inches  square 3i 

Above  that  and  not  exceeding  40  by  60  inches  square 3| 

AH    above 41 

Provided,  That  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass  im- 
ported in  boxes  shall  contain  50  square  feet,  as  nearly  all  sizes  permit,  and  the 
duty  shall  be  computed  thereon  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  glass. 
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The  above  recommendation  is  made  after  a  searching  investigation, 
and  upon  the  advice  of  both  manufacturers  and  workers,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country  for  an  additional  half 
million  boxes  of  wmdow  glass,  annually,  of  poor  sizes  and  qualities, 
that  b  now  being  made  abroad  and  dumped  upon  the  Ajnerican 
market,  and  which  could  and  should  be  made  by  American  workmen. 

Kespect  fully  submitted. 

II.  S.J  A.  L.  Faulkner, 

President^  National  Window  Glass  ^Yarkers. 


THE  W.  B.  TONES  GLASS  COMPANY,  MOBOANTOWN,  W.  VA.,  BEC- 
OMM£in)S  A  SCHEDTTLE  OF  BATES  FOB  WINDOW  GLASS. 

MoBGANTOWN,  W.  Va.,  November  30, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CTtairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sib:  In  your  favor  of  the  26th,  a  repljr  to  my  letter  of  the 
24th,  you  infer  that  the  committee  would  be  glad  if  I  would  send  them 
a  statement  showing  the  cost  of  manufacturing  window  glass  in  this 
country  and  Europe,  and  especially  the  labor  cost,  and  also  the  relative 
freight  rates. 

As  to  the  actual  cost  of  labor  in  Europe,  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
the  exact  figures.  We  can  only  give  it  to  you  as  we  understand  and 
learn  it  from  workmen  that  have  worked  in  Belgium  and  other 
countries  and  are  now  working  for  us. 

A  former  manufacturer,  who  carefully  investigated  the  costs  some 
years  ago  in  Europe,  informed  me  that  the  cost  of  raw  material  and 
fuel  for  the  manufacture  of  window  glass  is  as  cheap  in  this  country 
as  in  Europe,  and  in  that  respect  foreign  manufacturers  have  no 
advantage  over  us.  But  their  system  of  manufacturino:  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours,  and  their  cost  of  labor  much  less  than  the  hand 
blowing  in  this  country. 

We  learn  from  intelligent  Bel^an  workmen  now  employed  by  us 
the  labor  cost  in  their  countrv,  and  we  figure  that  the  labor  cost  of  the 
average-size  50-foot  box  of  window  glass,  24  by  30,  in  Belgium 
would  be  about  44  cents.  The  labor  cost  for  the  same  size,  single,  at 
the  present  skilled  scale  now  in  force  in  this  country,  would  be  $1.06. 
The  larger  the  size  of  glass  the  greater  the  cost  in  this  country. 

As  to  freight  rates,  we  are  informed  that  window  glass  is  used 
largely  as  ballast  in  ships,  and  can  be  put  on  the  docks  at  New  York 
ana  Boston  at  a  lower  freight  fate  than  manufacturers  in  this  country 
can  do. 

In  reference  to  lowering  the  tariff  rate  on  common  window  glass, 
I  would  suggest  in  the  reduction  of  the  rate  that  is  known  as  the 
"Dingley"  tariff — Schedule  B,  section  101,  as  follows: 

Sizes  not  to  exceed  10  by  15,  reduce  from  If  cents  per  pound  to  1  cent. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  16  by  24,  reduce  from  1|  cents  per  pound  to  \\  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  24  by  30,  reduce  from  21  cents  per  pound  to  1}  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  24  by  36,  reduce  from  2|  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents. 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  30  by  40,  reduce  from  3|  cents  per  pound  to  2*  centa 
Sizes  not  to  exceed  40  by  60,  reduce  from  3i  cents  per  pound  to  3  cents. 
Sizes  above,  reduce  from  4|  cents  to  3^  centa 
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The  duty  to  be  computed  according  to  the  actual  weight  of  glass ; 
every  invoice  of  glass  to  be  put  on  the  scales  and  weighed,  and  the 
weight  of  the  boxes  to  be  deducted  therefrom.  We  find  the  weight  of 
the  empty  boxes  to  be  as  follows : 

Box  not  to  exceed  10  by  15,  deduct  8  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  16  by  24,  deduct  10  pounda 
Box  not  to  exceed  24  by  30,  deduct  12  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  24  by  36,  deduct  18  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  30  by  40,  deduct  20  pounds. 
Box  not  to  exceed  40  by  60,  deduct  30  pounds. 
Sizes  above,  deduct  40  pounds. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

W.  R.  Jones  Glass  Company. 
W.  R.  Jones,  President. 


PLATE  GLASS. 

[Paragraphs  103-107.] 

F.  T.  OOEBTNEB,  BEPBESENTINO  SEHON  BACHE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBE 
CITY,  BECOHMENDS  BEDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  PLATE  GLASS. 

Tuesday,  iVovemhrr  ^4,  7908. 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  represent  a  num- 
ber of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  importers,  and,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  all  of  them  use  the  plate  glass  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  ana  are  consumers  in  that 
sense. 

I  want  to  say  before  I  start  that,  while  we  recommend  a  reduction 
of  the  duty,  we  are  not  bigots  on  that  subject.  We  simply  say  that 
the  present  tariff,  which  was  enacted  under  the  conditions  of  twenty 
years  ago,  is  excessive  beyond  all  reason,  and  we  would  ask  for  noth- 
ing better  than  to  have  the  subject  gone  over  by  a  public  accountant 
and  a  new  tariff  drawn,  based  on  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  here  and  abroad,  which  can  be  clearly  ascertained  from 
the  records  of  production  in  that  industry. 

Now,  shall  I  go  on  and  read  or  shall  I  cut  it  short? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  cover  all  kinds  of  glass  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Plate  glass,  window  glass,  and  rough-rolled  glass. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  talking  about  all  plate  glass  or  omy  -the 
smaller  size? 

Mr.  Goertner.  All  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  to  understand  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Goertner.  We  will  say  the  cost  of  3  to  5  foot  glass  is  now  16 
cents  at  Antwerp.  The  duty  is  10  cents,  and  the  freight  is  about  a 
cent.  The  duty  figured  on  the  ad  valorem  basis  is  03  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  the  French  glass  landed  in  New  York  is  27  cents  per  foot. 
The  present  American  selling  price  that  everybody  is  paying  at  the 
moment  is  a  little  over  14  cents.  The  25  to  50  foot  bracket,  the 
foreign  cost  is  21  cents  and  a  little  over.  The  duty  is  35  cents,  which 
figures  are,  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  lOeS  per  cent  on  the  foreign  cost. 
The  cost  of  the  French  glass  laid  down  in  New  York  is  58  cents  per 
square  foot,  and  is  selling  at  the  American  factory  for  28  cents  and 
a  trifle  over,  the  whole  proposition  being  that  we  have  far  and  away 
more  protection  than  there  is  any  necessity  for.    They  have  charged 
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here  at  times  for  this  same  glass  that  they  now  charge  28  cents  for 
as  high  as  46  cents,  and  at  another  time  as  high  as  49J  cents.  Of 
course,  the  statement  will  be  made  that  there  are  at  present  panic 
prices,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  companies  are  running  at  full 
speed ;  they  have  not  shut  down  for  a  moment,  and  have  taKen  con- 
tracts away  into  next  spring;  but  when  they  get  together  the  next 
time  we  wiU  see  another  46-cent  price  ahead.  On  sheet  glass  the 
proposition  is  similar,  the  glass  in  some  cases  selling  for  less  than 
the  foreign  cost,  and  in  other  cases  less  than  the  duty  on  window 
glass  of  the  kind  most  commonly  used,  the  ordinarjr  sort  entering 
into  the  construction  of  buildings.  The  specific  duties  figured  out 
on  an  ad  valorem  basis  run  from  a  minimum  of  89  per  cent  to  a 
maximum  of  148  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  ordinary  window  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  make  as  to  the  practical 
part  of  this  thing? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  We  have  a  schedule  of  duties  that  we  suggest  here, 
and  it  practically  amounts  to  cutting  the  present  duties  in  naif. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  along  the  line? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  on  plate  glass,  common  glass,  and  all  sorts  of 
glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  All  along  the  line,  there  being  but  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  Wliat  effect  would  that  have  upon  the  revenues  which  the 
Government  receives  from  imported  glass? 

Mr.  GoEBTNER.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  say.  There  might  be  a 
little  more  imported  simply  by  reason  of  increased  consumption — 
most  of  the  glass  that  is  imported  is  imported  for  special  reasons. 
The  present  tariff  is  prohibitory  so  far  as  ordinary  building  glass 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  see  that  the  Government  received  $1,045,000  in  1907. 

Mr.  GoBRTNER.  The  glass  now  imported  is  imported  because  it  is 
specially  suitable  for  certain  purposes.  It  is  not  really  in  direct  com- 
petition with  American  glass.  Most  of  the  glass  now  imported  is  for 
the  manufacture  of  mirror  plates.  The  cheapening  of  raw  material 
might  stimulate  consumption,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  slightly  lower  duties.  That  is  something  that 
is  very  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  plate-glass  companies  are  there  now 
operating  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Ten  or  twelve, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  independent  of  each  other,  are  they? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  existence  of  a  combi- 
nation could  be  officially  proven,  but  practically  they  work  in  concert. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  up  to  about  a  year  ago  they  used  to  send — 
two  years  ago— -quotations  were  sent  out  signed  generally  by  all  of  the 
American  ^ate-glass  concerns. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Because  there  is  a  market  price  upon  plate  glass, 
then  you  infer  that  there  is  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  fact  that  the  quotations  were  absolutely  iden- 
tical from  all  the  concerns.  In  former  years  a  general  circular  letter 
61318 — SCHED  B— 09 35 
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of  this  sort  was  issued:  "Withdrawing  all  previous  quotations,  we 
beg  to  quote  as  follows : "  The  prices  would  follow,  and  they  would 
be  signed  in  order,  from  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company  down. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Two  years  ago — I  am  not  certain  about  the  date. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  you  not  get  a  little  closer  than  two  jrears  affof 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  will  file  a  circular  with  the  committee  giving  that 
information. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  When  was  this  46-cent  rate? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  price  was  in  June,  1906. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  On  what  particular  grade  of  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  On  glazing  quality,  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes;  not  all  of  it  the  same  size? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Twenty-five  to  50  foot.  Yes;  that  was  in  June, 
1906.  And  the  49i-cent  price  is  of  February  23, 1903. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  plate  glass  abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Generally  stated,  the  diflFerence  is  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  trade 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  trade  accepts,  but  I  am 
asking  you  if  you  have  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction abroad  and  the  cost  of  production  here? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Not  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  freight  rates! 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  freight  rates  at  home;  how  do  they  com- 
pare? 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  American  manufacturer  has  an  advantage  in 
the  Middle  West.  He  is  about  on  even  terms  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  probably  at  a  slight  disadvantage  right  at  the  seaports 
that  have  direct  water  communication  with  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  not  freight  rates  prevail  from  abroad  to  inland 

{)laces  in  the  United  States  where  the  combination  of  water  and  in- 
and  tariff  is  less  than  the  inland  tariff  between  two  inland  places? 

Mr.  Goertner.  It  all  depends  upon 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  will  ask  you  this:  Is  the  freight  from  Antwerp 
to  Chicago  less  than  the  freight  rate  on  the  same  article  from  New 
York  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No,  sir.  I  am  more  familiar  with  sheet-glass  rates 
than  I  am  with  plate,  but  they  bear  uniform  relation  to  each  other. 
The  lowest  rate  to  Chicago  at  the  moment  is  33  cents  in  carloads  via 
New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Without  any  reference  to  particular  places,  do  you 
deny  any  such  discrimination? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Any  such  discrimination?  The  freight  is  a  little 
less  than  the  combination  of  the  ocean  and  rail  rates,  but  it  is  not 
reduced  to  the  extent  as  to  make  it  less  than  the  railroad  rate  alone. 
That  was  the  case  in  some  former  years,  but  not  lately. 

Mr.  Needham.  What  reduction  do  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Goertner.  AVe  propose  a  schedule  on  plate  glass,  sizes  not 
exceeding  16  by  24,  4  cents  per  square  foot ;  sizes  exceeding  16  by  24 
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and  not  exceeding  24  by  30,  5  cents  per  square  foot,  and  so  on,  as 
stated  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  would  not  make  any  discrimination  between  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  smaller  sizes  and  larger  sizes? 

Mr.  GoERTNEB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  cut  it  right  in  two,  right  straight  through  ? 

Mr.  GoERTNEB.  This  is  not  quite  cut  in  two  on  sizes  exceeding  24  by 
30,  and  not  exceeding  24  by  60,  we  propose  12  cents  per  square  foot. 
The  present  duty  is  22^  cents.    Sizes  exceeding  24  by  60,  20  cents  per  ' 
square  foot  against  35  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  tariff  is  cut  in  two,  as  you  suggest,  will  the 
man  who  builds  houses  get  any  advantage  or  not? 

Mr.  GoEBTKEB.  He  would  at  times,  but  he  would  not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Why 'would  he  not  get  it  at  the  moment? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  Because  that  class  of  plate  glass  is  now  selling  for 
less  than  the  duty  on  it.  It  was  even  selling  for  8  cents  a  foot  less 
than  the  maximum  duty. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  they  undertook  to  get  back  to  the  46-cent  rate,  the 
consumer  would  get  the  benefit? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  They  could  not  get  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  would  he  get  of  this  divvy?  What  per 
cent? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  The  per  cent  is  difficult  to  say. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  suppose  a  case.  The  46-cent  rate,  according  to 
your  statement,  as  I  gather  it,  seems  to  be  about  the  usual  rate  at 
which  they  hold  it? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  No;  that  was  an  exceptional  rate.  The  highest 
rate. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  would  be  the  usual  rate  that  it  would  be  held  at 
under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  The  reduction  of  duty  is  15  cents.  It  is  a  little 
difficult 

Mr.  Clabk.  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  know  in  a  general  way.  I  do 
not  expect  you  to  know  exactly. 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  The  imposition  of  the  20-cent  rate  would  prevent 
the  American  factories  from  exacting  a  rate  higher  than  42  cents  at 
the  outside. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  would  the  wholesaler,  the  jobber,  and  the  mid- 
dleman manage  to  appropriate  all  of  that  difference,  or  would  the 
man  who  builds  the  house  get  some  advantage  from  it  ? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  The  man  who  builds  the  house  would  most  dis- 
tinctly get  the  advantage. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  the  real  fact  about  this  plate-glass  business  is  a 
fight  between  the  big  sizes  and  the  little  sizes? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  I  would  not  describe  it  as  that. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Well,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  does  not 
make  as  much  profit  upon  the  big  sizes  as  ne  does  upon  the  little  ones, 
does  he? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  I  should  say  that  they  made  more  profit,  on  the 
whole,  on  large  sizes.    They  seem  to  be  more  anxious  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  reason  I  ask  you  that  is,  that  I  have  received 
several  letters  from  people  who  make  mirrors,  and  such  things  as 
that,  and  they  speak  particularly  about  the  small  sizes. 
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Mr.  GoERTNEB.  The  small  sizes  are  mostly  used  in  the  mamifacture 
of  mirror  plates. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that;  they  would  not  take  a  piece  of 
glass  as  big  as  a  window  and  make  a  mirror  out  of  it  ordinarily. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  say  plate  glass  is  selling  for  now  ? 

Mr.  GrOEKTNKR.  Well,  it  is  running  from  11.4  cents  for  sizes  up  to 
2  foot  8  to  32.3  cents  for  the  120-foot  glass.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Dalzell, 
that  I  am  quite  aware  that  that  is  not  the  present  asking  price,  but 
practically  no  one  has  paid  the  new  prices  issued  about  two  weeks  ago. 
Those  are  the  actual  costs  that  have  been  in  force  since  March  12. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  have  to  say  of  a  uniform  rate 
of  25  cents  per  foot  levied  on  all  glass? 

Mr.  Goertneb.  I  should  obje<;t  very  strongly  to  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  would  object  strongly,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Goertneb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Would  that  amount  be  an  increase  or  a  reduction 
from  the  general  schedule  ? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  A  very  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  do  you  say  to  the  question  of  levying  a 
uniform  duty  on  all  glass  per  foot? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  No;  because  the  cost  of  production  of  all  sizes  is 
not  the  same.  A  25-cent-a-foot  duty,  as  I  figure  it,  would  be  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  250  per  cent  ordinarily  on  the  small  size. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  And  that  would  be  prohibitory  ? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  thmk  that  the  present  way  the  schedule  is 
arranged  is  better  than  fixing  a  certain  rate  at  so  much  per  foot? 

Mr.  GoEBTNEB.  Absolutely ;  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of 
the  trade  all  over  the  world,  and  for  a  good  reason:  The  claim  is 
very  often  made  that  each  square  foot  of  plate  glass  costs  as  much  to 
produce  as  the  next ;  that  is,  that  the  manufacturer  adds  together  all 
cost  of  production,  divides  it  by  the  total  number  of  feet  produced, 
and  calls  that  an  average.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  cost  runs 
all  the  way  up  from  a  little  over  the  cost  of  the  polishing  to  the  ex- 
treme cost  on  the  large  sizes.  The  whole  point  is  that  plate  glass  is  a 
very  peculiar  manufacturing  proposition.  It  is  almost  a  raw-material 
business.  A  man  does  not  Icnow  very  much  more  when  he  starts  to 
manufacture  plate  glass,  as  to  what  quality  he  is  going  to  get,  than 
the  farmer  knows  when  he  plants  his  seed.  It  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  fortune.  And  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  find  out  what  quality 
he  has  got  until  he  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  manufacturing  cost,  and 
I  will  give  you  some  figures  here  by  way  of  illustration.  We  will  say 
that  the  manufacturer  casts  ten  sheets  of  glass  each  10  feet  square, 
making  a  thousand  feet  nearly.  The  total  cost  of  production  of  those 
ten  sheets,  if  they  all  turned  out  perfect,  would  be,  say,  $240,  at  24 
cents  a  foot.  That  would  have  included  administrative  expense,  the 
interest  on  the  investment,  fuel,  packing,  material,  labor,  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort.  Now,  up  to  the  polishing  j)rocess  all  of  that  thou- 
sand feet  has  paid  exactly  the  same  cost,  which  we  will  call,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  18  cents  a  foot.  After  the  casting  is  completed  it 
is  discovered  that  two  sheets  have  defects  in  them,  that  they  are  not 
perfect  as  whole  sheets,  although  by  cutting  through  these  defects 
it  will  be  possible  to  get  small  sheets  that  are  perfect 
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Now,  I  contend  that  the  manufacture  of  those  smaller  sheets  reallj 
saves  the  manufacturer  money,  and  that  the  cost  of  those  sheets  is 
really  the  cost  of  polishing  and  nothing  else,  because  the  manufac- 
turer has  already  spent  all  of  the  money  up  to  that  point  He 
now  can  either  polish  the  glass  at  an  expenditure  of  6  cents  a  foot, 
or  throw  it  away.  Taking  the  exact  figures,  a  thousand  square 
feet — ^that  is,  the  original  ten  sheets,  at  18  cents — that  cost,  up  to 
the  polishing  process,  is  $180.  Then  the  polishing  of  800  feet,  at  6 
cents  per  foot,  gives  another  $48.  That  is  $228.  The  question  now 
arises  whether  the  manufacturer  is  to  go  on  and  polish  the  last  200 
feet  or  not.  Suppose  he  would  still  have  had  a  reduction  in  price 
amounting  to  12  cents  per  foot,  in  order  to  dispose  of  that — that,  on 
that  200  feet,  is  $24.  The  cost,  however,  of  polishing  those  200  feet 
is  only  $12 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  makes  a  net  profit  on  what  otherwise  he 
would  have  to  throw  away? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  therefore  the  rate  on  the  small  glass  should 
not  be  as  great  as  on  the  large  glass? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Absolutely  not.  All  over  the  world  glass  has 
always  been  charged  on  that  basis,  and  price  lists  have  been  made  up 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  an  importer? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  An  importer;  jes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  fanuliar  with  freight  rates? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Fairly  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  freight  rates  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  About  15  shillings.  On  plate  glass  it  is  about  17 
shillings  a  cubic  ton.  That  figures  out  about  18  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  the  marine  insurance  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Very  trifling;  I  think  about  three-eighths  of  1  per 
oenL 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  railroad  freight  rate  on  plate  glass  in  the 
United  States,  as  compared  to  other  things,  is  high,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Plate  glass  is  from  first  to  third  class  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  what  does  it  average  a  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  something  that  I  have  never  gone  into,  and 
I  could  not  even  make  a  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  About  24  cents  in  carload  lots  and  35  cents  in  less 
than  carloads. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-four  cents  would  be  the  wholesale  rate, 
then? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  pretty  good-sized  wholesaler  that 
ever  buys  carloads  at  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  24  cents  a  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  those  rates,  by 
any  means.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  rate  to  Rochester;  that 
one  I  happen  to  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  something  like  6  and  9  cents  per  hundred 
miles  to  move  it    Does  that  freight  rate  affect  the  foreign  product 
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going  into  western  markets  in  competition  with  the  western  glass 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Ahnost  to  the  extent  (hat  it  does  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer, but,  as  I  explained  a  moment  ago,  the  through  rate  is  a 
trifle  less  than  the  combined  local  ocean  and  rail  rate.  Take  the 
Antwerp  to  Chicago  rate  on  sheet  glass.  The  same  proposition  ap- 
plies to  the  plate,  only  with  a  little  diflFerent  figures.  The  ocean  rate 
to  New  York  is  about  15  cents.  The  rate  to  Chicago  is  40  cents,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  55  cents ;  whereas  the  through  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  is  48  cents.  There  is  a  dight  re- 
duction in  that  way,  but  it  is  trifling. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Forty-eight  and  55  cents. 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  That  is  the  way  it  works  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  glass  manufacturers  are  located  at  different 
places  in  the  United  States.  Are  there  zones  in  which  the  freight 
rates  compel  them  to  sell  their  product  like  coal  and  such  material, 
or  can  they  all  come  into  each  other's  territory? 

Mr.  GoERTNER.  In  competition  with  each  other,  or  a  foreign  manu- 
facturer? 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  each  other? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Well,  the  question  of  competition  of  American 
plate-glass  manufacturers  with  each  other  has  not  arisen.  No  one 
takes  that  into  calculation.    I  do  not  know  how  it  would  work  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  consider  that  there  is  no  competition 
between  themselves? 

Mr.  Goertner.  There  is  no  real  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  j^ou  carry  the  foreign  product  into  any  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States  in  competition  with  them,  or  does  the  rreight 
rate  prohibit  you? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Not  only  the  freight  rate,  but  the  duty.  We  can 
never  sell  foreign  plate  glass  for  glazing  purposes  only  in  a  grade 
that  is  not  manufacturea  here.  For  all  practical  purposes  it  is  not 
manufactured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  part  of  this  duty  is  prohibitive  on 
certain  grades.    On  what  grades  or  fflass  is  it  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Goertner.  On  ordinary  grades  for  building  purposes- 
Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  it  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Goertner.  Technically  speaking,  stock  sheets  of  glazing. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  sizes? 

Mr.  Goertner.  All  sizes  from  2  feet  8  inches  square  measurement 
up  to  120  square  feet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  understand  your  answer.  Will  you  de- 
scribe what  you  say  is  prohibitive,  what  classes  of  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Neariy  all  the  plate  glass  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  sold  in  what  is  called  stock  sheets  of  glazing  quality. 
That  is  the  glass  just  as  it  runs  from  the  polishing  table.  There  is 
a  standard  of  quality,  but  it  is  not  selected  for  size  in  the  least  If 
the  light  happens  to  run  16  by  21,  or  16  by  42,  or  102  by  111,  you  get 
it  just  as  it  comes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  the  ordinary  glass  that  the  average  house 
builder  will  put  in  the  windows? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Whenever  plate  glass  is  used. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  you  say  it  is  prohibitive? 
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Mr.  (xOERTNER.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  classes  of  glass  can  and  do  come  in  under 
this? 

Mr.  GrOERTKER.  Good  qualities  for  the  manufacture  of  mirror 
plates.    Some  fine  glass  for  carriage  builders,  and  that  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  describe  to  the  reporter  the  distinction, 
technically,  between  those  two  classes  of  glass,  so  that  the  committee 
can  technically  distinguish  it? 

Mr.  Goertner.  It  could  not  be  described  to  anybody,  Mr.  Under- 
wood. I  could  not  describe  it  to  another  man  in  the  trade.  You  can 
only  point.it  out  when  the  two  classes  are  in  front  of  you.  It  is  the 
most  mtaiigibld  proposition  in  the  world.     It  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Take  the  sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24  inches.  Are 
there  importers  of  that  size  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  should  say  tnere  were  more  in  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  I  am  not  asking  about  the  next  bracket. 

Mr.  Goertner.  There  is  some  glass  16  by  24  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Large  or  small  importations?  What  would  you  say 
tiiey  were  last  year,  for  instance? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  I  could  not  divide  it  into  brackets. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  could  not? 

Mr.  Goertner.  No. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  the  next  bracket,  not  exceeding  24  by  30 
inches;  what  about  the  importations  in  that  bracket? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Mr.  Dalzell,  the  total  importations  to  the  United 
States  last  year  are  given  as  3,600,000  square  feet,  and  a  trifle  over. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  the  brackets? 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  Of  all  brackets  together. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  importations  in  the  bracket  not  exceeding  16  by 
24  inches  are  1,207,000  square  feet,  and  the  16  by  24  and  not  exceed- 
ing 24  by  30,  4,597,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  GrOERTNER.  What  year  is  that? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1907. 

Mr.  Goertner.  I  have  my  statement  here  from  the  organ  of  the 
glass  trade. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  from  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Mr.  Goertner.  This  is  from  this  week's  National  Glass  Budget, 
the  Saturday's  issue.  It  gives  the  importations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1908,  as  3,667,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Dalzell  is  reading  the  statistics  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  and  you  are  reading  for  the  year  ending  June 
80,  1908,  a  year  later. 

Mr.  Goertner.  The  importations  for  1907  were  6,727,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  for  all  kinds  of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Goertner.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven,  of  course,  was  the 
year  of  the  depression,  and  not  so  much  plate  glass  was  consumed  or 
miported. 

Mr.  Goertner.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six  was  the  banner  year. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  was  under  normal 
conditions.     It  would  not  be  fair  to  compare  1907  with  1908. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1906  ? 
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Mr.  GoERTNER.  The  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  was  the  biggest  year 
the  country  has  ever  known  in  tne  importation  of  plate  glass  since 
1888.  There  were  over  seven  millions  of  feet  imported.  In  1907 
there  were  6,600,000  feet.  In  1904  it  was  4,917,000  feet;  and  the 
fact  is  that  the  figures  of  importation  represent,  roughly  speaking, 
the  glass  that  the  American  plate-glass  factories  are  unable  to  sup- 
ply. It  takes  the  form  of  small  ^ass.  There  is  really  more  busi- 
ness in  this  country  in  a  prosperous  year  than  the  manufacturing 
facilities  can  take  care  of,  and  the  varying  importation  is  caused  by 
the  amounts  of  excess.  There  is  no  stock  on  hand,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  overproduction. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  gentlemen  in  favor  of  the  re- 
duction of  duty,  and  who  desire  to  advocate  that  side  ? 

Mr.  Gk)ERTNER.  Excuse  me  for  just  one  moment,  but  will  vou  kindly 
have  the  proposed  schedule  of  duties  on  sheet  glass  read,  JSdr.  Chair- 
man? 

The  Chairman.  If  you  desire  to  advocate  a  reduction,  we  would 
like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Goertner.  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
schedule  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass : 

Cents  per 
pound. 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  15 f 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24 1 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 IJ 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 IJ 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 If 

We  propose  in  addition  to  that  that  both  that  schedule  and  the  one 
proposed  for  polished  plate  shall  be  subject  to  the  further  provision 
that  in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent.  On  the  others  we  make  no  specific 
recommendation. 


BBIEF  FILED  BY  F.  T.  OOEBTNEB  FOB  IMPOBTEBS  AKD  CON- 
SUMEBS  OF  EUBOPEAN  GLASS. 

New  York,  November  21^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  importers  and  consumers  of  glass  of  European 
manufacture  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  in  reference  to  para- 
graphs 101  to  107,  inclusive,  of  the  tariff  act  of  June  24,  1907. 

Even  in  1897  and  for  a  considerable  period  before  that  date  the 
rates  imposed  upon  practically  all  varieties  of  glass  were  excessive. 
Under  present  conditions  they  are  excessive  to  an  inordinate  degree; 
in  fact,  to  a  very  great  extent  prohibitory. 

Taking  up  the  schedule  for  polished  plate  glass  (paragraph  104) 
we  beg  to  submit  on  sheet  A  attached  hereto  figures  as  to  the  relative 
selling  prices  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  product.  The  figures 
used  are  average  costs  at  the  present  time  in  ootn  the  foreign  and  the 
domestic  glass  and  apply  to  the  grade  which  constitutes  fully  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  consumption. 

The  present  duties  figure  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  as  high  as 
198  per  cent ;  and,  furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  small  sizes  not  ex- 
ceeding 6  square  feet,  where  the  specific  duty,  figured  out  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis,  is  less  than  100  per  cent,  the  selling  price  of  American 
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polished  plate  glass  is  less  than  the  cost  of  the  foreign  plate  glass  at 
the  European  shipping  point  without  any  duty  being  aaded  at  all. 

In  the  sizes  from  5  to  10  square  feet  the  selling  price  of  the  Amer- 
ican gla^  is  just  about  equal  to  the  duty  alone  on  the  foreign  glass. 
On  the  sizes  above  10  square  feet  the  domestic  glass  to-day  selE  for 
less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass. 

In  our  opinion  these  figures  demonstrate  that  the  present  tariff  is 
excessive  beyond  all  reason  and  simply  offers  a  premium  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  monopoly  to  collect  extortionate  prices  from  the  Amer- 
ican consumer  behmd  the  shelter  of  the  tariff  wall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  combinations  among  the  domestic  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  nave  been  formed  repeatedly.  The  last  one 
broke  up  only  in  March  of  this  year,  with  the  result  that  prices — no 
longer  artificially  maintained  at  a  high  figure — fell  85  per  cent  over- 
night If  the  present  schedule  is  reenacted,  history  will  repeat  itself 
and,  as  in  former  vears,  American  plate-glass  prices  will  be  fixed  by 
a  combination  of  the  manufacturers  at  a  figure  a  trifle  below  the  cost 
of  foreign  glass,  with  the  duty  added,  and  remain  there. 

Again,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  probably  needs  no 
protection  whatever.  SWUed  labor  does  not  enter  into  the  production 
of  plate  glass  to  any  great  extent,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers 
have  the  advantage  of  very  much  cheaper  fuel  and  lumber  and  are  on 
the  whole  rather  oetter  equipped  with  modem  machinery  than  their 
foreign  competitors.  They  themselves  demonstrate  that  there  is  no 
need  for  excessive  protection  or  for  any  protection  whatever  by  the 
fact  that  they  compete  successfully  with  foreign  manufacturers  for 
Mexican  business,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  freight  rates 
from  the  domestic  factories  to  Mexican  points  are  higher  than  from 
Europe. 

The  present  tariff  is  an  inheritance  from  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago  and  is  based  upon  what  was  thpn  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
American  plate  glass.  We  submit  that  under  present  conditions,  with 
a  schedule  as  fofiows — 

Slzee  not  exceeding  16  by  24 4  cents  per  sqnare  foot 

Sixes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30—  5  cents  per  square  foot 
Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  00 —  12  cents  per  square  foot 
Sixes  exceeding  24  by  60 20  cents  per  square  foot 

together  with  the  further  condition  that  in  no  case  the  specific  dutv 
shall  exceed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  ample  protection  will 
be  afforded  to  the  manufacturer  and  at  the  same  time  the  American 
consumers  will  also  receive  their  protection  against  possible  extortion, 
and,  further,  the  government  revenues  will  be  somewhat  increased. 

Tne  American  consumers  comprise  not  only  the  building  trades, 
but  a  ffreat  variety  of  manufacturers  who  use  plate  glass  in  their 
finished  product,  for  instance,  furniture  manufacturers,  interior 
decorators,  mirror  manufacturers,  builders  of  carriages,  railway  cars, 
and  steamships,  fixture  manufacturers,  show-case  makers,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Taking  up  the  duties  on  unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common 
window  glass  (para^aph  101),  which  variety  of  glass  is  used  in  the 
cheapest  structures  m  this  country  and  is  strictly  a  necessity  of  life, 
the  present  tariff  affords  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  that  on  plate 
glass.    In  this,  a  cheaper  article,  in  which  an  increased  cost  bears 
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most  hardly  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  the  present 
tariff  will  average  about  100  per  cent  or  more,  figuring  upon  the 
ordinary  window  glass,  which  comprises  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
total  (consumption. 

We  submit  figures  on  memorandum  B  attached.  Here  again,  as 
in  plate  glass,  many  sizes  are  selling  currently  on  this  side  in  Amer- 
ican glass  for  less  than  the  duty  on  the  imported  glass,  and  that  such 
a  prohibitory  tariff  as  is  now  in  force  is  absolutely  unnecessary  is 
obvious  at  a  glance. 

In  fact,  there  is  much  less  need  for  excessive  protection  on  win- 
dow glass  than  on  almost  any  product  of  the  United  States.  Fully 
half  of  the  window  glass  consumed  in  this  country,  this  half  being 
something  over  3,000,000  boxes  of  60  feet  each,  has  for  the  last  five 
years  been  made  by  patented  machinery  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
one  corporation,  as  a  result  of  which  the  cost  of  labor  in  producing 
machine-made  glass,  as  compared  with  hand-made  class  such  as  is 
imported,  is  very  small,  no  skilled  workmen  such  as  blowers,  gather- 
ers, or  snappers  being  required. 

Since  window  glass  has  been  made  by  machinery  in  this  country 
not  only  have  the  wa^es  of  blowers,  gatherers,  and  snappers  in  the 
hand-producinff  factories  been  reduced  by  considerably  over  60  per 
cent,  but  the  selling  price  of  all  window  glass  has  been  dictated  prac- 
tically by  the  people  in  control  of  the  machine  product. 

Knowledge  of  tne  exact  cost  of  producing  window  glass  by  machine 
is  naturally  only  known  to  the  manufacturers,  but  these  manufac- 
turers themselves  must  acknowledge  that  they  are  not  in  need  of 
governmental  assistance. 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  schedule  on  impol- 
ished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass: 

Sizes  not  exceeding  10  by  16 f  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  10  by  15  and  not  exceeding  16  by  24 1  cent  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 IJ  cents  per  ponnd. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30  and  not  exceeding  24  by  36 IJ  cents  per  pound. 

Sizes  exceeding  24  by  36 T 1}  cents  per  pound. 

together  with  a  further  provision,  the  same  as  in  polished  plate 
glass,  that  in  no  case  shall  the  specific  duty  exceed  an  amount  eaual 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent,  and  submit  that  such  a  scheaule 
would  still  offer  ample  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 

Regarding  the  duties  on  fluted,  ribbed^  rough,  or  rolled  plate,  etc 
(paragraph  103),  a  very  brief  statement  is  sufficient: 


American  manufacturers*  selling 
prices. 

Duty. 

One-eighth  Inch  thick - 

S  cents  per  square  foot , 

4  cents  per  square  foot 

5J  cents  per  square  foot 

3)  cents  per  square  foot. 

Three-sixteenths  inch  thick 

One-fourth  inch  thick 

4i  cents  per  square  foot. 
6  cents  per  square  foot. 

This  variety  of  §lass  is  selling  in  European  markets  at  prices  not 
less  than  the  American  manufacturers'  prices,  and  we  submit,  there- 
fore, that  a  duty  not  exceeding  one-half  cent  per  square  foot  would  be 
ample  protection  here  also. 

Keffarding  cylinder  and  crown  glass  polished  (paragraph  102)  this 
article  is  not  made  in  the  United  States  at  all  and  never  has  been. 
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The  present  rates  of  duty  are  not  so  inordinately  excessive  as  in  the 
other  schedules,  but  are  nevertheless  based  upon  conditions  of  two 
decades  ago  and  should  be  reduced  as  follows: 

Sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24 3  cents  per  square  foot. 

Sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30 —  4  cents  per  square  foot. 
Sizes  exceeding  24  by  30 _ 10  cents  per  square  foot. 

Regarding  mirror  plates  (paragraph  105)  the  present  schedule  is 
based  upon  an  additional  protection  of  3  cents  per  square  foot  above 
the  protection  accorded  to  plate  glass.  A  revised  schedule  for  this 
paragraph  should  follow  the  lines  of  the  revised  schedule  which  we 
propose  on  polished  plate  glass. 

Memorandum  A« 
Polished  plate  glass. 


Wot  exfnrlJnit  2  fwt  S  Inchea.. 
EiwftHiic  2  f«ei  8  luehw,  not 

fisqmtre  feet.^.^^ 

EliflW)ding  &  squsre  feet,  not 

7  a^M*  1«et , ,,  „,-  ,^- ._  -, 
Sxcwdfor  "^  ^Qirnre  feet,  not 

\tisqnnrv  feet ^ 

Ei«*dl!ig  10  9fitieir»  feet,  oot 

laiquare  I^t-^^^^^-^^— ^-^. 
KzcvediiMr  13  B(|uare  feet,  not 

maqm^  feet,,,, , 


_ J*  JO  i«m«nr  fwt,  no*  «itc«edtnjr 

1®  *qa«*  f«t^ — -  - -^  ^-^  ^ .— ^  ^^ -^ — . 

KxmMlnir  700  iqi3«^r«  lc«t,  cot  exceed- 
120  iquttre  fe«t,— ^-- ^^^,^^ — 


eo«t  per 

tqiiare  foi>t 

l.d.b.  Ant 

werp* 


,1500 

.I'm 

.1771 
.1969 

.2284 


I>Qtr 

per  Bqtmro 
foot. 


40.06 
.10 
*226 

,36 

.36 
,36 


equal (^  per- 
cental i^o  or 

T-aliie* 


Percent, 
m 

6a 

140 

127 

im 

m 

1(13 
153 

133 


On-tt  fnr- 
eiim  pint* 

and  frelifljt 

paM  to 

New  York, 

per  aqiinrf 

foot. 


10.1577 

.Nl 
,B7ff 


Avpfdffe 

prices 

pulJidhttJ 
Piute  ela3«. 


«>,114 
,142 


,275 
,375 
.2S& 
.295 
,3S3 


I^Iemorandum  B. 
Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  window  glass. 


SINGLE  THICK. 


Blxm. 


r^s?  S  P"'^^  per'  eqrmlH  fper- 
iff  '«'■  forei^i 

'^'^  COfit, 


Not  exceMIns  10  by  16.. 
Exceeding  10  by  15,  not 
Exceeding  14  by  20,  not 
Exceeding  16  by  24,  not 
Exceeding  20  by  ao,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  80,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  96.  not 
Exceeding  30  by  40.  not 
Exeeeding  80  by  50,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  64 


exceeding  14  by  20.. 
exceeding  16  by  24.. 
exceeding  20  by  80.. 
exceeding  24  by  30.. 
exceeding  24  by  86.. 
exceeding  30  by  40.. 
exceeding  SO  by  50.. 
exceeding  80  by  64.. 


$0.89 
.85 
.05 
1.23 
1.82 
1.32 
1.40 
1.63 
1.66 


10.72 
.06 
.08 
1.24 
1.24 
1.50 
1.76 
2.02 
2.02 


Fwrcent. 

81 
108 
108 
101 

04 
114 
126 
132 
132 


Ooitt^dllty, 
and  freight 

nttld  to 
Kow  Yorlr. 


$1.72 
2.04 
2.04 
2.58 
2.67 
2.03 
8.27 
8.66 
8.78 


Selling 

prk'^jj  of 

American 

glass. 


$1.14 
1.20 
1.26 
1.32 
1.35 
1.40 
1.61 
1.78 
1.88 
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Unpolished  cylinder,  crown,  and  common  tcindow  glass — Continued. 
DOUBLE  THICK. 


8kea. 


ec>4t  per 
box  of  50 


Vat  €Ttted\ng  10  by  15. 
ExoeediQfT  10  by  15,  not 
Exceeding:  14  by  20,  not 
Exceedlnir  16  by  24,  not 
Exceeding  20  by  80,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  30,  not 
Exceeding  24  by  38,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  40,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  54,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  00,  not 
Exceeding  30  by  64,  not 
Exceeding  80  by  70 


exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 
exceeding 


14  by  20.. 
16  by  24.. 
20  by  30_. 
24  by  30.. 
24  by  86.. 
30  by  40.. 
30  by  54.. 
30  by  60.. 
30  by  64.. 
30  by  70-. 


$1.24 
1.33 
1.33 
1.85 
1.78 
1.78 
1.91 
2.10 
2.28 
2.77 
8.24 
8.87 


br»Sf  of  50 


n.io 

1.50 
1.50 
1.00 
1.80 
2.80 
2.70 
8.10 
3.10 
8.10 
8.10 
8.10 


Duty 

centflifp  r*f 

forrfffti 

COJJt 


Per  cent. 
88 
118 
113 
115 
107 
129 
141 
148 
135 
112 
06 
80 


CoBt.ilHly, 
aiTiJ  rrrierht 

\mk\  tw 
Npw  lork. 


$2.48 
2.M 
2.98 
3.70 
3.83 
4.23 
4.76 
6.35 
5.54 
6.02 
6.50 
7.18 


Spning 
prJcPi  of 
Amertean 


$1.51 

1.77 
1.97 
1.99 
2.02 
2.17 
2.37 
2.42 
2.62 
2.68 
8.19 


Semon  Bache  &  Co., 
Seiomond  J.  Bach,  President^ 

New  York. 
Boston  Plate  and  Window  Glass  Company, 
By  E.  A.  Hills,  Director^ 


Benjamin  Griffen, 
D.  X.  Vanhorne  &  Co., 
Theo.  W.  Morris  Co., 
Bendit,  Drey  &  Co., 
Jacques  Kahn, 

John  Lucas  &  Co., 
Caspar  W.  Briggs, 

Schrenk  &  Co., 

Jul.  J.  GiBiAN,  Secretary^ 


Boston. 


New  York. 

Philadelphia. 

Hohoken. 


STATEMENT  OF  W.  I.  CLAUSE,  OF  PITTSBXniG,  PA.,  PKESIDENT  OP 
THE  PITTSBTIKG  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY,  KELATIVE  TO  PLATE 
GLASS  CLASSIFICATION. 

Tuesday,  November  S^?  ^908, 
Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  imports  of  plate  glass  that  have  taken  place  under 
paragraph  104  of  the  Din^ley  tariff  bill,  which  you  will  note  have  in- 
creased enormously,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  bill  made  a 
slight  increase  in  the  rate  on  the  first  two  brackets.  The  imports  for 
the  various  years  under  this  tariff  have  been  as  follows: 
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Up  to  10  by 

24  (duty  8 

cents). 


.„...{ 


1»». 
uoi. 

1901. 
lOQK. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906.. 
1907, 


Feet, 

•22.049 

26,408 

74.704 

105.328 

882,782 

882.238 

651.720 

567.893 

682.607 

I.O0O.8I8 

1.207.576 


Up  to  24  by 

80  (duty  10 

oentu). 


Feet. 

»188.0GS 

802.704 

885,006 

428.214 

1.475.244 

1.545.802 

8,294.124 

2,442.900 

4.323,009 

6.178,212 

4.5n.059 


Up  to  24  by 

60  (duty  22i 

cents). 


Feet. 

112.959 

404.674 
860.677 
705.309 
946.916 
1,191.173 
811.310 
792,579 
806,294 
741,947 


AU  over  24 

by  60  (duty 

SSoenU). 


Feet, 

5,666 

00,738 
145,611 
724,724 
1.329,455 
1,162,112 
595.195 
265.448 
164.416 
180,913 


Total. 


Feet. 
600,886 
925,212 
1,048,835 
8,238,060 
4,204,406 
6.299.188 
4.417.857 
6.064,288 
7.291.235 
6.707.495 


'  Duty  6  cents. 


»  Duty  8  cent*. 


Mr.  Needham.  I  understood  the  last  witness  to  say  that  the  impor- 
tations exist  wholly  of  the  character  of  glass  not  manufacturea  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  should  hardly  want  to  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  statements  made  by  the  last  witness,  and  that  is  one  of  them 
I  would  not  want  to  be  responsible  for.  That  is  not  a  fact.  The  glass 
imported  is  not  of  a  class,  of  a  kind,  made  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  will  all  find 
a  copy  of  this  brief  upon  their  desks. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Wilson  bill  materially  reduced  the  rates  on  the 
two  highest  brackets,  and  this  was  not  restored. 

You  will  note  that  the  increase  in  imports  did  not  become  material 
until  the  year  1901.  This  is  no  doubt  aue  to  the  fact  that  beginning 
with  the  year  1900  there  has  been  almost  a  constant  increase  in  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  due  to  the  advance  in  wages  and 
the  increased  cost  of  materials  entering  into  the  product,  which  have 
greatly  increased  the  cost  of  manufacture,  and  to  the  further  fact 
that,  beginning  at  about  that  time,  the  railroads  in  connection  witli 
8ome  01  the  trans- Atlantic  steamstiip  lines  began  to  issue  through 
rates  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  all  of  the  inland  points  of  consump- 
tion in  the  United  States,  which  were  very  much  less  than  were 
charged  upon  plate  glass  of  domestic  production.  This  competition 
became  so  acute  that  a  plate-glass  works  located  at  Antwerp  could 
have  distributed  its  product  in  the  United  States  at  lower  average 
freight  rates  than  one  located  at  Pittsburg.  To  be  more  specific,  the 
rate  of  freight  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  materiallv  less  than  the 
rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago.  We  repeatedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  Interstate  Conmierce  Commission  to  this  condition,  and  finally 
brought  action  against  the  railroads,  but  the  commission  after  long 
delay,  rendered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  they  were  helpless  to  give 
us  relief  in  the  matter.  Just  at  the  present  moment  the  railroads 
have  advanced  the  rates  on  imported  glass,  but  they  are  in  position 
to  lower  the  rates  aj^in  at  any  time  that  the  movement  of  their  empty 
equipment  inland  from  the  seaboard  makes  it  expedient  for  them  to 
do  so.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  railroads  is  in  effect  equivalent 
to  a  partial  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

We  wish  especially  to  call  your  attention  to  the  imports  in  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22^  cents  per  foot  duty,  which,  you 
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will  note,  have  grown  until  they  are  about  equal  to  the  entire  im- 
ports in  all  brackets  in  the  years  1898  and  1899,  and,  in  fact,  in  some 
years  have  surpassed  them."  This,  it  seems  to  us,  is  conclusive  that 
a  duty  of  2'2|  cents  per  foot  is  not  sufficient  to  shut  out  imports. 

How  has  the  foreigner  been  able  to  pay  22^  cents  per  foot  duty 
and  sell  his  glass  in  this  market?  Because  it  costs  him  half  (or 
less)  as  much  to  build  a  factory,  and  when  once  built  he  operates  it 
at  one-third  the  rates  of  wages  paid  in  this  country. 

In  this  connection  we  think  it  proper  to  reconsider  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  present  tariff  is  drafted  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  for  protection  and  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  thoroughly  understood 
that  it  costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  as  a 
large  one.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  production  of  small  sizes  is 
just  as  great,  proportionately,  as  it  is  of  large,  and,  in  fact,  the  losses 
m  the  works  which  surround  the  production  of  small  sizes  are  in 
many  respects  greater  than  exist  in  the  manufacture  of  larger  sizes. 
The  production  of  small  sizes  during  the  operation,  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  product  reaches  the  warehouse,  is  largely  contingent 
upon  accidents,  breakage,  and  poor  results,  rather  than  to  design. 
It  should  also  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  cost  of  production, 
both  here  and  abroad,  is  figured  and  can  be  figured  onh'  as  so  much 
per  foot,  irrespective  of  size  produced,  and  that  a  tariff,  to  be  prop- 
erly and  uniformly  protective,  should  be  a  flat  rate  per  foot  on  all 
sizes,  irrespective  of  dimension. 

The  German  tariff,  which  is  credited  with  having  been  made  very 
carefully  and  after  a  scientific  consideration  of  all  the  problems  in- 
volved, abandoned  the  method  of  having  a  graduated  scale  and 
adopted  a  flat  tariff,  which  they  impose  on  all  plate  glass,  irrespec- 
tive of  size.    Austria  and  Spain  have  similar  tariffs. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  stated  that  all  tariffs  were 
graded  the  same  as  that  in  force  in  this  country.  Italy  and  France 
still  have  tariffs  based  upon  a  scale  of  schedules  in  which,  however, 
there  is  only  a  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  duty,  so  that  we  think 
it  should  be  recognized  that  the  present  schedules  have  been  out- 
grown. The  Eepublican  platform  had  no  thought  of  plate  glass  or 
any  other  individual  American  product;  it  laid  down  a  brOad  prin- 
ciple, which  fully  meets — as  all  broad  principles  should — the  condi- 
tions surrounding  our  industry,  i.  e.,  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  rep- 
resent substantially  the  difference  in  cost  between,  domestic  and 
foreign  production  plus  a  reasonable  margin  of  profiit.  There  is  no 
way  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  plate-glass  industry  except  by  im- 
posing a  flat  rate  which  shall  apply  to  all  plate  glass,  irrespective  of 
size.    The  character  of  the  imports  that  have  taken  place  during  the 

f)ast  eleven  years  very  graphically  illustrates  the  failure  of  the  Ding- 
ey tariff  to  meet  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  last  Eepublican  plat- 
form. We  are  ready  to  have  a  reduction  in  the  35-cents-per-foot  rate 
of  duty  if  the  principle  of  a  flat  rate  be  adopted.  The  imports  show 
that  at  8  cents  and  10  cents  per  foot  duty  they  have  grown  enormously 
during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  ana  that  while  the  imports  for  the 
five-tenth-foot  bracket,  paying  22^  cents  per  foot  duty,  have  not 
increased  proportionately,  our  glass  is  still  on  a  competitive  basis 
with  foreign  glass  at  that  rate,  and  that  a  new  tariff  imposing  a  flat 
rate  of  duty  should,  in  no  event,  be  less  than  22^  cents  per  foot.    In 
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fact,  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  platform,  it  should  be  higher  than  that  figure. 

A  flat  rate  of  22^  cents  involves  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
all  glass  from  10  to  250  square  feet  in  area ;  it  involves  no  change  in 
the  rate  of  duty  on  glass  from  5  to  10  square  feet  in  area,  and  asks 
for  an  advance  only  on  glass  under  5  square  feet  in  area. 

I  wish  to  state  now  that  glass  is  used  up  to  250  sauare  feet  in  area, 
not  up  to  120  square  feet  in  area,  as  the  other  gentleman  stated. 

Let  us  next  understand  that  two-thirds  of  the  glass  consumed  in 
this  country  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area,  and,  next,  that. on  this 
two-thirds,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  American  manufacturers  have  never 
made  any  money.  While  some  of  this  glass  required  for  special  pur- 
poses yields  a  fair  price,  bv  far  the  greater  part  has  been  sold  at  an 
actual  large  loss,  so  that  all  the  money  made  m  the  industry  has  been 
made  out  of  the  glass  required  over  10  square  feet  in  area.  This 
is  relatively  only  a  small  part  of  the  sales.  No  doubt  there  will  be 
serious  protest  against  our  proposal  from  the  consumers  of  small 
glass,  but  by  what  application  of  the  scjuare  deal  should  they  expect 
or  demand  that  they  should  have  their  requirements  supplied  at  a 
dead  loss  to  the  producer? 

For  the  reasons  above  given  the  profits  of  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers, notwithstanding  the  years  or  enormous  prosperity  through 
which  we  have  passed^  clearly  indicate  that  they  nave  not  shared  m 
it,  as  have  most  other  industries.  So  far  as  our  own  company  is  con- 
cerned, our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  have  been  very 
meager  indeed,  after  taking  into  account  the  very  large  depreciation 
charges  which  we  have  made  and  which  are  necessarily  incident  to 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  We  can  not,  of  course,  speak  for  the 
large  number  of  other  parties  engaged  in  the  business,  but  we  venture 
the  statement  that,  taken  collectively,  they  have  made  little  or  no 
money.  There  are  now  eleven  other  manufacturers  besides  ourselves  en- 
gaged in  the  business.  While  some  among  these  eleven  manufacturers 
nave  no  doubt  made  some  money,  many  of  them  have  lost  money; 
so  that  the  net  returns  to  them  as  a  whole  has  been  very  meager. 

In  contrast  with  this  the  industry  abroad,  and  particularly  in  Bel- 
gium, has  never  been  so  prosperous.  Favored  by  their  Government, 
which  permits  and  encourages  pooling  and  traae  agreements,  they 
have  been  able  to  maintain  very  profitable  prices  for  any  markets 
which  they  could  control,  and  this  in  turn  strengthens  them  should 
they  at  any  time  wish  to  make  a  dumping  ground  of  our  market, 
which  thev  have  frequently  done.  There  have  been  times  within  the 
history  oi  the  Dingley  tariff  when  the  French  manufacturers  were 
selling  plate  glass  m  this  country  at  50  per  cent  of  what  they  were 
receiving  for  similar  glass  for  their  home  market.  Naturally,  we 
have  no  nopes  of  being  m  position  to  export  plate  glass. 

Such  a  change  as  we  desire  would,  of  course,  necessitate  a  corre- 
sponding change  in  paragraph  No.  102,  covering  cylinder  and  crown 
^ass,  polished;  and  also  paragraph  105,  covering  cast  polished  plate 
glass,  silvered,  cylinder  and  crown  glass,  silvered,  and  looking-glass 
plates;  and  a  small  portion  of  paragraph  112,  covering  mirrors  not 
exceeding  144  square  inches;  otherwise  importers  would  evade  the 
proposed  tariff  by  bringing  in  large  imports  under  these  paragraphs. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  that  the  Dmg- 
ley  tariff  has  had  upon  the  importation  of  German  looking-glass 
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plates.  These  formerly  came  into  the  country  for  the  most  part  sil- 
vered, but  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  they  have  practically 
all  come  in  under  paragraph  102  as  unsilvered  plates,  and  have  been 
silvered  in  this  country  because  of  the  very  much  lower  rate  of  duty 
imposed  under  this  paragraph.  This  shows  beyond  question  that 
the  duty  should  be  raised  proportionately  to  correspond  with  the  duty 
on  silvered  plates. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise,  What  effect  will  this  have  upon 
the  government  revenues?  That,  of  course,  can  not  be  definitely 
predicted,  because  it  can  not  be  foreseen  what  changes  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  in  the  market  conditions  abroad  may  take  place.  It 
IS  not  inconceivable  that  the  Belgians,  with  the  best  and  cheapest 
labor  employed  by  anyone  in  the  industry,  might  again  use  this 
country  as  a  dumping  ground  and  thus  more  than  hold  their  own, 
even  at  the  increased  rate  of  duty  imposed,  in  which  event  the  gov- 
ernment revenues  would  be  very  greatly  increased  from  this  source. 
Even  if  the  imports  should  be  materially  decreased,  the  increased  rate 
of  duty  might  and  probably  would  maintain  the  revenue  at  about  the 
same  amount  the  Government  has  been  receiving  therefrom.  But 
even  if  the  government  revenues  from  this  source  should  be  mate- 
rially reduced,  we  feel  that  our  industry  has  suffered  severely  for  the 
sake  of  providing  government  revenue  to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
fair  to  us.  Let  this  burden,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  shifted  to  others 
who  have  been  more  favored  than  we  have  been. 

All  of  which  we  most  respectfully  submit  for  your  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  heard  the  state- 
ment made  this  morning  that  a  few  years  ago  the  plate  manufacturers 
of  this  country  issued  a  statement  over  their  signature  fixing  the  price 
of  plate  glass  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  our  company,  sir.    I  can  not  speak  for  the  others, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 
others  issued  such  a  statement? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  here ;  they  can  speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  furnish  that  information? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  here ;  some  of  them  will  be  heard.  I  do  not 
care  to  speak  for  tnem,  because  it  is  not  my  affair.  But  I  want  to 
say  there  is  no  combination  whatever  among  the  plate-glass  manufac- 
turers.   There  is  absolutely  open  competition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  of  them  are  there? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  twelve  all  told — eleven  others  besides  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company 
never  signed  the  paper  which  the  former  witness  referred  to? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  am  sure  they  never  signed  that  paper  he  referred  to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  they  sign  any  similar  paper,  then  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  joint  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  company,  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such 
paper  as  he  speaks  of. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Describe  to  the  committee  what  the  joint  action 
was  that  has  been  taken  by  the  plate-glass  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  there  have  been  times  when  they  have  tried  to 
put  up  prices.    About  three  or  four  years  ago  an  extraordinary  de- 
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mand  spnmg  up,  and  some  of  the  manufacturers  took  the  initiative 
in  advancing  prices  because  of  the  demand,  and  others  fell  in  line. 
But  tliere  is  free  competition  among  the  manufacturers  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  that  time  there  was  an  agreement  made  with 
reference  to  the  fixing  of  prices? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  may  have  been  such  an  agreement  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  your  company  a  party  to  such  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  have  been  times  when  we  have  been  parties  to 
an  attempt  to  maintain  prices,  but  they  have  never  been  maintained 
so  far  as  I  know.  There  have  been  various  efforts,  but  always  un- 
successful. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  present  time  there  is  no  such  effort? 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  stated  this  morning  by  a  witness  that  on 
the  ordinary  plate  glass  for  windows,  and  so  forth,  the  American 
producers  control  absolutely  the  market  What  do  you  say  as  to 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  is  correct.  There  is  no  glass  imported 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  present  duty  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  So  far  as  glazing  glass  is  concerned  I  would  say  that 
practically  there  is  no  glazing  glass  imported.  It  is  also  true  that 
so  far  as  the  glazing  Quality  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  are  not 
availing  themselves  oi  the  present  duty.  The  gentleman  stated  the 
truth  when  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  selling  as  high  as  the 
present  duty  would  let  you  sell? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  present  duty  is  prohibitive,  and  a  non- 
revenue  paying  duty,  practically? 

]Mr.  Clause.  It  is  prohibitive  so  long  as  we  are  ready  to  sell  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  our  production  at  less  than  cost,  and  that  we- have 
always  done. 

I^Ir.  Underwood.  Wliat  is  the  class  of  glass  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  on  which  the  Government  is  getting  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  largely  used  for  mirror  purposes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  way  to  technically  distinguish  be- 
tween the  glass  that  is  used  for  window  purposes,  the  ordinary  gluz- 
inff  glass,  and  that  used  for  mirror  purposes? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  go  into  the  finer  distinctions 
on  the  part  of  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  mnttor,  but  I  think  anyone 
with  glass  before  them  could  easily  distinguish  the  difference.  Tlicre 
ore  some  finer  distinctions  that  would  be  hard  for  a  novice  to  under- 
st:ind. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  production  of  glass  at 
your  factory,  the  run  of  the  factory,  per  foot? 

Mr.  Clause.  Glass  in  this  country,  taking  a  period  of  years,  those 
just  last  past,  and  charging  a  very  reasonable  depreciation  charge,  an 
actual  depreciation  charge  at  that,  one  that  has  actually  been  made,  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  »S2  cents  per  foot. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  run  of  the  mill;  the  run  of  the 
factory  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  glass  laid  down  in  New  York 
Harbor,  imported  glass,  with  the  duty  added,  the  same  glass  that  you 
make  in  America? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  a  general  question  that  can  not  be  answered 
that  way.  I  think  I  can  give  you  information  which  is  more  in  the 
line  with  what  you  want  by  stating  that  it  costs  about  14  cents  a  foot 
to  produce  glass  in  Belgium.  Now,  the  rates  of  duty,  of  course,  vary 
according  to  the  size,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  make  1  foot  of 
glass  there  as  another. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  that  includes  polishing? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  all  the  charges  for  depreciation, 
the  oflSce  charges,  capital,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  include  any  interest  on  the 
capital.    Neither  did  the  figure  that  I  gave  you  include  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  labor  in  your  factory  per  foot 
of  glass? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  could  not  state,  but  I  can  state  that  in  a  general  way 
we  pay  something  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  state  that  from  your  information  or  from 
hearsay  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  From  my  own  information. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  examined  the  wage  scales  of  Belgium! 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  know  what  they  are  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  works  in  Belgium ;  therefore  we 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  that  information  you  state  that  the  difference 
in  the  wage  scales  is  about  one  to  three  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Something  over  three  to  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  a  foot  of  glass  in  your  mill,  which  costs  32 
cents,  how  much  of  that  is  wages;  how  much  is  charged  against  that 
foot  of  glass  for  interest,  or  for  betterments,  machinery,  improve- 
ments, and  office  charges?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  it  is  wage 
and  other  charges? 

Mr.  Clause.  This  is  going  very  much  more  into  detail  than  I  could 
give  you  from  such  records  as  I  have  with  me;  in  fact,  some  of  the 
records  are  not  kept;  that  is,  our  total  cost  does  not  show  what  part 
of  that  cost  is  represented  by  labor,  although  in  a  general  way  labor 
represents  close  to  50  per  cent  of  cost.  But  we  make  no  statement 
which  shows  exactly  the  kind  of  analysis  that  you  are  mentioning. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  you  can  have  the  information  before 
you,  you  would  state  that  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  represented  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  current  analysis  that  is  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  the  cost  of  your  Belgium  factory, 
the  14  cents  in  the  Belgium  factory,  represents  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  I  can  not  tell;  that  is,  I  have  never  looked  at 
the  Belgian  probfem  from  that  standpoint;  I  have  never  analyzed 
the  Belgian  cost  sheet  from  that  standpoint.  But  the  total  cost  is  as 
I  state  to  you  and  the  rate  of  wages  as  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
productivity  of  the  American  workmen  as  compared  with  the  Bel- 
gian workmen? 
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Mr.  Clausb.  No.  They  have  better  labor  there  than  we  have  here 
for  the  reason  that  the  industry  has  been  located  there  almost  from 
the  beginning.  I  think  that  it  originated  in  France,  and  from  there 
was  transplanted  to  Belgium.  The  labor  has  been  employed  there 
for  many  years,  and  we  have  been  most  seriously  embarrassed  in  this 
country  within  the  last  ten  years  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  to  take 
on  Italian  and  Slav  labor  largely,  men  who  can  not  speak  English, 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  business.  For  this  reason  it  is 
very  hard  to  keep  down  the  losses  from  breakage  in  the  works,  be- 
cause those  men  are  not  as  familiar  with  this  kind  of  manufacture  as 
the  men  who  are  employed  in  the  Belgian  works. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  feet  of  glass  run  to  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Clause.  Plate  glass  weighs  about  3^  pounds  per  square  foot, 
and  when  boxed  it  runs  from  a  fraction  over  4  pounds  to  5  pounds 
per  square  foot,  the  case  adding  that  additional  weight. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Do  you  use  the  long  or  the  short  ton  in  your  cal- 
ealations! 

Mr.  Clause.  The  short  ton.    But  we  do  not  figure  per  ton  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  getting  at  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  always  per  hundred,  not  per  ton. 

Mr.  ITnderwood.  A  hundred  pounds  would  have  about  20  square 
feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  on  a  hundred  pounds 
from  Antwerp  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  is  ^ing 
to  follow  me  will  give  you  some  freight  rates;  but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  rates  on  freight,  during  the  times  that  the  railroads  were 
making  decided  discriminations,  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  were  35 
cents,  whereas  the  rate  of  freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  was  39 
cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  continued  now  f 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  has  been  very  recently  withdrawn.  They 
are  now  quoting  higher  rates,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  gettmg  back  to  the  other  rate  at  any  time  that  their  movement 
of  empty  equipment  to  inland  points  again  makes  that  advisable. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  freight  moving  to  the  seaboard  than  is 
oomin^  back,  and  the  railroads  have  a  very  large  empty  equipment 
going  Dadk  from  the  seaboard  most  of  the  time,  though  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  so  large;  and  the  defense  they  made  was  that  this  equip- 
ment was  going  back  empty,  that  it  did  not  produce  any  revenue,  and 
whatever  uiey  could  get  out  of  this  foreign  business  in  hauling  back 
the  empty  equipment  was  just  so  much  gain.  They  overlooked  the 
fact  that  if  tne  plate-glass  works  had  been  placed  at  New  Orleans,  or 
up  on  the  eastern  seaboard  at  Newport  News,  or  at  New  York,  that 
the  full  rates  would  have  been  charged  on  that  domestic  glass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  aware  of  that  fact  myself,  in  some  other 
things. 

Mr.  Clause.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  had  the  works  been  located  at 
Antwerp — ^I  will  say  they  are  located  a  short  distance  from  there, 
but  I  could  not  make  a  comparison  beyond  that.  We  did  make  full 
comparison  of  the  rates  from  Antwerp  to  all  points  of  consumption 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  rates  from  Pittsburg  to  similar  points 
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and  the  average  of  the  foreign  rates  was  lower  than  the  average  of 
the  domestic  rates  of  freight. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  When  was  that? 

IMr.  Clause.  That  has  been  true  up  to  within  a  very  few  months 
ago. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  When  was  it  that  you  first  called  the  attention  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  done  that  repeatedly.  Tlie  final  decision 
rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  rendered,  I 
tliink,  last  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  has  been  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  and  decided. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  has  been  rendered 
affirming  the  rate  or  rejecting  the  foreign  duty? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  remove  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  you  to  give  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to 
New  York.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  laying  down  that  class 
of  glass  in  New  York  Harbor,  if  I  could.  If  you  haven't  got  it,  of 
course  I  will  call  upon  somebody  else  for  the  information. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  know  it,  neither  do  I  know  whether  they 
charge  the  same  ocean  rates  when  they  haul  it  to  New  York  that  tliey 
do  when  they  haul  it  inland.  The  division  of  the  two  rates  is  fre- 
quently different. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I^t  me  ask  about  your  business.  How  much 
capital  have  you  got  invested  in  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  Our  capital  is  $17,500,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  represent  money  actually  invested, 
originally  invested,  or  does  it  represent  money  and  water,  or  profits 
reinvested  and  stock  issued  upon  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  capital  was  $10,000,000  without  water. 
There  was  no  water  then,  and  there  has  never  been  any  water  in  the 
stock  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company.  At  the  time  the  consoli- 
dation took  place,  or  prior  to  that  time,  there  were  several  efforts  made 
to  consolidate,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  injecting  water.  There 
wore  certain  gentlemen  connected  with  the  enterprise,  Mr.  John 
Pitcairn  being  the  most  prominent  among  them,  who  positively  de- 
clined to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  enterprise  if  it  contemplated 
the  injection  of  water;  and  it  was  consolidated  without  water.  Since 
that  time  we  have  made  two  increases  of  capital  in  cash  actually  paid 
in,  the  first  being  two  millions  and  a  half  and  the  second  five  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  Practically  all  of  it  is  represented  by  other  interests 
of  the  company  outside  of  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was  not  made  out  of  improvements  made  by 
profits  and  issuing  stock? 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  the  se^en  and  one-half  million  dollars  was  paid 
in:  every  dollar. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  was  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburg 
Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  original  organization  was  made  in  1895. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  that  time  have  you  any  bonds  outstanding? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  preferred  stock? 
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Mr.  Clause.  A  little  preferred  stock  that  dates  away  back  in  the 
ori^^inal  organization  of  the  company;  $150,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Which  bears  \viiat  rate  of  interest? 

^Ir.  Clause.  That  bears  12  per  cent.  You  see,  it  only  takes  $18,000 
a  year  to  pay  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Wliat  rate  of  interest  have  you  paid  on  the 
$17,000,000  of  stock? 

Mr.  Clax^se.  Taking  the  history  of  the  company  from  its  organi- 
zation in  1895,  the  total  dividends  paid  during  the  entire  time  are 
equivalent  to  just  a  fraction  under  4^  per  cent.  We  have  accumu- 
lated a  surplus  in  the  meantime  which  is  equivalent  to  about  3J  per 
cent  more,  so  that  the  total  for  that  period  has  been  8  per  cent;  but 
the  greater  part  of  that  money  has  not  been  made — very  little — in 
the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass. 

The  company  has  a  very  large  and  profitable  business.  It  has  for- 
tiinatelv  been  very  successful,  but  it  has  been  a  question  more  or  less 
of  good  management.  We  have  other  advantages;  we  have  fine  coal 
ana  gas  properties.  We  have  the  branch-house  system,  which  has 
been  a  revenue  contributor,  and  our  Belgian  works  have  been  much 
more  profitable  than  those  operated  in  the  United  States.  We  secure 
revenue  from  auxiliary  sources. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Have  these  auxiliary  sources  sometimes  met  with 
losses? 

Mr.  Clausr.  Yes,  sir;  some  things  that  one  undertakes  do  not  prove 
successful,  and  at  other  times  they  do.  There  are  always  losses  in 
any  business. 

Mr.  Undeuwood.  Eliminating  the  auxiliaries  from  your  glass  busi- 
ness, you  say  they  have  been  successful  since  1895. 

Mr.  CladW  If  we  had  to  be  content  with  all  we  have  made  out  of 
the  manufacture  of  glassware  since  1895  I  would  not  be  in  business 
to-day. 

Mr.  Undxrwood.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  has  made  a  differ- 
ence? 

Mr.  Cu^tTSE.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  yours  a  representative  plant?  Do  your  com- 
fctitors  contend  that  it  is  better  or  worse  than  others? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  say  it  is  worse.  I  do  not  know  how  many  have 
done  better.    Quite  a  number  may  have  done  worse. 

Mr.  C-ocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  labor  cost  of  this 
product  was  about  half  of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  fixed  the  cost  of  production  at  32  cents? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  want  to  say  m  that  connection  that  I 
understand  that  some  gentlemen,  and  perhaps  all,  feel  that  a  larger 
charge  for  interest  on  investment  and  a  reasonable  charge  for  surplus 
could  properly  bd  made.  Those  figures  have  not  been  included.  With 
those  figures  included  it  would  be  higher. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Don't  you  think  that  discrepancy  or  difference 
should  be  made  up  by  improving  your  own  skill  rather  than  by  taxa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  figures  are  not  included. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  50  per  cent  of  32  cents 
per  foot  would  be  the  labor  cost. 
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Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  that  is  the  way  to  figure  it  I  have  not, 
however,  the  actual  figures.  It  has  always  been  considered  in  the 
plate-glass  works  as  approximately  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  the  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  com- 
pares to  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  the  rates  of  wages  that 
we  pay  are  more  than  three  times  the  rates  that  they  pay. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  about  a  proportion  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  that  does  not  follow. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  me*  see  if  I  understand  you  correctly.  You 
stated  that  the  wages  paid 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  be  at  the  rate  of  1  to  3. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  I  must  have  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  you  stated  the  cost 
of  wages  here  and  abroad  was  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  take  it,  that  you  intend  your  guestion  to  be  as  to 
whether  16  cents  a  foot  is  the  cost  and  whether  it  would  not  be  one- 
third  of  that? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  that  that  would  not  be  far  from  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  a  difference  of  8  cents  between  the  rate  of 
wages  there  and  the  rate  here. 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  I  think  your  arithmetic  is  a  little  at  fault. 
One-third  of  16  would  be  5^. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  and  a  third  from  16  would  leave  10|. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  difference  in  the  labor  cost,  then,  is  the  differ- 
ence between  5i  cents  and  16 — that  is  to  say,  10§ ;  yet  you  want  a  duty 
of  22^  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  want  the  duty  to  be  over  200  per  cent  of  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  your  idea.  That  would  be  the  actual  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  not  want  to  base  it  entirely  on  the  question 
of  labor.  We  must  be  put  on  a  basis  to  protect  us  against  the  for- 
eigner. The  foreigners  are  now  bringing  it  in  at  twenty-two  and 
one-half  and  paying  the  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  not  want  to  penalize  superior  skill.  I 
understand  that  the  object  of  a  duty  is  to  equalize  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  other  products  and  other  factors. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  I  did  not  know  that.    What  are  they? 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  it  is  a  difference  in  cost.  Wages  is  not  the  sole 
measure  of  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  difference  in  cost  which  the  tariff  is  intended  to 
equalize  has  always  been  explained  to  us  as  being  the  difference  in  the 
rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  your  object  in  asking  for  a  protective  rate  ia 
not  to  equalize  the  cost  of  wages,  but  to  equalize  a  difference  in  the 
skill  of  production? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  think  that  perhaps  we  have  as  good  capacity  as 
some  of  the  Belgians. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    Then  what  are  you  trying  to  equalize? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  the  difference  between  32  and  14. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  the  difference  is  18  cents. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  makes  18  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  between  14  and  32  being  18,  when 
you  ask  for  a  tariff  rate  of  22^  cents  you  want  a  protection  of  over 
125  per  cent  of  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  want  enough  to  protect  us  now.  If  we  get  just 
barely  enough  to  make  up  the  difference  of  cost  between  here  and 
there  they  could  compete  with  us  and  drive  us  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  why?  If  you  get  a  tariff  equal  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production,  including  every  element,  you  think 
they  can  still  put  you  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Clause.  Very  easily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  an  explanation  of  that.  That  is 
what  I  want. 

Mr.  Clause.  In  the  first  place,  the  ocean  lines  and  the  railroads 
help  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea  by  a  tariff  rate  to  equalize  freight 
rates? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  ought  to  have  relief  somewhera 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  your  idea,  then,  that  the  wrongs  and  inequali- 
ties of  railroad  rates  in  this  country  are  to  be  balanced  by  a  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir ;  but  we  want  to  have  a  tariff  sufficient  to  put 
us  on  a  good  competitive  basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  that  actual  basis  is. 

Mr.  Clause.  If  you  will  give  me  time  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Certainly,  you  can  have  the  time.  Before  you  pro- 
ceed let  me  give  you  the  propositions  which  I  want  to  submit.  You 
stated  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  your  own  busi- 
ness, including  everything,  is  18  cents,  and  you  ask  a  tariff  of  22^ 
cents? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  it  that  you  are  trying  to  equalize  by  a 
tariff  equal  to  over  125  per  cent  of  the  difference  between  cost  of  pro- 
duction here  and  abroad,  including  everything,  which  you  think 
should  enter  into  the  calculation? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  difference  of  18  cents  to  start  with. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  that  included? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  that  was  a  part  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Clause.  The  railroads  have  helped  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and 
have  made  discriminations  which  have  compelled  us  to  reduce  prices 
in  the  West,  in  the  inland  points,  about  2  cents  a  foot.  Now,  beyond 
that,  the  Belgian  Government,  as  well  as  the  German,  encouraged 
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their  enterprises  to  improve  their  several  kinds  of  business  and  also 
to  maice  trade  arrangement  that  enabled  them  to  get  higher  prices 
and  to  do  a  profitable  business.  That  enables  them  to  keep  up  prices 
where  they  have  profitable  markets  and  it  enables  them  to  dump 
their  surpliis  product  on  the  American  market.  I  think  that  the 
Belgians  as  well  as  others  would  be  delighted  to  sell  glass  at  cost 
in  the  American  market.  The  railroads  help  them  on  the  freight 
rates,  and  frequently  compel  us  to  sell  glass  at  cost  or  less  than  cost. 
Now,  unless  we  have  a  margin  above  the  price  of  the  Belgian  it  puts 
us  out  of  busincoS. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  By  these  discriminations  in  freight  rates  you  are 
taxed,  you  say,  2  cents  per  foot. 

Mr.  Clause.  In  some  markets. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  account  for  2  cents  of  the  22  cents. 
That  would  still  allow  you  a  larger  margin  than  the  total  difference, 
according  to  your  figures.  What  are  the  agreements  that  you  speak 
of  which  have  been  made  by  the  Belgian  producers  which  gives  them 
an  advantage — in  what  market  do  they  sell  cheaper  than  they  sell 
here? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  is  no  market  in  which  they  sell  cheaper  than 
they  sell  here.  They  have  sold  in  other  markets  for  more  than  they 
do  here. 

I^Ir.  CocKRAN.  Please  give  us  the  extent  of  that,  because  it  is  a 
serious  matter. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  will  [)lace  before  the  committee  the  data  showing 
some  of  the  discriminations  practiced,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  do  that. 

lifr.  Clause.  Tlien  as  to  the  French  goods 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  were  speaking  of  the  Belgian. 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  all  in  the  same  category  over  there. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  a  combination  of 
all  of  the  producers,  the  German,  the  French 

A  Bystander.  And  the  Italian? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  state  that  the  European  manufacturers 
had  an  association  or  an  arrangement? 

I^Ir.  Clause.  I  was  not  present  at  their  meeting. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  a  producer.  Is  your  concern  a  party  to 
that  orminization? 

ISfr.  Clause.  We  are  not  members  of  that  syndicate. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  von  are  speaking 
from  hearsay.    You  do  not  give  those  facts  as  a  positive  statement. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  not  present  when  the  arrangement  was  made. 
The  facts  can  be  put  before  yon. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  the  Belgians  have  an  organization  as  well? 

Mr.  Dalzell  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Why  do  you  not  let  him  finish  liis 
answers? 

Mr.  Cockran  (to  the  witness).  I  thought  you  had  finished.  I 
have  no  desire  to  interrupt  you  if  you  have  anything  further  to  say 
upon  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  have  lost  the  thread  of  what  I  was  saying,  so 
it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  did  not  answer  about  the  question  of  combina- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Clause.  Here  is  a  document  which  has  been  handed  to  me.  It 
is  in  French.     It  explains  tlie  arrangement  there. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  If  you  will  hand  it  to  me,  I  will  read  it.  This  docu- 
ment is  issued  by  the  Belgian  Government,  ministry  (or  department, 
as  we  would  say)  of  industry  and  labor,  office  of  the  labor  and  in- 
spection of  industry,  Group  IV,  manufacture  and  working  of  glass. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  ask  that  it  be  read  and  let  it  go  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran  read  from  the  French  as  follows : 

Olaits, — The  glass  industry  hns  passed  during  these  Inst  yenrs  through  diverse 
pbnses  of  crises  and  of  prosperity.  In  1900  there  existed  a  syndicate  of  sales 
eDibmcing  the  Belgian,  the  German,  the  French,  and  the  Italian  factories; 
this  s^nidicnte  lasted  only  ten  months.  From  moi  to  1004  the  constant  aug- 
mentation of  production  and  the  competition  which  the  establishments  carried 
oo  ngninst  each  other  led  to  a  decrease  in  prices  which  reached  as  far  as  3 
francs  upon  the  average  value  of  the  square  meter. 

There  resulted  from  this  n  situation  which  became  more  and  more  critlcnl  to 
which  an  end  was  put  by  the  new  international  convention  brought  about  during 
the  mouth  of  August,  11)04,  and  which  was  still  in  force  in  1907 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  been  extended  to  1914. 
Mr.  CocKBAN  (continuing  to  read) : 

Following  this  understanding,  prices  have  advanced,  and,  thanks  to  a 
slight  monthly  suspension,  production  hns  maintained  itself  in  normal  condi- 
tions.   Actually  the  glass  industry  fintls  itself  in  a  very  prosperous  situation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  does  not  say  anything  about  1914.  Has  there 
been  a  further  affreement?  There  is  an  additional  paragraph  which 
yon  have  marked.    Shall  I  read  it? 

Tlie  Chairman.  It  miffht  be  important  to  have  it  all,  since  the 
stenographer  has  taken  what  you  have  read. 

Mr.  Gaines  (to  Mr.  Cockran).  Might  you  not  hand  it  to  the  wit- 
ness and  let  him  read  it? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  reading  from  the  French.  [To  tho  witness.] 
Will  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  am  unfortunately  not  a  French  scholar. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  care  to  have  it  read  farther? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  it  read. 

The  CHAIR3IAN.  To  save  time  you  can  read  the  other  paragraph 
since  you  are  doing  so  nicely. 

Mr.  Cockran  (continuing  to  read) : 

Our  factories  have  rivaled  each  other  in  activity  to  place  their  product  on  a 
level  with  the  very  hist  methods  of  progress  Introduced  In  this  hranch  of  In- 
dustry. Almost  everywhere  there  have  heen  Installed  i>erfecte<l  ovens,  electrical 
enirines  for  removing  lealinges  from  the  plate-glass  factories  and  the  mechanical 
wurksho]is,  contrivances  for  softening  and  polisiilng  to  a  high  degree.  These  im- 
provements have  had  for  result  a  work  more  intense  and  more  economical. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  given  a  literal  translation. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  creditable  performance. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Tliat  is  your  explanation.  You  are  interfered  with 
by  the  European  corporation? 

Mr.  Cu^use.  That  substantiates  the  fact. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Does  that  complete  your  answer?  I  have  no  desire 
to  interrupt  you  if  vou  have  a  further  explanation.  The  Belgian 
producers  can  not  sell  without  a  profit. 

Mr.  Clause.  Shall  I  make  a  further  explanation? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clause.  Any  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  manufacturing 
business  knows  the  necessity  of  operating  his  plant  as  fully  as  possible. 
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Your  overhead  charges  are  fixed  irrespective  of  whether  or  not  you 
are  running  50  per  cent  or  100  per  cent  of  your  capacity,  and  it  fre- 
quently occurs  with  regard  to  certain  lines  of  business.  In  some  lines 
of  business  vou  must  take  up  other  auxiliary  branches  without  regard 
to  the  overhead  charges,  the  general  charges  or  depreciations,  and 
sell  goods  without  regard  to  the  cost,  against  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer, who  has  his  home  market  which  takes  90  per  cent  of  his  prod- 
uct at  a  good  profit.  If  he  sells  as  much  as  10  per  cent  somewhere 
else  at  cost  or  less,  it  enables  him  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  product  for 
his  whole  90  per  cent  home  consumption.  It  increases  the  profit  on 
his  home  article  by  sacrificing  or  dumping  10  per  cent.  That  is  a 
practice  in  which  we  must  all  indulge  in  business,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is,  under  a  certain  condition. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  a  condition  in  which,  if  you  were  a  manufac- 
turer and  your  business  reached  90  per  cent  of  your  capacity  and  for 
the  additional  10  per  cent  you  could  get  cost,  vou  would  be  glad  to  do 
it,  provided  you  could  not  find  some  other  place  at  which  you  could 
sell  at  a  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  not  make  it  an  object  to  sell  elsewhere 
if  you  could? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  if  I  could.  If  I  could  not  do  one  thing,  I  would 
do  the  other. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  10  per  cent  you  speak  of  is  a  possible  surplus! 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  have  got  at  present 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No  man  will  have  a  surplus  if  he  can  help  it 

Mr.  Clause.  No  man  can  help  it  always.  He  can  not  always  make 
his  product  equal  to  his  demand.  As  a  manufacturer  I  can  say  that 
I  can  not  always  tell  what  my  demand  will  be,  because  there  are  con- 
ditions arising  which  I  can  not  foresee.  , 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  your  surplus  generally  so  much  ahead  of  your 
canacity  to  sell? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  say  it  is  usually  sol 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  very  usual  for  a  manufacturer  to  have  a  sur- 
plus of  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  During  the  years  from  1904  to  1908  has  that  been 
true  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  during  intervals  of  four  years  the  demand 
might  be  a  little  ahead  at  times. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  have  10  per  cent  surplus  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  has  run  as  high  as  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Have  you  had  a  surplus  of  10  per  cent  at  any  time 
during  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  At  times  during  the  interval  of  the  Dingley  bill  we 
have  had  a  surplus  of  33  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wliat  did  you  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  let  it  rust. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  not  sell  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  plant  was  not  operating;  the  machinery  was 
rusting. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  that  you  did  not  produce  within  33  per 
cent  of  your  capacity? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  G>CKBAN.  Have  you  actually  had  a  10  per  cent  surplus  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Clause.  Many  times  we  have  had  a  large  surplus  of  stock,  due 
to  the  conditions  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  have  a  10  per  cent  surplus  that  you  had  to 
dispose  of  at  cost  or  less  at  any  time  during  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Not  during  this  year.  We  have  not  had  a  surplus, 
but  we  have  sold  at  very  low  figures.  All  of  us  have  to  dump  our 
goods  at  times  below  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Even  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Has  this  condition  been  exceptional  prior  to  this 
year.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  1897  have  you  had  a 
surplus  equal  to  10  per  cent  to  dispose  of  at  a  loss  in  any  one  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 
.Mr.  Cockran.  What  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  During  the  years  1898  and  1899  we  disposed  of  our 
surplus  at  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Showing  a  loss? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  recall  any  other  yea  r.^  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  has  been  no  time  durinc  the  history  of  the 
industry  in  this  country  in  which  there  has  not  been  a  large  percent- 
age of  the  product  sold  in  that  way,  and  it  has  grown  bigger  and 
bijgger  all  the  time.  The  product  has  often  been  sold  below  the  cost 
o^production. 

That  leads  me  up  to  one  or  two  questions  spoken  of  bv  one  gen- 
tleman who  appeared  to-day.  I  wanted  to  nnd  out  whether  one 
fntleman  who  spoke  had  ever  been  in  a  glass  factory  in  his  life, 
was  sorry  that  some  gentleman  of  the  committee  did  not  ask  him 
that  question,  because  he  made  a  statement  which  made  it  quite  con- 
clusive to  my  mind  that  he  had  never  been  in  a  glass  factory.  Most 
S^ass  factories  will  produce  25  per  cent  of  its  product  in  sizes  of  less 
an  10  square  feet.  That  is  due  to  breakage,  and  to  an  extent  it  is 
due  to  the  process  of  manufacture  before  gettmg  it  into  the  warehouses. 
That  25  per  cent  has  always  been  sold  at  a  loss.  So  long  as  we  were 
only  compelled  to  sell  25  per  cent  in  that  way  it  was  not  a  com- 
manding factor.  The  demand  or  consumption  of  glass  under  10 
square  teei  has  been  growing  all  the  time,  until  now  it  is  above  60, 
and  perhaps  it  is  66^  per  cent  of  the  product.  That  is  very  mate- 
rial. A  large  part  of  that  66^  per  cent  is  the  glass  that  is  used  for 
mirrors,  and  this  glass  being  imported  is  practically  all  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  gentleman  said  that  that  glass  is  not  produced  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  see  whv  it  is  not.  The  larjger  part  of  what  is  sold  is 
made  in  this  country.  The  only  reason  that  it  is  not  made  and  sold  to 
a  larger  extent  is  because  the  small  glass  has  to  be  sold  at  a  loss.  We 
would  proceed  to  make  it  in  a  moment  where  there  is  a  profit  in  it, 
but  it  is  made  and  sold  at  a  loss,  -and  that  is  the  reason  why  we  do 
not  make  it.  When  two-thirds  of  your  business  has  to  be  supplied  at 
a  loss  it  comes  to  be  a  pretty  critical  question,  and  that  is  tne  condi- 
tion to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  this  scheme  of  yours  proposed  should 
be  adopted  it  would  have  the  general  effect  of  leaving  the  prices  of 
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large  plate  glass,  about  10  feet,  about  where  they  are  now  and  putting 
up  the  prices  of  smaller  pieces,  would  it  not? 

ilr.  Clause.  Some  smaller  pieces;  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  making  an  increase  of  the  price  on  that 
which  ought  not  to  have  an  increase  of  price,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  it  would  work  out  that  way.  That 
may  seem  contradictory  to  you.  I  think  you  have  reference  to  the 
question  whether  this  will  advance  the  price  of  glass  to  the  poor  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  the  consumer.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  poor  or 
rich;  the  average  consumer  of  glass. 

Mr.  Clause.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  advancing  the  price  on  the 
very  highest  grades  of  plate  glass  under  5  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  understanding  of  the  proposition  is  that  it  would 
be  a  general  raise,  and  that  the  raiSe  would  come  on  the  smaller  pieces 
of  "[lass. 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  on  the  smaller  pieces 
of  glass,  because  it  is  only  glass  under  5  square  feet  that  is  affected 
by  this  advance.  There  is  no  advance  from  5  to  10  feet,  and  from 
10  feet  to  250  feet  there  is  a  lar^e  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  big  a  piece  of  glass  is  it  that  goes  into  the  average 
show  window  of  an  average  retail  store,  in  towns  of  from  500  up  to 
10,000  population? 

Mr.  Clause.  Most  of  that  glass  is  from  50  to  100  square  feet ;  you 
mi«i:ht  say  from  25  to  100  square  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  committee  or  Congress  should  take  a  notion  to 
grant  this  request  of  yours  for  an  increased  duty,  is  there  any  way 
that  the  laboring  men — the  men  who  labor  in  the  factories — can  gut 
the  whole  of  that  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  never  heard  of  any  plan  that  was  devised  by  which 
it  was  all  divided  up  to  one  man.    It  does  not  work  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  man,  then 
the  laboring  man  ought  to  get  all  the  tariff,  ought  he  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  so  philanthropic  as  th.it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  are  philanthropic  or  not; 
I  am  asking  whether  that  would  not  be  a  matter  of  ordinary  justice? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  see  why  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  consumer  is  taxed  to  raise  the  price  of  glass  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  then  I  can  not  see  that  anybody  else  ought 
to  get  any  part  of  the  raise. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  was  not  our  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  that  is  the  general  proposition  that  is 
thumped  into  our  heads  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  not  what  we  are  advocating. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  a  part  of  that  raise  yourself? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  we  need  it.  Our  stockholders  want  it;  they  de- 
mand it;  and  they  are  crying  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  testified  very  frankly  all  day.  I  want  to  ask 
vou  another  question.  This  committee  is  trying  to  ascertain  the  facts. 
\Ve  want  to  find  out  all  about  this  glass  competition  in  Europe,  and 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  in  Europe,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  view  of  that  fact,  you  ought  not 
to  have  figured  out  this  whole  thing  to  an  absolute  nicety  in  this  brief 
that  you  are  going  to  file  here,  so  that  you  would  give  a  man  that  does 
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not  know  much  about  the  technicalities  of  the  glass  business  the  entire 
statement  of  the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Mr.  Clark,  I  had  this  in  mind  in  prcparin<nr  this  brief. 
I  would  just  as  soon  continue  to  be  frank  as  I  have  been  thus  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  certain  facts  that  you  will  accept  on  their 
face,  because  you  know  the  source  from  which  they  come  and  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  them — ^and  those  are  about  these  imports. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  Those  imports  are  there  to  speak  for  themselves. 
You  know  as  a  good,  level-headed  man,  and  I  know  as  a  business  man, 
that  if  that  glass  could  have  been  produced  here  at  a  profit  it  would 
not  have  been  brought  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  maybe  you  would  want  too  much  profit 

Mr.  Ci-AUSE.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  might  keep  it  out  and  have  the  same  eflPect. 

■Mr.  Clause.  No.  The  kind  of  profits  we  have  made,  and  the  divi- 
dends we  have  paid,  and  the  records  of  the  company  from  start  to 
finish  show  that  we  have  had  a  very  modest  profit,  and  if  there  was  a 
chance  to  get  a  penny's  profit  out  of  it,  if  we  could  have  furnished 
that  glass  even  at  cost  to  ourselves,  it  would  not  have  come  in  here. 
I  speak  of  that  because  you  can  see  the  rates  of  duty  that  the  Govern- 
ment collected  on  this  glass;  and  that  I  take  it  as  good  tangible  evi- 
dence to  you  that  the  importer  would  not  have  paid  that  duty  if  he 
could  have  bought  the  glass  here  and  have  saved  it. 

Mr.  Cf^RK.  Why,  no;  of  course  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Clause.  And  that  duty  indicates  the  kind  of  a  protection  we 
have  got  to  have  if  we  are  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  is  a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  do  not  think  this  tariff  would  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  that  was  not 
really  what  you  wanted. 

Mr.  Clause.  Well,  if  I  could  have  everything  I  wanted,  probably 
I  would  take  a  prohibitive  tariff.  I  do  not  think  any  man  in  imy 
business  would  object  to  being  put  in  the  best  possible  position  in 
his  business.  But,  just  the  same,  I  think  foreign  glass  would  con- 
tinue to  come  in  here,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  glass — the 
cheaper  grades  of  glass  to  the  poor  man,  the  lower  qualities — is  go- 
ing to  be  materiallv  affected.  He  will  be  somewhat  affected — I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  tnat  he  will  not  be  somewhat  affected — but  we  feel 
that  neither  he  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  ask  us  to  furnish  him 
at  a  loas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tliere  is  no  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  there  is  glass  coming  in  continuously  at  22 J 
cents  a  foot — that  is,  5  to  10  foot  bracket — and  that  will  remain  un- 
changed. The  larger  sizes  will  come  in  here  at  the  same  price.  We 
do  not  suppose  they  will  come  in  here  and  flood  us;  otherwise  we 
would  not  accept  it  But  we  have  come  in  here  with  this  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise.  We  understand  that  this  committee  has 
undertaken  to  get  up  a  tariff  that  is  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that 
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they  will  make  reductions  where  they  can  be  made,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  proposing  this  reduction  in  glass  over  10  feet. 

Mr.  Cij^RK.  I  know,  but  in  the  net  result  you  raise  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  would  raise  it  under  5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  spoken  of  the  promise  in  the  Republican 
platform  as  a  persuasive  argument,  at  least,  why  this,  that,  and  the 
other  should  be  done.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  that  platform 
promise  during  the  last  campaign  was  construed  into  a  promise  to 
revise  the  tariff  down? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  did  not  suppose  that  Republican  declaration  would 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  particle;  but  I  was  trying  to  use  that  on  these 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  I  will  tell  you,  I  was  using  that  Republican  argu- 
ment because  it  is  logical  that  the  duty  should  be  based  measurably 
as  much  as  possible  upon  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  the  reasonable  way  and  the  only  way  you  can  do  that  is  to 
abandon  the  schedules  that  now  exist  and  adopt  a  flat  schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  Question  is  logical,  too.  Have  you  heard  during 
the  campaign  that  this  promise  in  the  Republican  platform  was  con- 
strued in  certain  parts  of  the  country  to  be  a  promise  of  a  revision 
down  instead  of  up ! 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  but  we  are  reducing  down  on  glass  from  10 
feet  up  to  260  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  reducing  up  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  nobody  has  asked  you  this  question.  Your  plant 
at  Pittsburg  is  more  happily  situated  with  reference  to  being  able  to 
take  advantage  of  water  rates  than  any  other  plate-glass  company  in 
America  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  use  water  rates  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark    Why  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  I  suppose  there  has  never  been  any  money  in 
it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Allegheny,  and  what 
is  the  other  one,  the  Youghiogheny  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  there  are  the  Ohio  and  the  Allegheny  and  the 
Monongahela. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  take  those  two  other  rivers,  and  they  would 
not  amount  to  so  much  for  transportation;  but  you  take  the  Ohio 
River,  and  that  gives  you  transportation  to  the  Gulf  on  the  one  hand 
and  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  do  not  ship  a  foot  of  glass  by  water ;  so  far  as  our 
factoiT  is  concerned  we  do  not.  Whether  our  jobbing  houses  occa- 
sionally use  river  boats  for  small  river  shipments  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say.    Possibly  they  may. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  plate  glass  is  a  fragile  product. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  And  we  load  the  cars  ourselves  right  in  our  factory. 
We  do  not  allow  the  railroads  to  load  them.  The  glass  is  placed 
very  carefully  on  the  car  in  the  works  where  we  have  ever^  facility, 
and  the  cases  are  handled  and  packed  so  that  there  is  no  jar  at  all; 
they  are  put  on  the  cars  and  are  blocked  in  there  both  ways  so  that 
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they  can  not  shift,  and  they  are  braced  so  that  they  can  not  be  thrown 
off,  because  we  want  these  shipments  to  go  through  without  break, 
and  they  do  so  through  without  break.  Where  you  ship  by  water 
you  have  to  break  shipments  and  transfer,  and  that  is  dangerous, 
always. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  of  the  entire  plate-glass  output  would 
have  the  tariff  raised  oy  your  proposition,  ana  what  proportion  would 
have  it  lowered?    I  am  talking  about  money  values  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer,  and  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  expect  vou  to  give  it  accurately,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clause.  No.  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is  difficult  to  answer.'  I 
said  this  morning  that  about  25  per  cent  of  the  product  naturally 
developed  into  glass  under  10  square  feet.  The  better  grades  of  glass 
are  nearly  all  cut  out  of  large  sizes.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  the 
business  that  you  get  a  better  finish — and  the  finish  on  the  surface  is 
the  important  thing  with  regard  to  a  mirror — on  the  larger  sizes  than 
on  the  small  pieces,  invariably.  The  plaster  that  is  in  tne  joints  has 
this  effect.  This  glass  all  has  to  be  embedded  in  plaster  such  as  they 
were  talking  about  this  morning,  to  be  held  on  the  finding  table, 
and  that  plaster  drags  out  some  on  the  glass  and  sometimes  interferes 
with  the  character  of  the  polish.  The  smaller  the  size  you  have — in 
other  words,  the  more  joints  through  which  the  plaster  can  come  out — 
the  more  your  trouble  is  with  regard  to  finish,  and  the  best  finish  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  large  glass.  So  the  small  sizes  of  fine  quality 
are  almost  invariably  cut  out  of  large  sizes^  and  you  have  to  cut  it  out 
wherever  the  defects  will  permit  you  to  cut  it  out.  You  cut  out  the  de- 
fects  in  cutting  the  glass.  In  doing  that  you  make  a  lot  of  other  small 
sizes,  invariably,  and  the  tendency  that  way  all  the  time  is  the  reason 
why  you  are  getting  so  much  or  that  All  of  your  tendency  is  to 
get  so  much  of  it  that  the  competition  to  sell  it  keeps  the  price  down, 
and  that  is  why  we  arp  not  to-day  availing  ourselves  of  the  present 
duty  on  those  small  sizes — some  of  them.  >iow,  this  is  to  explain  why 
nobody  could  foretell  just  how  this  problem  is  going  to  work  out  as  to 
how  much  of  an  advance  we  would  get,  or  what  percentage  of  our 
product  it  will  cover,  because  that  is  a  practical  problem  that  will 
vary  from  day  to  day  right  in  the  warehouse  of  a  factory,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  glass  that  is  coming  in. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  preface  this  question  with  one  statement  of 
my  own,  and  that  is  that  I  do  not  care  how  much  money  a  man  makes 
provided  he  makes  it  honestly  and  is  entitled  to  it.  That  is  the  state- 
ment Now  the  question  is:  You  state  that  your  profits  in  the  glass 
industiT  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  No;  I  did  not  state  that  the  profits  in  the  plate-glass 
industry  were  4  per  cent.  I  stated  that  the  dividends  paid  during 
the  years  since  1895  had  averaged,  for  the  whole  period,  4J  per  cent. 
or  just  a  fraction  under.  I  did  not  state  that  that  was  made  out  or 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass.  I  did  state  that  the  greater  part  of 
aU  our  profit  had  come  from  auxiliary  sources. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  the  auxiliary  sources  only  brought  it  up  to 
4^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  right,  so  far  as  the  payment  of  dividends  were 
concerned.    Now,  we  had  a  slight  profit  beyond  that 

Air.  Clark.  You  earned  8  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this :  We  have  been 
cross-examining  witnesses  here  and  hearing  them  testify  for  two 
weeks  now  on  every  kind  of  conceivable  manufacturing  industry  in 
America,  and  it  has  been  with  the  extremest  difficulty  in  the  world 
that  we  have  found  more  than  three  industries  that  pay  more  than 
5  or  6  per  cent.  If  that  is  true,  I  want  to  know  how  the  manufac- 
turers in  the  United  States,  so  many  of  them,  amass  large  fortunes? 
That  is  a  fair  question,  too. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Mr.  Clark.  The  people  who 
come  down  here  are  the  people  that  need  relief,  for  the  most  part 

Mr.  Clark.  To  hear  them  tell  it,  they  all  need  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  dare  say.    There  are  lots  of  them  who  do  not  come. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  believed  that,  I  would  send  out  a  search  warrant 
for  some  of  them.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clause.  A  moment  ago  I  was  speaking  about  the  polishing 
operation  on  glass.  That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  statements  made 
by  a  gentleman  here  this  morning.  You  would  have  inferred  from 
the  statement  he  made  that  glass  was  insi)ected  before  it  was  pol- 
ished to  know  whether  it  was  worth  polishing  or  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you  can  not  see  defects  in  glass  at  all  before  it  is  polished. 
The  gla^  is  taken  in  what  is  termed  the  "  rough ''  originally,  which 
is  double  the  thickness  of  the  finished  product,  and  it  has  to  be  ground 
on  both  sides,  and  that  obscures  the  glass  so  that  you  can  not  see 
through  it.  You  know  what  jground  glass  is  like.  That  is  what  the 
glass  looks  like  then,  and  it  is  impossible  to  inspect  it. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  polished,  then,  it  takes  just  as  much 
labor  to  make  a  defective  sheet  of  glass  of  a  given  sort  as  a  perfect 
one  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  exactly;  we  do  not  know  whether  it  is  defective 
or  not  until  we  get  it  polished. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  like  to  know  the  comparative  difference  in  the 
profits  of  your  Belgian  glass  factory  and  your  factories  in  America? 

ilr.  Clause.  We  bought  that  Belgian  works  five  years  ago,  and  it 
has  paid  for  itself. 

Mr.  Pou.  Twenty  per  cent  a  year? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  do  you  sell  the  output  of  that  Belgian  factory? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  Europe,  in  China  and  Japan,  and  in  the  Mod- 
it  orranean  ports.  Some  of  it  goes  to  South  America  and  some  of  it 
to  England. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  import  any  of  it  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clause.  Some  oi  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  "VMiat  proportion  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  rather  a  small  proportion,  and  of  course  all  of  it 
is  small  plates. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  ship  any  of  your  manufactured  products  from 
vour  factories  inside  the  United  States  abroad?  Do  you  export  any 
of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Not  a  bit  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir;  practically  none.  I  think  one  or  two  small 
diij^mcnts  may  go  to  Cuba  now  ancl  then,  possibly  because  the  steamer 
is  going  and  they  want  it  quick.    I  could  not  say  that  never  a  foot  had 
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been  exported,  but  that  is  practically  the  case.    We  are  debarred  from 
any  foreign  trade. 

Jlr.  Pou.  Is  your  factory  in  Belgium  a  separate  corporation? 

Air.  Clause.  It  has  to  be,  under  the  Belgian  law. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  supposed  so.    "What  is  the  capital  stock  of  it? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  nave  forgotten  how  many  thousand  francs.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  1,500,000  francs. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  market  value  of  your  stock  in  that  company? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  110  now.  It  was 
considerably  below  par  for  a  portion  of  this  year,  and  was  about  at 
par  until  a  matter  of  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when  it  made  somewhat 
of  an  advance. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty? 

Mr.  Clause.  On  some  sizes,  yes,  sir;  but  a  large  decrease  on  a  great 
many  other  sizes. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  do  not  think  you  could  stand  any  cut  imder  the 
duties  that  now  protect  you? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  losing  money  on  all  the  small  glass  we  are  sell- 
ing now ;  that  is,  on  practically  all  of  it. 

Air.  Pou.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  asking  an  increase  of  duty  on  the  smaller 
sizes? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  they  are  the  sizes  most  commonly  used  by  the 
common  people  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  are  more  used  of  the  smaller  sheets  than  of  the 
larger. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  a  great  deal  of  glass  for  these  small  stores 
ID  small  towns? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  are  accepting  a  large  reduction  in  the  duty  on 
thorn. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Ten  feet  square? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  above  10  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  said  10  feet  square. 

Mr.  Clause.  All  the  glass  10  feet  and  over,  under  this  proposition, 
is  largely  reduced,  and  practically  all  the  glass  used  in  store  fronts 
is  over  10  feet  in  area. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  in  the  small  towns. 

ilr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  live  in  one. 

Air.  Clause.  A  store  front  is  usually  over  25  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  that  store-front  glass  is  usually  over  25  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  feet  is  only  24  by  60  inches;  2  feet  wide  and  5 
feet  long. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  you  mean  just  10  square  feet? 

Mr.  Ci-AUSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  beg  your  pardon.  Now,  you  have  spoken  several 
times  this  morning  ox  the  difficulty  of  making  this  glass.  Do  you 
experience  any  more  difficulty  here  than  you  do  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Clause.  In  making  glass? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Because  the  labor  there  is  skilled  in  that  line  of  manu- 
facture. They  have  been  at  it  for  generations.  Here  at  the  present 
time  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  CO  to  70  per  cent  of  the  men  we  employ 
are  foreigners  of  a  certain  class. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  employ  day  labor? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  and  we  pay  over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages 
we  pay  abroad. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  pay  better  here? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Over  three  times  the  rate  of  wages  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  get  poorer  labor  here  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  we  get  better  labor  over  there.  I  would  like  to 
complete  the  statement  that  I  was  making.  I  was  saying  that  60  to 
70  per  cent  of  the  labor  in  our  Pittsburg  district  are  Italians  and 
Slavs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them  can  not  speak  English. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  do  you  not  bring  over  some  Belgians  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  We  dare  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  bring  over  Italians  and  Slavs,  and  you  spoke  of 
so  many  that  could  not  speak  English.  I  thought,  perhaps,  you 
might  in  some  way  get  some  Belgians. 

Mr.  Clause.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  nearly  all  the  labor  employed 
in  our  works  could  speak  English ;  they  were  Belgians,  French,  and 
German,  but  yet  they  could  speak  English.  They  had  been  here 
quite  a  time,  and  they  were  men  who  had  grown  up  in  the  industry 
on  the  other  side.  But  latterly  we  have  been  compelled  to  take  Ital- 
ians and  Slavs  principally.  They  have  kept  coming  into  the  worlvs 
until  GO  or  70  per  cent  of  the  men  now  employed  are  ot  those  nation- 
alities, and  very  few  of  them  can  speak  English. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  plate-glass  industry  in 
America  is  languishing?  * 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  languishing.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  collapse,  but  it  has  gotten  along  with  very  meager  returns. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  condition  is  one  to  create  apprehension? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  should  be  any  reduction  of  the  duty,  it  would 
be  one  to  create  apprehension. 

The  Chairman.  What  portion  of  your  output  does  not  exceed  5 
square  feet  in  area,  of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Clause.  Of  the  actual  output  as  it  naturally  comes  from  the 
works  there  would  not  be  over 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  as  you  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clause.  It  runs  all  the  way  from  55  per  cent — ^you  mean  under 
6  feet? 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  under  5  feet. 

Mr.  Clause.  Oh,  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Then  from  5  to  10  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  There  would  be  25  to  30  per  cent  more  there. 

The  Chairman.  And  then  the  balance  would  be  above  10  feet? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  does  the  selling  price  of  your  glass  turned  out  by 
your  Belgian  factory  compare  with  the  selling  price  of  the  product  of 
your  American  factories? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  get  a  much  more  profitable  price  for  the  Belgian 
product  than  we  do  for  this. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  indicate  any  per  cent  of  difference  upon  the  out- 
put as  a  whole? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  would  be  quite  a  considerable  difference ;  probably 
20  to  25  per  cent,  I  should  say,  at  the  present  very  low  American 
selling  price.  Prices  there  are  very  profitable.  They  are  good 
prices.  We  are  getting  a  high  price  in  Belgium.  And  here  there  is 
another  thing  we  have  to  bear  in  mind — this  should  have  been 
brought  out  this  morning.  I  refer  to  the  question  of  competition 
with  the  Belgian  works  that  Mr.  Cockran  was  trying  to  get  at,  and 
that  is  that  our  competition  with  foreign  glass  is  largely  in  the  small 
sizes,  which  they,  like  ourselves,  frequently  sell  at  less  than  their  cost. 
This  question  of  selling  the  small  glass  at  a  loss  is  as  old  as  the  in- 
dustry. It  is  easy  enough  to  break  oig  glass  up  and  make  small  sizes 
of  it,  but  if  you  have  small  glass  on  nand  you  can  not  make  it  any 
bigger,  and  it  must  be  sold  in  that  condition,  and  they  freauently  sell 
hmall  glass  irrespective  of  the  cost  price,  and  that  is  the  glass  we  are 
competing  with  largely  here. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  cost  of  production  in 

Jour  Belgian  factory  the  difference  you  have  to  pay  in  the  price  of 
ibor? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  the  important  thing.  Here  is  another  thing 
which  is  very  important.  The  works  there  cost  only  half  of  what 
thev  cost  here  to  put  up,  originally;  so  that  we  have  to  get  consid- 
erable more  returns  in  order  to  make  the  same  kind  of  a  profit,  and 
the  cost  of  replacement  enters  very  largely  into  it.  A  plate-glass 
factory  is  peculiar  in  this,  that  it  aoes  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
installation  of  different  apparatus.  The  tendency  in  the  manufac- 
ture, in  this  as  well  as  in  any  other  line  of  manufacture,  naturally 
drifts  in  a  certain  channel  which  seems  to  favor  a  reduction  in  the 
cost.  Those  changes  which  have  come  about  have  been  of  a  character 
that  could  not  be  mtroduced  without  a  much  larger  expenditure  than 
is  incident  to  many  lines  of  business.  To  be  more  definite,  you  take  a 
factory  where  they  employ  small  machines  that  stand  on  the  floor, 
perhaps  without  foundation,  or  even  where  they  have  foundations; 
something  is  gotten  up  that  is  new  and  perhaps  better,  and  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  take  out  the  old  machine  and  put  in  the  new  one.  It 
involves  no  change  in  the  general  structure  of  the  plant,  and  it  is  very 
easily  brought  about,  ana  at  a  minimum  loss  for  that  which  is  dis- 
placed. The  tendency  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  particularly  has  been  of  such  a  character  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  out  at  all  without  the  actual  demolishing  of  what  you 
had.  The  type  and  the  structure  of  the  buildings  has  changed,  and 
the  dimensions  of  the  buildings  have  changed  and  the  character  of 
foundations  has  changed — they  are  going  very  much  deeper — and  it 
is  just  about  the  same  as  rebuilding  a  plant;  so  that  the  question  of 
replacement  in  plate-glass  manufacture  is  a  very  large  item.  That, 
of  course,  again  is  double  here  what  it  is  abroad,  and  all  those  things 
go  to  make  up  a  very  different  situation. 

Mr.  Pou.  From  the  standpoint  of  profits,  it  would  have  paid  your 
company  to  have  invested  all  its  money  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  very  decidedly. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  are  making  20  per  cent  there  and  8  per  cent  here? 
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Mr.  Clause.  We  are  not  making  8  per  cent  on  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  here. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  would  yon  say  that  your  profits  have  been  on  the 
plate-glass  industry  here  that  corresponds  to  what  you  are  doing  in 
Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  been  very  little.  They  have  been  very 
meager  indeed. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  not  name  some  figure! 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  be  ashamed  to. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh! 

Mr.  Pou.  We  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  spare  your  blushes. 

Mr.  Clause.  They  are  so  small  that  I  am  ashamed  of  it 

Mr.  Pou.  One  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clause.  I  should  say  1  per  cent  would  not  be  far  out  of  the 
way;  probably  nearer  than  any  other  guess  you  conld  mnke. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  do  you  not  think  that  the  making  of  plate  glass 
in  the  United  States,  competing  with  Europe,  would  be  like  raisdiig 
bananas  under  glass  in  Boston  and  competing  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  Clause.  1  never  tried  raising  bananas. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  you  would  prefer  to  raise  taxes! 

Mr.  Clause.  If  it  was  easier,  I  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  find  it  easier.  You  have  succeeded  in  it  sev- 
eral times. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  for  these  supplementary  supports  your  industry  has 
had,  you  would  practically  have  made  nothmg? 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  ri^ht;  we  would  have  made  very  little  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  we  had. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  auxiliaries  are  what 
cut  down  your  profit. 

Mr.  Clause.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  do  not  see  what  we  can  do  except  to  put  the  tariff  up  to 
tbout  twice  what  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  is  what  we  think. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  keep  on  dividing  it  up  and  make  people  pay  for  it 

Mr.  Dalzell.  According  to  the  nistory  of  the  industrv,  what  is  the 
condition  of  the  industry  now  compared  to  the  conditfon  of  the  in- 
dustry in  past  years?  Are  not  the  prices  much  lower  than  they  were 
before  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Clause.  They  have  decreased  very  greatly.  They  are  about 
10  or  15  per  cent  of  what  they  were  thirty-five  years  ago. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  tendency  has  been  downward  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  vice  of  Mr.  Dalzell's  question  is  in  the  fact  that 
he  attributes  the  lowering  of  the  prices  to  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  Really  I  do  not  know  what  was  in  his  mind,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  the  net  result.  If  his  question  embraces 
the  philosophy  of  the  situation,  then  nothing  goes  down  unless  you 
have  a  high  tariff. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  was  simply  stating  the  fact  to  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  undertake  to  give  the  reason! 

Mr.  Clause.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  his  question  did.    That  is  alL 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  machinery  has  played  a  large 
part  in  production,  steadily,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes ;  very  expensive  machinery,  at  that.  It  is  a  very 
heavy  tvpe  of  machinery. 

^  Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  it  has  operated  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  sir;  in  Belgium  quite  as  much  as  here,  however. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  do  you  sell  the  product  of  your  Belgian  fac- 
tory ? 

Mr.  Clause.  All  over  the  world.  A  little  of  it  comes  here,  but 
otherwise  it  goes  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  large  is  your  Belgian  factory  as  compared  with 
your  American? 

Mr.  Clause.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  average  American  factory. 
There  are  some  factories  that  are  larger,  but  it  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  average  factory. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  addition  to  the  translation  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Cockran  from  the  Belgian  report  of  1907  on  manufactures  I 
have  had  translated  for  me  this  additional  matter,  which  I  wish  to  go 
in  the  record,  from  the  report,  on  the  manufacture  of  glass  published 
in  1907  by  the  Belgian  department  of  the  interior  and  labor,  page  207 : 

The  plate-j?laBS  industry  has  parsed  durlncr  the  recent  years  through  various 
times  of  crisis  and  prosperity.  In  1900  a  selling  syndicate  existed,  conii)rising 
the  Relginn,  French,  German,  and  Italian  factories.  This  syndicate  lasted  only 
ten  months.  From  1901  to  1904  the  constant  Increase  of  production  and  compe- 
tition caused  a  decline  in  prices,  reaching  3  francs  on  the  average  value  of  a 
square  meter.  This  resulted  in  a  more  and  more  critical  situation  to  which  the 
new  International  convention  of  August,  1904,  and  which  was  still  in  existence 
In  1907,  put  an  end.  [This  syndicate  has  been  signed  to  last  until  1914.1  As  a 
conf8equence  of  this  understanding,  and  thanks  to  slight  monthly  idle  days,  the 
production  maintains  Itself  in  normal  condition.  At  present  the  plate-glass  In- 
dustry Is  in  a  very  prosperous  situation.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

The  present  production  of  the  8  Belgian  plate-glass  factories  exceeds  one- 
fourth    of    the    total    world's    production.      As    to    the    24    Belgian.    German,  ' 
French,  and  Italian  factories  which  are  parties  to  the  syndicate,  they  manu- 
facture more  than  one-hnlf  of  the  world's  production. 

Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  Is  exported.  Two-thirds 
of  this  production  is  intended  for  the  United  States,  England,  and  Its 
colonies.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Business  with  France  and  Germany  is  very  small  because  of  the  high  duties — 
6  francs  in  France  and  7.50  francs  in  Germany  per  square  meter,  which  repre- 
sents, respectively,  50  per  cent  and  60  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Is  that  in  accordance  with  your  ob^^ervation  of  the  trade,  that  the 
syndicate  that  regulates  the  selling  price  composed  of  the  plate-f2:lass 
producers  of  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  produces  50  per 
cent  of  the  plate  glass  produced  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Clause.  The  factories  of  what  countries? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Belgium,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Clause.  That  they  produce  90  per  cent  of  plate  glass  used  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production. 

Mr.  Clause.  I  suppose  the  factories  in  those  countries  do  produce 
half  of  the  world's  production. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  says  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  more  than  half  of  the  world's  production  of  this 
article  is  controlled  by  a  foreign  syndicate  which  regulates  prices? 
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Mr.  Clause.  Yes;  whether  it  is  half  or  more  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  \ATtiat  is  that  translation  from? 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  a  translation  from  this  same  book  from  which 
Mr.  Cockran  had  a  translation  made,  continuing  the  translation  that 
Mr.  Cockran  had  made. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  the  next  paragraph,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes;  the  next  paragrapn. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy  do  you  not  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  read  that  portion  which  I  had  translated,  follow- 
ing the  part  which  Mr.  Cockran  had  translated. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Clause.  If  there  is  nothing  more,  there  is  one  word  I  wish  to 
say  in  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Clause.  We  have  tried  to  give  you  facts  here,  and  if  there  are 
any  things  that  are  inconsistent  m  your  own  minds,  or  if  any  state- 
ments are  made  here  by  others  which  by  reason  of  lack  of  explanation 
seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  these  facts,  I  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  help  you  to  straighten  up  any  apparent  contra- 
dictions that  may  come  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clause,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  this  sug- 
gestion, if  you  will  get  the  notes  of  this  evidence  given  here  to-day, 
of  the  questions  and  answers,  and  sit  down  and  carefully  elaborate 
them  and  get  the  facts  and  figures  straight  which  have  been  given 
in  a  general  way,  it  would  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clause.  1  think  you  gentlemen  have  the  facts  pretty  well,  now. 
The  thing  I  was  afraid  of  was  that  there  might  be  some  things  which 
looked  inconsistent  to  you.  If  so,  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
explained. 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  newspapers  claim  that  this  committee 
bulldozes  everybody  that  comes  in  here.  I  think  you  can  bear,  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  you  have  been  treated  as  courteously  as  ever 
you  have  been  in  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere 
else. 

Mr.  Clause.  Yes,  gentlemen;  I  wish  to  compliment  you  and  thank 
you  for  the  very  courteous  treatment  I  have  received. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  make  allowances  for  the  newspapers. 
News  is  scarce. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  refer  to  editorial  statements. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  that. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ETHAN  ALLEN  HITCHCOCK,  ST.  LOTTIS,  MO., 
EEPRESENTING  PITTSBUKG  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 

Tuesday,  November  Si,  lOOS, 
Mr.  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you 
only  a  few  moments  to  make  a  short  statement  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plate-glass  industry  in  this  country,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  consumer.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  labor, 
and  stockholders,  and  so  forth.  Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the 
consumer. 
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Gose  personal  identification  with  the  maniifjirturo  of  plate  glass, 
in  all  its  various  stages,  since  its  introduction  into  this  country, 
thirtjr  years  ago,  enables  me,  I  think,  to  speak  advisedly  regarding 
this  industry,  as  the  result  of  my  observation  and  experience  during 
that  period. 

Let  me  first  assure  you,  however,  that  the  promised  revision  of  the 
tariff,  so  far  as  it  affects  this  industry,  meets  the  entire  approval 
and  will  receive  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company,  on  the  lines  we  have  indicated. 

Let  me  further  state,  in  contradiction  of  the  rumor  which  has 
gained  circulation  from  time  to  time,  that  there  is  no  combination  or 
trust  "  in  restraint  of  trade,"  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the  American 
producers  of  plate  glass,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  requirements  of 
the  Sherman  antitrust  law  are  being  complied  with  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  combination  ex- 
ists abroad  by  which  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  such^ 
range  of  fixed  prices  for  other  markets  as  will  enable  them  to  dump 
their  small  sizes  upon  the  American  market  at  figures  far  below  our 
cost  and  still  make  a  large  average  profit  on  the  sales  made  here  and 
abroad  by  them,  their  oalance  sheets  published  in  1907  showing 
profits  as  high  as  49  per  cent. 

When  the  plate-glass  industry  was  started  in  this  country  con- 
sumers were  dependent  entirely  upon  the  imported  article,  for  which 
they  had  to  pay  the  extraordinary  price  of  from  $2  to  $2.50  per 
square  foot,  thus  restricting  its  use  almost  exclusively  to  such  public 
and  private  buildings  as  could  afford  such  luxuries. 

Later  on,  the  development  of  this  industry  resulted  in  the  building 
of  two  or  three  or  more  new  factories,  upon  the  discovery  and  use  of 
natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  thus  placing  those  fac- 
tories that  were  dependent  upon  coal  for  fuel,  as  against  natural  gas, 
at  a  decided  disadvantage^  which  in  turn  resulted  in  a  fierce  compe- 
tition, precluding  the  possibility  of  any  profit,  the  prospect  for  which 
at  this  point  depended  more  upon  a  reduction  in  cost  than  an  attempt 
to  maintain  market  prices,  which  wpre,  of  course,  lower. 

I  need  not  go  into  the  various  experiences,  trials,  and  disappoint- 
ments which  characterized  this  period  of  the  industry,  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  absence  of  skilled  labor,  the  crude  appli- 
ances unavoidably  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  electricity  and 
the  latest  modem  methods,  necessitated  such  increase  and  applica- 
tion of  new  capital  as  to  make  the  relative  relation  of  investment  to 
profit  such  as  would  be  considered  entirely  disproportionate  and  un- 
satisfactory in  any  other  line  of  manufacture. 

Meanwhile,  struggling  under  such  complications  and  material  dis- 
advantages, the  plate  glass  companies  came  to  Congress  and  asked 
for  such  tariff  relief  as  would  at  least  place  their  industry  upon  a 
safe  and  reasonably  profitable  basis. 

AVithout  wearying  you  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  efforts  made 
in  this  direction,  I  merely  state  that,  as  the  result  of  tariff  legislation 
dr\d  wide-awake,  up-to-date  improvement  and  management  in  the 
process  of  manufacture,  polished  plate  glass  is  now  being  offered 
and  sold  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  at  from  10  per  cent  to  15 
per  cent  of  the  price  formerly  exacted  by  the  importer. 
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This  industry  has  given  employment  to  thousands  of  worlcmen 
in  the  7  factories  owned  by  our  company  and  the  11  plants  owned 
by  our  competitors  and  to  the  labor  wliich  produces  the  mate- 
rial, raw  ana  manufactured,  from  which  plate  glass  is  made,  such 
as  coal,  sand,  soda  ash,  limestone,  etc.,  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  mak- 
ing and  paying  for  plate  glass  has  remained  here  instead  of  being 
sent  abroad,  as  heretofore,  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  the  pro- 
tection against  this  particular  industry  has  not  been  misplaced,  as 
plate  glass,  which  was  once  a  luxury,  has  now  become  a  necessity, 
because  it  can  now  be,  and  is,  furnished  to  the  consumer  at  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  former  cost,  thus  enhancing  the  rentable  and  saleable 
value  of  his  property  and  greatly  beautifying  the  architectural  ap- 
pearance of  the  modest  home,  as  well  as  the  towering  office  building. 

So  much  for  the  consumer,  but  how  about  the  stockholder  ? 

1  again  assert  that  the  capital  necessary  to  repair,  remodel,  and 
replace  existing  plants,  together  with  the  increasing  cost  of  up-to- 
date  methods,  material,  and  machinery,  is  out  of  all  proportion  when 
compared  with  similar  expenditures  in  foreign  countries  and  the 
lowered  prices  and  net  results  of  this  industry  at  home,  as  is  proven 
by  the  dividends  earned  and  paid  during  the  past  thirty  years'  strug- 
gle which  it  has  had  to  contend  with,  and  which  has  not  returned 
an  average  of  3  per  cent  on  the  investment  for  that  period.  The 
average  dividend  paid  on  the  stock  of  our  company  since  its  organiza- 
tion has  been  4^  per  cent  upon  the  capital  stock,  wliich  represents 
actual  cash  invested. 

And  now  you  ask,  "Well,  what  do  you  want?"  to  which  I  reply, 
"  Simply  one  fixed,  flat  rate  on  all  sizes  of  polished  plate  glass,  as 
the  best  and  only  means  of  providing  reasonable  protection  for  the 
industry." 

It  costs  just  as  much  per  square  foot  to  make  a  small  sheet  of 
plate  glass  as  a  large  one,  but  when  it  comes  to  selling  small  sizes, 
the  price  realized  is  below  all  reason  and  absorbs  the  profit  on  the 
larger  sizes. 

There  is  no  way  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  small  glass  through 
unavoidable  breakage  and  shrinkage  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
in  the  process  and  progress  of  the  large  sizes  through  the  factory. 

Setting  aside  all  sentiment,  the  question  of  fair  play,  national 
pride  in  the  establishment  of  this  industry,  and  the  consideration  of 
political  expediency;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  treating  our  position 
on  a  plain,  straightforward  business  basis,  we  respectfully  claim  that 
the  American  market  belongs  to  the  American  manufacturer,  as 
long  as  he  deals  promptly,  fairly,  and  justly  with  the  American  con- 
sumer, who,  by  the  permanent  establishment  in  this  country  of  the 
plate-glass  industry,  has  been  furnished  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
its  beautiful  and  useful  product  at  about  one-eighth  of  the  price  he 
had  formerly  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  company  a  part  of  the  Pittsburg  company? 

Mr.  HiTCHCX)CK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  number  you  name  as  being  in  it  are  all 
branches  of  the  same  company? 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  They  are  all  owned  by  the  same  company. 
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STATEMENT  OF  W.  I.  KANN,  EEPRESENTING  THE  PENN  AMEE- 
ICAN  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY,  RELATIVE  TO  PLATE  GLASS. 

TuESDAT,  November  ^4,  1908. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  represent  the  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Ck)mpany» 
Mr.  W.  J.  Vance,  of  St.  Louis,  repi^esenting  the  Allegheny  Plate  Glass 
Company;  Mr.  H.  J.  Trautman,  representing  the  Standard  Plate 
Glass  Company,  and  myself  constitute  a  committee  ropresentin 
these  eleven  companies,  and  that  committee  presents  this  brief  whicl 
is  before  you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  the  Treasury  figures  showing  the  growth 
of  the  native  industry,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  can  get  that,  can  we  not? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  day  you  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  had  called  on  the  statisticians  for  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
production  in  each  of  the?e  industries,  and  that  it  would  be  printed. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  of  the  r)roduction  for  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Has  that  been  printed  as  yet? 

The  Chairman.  No;  it  is  being  done,  and  the  proof  corrected  by 
the  Census  Office.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  has  progressed.  The 
printer  must  have  had  it  in  hand  for  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Census  Bureau  has  it  in  hand? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  Census  Bureau. 

Mr.  C<K  kran.  Mr.  Kann,  before  you  begin,  does  this  list  of  com- 
panies that  you  have  here  on  the  outside  of  your  brief  embrace  all 
the  plate-glass  companies  in  the  United  States  that  are  not  in  this 
Pittsburg  Glass  Company? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  correct,  sir;  and  I  only  represent  them  as  one 
of  a  committee  of  three  that  was  asked  to  come  here. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Kann. 

Mr.  Kann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in 
asking  your  consideration  of  the  necessities  for  tariff  revision  as  ap- 
plying to  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass,  in  order  to  take  up  as  little 
of  your  time  as  possible,  we  appear  before  vou  representing  eleven 
manufacturers,  viz,  Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Alex- 
andria, Ind.;  Standard  Plate  Gla*=;s  Company,  of  Butler,  Pa.;  St. 
Louis  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Allegheny  Plate 
Glass  Company,  of  Glassmere,  Pa.;  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company, 
of  Hite,  Pa.;  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kittanning,  Pa.; 
Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Blairsville,  Pa.;  the  Edward 
Ford  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Rossford,  Ohio;  Saginaw  Plate  Glass 
Company,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Federal  Plate  Glass  Company,  of 
Ottawa,  111.;  and  the  American  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Kane,  Pa.; 
and  referring  specifically  to  paragraph  No.  104  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
bill,  we  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  the  reports 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  that  during  the  year  1898  there  were  im- 
ported into  this  country  a  total  of  696,835  square  feet  of  plate  glass^ 
of  which  278,728  feet  came  in  under  the  Wilson  bill  and  418,107  feet 
under  the  Dingley  bill.  These  figures  have  grown  in  nine  years,  in- 
cluding the  year  i907,  to  the  enormous  proportions  of  40,196,015  feet, 
or  an  average  per  vear  of  4,466,224  feet.  Of  this  amount  35,567,208 
feet  was  under  and  including  glass  containing  24/60  inches,  a  yearly 
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average  of  3,951,884  feet,  paying  a  duty  of,  respectively,  8  cents,  10 
cents,  and  22^  cents  per  square  foot;  and  4,628,605  feet  over  24/60 
inches,  or  a  yearly  average  of  514,289  feet,  paying  a  duty  of  35  cents 
per  foot. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  these  figures  that  for  some 
good  reason  the  American  manufacturer  of  plate  glass  did  not  supply 
this  large  amount  of  glass  for  which  there  was  a  home  demand  in 
excess  of  what  he  did  supply.  The  reason  was  he  could  not  without 
entailing  a  very  consideraoly  greater  loss  than  he  did,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer  during  these  nine  years  did  sell  a 
very  large  part  of  his  production,  amounting  to  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  in  competition  with  the  foreign-made  glass,  upon 
which  he  did  not  realize  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

The  foreign  manufacturer  enjoys  decided  advantages  over  the 
American  manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  labor,  he  paying  on  an  average 
one-third  what  is  paid  on  the  average  to  the  American  employee;  the 
foreign  labor  is  more  skilled,  having  been  attached  to  the  industry 
for  many  years  and  seldom  making  a  change,  positions  ofttimes  going 
from  father  to  son. 

The  factories  abroad  are  all  located  practically  in  one  district, 
whilst  in  the  United  States  they  are  scattered  over  six  States.  And 
in  the  competition  for  trade  amongst  the  American  manufacturers 
they  are  compelled  to  allow  freight  equalization  to  distributing  cen- 
ters, which  amounts  to  from  5  to  7^  per  cent  of  the  selling  price, 
adding  so  much  to  the  cost.  This  the  foreign  manufacturer  escapes. 
In  addition  to  this  the  railroad  companies  abroad  make  special  rates 
on  their  product  to  the  seaboard,  and  the  ocean  carriers  make  rates 
from  their  seaboard  to  the  inland  consuming  and  distributing  cities 
of  the  United  States  as  low  as  the  American  manufacturers  can  ob- 
tain from  their  factories  to  these  same  points.  As  an  illustration,  the 
freight  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Chicago  was  35  cents  per  100  pounds, 
whilst  the  rate  from  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago  was  39  cents 
per  100  pounds. 

During  these  nine  years  the  demand  for  glass  has  increased  con- 
siderably. It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  making  the  same  has 
been  materially  increased  in  wages  and  materials  entering  into  cost 
of  production. 

Referring  to  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paying  a 
duty  of  22i  cents  per  foot,  you  will  note  they  have  grown  until  they 
now  are  greater  than  the  imports  in  all  of  the  brackets,  including  all 
over  24  by  60  inches,  were  in  the  year  1899. 

It  is,  therefore,  self-evident  that  the  present  duty,  as  imposed,  is 
not  constructed  to  protect  the  American  manufacturer.  When  he  is 
compelled  to  sell  the  large  proportion  of  over  60  per  cent  of  his 
product  at  less  than  actual  cost,  a  parallel  condition,  we  question  if 
it  exists  in  any  other  manufactured  products  enjoying  the  supposed 
benefits  of  a  protective  tariff. 

It  must  be  understood  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  that  it 
costs  as  much  and  more,  relatively,  to  produce  a  small  sheet  than  it 
does  a  large  one  from  the  fact  that  small  glass  is  largely  the  result 
of  accident  and  breakage  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  and  ofttimes 
the  result  of  poor  operations,  necessitating  cutting  the  large  plate  for 
defects,  and,  as  all  sizes  must  go  through  the  same  mechanical  opera- 
tions requiring  materials,  labor,  fuel,  power,  and  supervision,  the 
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smaller  the  piece  the  more  expensive  in  handling  and  care  in  prepara- 
tion for  packing,  etc.  This  basis  is  the  same  abroad  as  it  is  here, 
therefore  a  more  equitable  tariff  to  be  more  uniformly  protective 
would  be  a  flat  rate  on  all  sizes,  irrespective  of  dimensions. 

The  reports  show  that  during  the  enforcement  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
the  glass  at  8  and  10  cents  duty  has  increased  very  largely,  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  imports  in  the  24  by  60  inch  brackets  paying  a  duty  of 
22i  cents  per  foot  has  likewise  grown  very  considerably;  hence  our 
product  is  not  on  a  fair  competitive  basis  with  foreign-made  glass  at 
that  rate,  and  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  imposing  a  flat  rate, 
should  not  be  less  than  25  cents  per  foot.  We  are  willing  to  concede 
a  reduction  in  the  35-cent  rate  if  the  flat-rate  principle  is  adopted. 
This  would  result  in  the  American  manufacturer  receiving  a  fair 
average  price  for  all  of  his  product,  which  he  certainly  is  entitled 
to  instead  of  the  condition  existing  at  present,  whereby  he  is  com- 
pelled to  dispose  of  more  than  GO  per  cent  of  his  output  on  which  he 
has  never  realized  a  profit.  Should  the  new  tariff,  as  suggested,  re- 
sult in  a  decreased  amount  of  imports,  this  still  would  produce  a 
very  considerable  revenue  to  the  Government. 

If  the  changes  which  we  suggest  are  adopted,  a  corresponding  one 
should  be  made  in  paragraph  iSo.  102,  covering  cast,  polished  silvered, 
cylinder,  and  crown  glass  plates.  And  a  portion  of  paragraph  No. 
112,  covering  mirrors  not  exceeding  144  square  inches,  this  in  order 
to  prevent  importers  from  evading  the  proposed  tariff  by  bringing 
in  large  quantities  of  glass  under  these  paragraphs. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  compelled  to  dispose  of  his  prod- 
ucts in  his  home  market,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  export  and 
meet  the  prices  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  his  smaller  cost  of 
production,  and  the  benefit  of  trade  agreements,  sanctioned  by  his 
Government,  which  enable  him  to  keep  up  prices  on  his  product  for 
his  home  market  and  other  countries  outside  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  he  can  dispose  of  his  surplus  in  the  United  States  and  other 
competing  markets  at  low  prices,  enabling  him  to  run  his  plant  at  a 
profit 

It  is  a  fact  that  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years,  whilst  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  was  operating  at  a  loss  or  no  profit,  the  foreign 
manufacturers  have  made  more  money  than  at  any  prior  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  industry,  paying  their  dividends,  laying  by  large  sur- 
plus, improving  and  modernizing  their  works  from  profits  earned, 
while  the  American  manufacturer  ran  his  plant  at  a  loss  and,  when 
finding  it  necessary  to  make  improvements,  was  and  is  yet  compelled 
to  do  so  with  new  money  furnished  by  the  stockholders,  who  in  many* 
cases  have  never  received  their  first  dividend.  Out  of  the  eleven 
companies,  seven  have  never  paid  any  dividends,  one  has  paid  three  1- 
per  cent  dividends,  and  the  remaining  three  have  paid  moderate  divi- 
dends at  intervals. 

The  investment  of  plants  in  this  country  is  very  much  greater  per 
square  foot  production  than  it  is  abroad.  The  maintenance  more 
expensive,  and,  altogether,  we  feel  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  no 
other  staple  American  product  has  had  so  long  a  struggle  to  arrive  at 
a  profit  basis  in  reasonable  keeping  with  the  capital  invested  and  the 
necessities  of  their  business.  If  we  can  secure  for  the  American 
manufacturer  at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  business  heretofore 
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and  up  to  the  present  time  going  abroad,  we  hope  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages to  which  we  are  entitled. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  stated  the  rate  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 
from  Antwerp  to  Chicago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Two  or  three  other  witnesses  who  have  given  com- 
parative rates  have  stated  those  same  figures.  What  is  Uie  present 
rate  from  Alexandria,  Ind.,  where  your  works  are,  to,  say,  Madison, 
Wis.? 

Mr.  Kann.  Really,  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  you  take  any  other  place  within  a  radius  of 
200  miles  of  Alexandria,  Ind.,  and  give  us  the  rate? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Chicago  is  about 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  mean  outside  of  the  phices  you  have  given  me  there 
already  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  was  talking  about  Alexandria.  The  rate  mentioned 
here  is  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  I  understand;  from  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  and 
from  Antwerp  to  Chicago.  I  want  to  get  a  rate  from  Alexandria, 
Ind.,  to  some  other  point. 

Mr.  Kann.  What  other  point? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  suggestea  Madison,  Wis.  I  just  happened  to  think 
of  that  place,  I  do  not  know  why.     Take  Cairo,  111. 

Mr.  ^EEDHAM.  Or  lake  it  to  Pacific  coast  points. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  Alexandria  to  Pacific  coast  points  is 
50  cents  a  hundred ;  but  they  make  those  rates  from  all  points  east 
of  the  Mississippi  the  same  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  there  was  the  same 
comparison  between  your  points  of  shipment  that  there  was  between 
Antwerp  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  can  relieve  your  mind  about  that;  the  tariflfs 
we  will  sumbit  to  you  will  give  you  the  tariff  from  the  factory 
districts  to  those  other  points.  When  you  speak  of  Cairo,  that  is 
scarcely  a  fair  illustration,  because  there  is  no  jobber  located  there 
and  no  tariff  is  established.  The  distributing  points  at  which  they 
would  try  to  arrive  from  abroad  would  be  such  points  as  Detroit, 
Grand  Rapids,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  or  places  where  there  is  a 
large  consumption  of  glass,  or  distribution. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  To  all  those  points  we  will  give  you  the  rates  from 
the  Pittsburg  district,  where  there  are  11  factories,  and  we  will  give 
you  the  same  rates  from  Alexandria,  which  is  an  equalizing  point, 
and  one  from  the  Michigan  factory,  and  that  will  give  you  an  idea 
how  those  rates  compare  with  the  foreign  rates. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  State  it  in  general  terms  if  you  can  not  answer  it 
specifically.  Take  the  rate  from  your  factory  at  Alexandria,  Ind., 
to  Madison,  Wis.,  which  was  the  first  illustration  I  gave.  Should 
you  say  that  your  rate  from  Alexandria.  Ind.,  to  Madison,  Wis.,  was 
greater  than  the  rate  from  Antwerp  to  Madison? 

Mr.  Kann.  Without  making  a  positive  answer  on  something  that 
I  am  not  posted  on,  I  would  say,  on  the  general  proposition,  I  think 
it  would  be  greater. 

Mr.  BouiTXL.  You  are  at  a  disadvantage  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 
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lifr.  BouTELii.  Yoli  spoke  of  selling  to  jobbers.  Is  that  the  cus- 
tomary method  of  selling  by  the  first-class  factories? 

Mr.  Kann.  Tlie  11  companies  which  are  represented  by  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  am  a  member  do  the  bulk  oi  their  business  selling 
to  the  iobbei-s  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  IJouTEi.L.  So  that  when  an  architect  gets  bids  or  a  builder  gets 
bids  on  a  small  scale  he  gets  them  not  from  the  factory,  but  from  the 
johI»or? 

Mr.  Kann.  As  a  rule;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  shipment  of  glass  from  the  factory  to  the 
jobl>er  where  does  the  shipper's  risk  for  breakage  terminate  and 
where  docs  the  consignee's  risk  for  breakage  begin? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  is  to  ship  glass  at  the  consignee's  risk. 

!Mr.  IteuTELL.  At  the  risk  of  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  miestion  of  whether  you  are  released. 
Tlicre  is  a  form  on  the  general  bill  of  lading  which  makes  it  obliga- 
toiy  for  the  shipper  to  cither  release,  which  means  that  the  rate  is 
that  much  less,  or  take  the  risk  himself,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  some- 
times is  an  insured  risk.  So  it  is  a  question  of  agreement  more  than 
anything  else. 

ilr.  liouTELL.  What  is  the  practical  thing  that  shippers  try  to 
bring  about? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer. 

!Mr.  I^ouTELL.  That  the  risk  is  on  the  manufacturer? 

ilr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  you  try  to  put  it  on  the  consignee? 

Mr.  Kann.  No:  we  do  not  try  to. 
'    !Mr.  BoDTELL.  I  was  trying  to  state  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Kann.  If  we  make  a  delivery,  of  course  the  risk  would  go  with 
the  shipper,  but  we  have  tried  to  he  a  little  more  specific  because  we 
compete  from  different  centers.  We  have  tried  to  sell  our  goods  f.  o.  b. 
shipping  points  from  the  factory,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  factory 
like  ours  located  in  the  Middle  West  is  compelled  to  compete  with  a 
factory  located  in  the  Pittsburg  district  for  shipments  and  trade 
located  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Boston  we  have 
found  that  the  only  way  we  could  arrive  at  quotable  prices  without 
knowing  what  the  rate  was  would  be  bv  having  centers,  and  people 
shipping  into  the  plate-glass  company^  district  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
would  make  their  rate  equalize  at  our  point  at  Alexandria. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  succeed  in  selling  f.  o.  b  the  factory,  that  is 
at  the  consignee's  rij^k? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  BouTELL.  iVhere  does  the  shipper's  risk  in  Belgium  terminate, 
in  selling  goods  from  Belgium  to  New  York? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  custom  years  ago  was  that  they  jgot  their  money 
before  they  shipped  the  goods;  and  they  took  no  risk,  no  shippinij 
ri>-k,  and  no  credit  risk  or  no  risk  of  any  kind;  but  to-day  they  wiJl 
put  that  glass  into  a  warehouse  in  Cincinnati  or  Chicago,  put  it  there 
at  their  own  risk,  and  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  now  outside  of  the  freight  and  the  duty  there  is 
the  shipper's  risk  on  breakage.  Is  not  the  risk  on  breakage  from 
Belgium  to  that  warehouse  a  great  deal  greater  than  the  risk  the 
American  manufacturer  undergoes? 
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Mr.  Kann.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  selling  goods  f.  o.  b.  the  factory? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  and  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  I  thought  when  I  asked  that  question  it  would  an- 
swer itself. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  afraid  if  I  were  to  take  that  as  a  categorical  ques- 
tion it  would  not  be  explanatory.  The  glass  which  comes  from 
abroad  in  large  quantities  is  small  glass,  and  that  is  packed  in  cases 
low  down,  perhaps  lower  down  than  that  desk  [indicating],  on  the 
average.  That  glass  can  be  handled  pretty  safely,  while  the  glass 
that  is  shipped  iiom  the  local  points  through  the  country  is  shipped 
in  all  sized  cases,  from  that  size  up,  and  it  is  unloaded  at  all  points, 
at  many  of  which  they  have  not  unloading  facilities  and  things  of 
that  kind.  Of  course  where  it  is  a  shipment  of  a  caiload,  they  pack 
it  at  the  factory,  and  of  course  the  railroad  company  takes  very  little 
risk  and  the  consignee  takes  very  little  riskj  but  the  foreign  glass 
that  comes  over  here  is  at  their  risk,  and  their  risk  is  less.  If  there 
is  any  risk  it  is  minimized,  because  it  goes  right  into  the  warehouse 
on  the  dock. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clause  that  the  in- 
crease w^iich  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  were  asking  for  would 
not,  if  his  wishes  prevail,  be  carried  forward  entirely  to  the  laboi-ers 
in  the  factories.     Do  you  also  agree  with  that  view  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that,  if  you  will  pardon  me. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  said  that  if  we  increased  the  duty,  the  whole  of 
the  increase  in  the  price  which  the  American  producers  could  charge 
would  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborers  in  the  factories:  that 
the  stockholders  themselves  wanted  some  of  it,  and,  if  I  cauglit  tlie 
last  words  of  his  sentence,  he  said  that  they  were  crying  for  it. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  they  needed  it  very  badly ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  have  been  listening  to  testimony  for  nearly  three 
weeks  of  people  who  have  come  here  voluntarily.  Nobody  has  been 
sent  for.  All  those  who  have  come  here  have  come  voluntarily,  and 
I  think  that  the  testimony  taken  uniformly  shows  that  no  increase  of 
duties  would  inure  to  the  laboring  men,  and  no  decrease  of  duty 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  ultimate  consumer;   so  that  it  ap- 

{)ears  that  whatever  we  do  to  the  tariflF,  whether  we  raise  it  or  we 
ower  it,  there  is  just  one  class  of  people  for  whose  benefit  we  are 
'  asked  to  do  it,  and  j'ou  belong  to  that  class. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is,  the  poor  manufacturers.  I  do  not  believe 
that  that  is  quite  a  lomcal  deduction.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ameri- 
can laborer  in  our  industry  has  discounted  that  condition  for  quite 
some  time.  He  has  participated  to  quite  a  large  extent  in  the  in- 
crease paid  to  the  American  laborer.  We  do  not  begrudge  him  that, 
of  course,  but  we  are  getting  tired  of  carrying  the  whole  burden  or 
that  ourselves.  The  consumer  has  gotten  a  very  fair  share  of  the 
burden  we  have  carried,  because  he  has  been  gradually  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  lower  prices  on  products  for  himself.  As  Afr.  Hitch- 
cock says,  when  he  first  went  into  the  business  the  public  wore  paying 
for  glass  $2.r)0  to  $3  a  foot.  It  has  come  down  until  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  every  man  who  wants  to  buy  it  to-day.  There  must  be  some- 
thing that  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  condition,  if  we 
are  paying  the  average  fair  wage  to  our  employees,  and  I  think  we 
are  doing  that. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  When  we  go  into  the  view  on  the  subject  you  have 
now,  we  are  going  a  little  far  afield  from  the  subject.  I  not  only  con- 
cede, but  I  maintain,  that  the  consumer  in  this  country  is  benefited 
by  the  protective  system,  and  it  seems  beyond  peradventure  that  the 
workingman  has  benefited  by  the  protective  system  in  this  country; 
but  what  I  want  to  call  attention  to  now  is  the  intensely  practical 
question  as  to  who  is  to  be  benefited  by  the  tariff  revision  that  we  are 
to  make  at  the  present  time.  There  is  almost  what  you  might  call  a 
clamor  for  a  revision  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  and  I  have 
simply  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  witnesses  who  have  come 
here  voluntarily  have  so  far  been  unable  to  make  out  that  there 
would  be  any  benefit  from  anv  reductions  that  have  been  asked  for, 
to  the  ultimate  consumer  or  tne  user  of  the  product,  and  it  now  ap- 
pears that  in  any  increases  that  are  asked  there  would  not  be  that 
benefit  to  the  laboring  men  that  has  followed  the  policy  of  the  pro- 
tective system  in  the  past.  What  I  wanted  to  direct  attention  to 
was  the  practical  contention  not  as  to  what  the  protective  system  has 
producea  in  the  past,  but  as  to  what  this  special  revision  is  to  ac- 
complish; and,  of  course,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  the  question 
only  relates  to  what  you  expect  to  accomplish  by  a  revision.  Sup- 
posing you  get  the  exact  changes  that  you  ask  for,  what  in  your 
opinion  will  be  the  change  that  will  take  place? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  can  not  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  I  believe 
firmly,  from  my  standpoint,  and  I  have  been  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry for  some  years  and  know  the  business  fairly  well,  that  the 
demand  for  plate  glass  is  growing  very  rapidly.  We  are  getting 
accustomed  to  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  luxury,  and  it  is  down  in  price 
to  where  it  can  be  had  for  almost  any  kind  of  a  building.  There  are 
a  great  many  collateral  uses,  such  as  for  mirrors  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have  quite  some  increase,  and  a 
natural  one.  I  believe  under  the  suggestions  that  come  here  of  this 
change  the  imports  are  not  going  to  cease;  I  believe  there  is  going  to 
be  a  very  wholesome  import,  and  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  you  ask  me, 
I  believe  there  will  be  a  revenue  to  the  Government.  I  believe  that 
it  will  not  be  as  great  as  it  is  now,  perhaps,  but  it  is  going  to  be  very 
material.  I  believe  that  if  we  can  get  a  portion  of  this  business 
which  has  been  going  abroad,  just  as  we  state  in  that  statement,  it 
will  employ  two  or  three  more  factories,  and  it  will  keep  these  fac- 
tories running  full  time.  One  gentleman  said  this  morning  that  his 
factory  had  been  running  full.  Our  company  had  their  factory  idle 
five  months  this  year.  There  has  not  been  one  that  has  not  been 
shut  down  30,  40,  or  50  per  cent  of  its  production,  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  stuff  was  coming  in  from  the  other  side.  If  we  could  have 
taken  that  business  it  is  very  natural  that  we  would,  because  the 
factories  had  the  capacity  and  they  had  that  surplus  that  would  have 
supplied  it.  They  could  have  made  it.  So  I  believe  that  it  is  not 
going  to  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  is  just  going  to  allow 
us  to  get  a  profit,  if  it  is  possible,  or  a  difference  of  price  enough  over 
what  we  have  been  getting  on  the  small  glass  to  prevent  a  loss,  if 
we  can  get  to  that  point,  which  does  not  come  out  of  the  consumer 
nor  the  United  States  Government,  and  we  will  be  put  in  a  position 
where  we  can  run  our  business  fairly  profitably,  and  we  will  not 
have  to  come  along  and  make  a  poor  mouth.  But  I  can  see  myself 
that  I  am  not  clear  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  any  sort  of  duty  would 
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stop  that  foreign  glass  coming  in,  because  this  is  the  natural  place  for 
them  to  put  their  surplus  stuff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  it  any  more  natural  for  them  to  put  their  sur- 
plus stuff  into  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  put  it  into  England  or 
some  other  country  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  answerinjj  that  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  that  takes  tliat  kind  of 
stuff  except  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  use  plate  glass  in  England? 

Mr.  Kann.  They  do;  but  this  great  increase  you  hear  about,  which 
is  shown  by  the  government  statistics,  is  in  the  one-to-three  bracket, 
covered  as  it  is  by  the  10  cent  duty  and  the  8  cent  and  the  22^  cent 
AVhat  they  put  into  England  is  of  a  different  class — it  is  larger  pieces. 
They  use  it  there  more  for  glazing.    It  is  not  so  high  grade. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  get  right  down  to  the  facts  of  the  case:  Do  they 
not  make  as  many  mirrors  and  thin^  of  that  kind  out  of  plate  glass 
in  England  as  in  the  United  Statesf 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Clark.  England  is  the  OTeatcst  manufacturing  country  on 
earth.  Do  they  not  buy  as  much  plate  glass  and  make  as  many  of 
those  things  out  of  plate  glass  as  they  do  in  this  country?  They  buy 
the  raw  material  and  manufacture  it,  and  compete  with  the  very  fel- 
low that  sold  them  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  plate  glass  there  for  mirrors, 
but  nothing  at  all  oy  comparison. 

Mr.  Clark.  Antwerp  could  dump  its  extra  stock  in  Australia  as 
cheap  as  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  get  as  cheap  ocean  rates.  But  what  are  they 
going  to  do  with  the  glass  there? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  there  no  women  in  Australia? 

Mr.  IvANN.  They  are  a  little  scarce;  there  are  not  as  many  as  there 
are  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  Do  you  agree  with  your  predecessor  on  the  stand  as 
to  the  labor  cost  of  this  product? 

Mr.  Kann.  Practically  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  agree  also  with  him,  I  understand,  in  view 
of  your  answer  to  Mr.  Boutell,  that  this  raise  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder — it  is  not  sought  in 
the  interest  of  the  laborer,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  stockholder? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  be  committed  to  an  answ^er  that  I 
could  not  give  to  that  question  without  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  not  mind  the  explanation  if  I  could  get  at 
the  meat  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  will  give  it  to  you.  The  laborer  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  given  employment.    That  is  to  his  benefit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  given  the  advance  largely  ahead  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  is  recouping  the  manufacturer  for  benefits 
already  given? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  an  irretrievable  loss.  If  he  has  not 
charged  it  off,  it  is  time  he  did  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  But  this  would  be  giving  him  a  profit. 

Mr.  Kann.  He  has  been  making  no  profiU 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  he  made  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  there  were  three  concerns  that  paid  only  1  per 
cent  dividends  after  being  in  business  seven  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  jrou  would  not  have  us  believe  that  those 
companies  have  been  running  at  a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  want  you  to  understand  that  absolutelv  as  my  propo- 
sition, and  I  would  not  be  here  answering  you  and  other  people  that 
way  if  I  was  not  convinced  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  that  these  eleven  companies  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  loss  for  seven  years? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  not  eleven  companies. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  said  of  the  eleven  companies  seven  of  them  had  never 
paid  a  dividend. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know ;  but  the  nonpayment  of  a  dividend  is  not  by 
anv  means  conclusive  proof  that  they  have  not  been  earning  money. 

Air.  Kann.  I  do  not  see  how  manajjers  or  boards  of  directors  or 
officers  of  a  company  could  hold  their  jobs  and  get  salaries  from  the 
stockholders  if  tney  were  earning  money  and  did  not  declare  a  divi- 
dend ;  but  outside  of  that  fact,  they  did  not  earn  dividends. 

Iklr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  have  been  running  at 
a  loss? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  what  was  that  made  good? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  not  been  made  good. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Either  the  companies  must  be  bankrupt  or  the  losses 
must  have  been  made  good. 

Mr.  Kann.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  who  have  become  stockholders  in  the  plate- 
glass  companies  have  been  easy  marks  and  have  kept  putting  up 
money. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  we  understand ;  the  losses  have  been  made  good 
from  capital. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  what  way  was  the  capital  contributed  to  make 
good  the  loss? 

Mr.  IvANN.  I  can  not  answer  for  the  other  companies  outside  of 
mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  take  yours? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  I  understand  it  from  you,  there  has  been  a  steady 
loss  every  year? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  anywhere  in  my  statement.  I 
say  that  a  number  of  the  companies  have  never  paid  any  dividend, 
and  as  to  those  companies  I  would  say  that  they  have  never  made  a 
profit,  but  a  steady  loss. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  connected  with  them,  are  youf 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  evidence  is  not  good  on  that. 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  reason 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  your  company,  about 
which  you  know  everything. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAx.  Has  that  company  been  conducted  at  a  loss  for  the 
last  ten  years? 

Mr.  IvANN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CccKRAN.  It  has  made  a  proiBt? 

Mr.  Kann.  Some  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  made  a  profit,  so  that  it  has  not  had  to  make 
up  a  deficit  by  reason  of  losses  in  operation? 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  spent  a  large  amount  of  money  for  rehabili- 
ment  and  replacement  of  our  plant. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  that  represented  by  stock? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  it  is  representee!  by  a  debt  that  must  be  re- 
funded into  new  money  if  we  do  not  get  to  making  profits  on  our 
plant  pretty  soon. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  business  has  been  run  at  a  loss  for  ten  years, 
and  that  has  resulted  in  what  is  called  a  "  floating  debt;  "  am  I  right 
in  that? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  amount  of  that? 

Mr.  Kann.  T  do  not  want  to  be  discourteous,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  answers  any  purpose  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  it  does.  I  do  not  insist  on  the  answer  if  it 
embarrasses  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  can  not  see- 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  me  finish  and  tell  you  why  it  does.  You  can 
see  if  your  floating  debt  was  a  matter  that  amounted  to  10  per  cent 
even  now  on  your  capital,  it  would  represent  an  annual  loss  of  1  per 
cent,  and  that  would  be  one  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  a 
mere  negligible  one,  it  would  be  another.  That  is  the  reason  I  pro- 
pounded the  question. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  think  it  would  serve  this  body  in  any  respect 
to  know  the  details  of  that.  In  a  broad,  general  way  our  company 
has  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have  b?en  identified 
with  it  ever  since  its  inception,  and  have  had  more  or  less  to  do  with 
its  manipulation  ever  since  it  has  been  in  business.  We  made  money 
for  four  or  five  years,  when  there  was  practically  less  competition, 
from  the  fact  that  the  glass  was  not  so  plentiful  as  it  is  now.  In  the 
later  years,  in  the  last  four  or  five  years,  we  have  made  no  money. 
We  have  been  put  to  the  necessity  of  spending  money  for  the  purpose 
of  making  goods  in  some  portions  of  our  plant,  trying  to  economize 
and  reduce  tlie  cost,  which  meant  an  expenditure  of  new  money  and 
high  cost  while  we  were  making  these  improvements.  That  is  our 
case. 

Mr.  Cockrxn.  Ijct  me  ask  you  this:  This  will  not  go  into  any  of 
the  secrets  of  your  business.    Your  stock  is  not  on  the  market  at  all? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  close  corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not  for  sale? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you  identified  with  the 
company  by  selling  vou  some  of  my  stock. 

Mr.  (\)CKRan.  It  is  not  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  done  business  for  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  are  not  broke? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  want  to  admit  it  here  in  public  at  any  rate.  I 
have  not  paid  my  hotel  bill  here  yet. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  have  made  no  new  issues  of  stock  in  those 
fourteen  years,  have  you? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Or  of  bonds?  These  are  all  matters  of  record,  so 
that  I  am  not  asking  you  to  disclose  anything  of  a  private  character. 
You  have  made  no  issues  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes ;  we  have  made  an  issue  of  bonds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  that  to  make  good  a  deficit,  or  to  extend  your 
operations? 

Mr.  Kann.  To  increase  our  operations  and  try  to  reduce  our  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  strengthen  your  competitive  position  in  the 
market  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  you  have  testified  that  the  railway 
rates  are  excessive.  Is  that  what  you  said — that  the  railway  rates 
imposed  on  you  here  are  very  excessive  in  comparison  with  the  rates 
on  goods  imported  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pittsburg;  that  the 
rates  from  Pittsburg  west  are,  in  your  judgment,  excessive? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  did  not  say  that  they  were  excessive,  but  I  say 
that  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very  much  lower  rate  by  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  may  be  all  right,  but  we  do  not  get  the  benefit  of  it* 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean,  by  comparison,  your  rates  are  too  high? 

Mr.  Kann.  By  comparison  the  foreign  manufacturer  gets  a  very 
much  lesser  rate,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  are  the  rates  charged  to  you  from  Pittsburg 
west  high  by  comparison  with  the  rates  charged  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Pittsburg?  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that  they 
were  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  rate  from  the  export  point  on  the  other  side — 
from  Antwerp — is  about  the  same  or  less;  that  is,  it  has  been  up  to 
a  very  short  time  ago  less  than  the  rate  was  at  that  time  from  Pitts- 
burg or  the  Pittsburg  district  to  Chicago.  In  other  words,  they  got 
an  ocean  rate  for  nothing  and  a  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  Cockran,  And  you  got  no  portion  of  the  inland  rate  for 
nothing? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Therefore  by  comparison  it  was  quite  excessive? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  not  think  that  your  remedy  for  that  is  to  be 
obtained  before  the  body  charged  with  the  equalizing  of  rates  and  not 
by  compelling  us  to  perpetrate  another  wrong,  or  at  least  to  impose  an- 
other exaction  on  the  community,  because  you  have  suffered  one  at 
the  hands  of  the  railroad? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  it  would  be  our  duty  as  manufacturers  to  get 
redress  from  them  if  we  could. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  been  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  been  before  them  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  you  heard  Mr.  Clause,  the  president  of  that 
company,  tell  about  that.  They  brought  suit  against  several  of  the 
railroads  on  that  very  point,  and  fought  it  out  very  ardently,  and 
consistently,  and  persistently. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Jfow,  without  accepting  Mr.  Boutell's  view,  but  on 
the  other  hand  dissenting  from  it  strongly,  that  protection  has  bene- 
fited both  the  consumer  and  laborer,  because  I  believe  it  has  benefited 
neither  but  plundered  both,  I  want  to  ask  this  question,  based  on  your 
statement.  I  am  quoting  from  your  statement  that  under  this  pro- 
posed rate  a  wholesome  importation  would  still  be  continued. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Might  I  ask  you  to  define  what  you  mean  by 
"wholesome  importation,"  from  your  point  of  view? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  had  in  mind,  when  I  used  that  language,  that  there 
would  be  a  great  many  plates  coming  over  here  of  a  specific  size  which 
it  would  be  difficult  at  any  time  for  this  country  to  lurnish,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  price,  and  which  the  foreign  manufacturer  probably  would 
just  as  gladly  furnish  as  any  other  size. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  I  see. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  have  (as  has  been  told  you  here,  I  suppose)  very 
much  more  careful  operators,  and  they  get  better  and  more  positive 
results;  and  there  has  been  a  standard  established  here  of  several 
sizes,  one  of  them  being  18  by  40,  or  24  by  30,  square  inches,  making 
6  square  feet.  They  are  used  as  a  standard  in  the  furniture  and  in 
the  pier-mirror  business,  and  in  frame  goods.  I  do  not  believe  that  in 
this  country  they  will  ever  be  able,  even  if  they  could  take  it  per  foot, 
at  a  profit  based  upon  what  it  would  cost  them,  to  take  the  (juantities 
of  that  stuff  that  will  be  offered  here.  They  could  not  do  it  to-day; 
and  I  think  that  business  is  going  to  keep  on  increasing  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  there  will  always  be  a  very  large  importation  of  just  those 
few  sizes  alone. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  your  idea  of  wholesome  importation  would  be 
one  that  excluded  altogether  the  importation  of  these  smaller  plates? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  will  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  duty,  if  it  is  imposed,  will  at  all 
result  in  the  excluding  of  the  small  glass.  I  think  it  will  result  in 
dividing  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  glass  which  pays  now 
8  cents  could  come  in  under  a  22^-cent  duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  what  good  will  it  do  to  put  on  this  22i-cent 
duty? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  allow  us  to  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Meet  it  how?     By  keeping  it  out? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  will  you  meet  it  except  by  keeping  it  out?. 

Mr.  Kann.  When  we  are  meeting  it  to-day  by  meeting  the  import 
price,  we  are  getting  less  for  our  glass  than  it  costs  us  to  manufac- 
ture it.  If  there  is  added  onto  the  duty  this  increased  rate  on  small 
glass,  it  is  going  to  make  that  glass  cost  them  more  money  landed 
here.  Now,  I  believe  they  will  cut  into  that  dutjr.  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  deter  the  Belgian  manufacturer  from  cutting  into  that  price, 
because  they  have  all  these  other  markets  of  the  world  to  make  good 
from,  which  we  have  not ;  and  while  this  will  give  us  some  protection 
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in  that  line,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  cure  the  evil,  because  they  have 
a  place  to  "  even  up." 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  But  the  effect  of  this  tax  that  you  are  seeking  to 
impose  on  it  now  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the  article,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  say,  then,  that  it  will  not  affect  the 
price  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  do  not  understand;  I  did  not  say  it  would  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.  I  take  back  the  ques- 
tion.   I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  will  raise  the  price  to  the  consumer,  perhaps,  just  to 
the  extent  that  the  duty  raises  the  price  per  foot. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly. 

Mr.  IvANN.  But  that  will  be  very  small  after  all,  because  in  these 
various  uses  it  is  probably  a  5-foot  piece  of  glass,  and  if  you  should 
put  the  whole  difference  on  there  it  would  be  50  or  60  cents  to  a 
piece  of  glass. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  a  man  would  be  a  mean  person  who 
would  consider  that  for  a  moment,  as  compared  with  the  great  advan- 
tage of  allowing  you  gentlemen  to  make  a  lot  of  money  ? 

Mr.  I^NN.  I  do,  sir.  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  portion  oi  a  piece  of  furniture  or  a  frame  or  a  hatrack 
or  something,  that  costs  in  the  total  $10,  $15,  $20,  $50,  or  $100  as  a 
piece  of  furniture;  and  the  whole  difference,  which  would  save  this 
industiT  from  loss,  would  be  50  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  increase  your  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  it  would  not  increase  them.  It  would  give  us 
dividends. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  give  you  dividends? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  have  not  declared  any  so  far,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  an  increase,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  An  increase  from  nothing  to  something — ^yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  What  countries  impose  a  flat  rate? 

Mr.  Kann.  Germany  does. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  here  that  Germany  and  France  do  so;  that  in 
France  and  Germany  the  rate  is  6  and  7^  francs. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  that  a  square  foot  or  a  square  meter? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  based  on  the  square  foot.  Of  course  their  basis 
of  measurement  over  there  is  the  meter,  altogether. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  says  "  square  meter." 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  This  duty  of  7  marks  is  the  German  tariff  duty, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  in  France  and  Germany  both  they  put  them  in 
francs— 6  francs  in  France  and  7^  francs  m  Germany  per  square 
meter. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  per  square  meter. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is:  What  would  that  be 
equivalent  to  per  foot?  You  ask,  as  I  understand,  for  25  cents  a 
square  foot? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  A  square  meter  contains  about  10  square  feet? 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  a  fraction  less,  but  for  convenience  call  it  ten. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Therefore  the  German  duty  will  be  approxi- 
mately  

Mr.  Kann.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  square  foot? 

Mr.  ELann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Tnen  you  are  asking  for  just  double  the  Germnn 
tariff  rate,  and  more  than  double  the  French  tariff  rate?  That  is  all 
I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kann.  Well,  pardon  me 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  are  contending  for  is  the  method  of  impor- 
tation? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  Pardon  me,  I  should  like  to  answer  that  a 
little  more  fully.  The  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
plate  glass  in  Germany,  whether  vou  call  them  a  trust  or  an  associa- 
tion, or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  them — the  matter  is  referred  to  in 
that  government  record  there — are  not  alone  participating  in  that 
protection,  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  it;  but  they  have  put  a 
duty  against  their  colaborers  m  Belgium  to  keep  their  product  out  of 
Germany,  and  to  have  the  German  field  all  to  themselves. 

Mr.  toNGwoRTH.  I  understand  that.  All  I  wanted  to  know  was, 
what  would  be  the  equivalent? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  A  gentleman  representing  the  importers  stated  this 
morning  that  the  whole  of  the  importation  into  this  country  did  not 
come  in  competition  with  the  domestic  product,  being  of  a  different 
character  and  for  a  different  purpose.    Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  answered  the  question  intelli- 
gently. The  reason  that  the  glazing  glass  does  not  come  into  compe- 
tition is  that  the  factories  make  a  certain  product,  and  when  they 
make  their  product,  before  it  is  cut  into  a  specific  size  for  a  given 
opening,  it  is  called  a  stock  sheet;  or,  rather,  it  is  the  sheet  of  glass 
as  it  comes  from  the  machines,  and  it  is  put  into  stock.  The  joI)bii*s 
and  the  retailers  located  in  this  country  can  either  draw  their  sup- 
plies from  the  factories  by  cut  sizes  or  they  can  carry  those  sheets 
m  stock  and  have  them  cut  from  them;  but  if  they  had  to  import 
their  glass  in  that  condition  from  abroad  they  would  have  to  take 
a  chance  on  the  cutting  loss  to  cut  down  to  the  specific  size,  you  see. 
That  is  the  reason  that  the  gentleman  you  refer  to  said  that  the 
tariff  is  prohibitive,  because  that  sort  of  glass  does  not  come  in.  They 
can  bring  it  in  under  the  price  just  the  same  as  they  can  the  cut 
size,  but  they  would  be  simply  inviting  an  uncertainty  or  a  loss  in 
doing  that,  which  they  do  not  need  to  take,  because  they  can  buy 
the  cut  size,  which  is  a  portion  of  this  large  importation,  and  that 
comes  along  and  is  used  for  glazing,  more  or  less  of  it. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTii.  Did  you  state  that  it  costs  more  to  make  a  small 
pane  of  ghiss  than  a  large  one? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  For  instance,  it  costs  more  to  make  a  square  foot 
of  glass  than  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  in  that  sense.  The  foot  cost  of  making  the  glass  is 
tlie  same. 

Mr.  I^NGWORTH.  Of  course  I  mean  relatively. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  it  cost  less  than  one  hundred  ^times  as 
much  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  10  feet  square,  10  feet  on  each  side,  as  it 
would  to  make  a  piece  of  glass  1  foot  square? 

Mr.  IvANN.  A  piece  of  glass  10  feet  on  each  side  is  a  very  large  piece 
of  glass,  you  know. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  I  know  it  is. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  a  piece  10  feet  square  is  not  a  very  large  piece  of 
glass. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  referring  to  one  10  feet  fin  each  side.  I 
want  to  know  where  it  would  stop. 

Mr.  ICann.  If  you  take  the  factories  which  are  constructed  so  that 
they  can  make  large  glass,  they  can  make  that  large  glass  much 
cheaper  than  they  can  the  small  glass,  because  they  have  the  facilities 
for  making  it.  It  is  one  operation,  and  tliey  have  a  fewer  number  of 
Dien.  They  actually  have  a  fewer  number  of  men  for  the  larger  oper- 
ation. It  is  done  mechanically,  by  machinery,  etc.  The  grinding 
and  the  polishing  and  the  handling  are  done  by  machinery,  so  that 
if  they  do  not  have  any  bad  results,  which  result  in  the  breakage  and 
the  cutting  down,  they  will  make  that  large  piece  of  glass  for  less 
money,  comparatively,  than  they  will  the  small  piece. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  \Vhat  is  the  largest  piece  of  glass  you  make? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  we  make? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  IvANN.  We  can  make  glass  that  contains  about  180  to  185 
square  feet;  and  we  have  part  of  our  facilities  so  arranged  that  we 
can  make  glass  close  onto  200  square  feet.  But  the  bulk  of  our  product 
is  gla,«s  that  would  average  probablv  IG5  feet  if  we  got  the  plate  out 
whole  into  stock — if  we  did  not  have  the  results  that  have  been 
spoken  of  here  in  the  way  of  breakage  either  by  accident  or  cutting 
defects.  But  to  give  you  an  insight  into  the  general  proposition,  I 
will  say  that  a  factory  that  is  built  along  the  lines  of  intentionally 
making  glass  of,  say,  185  feet  to  the  plate  would  probably  have  to  go 
into  stock  less  than  20  square  feet  per  plate  the  year  round. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  this  a  new  development,  that  it  costs  less  to 
make  a  large  piece  of  glass  thUn  it  does  a  small  one?  What  I  mean 
is,  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill  was  passed  it  evidently  cost  more  to 
make  a  large  pane  of  glass  than  it  dia  a  small  one. 

Air.  Kann.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  alwavs  been  at  a  loss 
to  know  who  was  responsible  for  the  framing  up  of  that  bill  or  the 
one  ahead  of  it,  and  what  actuated  that  conclusion,  unless  it  was  the 
general  principle  that  at  that  time  there  was  very  little  demand  for 
small  glass  here  and  the  Belgian  people,  who  were  plate-glass  makers 
of  late  years,  did  not  value  that  at  very  much.  They  broke  that  up. 
You  see,  this  demand  for  small  glass  has  only  sprung  up  in  this 
country  inside  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  classification  as  to  sizes  goes  away  back  in  the 
tariff  laws  for  years  and  years. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  I  know  that;  but  when  they  did  frame  the  duty 
up  they  were  beginning  then  to  make  small  glass  and  bring  it  over, 
and  I  can  not  ?ee  upon  what  it  was  based.  Of  course  the  early  efforts 
here  were  on  large  glass,  and  they  wanted  to  have  a  protection  on 
that,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  if  you  please, 
I  see  there  are  eleven  of  these  companies  that  you  represent  here. 
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Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  give  us  about  the  aggregate  capital  stock  of  all 
of  those  companies?  How  much  capital  do  the  eleven  companies 
reoresent  ?  * 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  are  capitalized  for  in  the  neighborhood  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  one  of  the  companies  are  you  identified  with  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  Pan-American. 

Mr.  Pou.  Wliat  is  the  capital  stock  of  your  company! 

Mr.  Kann.  Two  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  is  incorporated,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  any  of  your  stock  sold  below  par  within  the  last  five 
years? 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  company  is  a  private  corporation  and  our  stock 
is  not  quoted;  but  I  believe  you  could  have  bought  some  of  it  below 
par  if  you  had  desired. 

Mr.  Pou.  All  of  these  companies  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  same  kind  of  glass,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Practically;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  prices  quoted  by  all  of  them  are  practically  the 
same,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Can  you  buy  any  cheaper  from  one  than  you  can  from 
the  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  without  very  much  difficulty  at  present  There 
has  been  an  effort 

Mr.  Pou.  What  I  want  to  ask  now,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Is  there 
any  material  difference  in  the  price  list  of  one  of  these  companies  as 
compared  with  the  price  list  issued  by  another? 

Mr.  Kann.  Not  knowingly.  Of  course  there  are  not  very  many 
companies  in  this  business,  and  there  are  not  very  manv  buj^ers  from 
them.  Thev  are  jobbers  that  buy  this  product,  and  there  is  a  very 
easy  way  of  comparing  prices  without  design  probably. 

ilv.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  Of  course  we  try  to  get  as  much  for  our  product  in 
competition  with  the  other  man  as  we  can, 

Mr.  Pou.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  And,  generally  speaking,  the  price  is  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  That  is  so  with  reference  to  all  these  eleven  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  I  should  think  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  price  which  is  listed  bv  these  eleven  companies 
is  practically  the  same  as  the  price  which  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  lists;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  think  that  has  very  little 

Mr.  Pou.  There  is  very  little  variation  in  the  price  between  any 
of  you? 

Mr.  I^NN.  If  you  will  let  me  explain,  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company  are  more  largely  distributers  of  their  own  products,  and 
do  not  sell,  as  a  rule,  to  the  jobbing  trade;  and  probably  the  price  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred  this  morning  was  a  price  to  a  jobber. 
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Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  And  a  jobber  that  wanted  to  buy  plate  glass  could 
get  it  about  as  cheaply  from  one  of  these  eleven  companies  as  he  could 
from  another;  could  he  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  would  all  depend  upon  how  good  a  buyer  he  was.  I 
have  known  of  cases  when  tnere  was  as  much  difference  as  from  5 
to  7  per  cent  on  a  very  low  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  as  a  rule  there  has  been  no  very  material  difference, 
I  believe  you  said  awhile  ago? 

Mr.  Kann.  Well,  no;  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  I  meant  to  say 
that  there  was  no  material  difference  at  present. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been  no 
material  difference,  and  there  have  been  times  when  there  has  been 
a  very  great  difference.  And  anticipating  your  further  question  on 
that  line,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  say  that  we  have  constantly 
made  efforts  to  get  good  prices  and  better  our  condition.  It  has  been 
a  desperate  case  many  times.  We  have  done  that  by  all  sorts  of  ways 
of  trying  to  raise  the  price,  without  having  any  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  importation  from  abroad  is  what  has  kept  prices 
down? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  been  the  governing  thing,  although 
there  has  been  quite  some  accumulation  from  time  to  time.  Some 
factories  that  were  probably  a  little  more  ea^er  to  run  full  to  keep 
their  men  employed,  or  what  not,  or  probably  keep  together  and 
keep  their  organization  going  to  prevent  them  from  going  to  pieces,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  would  run,  and  run  full,  and  make  a  little 
cheaper  product  than  the  other  fellow  would  make. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  the  representatives  of  these  11  companies  engaged 
in  any  concerted  effort  to  put  up  prices? 

Mr.  Kann.  These  11  companies? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  They  have  made  repeated  efforts. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is,  in  cooperation  with  each  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  They  would  meet  together  in  conference,  and  so 
forth;  but  they  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  anything  else 
but  just  holding  a  price  when  there  was  demand  enough  for  the 
product 

Mr.  Pou.  And  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  you  from  consum- 
mating that  effort — that  is,  the  only  thing  that  has  kept  these  eleven 
companies  from  putting  up  the  prices — has  been  the  importation  of 
this  glass  from  abroad! 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  do  not  want  the 
committee  to  understand  that. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  am  asking  that  cjuestion. 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  It  has  been  by  competition  among  themselves 
that  the  price  is  controlled — the  governing  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  just  a  minute  ago 
that  you  had  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  prices? 

Mr.  Kann.  No  ;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  believe  I  said  that. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  notes  read  if  you  think  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  did  not  say  that  I  am  willing  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  did  not  intend  to;  and  if  I  did  I  should  want  to  cor- 
rect myself.  I  say  that  we  have  met  on  the  price  question  as  we 
have  on  others  pertaining  to  our  interests,  etc.,  and  we  have  attempted 
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to  put  up  prices,  but  have  never  been  successful  in  doing  it  because 
of  competition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Well,  you  tried? 

Mr.  Kann.  Sure! 

Mr.  Pou.  And  tried  in  cooperation,  one  company  with  the  other? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Kann.  But  we  did.  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
prices. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  after  you  did  meet  you  made  the  effort  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Kann.  We  have  always  tried  to  better  our  condition. 

Mr.  Pou.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Kann.  We  liave  no  such  association  as  would  govern  the  prices. 
We  have  no  organization  which  makes  the  price  binding  upon  each 
company,  or  the  enforcement  of  any  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  these  eleven  companies  did  meet,  and  did  attempt  to 
put  up  prices  in  harmony  with  each  other,  in  cooperation  with  each 
other?    Is  that  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  From  time  to  time,  in  the  course  of  years,  they  have 
made  every  effort  to  better  their  price. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  And  probably  such  an  incident  as  the  gentleman  spoko 
of  was  the  result  of  such  an  effort. 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes.  Now  I  will  ask  you  if  the  principal  reason  which 
caused  you  to  fail  to  put  up  prices  was  not  the  importation  from 
abroad? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  had  ^  very  material  effect  on  the  question  as  to 
what  the  price  fihould  be  if  they  should  put  it  up — how  high  it  should 
be  put  up.  But  there  was  many  times  quite  a  margin  before  we  would 
reach — those  were  trade  disturbances,  which,  of  course,  do  not  enter 
into  this  question.  That  was  wholly  to  meet  competition  among  the 
manufacturers  themselves. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  have  no  other  questions. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Mr.  Kann,  you  will  pardon  me  for  going  back 
to  this  question  of  the  little  and  the  big  pane,  but  I  want  to  get  it 
through  my  head.  What  can  you  profitably  make  a  square  foot  of 
glass  for? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  small  foot,  a  foot  of  small  glass,  or  a  foot  of  general 
glass  of  all  sizes? 

Mr.  liONGWORTH.  A  foot  of  plate  glass,  such  as  a  good  store  wants. 

Mr.  Kann.  You  would  have  to  take  that  as  a  collective  proposi- 
tion. You  can  not  specifically  say  what  you  could  make  a  foot  of 
large  glass  for,  because,  as  I  have  stated  and  would  like  to  make 
clear,  your  foot  production,  your  unit  cost  per  foot  or  per  thousand 
feet,  as  we  figure  it,  is  the  same  of  all  sizes.  We  take  all  the  square 
feet  produced  at  the  various  stages  or  at  the  final  stage  and  divide  it 
into  the  total  cost  of  producing  it,  taking  labor,  material,  fuel,  fac- 
tory superintendency,  and  all  that;  and  if  you  go  up  the  line  to  get 
the  complete  cost,  taking  insurance,  depreciation,  and  all  your  over- 
head charges,  your  foot  of  ^lass  will  cost,  then,  so  much  a  foot. 

Mr.  TjONGWOrtit.  'Wliat  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  How  much  would 
you  sell  a  plate-glass  w^indow  20  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide  for?  I 
unc^er'^tnnd  that  your  factory  can  produce  such  a  piece  of  glass, 

Mr.  Kann.  Are  you  in  the  market  for  such  a  piece  of  glass? 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No,  sir.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  would  sell 
that  for  200  times  as  much  as  you  would  a  square  foot  of  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LojjGwoRTH.  Or  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  More? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  plate  of  glass  or  a  sheet  of  glass  as  big  as  you  de- 
scribe is  a  very  unusual  piece  of  glass.  There  is  very  little  demand 
for  it,  to  begin  with. 

Ml*.  I»ngworth.  Then  I  will  cut  it  down  to  10  feet  by  5. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  a  little  more  within  keeping.  Of  course  it 
would  not  make  the  same  difference  there,  because  that  is  an  ordinary 
requirement. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Wliat  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  You  ask  for 
a  flat-rate  duty  on  the  ground  that  it  costs  more  to  produce  1  foot  of 
glass  than  a  larger  quantity  of  glass.  I  want  to  know  as  to  the  sell- 
ing price.    If  20  by  10  is  too  much,  I  will  make  it  15  by  8. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  120  feet. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  One  hundred  and  twenty  square  feet? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  Would  you  charge  one  hundred  and  twenty  times 
as  much  for  that  pane  of  glass  as  you  would  for  1  square  loot  of 
glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  no.  In  order  to  bring  it  down  to  an  actual  trans- 
action, probably 

Mr.  Ix)NGWoimi.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Kann  (continuing),  liocau.se  anylMxly  is  apt  to  buy  a  piece 
of  glass — if  you  have  a  piece  of  glass  12  inches  each  way,  that  makes 
a  square  foot. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  That  piece  of  glass  could  probably  be  bought  for  20 
cents. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Kann.  Or  15  cents,  as  the  case  may  be;  but,  say,  for  illustra- 
tion, 20  cents. 

Mr.  I»NGW0RTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  other  piece  of  glass  which  you  speak  of,  and  which 
has  120  feet  in  it 

Bfr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Yes ;  how  much  would  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  glass  to-day  we  are  selling  for  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of — well,  the  factory  selling  price  is  about  35  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Thirty-five  cents  a  foot?  Is  that  what  you 
mpjHi? 

Mr.  Kann.  A  square  foot,  sir;  and  on  the  average  we  are  getting 
probably  about  28  cents  for  it.  taking  it  in  with  all  the  small  glass 
we  are  selling.    That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTii.  Then  that  would  cost  about  $3G? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes.  Now,  if  you  will  pardon  nie  for  one  minute, 
just  take  a  step  further,  and  then  I  think  you  will  have  the  answer  to 
the  problem. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand. 
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Mr.  Kann.  If  you  should  buy  that  piece  of  glass  in  a  jobbing  house 
in  your  city,  they  would  sell  you  that  piece  of  glass  from  a  list  which 
is  prepared,  in  which  they  charge  you  so  much  a  square  foot,  subject 
to  a  certain  discount;  and  that  glass  to-day,  perhaps — I  do  not 
know — ^you  could  probably  buy  that  very  same  piece  of  glass  for  50 
or  GO  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Fifty  or  60  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  Fifty  or  60  cents  a  square  foot,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  may  be  very  stupid  about  that;  but  I  can  not 
get  through  my  head  how  it  is,  when  you  say  that  it  costs  more  to 
make  a  square  foot  of  glass,  you  sell  one  foot  for  15  cents,  and  yet 
you  sell  this  120  square  feet  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  foot, 

Mr.  CocicRAN.  Sixty  cents,  he  says. 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  factory 

Mr.  Ix)NOWORTH.  I  am  speaking  of  the  factory. 

Mr.  Kann.  Our  factory  sale  price  would  probably  be,  say,  30  cents 
or  35  cents.  The  cost  per  foot  is  the  same,  based  upon  taking  your 
foot  production  and  dividing  it  into  your  total  cost.    Is  not  that  clear? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  clear  as  to  the  price,  but  not  as  to  the 
cost. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  as  to  the  cost.  We  take  all  the  various  items 
which  ffo  to  make  up  the  cost,  starting  in  with  material  and  labor 
and  fuel  and  boxing  charge  and  whatever  else  ought  to  be  cliargod — 
taxes,  insurance,  etc.;  and  we  will  take  that  to  he  a  thousand  dolhirs. 
Suppose  the  net  result  in  feet  was  1,000  feet.  You  would  divide  that 
into  a  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would  give  you  a  dollar  a  foot,  would 
it  not?  Now,  it  costs  you  a  dollar  a  foot  irrespective  of  the  size  of 
that  glass,  whether  it  goes  into  stock  in  pieces  of  1  foot,  or  25  or  50 
feet,  or  120  feet,  as  far  as  factory  cost  is  concerned.  The  1-foot  piece 
costs  quite  a  little  more  to  handle,  as  I  tried  to  explain,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  to  be  handled  many  more  times,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  then  it  has  to  be  more  carefully  polished  and  packed;  and  yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  only  get  for  that  small  piece  of  glass  from  15 
to  20  cents  a  foot,  and  it  costs  $1,  while  we  may  get  $1.25  for  the 
large  piece  of  glass  that  cost  us  a  dollar.  We  have  to  make  our  profit 
off  of  those  few  disproportionate  or  unusual  pieces  that  we  sell;  and 
as  the  bulk  of  our  production  is  in  small  glass 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  sell  a  product  that 
it  costs  you  a  dollar  to  make  for  15  cents  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  am  simply  using  that  as  an  illustration.  But  I  do 
say  this,  in  order  to  make  the  statement  exact,  that  we  do  sell  a 

Sroduct  which  costs  on  the  average  32  or  34  or  35  or  36  cents,  as  the 
ifferent  factories  may  differ  a  bit,  as  low  down  as  12  cents,  and  a 
•very  large  portion  of  it  at  15  cents  and  16  and  18  and  20  cents,  and 
we  have  been  doing  it  for  years.  That  is  the  burden  of  our  com- 
plaint here — that  we  do  have  to  sell  at  least  60  per  cent  of  our  product 
at  less  than  it  costs  to  produce. 
Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  At  how  much  less? 

Mr.  Kann.  You  can  figure  it  from  these  various  duty  imports  if 
you  want  to;  but  taking  the  various  conditions  that  may  be  put  in, 
that  may  be  sold  either  as  a  finished  size,  a  cut  size,  etc.,  at  any- 
where from  15 — well,  I  will  say  on  an  average  12  to  15  cents  a  foot 
loss  on  every  foot  of  it.  If  you  take  it  from  the  smallest  up  to  the 
largest,  covering  the  extreme  range  of  the  sizes,  it  gives  us  a  profit 
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over  cost.  And  while  that  may  sound  as  a  very  strange  statement,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  factory — I  mentioned  these  11,  and  the 
other  companies  are  here  to  answer  for  themselves — I  believe  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  corroborate  that  statement  by  factory  figures 
and  by  their  books.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  I  would  be  glad  to 
do  it,  oecause  on  the  face  of  it  it  looks  like  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  to  say 
that  it  was  largely  a  question  of  mefficiency  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Kann.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  said  it  was  largely  that;  but 
tiiat  is  a  factor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  asked  a  question  as  to  the  labor,  and  he  replied  that 
they  paid  three  times  as  much  on  this  side  for  inefficient  labor  as  they 
did  on  the  other  side  for  efficient  labor. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  do  not  believe  he  cared  to  leave  that  impression.  Of 
course,  I  can  not  answer  for  him;  but  I  make  that  statement  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see  that  he  is  present,  and  if  he  would  like  to  correct 
it,  I  shall  be  very  clad  to  have  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  make  your  statement. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  know  that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  labor  over 
there;  I  have  been  on  the  other  side;  and  1  luiow  our  labor  here,  and 
I  know  what  we  pay  here.  And  while  I  have  no  interests  on  the  other 
ride,  any  more  than  trying  to  keep  posted  as  to  what  they  do,  I  know 
that  we  have  been  paying  about  three  times  as  much  as  they  have. 
The  average  laborer  over  there  gets  3  francs  and  10  centimes.  That  is 
about  70  cents.    I  think  it  runs  from  G5  to  75  cents 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  average  furniture  and  mirror  size? 

Mr.  Kann  (continuing).  We  pay  over  here  on  an  average — I  think 
this  price  will  average  through  the  different  works — anywhere  from 
$2  to  $2.25  per  emplovee  per  day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  do  they  compare  in  efficiency  with  those  on  the 
other  side? 

Mr.  Kann.  I  think  they  get  a  very  much  better  quality  of  labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  There? 

Mr.  ICann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  Belgium,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  because,  as  I  stated  in  our  paper,  these  people 
have  been  tied  to  the  industry  for  years.  They  never  leave  employ- 
ment of  that  kind  and  seek  other  employment.  The  factories  are  all 
located  in  one  district.    They  are  a  ^lass-making  people. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  question  of  inefficiency  here 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  say  inefficiency.  We  do  not  get  the  quality 
of  labor,  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  say  difference  of  efficiency,  then. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be  better,  because  we  can  not  get 
the  quality  of  that  kind  of  labor.  We  can  not  get  them  here.  We 
never  get  them. 

Mr.  uRiGGS.  Efficiency  plus  and  efficiency  minus — that  will  suit  you 
better? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Very  well,  that  suits  me  iust  as  well.  I  want  you  now 
to  give  me  the  average  mirror  size  of  glass  that  is  used  in  furniture, 
I  mean  the  kind  used  in  bureaus  and  washstands. 
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Mr.  Kann.  The  size  which  is  most  used  is  5  feet — 18  by  40,  or  24 
by  30,  or  18  by  36 ;  that  is,  18  inches  one  way  and  36  another,  or  18 
inches  one  way  and  40  the  other. 

Mr., Griggs.  Eighteen  by  40? 

Mr.  Kann.  That  makes  just  5  square  feet. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  5  square  feet;  and  you  want,  on  that,  a  flat 
rateof22i  cents? 

Mr.  Kann.  On  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That,  then,  would  increase  the  price  of  the  bureaus 
and  the  washstands  that  the  people  throughout  the  country  are 
obliged  to  purchase  $1  each,  would  it  not? 

ilr.  Kann.  That  would  make  an  increase  to-day  as  between  10 
cents  and  22,  which  would  be  12^  cents;  and  on  5  feet  that  would  be 
60  cents  increase  over  what  the  duty  is  to-day. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  I  understand  that;  but  I  am  talking  about  the 
entire  duty. 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  was  not  speaking  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Kann.  Oh,  yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  would  be  CO  cents  more  if  your  proposition  goes 
with  the  committee  and  with  Congress? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  control 

Mr.  Kann.  Pardon  me;  if  it  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  there  are  a  great  many  sizes,  of  course,  which  are  used  for 
that  purpose  which  are  not  5  feet  square.  There  are  about  17  stand- 
ard sizes,  which  run  all  the  way  from  a  foot  and  a  half  up  to  5  feet. 
But  5  feet  is  the  largest  size;  that  is  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that;  but  the  increase  in  duty  which  you 
ask  is  on  the  glass  that  is  most  largely  used  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  Kann.  For  that  purpose;  yes.  Probnbly  the  most  largely  used 
is  the  glazing  glass,  on  which  we  are  willing  to  take  a  reduction. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  glazing  glass  is  for  windows,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  for  the  windows  of  the  rich — those  big  pieces 
of  plate  glass? 

Mr.  Kann.  And  the  poor,  too.  It  is  now  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  humble.  You  can  buy  it  so  cheaply  now  that  it  hardly  pays  to 
buy  sheet  glass  or  window  glass. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  wish  I  had  known  that  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Kann.  It  is  not  too  late.  We  will  come  around  and  give  you 
a  salvage  price  on  what  you  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Pou.  My  boy  broke  one  pane,  and  I  had  to  pay  $21  for  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kann.  That  is  the  kind  that  is  generally  found  pretty  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Claiik.  The  net  result  of  this  scheme  of  yours  would  be  to 
increase  the  cost  of  glass  to  the  consumer  and  reduce  the  revenue  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Kann.  No,  sir.  I  thought  you  would  catch  my  suggestion 
better  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  listening  with  all  the  power  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Kann.  The  consuming  public  will  get  the  benefit  of  quite  a 
reduction  on  all  the  glass  over  10  square  feet,  to  begin  with. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  the  consuming  public  does  not  use  much 
glass  over  that  size. 

Mr.  IvANN.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  You  will  find  that  all  the 
men  that  run  the  little  groceries  or  the  little  shops  in  the  towns  all 


over  this  country,  as  well  as  the  big  stores,  have  to  have  plate-glass 
fronts  on  them.  They  get  the  benefit  of  that  low  price;  and  almost 
every  cottage  that  is  built  now  has  plate  glass  in  it. 


Mr.  Clakk.  Another  question:  Do  you  know  of  anybody  engaged 
m  any  sort  of  manufacturing  in  or  around  Pittsburg  that  is  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  list  of  them,  either  pri- 
vately or  publicly. 

Mr.  Kann.  1  will  give  it  to  you  privately  this  evening. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  riglit. 

Mr.  Kann.  I  would  not  be  at  liberty 

Mr.  Gaines.  I^et  me  ask  you  a  question.  Assuming  that  the  tariff 
were  increased  to  a  flat  rate  of  22i  cents,  and  that  thereafter  the  price 
to  the  consumer  of  American  plate  glass  was  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  increase  of  duty,  how  much  would  that  add  to  the  cost 
of  a  bureau  which  had  a  looking-glass  in  it  18  by  40  inches;  assuming 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  the  price  of  the  domestic  article 
would  be  increased  by  the  entire  amount  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  they  would  take  the  largest  piece  of  the  glass  which 
is  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  generally  speaking,  about  50  cents,  sir. 

Mr.  Gainks.  So  that  if  all  of  the  tariff  were  added  to  the  cost,  the 
consumer  would  be  out  50  cents  on  the  price  of  a  bureau? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir.  And  I  should  like  to  say,  if  you  will  permit 
me  a  little  further  than  your  question  would  lead,  that  very  low  prices 
have  been  made  on  the  mirrors  that  we  have  sold  as  American  manu- 
facturei-s  in  competition  even  WMth  the  imported- mirrors,  or  glass  for 
that  purpose.  As  a  result  of  a  foolish  competition  among  ourselves 
very  low  prices  have  been  made,  which  would  have  given  the  con- 
sumers the  benefit  of  50  or  CO  cents  less  than  the  former  prices,  yet 
thev  never  got  it. 

ifr.  Gaines.  Who  did  get  it? 

Mr.  Kann.  The  furniture  manufacturer  or  the  man  in  between. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  that  the  manufacturing  consumer  is  the  man  that 
perhaps,  in  your  opinion,  would  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference? 

Mr.  Kann.  If  the  public  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  this  lower  price 
up  to  the  present  time,  the  very  worst  that  could  happen  to  them  on 
a  single  piece  of  the  cheapest  furniture  would  be  an  increase  of  50 
cents.  If  they  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  the  low  price,  they  have 
gotten  50  cents  lower  than  the  present  price,  which  I  doubt.  But  I 
want  to  make  the  point  that  all  of  that  low  price  has  not  gone  to  the 
consumer.  It  has  disappeared  in  between,  and  it  meant  a  great  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  this  industry. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  your  opinion,  it  has  not  gone  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, but  to  the  manufacturing  consumer? 

Mr.  Kann.  It  has  gone  into  somebody's  hands,  so  that  it  has  not 
been  a  factor  in  producing  this  product.  It  has  not  gone  to  the 
plate-glass  manufacturer.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  gone  to  the  mirror 
manuiacturer.  It  has  not  gone  to  the  consumer,  to  whom  it  ought 
to  have  gone,  and  we  have  suffered  in  consequence.    Nobody  that 
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should  have  gotten  the  benefit  of  it  has  gotten  the  benefit  of  it.  That 
is  the  point  I  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  let  us  turn  Brother  Gaines's  proposition  around 
the  other  way.  There  are  10,000,000  homes  in  the  United  States.  If 
they  only  bought  one  bureau  a  year,  that  would  be  $8,000,000  that  this 
proposed  increase  in  the  duty  would  cost  the  consumers  more  than 
they  are  paying  now? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  does  not  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  that  is  quite  an  item.  It  would  help  us  along 
quite  a  bit.  If  you  divided  that  $8,000,000  between  these  12  com- 
panies, I  mean,  it  would  help  them  quite  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  get  a  nice  little  sum  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Kann.  Yes;  and  we  need  it.  That  is  what  we  are  here  for. 
We  need  just  that  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  about  the  whole  business  is  that  the  way 
that  you  all  make  your  money  is  by  getting  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  from  a  great  many  people,  so  that  there  is  not  enough  for  one 
of  them  to  come  here  and  testify  against  you  about  it,  and  the  general 
total  of  the  rake  off  amounts  to  a  fortune  to  you? 

Mr.  ICann.  That  is  right.    Every  little  helps. 


F.  J.  GOEBTNEE,  OF  SEMON  BACHE  &  CO.,  NEW  YOKE  CITY,  FILES 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  ON  PLATE  GLASS. 

West  and  Hubert  Streets, 
New  Yorkj  January  11^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  respectfully  ask  permission  to  file  the  following 
statement,  supplementary  to  our  statement  of  November  21,  1908, 
regarding  paragraphs  101  to  107,  inclusive,  of  the  tariff  act  of  June 
24,  1897: 

First,  taking  up  paragraph  104  (polished  plate  glass)  the  issue  was 
dearly  defined  at  the  preliminary  hearing.  The  domestic  manufac- 
turers ask  for  an  increase  of  the  present  duty  to  a  flat  rate  of  22^ 
cents  per  square  foot,  supporting  this  claim  for  an  increase  by  an 
alleged  cost  of  production  averaging  32  cents  per  square  foot,  against 
an  alleged  average  cost  in  Europe  of  14  cents  per  square  foot,  and 
further  claiming  that  the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  m  this  country 
is  unprofitable  on  account  of  the  fact  that  this  market  is  used  as  a 
dumping  ground  by  the  European  manufacturer. 
We  propose  to  show — 

1.  That  the  present  tariff  is  prohibitorv  on  plate  glass  for  ordinary 
purposes,  store  fronts,  windows,  and  building  purposes  in  general. 

2.  That  of  the  glass  now  imported  a  great  part  consists  of  a  CTade 
that,  commercially  speaking,  is  not  obtainable  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  practically  all  of  the  importation  consists  of  glass  for  special 
purposes  imported  by  reason  of  superior  quality  and  not  on  account 
of  low  prices,  and  that  this  market  can  in  no  sense  be  described  as  a 
"  dumping  ground." 
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3.  That  the  principle  of  the  flat  rate  of  duty  is  incorrect. 

4.  That  the  aifference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad  is 
not  an  average  of  18  cents  per  square  toot,  as  claimed  by  the  manu- 
facturers, but  is  very  much  less. 

5.  That  our  proposal  for  cutting  the  present  duties  practically  in 
half  would  work  no  hardship  to  the  aomestic  manufacturer,  and 
would  afford  the  consumer  much  needed  relief. 

We  may  add  that  we  are  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  domestic 
manufacturers  in  standing  squarely  on  the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1908 — that  is,  that  the  tariff 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here 
and  abroad.  It  all  simmers  down  to  the  question  of  the  actual  differ- 
ence in  cost,  and  we  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  the  matter 
turned  over.to  a  firm  of  reputable  public  accountants  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  actual  difference. 

All  references  in  the  following  pages  are  to  the  page  numbers  in 
the  first  prints  of  the  tariff  hearings  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Proposition  No.  1  is  admitted  by  the  domestic  manufacturers.  Mr. 
Clause  testified :  "  So  far  as  glazing  glass  is  concerned,  I  would  say  that 
practically  there  is  no  glazing  glass  imported.  It  is  also  true  that  as 
far  as  the  glazing  quality  is  concerned  the  manufacturers  are  not 
availing  themselves  of  the  present  dutv." 

The  matter  is  further  demonstrable  from  official  figures.  Our  state- 
ment of  November  21  showed  domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  glass  for 
glazing  purposes  in  what  are  known  as  "  stock  sheets  of  glazing  qual- 
ity," which  is  the  way  in  which  both  the  domestic  and  foreign  manu- 
facturers sell  practically  all  glass  for  glazing  purposes.  The  actual 
importations,  however,  consist  of  very  much  higher-priced  glass,  as 
will  be  noted  from  the  following  tabular  statement.  The  figures  of 
foreign  cost  of  the  cheap  glazing  quality  glass  are  taken  from  our 
own  statement,  while  the  figures  as  to  the  average  value  of  the  glass 
actually  imported  are  taken  from  the  official  publication,  "Imports 
and  duties,  1894  to  1907  "  (pp.  457  and  458). 
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Kot  exceeding  16  by  24 

Exceeding  16  oy  24,  not  exceeding  24  by  30 

Exceeding  24  by  80,  not  exceeding  7  square  feet 
Exceeding  7  sqoare  feet,  not  exceeding  24  by  60 


W.09T7 
.15  "9 
.ir>99  \ 
.1772   f 


Average  value  per 
sgiiure  foot  of  for- 
eign plate  glass  ac- 
tually imported. 


1907. 


$0,185 


.276 


1906  (f.  o.  b. 
Antwerp). 


$0,176 
.205 

.256 


A  comparison  on  sizes  above  10  square  feet  can  not  be  made,  as 
while  the  foreign  costs  vary  according  to  sizes  (glass  measuring  from 
100  to  120  square  feet  costing  about  40  per  cont  more  per  square  foot 
than  glass  measuring  from  10  to  12  square  feet),  all  glass  measuring 
more  than  10  square  feet  pays  the  same  rate  of  duty,  and  as  all  sizes 
above  10  square  feet  are  classed  together  in  the  official  records  of 
importation  it  is  impossible  to  determine  just  what  the  actual  impor- 
tations consisted  of  in  the  sizes  above  10  square  feet. 
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However,  the  glass  above  10  square  feet  is  of  trifling  importance, 
as  in  1906,  the  year  in  which  importations  were  greatest,  only  164.000 
square  feet  were  imported  out  of  a  total  importation  of  7,372,000 
square  feet. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  note  that  in  1906  and  1907, 
when  the  foreign  manufacturers  succeeded  in  "  dumping  "  the  largest 
amounts  of  glass  that  have  ever  been  imported,  the  average  value  was 
very  much  higher  than  in  the  preceding  years. 

As  for  proposition  No.  2,  this  is  simply  a  question  of  the  weight  of 
evidence,  and  we  suggest  inquiring  of  any  mirror  manufacturer  in  the 
country — any  that  is  not  operating  as  an  adjunct  to  a  plate  glass 
factory.  Speaking  for  ourselves,  part  of  our  requirements — the  glass 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  highest  quality  of  mirror  plates — 
we  can  not  get  in  this  country  at  all  in  a  commercial  sense.  The 
manufacturers  issue  quotations  on  "silvering  quality,"  but  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  will  only  rarely  accept  orders  for  this  grade,  and  then 
only  in  such  extremely  limited  quantities  as  to  be  worthless  as  a  source 
of  supply,  and,  furthermore,  what  glass  the  domestic  manufacturers 
do  make  under  this  designation  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the  foreign 
product.  We  have  always  been  compelled  to  so  abroad  for  prac- 
tically all  the  glass  for  our  finest  mirrors,  and  this  statement  is  true 
of  every  high-class  manufacturer  in  the  mirror  business. 

For  the  ordinary  grade  of  mirrors  we  use  a  quality  of  gla6s  that 
the  American  manufacturer  sometimes  supplies  and  sometimes  refuses 
to  supply.  Factory  practice  in  this  countrjr  tends  to  the  production 
of  large  quantities  of  factory-run  goods  at  minimum  cost.  The  plate- 
glass  manufacturer,  for  instance,  prefers  to  do  all  his  business  in 
stock  sheets  of  jglazing  quality;  that  is,  to  sell  the  glass  as  it  comes 
from  the  polishing  tables,  without  cutting  to  specific  sizes  or  selection 
for  quality.  In  an  exceedingly  prosperous  year  like  1906  the  ideal 
is  attained,  orders  for  small  sizes  or  good  quality  for  mirror  pur- 

Eoses  are  turned  away,  and  importations  increase  rapidly.  In  a  dull 
usiness  year,  like  1908,  the  American  plate-glass  manufacturer  is 
willing  to  take  this  business  in  glass  for  ordinary  grades  of  mirrors, 
and  importations  dwindle  at  once.  Witness  the  arop  in  importations 
of  plate  glass  from  1906  and  1907  to  1908,  the  figures  being: 

Square  feet 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lOOB 7, 372. 227 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  11)07 6.727,546 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  11)08 3,667.833 

Eleven  months  ending  November  30  of  calendar  year  1908 1, 400, 515 

In  short,  in  addition  to  the  normal  importation  in  exceedingly  high 
quality  glass  there  is  a  fluctuating  importation  of  moderate-grade 
glass  that  the  manufacturer  can  readily  keep  out  whenever  he  chooses 
to.  When  importations  are  greatest,  they  to  a  great  extent  represent 
an  excess  demand  which  the  American  manufacturer  does  not  desire 
to  meet. 

Of  course  we  do  not  dispute  that  the  manufacturer  would  like  to 
have  the  tariff  on  glass  for  mirror  purposes  as  completely  prohibitive 
as  it  is  at  present  on  glass  for  glazing  purposes.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  he  is  not  suffering  from  the  importation  that  is  entering  this 
country  at  present,  and  is  entirely  able  to  protect  himself  against  it 
under  the  present  tariff,  and  would  still  be  able  to  protect  himself 
under  a  very  much  lower  tariff. 
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The  domestic  production  is  very  close  to  40,000,000  square  feet 
per  year.    When  the  more  recently  built  factories  are  in  full  opera- 
tion it  will  exceed  that  amount    The  greatest  importation  was  in 
1906 — 7,372,227  square  feet — which  is  about  equal  to  18  per  cent  of. 
the  domestic  production.    In  1908  the  importation  only  equals  about 

9  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production.  Figuring  on  the  importations 
for  the  firet  eleven  months  of  the  calendar  year  of  1908^  the  importa- 
tion equals  only  a  trifle  over  3^  per  cent  of  the  domestic  production. 

In  order  to  keep  out  this  trifling  quantity,  imported  mainly  for 
special  purposes,  it  is  proposed  to  advance  the  tariff  275  per  cent  on 
the  small  sizes  not  larger  than  16  by  24  inches,  and  225  per  cent  on 
sizes  larger  than  16  by  24  inches  and  not  larger  than  24  by  30  inches. 
It  will  undoubtedlv  accomplish  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  a  great 
part  of  the  glass  for  mirror  purposes.  This  glass,  as  explained  in 
the  foregoing  para^aphs,  is  imported  on  account  of  its  superior 
quality,  but  even  high  quality  can  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  The 
statement  that  fewer  people  will  pay  100  per  cent  premium  for  good 
quality  than  will  pay  50  per  cent  is  obvious.  The  effect  on  the  gov- 
ernment revenue  would  be  apparent. 

The  main  point,  however,  is  that  under  cover  of  securing  protec- 
tion against  the  comparatively  small  importations  now  being  made 
of  glass  for  mirror  purposes,  the  domestic  manufactifrer  will  also 
secure  the  privilege  of  taxing  the  American  consumer  of  glass  for 
building  and  for  glazing  purposes  (which  constitutes  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  consumption)  the  neat  little  advance  of  14J  cents 
per  square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  16  by  24  inches,  and  12^  cents  per 
square  foot  on  sizes  up  to  24  by  30  inches. 

Regarding  proposition  No.  3,  we  object  to  the  flat  rate  in  itself 
regardless  of  the  figure  at  which  it  is  fixed.  Even  admitting  for  the 
sake  of  argument  what  we  do  not  admit  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  that  is, 
that  the  cost  of  producing  one  square  foot  of  glass  in  size  12  by  12 
inches  is  the  same  as  the  cost  of  producing  one  square  foot  of  glass  in 
size  100  by  100  inches,  the  fact  remains  that  tariffs  are  levied  upon 
values ;  that  is,  selling  prices,  and  not  upon  costs,  and  as  set  forth  in  our 
previous  statement  plate  glass,  and  in  fact  glass  of  any  sort  in  which 
quality  and  freedom  from  defects  are  essential,  has  always  been  sold 
all  over  the  world  at  a  varying  price  per  square  foot,  the  price  in- 
creasing geometrically  and  not  arithmetically  in  proportion  to  the 
size.     For  instance,  in  this  country  to-day  10  lights  of  polished  plate 

flass  12  by  12  inches,  containing  10  square  feet  altogether,  are  worth 
1.88  at  retail  prices,  while  1  plate  30  by  48  inches,  also  containing 

10  square  feet,  is  worth  $3.47.  Similarly,  10  lights  12  by  12  inches 
ordinary  window  glass  are  worth  at  to-day's  prices  43  cents,  while 
1  light  30  bjr  48  inches  is  worth  71  cents.    This  is  not  a  matter 

f)eculiar  to  this  country.  We  attach  hereto  copy  of  an  English  price 
ist  (marked  A)  and  also  copy  of  the  domestic  price  list  of  polished 
plate  glass  (marked  B),  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  will  demon- 
strate that  in  England,  where  there  is  no  tariff  on  plate  glass  what- 
ever, prices  are  made  up  on  the  same  basis  as  in  this  country.  For 
instance,  the  list  price  m  England  of  1  square  foot  of  glass  in  any 
size  not  exceeding  4  square  feet  is  10  d.  per  foot,  while  the  price  per 
square  foot  of  a  size  measuring  more  than  50  square  feet  and  not 
exceeding  100  square  feet  is  Is.  8d.;  that  is,  just  double  the  cost  per 
square  foot  of  the  smaller  size,  while  in  this  country  the  list  prices 
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on  a  plate,  say,  24  by  24  inches,  containing  4  square  feet,  and  a  plate 
measuring  72  by  120  inches,  containing  60  square  feet,  are  made  up  at 
$1.60  per  square  foot  and  $3.60  per  square  loot. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  we  deny  that  as  a  practical  matter  the 
cost  of  production  is  the  same  per  square  foot  for  all  sizes.  An 
average  cost  of  this  sort  could  of  course  be  obtained  for  any  product 
by  dividing  the  total  number  of  units  of  production  o£  any  factory 
into  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  output  of  the  factory,  but  we  claim 
that  small  sizes  in  plate  glass  represent  essentially  the  utilization  of 
waste,  as  set  forth  m  the  writer's  testimony.  The  illustration  there 
given  was  merelj^  an  illustration  and  did  not  cover  the  case  com- 
pletely. As  is  pointed  out  in  Mr.  Clause's  testimony,  small  sizes  also 
result  from  breakage  as  well  as  from  cutting  to  eliminate  defects,  but 
the  fimdamental  basis  of  the  proposition  remains  unchanged. 

By  way  of  illustration  of  this  matter  of  uniform  cost,  we  may  point 
out  that  every  steer  that  walks  into  a  Chicago  packing  house  is  paid 
for  at  a  flat  rate  per  pound,  hoofs,  horns,  and  tail  included,  and  that 
figuring  on  this  basis  a  uniform  cost  could  be  worked  out  for  all 
packing-house  products,  from  fertilizer  to  dressed  beef. 

Mr.  Clause  objects  to  our  statement  that  plate  glass  is  inspected 
before  it  is  polished,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  is  worth  polish- 
ing or  not.  'This  is  more  or  less  of  a  quibble.  It  is  quite  true  that 
small  defects  can  only  be  discovered  after  the  polishing  process  is 
completed,  but  large  defects  can  easily  be  discerned  in  the  glass  while 
it  is  in  its  rough  condition,  and  we  think  Mr.  Clause  will  hardly  dis- 
pute that  plate  glass  is  inspected  while  in  the  rough  condition  imme- 
diately after  the  casting  process  has  been  completed  and  before  it  is 
subjected  even  to  the  grinding  process,  and  that  some  glass  is  put 
through  the  grindiniG^  and  polishing  processes  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  it  will  eventually  have  to  be  cut  to  comparatively  small  sizes  in 
order  to  utilize  it,  and  that  some  plates  are  absolutely  rejected  at  this 
inspection  as  not  being  worth  the  cost  of  grinding  and  polishing  at 
all,  this  rejected  glass  being  sold  in  the  rough  condition  for  use  in 
skylights,  iron  sidewalks,  and  for  similar  purposes. 

The  principle  that  glass  in  a  large  size  is  more  valuable  per  square 
foot  than  glass  in  a  smaller  size  is  recognized  by  the  domestic  plate- 
glass  manufacturers  themselves.  The  prices  on  the  attached  circular 
quotations  (marked  C)  of  August  29,  1905;  December  14,  1905,  and 
January  19,  1906,  to  which  we  will  refer  later  for  another  purpose, 
are: 

Thirty-nine  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  10  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  25  square  feet. 

Forty-one  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  25  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  50  square  feet. 

Forty -three  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  50  square  feet 
and  not  exceeding  100  square  feet. 

Forty-eight  cents  per  square  foot  for  sizes  exceeding  100  square 
feet  and  not  exceeding  120  square  feet. 

These  variations  in  price  can  not  be  charged  to  the  tariff,  as  the 
present  duty  on  all  the  above  sizes  is  35  cents  per  square  foot. 

Moreover,  the  tendency  of  a  uniform  rate  on  plate  glass  would  be, 
as  is  always  the  case,  to  impose  a  very  high  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  cheaper  glass,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  consumption 
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consists,  and  a  very  low  rate  of  duty  on  the  more  expensive  glass. 
For  instance,  the  present  tariff  figures  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  are  82 
per  cent  on  sizes  not  exceeding  16  by  24  incheSj  and  63  per  cent  on 
sizes  exceeding  16  by  24  inches  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches. 
The  proposed  flat  rate  would  figure  230  per  cent  and  141  per  cent, 
respectfully,  on  these  two  classifications  of  sizes.  That  this  would 
work  a  hardship  to  the  consumer  hardly  admits  of  argument.  It  is 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  that  buy  the  cheaper  grades  of 
furniture  in  which  the  small  sizes  of  mirrors  are  used. 

Taking  up  proposition  No.  4 — the  difference  in  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad — the  domestic  manufacturers  claim  an  average  cost 
of  32  cents  per  square  foot  against  an  alleged  foreign  cost  of  14 
cents.  The  foreign  cost  is  probably  not  very  far  out  of  the  way.  We 
have  information  that  16  cents  would  be  more  accurate  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  procure  exact  itemized  figures  from  abroad  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  a  slight  variation  in  that 
figure  does  not  matter  very  much. 

As  to  the  alleged  domestic  cost  of  32  cents,  in  our  opinion  this  is 
very  grossly  exaggerated  and  we  assert  that  20  cents  per  square  foot 
would  probably  be  an  overstatement. 

Not  being  proprietors  of  plate  glass  factories  ourselves,  we  can 
only  furni^  indirect  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of  the  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

There  is  plenty  of  indirect  circumstantial  evidence,  however,  of  the 
very  best  kind  that  a  cost  of  32  cents  per  square  foot  can  not  be 
reached  by  any  reasonable  method  of  figuring  and  is  entirely  in- 
compatible with  common  sense. 

TVe  may  remark  in  passing  that  even  according  to  the  domestic 
manufacturers'  own  figures  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
here  and  abroad  is  given  as  18  cents,  while  they  ask  a  flat  rate  of 
duty  of  22^  cents. 

However,  the  inconsistency  of  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  cost 
figures  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Clause  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 

He  testified  that  the  domestic  cost  is  32  cents,  of  which  he  stated 
that  16  cents  is  in  labor.  Then  he  gave  the  foreign  cost  as  14  cents, 
of  which  5J  cents  is  in  labor.  That  leaves  for  material,  administra- 
tive expense,  etc.,  16  cents  cost  here  and  8f  cents  abroad. 

In  the  materials  used  there  can  be  no  very  great  difference  in  cost. 
Many  of  the  materials,  such  as  glass  sand,  nitrate  of  soda,  arsenic, 
manganese,  etc.,  are  imported  free  of  duty;  salt  cake  pays  a  duty 
equal  to  about  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plaster  of  Paris  about  30  per 
cent,  and  soda  ash  about  35  per  cent.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  material  can  not  amount  to  much,  all  the 
material  taken  together  is  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  cost, 
as  the  materials  entering  into  the  composition  of  a  square  foot  of 
plate  glass  do  not  amount  to  more  than  2  cents  or  3  cents  per  foot 
at  the  very  outside. 

So,  even  assuming  that  the  Belgian  manufacturers  get  their  ma- 
terials free  of  cost  somehow,  while  the  domestic  manufacturer  pays 
full  prices  for  his  materials,  there  is  still  a  large  difference  in  other 
expense — that  is,  8J  cents  against  13  cents. 

But  Mr.  Clause  says  the  American  factories  are  equally  skilled  in 
production  with  their  foreign  competitors. 
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We  will  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  these  figures  cer- 
tainly require  elucidation,  and  that  an  itemized  statement  of  domestic 
cost  of  production  would  apparently  be  in  order. 

The  census  of  1900  gives  the  production  of  plate  glass  in  the  United 
States  as  16,883,578  square  feet  of  a  value — that  is,  a  market  price — of 
$5,158,598,  which  figures  out  about  30^  cents  per  square  foot. 

In  1900  and  the  preceding  year  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, according  to  its  annual  statements,  earned  $2,020,007  and 
$1,838,535  on  a  capitalization  of  $10,000,000— that  is  20  and  18  per 
cent  for  1900  and  1899,  respectively. 

In  1900  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  owned  10  of  the  13 
plate-glass  plants  in  operation  that  year.  (See  Census  Bulletin  No. 
228  of  July  3,  1902,  p.  IG.) 

In  1900  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  possessed  very,  few  of 
the  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  to  which  they  ascribe  their  present 
income.  The  paint  factory  was  bought  late  in  1900.  Their  foreign 
plate-glass  factory  was  acquired  in  1902;  their  coal  properties  were 
also  bought  after  that  date,  and  in  1900  only  eight  or  nme  of  their 
branch  warehouses  were  in  existence,  and  these  were  all  comparatively 
new  enterprises  and  were  fighting  hard  with  long-established  competi- 
tors for  existence.  The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company's  large  earn- 
ings of  1900  were  therefore  mainly  earned  in  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass. 

Allowing  them  ten-thirteenths  of  the  production,  and  assuming  that 
they  sold  their  glass  at  the  average  price,  in  1900,  of  30^  cents  per 
square  foot,  they  made  over  $2,000,000  by  selling  almost  exactly 
13,000,000  square  feet  of  glass  at  30^  cents  per  square  foot.  Admit- 
ting that  their  branch  warehouses  may  have  made,  say,  half  a  million 
dollars  of  this  total,  a  most  extraordinary  profit,  far  beyond  what 
the  average  jobber  of  the  same  size  was  able  to  make  in  that  year,  the 
profit  on  the  manufacture  of  the  plate  glass  works  out  at  a  little  over 
11^  cents  per  square  foot,  which,  deducted  from  the  selling  price  of 
30|  cents  per  square  foot,  leaves  a  cost,  roughly  speaking,  of  19  cents 
per  square  foot. 

They  now  make  a  statement  as  to  the  gradually  increased  cost  since 
1900.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  from  Census  Bulletin 
No.  228,  above  referred  to,  pages  16  to  19 : 

The  principal  Improvement  In  plate  glass  manufacture  during  the  last  decade 
was  undoubtedly  the  successful  Introduction  of  the  annealing  lehr,  as  noted 
above,  at  the  piant  of  the  Marsh  Plate  Glass  Company,  at  Walton,  l*a. 
Although  Its  introduction  into  the  older  plants  has  so  far  been  slow,  owing 
to  the  expense  attending  the  abandonment  of  the  costly  kiln  system  In  use 
at  those  plants,  yet  competition  will  soon  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  lehr 
Into  general  use.  Previous  to  the  Introduction  of  the  lehr,  the  annealing  of 
plate  glass  was  done  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  industry  In  this  country.  As  soon  as  the  cast  is  made  the  plate  Is  Intro- 
duced Into  the  annealing  oven  or  kiln,  a  large,  shallow  reverberatory  furnace  of 
brick,  on  the  smooth  floor  of  which  the  plate  is  laid.  The  kiln  being  heated 
to  near  the  melting  point  and  all  openings  tightly  closed,  it  Is  allowed  to  cool 
gradually  to  a  point  where  It  is  opened  and  the  plate  removed,  the  process 
requiring  fully  three  days. 

The  plate-glass  annealing  lehr  averages  about  200  feet  in  length,  and  starts 
from  the  casting  table  as  a  continuous,  connected  series  of  five  kilns,  after 
which  it  is  the  usual  rod  lehr  common  in  window  glass  manufacture.  The 
five  stations  at  the  start  are  on  a  solid  hearth  of  especially  prei>!ired  clay, 
giving  an  absolutely  smooth,  level  bed.  The  whole  interior  of  the  lehr  is 
briUiantly  lighted  by  electricity,  and  the  heat  at  any  point  can  be  controlled 
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with  the  Dtmost  nicety  by  the  use  of  pyrometers.  After  the  cast  is  mnde  the 
pliite  is  introduced  into  tlie  first  station  of  the  lelir,  where  the  temperature 
Is  near  the  melting  point.  In  due  time  the  plate  passes  into  the  second 
station,  where  the  temi)erature  is  lower.  So  the  i)late  passes  through  the  five 
stations  with  a  diminishing  temperature.  When  the  plate  leaves  the  fifth 
station,  it  has  become  thoroughly  "set,"  and  passes  to  the  rod  lehr,  which 
carries  it  along  through  decreasing  temi)eratures  until,  three  hours  after  the 
cast  was  made,  the  annealing  process  is  complete,  and  the  plate  is  talien  out 
of  the  lehr  ready  for  the  grinding  process.  The  time  required  to  anneal  a 
plate  under  the  lehr  system  compared  with  that  under  the  kiln  system — three 
hours  as  against  three  days — indicates  the  revolutionizing  posslblltles  of  the 
lehr,  when  cost  of  construction  is  also  taken  Into  consideration.  A  lehr  that 
will  anneal  the  product  of  90  pots,  or  9G  plates  of  glass  a  day,  costs  about 
^2<M>tK)  to  build,  and  displaces  90  old-style  three-plate  kilns,  which  cost  about 
$1,000  each  to  build.  The  lehr  takes  up  far  less  space  than  does  the  kiln 
system,  and  the  building  required  for  the  lehr  costs  about  $G,000,  as  against 
1^0,000  for  the  construction  of  the  proper  building  for  the  96  kilns  It  would 
displace. 

With  the  lehr,  smaller  pots  are  used  and  thinner  and  smaller  plates  cast, 
resulting  in  a  great  increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  finished  plate,  as  the 
smaller  the  original  cast  the  better  are  the  chances  for  the  plate  going  through 
the  annealing,  grinding,  and  polishing  processes  successfully  without  diminution 
of  size.  The  lehr-annealed  plate  is  much  straighter  than  that  annealed  in  the 
kiln,  owing  to  the  solid  hearth  of  the  first  five  stations  of  the  lehr;  the  fioor  of 
the  kiln  is  much  more  liable  to  develop  inequalities  which  misshape  the  plnte. 
The  thinness  of  the  lehr-annealed  plate  means  less  time  spent  in  grinding, 
and  the  smaller  size  of  the  rough  plate  makes  it  possible  to  lay  and  relay 
the  lehr-annealed  plate  on  the  grinding  and  polishing  tables  much  quicker 
and  with  less  lal>or  than  the  kiln-annealed  plate. 

H.  L.  Dixon,  the  well-knowTi  glass-furnace  engineer,  asserts  that  90  per  cent 
of  the  polished  plate  glass  manufactured  can  be  annealed  in  the  lehr,  the  re- 
maining 10  per  cent  being  glass  in  extremely  large  sizes,  requiring  the  old-style 
kiln.  He  is  convinced  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  very  largest 
sizes  can  be  annealed  in  the  lehr.  It  Is  claimed  that  actual  i)ractlce  has  shown 
that  the  average  size  of  the  lehr-annealed  glass,  cast  from  small  pots.  Is  90 
square  feet  per  plate  when  squared,  while  under  the  kiln  system,  with  large 
pots  and  the  attempt  to  continually  cast  extreme  sizes,  the  average  size  of  the 
plate  taken  from  the  kiln  and  squared  is  about  60  square  feet,  and  when  fin- 
ished, about  18  square  feet. 

Until  very  recently  the  same  methods  have  been  employed  for  casting,  anneal- 
ing, grinding,  and  polishing  tliat  have  been  in  use  for  years.  The  liability  of 
breakage  during  the  finishing  process  that  has  attended  the  attempts  to  cast 
extremely  large-sized  plates  has  resulted  in  a  very  great  reduction  In  the  aver- 
age size  of  finished  plates.  The  use  of  smaller  pots,  casting  smaller  and  thinner 
plates  for  annealing  In  lehrs,  and  the  adoption  of  new  machinery  for  grinding 
and  polishing  will  undoubtedly  result  In  a  considerable  decrease  In  the  cost 
per  square  foot  and  in  an  increase  in  average  size  of  finished  plates,  along 
with  a  material  decrease  in  undesirable  small  sizes.  A  few  large  pots  will  be 
mitficient  to  supply  the  demand  for  extremely  large  sizes.  In  the  manufacture 
of  plate  glass  the  use  of  tank  melting  furnaces  In  connection  with  fining-pot  fur- 
naces is  likely  to  appear  in  the  near  future,  and  the  size  of  the  plates  cast 
can  then  be  regulated  at  will.  The  possibilities  of  such  a  process  In  connection 
with  the  continuous  lehr  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  The  Introduction  of  the  con- 
tinuous lehr  has  largely  reduced  the  high  ratio  formerly  existing  between  cost 
of  construction  and  capacity  of  plate-glass  factories  and  has  already  resulted 
In  the  entrance  of  six  new  companies  Into  the  field ;  four  of  the  projected  fac- 
tories being  In  Pennsylvania  and  one  each  in  Michigan  and  Illinois. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  invention,  which  saved  95  per 
cent  of  the  fuel  and  time  required  in  a  very  important  part  of  the 
manufacturing  process,  which  reduced  the  amount  of  material  used 
very  considerably,  which  effected  an  enormous  saving  in  the  grind- 
ing and  polishing  processes,  and  which  furthermore  knocked  80  per 
cent  off  the  original  cost  of  a  large  part  of  a  plate-glass  factory's 
equipment,  and  which  evidently  possesses  these  merits,  as  every  plate 
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glass  factory  is  now  equipped  with  these  lehrs,  should  have  operated 
to  increase  cost  of  production  by  50  per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  Clause  claims  that  the  advance  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  and  material.    We  will  now  look  into  this. 

He  states  that  the  labor  cost  in  this  country  is  about  three  times  as 
great  as  in  Belgium,  and  calls  this  an  increase. 

Mr.  John  Pitcairn,  then  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  testifying  before  the  Industrial  Commission,  December  22, 
1900  (see  Census  Bulletin  No.  228,  above  referred  to),  says  that  at 
that  time  the  same  condition  existed.  In  fact,  he  produces  a  table 
of  comparative  wages,  saying  that  wages  were  more  than  three 
times  the  foreign  wages — in  fact,  American  wages  he  quoted  in  1900 
averaged  $74  per  month,  or  almost  $3  per  day.  Mr.  Kaim  states  that 
present  wages  average  $2  to  $2.25  per  day. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  compare  the  following  statements.  Census 
Bulletin  No.  228  sets  forth,  on  page  19: 

About  66  per  cent  of  the  wage-earners  in  the  plate-glass  Industry  are  native 
Americans.  At  the  commencement  of  the  industry  in  the  United  States  it 
was  necessary  to  get  foreign  worljmen  of  experience,  but  the  American  is  so 
much  quiclier  to  leam  and  is  so  much  more  steady  that  he  is  preferred  at 
present. 

Mr.  Clause  states: 

They  have  better  labor  than  we  have  here.  •  •  •  We  have  been  most 
seriously  embarrassed  in  this  country  in  the  last  ten  years  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  to  talie  on  Italian  and  Slav  labor,  men  who  can  not  spealc  English 
and  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  business. 

Of  course  we  will  have  to  be  contented  with  the  statement  that 
Italian  and  Slav  labor  is  so  much  more  inexpensive  than  the  native 
American  labor;  that,  notwithstanding  its  inefficiency,  it  succeeded 
in  displacing  the  American  labor,  but  the  statement  seems  very 
strange  to  one  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiarities  of 
the  plate-glass  manufacturing  business.  In  most  industries  the 
reason  given  for  the  employment  of  Italian  and  Slav  labor  is  that 
it  is  cheap.  In  the  plate-glass  industry  the  real  reason  is  that  there 
have  been  so  many  improvements  yi  the  mechanical  processes  since 
1900  that  a  great  part  of  the  work  formerly  done  by  hand  is  now 
done  by  machinery,  and  cheaper  and  less  skilled  labor  can  be  used. 

As  for  materials,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  an  increase  in  cost  in 
the  last  ten  years.  Materials,  however,  are  a  small  item  in  the  cost 
of  producing  plate  glass,  being  only  a  matter  of  2  or  3  cents  per 
square  foot,  even  to-day,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

As  far  as  the  alloo-ed  discrimination  in  freights  is  concerned,  this 
matter  is  simply  trifling.  The  most  extreme  instances  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Clause  shows  a  difference  in  the  rate  between  Antwerp  to 
Chicago  and  Pittsburg  to  Chicago  of  G  cents  per  100  pounds  in  favor 
of  Antwerp.  Mr.  Kann  quotes  as  his  extreme  example  an  Antwerp- 
Chicago  rate  of  35  cents  and  a  Pittsburg-Chictigo  rate  of  39  cents 
per  100  pounds,  or  a  difference  of  4  cents  per  100  pounds. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  plate  glass  means  from  20  to  35  square 
feet,  so  that  this  discrimination  amounts  to  an  extreme  of  one-third 
of  1  cent  per  square  foot.  We  did  not  consider  it  worth  while  to 
refer  to  this  matter  in  our  original  statement,  but  since  the  manufac- 
turers have  brought  it  up,  we  may  mention  that  the  foreign  factories 
are  not  located  at  Antwerp,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  there, 
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and  that  the  average  freight  rate  from  the  Belgian  factory  to  Ant- 
werp is  13  francs  per  1,000  kilos,  which  figures  out  11^  cents  per  100 
pounds,  which  amount  should  be  added  to  the  freight  rates  from 
Antwerp  in  orde*  to  arrive  at  an  equal  basis  of  figurmg  a  compari- 
son between  the  freight  rates  from  the  foreign  factories  and  those 
from  the  domestic  factories. 

So,  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  we  have  shown  in  1900  an  indi- 
cated cost  of  production  in  the  neighborhood  of  19  cents  per  square 
foot.  Since  that  time  the  cost  of  the  material  may  have  increased  by 
perhaps  1  cent  per  square  foot  as  an  extreme  statement.  The  manu- 
facturers claim  that  the  labor  cost  has  also  increased,  but  we  believe 
that  we  have  completely  disproved  this  statement.  We  have  also 
disposed  of  the  contention  regarding  the  alleged  discrimination  in 
freights  and  of  the  theory  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  habitually 
uses  this  market  as  a  "  dumping  "  ground.  We  have  further  shown 
a  probable  very  great  decrease  in  cost  due  to  the  influence  of  an 
invention  that  was  described  as  revolutionary  when  introduced  and 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  saving  effected  by  it,  has  been  at 
any  rate  of  sufficient  merit  to  induce  all  the  new  factories  built  since 
1000  to  equip  with  it  and  all  the  old  ones  to  discard  their  old  equip- 
ment at  great  expense  and  install  the  new  equipment,  and  this  would 
undoubtedly  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  saving  were  only  a  cent  or 
two  per  foot. 

We  believe  that  we  have  shown  that  the  cost  of  polished  plate 
glass  at  the  present  day  can  not  be  over  an  average  of  about  17  or 
18  cents  per  square  foot  at  the  very  outside,  against  a  foreign  cost  of 
14  cents,  according  to  the  American  manufacturers,  or  16  cents  ac- 
cording to  our  own  information.  Therefore  the  tariff,  if  the  flat 
rate  applying  to  all  sizes  is  adopted  (which  we  sincerely  trust  will 
not  be  tne  case),  should  not  exceed  4  to  5  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  schedule  we  propose  works  out  for  the  last  five  years,  1903 
to  1907,  inclusive,  at  a  trifle  over  7^  cents  per  square  foot  on  the 
glass  actually  imported  during  that  period.  Our  proposition  is 
therefore  not  unjust  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  would  not 
necessarily  cause  the  importation  of  another  dollar's  worth  of  glass 
excepting  that  we  think  that  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  mirror 
plates  will  stimulate  consumption,  but  our  proposition  would  do 
what  it  is  designed  to  do;  that  is,  to  enable  tne  domestic  manufac- 
turer to  supply  the  great  bulk  of  the  American  consumption  in  plate 
^lass  and  besides  that  would  prevent  the  manufacturers  here,  either 
individually  or  in  combination,  from  collecting  extortionate  profits. 

We  do  not  ask  that  the  European  manufacturers  be  permitted  easy 
access  to  this  market,  but  submit  that  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
it  is  not  desirable  that  foreicm  competition  be  absoluely  barred. 

Taking  up  common  window  glass  (par.  101),  a  very  brief  state- 
ment will  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Faulkner  himself  demonstrates  in  h\s 
statement  that  the  tariff  and  the  phases  of  the  moon  have  about 
equal  influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  window-glass  workers  in 
this  country. 

The  fact  is  that  this  industry  is  in  a  transition  stage  from  the  time- 
honored  hand  production  to  mechanical  production.  The  hand 
worker  is,  to  put  it  plainly,  undergoing  elimination,  and  although  the 
machine  product  is  not  yet  perfected  by  any  means  and  probably 
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will  not  be  for  a  number  of  years,  so  that  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
more  or  less  handmade  glass  produced  in  the  United  States  for  some 
time  to  come,  the  machine-made  glass  is  nevertheless  good  enough  for 
a  great  part  of  the  requirements,  and  is  so  very  miteh  cheaper  than 
the  handmade  glass  that  it  is  slowly  but  surely  driving  the  latter  out 
of  existence. 

That  the  window-glass  workers  of  the  country  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition  is  undeniable.  They  are  undergoing  the  same  fate  that 
overtook  the  hand  weavers  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  that  has 
overtaken  every  skilled  manual  trade  when  machinery  capable  of 
replacing  it  has  been  invented;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  tariff  has  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Faulkner  further  recommends  an  advance  in  the  tariff  on  small 
sizes,  saying:  "  For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  market  in  this  country 
for  an  additional  half  million  boxes  of  window  glass  annually  of 
poor  siKcs  and  equalities  that  is  now  being  made  abroad  and  '  dumped ' 
upon  the  American  market  and  which  could  and  should  be  made  by 
American  workmen." 

There  never  was  more  perfect  nonsense  written.  Excepting  that 
sometimes  during  a  strike  period  or  during  the  summer  shut  down  of 
the  factories  a  little  foreign  glass  for  glazing  purposes  creeps  in,  we 
would  venture  the  statement  that  practically  all  the  importations  of 
sheet  glass  are  of  special  qualities  or  thickness  not  manufactured 
in  this  country. 

In  1907,  for  instance,  the  importations  of  colored  and  otherwise 
ornamented  sheet  glass  were  930,229  pounds,  nearly  all  of  this  being 
colored  glass.  This  product  is  not  made  in  this  country  at  all  and 
never  has  been.  The  importations  of  ordinary  sheet  glass  were 
31,185,759  pounds,  or  about  500,000  boxes  of  50  square  feet  each. 
The  domestic  production  of  common  window  glass  as  far  back  as 
1905  was  nearly  5.000,000  boxes  and  is  now  estimated  at  nearly 
6,000,000  boxes,  so  that  the  importations  only  amount  to  about  8  or  9 
per  cent  of  the  consumption  at  the  very  outside. 

The  importations  were  valued  at  an  average  of  nearly  $2  per  box 
at  Antwerp  without  any  duty  at  all,  which  is  much  greater  tnan  the 
average  value  of  American  glass  at  the  present  time. 

Of  the  31.000,000  pounds  imported,  about  9,000,000  pounds  were  in 
dry-plate  glass.  We  can  not  give  absolutely  exact  figures,  but  have 
before  us  statements  of  a  number  of  dry-plate  manufacturers  certi- 
fying that  the  importations  during  the  period  July  1,  1907,  to  June 
30,  1908,  of  103,322  100-foot  boxes,  which  would  amount  to  8,500,000 
pounds  alone,  and  there  are  other  importations  of  dry-plate  glass 
that  we  know  of,  but  of  which  we  can  not  ascertam  the  exact 
amount,  that  would  easily  bring  the  total  up  to  the  figures  stated. 
However,  this  can  easily  be  settled  from  the  government  records,  as 
dry-plate  glass  is  mainly  imported  through  the  customs  districts  of 
Vermont,  Genesee,  and  St.  Ix)uis,  very  little  of  anything  but  dry- 
plate  glass  paying  duty  within  these  districts. 

Dry-plate  glass  is  not  made  in  the  United  States  and  never  has  been. 
During  strike  seasons,  or  on  similar  occasions  when  supplies  have 
been  unobtainable  abroad,  we  would  venture  the  statement  that  there 
is  not  an  American  dry-plate  manufacturer  who  has  not  tried  to 
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procure  his  ^lass  supplies  in  this  country  and  that  has  not  repeatedly 
oflFered  all  kinds  of  inducements  for  the  American  glass  manufacturer 
to  make  this  particular  variety  of  glass.  Right  at  the  present  moment 
every  encouragement  would  be  offered  to  the  American  glass  manu- 
facturer who  would  care  to  undertake  it.  Being  under  the  necessity 
of  procuring  their  supplies  abroad,  most  of  the  dry-plate  manufac- 
turers at  the  present  time  are  compelled  to  carry  almost  a  year's  stock 
on  hand,  which  they  would  be  very  gl^d  to  avoid  by  securing  their 
supplies  in  this  country. 

At  least  another  10,000,000  pounds  of  the  importations  are  in  high- 
quality  picture  glass.  Our  own  importations  alone  in  this  glass  are 
upward  of  1,000,000  pounds,  and  we  are  only  one  of  a  couple  of 
dozen  good-sized  importers.  Picture  glass  of  the  quality  imported 
can  not  be  had  in  this  country.  We  ourselves  would  prefer  to  buy 
the  glass  here  rather  than  carry  the  large  stock  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
in  the  imported  glass,  and  have  frequently  given  an  American  manu- 
facturer carte  blanche  to  go  ahead  and  turn  out  the  proper  quality 
regardless  of  price,  but  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  finding  any 
domestic  supplies  that  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  trade. 

The  above  two  items  alone  account  for  two-thirds  of  the  unporta- 
tion.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  other  imported  specialties, 
such  as  lantern  slide  glass,  clear  fluted  glass,  white  muffled  glass  for 
art  glass  workers'  use,  etc.,  none  of  which  grades  are  manufactured 
in  the  United  States. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  importation  that  could  under  any  circum- 
stances compete  directly  witn  the  American  glass  is  not  more  than 
75,000  or  possibly  100,000  boxes  a  year.  This  importation  is  some- 
times increased  a  trifle  by  a  strike  here  or  other  cause  by  reason  of 
which  there  is  a  scarcity  of  American  glass,  but  the  importations  of 
this  sort  are  never  more  than  a  trifle  as  compared  with  the  total 
consumption. 

As  far  as  the  effect  on  the  American  sheet-glass  manufacturer  and 
workman  is  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  is  done 
with  this  paragraph  at  the  present  moment.  We  ask  the  reduction 
simply  because  the  present  schedule  is,  under  present  conditions,  out- 
rageously high,  and  tariffs  are  only  revised  at  intervals  of  a  decade 
or  so.  Our  principal  concern  is  that  some  one  of  the  numerous 
processes  for  making  the  glass  by  machine  may  ultimately  triumph 
completely  over  its  competitors  or  combine  with  them,  eliminate  the 
hand-making  factories  completely,  then  behind  a  tariff  amounting  to 
several  times  their  own  cost  of  production  proceed  to  collect  a  price 
from  the  consumer  that  can  hardly  be  realized. 

In  the  course  of  the  testimony  taken  at  the  preliminary  hearings  the 

Slate-class  manufacturers  made  a  number  of  statements  that  it  is 
esirable  to  controvert. 

A  brief  review  and  criticism  will  be  found  herein. 

Mr.  Clause  remarks:  "No  doubt  there  will  be  a  serious  protest 
a^inst  our  proposal  from  the  consumers  of  small  glass,  but  by  what 
application  of  the  square  deal  should  they  expect  or  demand  that  they 
should  have  their  requirements  supplied  at  a  dead  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducer?" 

Even  granting  the  manufacturers'  statement,  by  what  application 
of  the  scjuare  deal  should  the  consumer  be  shut  out  from  the  cheapest 
market  oy  250  per  cent  protection? 
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Mr.  Clause  states:  "  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
effect  that  the  Dingley  tariff  has  had  upon  the  importation  of  German 
looking-glass  plates.  These  formerly  came  into  the  country  for  the 
most  part  silvered,  but  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act  they 
have  practically  all  come  in  under  paragraph  102  as  unsilvered  plates 
and  have  been  silvered  in  this  country,  because  of  the  very  much 
lower  rate  of  duty  imposed  under  this  paragraph.  This  shows  beyond 
question  that  the  duty  should  be  raised  proportionately  to  correspond 
with  the  duty  on  silvered  plates." 

The  design  of  the  Dingley  tariff  was  to  force  the  silvering  to  be 
done  here,  and  was  successful.  The  material  itself  is  described  in 
'  the  tariff  act  as  cylinder  or  crown  glass  polished  (par.  102) ;  this 
glass  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States  and  never  has  been. 

Mr.  Underwood  asked :  "  In  a  foot  of  glass  in  your  mill,  which 
costs  32  cents,  how  much  of  that  is  wages,  how  much  is  charged 
against  that  foot  of  glass  for  interest  or  for  betterments,  machinery, 
improvements,  and  charges?  In  other  words,  how  much  of  it  is 
wage  and  other  charges?  "  Mr.  Clause  replied:  " This  is  going  very 
much  more  into  detail  than  I  could  give  you  from  such  records  as  I 
have  with  me  *  *  *  we  make  no  statement  which  shows  exactly 
the  kind  of  analysis  that  you  are  mentioning." 

It  would  seem  to  be  proper  for  one  asking  for  double  his  present 
tariff  protection,  on  the  average,  of  the  glass  actually  imported  in  the 
United  States  to  be  better  armed  than  with  a  general  statement  of 
cost  without  details. 

Mr.  Clause  states:  "The  original  capital  was  $10,000,000,  without 
water.  There  was  no  water  then  and  there  never  has  been  any  water 
in  the  stock  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company." 

This  statement  is  partially  correct — in  fact,  we  are  free  to  say  that 
the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass' Company  has  been  managed  on  a  much 
more  sound  and  honorable  basis  than  has  been  the  case  with  many 
large  industrial  corporations.  However,  when  the  company  was  in- 
corporated in  1805,  it  could  hardly  be  described  as  possessing  property 
to  the  amount  of  its  $10,000,000  capitalization.  This  $10,000,000  un- 
doubtedly  had  been  expended  on  the  various  manufacturing  plants 
included  in  the  combination,  but,  as  Mr.  Hitchcock  explained  in  his 
testimony,  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  money  spent  in  experi- 
ments in  the  early  stages  of  plate-glass  manufacture,  and  the  various 
plants  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  that  were  acquired  at 
that  time  were  actually  worth  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  capi- 
talization— in  fact,  if  we  recollect  correctly,  the  stock  for  a  consider- 
able period  sold  for  around  30. 

Mr.  Clause  further  stated :  "  We  have  made  two  increases  of  capi- 
tal in  cash  actually  paid  in,  *  ♦  *  practically  all  of  it  is  repre- 
sented by  other  interests  of  the  company  outside  of  the  manufacture 
of  plate  glass." 

We  quote  from  the  annual  statement  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company,  February,  1006. 

The  prooeeods  of  the  $5,000,000  common  stock  which  Is  offered  at  par  will  be 
used  in  providing  for  the  manufactnring  of  all  products  handled  by  the  ware- 
houses of  the  company,  and  for  the  erection  of  a  large  plate-glass  factory  at 
Crystal  City,  Mo. 
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Mr.  Clause  states  that  the  "  Belgian  Government,  as  well  as  the  Ger- 
man, encouraged  their  enterprises  to  improve  their  several  kinds  of 
business,  and  also  to  make  trade  arrangements  that  enabled  them 
to  get  higher  prices,  and  to  do  a  profitable  business.  That  enables 
them  to  keep  prices  nearer  the  prices  of  those  markets  where  they 
have  a  profitable  market,  and  it  enables  them  to  dump  their  surplus 
product  on  the  American  market." 

We  now  quote  from  the  document  issued  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment regarding  glass  manufacture: 

In  1900  there  existed  a  syndicate  of  sales  embracing  the  Belgian,  the  German, 
the  French,  and  the  Italian  factories;  this  syndicate  lasted  only  ten  months. 
From  1901  to  1904  the  constant  augmentation  of  production  and  the  competition 
which  the  establishments  carried  on  against  each  other  led  to  a  decrease  In 
prices  which  reached  as  far  as  3  francs  upon  an  average  value  of  the  square 
meter. 

This  is  a  very  strange  state  of  affairs.  It  will  be  noticed  from  the 
government  publication  on  imports  and  duties,  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, foreign  prices  declined  from  1900  to  1904,  and  advanced  from 
1904  to  date;  that  is,  the  formation  of  the  syndicate  effected  a  result 
directly  contradicting  Mr.  Clause.  The  low  prices  to  the  American 
market  were  made  when  open  competition  existed  in  Belgium,  and 
tlie  formation  of  the  syndicate  has  resulted  in  higher,  and  not  lower, 
export  prices — in  fact,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  importations,  the 
formation  of  the  Belgian  syndicate  has  been  of  distinct  advantage  to 
the  American  plate-glass  manufacturers. 

The  chairman  asked:  "^Vhat  portion  of  your  output  does  not  ex- 
ceed 5  square  feet  in  area  of  plate  glass?  " 

Mr.  Clause  replied :  "  I  should  say  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  per 
cent.'' 

This  gives  us  a  line  on  the  proposition.  The  production  in  the 
United  States  is  about  40,000,000  square  feet.  Thirty-five  per  cent 
of  this  is  14,000,000  square  feet  under  5  square  feet  in  area.  The 
importation  in  1907  of  sizes  under  5  square  feet  in  area  was  6,000.000 
square  feet,  making  a  total  consumption  in  the  United  States  of 
these  sizes  of  20,000,000  square  feet. 

The  average  advance  in  duty  by  adopting  the  schedule  proposed 
by  the  plate-glass  manufacturers  will  be  13^  cents  per  square  foot, 
which,  on  20,000,000  square  feet,  is  equal  to  $2,700,000.  The  only 
possible  benefit  to  the  United  States  by  advancing  the  duty  would  Im 
to  get  6,000,000  square  feet  of  gla^,  of  a  total  value  of  $1,150,000, 
made  in  this  country,  for  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  manufac- 
turers the  opportunity  of  collecting  an  additional  tax  from  the  con- 
sumer of  $2,700,000,  besides  depriving  the  Government  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  present  importations. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  says:  "Let  me  further  state,  in  contradiction  of 
the  rumor  which  has  gained  circulation  from  time  to  time,  that  there 
is  no  combination  or  trust  in  restraint  of  trade,  so  far  as  I  know, 
among  the  American  producers  of  plate  glass,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  requirements  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  are  being  complied 
with  in  every  particular." 

Documents  marked  C  attached  hereto  and  used  in  connection  with 
a  foregoing  paragraph  are  suflScient  answer  to  this  claim.  As  re- 
marked in  our  original  statement,  the  existence  of  a  combination 
among  the  manufacturers  could  probably  not  be  legally  proven  at 
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the  present  time.  Furthennore,  we  admit  that  at  times  the  manu- 
facturers have  a  falling  out  among  themselves,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, there  is  a  thorough  understanding  among  them,  which  is  per- 
fectly apparent  to  anyone  in  or  out  ot  the  business.  All  quotations 
from  all  sources  are  practically  identical  and  are  sent  out  on  the 
same  dates,  and  while  occasionally  one  manufacturer  will  steal  a 
march  on  his  associates  by  offering  a  very  slight  concession  in  price 
during  dull  seasons,  generally  speaking,  there  is  no  difference  what- 
ever in  the  prices. 

As  mentioned  in  our  original  statement,  the  manufacturers  have 
been  rather  careful  lately,  and  there  is  no  tangible  evidence  that  we 
could  furnish  covering  their  operations  at  the  present  time,  but  as  an 
illustration  of  the  manufacturers'  course  of  procedure  when  they 
feel  that  they  have  the  whip  hand,  we  attach  thereto  two  interest- 
ing documents  (marked  E  and  F  for  identification),  dating  back  to 
1902  and  1903.  If  anything  more  ironclad  could  be  designed  we 
should  like  to  see  it.  We  quote  from  the  document  E  of  1903  as 
follows : 

The  party  of  the  second  part  (the  buyer)  hereby  agrees  not  to  Import  or 
buy  any  foreign  phite  glass  for  glazing  purposes  or  purchase  any  American 
plate  glass  from  any  manufacturer  not  a  member  of  the  American  Plate  Glass 
Association,  either  directly  or  Indirectly,  except  by  mutual  consent,  under 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  this  contract  and  aU  rebates  that  may  have  accrued 
under  same.  ♦  •  •  Should  the  party  of  the  second  part  do  so  (that  is, 
violjite  the  contract  in  any  way),  it  will  waive  all  claims  to  any  refunds  or 
credit  coming  to  It  under  this  contract,  and  the  party  of  the  first  part  may  at  its 
option  cease  making  any  further  deliveries  against  this  contract  without  preju- 
dice it  may  have  under  the  contract  on  the  party  of  the  second  part 

We  further  quote  from  the  document  of  1902  (F) : 

The  parties  of  the  second  part  agree  to  periodically  take  stock  and  keep 
records  of  the  same  ♦  ♦  ♦  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  said  party  of  thb 
first  i)art  nnd  at  all  times  to  answer  verbally  or  In  writing,  as  may  be  required, 
such  Inquiries,  and  to  give  such  Information  in  regard  to  their  business  as  the 
party  of  the  first  part  may  require,  and  to  permit  such  examination  of  their 
business  generally  with  the  right  of  access  to  and  inspection  of  all  books, 
accounts,  papers,  etc.,  connected  therewith  as  the  party  of  the  first  part  may 
deem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  end  In  view. 

Mr.  Clause  remarks  in  his  supplementary  statement:  "  I  trust  you 
will  be  able  to  understand  that  the  effort  we  made  years  ago  to  have 
something  to  say  with  regard  to  what  those  who  buj  from  us  should 
import  was  an  effort  to  secure  from  them  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
sizes  embraced  in  their  order." 

It  appears  to  us  that  these  contracts  may  certainly  be  described  as 
"  having  something  to  say."  The  plate-glass  jobber  and  the  mirror 
manufacturer,  however,  had  the  privilege  of  signing  these  contracts 
or  of  going  without  American  plate  glass  altogether.  We  quote 
further  from  the  1903  document,  as  follows: 

The  party  of  the  first  part  hereby  agreps  not  to  sell  any  stock  sheets  or  cut 
sizes  polished  plate  glass  to  any  party  not  a  member  of  the  American  Plate 
Glass  Association  at  less  than  established  market  prices  without  the  mutual 
consent  of  the  parties  to  this  agreement. 

We  wish  it  understood  that  we  are  not  fanatics  on  the  subject  of 
trade  combinations.  We  do  not  dispute  the  fa<?t  that  without  a 
reasonable  good  understanding  among  the  members  of  a  trade,  com- 

fetition  becomes  destructive  and  results  in  general  demoralization., 
n  the  case  of  the  plate-glass  manufacturers,  however,  we  have  before 
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US  a  very  small  trade,  consisting  of  only  twelve  concerns  altogether, 
and  what  was  done  in  the  past  can  be  easily  repeated  in  the  luture; 
in  fact,  a  higher  tariff  would  offer  an  even  greater  incentive  than 
existed  in  the  past. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Kann's  testimony  regarding  breakage,  this  is  a 
matter  that  we  disregarded  in  our  original  brief,  as  it  is  not  of  a  great 
deal  of  importance.  However,  in  view  of  Mr.  Clause's  statements  on 
the  same  subject,  we  beg  to  point  out  that  every  shipment  of  imported 
plate  glass  is  necessarily  transferred  twice,  once  at  Antwerp  and 
again  at  the  American  port  of  entry. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  this  breakage  matter  affects  the  price 
somewhat,  as  while  excessive  breakage  in  either  the  domestic  or  the 
forei^  plate  glass  is  not  very  common,  we  nevertheless  encounter 
occasional  heavy  breakage  in  the  foreign  shipments,  due  to  the  risk 
of  marine  transportation;  and  even  in  cases  where  it  can  clearly  be 
proved  that  the  steamship  companies  are  responsible  for  the  break- 
age, it  is  much  more  difficult  to  collect  claims  from  them  than  from 
American  railway  companies.    In  fact,  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Kann  states:  "Our  factory  was  idle  five  months  this  year; 
there  has  not  been  one  that  has  not  been  shut  down  30,  40,  or  50  per 
cent  of  its  production." 

Mr.  Kann's  factory  is  the  one  referred  to  in  a  preceding  paragraph- 
as  having  spent  $100,000  or  so  this  year  in  the  remodeling  of  its  plant. 
The  second  sentence  of  his  statement  will  be  covered  m  succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Mr.  Ivann  states:  "This  demand  for  small  glass  has  only  sprung 
up  in  this  country  inside  of  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years." 

It  is,  of  course,  a  matter  within  everyone's  knowledge  that  mirrors 
were  not  used  in  bureaus  prior  to  1908. 

Mr.  Clause  in  the  supplementary  statement  gives  a  series  of  figures 
showing  the  retail  prices  of  polished  plate  glass  in  five-year  periods 
from  1875  to  1908.  The  figures  up  to  1900  are  taken  from  itr.  Pit- 
cairn's  statement  made  to  the  Industrial  Commission,  while  the  suc- 
ceecling  figures  are  of  Mr.  Clause's  own  devising;  but  just  how  any- 
body will  undertake  to  arrive  at  an  average  retail  price  covering  a 
period  of  a  year  is  more  than  we  can  figure  out. 

We  may  add,  however,  that  Mr.  Clause's  figures  for  1900  show 
very  conclusively  what  happened  when  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass 
Company  was  in  practical  control  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Clause  says:  "  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  of  the  eighteen 
factories  in  this  country,  only  one  or  two  have  run  continuously  this 
year.  The  remainder  have  been  shut  down  at  varying  periods  from  a 
month  to  five  or  six  months  out  of  the  year,  due  to  the  general  stag- 
nation of  the  business.  With  this  condition  in  existence,  fierce  com- 
petition resulted  early  in  the  year  for  what  small  proportion  of  the 
business  was  desirable  in  its  character." 

A  more  reasonable  explanation,  and  we  believe  the  correct  one,  is 
that  bu-iness  in  general  fell  off  in  the  early  part  of  1908  and  the 
manufacturers  were  confronted  with  the  alternatives  of  getting  glass 
somehow  out  of  their  warehouses  into  the  jobbers'  warehouses  or  of 
restricting  production,  or  perhaps  shutting  down  altogether  for  a 
time.  There  was  some  disagreement  among  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, and  the  cut  of  35  per  cent  in  prices  designed  to  induce  the 
jobbers  and  consumers  to  purchase  freely  was  rather  more  extreme 
than  was  originally  intended;  but  nevertheless  there  still  remained 
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SO  much  profit  in  the  business  that  the  manufacturers  continued  to 
actively  solicit  orders  at  prices  which  were  the  lowest  tliey  had  made 
for  some  years,  and  netted  then  only  an  average  of  about  24  cents  per 
square  foot.  Perhaps  a  f^w  plants  may  not  have  been  pushed  to 
their  full  capacity  lor  the  past  six  or  eight  months,  but  this  was 
simply  due  to  the  fact  that  for  a  considerable  period  it  was  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  stagnation  of  business,  to  sell  plate  glass  to 
the  jobbers  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Clause  states :  "  The  foreigners  ♦  ♦  *  forced  us  to  sell  all 
that  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  even  a  larger  quantity  (of  glass 
under  5  square  feet)  at  a  heavy  loss  to  ourselves." 

This  passes  the  human  understanding.  As  pointed  out  in  our  orig- 
inal statement,  American  plate  glass  sold  for  a  long  period  this  year 
at  7i  cents  per  square  foot  under  the  very  cheapest  foreign  prices  in 
sizes  exceedmg  16  by  24  inches,  and  13  cents  per  square  foot  on  sizes 
exceeding  16  by  24  mches  and  not  exceeding  24  by  30  inches,  to  say 
nothing  of  an  average  of  18  cents  per  square  foot  on  sizes  exceeding 
24  by  30  inches  and  not  exceeding  24  by  60  inches.  Just  how  the 
foreign  competition  could  have  effected  this  remarkable  result  is 
exceedingly  diflScult  to  fathom. 

Mr.  Clause  left  the  inference  in  his  testimony  that  the  average  eam- 
'  ings  of  his  company  since  1895  have  been  only  about  8  per  cent. 
Their  profits  as  given  in  their  own  annual  statements  from  the  period 
from  1899  to  date  are  as  follows : 

Profits, 

1899 - $1.  838,  535. 90 

lUlK) 2»  020,  607.  94 

1901 1,  503,  CSS.  21 

1902 1,  251,  346.  54 

1903 973, 103.  54 

1904 937,  693.  39 

1905 1, 161,  931. 23 

1906 2, 050,  098.  82 

1907 2,  219, 469.  50 

13, 962,  425. 07 

The  capital  of  the  company  was  $10,000,000  up  to  December,  1901, 
when  it  was  increased  to  $12,500,000  and  remained  at  that  figure  until 
February,  1905,  when  it  was  increased  to  $17,500,000. 

Touching  on  the  alleged  unprofitableness  of  plate-glass  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  production  during  the  period  when,  according  to  manufac- 
turers' statements,  there  has  been  no  money  in  the  business. 

The  production  has  increased  from  16,000,000-odd  feet  in  1900 
to  nearly  40,000,000  feet  at  the  present  time.  In  1900  there  were  just 
three  companies  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  business.  There 
are  now  twelve,  the  number  of  manuficturers  having  quadrupled. 
Several  of  the  companies  who  have  been  established  since  1900  have 
several  times  enlarged  their  plants.  For  instance,  the  Edward  Ford 
Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  made  repeated  enlarge- 
ments. The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  itself  has  erected  new 
plants  and  completely  remodeled  old  ones.  The  Standard  Plate  Glass 
Company  is  reported  in  the  National  Glass  Budget  of  November  21 
as  preparing  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  present  plant. 
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It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  various  statements  in  the  commer- 
cial agencies'  reports  on  the  various  companies. 

The  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  issue  annual  statements  of 
their  affairs.  We  have  quoted  their  annual  profits  in  a  preceding 
paragraph,  but  another  feature  of  their  reports  which  we  have  not 
touched  on  so  far  is  the  enormous  amounts  which  have  been  included 
at  times  as  special  depreciation  charges.  For  instance,  in  1904  these 
special  charges  amounted  to  nearly  $2,600,000;  in  1906,  to  over 
$700,000;  in  1907,  to  nearly  $800,000. 

The  Kittanning  Plate  Glass  Company,  starting  with  an  original 
capital  in  1900  or  $300,000,  which  has  been  several  times  increased, 
now  shows  net  assets  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  There  is  the  further  state- 
ment that  "these  total  assets  have  materially  increased  since  the 
statement  of  March,  1906,  two  years  ago." 

The  Allegheny  Plate  Glass  Company  was  incorporated  in  1900  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  and  a  bonded  indebtedness  of  $500,000. 
In  April,  1908,  the  president  of  the  company  stated  that  the  bonded 
indebtedness  had  been  reduced  to  $398,000.  The  treasurer  of  the 
company  also  stated  over  his  signature  at  this  time  that  the  total  assets 
approximate  $2,000,000.    Current  liabilities  are  less  than  $100,000. 

The  Standard  Plate  Glass  Company  was  organized  in  1887,  but  had 
many  financial  diflSculties  at  the  start  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver from  1891  until  1902.  Since  the  discharge  of  the  receiver  the 
net  resources  have  grown  from  $1,391,466  in  1901  to  $1,913,552, 
according:  to  the  company's  statement  of  December  31,  1907. 

The  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company  was  incorporated  in  1901  with 
an  authorized  nominal  capital  of  $1,000,  which  was  subsequently  in- 
creased to  $300,000.  In  November,  1907,  the  president  verbally  stated 
that  the  company's  total  assets  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000,  with  no 
bonded  or  mortgage  indebtedness.  On  July  24,  1908,  the  president 
stated  that  the  total  net  worth  of  the  company  was  $1,101,164. 

The  Edward  Ford  Plate  Glass  Company  has  always  declined  to 

S've  information  regarding  its  affairs,  but  has  notoriously  been  a  very 
rge  money-maker  from  the  start. 

Saginaw  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1900  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $350,000,  subsequently  increased  to  $550,000.  Assets  as 
stated  January  1,  1908,  by  J.  L.  Jackson,  one  of  the  directors, 
amounted  to  $952,000,  against  which  was  a  bonded  indebtedness  of 
approximately  $200,000,  with  merchandise  accounts  payable  at 
$68,000.    The  profit  for  1907  is  given  at  $111,645. 

Penn  American  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1900; 
authorized  capital  of  $2,000,000;  bonded  indebtedness,  $600,000. 
Statement  of  August  10,  1908,  shows  net  assets  of  $2,098,796.  This 
company  was  largely  overcapitalized  at  the  start,  as  will  be  noted 
by  a  comparison  of  its  authorized  capital  stock  with  that  of  other 
companies  of  considerably  greater  productive  capacity,  with  the  addi- 
tional circumstance  that  the  investment  in  1900  represented  a  plant 
which  even  then  was  somewhat  antiquated,  necessitating  large  expend- 
itures for  betterments.  In  fact,  in  their  statement  of  August  10, 
1908,  they  include  an  item  of  over  half  a  million  dollars  for  machin- 
ery and  plant  advantages  and  improvements,  which  is  very  nearly  as 
much  as  the  total  capitalization  pf  a  number  of  other  companies  of 
about  the  same  manufacturing  capacity. 
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Columbia  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1901;  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,  subsequently  increased  to  $1,250,000.  No  detailed 
statements  have  ever  been  obtainable,  but  it  is  reported  under  date  of 
December  26, 1908, "  the  company  has  a  modern,  well-equipped  plant, 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  in  excess  of  $1,000,000.  The  plant  is  in 
steady  operation  and  in  full  capacity." 

St.  Louis  Plate  Glass  Company  incorporated  in  1902,  but  have  been 
only  in  actual  operation  for  two  or  three  years  past.  At  the  begin- 
ning the  capitalization  was  nominal,  but  was  suosequently  increased 
to  $1,500,000.  In  November,  1904,  the  secretary  stated  that  the  capi- 
tal stock  was  paid  in ;  that  the  company  had  a  bonded  indebtedness 
of  $750,000  and  estimated  the  company's  holdings  at  $300,000.  In 
September,  1905,  he  placed  a  valuation  on  the  property  of  $2,000,000 
and  claimed  that  their  only  indebtedness  was  the  bond  issue  of 
$750,000. 

Very  little  information  has  since  been  obtainable,  but  it  is  not  gen- 
erally believed  in  the  trade  that  this  particular  company  has  been  a 
money-maker. 

The  Federal  Plate  Glass  Company  and  American  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany have  only  been  in  active  operation  for  a  very  short  period — only 
a  few  months,  in  fact,  in  the  case  of  the  former  concern — and  there  is 
naturally  no  data  as  jet  as  to  their  profits. 

Kespectf  ully  submitted. 

Semon  Bache  &  Company, 
F.  J.  GoERTNER,  Sales  Manager. 


HOir.  E.  B.  VBEELAHD,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  BESOLUTIOIT  OF  THE 
MANTJFACTTTBEBS'  ASSOCIATIOIT,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y.,  ASKING 
FOR  EEDTTCTION  OF  DITTY  ON  PLATE  GLASS. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  10,  1908. 
CoMMrrxEE  ON  Ways  and  Means,     . 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Gentlemen:  Whereas,  the  duty  on  plate  glass  is  excessive,  being 
at  the  present  time  from  50  to  175  per  cent,  varying  according  to 
the  size  of  the  plate  glass;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Kepresentative  in  Confess,  Hon.  E.  B.  Vree- 
land,  be  asked  to  use  his  influence  to  have  the  duty  reduced  to  the 
extent  that  it  will  not  be  a  burden  to  users  of  plate  glass. 
Very  truly,  yours. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
R.  J.  BooTEY,  Secretary, 


COliinTTEE    REPRESENTIira    PLATE-GLASS    UANTTFACTUBEBS 
FILES  LIST  OF  FREIGHT  RATES  TO  COMMON  POINTS. 

December  10,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Ilouse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Dear  Sirs:  Complying  with  the  request  made  bv  the  committee  at 
the  time  that  our  committee  had  the  privilege  or  appearing  before 
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them  in  the  interest  of  the  various  plate-glass  manufacturers  to  sub- 
mit the  freight  rates  from  the  various  factories  to  common  points,  I 
beg  to  hand  you  herewith  inclosed  such  rates  from  the  various  loca- 
tions to  common  points.  Generally  speaking,  carload  shipments  take 
second  and  third  class,  while  less  tnan  carload  first  class. 

If  there  is  anything  further  that  the  committee  should  desire  in 
this  connection,  or  any  other  points  touched  upon,  we  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  respond. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  committee. 

W.  J.  Vance. 
H.  G.  Trautman, 
W.  L.  Kann. 
By  W.  L.  Kann, 

Freight  rates  in  classes. 


From  Klttanning,  Pa. ,  to- 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Foorth. 


AtlaDta,  Qa 

Baltimore,  Md 

BostoQ .  llasa 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago.  lU 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evaoaville,  Ind 

iDdianapoils,  Ind . 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

1am  Angeles,  Cal 

Ix)olavUle.  Ky 

Lincoln ,  Nebr 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa-. 


Portland,  Oreg 

Bichmond,  Va 

Sacramento.  Oal 

St.  Louis.  Md. 


St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washington.  D.  0-. 


Minneapolis,  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saginaw.  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio w— . 

Bock  ford.  Ill 

Quincy.  Ill 

Bichmond,  Va.. 


Newport  News,  Va 


fl.26 
.37 
.60 
.85 
.45 
.41 
.271 
.83 
.881 

2.40i 
.41 
.51 
.44 

1.15i 

•2.20 

.45 

1.21i 
.47 
.45 

1.18 
.45 

1.151 
.30 
.20 

£.20 
.54i 

2.20 
.55i 
.05 

2.20 
.87 
.05 
.45 
.45 
.86 
.64 
.66i 

.64i 


$1.15 
.81 
.43 
.80 
.89 
.85 
.24 
.28J 
.83 
1.031 
.85 


.83i 


10.06 
.27 
.83 
.22 
.80 
.26 
.20 
.22 
.241 
1.52 
.26 
.84 
.28i 
.72 


.80 

.08) 

.41 

.80 

.05 

.89 

.03i 

.83 

.16 


•J? 
.79 

Til' 

.79 

.80 

.80 

.81 

.551 

.40 

.47 


.80 
.76 


.79 
.30 
.72 
.28 
.12 

1.50 
.35J 

1.50 
.87 
.60 

1.50 
.27 
.60 
.80 
.80 
.23 

■M 

.85i 


10.78 
.18 
.24 
.Ml 
.21 
.18 
.13 
.16 
.1^ 
1.18 
.18 
.24 

•m 
.53 
•1.50 
.21 
.67 
.28 
.21 
.61 
.21 
.53 
.19 
.09 


.26 
.42 

~i8* 

.42 

.21 
.21 
.16 


.24 


•24,000  poimds  carload  minimum  weight. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Kittanning, 
Pa.,  to  points  shown. 
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From  Qlassmcre,  Pa., 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.  y 

Of Dcinna'ti ,  Ohio I I ZZIZlllTZlZi 

Oleveland.  Ohio 

OolumbuB,  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Denver.  Colo 

Detroit.  Mich -• 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

IndlanaiK>U8.  Ind 

Kanfias  City,  Mo 

Lob  Angeles,  Cal - . _— - » . «. 

Loutevllle.  Ky 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Richmond.  Va 

Sacramento,  Oal 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Washington,  D.  O 

Minneapolis.  Minn . 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Rorttford,  lU 

Qiilncy.  Ill — 

Richmond.  Va 

Newport  News,  Va 


First. 


1 


1 
1 

(•) 
(•) 


.26 

.87 

.60 

.85 

.45 

.41 

.271 

.83 

.881 

!.4li 

.41 

.61 

44 

25 

.46 

.47 
,46 
.16 
,45 
,25 
80 
12i 

64i 

.661 
.05 

'.,7 
.85 
.45 
.45 
.86 
.5a| 

.6.-.5 

.54i 
.64il 


Second. 


$1.16 
.81 
.48 
.80 
.89 
.85 
.24 
.28i 
.83 

1.94 
.85 
.441 
.874 

1.04 


.89 
.41 
.89 
.95 
.39 
1.04 
.88 
.12 


.47 


.31 

.79 

.89 

.89 

.81 

.484 

.661 

.47 

.47 


Third. 


10.95 
.27 
.33 
.22 
.80 
.26 
.20 
.22 
.244 

1.6-24 
.26 
.84 
.284 
.75 

.80 
.82 
.80 
.79 
.80 
.75 


.10 
854 


.874 
.00 


(») 


.27 
.60 
.80 
.80 
.28 
.87 
.434 

.8.-.4 

.864 


Fourth. 


10.78 
.18 
.24 
.HI 
.21 
.18 
.13 
.15 
.lfi4 
1.184 
.18 
.24 
.191 
.63 

lii" 

.28 
.21 
.61 
.21 
.53 
.19 
.06 


.26 
.42 

"li" 
.42 
.21 
.21 
.16 
.26 
.26 
.24 
.24 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


*  Carload,  fl.60. 


Rate  from  the  Heidenkamp  Mirror  Company,  Hite,  Pa.,  will  be 
the  same  as  above. 

Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Glassmere,  Pa., 
to  points  sliown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  1,  1008. 


From  Butler,  Pa.,  to- 


First. 


Atlanta.  Ga . . . . 
Baltimore,  Md . 
Bo*<ton.  Mass... 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

ChicHKO,  111 

CitK'innatl,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton.Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit.  Mich 

Kvansville.  Ind 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Ivos  AnKclcs.  Cal 

Ivouisvllle,  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis.  Minn  .. 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Orleans.  I>a 

Newport  News,  Va. . . 


$1.26 
.37 
.50 
.35 
.46 
.41 
.274 
.88 
.3Hi 

2.41i 
.41 
.51 
.45 
.41 

LlGi 


Second. 

Third. 

$1.15 

$0.95 

.31 

.27 

.43 

.33 

.80 

.22 

.39 

.80 

.3.5 

.26 

.24 

.20 

.28t 

.22 

.33 

.241 

1.94 

1.5-J4 

.3.5 

.26 

.444 

.84 

.39 

.30 

.37* 

.28i 

.94 

.72i 

(«) 

(») 

.39 

.30 

.99 

.761 

.41 

.32 

.79 

.60 

.39 

.80 

.95 

.79 

.47 

.85i 

•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


.45 
1.2U 

.47 

.95 

.45 
1.16 

.544 

»  Carload,  $1.50. 


Fourth. 


$0.53 
.18 
.28 
.14* 
.21 
.18 
.13 
.15 
.16* 
1.18 
.18 
.24 
.21 
.194 
.53 

***.'2i' 
.67 
.23 
.42 
.21 
.61 
.24 
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From  Butler,  Pa.,  to— 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


New  York.  N.Y... 

OrDHha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia.  Pa... 

PittjiturK.  Pa 

Portland.  Oreg 

Quincy.  Ill 

Rlchinond,  Va 

Sacramenro.  Cal 

St.  Lnuia.  Mo 

81.  Paul,  Minn 

Siin  Fnancisco.  Cal. 

Saginaw,  Mich 

lUK-kford.  Ill 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C. 


90.45 

1.16* 

.39 

.V2k 


90.39 
.94 


.56* 
.54* 


(•) 


.56* 
.95 


(«) 


.45 
.55* 


.37 


(•)- 


.89 

.48* 

.31 

.31 


90.80 

.72* 
.28 
.10 

(*) 
.37i 
.35* 

.37* 
.60 

.80 
.37 
.23 
.27 


90.21 
.53 
.19 
.08 


.26 
.24 


.26 
.42 


.21 
.26 
.16 

.18 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


•Carload,  $1.50. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Butler,  Pa.,  to 
points  shown. 

Freight  redes  in  classes^  December  1,  1908. 


From  Valley  Park,  Mo.,  to— 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

91.21 

91.06 

90.95 

.92* 

.81 

.58* 

1.02* 

.90 

.66* 

.64* 

.57 

.40* 

.513 

.432 

.29* 

.49 

.42* 

.28* 

.60* 

.53 

.86* 

.54 

.47* 

.83* 

.60 

.43* 

.29* 

1.85 

1.45 

1.15 

.54 

.47* 

.83* 

.89 

.84 

.21 

.46 

.40* 

.27 

.60 

.45 

.35 

'% 

<'W 

.42* 

.65 

.60 

.89 

.573 

.482 

.815 

.95* 

.84 

.61* 

.90 

.75 

.65 

.95* 

.84 

.61* 

.60 

.45 

.35 

.93* 

.82 

.59* 

.64* 

.67 

.40* 

':u 

'% 

.81 

''\n 

'\ 

.60* 

'% 

%. 

.81 

.71 

.60* 

.45 

.54 

.47* 

.as* 

.60 

.52* 

.87* 

.54 

.47* 

.a«4 

.513 

.432 

.28* 

.40 

.85 

.24 

}        .92* 

.81 

.68* 

Fourth. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore.  Md 

B<wt«n,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbiwt,  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind... 
Kan>»sCity.  Mo  — 

Los  Anifele«,  Cal 

Louisville.  Ky 

Lincoln.  Nebr 

Milwaukee.  Wis.... 

Newark.  N.a  

Kew  Orleans,  La — 
NewYork.  N.  Y  .... 

Omaha.  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa-.-. 

PlltJiburg,  Pa.^ 

Portland.  Oreg 

Richmond.  Va 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis.  Mo 

8t  Paul,  Minn 

Ban  Franciwo.  Cal  . 
Wanhinirton,  D.  C... 
Minneapolis  Minn . . 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

Baeinaw.Mich 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Roekford.Ill 

Qiiincy,  III 

Richmond,  Va 

Kcwport  News,  Va. . 


90.75 
.41 
.48 
.29* 
.23 
.20* 
.26* 
.24* 
.21* 
.92 
.24* 
.16 

.19* 
.27 


.20* 
.31 
.28 
.44 

.60 
.44 
.27 
.42 
.29* 


.41 


.29 


.41 

.29 

.24* 

.27* 

.24* 

.23 

.18 

.41 


•Less  than  carload,  S2.20. 
•Carload.  $1.50. 


•  T-ess  than  carload,  $0.08. 
f  Carload,  $0.03. 


The  above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Valley 
Park,  Mo.,  to  points  shown. 
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Freight  rates  in  classe9,  November  SO,  1908, 


Prom  Alexandria,  Ind.,  to— 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

SI.  24 

11.04 

«0.75 

.66 

.57 

.43 

.76 

.66 

.51 

.42 

.86 

.27 

.8U 

.27 

.21 

.26 

,23 

.19 

.87 

.32 

.23 

.314 

.27 

.21 

.24* 

.22 

.19 

2.231 

1.78 

1.89, 

.85 

.30 

.22 

.881 

.83 

.24 

.18 

.16 

.15 

.m 

.78 

.691 

*".27 

.201 

.24 

1.031 

.83 

.63i 

.871 

.82 

.251 

.69 

.60 

.46 

1.10 

.90 

.76 

.69 

.60 

.46 

.981 

.78 

.691 

.67 

.68 

.  4 

.42 

.86 

.27 

"\^ 

''\^ 

.67 

"\ss, 

^^n 

.33 

.81 

.69 

.61 

"\ee 

<^3 

.67 

.81 

.69 

.61 

.40 

.84 

.26 

.42 

.36 

.27 

.311 

.27 

.211 

.47 

.42 

.82 

.42 

.86 

.27 

}     •« 

.67 

.48 

Fourth. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  MasH 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansville.  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind... 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Aneeles.  Cal.... 

Louisville  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Newark.  N.J 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York  City 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pitlsburif,  Pa 

Portland.  Oreg 

Richmond.  Va 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul  Minn 

San  Francisco, Cal... 
Washington,  D.  C... 
Minneapolis.  Minn.. 
Grand  Kapids.  Mich 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Toledo.  Ohio 

Rookford.  Ill 

Quincy,  111 

Richmond,  Va 

Newport  News,  Va. . 


90.67 
.29 
.36 
.181 
.14 
.13 
.16 
.14 
.121 
1.081 
.16 
.161 
.10 
.431 


.14 
.471 
.17 
.32 
.68 
.82 
.481 
.80 
.181 


.29 


.161 
.36 


.29 


.17 

.181 

.14 

.22 

.18 

.29 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


»  Carload,  $1.50. 


The  above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Alexandria, 
Ind.,  to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  2,  1908, 


From  Blairsville,  Pa.,  to- 


First.      Second.     Third.     Fourth 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore.  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Ohicago,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Evansville,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky .. 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis.  Minn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y _ _. 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philndelphla.  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 


•  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


91.2S 

.34 

.47 

.35 

.48 

.44 

.80.6 

.36 

.41.5 
2.53 

.44 

.54 

.47 
l.!>8 

(•) 

.48 
1.33 

.50 

.06 

.91 

.83 

.42 
1.16 

.42 
1.28 

.36 

.22 

(•) 


fl.15 
.28 
.40 
.80 
.42 
.88 
.27 
.81.5 
.36 
2.07 
.38 
.47.6 
.40.5 
1.07 


.42 
1.12 
.44 
.82 
.70 
.72 
.36 
.05 
.86 
1.07 
.80 
.18 


$0.96 
.2* 
.30 
.22 
.88 
.29 
.23 
.25 
.27.5 
1.58 
.29 
.87 
.31.6 
.78 
(») 
.33 
.82 
.85 
.63 
.69 
.58 
.27 
.79 
.27 
.78 
.25 
.14 
(*) 


$0.78 
.16 
.22 
.14.6 
.28 
.20 
.15 
.17 
.18.6 
1.20 
.20 
.26 
.21.6 
.56 


.23 
.59 
.25 
.44 
.46 
.44 
.19 
.61 
.19 
.65 
.17 
.09 


»  Carload,  $1.60. 
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iTom  Blalrsvttle,  Pa.,  to- 


First. 


Second. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Richmond.  Va 

Bocklord.  lU 

Sacramento,  Oal 

St.  Louis,  Mo... 


St.  Paul.  Minn 

San  Francisco,  Oal 

Washington,  D.  C 

Seattle.  Wash.. 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saginaw.  Mich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Quincy,  111 


10.51. 
.58. 
(•) 
.60. 
.98 
(•) 
.84 
(•) 
.48 
.48 
.89 


10.44 
.61.6 


.42 
.42 
.84 
.60.6 


$0.32.5 
.40 
(») 
.42 
.63 
(») 
.24 
(») 
.83 
.83 
.26 
.46.6 


1.22 
.28 


.44 

rid"" 

riT" 

.23 
.18 
.82.0 


From  Toledo,  Ohio,  to- 


First. 


Second. '   Third. 


I 


Fourth. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  ni 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columhus,  Ohio 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit.  Mich 

£vansvllle,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

Jam  Angeles,  Oal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newark.  N.  J 

Kew  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland.  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

San  Francisco,  CaL. 


Washington,  D.  O 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Saffinaw,  Mich 

Eockford,  111 

Qulncy.  IlL. 


Newport  News,  Va 


fl.82 

I1.13J 

.651 

.47$ 

.6CJ 

.80 

.81 

.87 

..82 

.84 

.291 

.26 

.22 

.26 

.23 

.28i 

.25 

2.81 

1.84i 

.16 

.14 

.45 

.89 

.37 

.82 

1.08 

.845 

(•) 

^\iB 

.865 

1.11 

.81)5 

.43 

.87 

.68i 

.6(^ 

1.1« 

.95 

.58i 

.6(^ 

1.06 

.8^5 

.665 

.485 

.86 

.81 

(•) 

.651 

.475 

(•) 

.46 

.395 

.83 

.70 

(•) 

.55i 

.475 

.83 

.70 

.30 

.26 

.28 

.24 

.50 

.445 

.60 

.46 

.65i 

.475 

fi.ooi 

.36 

.44 

.23 

.235 

.225 

.18 

.195 

.20 

1.4.->5 

.12 
.80 
.235 

.6:^5 


10.78 
.241 
.311 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.111 
.12i 
.1.^1 
l.i:i| 
.00 
.21 
.16 
.481 


.8 


%\ 

.19 

.fi2| 

.2: 4 

.19 

.39 

.275 

.79 

.61 

.89 

.27, 

.6.-.5 

.87 

.48, 
.25  1 

.23 

.16 

(*) 


.86 

) 

.305 

.625 


.245 


.36 

.625 

.20 

.20 

.83 

.85 


.37 

"M 

.37 

.135 

.14 

.23 

.26 

.245 


*  Less  than  carload,  $2.20. 


»  Carload,  $1.60. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Toledo,  Ohio, 
to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  Decemher  7,  1908. 


From  Ottawa,  HI.,  to— 

Phrst. 

Second. 

TWrd. 

Fourth. 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore.  Md- 

Boston,  Mass.-.    -           —    -    — 

Buffalo.  N.  Y -           - 

ChSca^,  ni-.-.—       -        -     -    —     -    —————     -    - 

$1.88 
.795 
.895 
.61 
.286 
.40 
.47 
.43 
.41 
1.95 
.43 
.40 

$1.20 
.685 
.775 
.445 
.237 
.84 
.405 
.365 
.35 
1.65 
.866 
.84 

$1.08 
.62 
.60 

.a* 

.192 
.25 
.80 
.276 
.26 
1.20 
.276 
.25 

$0.80 
.3.55 
.426 
.24 
.139 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio-    —    _.            . 

Oohmibus,  Ohio 

Detroit  ^  Mlfh  , .- - 

.18 

.21 

.19 

.10 

.945 

.19 

BvansvIUt,  Ind.       -. 

.18 
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From  Ottawa,  HI.,  i 


First.      Second.     Third.      Fourth 


IndlaDBpoIls,  Ind 

Kansas  Oity,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville.  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Newark.  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  V 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Orcjj 

Richmond,  Va 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Washington,  D.  C 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

8 a (?! na w .  M ich 

Toledo,  Ohio 

R>ckford.  Ill - 

Quincy ,  HI 

Newport  News,  Va 


$0.40 
.70 

(•) 
.41 
.75 
.35 
.825 

1.10 
.825 
.70 
.806 
.51 

(•) 
.795 

(•) 
.417 
.60 

(•) 
.795 
.60 
.43 
.465 
.43 
.286 
.865 
.795 


$0.32 
.65 


.35 
.60 

.2n 

.715 

.90 

.715 

.65 

.695 

.445 


.685 


.50 


.50 

.365 

.41 

.365 

.237 

.289 

.685 


90.24 
.40 

(») 
.26 
.44 
.206 
.65 
.75 
.65 
.40 
.63 
.34 

(*) 
.52 

(*) 
.263 
.40 

(*) 
.52 
.40 
.275 
.315 
.275 
.102 
.224 
.62 


90.18 
.295 

IlT 
.8.^5 
.i:.9 
.385 
.58 
.885 
*.2!».i 
.365 
.24 

^3.'i5 

1211 
.25 

.25 
.19 
.225 
.19 

.18? 
.855 


•  Less  than  carload,  92.20. 


*  Carload,  91.50. 


Above  are  the  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Ottawa, 
111.,  to  points  shown. 

Freight  rates  in  classes,  December  1,  1908. 


From  Saginaw,  Mich.,  to- 


First.      Second.     Thh-d.      Fourth 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md — 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Chicago,  III — 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Dayton.  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio — 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit.  Mich 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lincoln,  Nebr - — 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Newport  News,  Va — . 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pittsburg.  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg - 

Richmond,  Vo 

Sacramento,  Cal 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn _ 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

^\  asliington.  D.  C 

Minneapolis.  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Tole<Io.  Ohio 

Bockford,  m 

Quiuey,  111 


91.41 
.66 
.76 
.44 
.87 
.43 
.S8i 
.41 
.40 

2.31 
.28 
.45 
.40 

1.08 
(•) 
.45 

1.11 
.40 
.66 
.69 

1.16 
.69 

1.17 
.07 
.44 
(•) 

.66 
(•) 
.46 
.78 


9l.23i 
.67 
.66 
.871 
.82 
.86i 
.83 
.35 
.84 
1.84i 
.24 
.89 
.84 
,84J 


.S8| 

,m 

.85 
.67 
.60 
.05 
.60 
.97 
.68 
.87J 

"67 


91.051 
.43 
.61 
.28i 
.2^5 
.27J 
.24J 
.26 
.25 

1.4ni 
.20 
.80 
.25 
.651 

.201 
.6^1 

.2:.i 

.43 
.46 
.79 
.46 
.681 
.44 
281 


.48 


(•) 


.66 
.78 
.80 
.28 
.60 
.60 


.301 


.67 
.66 
.26 
.24 
.441 
.45 


90.82 
.29 
.36 
.lOi 
.16 
.19 
.1«| 
.18 
.17 

1.13 
.14 
.21 
.17 
.481 

.6-'* 

.18 

.29 

.32 

.61 

.82 

.48 

.80 

.19J 


.301 
.491 


(*) 


.43 

.401 

.20 

.20 

.83 

.85 


.211 
.341 

Tio' 

.841 

.13i 

.14 

.23 

.26 


•  Less  than  carload,  92.20. 


»  Carload,  91.50. 


Above  are  class  rates  applying  on  plate  glass  from  Saginaw,  Mich.| 
to  points  shown. 
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THE  nTTSBTTBO  PLATE  GLASS  COMPANY  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL 
BHIEF  BEPLYING  TO  H.  E.  MILES. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Honored  Sir:  We  ask  permission  to  file  this  additional  brief  in 
reply  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Miles  before  your  commit- 
tee on  Deceml)er  8. 
ilr.  Miles  states: 

I  beg  to  pay  my  compliments  to  him  (the  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Comimny)  by  informing  you  that  the  plnte-glass  schedule  Is  extremely 
an  fair  and  that  it  must  he  corrected.  nnle«s  the  wretched  opportunity  is  con- 
tinued to  the  plate-glass  trust  to  rob  the  people. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  wish  to  say  that  we  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Miles 
that  the  present  schedule  is  unfair,  and  we  have  always  so  maintained 
since  the  organization  of  the  present  company,  for  the  reasons  fully 
set  forth  in  our  previous  brief.  The  duty  on  large  glass  is  too  high 
and  the  duty  on  small  glass  is  too  low;  but  as  to  the  charge  of  robbing 
the  peoj)le,  we  simply  wish  to  again  set  forth  the  fact  that  during  the 
entire  history  of  the  present  company,  since  1895,  we  have  paid  our 
stockholders  dividends  which  avei-age  for  the  period  a  trifle  less  than 
44  per  cent  per  annum,  and  have  built  up  a  surplus  averaging  about 
3i  per  cent  per  annum  for  the  same  period,  and  that  these  earnings 
have  come  largely  from  auxiliary  sources.  In  order  to  make  the 
meager  earnings  above  shown  we  have  not  taken  any  cognizance  of 
onr  several  million  dollars  of  surplus,  upon  which  we  had  no  return — 
not  even  simple  interest.  Our  profits  on  the  manufacture  of  plate 
glass,  divorced  from  these  auxiliary  sourcas,  have  for  the  last  seven 
years  averaged  barely  1  per  cent  per  annum.  There  is  no  inflation 
(water)  in  our  stock,  so  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  pay  dividends 
on  water.  On  the  contrary,  our  stockholders  have  paid  in  $7,500,000 
additional  capital  in  cash  since  1902  in  order  to  carry  on  our  business 
successfully. 

Our  most  important  auxiliary  sources  of  revenue  embrace  the  best 
coal  and  gas  properties  in  western  Pennsylvania;  our  branch  ware- 
bouse  system;  our  interest  in  the  Patton  Paint  Company,  which  has 
always  made  much  larger  earnings  than  the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass 
Company;  our  Belgian  plate-glass  plant,  which  has  been  very  profit- 
able, and  various  other  investments. 

In  this  connection  we  wish  also  to  state  that  we  have  always 
charged  glass  to  our  warehouses  at  as  nearly  the  average  prices  cur- 
rent by  other  manufacturers  to  the  jobbing  trade  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, with  the  purpose  that  our  branch  warehouse  system  should 
stand  entirely  upon  its  own  merits;  and  also  with  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  the  policy  of  distributing  our  own  product 
should  be  continued  or  abandoned.  In  fnct,  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  company  that  all  its  auxiliary  interests  should  and 
must  stand  upon  their  own  merit. 

Mr.  Miles  says,  in  comparing  European  with  American  labor,  that 
the  latter  "  labor  is  50  to  70  per  cent  higher."  The  truth  is  that  we 
actually  pav  fully  300  per  cent  higher  wages  in  this  country  than  we 
do  at  our  Belgian  works. 
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He  says : 

They  added  100  per  cent  to  their  selling  prices  In  two  years*  time,  giving  one- 
•sixth  of  the  advance  to  their  laborers  and  five-sixths  to  their  stockholders. 

The  truth  is,  that  our  labor  has  always  received  full  American 
standard  of  wages.  The  wages  paid  by  this  company  have  followed 
the  general  wage  conditions  and  not  the  market  fluctuations  of  our 
product  As  against  this,  our  manufacturing  department  has  barehr 
-earned  1  per  cent  per  annum  on  actual  capital  invested  in  plants.  It 
it  not  difficult  to  perceive  what  results  would  have  followed  a  more 
liberal  division  to  labor. 

He  states  that — 

With  a  cost  of  production  not  far  from  that  in  Europe,  the  difference  in  wage 
cost,  which  is  very  considerable,  being  offset  by  saving  in  fuel  and  materials, 
they  made  the  American  consumer  pay  nearly  two  dollars  for  every  dollar's 
worth  of  glass  he  bought. 

The  truth  is,  that  taking  the  last  seven  years,  1901  to  1907,  both 
inclusive  (I  select  these  years  because  they  cover  the  period  in  which 
the  large  increase  in  imports  has  taken  place),  our  cost  of  manufac- 
turing glass  was  .32G5  per  square  foot,  whereas  the  cost  in  Belgium 
for  the  same  period,  based  upon  the  cost  at  our  own  works,  which  we 
have  owned  tor  a  part  of  that  time,  and  from  the  best  information 
we  can  obtain  from  our  Belgian  superintendent,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  other  concerns  as  well  as  our  own,  and  from  other  sources, 
is  about  .14  per  square  foot.  We  note  that  Mr.  Goertner,  represent- 
ing the  foreign  importers,  who  testified  before  you,  stated  that  the 
foreign  cost  was  .16.  We  do  not  think  he  is  in  position  to  get  ac- 
curate information  about  it,  but,  in  any  event,  his  statement  does  not 
differ  materially  from  ours. 

With  the  above  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  and  the  actual  earn- 
ings that  have  been  made,  you  can  easily  arrive  at  the  proper  con- 
clusion as  to  how  correct  Mr.  Miles  is  in  his  statement  that  we 
have  forced  the  consumer  to  pay  $2  for  every  dollar's  worth  of 
glass  he  has  bought.  Or,  to  reverse  the  statement,  you  can  easily  see 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  American  plate-glass  industry  if 
we  had  sold  our  product  at  one-half  the  prices  that  have  prevailed 
during  our  history. 

He  says: 

They  raised  their  prices  so  high  that  importers  were  able  to  pay  the  excessive 
tariff  and  bring  plate  glass  in  to  advantage. 

We  suppose  he  means  that  you  should  infer  from  this  that  that 
accounts  for  the  enormous  imports  that  have  come  in  under  the  Ding- 
lej^  bill.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  these  imports  are  made  up 
principally  of  sizes  under  5  square  feet  (under  24  by  30  inches), 
upon  which  the  duty  is  so  low  that  the  foreigners  have  not  only  been 
able  to  sell  this  enormous  quantity  of  glass,  but  force  us  to  sell  all 
that  we  have  sold,  which  has  been  even  a  larger  quantity,  at  a  heavy 
loss  to  ourselves. 

So  far  as  the  above  quotation  might  refer  to  large  glass,  the  present 
form  of  tariff  naturally  compels  the  American  manufacturer,  m  some 
measure,  to  attempt  to  do  this  very  thing,  i.  e.,  to  ask  a  high  price 
on  glass  over  10  sqiiare  feet  to  make  good  the  loss  he  is  constantly  sus- 
taining on  small  glass.  The  flat-rate  tariff  that  we  propose  would  re- 
move not  only  this  necessity  but  the  opportunity  for  so  doing. 
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He  says  further: 

Whereupon  the  plate-glass  tinist  showed  a  new  phase  of  trust  management 
in  writing  importers  that  they  must  not  bring  in  glass  or  they  would  be  cut  off 
from  home  supply  upon  such  sizes  as  could  not  be  Imported  to  advantage,  and 
the  importers  had  to  discontinue  their  effort  to  save  the  home  consumer  and 
advantage  themselves,  and  leave  that  consumer  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
trust  upon  an  increase  of  price  of  100  per  cent 

The  size  of  the  imports  and  the  enormous  increase  that  has  taken 
place  show  conclusively  as  to  whether  importers  have  been  forced 
to  discontinue  their  importations.  During  all  the  years  when  these 
imports  have  been  increasing  so  largely,  it  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  the  American  manufacturers  to  stop  them.  Our  efforts  to  make 
ends  meet  have  been  carried  to  the  farthest  extreme — the  extreme  of 
doing  our  business  substantially  without  profit.  To  have  carried  these 
efforts  far  enough  to  have  displaced  imported  glass  completely  would 
have  meant  ruin  to  every  concern  engaged  in  such  an  effort,  because 
of  the  low  prices  on  small  glass.  The  plate-glass  business  is  peculiar 
in  this,  that  it  is  much  less  profitable  to  furnish  1,000  plates  of  one 
size  than  to  furnish  1,000  plates  of  1,000  different  sizes.  In  almost 
every  enterprise  just  the  opposite  condition  obtains.  You  can  fur- 
nish one  plate  of  a  given  size  at  little  or  no  waste,  because  you  can 
always  select  from  your  stock  or  from  your  factory  product  something 
that  so  nearly  approaches  it  that  the  loss  is  inconsiderable ;  but  inasmucn 
as  the  glass  commg  from  the  factory  into  the  warehouse  may  contain 
defects  of  a  hundred  different  kinds,  which  determine  how  the  glass 
must  be  cut,  any  order  calling  for  1,000  plates  of  one  size  of  necessity 
involves  a  much  larger  waste  in  cutting  than  does  a  miscellaneous 
order  embracing  all  sorts  of  sizes.  Here,  again,  is  another  instance 
in  which  the  present  tariff  has  worked  great  hardship  upon  the  Amer- 
ican producer,  for  the  reason  that  the  importer  and  the -consumer, 
in  his  endeavor  to  set  the  largest  possible  piece  of  glass  at  the  min- 
imum rate  of  duty,  lias  established  the  custom  of  consuming  the  larg- 
est quantities  of  glass  in  the  maximum  sizes  that  can  be  brought  in 
under  each  bracket,  with  the  result  that  the  consumption  of  24  by  30 
and  18  by  40,  both  of  which  contain  exactly  5  feet  and  come  in  at  10 
cents  per  foot  duty,  has  grown  out  of  proportion  to  the  use  and  im- 
ports of  other  sizes.  To  make  this  a  little  plainer,  the  duty  on  a 
24  by  32,  which  is  only  2  inches  larger  than  a  24  by  30,  is  22^  cents 

BT  square  foot,  as  against  10  cents  per  square  foot  on  a  24  by  30. 
ence,  of  course,  everybody  prefers  to  use  24  by  30.  This  has  grown 
to  such  an  extraordinary  extent  that  these  and  other  bracket  sizes 
have  become  a  large  part  of  the  consumption  of  glass  used  in  furni- 
ture manufacture,  and  for  the  reasons  above  stated  has  become  a 
great  hardship  upon  the  American  manufacturer,  who  has  only  this 
market  in  which  to  sell  his  product,  because  the  waste  in  cutting  is 
enormously  increased  thereby.  To  the  European  manufacturer  who 
sells  these  sizes  in  this  market,  it  is  not  nearly  so  important,  because 
he  has  all  the  other  markets  of  the  world,  in  which  these  conditions  do 
not  exist;  so  that  this  particular  difficulty  exists  only  with  reference 
to  a  part  of  his  business  whereas  it  exists  with  regard  to  all  of  ours. 
With  this  explanation,  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  understand  that  the 
effort  we  made  years  ago  to  have  something  to  say  with  regard  to 
what  those  who  buy  from  us  should  import  was  an  effort  to  secure 
from  them  a  fair  aistribution  of  the  sizes  embraced  in  their  order. 
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Of  course  the  foreiffn  manufacturer  prefers  orders  that  are  as 
miscellaneous  as  possible,  and  he  would  make  a  more  favorable  price 
on  the  miscellaneous  sizes  than  he  would  on  the  bracket  sizes.  Many 
years  ago  we  did  for  a  brief  time  endeavor  to  compel  parties  who  not 
only  bought  from  us  but  also  imported  to  give  us  a  fair  distribution 
of  their  business.  In  other  words,  that  thev  should  not  give  the  for- 
eigner all  the  cream,  upon  which  he  could  get  a  specitu  price,  and 
give  us  the  skimmed  milk.  We  did  not  want  to  furnish  bracket  sizes 
exclusively,  with  a  large  attendant  waste  in  cutting,  and  allow  them 
to  give  the  orders  for  more  desirable  sizes  to  the  foreigner.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Miles  thinks  it  was  perfectly  fair  to  the  importer  to  take 
**  advantage  "  of  us,  but  very  wicked  for  us  to  try  to  protect  ourselves 
against  unfair  discrimination.  The  elimination  of  the  several  brack- 
ets by  the  adoption  of  a  flat  rate  of  duty  will,  of  course,  eliminate  all 
questions  of  this  character.  But  with  the  large  increase  in  cost  that 
has  taken  place,  through  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  be- 
ginning shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  we  have  l)oen 
m  a  constantly  less  favorable  position  and  have  been  driven  further 
and  further  out  of  business,  so  far  as  competition  with  the  foreigners 
on  small  glass  is  concerned. 

To  give  you  further  evidence  on  his  repeated  charge  of  "  an  increase 
of  price  of  100  per  cent,"  we  herewith  show  a  schedule  setting  forth 
the  prices  that  have  existed  in  the  United  States  in  five-year  periods 
for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  also  for  the  current  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  prices  for  glazing  glass  at  periods  of 
five  years  from  1875  and  to  date: 


1876. 

1880. 

1886. 

1890. 

1895. 

1900. 

1906. 

1908. 

1  to  S  feet        

$0.71 
.84 
1.12 
1.49 
1.56 
1.69 

10.51 

.61 

.80 

1.06 

1.11 

1.21 

10.46 

.55 

.72 

.96 

1.01 

1.09 

•0.40 
.48 
.64 
.8-> 
.89 
.97 

10.80 
.86 
.4i* 
.68 
.66 
.72 

10.81 

.88 
.60 
.81 
.85 
.90 

10.1875 
.2.6 
.86 
.416 
.436 
.462 

I0.1H75 

8  to  5  feet 

.225 

6  to  10  feet    

.36 

10  to 'AS  feet                            

.89 

2.S  to  50  feet 

.408 

fiO  to  100  feet                        

.432 

These  prices  are  the  retail  prices  to  the  consumer  for  glazing  glass 
and  show  the  average  prices  that  have  prevailed  in  each  of  the  years 
stated,  which  shows  conclusively  the  unreliability  of  Mr.  Miles's 
statement.  These  figures,  when  taken  in  connection  with  our  earn- 
ings, show  conclusively  that  the  American  consumer  has  not  been 
robbed;  and,  furthermore,  that  inasmuch  as  about  two-thirds  of  the 
glass  consumed  is  under  10  square  feet  in  area  (24  by  60  inches),  that 
the  consumer  has  actually  been  supplied  a  large  part  at  a  loss  to  the 
producer. 

Mr.  Miles  further  says  that — 

About  five  months  ago  the  plate-glass  people  got  into  a  little  quarrel  among 
themselves  and  cut  their  prices  35  per  cent.  The  factories  have  been  running 
full  time  at  this  lower  rate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  of  the  18  factories  in  this  country 
only  1  or  2  have  run  continuously  this  year;  the  remainder  have  been 
shut  down  varying  periods,  from  a  month  up  to  five  or  six  months 
out  of  the  jear,  due  to  the  general  sta^ation  of  business.  With  this 
condition  in  existence,  fierce  competition  resulted  early  in  the  year 
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for  what  small  proportion  of  the  business  was  desirable  in  its  char- 
acter. 
He  further  says: 

These  figures,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  extent  of  their  control,  because  they 
hold  substantially  a  complete  control  upon  those  larger  sizes  of  glass,  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  business  depends;  the  small  sizes  being  only  cuttings  or 
salvage  from  defective  or  brolcen  large  sheets,  wherein  the  profit  lies. 

If  we  were  only  compelled  to  sell  as  small  sizes  such  small  glass  as 
results  "  only  from  cuttings  or  salvage,"  there  would  be  some  oppor- 
tunity to  do  some  of  the  things  which  he  charges,  but  since  the  natural 
production  of  small  sizes  under  10  square  feet  (24  by  60  inches)  is 
only  about  25  per  cent,  whereas  the  actual  consumption  has  grown 
until  it  is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  you  can  see  that  he  entirely 
misrepresents  the  real  facts,  because  about  40  per  cent  of  the  consump- 
tion has  to  be  cut  out  of  large  glass  with  heavy  attendant  losses. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  Mr.  Miles's  statement 
with  regard  to  what  he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  in  his  own  business. 

Mr.  Clark  asked : 

Do  they  [referring  to  people  in  Mr.  Miles's  line  of  business],  in  aiming  at  16 
per  cent,  sometimes  make  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Miles.  Back  in  the  days  of  competition  I  made  30  per  cent,  buying  my 
steel  in  the  open  market.  Well,  30  per  cent  is  too  high.  I  made  it  on  the  book 
assets,  but  I  made  20  per  cent  easily  right  along,  and  now  that  the  trusts  have 
put  my  costs  up  I  make  next  to  nothing. 

And  when  Mr.  Clark  made  a  more  definite  inquiry  as  to  "  what  is  a 
reasonable  profit,"  Mr.  Miles  said : 

Why,  15  per  cent  per  annum  would  be  right  good  in  our  trade. 

And  yet  because  we  have  paid  our  stockholders  an  average  of  4J 
per  cent  and  laid  by  a  surplus  averaging  about  3  J  per  cent  per  annum, 
practically  all  of  which,  however,  has  been  made  from  auxiliary 
sources,  while  out  of  the  actual  manufacture  of  plate  glass  we  have 
made  little  or  nothing,  Mr.  Miles  regards  us  as  having  robbed  the 

f)ublic,  and  charges  the  former  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  having 
eft  the  public  wholly  at  our  mercy.     It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
when  he  was  making  30  per  cent  how  he  regarded  himself. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
By  W.  L.  Clause,  President. 

State  of  Pennsylvania,  County  of  Allegheny^  ss: 

I,  W.  L.  Clause,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Plate 
Glass  Company,  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  do  depose  and 
say  that  the  statements  made  in  the  foregoing  brief,  which  pertain  to 
the  business  of  the  said  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company,  are  true,  and 
that  all  other  statements  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge and  belief. 

W.  L.  Clause. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  18th  day  of 
December,  A.  D.  1908. 

lSeal.]  L.  A.  Bailey, 

Notary  Public. 
My  commission  expires  February  26, 1909. 
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HON.  £.  B.  VBEELAND,  M.  C,  SXTBMITS  MEMOBIAL  OF  THE  INTEE- 
STATE  FUEMTUBE  MANTJEACTXTBEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  ASKING 
EEDUCTION  nr  DUTY  ON  PLATE  GLASS, 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  December  SSj  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  meeting  assembled,  do  most  respectfully  represent  to  your 
honorable  body  that  the  schedule  of  tariff  on  plate  glass  in  the 
Dingley  bill  is  excessive,  and  we  would  reconmiend  the  following 
schedule : 

Per  square  foot. 
Sizes  not  exceeding  16  x  24 $0. 04 

Sizes  exceeding  16  x  24  and  not  exceeding  24  x  30 .  05 

Sizes  exceeding  24  x  30  and  not  exceeding  24  x  60 .  12 

Sizes  exceeding  24x60 .20 

It  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  this  schedule  amply  covers  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  and 
we  further  believe  that  the  domestic  factories  are  amply  strong  and 
well  enough  established  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturers, if  the  domestic  manufacturer  is  protected  by  a  tariff  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  M.  Knapp, 

J.    A.    HULQUIST, 
F.  O.  NORQUIST, 

Committee  of  the  Interstate  Furniture 

Manufacturers^  Association. 
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[Paragraphs  104-107.] 

HUGH  LYONS,  LANSING,  MICH,  THINKS  THAT  THE  DITTIES  ON 
POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  AEE  TOO  HIGH. 

Lansing,  Mich.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  When  you  take  up  the  cast  polished  plate-glass  schedule 
in  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  following  facts  might  be  of  some  interest: 

While  the  schedule  as  listed  looks  to  be  reasonable  and  low  when 
you  consider  the  list  price  of  glass  listed  by  the  various  manufac- 
turers, however,  in  taking  into  consideration  that  there  is  always  a 
discount  ranging  from  75  to  90  per  cent  from  said  list,  it  will  be  ap- 
parent that  the  tariff  list  is  unreasonable. 

The  first  item  of  16  to  24  inches  or  under  should  not  be  considered, 
as  there  is  but  very  little  of  these  extreme  small  sizes  used,  and  as 
they  are  to  a  certain  extent  waste  or  by-products,  glass  manufac- 
turers of  this  country,  and  in  fact  in  all  countries,  are  always  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  dispose  of  the  small  sizes  at  extremely  low  prices. 

It  will  be  evident  to  your  committee  that  the  last  two  brackets, 
viz,  24  by  60  inches,  and  all  above  that  on  which  the  duty  is  22^  and 
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35  cents  per  square  foot,  respectively,  comprise  90  per  cent  of  the 
volume  01  glass  consumed  in  the  United  States;  therefore  it  is  fair 
to  place  the  average  duty  at  about  25  cents  per  square  foot  on  glass 
imported,  or  the  sizes  used  in  this  country. 

In  the  last  ten  y^ars  the  wholesale  price  of  glass  has  fluctuated  from 
70  and  7^  to  90  per  cent  off  the  list,  making  nearly  200  per  cent 
fluctuation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  plate  glass  and  labor  employed  therein  has  not 
fluctuated  during  the  last  ten  years  to  exceed  50  per  cent.. 

There  are  now,  we  believe,  in  this  country  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plate  glass  some  19  or  20  factories — enough  to  supply  all 
the  demana  of  the  trade  at  the  present  demand.  About  half  of  these 
factories  are  owned  by  one  company.  The  other  half,  or  so-called 
"  independent,"  invariably  take  their  prices,  and,  we  might  say,  are 
ruled  exclusively  by  the  company  owning  half  of  these  plants. 

The  manufacturers  using  plate  glass  as  a  part  of  their  raw  material 
number  up  into  the  thousands.  It  is  safe  to  place  the  number  of  these 
manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  use  plate  glass  as  their  raw 
material  at  4,000  or  5,000.  It  will  therefore  readily  appeal  to  you 
that  the  fluctuation,  amounting  nearly  to  200  per  cent  on  plate 
glass,  is  demoralizing  to  these  four  or  five  thousand  manufacturers. 

The  average  price  of  producing  plate  glass  in  Belgium  and  other 
foreign  countries  is  17  cents  per  foot  for  all  sizes.  The  average  cost 
of  production  in  the  Unitea  States  is  about  22  cents  for  all  sizes. 
Therefore  it  will  be  apparent  to  you  that  there  is  5  cents  a  foot  dif- 
ference in  cost  of  production,  ana  it  occurs  to  the  writer  an  average 
of  8  cents' per  square  foot  duty  on  price  of  plate  glass  would  give 
ample  protection  to  the  manufacturers  in  this  country. 

Ill  all  probability  it  will  be  argued  in  favor  of  leaving  the  plate- 
glass  list  schedule  alone.  Glass  is  now  selling  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and,  in  fact,  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  manufactur- 
ers. This  the  writer  will  concede.  However,  once  that  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  plate-glass  schedule,  it 
is  the  writer's  opinion  that  plate  glass  will  take  a  wonderful  jump  in 
price. 

We  might  say,  in  conclusion,  that  the  writer  is  a  protectionist,  and 
is  willing  to  concede  ample  protection  to  glass  manufacturers.    How- 
ever, he  believes  that  even  a  good  thing  may  be  overdone. 
Kespectfully,  yours, 

Hugh  Lyons. 


THE  DATTON  (OHIO)  ABT  GLASS  WOBKS  THINKS  THAT  THE 
DITTIES  ON  SMALL  SIZES  OF  POLISHED  PLATE  GLASS  SHOULD 
NOT  BE  nrCBEASED. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  December  i,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Noticing  that  you  are  considering  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  on  polished  plate  glass,  we  beg  to  state  that  it  is  very  important 
that  the  duty  on  this  material  in  small  sizes  should  not  be  increased. 
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The  adoption  of  a  uniform  flat  rate  on  all  sizes  would  certainly 
mean  great  hann  to  all  mirror  manufacturers  that  do  not  mautiiactui'e 
their  own  glass. 

Most  of  the  mirrors  made  are  under  5  feet  square,  and  if  you  would 
increase  the  taritf  on  these  sizes  it  would  not  only  hurt  the  manu- 
facturers but  also  the  public  at  large  would  suffer. 
^  It  is  hard  enough,  under  present  conditions,  to  get  suitable  glass  for 
silvering  under  5  feet  square,  as  the  plate-glass  manufacturei*s  have 
always  "  contracted  "  for  these  sizes.  In  fact,  most  of  them  have 
their  own  beveling  and  silvering  plants. 

We  wish  to  state,  therefore,  that  the  slightest  increase  in  the  tariff 
on  these  smaller  sizes  would  mean  the  destruction  of  thousands  of 
small  and  ipedium  sized  mirror  manufacturers  throughout  the  United 
States. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Dayton  Art  Glass  TVorks, 

Paul  Winterlich,  Proprietor. 


S.  WIEDEBEE  &  CO.,  HEW  TOBK  CITY,  WEITE  BELATIVE  TO 
SnVEEED  AlfD  UlTSILVEBED  CAST  POLISHED  PLATE. 

New  York,  December  SS,  1908. 

COMMriTEE   ON   WaYS   AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  wide  difference  in 
the  tariff  on  silvered  and  unsilvered  cast  pohshed  plate  glass. 

For  example,  cast  pohshed  plate  glass  not  exceeding  16  by  24 
inches  5  cents  per  square  foot  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  against 
45  per  cent  on  mirrors,  would  work  out  as  follows: 

Entered  value,  16  by  24  unsilvered  plate ?1. 20 

2\  square  feet,  at  5  cents 13 

10  per  cent  ad  valorem 12 

Total  cost 1.45 

Entered  value  silvered  plate,  same  size 1. 33 

Duty,  45  per  cent 60 

1.93 

Or  a  difference  of  nearly  25  per  cent. 

As  the  cost  of  silvering  is  but  5  cents  per  s(juare  foot,  the  greater 
part  of  which  is  for  actual  silver  used,  there  is  obviouslv  no  benefit 
accruing  to  the  American  workman  in  having  the  silvering  only 
done  in  this  country;  on  the  contrary,  it  entails  a  great  deal  of  un- 
necessary handling  and  repadcing,  none  of  whiili  improves  the 
•quahty,  but  adds  an  unnecessary  item  of  cost  to  the  consumer. 

As  the  total  cost  of  silvering  a  16  by  24  plate  is  but  13  cents,  of 
which  sum  only  4  cents  represents  labor,  the  balance  being  for  actual 
materials  used,  we  fail  to  see  any  logical  reason  why  silvered  glass 
should  be  subject  to  such  an  excessive  rate  as  compared  to  imsilvered 
glass. 

Especially  so  does  this  apply  to  silvered  *'schock"  or  window  glass, 
as  this  cheap  glass,  used  by  the  masses  exclusively,  is  taxed  at  the 
same  rate  as  plate  glass  wnen  imported  silvered,  viz,  45  per  cent; 
whereas  when  imported  unsilvered  the  same  glass  is  taxed  at  only 
1 J  cents  per  pound. 
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As  we  import  small  umnoimted  or  xmframed  mirrors  exclusively, 
and  as  these  are  used  by  manufacturers  of  toilet  articles  and  hand 
mirrors,  the  only  result  is  that  the  manufacturer  pays  an  excessive 
price,  which  he  adds  to  cost,  and  the  biu-den  eventually  rests  on  the 
consumer. 

A  duty  of  45  per  cent  may  well  be  applied  to  framed  mirrors,  as 
the  ^lass  value  in  almost  all  cases  is  relatively  but  |  to  ^V  of  the  fin- 
ished or  framed  article;  but  unmounted  mirrors  up'  to  about  6  by  6 
inches  should  not  be  taxed  at  such  an  excessive  rate  as  45  per  cent. 
Diamonds  unset  or  immounted  pay  but  10  per  cent,  and  are  not  a 
necessity,  whereas  a  sniall  mirror  of  some  kind  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  A.  Landau, 
Representing  N.  Wiederer  <&  Co.j  New  York  City. 


OPTICAL  GOODS. 

[Paragraphs  108, 109,  110,  111,  and  565.] 

STATEMENT  OF  OEOBOE  W.  WELLS,  OF  SOUTHBBIDOE,  HASS., 
ASEUTO  BETENTION  OF  PBESENT  RATES  ON  OPTICAL  GOODS 
WITH  SOME  CHANGES  IN  CLASSIFICATION. 

Tuesday,  November  J?4j  1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Wells. 

Mr.  Welub.  My  name  is  George  W.  Wells,  and  I  am  president  of 
the  American  Optical  CJompany,  of  Southbridge,  Mass.  I  desire  to 
speak  briefly  with  reference  to  paragraphs  108,  109,  110,  and  111, 
and  also  paragraph  565  of  the  free  list. 

My  company  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  goods,  such 
as  spectacles,  eyeglasses,  goggles,  tost  cases,  lenses,  mountings,  and 
cases  for  glasses.  What  we  desire  is  the  continuance  of  paragraphs 
108  and  110  of  the  present  law. 

After  changing  paragraph  109  to  conform  to  decisions  that  have 
been  made  under  it,  we  would  recommend,  if  the  conmiittee  please, 
further  changes  as  follows: 

First,  after  the  word  "  cylindrical,''  strike  out  the  word  "  or." 

Second,  after  the  word  "  prismatic,"  insert  a  comma  and  the  words 
"toric  or  other." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  mind  spelling  that  word  for  me? 

Mr.  Wells.  T-o-r-i-c 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  mind  defining  that  word  for  me? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  definition  would  be,  in  my  terms,  two  spherical 
curves  on  one  surface.  If  you  should  take  a  doorknob  and  cut  a  slice 
off  of  the  side,  you  would  get  a  toric.    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  idea  in  suggesting  this  is  that  there  should  be  no 
misunderstanding  in  classifying  these  glasses,  and  the  word  "  other  " 
is  inserted  so  that  later  on,  as  there  are  likely  to  be  other  kinds  of 
lenses  than  those  defined  in  the  old  law,  this  would  simplify  the 
classification,  and  that  is  our  only  object. 
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We  would  like  to  have  paragraph  111  changed  as  follows:  First, 
after  the  word  "optical"  insert  the  words  "or  scientific;"  and. 
second,  before  the  word  "  frames  "  insert  the  words  "  optical  parts  " 
and  a  comma;  and,  third,  that  the  paragraph  should  be  changed  to 
conform  to  decisions  rendered,  as  I  have  suggested  before. 

The  optical  industry  in  this  country  is  carried  on  by  twenty  to 
twenty-nve  firms  or  companies,  besides  an  incidental  optical  business 
by  jobbers  and  manufacturing  opticians.  It  is  mainly  located  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Michigan.  The  capital  employed  is  estimated  at  $6,000,- 
000,  the  number  of  employees  at  6,250,  the  wages  paid  annually  at 
$3,365,000,  and  the  annual  product  at  $7,315,000.  The  business  was 
begun  in  a  small  way  in  1833,  but  the  principal  development  has  been 
made  in  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

The  reason  I  give  these  figures,  gentlemen,  is  that  until  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  the  optical  business  in  the  lines  in  which  we 
are  interested  was  practically  nothing.  At  the  time  I  learned  the 
trade  there  were  very  few  employees  in  the  United  States  manufac- 
turing this  class  of  goods,  so  that  the  development  has  been  under  the 
protective  tariff  as  it  has  existed  for  the  past  thirty-five  years. 

There  is  no  trust  or  combination  in  the  business  and  no  agreement 
to  fix  prices.  If  some  concern  cuts  prices,  the  others  follow.  This 
may  seem  like  uniformity,  but  it  is  the  result  of  strict  competition. 

The  prices  of  none  of  our  products  have  been  increased  as  the  result 
of  protection;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  repeatedly  been  reduced. 
From  1865  to  1870  a  line  of  spectacles  were  sold  from  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Now  a  better  article  is  sold  for  $2  a  dozen.  The  old  were 
made  from  imported  steel  and  imported  lenses;  the  new  from  all- 
domestic  steel  and  lenses,  except  the  rough  stock  for  lenses,  which  is 
not  made  in  this  country.  What  is  true  of  this  class  of  our  products 
is  true  in  varying  degrees  of  all  the  others. 

I  do  not  want  it  understood,  if  the  committee  please,  that  these 
articles  of  goods  mentioned  at  $2  per  dozen  are  the  lowest  price  class 
of  goods  we  manufacture,  because  there  are  many  others  manufac- 
tured by  ourselves  or  others  in  this  line  of  business.  It  is  a  fact  that 
goods  are  made  in  this  country  as  low  as  $6  per  gross  and  varying 
from  that  price  on  up. 

The  wages  paid  in  our  industry  are  from  two  to  three  times  as 
high  as  those  paid  for  the  same  classes  of  work  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, our  principal  foreign  competitors.  Ninety  per  cent,  in  many 
cases,  of  the  cost  is  labor,  and  for  this  reason  duties  can  not  be  re- 
duced without  endangering  employment  and  wages. 

AVe  export  to  nearly  all  countries  for  exactly  the  same  prices  that 
we  get  at  home.  Our  exportation  is,  however,  but  from  6  to  10  per 
cent  of  our  production,  and  it  is  wholly  due  to  the  superiority  of  our 
goods.  The  fact  that  w*.  are  able  to  export  does  not  prove  that  we  no 
longer  need  protection.  The  business  of  our  foreign  competitors  has 
been  developed  and  improved,  like  our  own,  and  they  often  imitate 
our  styles  and  export  the  goods  to  this  country  at  prices  with  which 
we  could  not  compete  without  protection. 

I  might  add  also  that  they  import  into  other  countries  from  this 
country  tools  and  machinery  for  manufacturing  the  goods  from  the 
Kame  processes  that  we  use  here  at  home. 

We  do  not  claim  that  protection  is  needed  wholly  on  account  of  the 
labor  which  we  employ.    The  labor  and  risk  and  responsibility  of 
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the  owners  needs  defense  against  conditions  of  production  very  dis- 
similar to  our  own,  which  involve  a  lower  cost  in  nearly  all  respects. 
Besides,  it  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  either  producer  or  consumer,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  great  detriment  to  have  our  industry  disorganized 
or  depressed  by  aggressive  and  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Taking  up  now  the  matter  of  paragraph  565  on  the  free  list,  which 
includes  the  optical  disks  for  lenses,  I  will  say  that  those  are  on  the 
free  list  to-day.  It  is  necessary  they  should  be  kept  on  the  free  list 
in  order  that  we  may  compete  in  that  line  of  goods,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  produced  and  we  can  not  get  them  produced  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  quite  understand,  if  you  can  sell  abroad  in 
competition  with  those  producers,  how  they  can  sell  the  same  article 
in  this  country  at  a  lower  price  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Wells!  It  is  wholly  the  quality  of  the  goods.  It  is  an  ac- 
cepted fact  through  the  United  States  and  through  the  entire  world 
that  the  goods  made  in  this  country  in  the  line  oi  optical  articles  are 
superior  to  anything  made  in  any  foreign  coimtry,  and  they  sell  on 
their  merits,  because  some  want  and  wifl  have  the  best.  That  is  the 
only  reason  we  can  sell  in  that  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  can  defeat  competition  in  their  markets,  how 
can  they  undersell  you  in  your  own  market? 

Mr.  Wells.  We  do  not  compete  with  their  goods.  We  have  some- 
thiug  better  than  they  make.  They  can  not  make  it,  and  they  pay  our 
prices  for  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  make  goods  so  much  better  than  theirs  that 
tliev  can  not  approach  you  in  competition  over  there,  how  can  they 
approach  you  m  competition  here? 

ftlr.  Wells.  They  can  do  it.  They  can  put  goods  into  this  coun- 
try for  very  much  less  than  we  can  sell  them  for,  on  the  cheaper 
grades  of  goods,  without  protection. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  good  as  yours? 

Mr.  Weli^.  As  good  as  our  cheap  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see.  It  is  the  expensive  goods  you  excel  in  pro- 
ducing ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  the  higher-class  goods  and  lenses.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  industry  in  the  United  States  that  has  progressed  to  the  extent 
of  the  optical  business  along  the  line  not  only  of  cheapening  their 
production  but  of  improving  the  quality,  so  that  it  is  an  acknowl- 
edged fact  throughout  the  world  that  the  American  spectacle  and 
eyeglass  lenses  are  the  very  best. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  make  those  refractory  binoculars? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  AVhere  are  they  made? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  line  of  goods  in  which  I  think  you  are  interested 
to  ask  questions  about  are  probably  made  by  the  Bausch-Lomb  Op- 
tical Company,  and  a  representative  of  that  company  will  be  called 
next. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  made  in  Germany,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  say  that  the  lenses  are  on  the  free  list  and 
can  not  be  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  was  it? 
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Mr.  Wells.  The  optical  disks  for  lenses.  It  is  the  rouffh  stock 
from  which  we  make  the  lens.  That  stock  is  not  and  never  has  been 
made  in  this  country. 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWABD  BAXTSCH,  OF  BOCHESTEB,  N.  T.,  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  OPTICAL  GOODS  AND  ICELAND  SFAB. 

Tuesday,  November  Bi^  1908. 

Sir.  Bausch.  If  the  committee  please,  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Wells.  I  think  it  is  also  well  to  state, 
that  there  may  be  no  misconception,  that  Mr.  Wells  spoke  of  the 
optical  industry,  meaning  to  apply  it  to  his  products  and  those  of 
others  in  spectacles  and  spectacle  frames  particularly,  whereas  our 
situation  is  different,  in  so  far  as  we  manufacture,  in  addition  to 
spectacle  lenses,  such  articles  as  photographic  lenses,  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, surveying  instruments,  and  a  variety  of  other  instruments 
which  might  perhaps  be  defined  as  scientific  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  being  manufacturers,  business  conditions  have 
brought  about  making  us  importers  of  chemicals,  chemical  glassware, 
and  allied  laboratory  supplies.  Importers  of  these  goods  have  had 
a  great  deal  of  difficulty,  and  the  Government  as  well,  in  a  proper 
classification  of  them,  and  there  have  been  very  many  cases  referred 
to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and  there  have  been  decisions 
varying  from  40  to  60  per  cent. 

We  would  suggest  the  insertion  of  a  new  paragraph  to  take  care 
of  that  portion  of  it,  to  read  as  follows : 

Glassware,  blown,  pressed,  or  molded,  in  the  form  of  beakers,  flasks,  burettes, 
pipettes,  or  other  articles  used  for  chemical  purposes  (except  glass  bottles), 
forty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

We  also  suggest  adding  to  the  free  list,  following  paragraph  578, 
which  I  think  should  be  suitably  numbered  and  named  Iceland  spar. 
I  have  not  time  to  see  whether  that  can  be  brought  to  this  country 
or  not.  We  have  not  made  an  effort  to  do  so,  and  there  may  be  some 
provision  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  brought  here.  Iceland  spar 
is  a  product  found  only  in  Iceland.  The  mines  from  which  it  is 
taken,  I  understand,  are  flooded.  The  Danish  Government  has  sole 
control  of  the  product,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  be  or  whatever 
supply  there  may  be,  and  to  our  knowleage  it  is  not  found  in  an^ 
other  part  of  the  world;  at  any  rate,  in  any  usable  quantity.  It  is 
desirable  to  take  up  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  this  is 
embodied.  It  is  used  in  scientific  apparatus  for  polarizing  purposes 
and  the  testing  of  sugars  and  oils. 


MAX  DEEY,  NEW  TOKK  CITY,  INDOKSES  EEttTFESTS  MADE  FOB 
PBOTECTION  FOB  MANXTFACTUBEBS  OF  OPTICAL  GOODS. 

Tuesday,  November  g^,  1908. 
Mr.  Drey.  I  have  no  brief  to  submit,  if  the  committee  please,  and 
nothing  special  to  state  in  addition  to  what  Mr.  Wells  has  stated, 
except  that  our  business  is  practically  the  same  as  his.    We  make 
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practically  the  same  line,  the  main  diflference  being  that  his  is  an 
established  business  so  far  as  the  lens  part  goes  and  in  ours  is  entirely 
new.  We  have  been  making  lenses  in  a  very  small  experimental  way 
for  about  four  years,  and  we  have  just  come  to  the  point  where  we 
are  putting  up  a  building  and  putting  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
dollars  capital  into  this  particular  branch  of  our  business.  We  em- 
ploy about  325  hands  now,  and  we  will  within  a  year  and  a  half,  if 
this  business  develops  as  we  hope,  add  probably  100  more. 

The  lens-making  business,  as  I  say,  is  new  to  us,  and  we  feel  very 
keenly  the  need  oi  protection.  Two  different  concerns  have  started 
in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  have  failed  and  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, and  one  concern  has  gone  through  a  great  many  vicissitudes. 
They  started  since  the  Dingley  tariff — ^I  think  in  about  1898  or 
1899 — and  have  lost  all  their  conmion  stock  and  one  issue  of  j)referred 
stock,  and  are  just  again  getting  on  their  feet  So  I  think  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  the  tariff  is  not  excessive.  We  would  like  to  see 
the  tariff  retained  as  it  is,  as  we  feel  it  is  vital  to  the  investment  of 
capital  and  the  employment  of  labor  which  we  expect  to  employ. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  say  you  are  making  lenses? 

Mr.  Drey.  Only  in  a  small  way.  We  manufacture  frames  and 
optical  machinery  and  instruments. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  is  your  plant? 

Mr.  Drey.  Geneva,  N.  Y. ;  halfway  between  Rochester  and  Syra- 
cuse; 100  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  I  believe  that  is  all  I  have  to  say, 
and  I  thank  you. 

New  York,  December  28^  1908. 
WiM-iAM  K.  Payne,  Esgl, 

Clerk  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hovse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  pages  1224  and  1225 
of  the  pamphlet  sent,  in  which  I  appear  as  having  made  a  statement 
before  your  conmiittee. 

As  I  had  not  appeared  personally  there,  the  printing  of  my  name 
on  these  pages  is  evidently  caused  by  an  error,  which  I  would  like 
you  to  correct. 

Yours,  truly,  Max  Drey. 


SPECTACLES  AND  EYEGLASSES. 

[Paragraph  108.] 

THE  SPENCEE  OPTICAL  COMPANY,   NEW  YOEK  CITY,   MAKES 
SUOOESTIONS  EELATIVE  TO  SPECTACLES  AND  EYEGLASSES. 

31  Maiden  Lane,  New  Tork^  January  5, 1909. 
The  CoMMrrTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  have  been  manufacturing  and  importins;  spectacles 
and  eyeglasses  and  other  optical  goods  for  the  past  lorty  years. 
Considerable  of  the  time  our  imports  and  manufactured  products 
have  been  about  equal  in  value. 
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I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  schedule  of  tariff  rates  upon  optical 
goods  now  in  force  under  the  Dingley  bill,  with  few  exceptions,  is 
the  best  tariff  biU  that  I  have  ever  done  business  under.  There  are 
some  apparent  inconsistencies,  but  when  thoroughly  investi^ted,  I 
believe  your  committee  will  decide  that  the  points  are  well  taken. 

Referring  to  paragraph  108  of  the  tariff  bill  now  in  force:  Spec- 
tacle and  spectacle  frames  for  the  same  or  parts  thereof,  finished  or 
unfinished,  valued  not  over  40  cents  per  dozen,  20  cents  per  dozen 
specific  duty  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  This  would  make 
the  percentage  very  high  on  the  cheapest  kind  of  glasses  that  are 
made  in  France  and  Germany.  There  are  spectacles  that  can  be 
purchased  in  these  two  countries  as  low  as  15  francs  per  gross  in 
France  and  12  marks  in  Germany,  about  the  equivalent  in  our  money 
to  25  cents  per  dozen.  These  goods  arc  made  to  a  very  great  extent 
at  home  by  families,  all  members  participating.  The  families  are 
mostly  farmers,  and  they  take  up  this  work  in  the  winter  months, 
when  they  can  not  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
any  regular  labor  to  compete  with  them. 

These  spectacles  have  neretofore  been  imported  into  this  conntrj' 
billed  to  their  own  agents  and  apparently  at  their  own  price.  These 
spectacles  contain  the  most  inferior  lenses  made,  b?ing  made  fron; 
cuttings  of  common  green  window  glass,  only  one  side  being  ground 
at  all,  and  that  very  imperfectly  done,  while  the  other  side,  when 
examined  under  a  magnifying  glass,  shows  them  to  be  imperfect, 
irregular,  and  full  of  aberrations,  wholly  unfit  for  the  use  of  the 
human  eye.  A  noted  oculist  of  New  York  told  me  these  glasses 
would  produce  artificial  astigmatism  and  otherwise  prove  injurious. 

I  should  deem  it  good  policy  that  these  cheap  goods  should  be 
prohibited  from  coming  into  this  country  at  any  price^  as  they  are 
more  injurious  than  adulterated  food,  through  the  ignorance  of 
the  purchasers,  who  think  they  are  practicing  economy,  thereby  bring- 
ing irreparable  injury  upon  themselves.  It  would  seem  as  though 
the  committee  in  forming  the  Dingley  bill  took  this  view  of  the 
matter. 

I  am  inclosing  you  a  sample  of  a  fairly  good  steel  nickel -plated 
spectacle  frame.  We  have  imported  a  great  many  hundred  d:^zen  of 
these  frames  under  the  present  tariff  bill,  and  they  cost  us  2  francs  per 
dozen.  In  France  this,  as  you  well  know,  would  be  38f  cents  per 
dozen,  and  at  this  price  they  are  packed  in  cases  and  delivered  to 
seaport  without  extra  charge.  After  paying  the  present  specific 
duty  of  20  cents  per  dozen  and  an  ad  valorem  oiity  of  15  per  cent  and 
adding  the  freight  from  Havre  to  New  York  the  cost  of  this  frame 
will  not  exceed  70  cents  per  dozen. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  manufacturer  in  this  country 
to  make  these  goods  at  the  above  cost,  for  the  reason  that  the  item  of 
labor  of  manufacture  of  spectacles  and  eyeglasses  is  from  75  to  85 
per  cent  of  their  cost  and  the  wages  of  skilled  mechanics  abroad  are 
but  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  amount  which  the  same  skilled  me- 
chanics command  in  this  country.  The  difference  between  unskilled 
labor  abroad  and  here  is  still  greater  in  many  instances.  Women 
working  on  goods  of  this  kind  in  Germany  and  France  receive  but 
$1  per  week  and  girls  from  16  to  18  years  of  age  are  not  receiving 
more  than  45  cents  per  week,  while  in  this  country  the  same  class  of 
labor  can  not  be  procured  less  than  from  $4  to  $7  per  week. 
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I  am  told  that  much  of  the  cheap  grade  of  goods  are  made,  in  part, 
by  pauper  labor,  and  even  by  enforced  labor  in  penal  institutions, 
goods  CTom  the  latter  source  being  imported  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  detection  quite  impossible. 

Within  the  last  few  years  many  makers  of  spectacles  and  eye- 
glasses in  Europe  have  copied  many  of  the  labor-saving  machines 
and  devices  which  have  been  inventea  in  this  country. 

I  earnestly  recommend  specific  and  ad  valorem  duty  wherever  prac- 
tical, principally  because  it  would  assist  in  preventing  the  evil  of 
undervaluation,  which  works  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  American 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  being  a  fraud  against  the  Government. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  spectacle  glasses,  edged, 
g[round,  or  beveled,  could  be  lowered  to  40  per  cent.  I  refer  to  sec- 
tion 109.  I  don't  consider  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  specific 
duty  of  10  cents  per  dozen  pairs  added  where  they  are  beveled.  I 
consider  that  the  paragraph  in  the  free  list  should  remain  as  now — 
that  is,  glass  plates,  or  disks,  flat  or  coquille  shape,  rough  cut  or  un- 
wrought,  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instruments,  spec- 
tacles, eyeglasses,  and  suitable  only  for  such  use;  providing,  however, 
that  such  disks  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter  may  be  polished  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  character  of  the  same  to  be  aeterinined. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  our  productions  have  steadily  decreased 
since  1884,  but  more  marked  in  the  past  few  years  on  accoimt  of  the 
extra  facilities  the  foreigners  have  oy  using  machinery  invented  in 
America. 

I  recommend  the  existing  rates  of  duties  to  be  continued,  except 
those  mentioned  in  section  109,  or  I  shall  be  compelled  to  import 
much  larger.  I  consider  the  present  administrative  customs  laws  the 
best  we  have  ever  had. 

Under  the  Wilson  biU,  section  98,  the  spectacle  and  eyeglass  and 
makers  of  optical  goods  were  practically  m  a  panic  for  four  years, 
running  halt  time  and  at  reduced  wages. 
I  remain,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  S.  Spencer, 
President  and  Treasurer  Spencer  Optical  Company. 


SPECTACLE  FRAMES. 

[Paragraph  108.] 

THE  DXTPATTL,  TOTTNG  OPTICAL  COMPANY,  SOTTTHBRIDOE,  MASS., 
TTBOES  CONTINTTANCE  OF  PRESENT  DITTIES  ON  EYEOLASS 
FKAMES  AND  MOUNTINGS. 

Col.  Albert  Clarke,  of  Boston,  filed  with  the  committee  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

SouTiiBRroGE,  Mass.,  November  17^  1908. 
Col.  Albert  Clarke, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  hearing  to  be  held  the  coming  week 
on  tariff  revision.  Schedule  B,  paragraphs  108  and  109,  the  above- 
named  corporation,  acting  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
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paid-in  capital  stock  of  $30,000  and  a  bond  issue  of  $20,000,  doing 
a  business  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  of  $108,094,  three-quarters  oi 
which  is  made  and  disposed  of  for  home  consumption,  with  a  pay 
roll  within  the  same  period  amounting  to  $53,810,  all  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  spectacle  and  eyeglass  frames  and  mountings,  employing  on 
an  average  of  about  125  people,  respectfully  solicit  you  to  represent 
us  before  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  such  hearing,  to  pre- 
sent to  them  our  views  on  this  subject,  viz,  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  our  product  is  paid  for  labor,  and  if  any  change  is  made 
in  the  present  tariff  necessitating  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  our 
goods  the  only  way  we  can  meet  this  contingency  is  to  reduce  the 
wages  of  our  employees,  which  has  long  been  held  at  a  high  standard 
on  account  of  proauction,  the  same  class  of  goods  as  our  product 
made  by  cheap  foreign  labor  would,  on  account  of  any  tariff  reduc- 
tion, strike  a  blow  to  our  protected  labor  which  we  should  very  much 
deplore. 

Our  working  hours  are  fifty-five  per  week,  having  been  reduced 
from  the  schedule  of  sixty  hours  for  the  same  period  unsolicited,  and 
not  compelled  by  any  existing  laws.  These  few  facts  will  be  sufficient, 
we  trust,  to  convince  our  representatives  that  the  present  existing 
schedule  is  for  the  best  interest  of  the  greatest  numbers.  Not  being 
favored  with  any  extra  executive  force  that  we  can  spare  from  our 
daily  business  to  visit  Washington  and  present  our  case  in  person 
before  the  committee  is  the  reason  for  our  soliciting  you  as  our  rep- 
resentative, and  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  in  advance  for 
the  favor  so  conferred. 


Yours,  very  truly, 


DuPAUL,  Young  Optical  Company, 
Frank  H.  Orr,  Secretary. 


GOGGLES. 

[Paragraph  108.] 

THE   CHICAGO   EYE   SHIELD    COMPANY   CLAIMS   THAT   THEEE 
SHOTTLD  BE  A  HIOHEE  DUTY  ON  GOGOLES. 

143  South  Clinton  Street, 

Chicago^  III.^  Decemher  26^  1908. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentle^ien  :  As  a  manufacturer  of  eye  protectors,  better  known  in 
the  market  as  "  goggles,"  such  as  are  used  to-day  in  nearly  every  field, 
from  the  farmer  in  thrashing  season  to  the  driver  of  the  auto,  we 
wish  to  ask  you  for  more  protection  from  the  inroads  of  the  foreigner. 

Foreign  goggles  are  being  brought  into  this  country  to-day  at  45 
per  cent  dutj^  and  sold  for  what  they  cost  us  to  manufacture. 

We  will  cite  two  cases;  if  you  are  an  auto  owner  you  will  know 
the  goods.  Take  the  aluminum  goggle.  We  are  the  originators  of 
this  goggle.  The  dies  for  making  cost  us  about  $500.  The  goods  made 
up,  purchasing  the  raw  material  at  the  best  figure  possible  in  this 
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country,  stand  us  $2  per  dozen.  We  can  purchase  these  same  goggles, 
duty  and  freight  paid,  laid  down  in  New  York  City,  at  $2.40  per 
dozen.    We  have  no  show  for  overhead  expenses,  advertising^  etc. 

Take  the  old-style  thrasher's  goggle.  These  the  raw  material  ready 
to  assemble  costs  us  $4  per  gross.  We  can  purchase  this  article  in  New 
York  at  $5  per  gross,  finished,  in  a  tin  box. 

You  see,  the  cost  of  the  aluminum  in  the  bar  in  this  country  can 
not  be  bought  for  less  than  40  cents  per  pound,  while  in  France  it  is 
quoted  at  ^  cents  per  pound. 

We  are  only  small  people;  we  might  give  you  pages  of  facts  like 
this,  but  if  the  same  continues  we  will  have  to  quit  the  business.  The 
importer  in  New  York  will  send  over  one  of  our  make  of  goods  and 
say  he  wants  it  at  such  a  price;  they  will  supply  it.  They  can  beat 
us  on  material,  labor,  and  their  only  cost  for  selling  is  the  10  per  cent 
they  pay  the  importer. 

We  thank  you  for  anvthing  you  can  do  to  help  us  in  our  fight. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Chicago  Eye  Shield  Co. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

[Paragraph  112.] 

STAINED  GLASS  WOREEES  OF  NEW  TOEE  CITY  TJEGE  AMEND- 
MENT OF  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CERTAIN  KINDS  OF  GLASS. 

New  York  City,  November  j?5,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  those  working  in  stained  glass  in 
New  York,  respectfully  submit  the  following  information  as  to  the 
present  tariff  schedule,  the  injustice  to  the  American  glass  manufac- 
turers as  at  present  enforced,  and  suggestions  as  to  revision. 

The  provisions  affecting  this  manufacture  appear  under  Schedule 
B,  paragraphs  107  and  112 ;  also  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703. 

L  Between  400  and  500  manufacturers  are  affected  by  this  schedule. 

The  gross  product  at  the  present  time  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
6,000,OM,  but  is  increasing  rapidly  each  year.  There  is  consumed 
yearly  by  the  glass  manufacturers  7,500,000  pounds  of  opalescent 
glass  and  over  3,000,000  feet  of  cathedral  and  rippled  glass  in  large 
dieets. 

II.  Paragraph  703  of  the  free  list  permits  the  importation  of 
"pictorial  paintings  on  glass"  for  presentation  to  all  public  and 
bemipublic  institutions. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  permits  "  enameled,  embossed,  flashed, 
stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise  ornamented   or  decorated '' 

Slass  to  come  in  for  a  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  in  addition  to  the 
uty  on  the  raw  material.  Any  glass  entered  under  this  schedule 
would  pay  4  cents  a  square  foot  for  the  glass  and  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  The  gross  duty  being  thus  practically  nil — that  is,  1  square 
foot  of  glass  worth  $3  would  pay  19  cents  duty  instead  of  $1.35  duty, 
if  properly  entered. 
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Any  work  entered  under  the  free  list,  paragraph  703,  or  under 
paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  practically  defeats  the  intent  of  the  law 
as  expressed  in  paragraph  112,  Schedule  B,  which  says  "  stained  or 
painted  glass  windows,  or  part  thereof,"  etc.,  shall  pay  46  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

III.  The  words  including  " pictorial  painting  on  glass"  should  be 
stricken  from  paragraph  703  of  the  free  list. 

Paragraph  107,  Schedule  B,  should  be  modified  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  enter  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof. 

IV.  The  reasons  for  this  are  simple : 

The  intent  of  the  law  is  explicit ;  all  stained  or  leaded  glass  windows 
or  parts  thereof  should  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent. 

This  intent  of  the  law,  upheld  by  the  courts  and  by  instructions  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  nevertheless  in  practice  defeated  by 
means  of  the  two  conflicting  paragraphs  above  mentioned. 

European  manufacturers  have  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
conducted  an  enormous  business  in  the  United  States,  approximating 
at  the  present  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  ever  increasing. 

The  American  rate  of  wages  is,  on  the  average,  33  cents  an  hour; 
the  foreign  rate  of  wages  is  12 J  cents. 

The  wages  in  Innsbruck  are  still  lower,  owing  to  a  system  of  piece- 
work which  exists  there. 

Eeliable  estimates  have  been  received  from  foreign  importers  show- 
ing that  they  are  willing  to  deliver  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  work 
for  50  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  to  the  American  manufacturer, 
and  yet  thev  claim  to  have  paid  45  per  cent  duty  thereon. 

From  information  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Wash- 
ington, we  learn  that  the  gross  duty  of  45  per  cent  paid  in  one  year 
upon  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  and  stained 
or  painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof  was  $88,122.81. 

This  amount  of  duty  woula  represent  a  total  importation  of  some- 
what less  than  $200,000,  embracing,  as  stated,  not  onlv  "stained  or 
painted  glass  windows  or  parts  thereof,"  but  also  "  all  mirrors  not 
exceeding  in  size  144  square  inches  " — a  figure  which  needs  only  to 
be  stated  to  demonstrate  its  absurdity  as  an  accurate  measure  of  the 
extent  of  this  business. 

The  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mr.  O.  P.  Austin,  states  in 
a  letter  of  November  17,  1908,  that  he  "  regrets  to  say  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  this  bureau  to  separate  '  glass  windows,  stained  or 
painted,  or  parts  thereof,'  from  '  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  in  size 
144  square  inches,'  as  the  information  is  rendered  to  this  bureau  by 
collectors  of  customs  in  this  combined  form,  and  to  separate  them  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  all  of  the  invoices  and  entries  of  the 
various  custom-houses  which  have  been  filed  during  the  year." 

This  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  state  to  your  committee  what 

Sroportion  of  this  $88,000  is  duty  upon  stained  or  painted  glass  win- 
ows  or  parts  thereof. 

It,  however,  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  giving  the  matter  most 
casual  study  that  the  duty  paid  to  the  United  States  Government  does 
not  represent  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  the  merchandise  imported 
to  this  country. 

With  this  brief  we  file  rates  of  wages  paid  at  home  and  abroad  for 
the  further  information  of  your  committee  if  desired. 
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It  is  not  our  purpose  to  complicate  the  question,  however,  with  de- 
tails. Our  statement  is  simply  to  the  effect  that  the  present  law  as 
administered  does  not  protect  tlie  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States. 

If  any  changes  are  made  in  the  tariff,  may  we  respectfully  request 
that  the  schedules  affecting  us  be  carefully  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee? 

The  work  executed  by  the  glass  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
is  of  a  character  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time.  American  leaded  glass  windows  have  been  recognized  by  the 
best  authorities  as  superior,  in  many  cases,  to  any  of  the  modern 
products;  the  awards  received  by  Americans  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
m  1900  proved  this  beyond  a  qiiestion. 

The  glass  workers  of  the  United  States  being  in  a  position  to 
supply  all  local  demand,  respectfullv  protest  against  the  great  wave  of 
cheap  foreign  work,  the  product  of  cneap  labor  and  poor  craftsman- 
sliip,  which  has  recently  l>cen  allowed  to  enter  this  country. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are :  England,  $9  per  week  of 
61  hours,  or  $0.17|4  per  hour;  Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  58  hours, 
or  $0.12f  per  hour;  France,  $8  per  week  of  00  hours,  or  $0.13;^  per 
hour;  Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  $0.11|  per  hour;  Tyrol, 
$5  per  week  of  GO  hours,  or  $0.08J  per  hour. 

European  averages:  Average  wage,  $7.24;  average  per  hour, 
$0.12f ;  average  hours,  58. 

Wages  in  United  States. 


City. 


New  York.... 
PbiladelpblA. 

Chicago 

Boston 

Cincinnati  ... 

Pittabuix 

Detroit 

Denver 

Dayenport  ... 
KanBasCitv.. 
Minneapolla.. 
Loa  Angeles. . 
Ban  Francisco 
New  Orleans . 

Atlanu 

8t  Louis 


Per  weelt. 

Hours. 

•20 

48 

18 

48 

17 

58 

18 

50 

16 

53 

18 

53 

14 

55 

16 

54 

15 

54 

17 

48 

16 

56 

17 

52 

22 

48 

14 

56 

14 

56 

17 

52 

Per  hour. 


«0.41| 
.37i 
.8*2 
.36 

.34 

■M 

.274 
.35^ 

:%'' 

.25 
.25 
.321 


Av^erage  wage,  $10.75 ;  average  hours,  52f ;  average  per  hour,  $0.33. 

Otto  Heinigke, 
Of  Heinigke  &  Bowen, 
New  York  City. 
F.  S.  Lamb, 
J.  &  R.  Lamb, 

New  York  City. 
Bond  Thomas, 

General  Manager  Tiffany  Studios. 
John  Calvin, 
Of  Decorative  Stained  Glass  Company. 
Montague  Castle, 
Montague  Castle  London  Company. 
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THE  VON  aERICHTEN  AET  GLASS  COHFANT,  OF  COLXTHBTrS,  OHIO, 
ASKS  AN  INCEEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  STAINED  GLASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  2Sy  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  understand  the  question  of  tariff  on  stained  glass 
windows  will  be  considered  to-day,  I  hasten  to  present  to  your  com- 
mittee some  deplorable  facts  which,  for  the  last  four  years  especially, 
have  been  almost  crushing  our  industry  m  this  country ;  in  fact,  some 
of  the  firms,  of  which  the  writer  represents  the  largest  one,  were  seri- 
ously considering  giving  up  manufacturing  in  this  country  and  open- 
ing a  studio  and  factory  in  Munich,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to 
compete  with  the  low  European  cost  or  construction. 

As  we  fully  believe  that  it  is  the  intention  of  this  Government  to 
protect  all  industries  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  con- 
struction abroad  and  in  this  country,  we  take  the  liberty  of  submitting 
to  you  the  cost  of  a  window  made  in  this  country  and  what  the  same 
window  would  cost  if  made  in  Europe  by  the  same  class  of  people, 
taking  the  same  amount  of  time,  only  drawing  in  consideration  the 
difference  of  wages  paid  abroad  and  in  this  country,  which  shows  as  « 
total  result  that  a  window  that  cost  $257  in  this  country  can  be  pror 
duced  in  German)^  for  $120,  and  in  Tyrol  even  lower  than  that.  The 
wages  vary  in  various  parts  of  Europe  compared  to  the  United  States 
from  one-fifth  to  one-tnird  of  what  is  paid  in  this  country.  Thus  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  duty  now  existing  is  not  sufficient  to  offset 
the  difference  in  cost  of  construction.  Believing  that  at  present  a 
great  number  of  windows  are  brought  in  under  an  exceemngly  re- 
duced valuation,  it  is  our  judgment  that  it  would  be  better  to  change 
the  method  of  tariff  into  a  specific  rate  of  $2  per  sqtiare  foot  plus  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  will  just  about  bring  up  the  cost  of  the 
European  window  f .  o.  b.  New  York  with  that  of  tne  American  manu- 
facturer f.  o.  b.  his  relative  factory,  allowing  a  reasonable  profit. 

We  attach  for  your  inspection  a  sheet  showing  detailed  cost  of  con- 
struction, and  are  ready  at  any  time  to  furnish  any  further  evidence 
wanted  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  get  better  protection. 

The  European  cost. 

1.  Drawing  architectural  cartoon,  22  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour  (60 

marks    per    weeli) $6.60 

2.  Drawing  figure  cartoon,  original  composition,  85  hours,  at  30  cents 

per  hour  (40  marl^s  per  woeli) 25.50 

3.  Malcing  glazing  drawing  and  patterns,  12  hours,  at  20  cents  per  hour 

(44  marlis  per  weelj) 2.40 

4.  Cutting  glass,  20  hours  for  glass  cutter,  at  13  cents  per  hour  (40  marks 

per  week) 2. 60 

5.  Glass  used,  165  square  feet,  at  13  cents  per  square  foot 21. 40 

6.  Painting  architecture,  80  hours,  at  15  cents,  if  at  all  paid,  as  appren- 

tices usually  do  this  work,  who  get  nothing 12.  (X) 

55  hours  used  In  painting  flesh,  at  30  cents  per  hour 16. 50 

86i  hours  used  for  painting  drapery  and  backgrounds,  20  cents  per 

hour 17. 30 

7  hours  used  In  toning  up  entire  window  by  chief  artist,  40  cents  per 

hour 2. 80 
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7.  For  waxing  up  work  tbree  times  on  easel  and  taking  it  off  and  getting 

it  fired,  including  kiln  man's  time $0. 00 

Gas    i 2.  (X) 

8.  Glazing,  30  hours,  at  12  cents  per  hour 3.  GO 

9.  Cementing,  time  and  cement 1.75 

Total 120. 50 

The  American  cost, 

1.  Drawing  the  architectural  cartoon,  22  hours,  at  55  cents  per  hour $12. 10 

2.  Drawing  figure  cartoon,  original  composition,  85  hours,  at  70  cents 

per  hour 59. 50 

3.  Glazing  drawing  and  patterns,  12  hours,  at  40  cents  per  hour r*  4. 80 

4.  Cutting  glass,  20  hours,  glass  cutter,  at  35  cents  per  hour 7. 00 

5.  Glass  used,  165  square  feet,  at  average  price  of  25  cents 41. 26 

6.  Painting  architecture,  80  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour 24. 00 

Painting,  55  hours  used  for  painting  fiesh,  at  60  cents  per  hour 33.00 

86i  hours  used  for  painting  drapery  and  background,  at  50  cents  per 

hour ^' 43. 25 

7  hours  used  for  toning  entire  window  by  chief  artist,  80  c^ts  per 
hour 5. 60 

7.  Approximate  time  for  waxing  up  the  work  three  times  on  easel  and 

taking  it  off  and  getting  it  fired,  including  the  kiln  man's  time 12. 00 

Amount  of  gas  used ^ 3.00 

8.  Glazing,  30  hours,  at  30  cents  per  hour 9.00 

9.  Cementing,  time  and  cement 2.50 

Total 257. 00 

By  the  foregoing  sheets  you  can  see  that  the  European's  cost  of  the 
material  and  shop  labor  alone  is  $120.  Supposing  that  his  general 
expenses  are  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  American  manu- 
facturer's general  expenses,  he  would  have  to  double  the  above  amount 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  general  office  and  factory  expenses, 
such  as  rent,  light,  heat,  power,  advertising,  telephone,  telegraph,  and 
mail,  and  other  similar  expenses  averages  25  per  cent  of  the  selling 

Erice,  consequently  would  oe  50  per  cent  of  the  material  and  shop 
ibor  cost  To  this  amount  10  per  cent  at  least  will  have  to  be  added 
for  salary  and  traveling  expenses  of  the  salesman,  and  10  per  cent  for 
the  cost  of  shipping,  deuvery,  and  setting  in  place  at  the  cnurch  of  the 
windows,  leaving  a  5  per  cent  net  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  provid- 
ing his  shop  labor  and  material  does  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  sell- 
ing price.  Consequently  he  can  sell  that  window  for  $240  in  Europe 
in  New  York  to  the  importer  or  agent  and  make  10  per  cent  net 
profit  on  that  amount  after  paying  freight  and  insurance  to  New 
York,  as  he  has  no  selling  expenses,  since  the  American  agent  does 
tiiat  and  adds  20  per  cent  to  the  above  price  f .  o.  b.  New  York  for  that 
and  his  profit  plus  the  duty,  which  would  make  the  window  f .  o.  b. 
New  York  as  follows: 

European   invoice $216. 00 

And  45  per  cent  on  that 1 97. 20 

313.20 

20  per  cent  gross  profit  for  agent  being . 62. 64 

And  10  per  cent  delivery  and  setting  of  glass  in  the  United  States 31. 32 

407.16 
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Including  a  fair  profit  for  both  the  European  manufacturer  as  well  as 
the  American  agent.  You  will  observe  that  in  the  above  calculation 
the  10  per  cent  delivery  expenses  figure  in  the  original  item  of  $240 
has  been  deducted,  making  the  European  invoice  $216  instead  of 
$24Q^  and  added  on  again  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  including  the 
tariff,  as  the  setting  expenses  have  to  be  figured  on  the  American 
higher  cost. 

Now,  this  same  window  costs  us  $257  on  shop  labor  and  material 
alone  plus  the  same  percentage  as  the  European  manufacturer  for 
general  running  expenses,  selling,  and  delivery;  it  would  bring  the 
absolute  selling  price  up  to  $514.  Consequently,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  have  enough  tariff  protection  to  bring  up  the  European 
window  equal  to  our  own,  which  would  be  about  .$2  per  square  foot 
pliLS  10  per  cent.  This  tariff  would  only  give  our  firm  a  net  profit  of 
50  per  cent,  and  other  establishments  paying  higher  wages  and 
higher  rent  could  not  even  then  compete  with  Europe.  Thus  the 
tariff  should  be  at  least  $2  per  square  foot  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
At  present  there  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  as  we  have  good 
reasons  to  believe  that  not  20  per  cent  of  the  windows  which  are 
imported  are  duty  paid  we  suggest  that  such  clauses  in  the  present 
tariff  schedule  should  be  changed  and  partly  eliminated  which  are 
at  present  the  means  to  circumventing  the  true  intent  of  the  law. 
Otherwise  the  report  of  the  Treasury  should  show  more  than  $88,000 
revenue  on  classification  112  of  the  present  tariff,  which  puts  stained 
and  painted  glass  windows  and  all  mirrors  not  exceeding  1  square 
foot  in  the  same  list,  as  we  believe  that  the  mirrors  are  at  least  one- 
half  of  that  amount;  it  would  leave  only  about  $40,000  to  $50,000 
revenue  for  the  stained  glass  proper.  Whereas  we  are  convinced  by 
personal  observation  and  investigation  that  at  least  $500,000  worth  of 
stained  glass  windows  are  brought  into  this  country  annually,  which 
if  duty  were  properly  paid  would  bring  the  Government  about 
$225,000,  or  five  times  as  much  as  at  present  received. 

These  clauses,  which  we  consider  are  probably  taken  advantage  of, 
should  be  amended  as  follows: 

Article  107.  The  words  "stained,  colored,  painted,  or  otherwise 
ornamented  or  decorated  "  should  be  omitted  altogethep.  Here  is 
another  clause:  Windows  could  be  brought  in  under  these  specifica- 
tions and  avoid  the  high  tariff  intended  for  it  and  provided  for  it 
under  article  112. 

Article  703  should  have  the  following  words  omitted,  "  including 
pictorial  paintings  on  glass,"  as  all  stained  glass  could  be  classed 
under  this  head  and  as  most  all  of  this  glass  is  donated  to  churches. 
Whereas  the  same  article  provides  for  uie  duty  on  stained  glass,  it 
nevertheless  is  conflicting  to  have  the  words  "  pictorial  painting  on 
glass"  remain  in  the  article.  As  is  proven  by  the  puolished  an- 
nouncement through  a  catalogue  of  one  of  the  religious  importers 
that  he  can  import  European  pictorial  paintings  on  glass  at  reason- 
able prices,  which  name  was  never  given  to  stained  glass  before  the 
printing  of  the  present  tariff  schedule. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  said  importer  intended  to  benefit 
himself  under  that  clause  of  "  pictorial  paintings  on  glass." 
Furthermore,  our  suggestion  for  specific  duty  while  reducing  the 
importation  of  the  best  English  work,  of  which  at  present  very  little 
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comes  over,  owing  to  the  high  price  per  square  foot  the  present  tariff 
exacts  from  them  on  account  of  their  much  higher  value  compared 
with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Therefore  we  believe  that  changing  from  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per 
foot  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  Government  would  receive  at  least 
five  times  as  much  revenue  as  at  present,  besides  placing  the  American 
establishments  in  a  position  to  compete  with  the  cheaper  trades  of 
Europe.  Europe  will  still  have  an  advantage,  where  people  cherish 
the  old  idea  that  everything  in  art  coming  from  Europe  is  better  and 
will  give  them  the  preference  yet,  but  we  believe  that  there  are  enough 
sensible,  patriotic  people  here  that  would  prefer  to  have  their  work 
made  in  this  country  at  the  same  price  they  can  buy  from  abroad  if 
they  can  be  convinced  that  we  can  do  the  same  quality  which  we  were 
enabled  to  do  at  the  same  as  the  European  price  by  a  proper  tariff 
protection.  When  you  consider  that  our  European  cost  but  on  con- 
ditions existing  in  Munich,  where  everything  is  high  compared  to 
Austria,  where  another  formidable  competitor  has  his  establishment, 
who  also  has  a  New  York  selling  office,  then  you  might  admit  that  our 
claim  is  reasonable  and  just  and  deserves  earnest  attention.  There- 
fore we  pray  that  the  present  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  be 
changed  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per 
square  foot,  and  change  all  clauses  which  at  present  are  possiblj 
taken  advantage  of  to  circumvent  the  true  intent  of  the  tariflf  on  this 
class  of  goods.  The  specific  tariff  would  eliminate  the  possibilities  of 
misrepresentation  of  values,  which  at  present  is  no  doubt  greatly  in- 
dulged in.  Otherwise  the  government  receipts  on  this  article  would 
be  nve  times  larger  than  the  reports  show. 

Should  the  committee  desire  any  further  information,  we  stand 
ready  at  any  tinie  to  appjear  before  it  and  furnish  same.  Should  no 
action  be  taKen  in  bettering  the  present  great  discrepancy  of  cost  of 
construction,  it  no  doubt  would  induce  American  manufacturers  to 
locate  a  factory  over  in  Europe  and  bring  the  glass  over  here  under 
the  present  tariff  so  favorable  to  the  foreigners.  This,  of  course, 
would  mean  some  cost  in  the  beginning,  but  would  in  the  end  be  more 
than  equaled  by  the  advantage  gained  through  the  low  cost  on  the 
other  side,  but  as  the  great  majority  of  American  manufacturers  are 
not  in  a  financial  position  to  carrv  out  this  policv^  they  would  be 
compelled,  as  many  have  already  aone,  to  quit  making  this  class  of 
work  and  pay  their  attention  to  other  lines  of  work  which  is  not  im- 
ported ana  on  which  they  have  no  European  competition.  This  fact 
ought  to  convince  your  committee  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  permit  equal  competition  with  Europe. 

Trustmg  that  the  justice  of  our  claim  is  plain  and  appeals  to  you 
and  will  receive  your  favorable  attention,  we  are,  very  respectfully, 
Yours,  truly, 

L.  voN  Gerichten, 
President  The  von  Gerichten  Art  Glass  Co,^ 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ORNAMENTAL  GLASS  HANXTFACTUREBS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION ASKS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  STAINED  GLASS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ghairraan  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Ornamental  Glass  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  composed  of  glass  stainers  in  all  of  the  prominent 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  including  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  all 
the  glass  of  this  character  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  we  bcj 
to  submit  for  your  consideration  certain  facts  patent  to  our  trade  an^ 
which  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  rate  of  tariff  on  stained-glass 
windows. 

(a)  The  cost  of  production  of  our  product  consists  mainly  of  the 
item  of  labor;  in  fact,  it  is  variously  estimated  from  75  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  entire  cost  of  production. 

(&)  Wages  in  Europe  are  from  one-third  to  one-fifth  of  what  corre- 
sponding labor  is  paid  for  in  this  country. 

(c)  Wages  have  in  the  last  decade  advanced  about  25  per  cent,  and 
at  that  time  our  industry  was  protected  with  a  65  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty. 

(rf)  The  gross  product  of  our  industry  in  the  United  States  prob- 
ably exceeds  $6,000,000  annually,  employinj^  about  5,000  worlanen. 

We  therefore  ask  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff: 

First.  Based  on  a  specific  duty  of  $2  per  square  foot  on  all  stained- 
rfass  windows,  or  parts  of  windows,  painted,  stained,  or  enameled 
for  any  purpose  whatever. 

Second.  In  addition  thereto  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent. 

Third.  We  would  also  recommend  the  elimination  of  all  conflicting 
clauses  which  have  heretofore  allowed  of  stained  or  painted  glass  or 
windows  being  brought  into  the  country  under  a  raw-material  classifi- 
cation. We  particularly  refer  to  paragraphs  Nos.  107  and  703  in  the 
present  tariff  schedule. 

Kabl  Steward,  President. 

Attest: 

Wm.  G.  Speier,  Secretary. 


THE  DECORATIVE  GLASS  WORKERS'  ASSOCIATION  URGES  THE 
NEED  OF  HIGH  PROTECTIVE  DTTTT  ON  STAINED  GLASS. 

New  York,  November  23, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  herewith  respectfully  submit  for  your  earnest  con- 
sideration the  following  petition,  feeling  that  the  great  disadvantage 
we  are  subjected  to  on  account  of  the  fects  herein  stated  wiU  be  ap- 
preciated by  your  honorable  committee  and  an  adjustment  made  of 
the  same. 

Very  respectfully. 
Decorative  Glass  Workers'  Protective  Association. 

Of  New  York  and  Vicinity. 
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New  York,  November  25, 1908. 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hoicse  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C: 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  been  delegated  by  the  Decorative  Glass 
Workers'  Association  of  New  York  and  Vicinity  to  present  to  your 
honorable  committee  reasons  that  should  convince  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  a  strong  .protective  dutv  on  stained  or  painted 
glass  windows,  or  parts  or  sections  thereof,  or  painted  or  stained 
pieces  of  glass  intended  for  windows. 

From  the  workman's  point  of  view  the  strongest  argument  is  pre- 
sented when  you  contrast  the  wages  and  mode  of  living  in  the  vari- 
ous European  countries  with  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States 
fuid  the  American  standard  of  living.  The  necessity  for  a  substan- 
tial duty  becomes  at  once  apparent,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  foUow- 
ingtables. 

The  wages  paid  in  foreign  countries  are  as  follows: 

England,  $9  per  week  of  51  hours,  or  17^4^  cents  per  hour. 

France,  $8  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  13^  cents  per  hour. 

Germany,  $7.20  per  week  of  58  hours,  or  12f  cents  per  hour. 

Belgium,  $7  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  llf  cents  per  hour. 

Tyrol,  $5  per  week  of  60  hours,  or  SJ  cents  per  nour. 

European  averages:  Average  wage,  $7.24  per  week;  average  hours, 
58  per  week ;  average  per  hour,  12i  cents. 


Wages  in  the  United  States. 

Hours. 

Per  hour. 

Per  weelc. 

New  York 

48 
48 
63 
60 
53 
63 
65 
54 
M 
48 
66 

U 

b$ 
52 

48 

Cents. 

87? 

32 

86 

80J 

34 

4 

25 
321 
46 

$20 

Philadelphia 

18 

Ohi'»ag:o' " . .  

17 

Boston .               .           

18 

CincinDati 

16 

PitUb  u  rg 

18 

Detroit ; 

14 

Denver 

16 

Davenport 

15 

Kansas  City 

17 

Minneapolis 

16 

Loe  Anfrelefl 

17 

New  Orleans 

14 

Atlanta 

8t.  Louis 

14 
17 

San  Francisco 

22 

Average  wage,  $16.75  per  week;  average  hours,  52|  per  week;  aver- 
age per  hour,  33  cents. 

Comparison  of  the  wage  and  hour  tables  show  that  on  the  average 
the  European  mechanic  works  six  hours  longer  per  week,  or  fifty- 
eight  hours,  as  against  fifty-two  and  three-eighths  hours  in  the  United 
States.  Again,  the  foreign  workman  receives  but  12f  cents  per  hour, 
while  the  American  workman  received  33  cents  per  hour.  The 
weekly  average  wage  of  the  European  worker  is  $7.24  as  against 
$16.75  paid  to  the  American  workman. 

In  dealing  with  averages  correct  conclusions  are  not  always  arrived 
at  We  in  New  York,  by  mutual  agreement  with  our  employers,  have 
a  minimum  wage  scale  of  $18  per  week  of  forty-eight  hours ;  wages 
running  up  to  $28  per  week,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  workman, 
with  a  prevailing  rate  in  normal  times  of  well  over  $21  per  week. 
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An  apprentice  starting  in  the  business  receives  $4  per  week  for  the 
first  six  months  of  his  apprenticeship.  Now,  this  equals  the  wage  of  a 
first-class  workman  in  the  Tyrol.  After  the  boy  has  served  three  and 
a  half  years  he  receives  $12  per  week,  which  is  more  than  the  best 
workers  in  Europe  receive. 

In  fact,  the  New  York  workman  is  compelled  to  pay  out  more 
money  for  rent  than  the  workman  in  South  Germany  receives  in 
wages.  We  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  difference  in  living  condi- 
tions. When  you  consider  this  as  one  of  the  three  great  essentials — 
food,  shelter,  and  clothing — it  must  be  plain  that  we  have  proven 
the  absolute  need  of  a  strong  protective  duty  being  necessary,  if  we 
are  to  continue  the  struggle  to  build  up  a  useful  industry  in  this 
country. 

The  wage  scales  and  comparisons  show  at  once  that  the  foreign 
worker  receives  less  than  one-half  the  average  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States. 

When  you  consider  the  question  of  raw  material,  the  difference  is 
still  more  to  our  disadvantage*  the  foreign  worker  being  on  the 
ground  where  the  raw  material  is  produced,  whereas  we  have  to  im- 
port same.  Again,  in  the  making  of  a  window,  it  requires  at  least 
twice  the  amount  of  glass  than  appears  in  the  finished  product,  con- 
sequently we  have  to  pay  duty  on  twice  the  amount  of  glass  required, 
whereas  on  imported  windows  the  duty  is  charged  but  once,  and 
that  on  a  low  foreign  invoice. 

The  present  tariff  has  not  helped  to  develop  the  industry  at  all,  but 
quite  tne  reverse.     It  has  encouraged  the  importation  of  stained- 

flass  windows  in  great  quantities,  while   the  home  industry  has 
iminished  and  will  soon  aie  if  a  proper  basis  of  competition  is  not 
established. 

To  show  you  how  many  stained  or  painted  glass  windows  have  been 
imported  we  append  herewith  a  list  of  over  100  churches  glass  for 
which  have  been  made  in  different  parts  of  Europe  under  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  wages  paid  in  those  countries,  showing  conclusively 
the  present  tariff  act  has  not  been  effective  in  building  up  the  stained 
or  painted  glass-window  industry  of  the  United  States. 

List  of  churches, 

St.  James,  Church  of  the  Ascension,  St.  Joseph's,  Sisters  of  St. 
Dominic  Chapel,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Thomas,  Holy 
Name,  St.  Nicholas,  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Convent 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Bon 
Secours,  New  York  City;  St.  Patrick's,  St.  Mary  Hospital  Chapel, 
Lady  of  Good  Council,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Brooklyn ; 
St.  Gabriel's,  New  Eochelle,  N.  Y.;  St.  Joseph's,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.; 
St.  Louis,  St.  Michael's,  St.  Ann's,  St.  Mary's  Chapel,  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.;  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Elmira,  N.  Y.;  St.  Bernard's, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Vincent's  Orphan  Asylum,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  Blauveltville,  N.  Y. ;  Convent 
of  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Kenwood,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Agnes,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. ;  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. ;  Church  of 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  Avondale,  N.  J.;   St.  Joseph's,  St.  Francis 
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Chapel,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Immaculate  Conception,  Camden,  N.  J.; 
St.  Ann,  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  St. 
Bonaventura's,  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Clement's,  St.  Edwards', 
Church  of  the  Epiphany,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Greg- 
ory, St.  Joachim,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  Ludwig's,  St.  Monica, 
Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  St.  Leo,  St.  Stephan's 
Church,  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary,  St.  Boniface,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Peter 
Clavier,  St  Joseph  Hospital  Chapel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Chapel  of  Franciscan 
Sisters,  St.  Stanislau's,  St.  Joseph's,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  St.  Boniface, 
Williamsport,  Pa.;  St.  Anthony  Chapel,  Allegheny,  Pa.;  St.  Joseph 
Cliurch,  Lancaster,  Pa. ;  St.  Patrick's,  Scranton,  Pa. ;  Chapel  Sisters 
of  Charit}'^,  Greensburg,  Pa. ;  St.  Peter's,  Columbia,  Pa. ;  St.  Thomas's. 
Camp  Grounds,  Pa.;  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  Our  Lady  of 
Victory,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Cambridge- 
port,  Mass. ;  St.  Mary's,  Dedham,  Mass. ;  Holy  Angels,  Upton,  Mass. ; 
St.  Mary's,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  St.  Charles,  Woonsocket,  R.  L;  St. 
Edward's,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  St.  Michael,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul's,  St  Lawrence,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Convent  Sisters  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood,  Mariastein, 
Ohio;  St.  Francis  Assist,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Francis  Convent, 
Oldenburg,  Ind. ;  Cathedral  of  Fort  Wayne,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  St. 
Anthony,  Evansville,  Ind. ;  St.  Aloysius,  Sisters  of  the  Notre  Dame, 
Covington,  Ky. 

St.  Boniface,  St.  Martin's,  St.  Yincent's,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Church 
of  the  Jesu,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Chapel  of  Franciscan  Sisters,  La 
Crosse,  Wis.;  Cathedral,  Belleville,  111.;  St.  Joseph's,  St.  Agatha, 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  Chapel,  St.  Paul's,  St.  Elizabeth's,  St.  Martin's, 
St.  Stanislau's,  St.  Hedwig's,  Chicago,  HI.;  Church  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Church  of  the  Holy  Redeemer,  Webster 
Groves,  Mo.;  Rock  Church,  Mereville  Convent,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  St. 
Michael's  Ursuline  Convent,  St  Alphonsus,  St.  Mary's,  St.  Teresa, 
New  Orleans,  La. ;  St.  Cecilia  Academy,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Cathedral, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Church  of  Seven  Dolors,  Walsenburg,  Colo.;  St.  Vincent's,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  St.  Joseph,  Marysville,  Cal.;  Church  of  the  Assump- 
tion, Tomales,  Cal.;  Holy  Cross,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  St.  Mary's, 
Austin,  Tex. ;  Ursuline  Convent  Chapel,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Cathedral,  St. 
Mary's,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

This  great  volume  of  work  has  been  imported  at  prices  against 
which  no  American  firm  can  compete  and  hope  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. So  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
new  lines  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood  from  the  business  in  which 
they  have  given  the  b^t  years  of  their  lives,  and  the  workers  with 
them,  of  course,  have  had  to  adopt  the  newer  methods  of  American 
domestic  glass. 

Our  whole  object  in  coming  before  your  honorable  committee  is 
to  have  increased  opportunities  to  provide  steady  employment  for 
the  men  of  our  craft,  so  that  they  may  maintam  themselves  and 
families  as  decent,  self-respecting  citizens,  and  we  believe  that  this 
can  best  be  accomplished  by  levying  a  duty  of  at  least  60  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 
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We  therefore  respectfully  petition  your  honorable  body  that  due 
consideration  may  b!?  given  the  above. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Peter  Bell, 
Walter  H.  Crothers, 
Edward  A.  Mason, 
Walter  West, 
For  Decorative  Glass  Workers'*  Protective  Association^ 

of  New  York  and  vicnUty. 
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[Paragraph  112.] 

JULIAN  D£  CEBBORA,  SOHEETELLE,  MASS.,  THINKS  THE  DUTY  ON 
GLASS  BLANKS  SHOTTLD  BE  INCREASED  TEN  FEB  CENT. 

SoMERviLLE,  Mass.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  W.  McCall,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  When  I  learned  that  a  date  of  hearing  of  the  glass  in- 
terests had  been  set  for  the  23d,  I  purposed  going  on  and  putting  my 
views  as  a  manufacturer  of  glass  blanks  before  your  committee,  and 
I  expected  to  have  myself  properly  introduced  to  you  by  letters  from 
your  Somerville  friends  and  a  line  from  Mr.  Fernald,  so  you  might 
know  who  I  was.  But  I  understand  dates  are  subject  to  change,  and 
as  I  have  not  the  time  to  remain  indefinitely  in  Washin^on,  I 
thought  I  would  ask  you  if  there  was  to  be  a  hearing  on  the  line  of 
hancunade  blanks.  This  factory  does  as  large  if  not  larger  business 
in  handmade  glass  blanks  than  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  Government  imposes  a  duty  of  nearly  3  cents  per  pound  on 
lead,  and  protection  in  a  general  way  tends  to  make  labor  here  three 
or  more  tmies  as  high  as  in  Europe,  our  manufacturing  cost  is  en- 
hanced to  such  a  degree  that  the  foreigner  can  pay  the  present  ad 
valorem  duty  and  undersell  us.  We  labor  imder  the  disadvantage 
of  not  being  able  to  judge  accurately  whether  his  invoiced  cost  is  a* 
fair  one  or  not.  We  suspect  it  is  not  and  that  America  is  used  as  a 
dumping  ground,  much  as  the  United  States  Steel  sends  its  surplus 
abroad.  Only  that  if  such  shipments  to  this  country  are  undervalued 
in  initial  cost,  the  duty  would  be  reduced  enough  to  permit  of  suc- 
cessful competition. 

Let  me  illustrate  a  point. 

We  have  had  jugs  sent  here  as  samples  that  weigh  8  pounds,  the 
importers'  price  per  dozen  for  which  is  $12.60,  or  $1.06  each.  This  is 
including  the  duty  of  45  per  cent,  $4.10  on  $9,  leaving  $8.50,  or  71  cents 
each.  Then  they  allow  20  per  cent  to  run  their  agents'  business  in 
this  country,  $1.70,  leaving  $6.80,  or  56  cents  each.  From  this  must 
be  deducted  freight  to  steamer  on  the  other  side,  loading  charges, 
freight  across  the  Atlantic,  insurance,  and  the  cost  of  pacKages,  say 
$1.80,  or  42  cents  each,  leaving  $5.  Now,  we  must  deduct  the  running 
expenses  of  their  factory,  10  per  cent,  or  50  cents,  leaving  $4.60,  or 
37|  cents  each.  And  we  reach  a  conclusion  that  labor,  material,  fuel, 
and  pots  equal  a  cost  of  4J  cents  per  pound  on  an  8-pound  jug.  One 
dozen  weighs  96  pounds  at  4f  cents  per  pound. 
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First-class  glass  for  cutting  can  not  be  produced  in  this  country  at 
any  such  price.  The  chief  imported  component  part,  lead,  has  re- 
cently cost  over  8  cents  per  pound,  including  2 J  cents  per  pound  duty. 
The  cost  to  me  of  the  mere  glass  is  greater  tnan  that,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  cost  of  the  labor.  It  is  evident  the  duty  should  be  increased  by 
10  per  cent  per  pound  additional. 

Julian  de  Cerbora,  President, 


SPIRIT   LEVELS. 

[Paragraph  112.] 

HON.  OEOBOE  N.  SOXTTHWICE,  M.  C,  SITBHITS  LETTEB  OF  THEO.  W. 
VAN  HOESEN  EELATIVE  TO  SPIEIT  lEVELS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Gsorge  N.  Southwick, 

yfoBhington^  D.  C. 
Dbab  Sir: 

I  established  my  business  here  some  ten  years  ago  in  the  manu- 
facture of  spirit  levels  for  scientific  instruments  and  mechanical 
tools.  I  grind  the  levels  with  my  patented  machinery,  consequently 
should  be  able  to  compete  with  most  anyone,  but  this  is  not  the  case, 
as  in  Grermany  the  levels  are  ground  and  fused  in  the  burner  hj  girls 
getting  a  couple  of  dollars  a  week,  and  with  the  conditions  m  this 
country  against  cheap  labor,  having  to  pay  a  large  amount  for  labor 
and  material  here,  it  makes  the  profit  very  close.  The  duty  on  glass 
tubes,  also  spirit  levels  manufactured  in  Germany,  are  both  the  same, 
45  per  cent.  With  this  difference  in  buying  the  tube,  with  the  same 
price  of  duty  on  the  manufactured  spirit  levels,  I  find  it  a  hard 
matter  to  compete.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  matter  and  ask  you 
to  use  your  influence  in  retaining  the  present  duty,  and  if  possible, 
to  make  the  duty  a  little  higher  on  the  manufactured  spirit  level. 

I  trust  you  will  take  this  matter  up  in  my  behalf,  so  that  I  may 
be  able  to  keep  my  men  working,  with  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit 
for  myself. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  attention  and  kindness  in  the 
matter,  I  remain. 

Respectfully,  Theo.  W.  Van  Hoesen. 


GLASS  AND  BRASS  BASES. 

HON.  A.  B.  CAPBON,  H.  C,  SITBHITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  PB07IDENCE 
(B.  I.)  OAS  BTTBNEB  COMPANY  BELATIVE  TO  GLASS  AND  BBASS 
LAMP  BASES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  10, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Corwmittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  inclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  H.  Manches- 
ter, treasurer  of  the  Providence  Gas  Burner  Company,  43  Hospital 
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street,  Providence,  R.  I.,  stating"  certain  facts  constituting  a  protest 
against  a  change  in  the  tariff  affecting  the  products  of  his  industry, 
which  I  think  is  worthy  of  being  incorporated  in  the  hearings  of  the 
committee. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  B.  Capron. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Adin  B.  Capron, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Referring  to  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariff, 
will  you  kindly  permit  the  writer  to  place  before  you  certain  facts 
that  we  believe  entitles  our  company  to  protest  against  any  changes 
in  conditions  that  at  present  obtain? 

Our  company  and  factory,  located  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  taxed 
on  a  valuation  of  $139,740.  We  employ  from  125  to  250  males  and 
females.  We  manufacture,  exclusively,  bases  for  incandescent  elec- 
tric lamps. 

Our  principal  competitor  is  a  corporation  doing  business  imder  the 
name  of  "The  Vitrite  Works,"  located  at  Middelburg,  Holland, 
Europe.  The  above  company  offer  their  product  at  such  ridicu- 
lously low  prices  that  the  writer  felt  compelled  to  learn,  if  possible, 
under  what  conditions  such  low  prices  could  be  made,  and  to  that  end 
personally  visited  the  above  company  in  Holland  in  Julv,  1907,  and 
met  the  manager  of  the  company  and  compared  costs  of  production 
with  the  following  results : 

Material  costs  approximately  the  same  in  Holland  as  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  verified  at  Berlin,  Germany,  where  cost  was  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

Employees :  270  men,  60  boys,  no  females. 

Wages:  Highest  wages  paid  to  anyone  in  the  factory,  about  $7 
per  week,  United  States  money,  compared  with  ours  at  $24  per  week. 
Employees  in  one  department  comparing  with  ours  receive  70  Dutch 
cents  per  day — equal  to  about  29  cents  per  day — while  our  lowest 
wages  for  the  same  work  approximates  $1.50  per  day. 

Hours :  They  work  ten  hours  per  day ;  ours  the  same. 

Factory :  They  occupy  40,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  with  about 
2  acres  of  ground  which  they  lease  from  the  town  authorities  of 
Middelburg  at  $350  in  United  States  money  per  year,  which  again 
appears  tol)e  a  ridiculously  small  amount. 

When  the  above  is  considered  seriously  it  must  occur  to  anyone  that 
with  the  duties  now  assessed  removed  it  would  simply  indicate  the 
impossibility  of  our  competing  unless  wages  were  reduced,  and  we  be- 
lieve you  are  familiar  with  labor  conditions  in  this  country  and  arc 
satisfied  that  labor  will  not  submit  to  a  reduction  in  wages  that  will 
compare  with  that  paid  abroad,  and  consequently  to  reduce  the 
duties  on  the  goods  manufactured  by  us  will  simply  spell  "  chaos  " 
for  us. 

We  would  most  respectfully  request  you  to  use  every  effort  to 
maintain  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  this  class  of  goods  (brass  and 
glass  combined),  and  assure  you  we  will  appreciate  whatever  you 
will  do  to  aid  us  to  have  the  present  duty  maintained. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Providence  Gas  Burner  Co., 
F.  H.  Manchester,  Treasurer. 
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THERMOMETERS. 

[Paragraphs  100,  112,  193,  and  208.] 

HOH.  J.  BBECK  PERKINS,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  THE  TATLOB 

INSTBUMENT  COMPANIES,  BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  BELATIVE  TO 

TEEBMOMETEBS. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Decemler  21, 1908, 
Hon.  J.  Breck  Perkins,  City, 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
gave  consideration  to  the  glass  schedule  some  weeks  since.  Our 
principal  interest  in  the  tariff  comes  under  this  schedule.  Possibly 
it  is  too  late  to  give  consideration  to  the  matter  we  have  in  mind,  and 
on  this  point  we  trust  you  will  advise  us. 

Thermometers  are  not  specifically  provided  for,  and  are  classed 
according  to  the  material  of  chief  value.  This  creates  a  most  annoy- 
ing situation.  A  thermometer  is  a  thermometer,  yet  if  the  backing  is 
all  wood  the  duty  is  35  per  cent,  if  of  metal  or  cmefly  of  glass  45  per 
cent.  If  all  glass  decorated  or  beveled  (window  thermometers,  for 
example),  60  per  cent. 

There  are  certain  lines  of  German-made  thermometers  upon  which 
if  the  duty  were  100  per  cent  we  could  not  manufacture  here  in  com- 
petition with  German  labor  conditions  in  the  Thuringen  forest. 

What  chiefly  interests  us  is  to  have  thermometers  classed  in  one 
schedule  regardless  of  material.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  the 
tariff  is  raised  or  lowered,  unless  it  be  raised  to  a  point  that  will 
enable  us  to  manufacture  in  this  market  the  class  of  goods  which  the 
low  price  of  German  skilled  labor  now  bars  us  from. 

We  are  not  advocating  this,  but  if  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  uniform 
rate  of  duty  on  thermometers  it  would  simplify  the  situation  greatly, 
and  we  roughly  estimate  that  a  uniform  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  ther- 
mometers would,  on  the  volume  of  business  done  in  this  market  on 
German  goods,  create  about  the  same  revenue  as  the  existing  classifica- 
tions according  to  material  of  chief  value. 

If  you  could  give  the  time  we  would  be  glad  to  show  yon  exhibits, 
to  more  clearly  convey  our  meaning,  and  if  you  concur  in  our  views 
would  ask  your  assistance  in  this  direction. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies, 
G.  E.  Taylor,  President, 


MARBLE. 


[Paragraph  114.] 


FBANE  C.  PABTBIBOE,  PBOCTOB,  VT.,  APPEABS  BEFOBE  COM- 
MITTEE IN  ADVOCACY  OP  THE  BETENTION  OF  A  PBOTECTIVE 
DITTY  ON  MABBLE. 

Monday,  November  2S,,  1908. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
have  been  delegated  to  present  a  memorial  to  you  with  reference  to 
the  tariff  on  marble.  It  is  si^ed  by  seven  companies  in  Vermont, 
two  in  New  York  State,  three  m  Massachusetts,  one  in  Maryland,  six 
in  Georgia,  twelve  in  Tennessee,  one  in  Alabama,  and  one  in  Colorado, 
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and  by  a  committee  of  seven  representing  the  marble  industry  of 
New  York  City,  and  by  the  president  and  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Marble  Dealers.  It  is  stated  in  the  memorial 
that  its  signers  represent  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
marble  producers,  the  foreign  marble  importers,  the  marble  mills, 
and  marble  manufactories  of  the  United  States;  and  I  think  that  is  a 
conservative  statement,  and  in  fact  that  they  represent  90  per  cent 
probably  of  each  one  of  those  classes. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  that  comes  into  this  country  from 
abroad  comes  from  Italy,  so  that  in  any  comparison  of  conditions  it 
is  necessary  to  make  that  comparison  with  Italy.  The  first  proce^ 
in  the  production  of  marble  for  use  is  taking  the  product  out  of  the 
quarry  and  making  what  we  call  blocks ;  and  of  the  importations  of 
marble  into  this  country  69  per  cent  in  the  last  five  years — and  that 
is  a  fair  percentage  as  it  has  averaged  right  along — consists  of  these 
blocks.. 

The  second  process  is  the  product  of  the  mills,  the  sawed  marble  or 
slabs  which  come  from  cutting  down  the  blocks.  That  constitutes 
about  6  j)er  cent. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  and  rubbing  and  polishing  and 
other  work  that  is  put  upon  this  product  of  the  mill,  to  put  it  into 
condition  for  its  finished  use.  That  constitutes,  of  the  foreign  mar- 
ble, some  22  per  cent  of  all  that  is  imported. 

I  will  not  burden  you  by  reading  in  detail  the  memorial  here,  but  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  its  essential  points. 

In  the  first  place,  we  say  that  foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity 
upon  which  to  raise  revenue.  People  of  moderate  means  use  very 
little  marble,  except  for  cemetery  purposes,  and  for  that  they  use  a 
large  amount.  But  they  now  use,  and  they  will  continue  to  use, 
American  marble  almost  exclusively,  especially  in  all  the  northern 
part  of  our  country,  because  it  is  hJetter  suited  for  outdoor  use  and 
is  cheaper  than  any  of  the  foreign  marbles  that  are  imported.  For- 
eign marbles  that  are  imported  are  either  a  high  grade  of  light 
marble  or  else  fancy  marble,  and  they  belong  to  the  class  of  what 
we  call  "  luxuries.'  They  depend  more  upon  general  variations 
of  conditions  of  prosperity  than  upon  variations  of  price.  That 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  under  the  business  depression  be- 
ginning in  1893  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell,  in  round  figures, 
from  $1,100,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $700,000  for 
the  next  jnear,  and  under  the  business  depression  which  began  about 
a  year  ago,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  total  importa- 
tion of  marble  fell  from  $1,500,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907, 
to  $1,100,000  for  the  last  year. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is 
that  a  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  American  marble.  That  is  not  a  theoretical 
proposition,  but  it  is  a  practical  proposition,  due  to  the  character  of 
the  American  marble  deposits.  The  finer  grades,  the  medium  grades, 
and  the  cheaper  grades  are  all  found  together  in  one  deposit,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  quarry  the  cheaper  grades  in  order  to  quarry  the  finer 
grades;  so  that  the  more  there  is  produced  of  the  finer  grades  of 
marble  the  more  there  will  be  produced  of  the  cheaper  and  medium 
grades,  with  a  tendency  to  reduce  their  price.  In  fact,  there  is  a  good 
deal  01  marble  used  in  the  United  States  for  cemetery  purposes  and 
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considerable  for  building  purposes  which  could  not  be  produced  for 
the  price  for  which  it  is  sold  if  it  were  not  that  it  was  produced  in 
tiiis  way,  in  connection  with  the  finer  grades  of  marble. 

That  is  illustrated  by  the  actual  results  of  the  business  of  the  com- 
pany with  which  I  am  personally  connected.  During  the  last  five 
years  my  company  has  sold  45  per  cent  of  all  of  its  marble  for  less 
than  $1  per  cul)ic  foot.  That  is,  it  has  sold  it  in  that  condition  after 
it  leaves  the  mill — its  second  operation;  not  in  the  block,  but  after  it 
leaves  the  mill.  Fifteen  per  cent  was  sold  for  from  $1  to  $2  per  cubic 
foot,  34  per  cent  was  sola  for  from  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  and  6  per 
cent  was  sold  for  $3  and  over'  per  cubic  foot.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  first  two  grades,  or  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  production,  is  not 
in  competition  with  foreign  marbles.  It  is  sold  cheaper  than  the  for- 
eign niarbles  can  be.  Considerable  of  the  third  division  is  sold  below 
the  price  of  Italian  marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it. 

The  next  consideration  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  a 

firotective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary ;  in  the  first  place,  because  the 
talian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the  American 
quarries.  The  marble  deposits  in  Italy  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  upon  the  moijntain,  and  are  exposed  so  that  they  are  blasted 
off,  and  then  the  blocks  are  pointed  or  scabbled  into  shape,  whereas 
our  deposits  in  this  country — in  all  parts  of  the  country — Vermont, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  all  sections,  lie  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  they  have  to  be  first  uncovered  at  considerable  expense, 
and  then  they  have  to  be  actually  cut  out  by  machinery.  We  get  no 
advantage  from  the  use  of  machinery,  because  that  is  more  than  off- 
set by  this  difference  in  conditions  that  I  speak  of.  We  use  ma- 
chinery in  cutting  out  the  blocks  in  this  country  because  it  is  cheaper 
to  do  it  that  way.  They  do  not  use  machinery  in  Italy  ordinarily, 
because  it  is  cheaper  to  do  it  the  way  they  do  it.  We  do  not  derive 
any  protection  from  freight,  because  the  average  rates  of  freight  from 
American  quarries  to  the  principal  distributing  points  in  the  United 
States  will  average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  I  will  illustrate  that 
simply  by  one  or  two  cases.  Take  New  York,  for  instance.  The  rate 
of  might  on  marble  by  steamer  to  New  York  from  Italy  is  approxi- 
mately 36  cents  a  cubic  foot.  It  costs  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  to  take 
it  to  New  York  from  Vermont.  It  costs  65  cents  to  take  it  there  from 
Tennessee.  It  will  cost  as  much  as  that  to  take  it  there  from  Georgia 
or  Alabama.  Now,  you  take  Baltimore,  and  the  rate  is  the  same.  It 
is,  say,  38  cents  per  cubic  foot  from  Italy  to  Baltimore.  From  Ver- 
mont it  is  37  cents — practically  the  same — and  from  Tennessee  it  is  59 
cents.  When  you  come  to  New  Orleans  it  is  about  40  cents  from 
Italy,  74  cents  from  Vermont,  and  35  cents  from  Tennessee.  As  you 
take  the  average  of  it  the  freight  is  practically  the  same.  It  will 
average  as  much  to  the  principal  distributing  points  from  the  Ameri- 
can quarries  as  from  the  Italian  quarries. 

The  third  consideration  under  that  head  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  is  that  marble  represents  almost  entirely  labor.  The 
blocks  as  they  come  out  from  the  quarry  are  not  the  raw  material. 
The  raw  material,  as  it  lies  in  the  mountain,  undeveloped  in  this  coun- 
try, is  of  little  value,  and  the  prevailing  rate  of  royalty  that  is  paid  to 
a  landowner  for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  upon  his  land  is  5  cents 
pr  cubic  foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  at 
least  of  the  expense  of  the  production  of  marble  is  for  labor  directly. 
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and  a  considerable  further  percentage  goes  into  coal  and  other  mate- 
rials which  involve  labor  indirectly,  so  we  estimate  that  probably  90 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly 
labor,  and  that  makes  in  a  peculiar  sense  competition  between  the 
labor  of  Italy  and  the  labor  of  this  country. 

The  duty  upon  marble,  besides  being  proper  as  an  article  of  luxury, 
tends  to  decrease  the  price  of  the  cheaper  and  medium  grades  of  mar- 
ble, and  the  use  of  those  marbles  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  There 
is  no  other  country  where  marble  is  used  as  it  is  here.  That  is 
because  they  have  this  cheaper-priced  marble.  It  also  has  afforded, 
and  is  affording,  protection  to  the  development  of  the  wonderful 
marble  deposits  which  we  have  in  this  country.  There  is  marble 
found  in  evenr  State  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  Alabama  to 
Vermont,  ana  it  is  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  and  other  States  in 
the  West.  At  the  present  time  the  most  active  development  in  the 
opening  of  marble  quarries  is  probably  in  Colorado  and  Alabama,  and 
in  Alaska. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing  and  manufacture  of  American  ana  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  those  rates  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  marble 
quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  industries 
abroad. 

Among  such  varying  interests  as  have  joined  in  this  memorial  there 
are  varying  shades  of  individual  opinion ;  but  we  have  all  united  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  upon  marble 
are  essentially  just.  We  recognize  also  that  thev  have  been  long 
established,  since  1883,  except  for  a  short  period  from  1894  to  1897, 
when  they  were  slightly  reduced,  and  that  trade  relations  have  be- 
come adjusted  to  them;  and  therefore  the  signers  of  this  memorial, 
representing  these  varying  interests,  American  producers,  mills,  shops, 
and  foreign  importers,  have  joined  in  the  request  that  the  present 
rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

I  simply  desire  further  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  matters  of 
collateral  interest  to  marble;  that  is,  interests  which  do  not  affect 
the  question  of  the  rates.  The  first  is,  that  there  is  a  difficulty  with 
the  item  of  what  is  called  "  manufactures  of  marble."  We  do  not  ask 
for  any  change  in  this  rate,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  so-called  "  works 
of  art ''  paragraph  or  clause  essentially  nullifies  the  protection  which 
would  naturally  be  afforded  by  the  duty  on  manufactures  of  marble. 
The  tendency  is  to  attempt  to  treat  and  to  incline  to  think  that  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  marble  which  has  been  finally  worked  and  comes 
in  here  is  some  work  of  art.  That  claim  is  made,  and  in  fact  its 
result  is  such  with  respect  to  the  importation,  for  instance,  of  altars, 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  at  the  present  time  for  American 
shops  to  make  altars  in  competition  with  foreign  shops.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  change  of  the  rate,  but  we  do  thiii  that  the  "  works  of 
art "  clause  should  be  so  expressed  or  so  safeguarded  that  it  will  be 
held  more  strictly  to  cover  those  things  which  are  in  effect  artistic, 
or  of  an  art  nature,  and  not  to  those  things,  say,  which  enter  into 
the  inside  of  a  building  and  are  simply  an  architectural  part  of  it. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  that  at  the 
present  time,  under  paragraph  117,  limestones  unmanufactured  are 
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dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — less  than  one-fifth  the  marble 
rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import  Istrian, 
Hauteville,  Botticmo,  and  other  fancy  stones,  which  are  sold  and 
used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles.  The 
ordinary  sense  in  which  the  word  ''marble  is  used,  as  defined  by 
many  of  the  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias,  is  "  any  limestone  which 
is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  being  used  for  nig;hly  decorative 
purposes ; "  but  a  more  technical  and  restricted  definition  would  be 
"  any  limestone  that  is  crystalline  in  structure."  All  marble  is  lime- 
stone, but  all  limestone  is  not  marble. 

Now,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  following  the  more  popu- 
lar definition,  have  ruled  that  Hauteville  should  be  treated  as  marble, 
and  that  Istrian  should  be  treated  as  marble ;  but  the  case  of  Hauteville 
has  been  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court,  and  to  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals,  and  it  has  held,  following  the  restricted 
definition,  that  it  should  be  treated  as  limestone.  So  that  at  the 
present  time  the  whole  matter  is  much  confused  and  is  still  in  liti- 
gation, and  the  duty  is  being  paid  upon  those  stones  under  protest. 

It  is  no  matter  of  ours,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  about 
the  question  of  what  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  wording  of 
the  present  act,  but  we  simply  make  the  point  that  in  the  new  act 
these  stones  ou^ht  to  be  treated  and  classed  according  to  the  use  for 
which  they  are  intended  and  put  on  an  equality  with  the  stones  with 
which  they  compete.  That  would  require  them  to  be  put  into  the 
class  of  marble.  We  mean  those  limestones  which  are  capable  of 
being  polished  and  which  are  used,  and  are  capable  of  being  used, 
for  interior  decorations.  We  do  not  mean  the  common  limestone 
which  is  used  for  common  building  purposes  and  not  for  the  higher 
decorative  purposes,  which  should  continue  to  be  classed  with  free- 
stone, sandstone,  and  other  stones. 

The  Chairbian.  There  has  been  a  duty  varying  all  the  way  from 
40  per  cent  to  upward  of  100  per  cent,  and  for  one  or  two  years,  in 
one  or  two  schedules,  230  per  cent,  yet  you  come  in  here  and  state 
that  the  duty  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
marble  here  and  marble  abroad.  You  do  not  nullify  that  by  showing 
the  details  of  the  cost  either  abroad  or  here,  so  far  as  it  appears  now. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  about  it.  You  state  that  machinery  is 
used  here  in  quarrying  marble,  while,  labor  being  cheap  in  Italy,  it 
is  done  there  by  hand.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  this  schedule  was 
adopted  a  machine  has  been  invented,  and  is  being  used  in  Proctor, 
Vt.,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  an  ice-cutting  machine,  moved  by 
power,  and  cutting  seams  in  the  marble,  whereby  the  marble  is 
easily  quarried?  And  by  reason  of  that  is  there  not  an  immense 
saving  of  expense  in  quarrying  the  marble? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  understand  what  the  ice-cutting  machine 
is  that  you  refer  to,  but  we  have  in  American  quarries  what  are 
called  channelers.  -^hey  are  nothing  but  drills,  that  are  so  set  that 
instead  of  being  used  by  hand  they  are  raised,  and  keep  thumping 
along  like  that  [indicating],  and  are  carried  along  by  power.  They 
simply  drill  out  the  rock. 

Tne  Chairman.  That  is,  perhaps,  the  machine  that  was  meant.  It 
is  under  a  patent  that  is  owned  by  Senator  Proctor,  and  was  invented 
by  an  employee  of  his. 
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Mr.  Partridge.  No;  there  is  no  patent- 


The  Chairman.  Well,  I  received  the  information  from  a  man  who 
used  to  live  in  the  town  there.  He  gave  me  that  information  as  to 
that  saving  of  expense  in  the  quarrvmg  of  marble.  Now,  you  say, 
yourself,  that  you  get  it  out  by  macninery,  and  in  Italy  they  do  not 
use  machinery,  because  their  labor  is  cheap. 

Mr.  PARTRrocE.  I  say  two  things,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  things 
which  make  the  difference  are  these:  In  Italy  labor  is  cheaper,  and 
also  the  condition  of  the  deposit  there  is  such  that  it  lies  exposed 
upon  the  side  of  the  mountain,  so  that  you  can  go  up  on  it  and  drill 
a  hole  down  and  blast  it  and  roll  it  off.  Our  deposit  is  the  same  as 
if  it  were  under  this  table  ("indicating].  You  could  not  put  a  blast 
in  here,  because  it  would  snatter  it  entirely.  You  have  got  to  go 
down  and  literally  cut  it  out. 

The  Chahiman.  Was  not  this  schedule  raised  in  1893? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes ;  it  was  raised  in  1893. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  raised  in  the  Senate  from  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  raised  in  this  way :  In  1894  the  schedule  on 
blocks  was  reduced  from  65  cents  to  50  cents,  and  in  1897  it  was  put 
back. 

The  Chairman.  No;  in  1897  it  was  made  a  specific  duty  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  was  a  specific  duty  before  on  blocks. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  a  considerable  raise  in  the  McKin- 
ley  Act  before. 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  my  recollection  that  it  was  raised  a 
good  deal  over  the  Dingley  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  know,  as  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  remember  it  distinctly.  In  the  law  to-day 
it  is  higher  all  along  the  line  than  it  was  in  the  Dingley  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House.  With  these  results,  with  practically  no  importa- 
tion during  these  years,  except  of  rough  marljie,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  niUest  information  as  to  the  cost 
of  marble,  relativelv^  abroad  and  at  home,  so  that  we  can  have  some 
basis  for  action.  1  only  suggest  that  on  my  own  hook.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  committee  think  about  it. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  any  information  you 
want.  I  think  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  though,  if  you  want  me 
to  give  you  a  schedule  of  prices  of  labor,  that  I  should  carefully  pre- 
pare it  and  hand  it  in  rather  than  to  attempt  to  give  it  to  you  here  in 
a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  you  to  take  your  time,  and  to  file  a  brief 
before  the  4th  of  December,  if  you  can;  but  I  want  it  thoroughly 
done;  and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  after  it  is  done,  the  committee 
may  see  fit  to  ask  you  to  come  before  it,  and  may  seek  to  go  further 
with  the  matter.    We  want  the  fullest  information. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  want  to  leave  the  matter  clear,  that  as  to  the 
former  bill  that  you  speak  of,  and  as  between  the  House  and  Senate, 
I  know  nothing  about  that;  but  the  rate  upon  blocks,  which  to-day  is 
70  per  cent  of  all  the  importation,  and  always  has  been,  is  the  rate 
that  was  fixed  in  1883.  It  was  65  cents  a  cubic  foot.  In  1894  it  was 
reduced  to  50  cents,  and  in  1897  it  was  put  back  to  65. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  this  GO  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  the  specific  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  ad  valorem  rate? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  can  not  tell  you^  on  the  average  of  the  whole,  for 
the  reason  that  the  marble  that  comes  in  from  Italy  is  worth  in  Italy 
all  the  way  from  $1.25  a  foot  away  up  to  these  blocks  that  sell  for 
$4,  $5,  and  $6  a  cubic  foot. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  one  paragraph  was  raised 
over  the  McKinley  bill  from  $1.10  to  $1.50  a  foot.  That  is,  on 
dressed  marble  and  sawed  marble,  I  think.  I  have  not  time  to  go 
through  all  of  them,  but  I  think  if  vou  take  the  time  you  will  find  it. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  Marble  of  all  kinds  in  the  block,  rough  or  squared, 
under  the  McKinley  hill  was  the  same  as  it  is  now — 65  cents  per 
cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  veined  marble,  sawed,  dressed,  or  otherwise,  in- 
cluding marble  slabs  and  marble  paving  tiles,  is  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 
'  Mr.  Partridge.  That  is  a  sort  oi  whicn  verv  little  is  imported. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Sawed,  dressed,  and  all,  under  the  Din^Iey  bill,  was 
$1.10 — 40  cents  a  foot  higher  than  it  was  under  the  McKinley  bill. 
-  Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  the  interests  you 
represent  have  any  views  with  reference  to  placing  upon  the  tree 
list  works  of  art,  such  as  marble  statues,  sculpture,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Partridge.  If  they  are  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not  think  the 
interests  I  represent,  or  those  who  are  associated  in  this  memorial 
with  me,  have  any  objection  to  their  admission  free.  What  we  claim 
is  that  at  present  that  designation  is  very  much  abused,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  it  practically  nullifies  any  protection  under  that  item  of 
manufactures.  If  statues  are  really  and  truly  works  of  art,  I  do  not 
know  why  it  is  not  proper  to  admit  them.  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  so  far  as  the  interests  I  am  connected  with  are  concerned. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Carrara  Italian  marble  is  of  superior  quality 
to  the  American  marble,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  would  not  like  to  admit  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  more  generally  used  for 
interior  decoration  of  houses? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  It  is  a  marble  that  is 
very  usable  for  interior  purposes,  and  at  one  time  it  was  used  much 
more  exclusively.  At  the  present  time,  however,  when  you  come  to 
interior  decorations,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Italian  marble  used  and  a 
good  deal  of  American  marble  of  light  shades  used.  Of  course  there 
IS  a  good  deal  of  fancy  marble  used.  There  is  marble  produced  in 
the  United  States  that  sells  for  a  higher  price  than  the  Italian 
marble. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  that  produced? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  produced  in  Vermont.  Of  course  there  is 
only  a  small  quantity  produced.  It  may  be  that  there  will  be  a  little 
vein  that  comes  out  or  a  large  deposit,  possibly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  make  a  correction.  The  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot  under  the  present  bill  is  on  marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed, 
over  2  inches  in  thickness. 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  partly  manufactured,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Marble  or  onyx,  sawed  or  dressed,  over  2  inches  in 
thickness,  $1.10  per  cubic  foot. 

Mr.  Partridge.  That  is  my  understanding — slabs  over  2  inches  in 
thickness.  That  is  sawed  marble,  after  it  is  quarried  and  after  it  is 
sawed.  Then  there  is  a  specific  duty  on  different  thicknesses  of  slabs, 
I  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  find  enough  of  that  fine  marble  in  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  demand  for  interior  decorations  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes ;  I  think  so ;  although  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
the  foreign  fancy  marbles  would  be  kept  out  of  the  United  States, 
or  that  they  ought  to  be  kept  out.  I  illustrate  it  in  this  way:  The 
importation  of  foreign  marble  into  the  United  States  has  increased 
threefold  under  the  present  system  of  tariff  since  along  in  1883,  1884, 
and  1885,  and  immediatelv  preceding  the  time  when  the  tariff  in 
1883  was  fixed  upon  marble.  The  tendency  has  not  been  to  keep  it 
out.    It  has  grown  as  the  marble  business  has  grown. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  believe  that  the  production  of  that  kind  of 
marble  has  kept  pace  with  the  development  and  construction  of  fine 
buildings? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  whether  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  that  fine  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  was  not 
Italian? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is,  necessarily.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  marble  used  for  interior  decoration  that  comes  from 
Tenneasee.-  They  have  many  colored  marbles  there.  There  is  some 
used  that  comes  from  Vermont.  Vermont  has  not  as  much  highly 
decorative  marble  as  some  other  sections.  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
considerable  of  the  Italian  and  French  marble  used,  but  of  the  entire 
decoration,  if  you  go  through  buildings,  you  will  find  a  great  deal 
of  American  marble  used  in  interior  decoration. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  not  all  of  the  Italian  quarries  that  are  of  any 
account  owned  by  Vermont  men  ? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  think  a  Vermont  man  has  any  interest  in 
any  quarry  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  read,  in  the  course  of  time,  that  Senator 
Proctor  was  the  absolute  owner  of  those  quarries  in  Italy,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  know  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  I  was  associated 
myself  with  Senator  Proctor  very  intimately.  I  am  vice-president 
of  the  company  of  which  he  was  president  before  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  Secretary  of  War.  I  know  all  about  his  relation  with  the 
marble  business.  He  never  had  one  cent  of  interest  in  any  marble 
business  in  Italy  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Partridge.  What  I  want  is  that  the  rates  upon  marble  be  left 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  Away  up  yonder?  Do  you  not  think  that  you  could 
stand  a  little  cut  down  in  the  interest  of  raising  revenue  to  run  the 
Government? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  producers  of  marble  and  of  the  American  shops  and  of  the 
American  mills — and,  mind  you,  the  American  shops  and  the  Ameri- 
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can  mills  are  the  manufacturers  and  sawyers  of  foreign  marble  as 
well  as  the  native  marble 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  do  you  mean?    Make  that  clear,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  mean  to  say  that  there  are  four  distinct  marble 
interests.  There  are  the  producers  of  American  marble.  That  is 
one  class — the  people  who  quarry  the  American  marble.  Then  there 
are  the  mill  men,  who  buy  and  saw  either  foreign  or  native  blocks; 
and  there  are  the  manufacturers  of  marble,  who  manufacture  either 
native  or  foreign  marble.  These  manufacturers  of  marble  may  have 
no  interest  whatsoever  in  any  American  quarry  of  any  kind,  but  they 
are  interested  in  this  matter  of  being  protected  by  the  tariff  just  as 
much  as  the  quarrymen  are.  And  these  mill  men,  who  are  interested 
in  sawing  the  marble,  whether  it  be  Italian,  French,  or  Georgia 
marble,  are  interested  in  being  protected  the  same  as  the  quarrymen. 
The  quarrymen  constitute  only  one  of  the  three  classes  that  are 
receiving  benefit  from  the  tariff  on  marble. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Large  quantities  of  that  Italian  marble  are  brought 
in  and  manufactured  here? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  rough? 

Mr.  Partridge.  It  is  all,  practically,  brought  in  in  the  rough.  I 
mean,  in  these  blocks.  About  69  per  cent,  or  more  than  two-thirds, 
comes  in  in  blocks.  Then  it  is  used  here.  It  is  sawed  and  manu- 
factured here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  it  is  an  element  of  importance  to  the  industry 
or  to  the  people  to  get  that  on  reasonable  terms,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Partridge.  They  get  it  on  reasonable  terms  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes;  I  think  the  present  rate  is  reasonable,  and 
that  is  why  the  Italian  marble-importing  interests  here,  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  importation  of  blocks  and  in  the  sawing  of 
marble,  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  present  arrangement  of 
those  rates;  and  those  represented  here  represent  the  importing  inter- 
ests as  well  as  the  American  interests. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  claim  to  represent  the  Italian  producers? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  claim  to  represent  the  importers,  because  we  have 
joined  in  this  memorial,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  present  the  memo- 
rial as  the  common  memorial  or  expression  of  us  all.  Of  course,  when 
you  ask  me  questions  involving  my  individual  opinion,  I  am  speaking 
from  the  standpoint  then  of  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  American 
producing  interest ;  but  I  present  this  memorial^  and  I  present  the  re- 
auest  that  these  rates  be  left  as  they  are,  not  alone  at  the  request  of 
tne  American  marble  producers,  but  at  the  request  of  the  American 
mill  men,  the  xVmerican  manufacturers,  and  of  the  foreign  importing 
marble  interests,  who  derive  protection  if  they  run  mills  or  shops,  and 
who  recognize  the  general  justice  of  the  arrangement  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  C^RK.  Why  do  those  foreigners  want  the  tariff  to  stay  the 
way  it  is  now — just  as  an  intellectual  puzzle,  now  ?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  do  not  think  the  Italian  marble  firms  who  send 
marble  over  here  desire  to  have  any  duty  left  upon  marble  at  all.  I 
think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  take  it  all  away. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  come  to  join  in  this  memorial,  then? 

Mr.  Partrtoge.  The  importers  here  are  not  the  owners  of  those 
quarries. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  There  is  a  big  hole 
in  the  revenue.  There  was  a  deficiency  last  year  of  $48,000,000  or 
$64,000,000 — I  have  'forgotten  the  amount — and  we  are  running 
behind  now  at  the  rate  of  about  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  or  $10,000,000 
a  month.  The  Government  has  got  to  raise  more  revenue  in  some  way 
or  other.  Are  you  not  willing  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  marbles  just 
a  little,  so  that  a  little  more  marble  will  come  in,  and  so  that  the 
Government  can  get  a  little  more  revenue  out  of  it? 

Mr.  PARTRmoE.  I  do  not  think  you  would  succeed  in  raising  sub- 
stantially any  more  revenue  by  cutting  down  the  tariff  on  marble. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes;  we  would.  CSi  every  cubic  foot  of  the  stuff 
that  came  in  we  would  get  some  revenue. 

Mr.  Partridge.  Well,  you  ask  my  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
in  reducing  the  tariff  you  would  succeed  in  materially  increasing  the 
revenue. 

Mr.  Clark.  Waiving  that,  whether  we  could  or  not,  suppose  I 
could  convince  you  that  we  could.  Then  would  you  be  willing  to 
chop  down  your  tariff  a  little  in  order  to  help  the  Government  out  of 
the  hole? 

Mr.  Partridge.  No  ;  I  would  not. . 

Mr.  Clark.  If  all  of  the  other  protected  interests  reasoned  the  way 
•you  do,  how  could  the  Government  ever  get  money  enough  to  get  out 
of  the  hole? 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  say  that  for  this  reason 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  care  about  your  reason.  I  just  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  were  patriotic  enough  to  undertake  to  help  the 
Ck)vemment  to  get  out  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  hope  I  am  patriotic ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
to  answer  in  that  way.  If  I  am  allowed  to  explain  it,  I  will  do  so, 
but  if  not,  I  will  leave  it  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  patriotic  enough  to  hurt,  are  you?  We 
do  not  want  any  reasons. 


BEIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  FEANK  C.   PARTEIDGE,   PEOCTOE,   VT., 
EEPEESENTING   THE   MAEBLE   PEODUCEES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  presenters  of  this  memorial  represent  more  than 
90  j)er  cent  of  the  business  of  the  American  marble  producers,  the 
foreign  marble  importers,  the  marble  mills,  and  marble  manufac- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  classes 
of  marble  were  materially  reduced.  The  act  of  October  1,  1890, 
made  no  change.  The  act  of  August  27,  1894,  somewhat  reduced 
these  rates;  but  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  restored  the  rates  of  1883, 
with  only  a  slight  change  in  the  classification  of  the  unimportant 
items  of  slabs  and  mosaics. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  all  the  marble  imported  into  the  United  States 
comes  from  Italy.  Any  comparison,  therefore,  of  the  relative  meth- 
ods and  conditions  of  producing  marble  at  home  and  abroad  is 
necessarily  with  Italy. 
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The  first  process  in  the  production  of  marble  is  the  quarrying  of 
blocks.  The  conditions  of  quarrying  in  this  country  and  in  Italy  are 
very  diverse.  The  deposits  in  the  United  States  are  often  deep  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  actually 
cut  the  blocks  out  of  the  quarry  by  machinery  or  tools  to  avoid  shat- 
tering the  marble.  In  Italy  the  deposits  are  exposed  on  the  surface 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  blocks  are  simply  blasted  off  and  afterwards 
pointed  or  scabbled  into  regular  shapes. 

The  second  process  is  the  sawing  of  these  blocks  into  slabs  the  full 
size  of  the  block,  or  into  smaller  pieces,  sawed  to  size,  for  parts  of 
monuments,  or  other  specific  purposes.  The  full-size  slabs  are  finally 
coped,  or  broken,  into  slabs  of  smaller  dimensions. 

The  third  process  is  the  finishing  of  sawed  marble  by  rubbing,  cut- 
ting, carving,  turning,  polishing,  etc.,  for  its  final  use. 

t  or  the  SIX  years  enaing  June  30,  1908,  69  per  cent  in  value  of  all 
marble  imported  into  the  United  States  was  m  blocks,  6  per  cent  in 
slabs,  22  per  cent  in  manufactures  of  marble,  and  3  per  cent  in  mosaic 
cubes.    Almost  the  entire  importations  of  onyx  is  in  blocks. 

Foreign  marble  is  a  proper  commodity  upon  which  to  raise  revenue. 

People  of  moderate  means  use  little  marble  except  for  cemetery 
purposes.  For  that  they  use  a  large  amount,  but  they  now  use,  and 
they  will  continue  to  use,  American  marble  almost  exclusively,  be- 
cause it  is  better  for  outdoor  use,  and  that  mainly  used  in  cemeteries 
is  cheaper  than  any  foreign  marble  would  be  even  if  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Foreign  marbles  imported  into  the  United  States  are  either 
colored  marbles  or  expensive  grades  of  light  marble.  They  are  a 
luxury  and  their  use  dejpends  more  upon  conditions  of  general  pros- 
perity than  upon  variations  of  cost.  For  example,  under  the  busi- 
ness depression  beginning  in  1893  the  total  importation  of  marble  fell 
from  $1,135,176.23  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1893,  to  $711,289.80 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1894 ;  and  under  the  business  depression 
beginning  in  November,  1907,  the  total  importation  fell  from  $1,536,- 
156  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1907,  to  $1,159,543  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1908. 

The  duty  on  foreign  marble  tends  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  medium 
and  cheaper  grades  of  marble. 

The  production  of  Italian  marble  is  confined  to  a  small  territory 
about  Carrara,  and  its  export  price  to  this  country  is  controlled  by 
a  few  Italian  firms.  In  so  far  as  the  duty  on  marble  is  not,  in  effect^ 
paid  by  them,  it  operates  to  tax  the  wealthier  consumer  who  buys 
expensive  ornamental  marble,  while  the  buyer  of  grades  of  marble 
in  common  use  by  the  people  at  large  gets  them  at  a  lower  price  by 
reason  of  the  tariff.  The  finer  grades  of  American  marble  are  so 
mixed  with  the  cheaper  grades  in  the  same  quarries  that  they  must 
be  worked  together.  The  more  of  the  finer  there  is  produced  the 
more  of  the  cheaper  grades  there  must  be,  and  the  lower  their  price. 
The  marble  in  ordinary  use  for  cemetery  purposes  and  much*of  that 
used  for  building  purposes  could  not  be  produced  by  itself  alone  for 
the  price  at  which  it  is  sold.     It  is  the  production  from  the  same 

?[uarries  of  the  higher  grades  of  ornamental  marbles  competing  with 
oreign  marbles  that  aomits  of  the  production  of  much  of  the  cheaper 
marme. 
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Of  the  total  output  of  sawed  marble  for  the  last  five  years  of  the 
largest  American  producer,  whose  quarries  produce  the  highest  priced 
marble  in  this  country,  (1)  45  per  cent  was  sold  for  less  than  $1 
per  cubic  foot,  (2)  15  per  cent  for  $1  to  $2  per  cubic  foot,  (3)  34  per 
cent  for  $2  to  $3  per  cubic  foot,  (4)  6  per  cent  for  $3  and  over  per 
cubic  foot.  None  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  and  onlv  a  part 
of  the  third  and  fourth  are  in  competition  with  Italian  marble.  Con- 
siderable of  the  third  division  is  sold  below  the  price  of  Italian 
marble  and  considerable  of  the  fourth  above  it 

^1  protective  duty  on  marble  is  necessary. 

Any  advantage  to  American  quarries  from  machinery  is  more  than 
offset"  The  Italian  quarries  have  certain  natural  advantages  over  the 
quarries  of  the  United  States.  In  the  first  place,  almost  their  entire 
product  is  high-priced  marble,  and  hence  the  cost  of  quarrying  it  is 
a  much  less  percentage  of  its  selling  price  than  in  the  case  of  Ameri- 
can marble.  The  character  of  the  Italian  deposits,  as  hereinbefore 
explained,  more  than  offsets  any  advantages  accruing  to  American 
quarries  from  the  use  of  machinery.  Machinery  is  used  in  our  quar- 
ries from  necessity  and  it  is  not  used  in  the  Italian  quarries,  by  the 
larger  producers  at  least,  because  the  present  method  is  cheaper. 

The  American  quarries  derive  no  protection  from  freight.  To  the 
principal  distributing  points  in  the  United  States  the  freight  will 
average  as  much  as  from  Italy.  For  example,  the  present  rates  per 
cubic  foot  are  approximately :  To  New  York  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
36  cents;  from  Vermont,  25  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  65  cents;  to 
Baltimore  from  Italy  by  steamer,  38  cents;  from  Vermont,  37  cents, 
and  from  Tennessee,  59  cents;  to  New  Orleans  from  Italy  by  steamer, 
40  cents;  from  Vermont,  74  cents,  and  from  Tennessee,  35  cents;  to 
San  Francisco  from  Italy  by  steamer,  90  cents;  from  Vennont,  $1.33 
by  steamer  or  $1.80  all  rail,  and  from  Tennessee,  $1.80.  The  compari- 
son from  the  Georgia  and  Alabama  quarries  would  be  quite  as  favor- 
able to  the  Italian  quarries,  and  from  the  Colorado  and!^  Alaska  quar- 
ries still  more  so.  Our  quarries,  therefore,  even  in  our  own  market 
have  no  natural  protection  against  those  of  Italy. 

Blocks  are  not  raw  material,  but  represent  almost  entirely  labor. 
The  raw  material  in  the  mountains  in  Italy  is  of  relatively  small 
value,  but  the  cost  of  the  blocks  is  chiefly  the  labor  required  to  quarry 
them  and  move  them  to  the  seaboard.  In  this  countir  also  an  unde- 
veloped quarry  is  of  little  value.  The  prevailing  royalty  paid  a  land- 
owner for  the  right  to  quarry  marble  on  his  land  is  only  5  cents  per 
cubic  foot  of  merchantaole  marble  produced.  Two-thirds  of  the  ex- 
pense of  producing  marble  in  this  country  is  for  labor  direct,  and 
about  one-fourth  for  supplies  and  material,  including  machinery,  iron, 
tools,  coal,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  90  per  cent  of  flie  expense  of  the 
production  of  marble  is  directly  or  indirectly  for  labor.  The  compe- 
tition between  Italian  and  American  marble,  therefore,  is  peculiarly 
a  competition  between  Italian  and  American  labor. 

The  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  ought  not  to  be  reduced. 

The  duty  on  marble  yields  a  revenue  on  an  article  which  is  a  luxury. 
It  tends  to  decrease  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  grades  of  marble  whidx 
are  used  by  the  people  at  large.  It  is  the  protection  afforded  the 
high-priced  marble  that  has  made  possible  tne  production  and  use 
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in  the  United  States  of  great  quantities  of  medium  and  cheaper 
grades  of  marble  for  cemetery  purposes,  buildings,  etc.  Such  use  of 
marble  is  entirely  peculiar  to  our  own  country.  It  affords  protection 
direct  to  American  labor,  not  by  lessening  the  importation,  but  by 
upholding  the  prices  of  high-pnced,  colored  marbles  and  expensive 
grades  oi  light  marbles.  It  tends  also  to  further  develop  the  remark- 
able marble  deposits  of  this  country.  Marble  is  abundant  in  all  the 
States  along  the  Appalachian  Range,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Canada  line,  viz,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Vermont.  It  is  also  found  in  Missouri,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  California,  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  The  ornamental  or  colored  marbles  found  in  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Vermont,  Missouri,  Arizona,  and  many  other  sections  of  the 
country  are  of  the  highest  artistic  order.  The  development  of  new 
marble  ouarries  in  Alabama,  Colorado,  and  Alaska  is  at  present  very 
active.  But  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  developing  tliese  natural 
resources  can  not  be  appreciated  except  by  experience. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  employed  in  the  production, 
sawing,  and  manufacture  of  American  and  foreign  marbles  is  much 
greater  than  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble,  and  those  rates  are 
not  sufficient  to  equalize  in  our  own  markets  the  position  of  the  mar- 
ble quarries,  mills,  and  shops  of  the  United  States  with  like  indus- 
tries abroad. 

We  recognize,  however,  that  the  present  rates  have  prevailed  since 
1883,  except  for  the  short  period  oetween  1894  and  1897,  and  that 
business  and  trade  relations  have  long  been  adjusted  to  those  rates. 
Therefore  the  undersigned,  representmg  more  than|^90  i>er  cent  of 
the  American  marble  producing  and  foreign  marble  importing  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  and  of  its  marble  mills  and  manufactories, 
ask  that  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  marble  be  left  as  they  are. 

We  call  your  attention  to  two  instances  of  wrong  classification 
which  work  great  injustice  to  marble  and  ought  to  be  corrected. 

Limestones  stisceptible  of  polish  and  usable  for  decorative  purposes. 

Under  the  present  tariff  (par.  117)  limestone  unmanufactured 
is  dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot — less  than  one-fifth  the 
marble  rate.  Under  this  paragraph  the  right  is  claimed  to  import 
Istrian,  Hauteville,  Botticmo,  and  other  fancy  stores  which  are  sold 
and  used  in  direct  competition  with  regular  high-grade  marbles. 
The  commercial  and  ordinary  or  popular  meaning  of  marble  is  either 
anjr  limestone  which  is  capable  of  taking  a  polish  or  else  any  limestone 
wMch  is  suitable  for  bemg  used  for  decorative  or  ornamental  pur- 
poses. (See  Centurv  Dictionary,  New  American  Encyclopedia,  New 
International  Encyclopedia.).  Accordingljr,  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers  have  held  that  Istrian  (decision  3803)  and  Hauteville 
(oecision  6398)  should,  under  the  present  tariff,  be  classed  as  marbles 
and  pay  the  marble  rate.  The  decision  in  the  latter  case  was  affirmed 
hv  the  United  States  circuit  court,  but  on  appeal  was  reversed  by  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals,  which  followed  the  more  technical 
and  limited  definition  that  only  that  limestone  is  marble  which  is  of 
a  crystalline  structure.  The  whole  subject  of  the  proper  classification 
of  these  stones  under  the  present  tariff  now  remains  much  confused 
and  is  still  in  litigation.    Without  reference  to  what  may  be  their 
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proper  classification  under  the  wording  of  the  present  tariff,  they 
should  in  the  new  act  be  classsed  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  capable  of  being  used,  and  in  fact  are  used  (in  conformity 
with  the  similitude  clause  of  the  present  tariff  act,  sec.  7),  and  on 
an  equality  with  the  stone  with  which  they  directly  compete.  They 
are  capable  both  of  being  polished  and  of  being  used  for  interior 
decorative  purposes  of  a  high  order,  and,  in  fact,  are  so  used  in  many 
important  Duiidings  in  direct  competition  with  regular  marbles,  both 
American  and  foreigp.  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  lime- 
stones, when  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  suitable  for  interior 
decorative  purposes,  be  specifically  classed  with  marble  and  take  the 
marble  rate.  Limestone  of  low  grade,  used  as  a  building  stone  and 
not  for  higher  decorative  purposes,  should  continue  to  be  classed  with 
freestone,  sandstone,  and  other  building  stone. 

Breccia, 

Under  the  present  tariff  (paragraph  508)  breccia  is  admitted  free. 
It  is  a  conglomerate  marble  susceptible  of  taking  a  polish  and  used  in 
direct  competition  with  regular  marble  for  interior  decorative  pur- 
poses in  many  public  and  other  large  buildings.  In  the  statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "  Importations  entered  for 
consumption,"  breccia  is  now  included  in  the  statistic^  of  marble, 
being  classed  as  free  marble  as  distinguished  from  other  marbles 
whicn  are  dutiable.  We  respectfully  request  that  it  be  specifically  in- 
cluded with  marble  and  take  the  marble  rate. 
KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Vermont  Marble  Company,  Vermont, 

Rutland- Florence  Marble  Company,  Vermont. 

Brandon  Italian  Marble  Company,  Vemiont. 

Barney  Marble  Company,  Vennont. 

Norcross-West  Marble  Company,  Vei^mont. 

O.  W.  XoRCROSS,  Vermont. 

George  P.   Eastman,   Vermont. 

Sox  Tii  Dover  Marble  Company,  New  York. 

Waverly  Marble  Company,  Xew   York. 

White  Marble  &  Terrazzo  Company,  Massachusetts. 

Westfield  Marble  &  Sandstone  Company,  Massachusetts. 

Lee  Marble  Works,  Massachusetts. 

Evans  ^Iarble   Company,   Maryland. 

Georgia  Marble  Company,  Georgia. 

Geo.  B.  Sickles  Marble  Company,  Geon/ia. 

Blue  Ridge  Marble  Company,  Georgia. 

Georgia  Marble  Finishing  Works,  Georgia. 

Southern   Marble   Company,   Georgia. 

Kennesaw  Marble   Company,   Georgia. 

John  M.  Ross,  Tennessee. 

The  Knoxville  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Gray  Eagle  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Jno.  J.  Craig  Company,  Tennessee. 

Empire  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Godfrey  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Ross  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Repi  BLic  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

American   Marble  Company,   Tennessee. 
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The  United  States  Marble  Company,  Tennessee, 

The  Victoria  Marble  Company,  Teyinessee, 

Tennessee  Producers'  Marble  Company,  Tennessee. 

Knox  Marble  &  Railway  Company,  Tennessee. 

Alabama  Marble  Company,  Alabama. 

Colorado- Yule  Marble  Company,  Colorado. 

John  Eisei^,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele, 

W.  K.  Fertig,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 

J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  &  Co., 

E.  J.  McGratty,  of  Mc(jratty  &  Sons, 

John  R.  T.vber,  of  Taber  &  Co., 

C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

R.  C.  Fishfji,  of  R.  C.  Fisher  &  Co., 

Committee  of  the  Marble  Industry  of  New  York, 
W.   H.   Evans,  of  Baltimore, 

President  and  Committee  of  the 
Marble  Mill  Oirnevfi  Credit  Association. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  this  the  end  of  the  marble  hearing? 

Mr.  Partridge.  Yes.  We  have  united  in  this  memorial,  so  that  is 
the  end  of  it,  unless  you  want  to  ask  other  questions.  The  committee 
are  here  from  New  York  with  me. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  to  be  heard  upon  the  subject  of 
reducing  the  duty? 

Mr.  !m)UTELL.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask — whether  there  is  not 
somebody  here,  some  contractor  or  architect,  who  would  like  a  reduc- 
tion of  this  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  any  request  was  sent  to  architects  to 
be  present. 

Mr.  Boutell.  But  it  has  been  published  through  three  weeks. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  it  be  permissible  to  leave  it  open,  and  invite 
some  architects  to  come  and  present  their  views,  if  they  want  to?  I 
know  of  one  or  two,  myself. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  hear 
them  further  at  any  time  when  it  is  at  leisure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  call  their  attention  to  it 

Mr.  Randell.  What  interest  has  an  architect  in  the  question? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  very  much  interested  in  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  takes  his  contract  according  to  the  prices  in  the 
market.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether  the  price  is  high  or 
low? 

Mr.  Boutell.  He  has,  at  least,  an  aesthetic  and  artistic  interest. 


A  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  FRANK  C.  PAR- 
TRIDOE,  PROCTOR,  VT.,  RELATIVE  TO  MARBLE. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4,  190S. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  committee 
when  I  had  the  honor  to  present  to  it  a  memorial  with  respect  to 
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the  tariff  on  marble,  I  submit  the  following  information  bearing  upon 
the  cost  of  producing  marble  in  this  country  and  abroad: 

1.  A  statement  with  reference  to  the  purchase  price  in  Italy  of 
Carrara  marble  blocks,  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  marble 
industry  of  New  York,  which  includes  the  largest  marble  importing 
firms  in  this  country. 

2.  A  statement  signed  by  the  Godfrey  Marble  Company,  the 
Evans  Marble  Company,  and  the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
Tennessee  producers  of  marble  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  quarrying 
marble  in  Tennessee. 

3.  A  statement  signed  by  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  quarrying  marble  in  Vermont. 

4.  A  statement  signed  by  the  committee  of  the  marble  industry 
of  New  York  with  respect  to  the  diiference  in  the  price  of  labor 
ernployed  in  the  manufacture  of  marble  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  first  statement  does  not  purport  to 
give  the  actual  cost  of  quarrying  Italian  marble,  but  simply  the 
price  which  the  Italian  producers  receive  or  realize  for  marble  blocks 
at  the  *'poggio/'  or  loading  place.  The  price  of  $1.05  reaUzed  there 
represents  (1)  the  cost  of  getting  the  marble  down  the  mountain 
from  the  quarry  to  the  loadmg  place;  (2)  the  actual  expense  on  the 
nuarry  itself;  (3)  a  reasonable  royalty  for  the  marble  taken  from 
the  quarrv;  (4)  interest  upon  investment,  and  (5)  the  producer's 
profit.  The  committee's  mformation  in  respect  to  these  various 
items  was  not  definite  enough,  so  that  it  desired  to  carrv  the  analysis 
back  of  the  price  realized  by  the  producers  at  the  loading  place. 
I  am  inform^  by  one  of  the  principal  importers  of  Italian  marble 
in  New  York  that  the  cost  of  transferring  the  marble  from  the  quarry 
to  the  loading  place  averages  about  23  cents  per  foot;  and  on  that 
basis  the  producer  would  realize  at  the  quarry  proper  82  cents  per 
cubic  foot.  But  as  to  what  part  of  that  is  immediate  quarry  expense, 
what  part  royalty,  what  part  interest  on  investment,  and  what 
part  profit  I  have  not  sufficient  information  to  state. 

The  average  value  of  fancy  colored  marble  would  be  considerably 
more  than  of  Carrara  marble,  as  the  average  value  as  entered  for 
duty  of  all  marble  blocks  was  $1.53  per  cubic  foot  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1907. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Tennessee  and  Vermont 
statements  include  only  the  immediate  running  expenses  of  the 
(juarrv,  such  as  labor,  suppUes,  and  repairs,  and  that  they  do  not 
include  any  interest  charge,  royalty  charge^  or  share  of  the  general 
expense,  which  items,  of  necessity,  would  increase  the  cost  charge 
considerably. 

The  item  of  general  expense  in  the  case  of  the  Vermont  Marble 
Company  at  least  is  considerable,  as  quarrying  is  only  a  part  of  its 
business,  and  the  cost  of  the  management  and  superintendence  of 
the  quarries,  and  even  of  the  auarry  engineers  and  experts,  go  into 
general  expense  and  are  not  included,  in  the  figures  given. 

As  regards  royalty,  it  was  stated  in  the  memorial  which  I  presented 
that  a  prevailing  rate  of  royalty  to  a  farmer  for  the  right  to  go  on  his 
land  and  open  a  quarry  and  take  out  marble  was  5  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  merchantable  marble  produced.  In  that  case  the  expense  of 
opening,  including  the  removal  of  the  surface  rock  and  imsound 
superficial  marble,  which  is  a  very  large  item,  is  at  the  cost  and  charge 
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of  the  lessee.  A  proper  royalty  for  an  opened  working  quarry  would- 
be  considerably  more;  but  it  would  vary  much  according  to  the 
soundness,  quality,  and  permanence  of  different  quarries,  and  also  in 
different  sections. 

Were  conditions  the  same  the  cost  of  quarr3dng  would  be  substan- 
tially the  same  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  in  fact 
such  conditions  vary  greatly  with  individual  quarries,  even  in  the 
same  vicinity,  so  that  1  beheve  that  in  some  quarries  the  cost  may 
be  less  than  those  indicated  by  the  statements  filed,  while  in  others 
thev  certainly  are  more.  They  are  the  only  figures  available  to  me, 
and  I  believe  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  average. 

In  the  same  way  the  selling  price  of  blocks  at  the  quarry  has  a  very 
wide  range  in  this  country  and  runs  all  the  way  from  50  cents  per 
cubic  foot  up.  As  pointed  out  in  the  memorial,  some  marble  is  sold 
at  a  less  pnce  than  it  would  cost  to  guarrv  it  alone;  two-thirds  at 
least  of  all  American  marble  is  sold  for  less  than  the  price  of  imported 
marble  after  deducting  the  whole  duty,  and  it  is  tne  production  of 
these  cheaper  ^ades  m  connection  with  the  finer  grades  that  has 
made  the  Amencan  people  the  greatest  users  of  marble  in  the  world. 

As  the  figures  only  purport  to  give  the  price  which  Italian  producers 
reaUze  for  blocks  at  the  loading  place  at  Carrara;  I  regret  that  they  do 
not  afford  any  basis  for  compc*.ison  with  the  cost  figures  of  Amencan 
quarries.  My  inference  from  them,  however,  is  that  it  costs  more  by 
the  foot  to  produce  marble  in  the  United  States  than  in  Italy.  It 
plainly  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  to  produce  an  equal  amount  in 
value  of  marble. 

i'^or  the  purpose  of  illustration  I  will  compare  the  result  between 
Carrara  and  Vermont  marble  in  the  market  in  New  York,  where  most 
Italian  marble  is  entered,  on  the  assumption  for  this  purpose  only 
that  the  actual  cost  of  quarrying  in  this  country  and  Italy^  foot  for 
foot,  without  reference  to  value,  is  equal.  Although,  as  pointed  out 
in  the  memorial,  the  average  freight  rrom  American  quarries  to  the 
principal  distributing  points  would  be  as  much  as  from  Italy,  to  New 
York  it  is  36  cents  from  Leghorn  and  25  cents  from  Vermont.  On 
the  same  assumption  above  there  is  a  preferential  against  a  cubic  foot 
of  Carrara  marble  blocks  in  the  New  York  market  or  $1.11,  as  follows: 
Advance  charges  from  the  loading  place  at  Carrara  to  Leghorn,  as  per 
statement  of  New  York  committee,  35  cents;  difference  in  freight 
from  Leghorn  to  New  York  over  freight  from  Vermont,  11  cents; 
present  rate  of  duty,  65  cents,  or  $1 . 1 1 .  On  the  other  hand,  that  foot 
of  marble  now  sells  in  New  York  for  the  average  of  $2.70  (see  state- 
ment of  New  York  committee;  this  is  on  the  basis  that  50  per  cent  of 
the  run  of  the  quarries  sells  at  $2.50,  30  per  cent  at  $2.80,  and  20  per 
cent  at  $3.05),  whereas  the  average  price  of  Vermont  marble  in  New 
York  would  be  96  cents  plus  25  cents  freight,  or  $1.21,  giving  a  prefer- 
ence in  favor  of  a  cubic  foot  of  ItaUan  marble  blocks  of  $1.49,  due  to 
the  fact  that  its  marble  runs  of  a  fairly  uniform  high  grade.  Deduct- 
ing from  the  $1.49  per  cubic  foot  preference  in  favor  of  the  Carrara 
block  the  $1.11  preference  against  it,  leaves  a  net  preference  of  37  cents 
per  cubic  foot  wnich  Carrara  marble  blocks  have  over  Vermont  marble 
blocks  in  the  New  York  market  after  paying  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Answering  an  inquiry  of  the  committee,  the  statistics  of  the  De- 
partment ofCommerce  and  Labor  of  "Imports  entered  for  consump- 
tion*' for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  show  that  the  average  ad 
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valorem  rate  of  duty  on  marble  blocks  was  42.46  per  cent;  on  slabs 
over  2  inches  in  thickness,  48.54  per  cent;  on  thinner  slabs  from  10.37 
per  cent  to  80.78  per  cent;  and  on  manufacturers  50  per  cent. 

In  view  of  some  questions  asked  me  by  the  comnuttee  at  the  hear- 
ing I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  sajr  that  neither  the  Vermont 
Marble  Company  nor  those  interested  in  it  control  the  patent  of  any 
machinery  used  by  it  in  quarrying,  sawing,  or  manufactiuing  marble : 
that  all  machinery  used  whatsoever  is  bought  in  the  open  market  and 
is  equally  available  upon  equal  terms  to  anyone,  either  in  this  coim- 
tiy  or  abroad.  I  personally  have  seen  at  Carrara  the  same  machines 
for  sawing  marble  which  we  use,  manufactured  by  a  machinery  firm 
at  Rutland,  Vt. 

For  the  same  reason  I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  say  that  neither 
the  Vermont  Marblp  Company  nor  any  of  those  interested  in  it  own, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  any  marble  quarries  outside  the  State 
of  Vermont,  except  only  a  few  bonds  in  one  small  company  in  Tennes- 
see which  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  took  in  payment  for  some 
machinery  taken  out  of  one  of  its  dismantled  mills.  And  in  Ver 
mont  there  are  at  present  at  least  seven  other  wholly  independent 
companies  quarrying  marble^  in  which  the  Vermont  Marble  Com- 
pay  has  no  mterest,  either  direct  or  indirect,  and  one  of  these  nor- 
mally employs  500  men.  *•  ^^ 

The  Vermont  Marble  Company  is  not  in  any  pool,  nor  has  it  any 
agreement  for  the  control  of  prices  of  marble  or  of  its  products,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  nothing  of  tne  kind  exists  in  the  trade.  There  is  a 
free  and  very  active  competition  in  the  marble  business  between 
different  kinds  of  American  marble,  between  American  marble  and 
foreign  marbles,  and  between  all  marbles  and  granite  and  other  stone. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  C.  Partridge. 


Exhibit  A. 

COST  OF  PRODUCING  MARBLE  ABROAD. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  marble  imported  into  this  country  comes 
from  Italy,  and  probably  80  per  cent  of  that  80  per  cent  is  li^ht- 
veined  marble,  so  called,  from  the  quarries  of  Carrara  and  vicinity. 
The  cost  of  the  production  of  Carrara  marble  therefore  is  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  the  most  important. 

The  average  price  of  Carrara  marble,  taking  the  run  of  the  quarry, 
delivered  on  ooard  ship  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  the  re^ar  |>ort  of  export, 
is  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot.  The  cost  pjer  cubic  foot  for  delivering 
such  marble  at  Leghorn  from  the  quarry  is  as  follows: 

Transport  from  quany  loading  place  to  Carrara  or  Avenza  by  railroad  or  oxen.  $0. 10 

Handling!  and  unloading  at  Carrara  or  Avenza 03 

Carrara  city  taxes  for  use  and  maintenance  of  roads 03 

Rescabbling  and  preparing  blocks  at  Avenza  for  the  foreign  market 10 

Loading  at  Avenza  and  transport  by  boat  to  Leghorn ; 09 

Total  per  cubic  foot 36 

Deducting  from  $1.40.  the  selUng  price  on  board  ship  at  Leghorn, 
the  foregoing  charges  of  35  cents  leaves  $1.05  per  cubic  foot  as  the 
price  which  the  producer  reaUzes  or  receives  for  marble  blocks  at 
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point  of  loading.  Said  $1.05  represents,  besides  the  immediate  cost 
o^*  quarrying  and  transferring  to  the  point  of  loading  (Poggio),  a 
reasonable  royalty  for  the  raw  matenal  in  the  developed  quarry, 
interest  upon  capital  invested,  and  the  producer's  profit,  out  in  what 
proportion  it  is  not  known  to  us  and  naturally  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained except  from  the  producers  themselves  in  Italy. 

After  addii^  for  freight  35  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  for  duty  66 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  average  selling  price  in  New  York  of  Car- 
rara marble  in  blocks,  taking  the  run  or  the  quarry,  the  sajne  as 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  about  $2.70  per  cubic  foot 
alongside  ship. 

John  Eisele,  ofBoMerson  dk  EiseUf 

Robert  C.  Fisher,  of  The  R,  C.  Fisher  Company, 

E.  J.  McGratty,  of  McGratty  dk  Sons. 

J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  dk  Co., 

C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C  D.  Jdckaon  dk  Co., 

W.  K.  Fertig,  of  Th^  R,  C,  Fisher  Company, 

John  R.  Taber,  of  Taher  dc  Co,, 

Committee  New  York  Marble  Industry, 
By  John  Eisele,  Chairman, 


Exhibit  B. 

the   cost   of    producing   marble    in   TENNESSEE. 

In  Tennessee  the  present  cost  of  quarrying  the  marble,  not  includ- 
ing any  royalty^  charge  for  the  exhaustion  of  the  quarry,  or  interest 
on  investment,  is  about  70  cents  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  selUng  price 
of  the  blocks  so  produced,  taking  the  average  of  the  different  grades 
produced,  is  now  about  $1  per  cubic  foot  f .  o.  b.  cars. 

Evans  Marble  Company,  per  W.  H.  Evans,  president; 
Godfrey  Marble  Company,  per  W.  H.  Evans,  presi- 
dent. All  producers  and  quarrymen  of  Tennessee 
marbles,  as  per  memorial  signed.  By  B.  L.  Pease, 
chairman,  authorized  to  sign. 


Exhibit  C. 
the  cost  of  producing  marble  in  vermont. 

The  average  cost  of  quarrying  blocks  at  all  of  the  quarries  of  the 
Vermont  Marble  Company  during  the  year  1907  was  64.8  cents  per 
cubic  foot,  not  including  any  royalty  for  the  exhaustion  of  the 
developed  quarry,  or  any  mterest  charge  on  investment,  or  any  share 
of  the  general  expenses  of  the  company,  whose  business  is  only  partly 
quarrying. 

Of  said  64.8  cents  per  cubic  foot  73  per  cent  was  the  pay  roll  paid  to 
employees  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  balance  was  for  supplies, 
sucn  as  coal  and  steel,  into  which  labor  largely  enters. 
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During  the  year  1907  the  average  price  realized  by  this  company 
for  all  its  marble  actually  sold,  taking  all  grades  quarried,  was  96 
cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the  block  at  the  quarry. 

Vermont  Marble  Co., 
E.  R.  Morse,  Treasurer. 


Exhibit  D. 

RELATIVE     cost     OF     MAl^UFACTURINO     ARTICLES     FROM     MARBLE     IN 
UNITED   STATES   AND   ABROAD. 

In  the  manufacture  of  articles  from  marble  the  same  machinery  is 
available  and  in  fact  is  used  on  either  side  of  the  ocean.  The  cutting, 
carving,  and  polishing  of  marble,  however,  is  largely  done  by  hand 
every^ere. 

The  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  on  marble  blocks  for  the  year 
ended  Jime  30,  1907,  was  43.46  per  cent  and  the  ad  valorem  rate  on 
manufactured  marble  is  50  per  cent.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  value 
of  the  marble  is  concerned,  used  in  makmg  an  article,  the  duty  is 
substantially  the  same  on  the  rough  marble  whether  brought  in  in 
blocks  or  in  manufactures.  The  only  protection  that  an  American 
manufacturer  receives  is  a  protection  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  cost  of  the  Italian  labor  employed  in  manufacturing. 

In  the  United  States — for  example,  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
marble  cutters  are  paid  $5,  carvers  $5.50,  and  polishers  $4  for  a  work- 
ing day  of  eight  hours.  In  Italy  marble-cutters  are  paid  $1.60  to  $2, 
polishers  $1,  and  carvers  $2  to  $2.50  for  a  working  day  of  ten  hours. 
The  average  rate  of  w^es  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  marble  is  about  300  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  in 
Italy,  whereas  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  manufactured  goods  gives 
a  preference  of  oidy  50  per  cent. 

John  Eisele,  of  Batterson  &  Eisele;  Robert  C.  Fisher,  of 
the  R.  C.  Fisher  Company;  E.  J.  McGratty,  of  Mc- 
Gratty  &  Sons;  J.  W.  Harrison,  of  Ellin,  Kitson  & 
Company;  C.  D.  Jackson,  of  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Com- 

Sany;  W.  K.  Fertig,  of  the  R.  C.  Fisher  Company; 
ohn  R.  Taber,  of  Taber  &  Company;  committee 
New  York  marble  industry,  by  John  Erbin,  chairman. 


THE  COLOEADO  YULE  MARBLE  COMPANY,  MARBLE,  COLO.,  STATES 
THAT  PRESENT  DUTY  OH  MARBLE  IS  NECESSARY. 

Marble,  Colo.,  November  22^  1908. 
To  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C.i 
Continuance  of  present  duty  on  marble  is  essential  to  life  of  mar- 
ble industry  in  this  country.  We  have  just  expended  $2,000,000  cash 
developing  marble  deposit  in  this  State.  If  duty  is  taken  off  mar- 
ble and  we  are  obliged  to  compete  with  labor  in  Italy  at  30  cents  to 
$1  per  day  and  low  ocean  rates  to  American  seaports,  the  result  will 
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be  disastrous  to  us.  We  pay  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  for  labor,  and 
only  the  present  import  dutj^  enables  us  to  do  this.  AH  foreign 
marbles,  white  or  colored,  are  in  competition  with  American  marbles 
and  are  properly  luxuries.  Fancy  foreign  limestones  of  many  grades 
and  colors  are  coniing  in  under  limestone  classification;  all  these 
should  be  included  in  same  classification  as  marble. 

The  Colorado  Yule  Marble  Company. 


JOHN  H.  SHIFWAT  &  BROS.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  URGE  DECREASE 
OF  DTJTY  ON  BLOCK  OR  SLAB  MARBLE. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  East  River, 

lYew  York   November  25^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that  a  committee 
claiming  to  represent  the  marble  industry  of  the  United  States,  with 
an  official  of  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  as  chairman,  appeared 
before  your  honorable  body  on  the  evening  of  November  23,  1908, 
advocating  the  upholding  of  the  present  rates  of  tariff  on  block  or 
unmanufactured  marble  coming  into  this  country  from  foreign  ports. 
The  tariff  on  manufactured  marble  at  the  present  time  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturers  generally  throughout  this  country,  but 
the  tariff  on  the  block  or  unmanufactured  marble  is  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  quarry  manufacturers  and  not  for  the  benefit  either  of 
the  public  or  of  the  general  manufacturers.  This  excessive  tariff 
on  the  raw  material  curtails  its  use  on  account  of  cost  and  also  pre- 
vents the  use  of  various  foreign  colored  marbles  for  the  same  reason. 
These  colored  marbles  are  not  in  competition  with  any  American 
marbles,  as  we  have  no  American  marbles  of  colors  that  would  com- 
pete with  those  brought  from  the  other  side.  The  American  quarry- 
man  is  also  a  manuiacturer,  having  his  own  products  specined  by 
the  architect  and  making  competition  impossible  by  placing  his  figure 
for  the  manufactured  article  to  the  consumer  at  a  price  that  the  out- 
side manufacturer  would  be  unable  to,  owing  to  the  unfair  price 
placed  upon  the  block  or  unmanufactured  marble;  in  other  words,  if 
Vermont  marble  is  specified  it  is  absolutelv  useless  for  any  manu- 
facturer to  compete  with  the  Vermont  Marble  Company  on  their  own 
marble.  This  applies  also  to  all  other  quarry  manufacturers.  Com- 
petition by  imported  marble  is  impossible  oWing  to  its  high  cost. 
We  believe  that  the  marble  manufacturing  industry  of  this  country 
would  be  wonderfully  developed  bv  a  decrease  of  the  duty  on  blocks 
or  slab  marble.  The  present  tariff  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  quarry- 
man  who  employs  comparatively  few  men  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture and  makes  manufactured  marble  so  expensive  as  to  curtail  its 
use.  Labor  is  amply  protected  by  the  heavy  duty  on  the  manufac- 
tured article  and  tne  quarrymen  need  no  protection.  As  an  instance, 
Tennessee  marble  to-day  can  be  laid  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  an  average  cost 
of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot.  The  selling  price,  which  is  held  up  by  a 
combination,  is  $1.50  per  cubic  foot  to  the  general  manufacturers. 
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These  figures  furnish  sufficient  evidence  that  protection  is  not  neces- 
sary on  block  or  slab  marble.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  you 
absolute  figures  as  to  the  value  of  manufactured  marble  outside  of 
that  manuractured  and  quarried  by  the  quarry  manufacturer,  but  I 
believe  that  I  would  be  rather  conservative  in  stating  that  the  general 
manufacturers'  business  in  this  country  for  one  year  will  amount  to  at 
least  from  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000,  our  own  concern  having  average 
sales  of  about  $800,000  per  annum. 

Trusting  that  this  letter  will  throw  some  light  on  the  selfish  mo- 
tives of  those  who  wish  to  continue  high  tariff  on  unmanufactured 
marble,  I  beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

John  H.  Shipway. 

John  H.  Shipway  &  Bros. 


G.  D.  JACKSON,  OF  JSTEW  YORK  CITY,  SUBMITS  BRIEF  RELATIVE 
TO  REDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  MARBLE. 

New  York  City,  December  5, 1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  You  demanded  at  the  last  hearing  on  Monday,  No- 
vember 23,  from  Mr.  Frank  Partrid^,  vice-president  of  the  Ver- 
mont Marble  Company,  representing  his  company  and  other  quarry- 
ing interests  in  this  country,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  marble  trade,  and  comparative  schedules  of  the  cost 
of  domestic  and  foreign  products. 

Dry  figures  will  not  give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  existing  condi- 
tions, therefore  excuse  a  somewhat  lengthy  statement. 

Marble  to-day  is  no  longer  a  luxury.  It  is  a  commodity  and  a 
necessity.  Its  sanitary,  economic,  and  decorative  qualities  are  fully 
appreciated  by  all  architects,  building  departments,  and  everyone 
connected  with  the  building  trade,  and  therefore  the  employment  of 
marble  in  this  country  is  a  growing  necessity. 

The  largest  marble  producing  country  in  Europe  is  Italy,  par- 
ticularly in  the  region  of  the  Apennine  Mountains,  bordering  Car- 
rara and  the  neighboring  cities  of  Massa  and  Serravezza,  which  form 
the  center  of  the  marble  production.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  quarries  are  opened  there,  out  of  which  500  are  in  actual  opera- 
tion. 

Over  10,000  men  are  employed  in  the  neighboring  quarrias  of  Car- 
rara and  as  many  mone  in  the  other  districts  above  mentioned.  It  is 
an  erroneous  idea  that  on  account  of  its  cheap  labor  Carrara  is  able 
to  export  large  quantities  of  its  marble.  Labor  in  Carrara  is,  in  fact, 
proportionately  nigher  than  in  the  marble-quarrying  districts  in  this 
countrv.  Men  employed  there  in  the  tedious  work  of  quarrving  re- 
ceive from  $1  to  $1.C6  per  day  of  six  hours'  actual  work,  while  two 
hours  are  paid  for  to  ascend  the  quarries  (which  are  located  in  the 
mountains  at  an  altitude  of  3,000  to  4,500  feet)  and  two  hours  for 
descending,  and  this  constitutes  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours. 

Geographical  and  geological  conditions  permit  only  the  employ- 
ment of  hand  labor,  although  many  American  and  foreign  engineers 
have   attempted   to  equip  these   quarries   with  modern   machinery, 
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which  owners  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  install  there  in 
order  to  economize  in  the  production  of  the  marble,  but  all  had  to 
give  up  the  task,  and  have  agreed  that  the  only  safe,  practical  method 
IS  hand  labor. 

Greographical  conditions  also  prevent  modern  means  of  transporta- 
tion. The  masses  roughly  prepared  and  purged  of  defects  at  the 
(juarry  are  rolled  down  the  precipices  of  the  mountains  to  the  land- 
ing sta^  of  the  quarry,  callea  the  "  poggio  "  and  are  loaded  on  strong 
carts,  drawn  bv  oxen,  which,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  blocks, 
number  as  high  as  40  head ;  or  they  are  transported  by  rail  on  the 
mountain  railroad,  constructed  about  eighteen  years  a^o,  which  as- 
cends in  a  zigzag  line  to  the  landing  place  of  the  princij)al  quarries, 
combining,  through  tunnels  and  viaducts,  the  chief  quarries  of  Canal 
Grande,  Canal  Bianco  and  Ravaccione.  Blocks  are  thus  transported 
a  distance  of  5  to  10  miles  to  Carrara,  and  from  there  to  the  seashore, 
called  "Avenza,"  a  further  distance  of  about  4  miles,  and  there  the 
blocks  receive  their  final  preparation,  by  cutting  and  trimming  them 
into  merchantable  sizes.  There  they  are  loaded  on  barges  or  railroad 
cars,  and  are  forwarded  to  Leghorn,  a  distance  of  about  30  miles,  or  to 
G^noa,  about  100  miles,  to  be  loaded  onto  steamer  for  export. 

The  entire  production  in  said  regions  amounts  to  about  280,000  to 
300,000  tons  of  marble  blocks  per  year,  equal  to  about  3,300,000  to 
3,800,000  cubic  feet.  About  1,000,000  cubic  feet  are  sawed  there  into 
slabs,  mostly  used  in  Europe,  and  about  180,000  cubic  feet  find  em- 
ployment there  for  finished  art  and  architectural  work. 

According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  Italian  Government,  the 
average  amount  exported  irom  Italy  per  year  is  divided  as  follows: 


Country. 


Tons. 


rnitedStates 42.000 

England 40,000 

France 31,000 

Germany 29,000 

Belgium 9,000 

Austria 8,000 

Russia 4,000 

E^rypt i  4,000 

Sou Ui  American  Republic 4, 000 


Cubic 
feet. 


Country. 


Tons. 


604,000  I 
480,000  I 
468.000  , 
848,000 
108,000  I 
96.000  , 
48,000 
48.000  , 
48,000 


Holland 3,600 

Spain 3,000 

Turkey I  3,000 

India 8,000 

Switzerland 2.500 

Other  countries i  10,000 

Total 206,000 


Cubic 
feet. 


42,000 
86,000 
86.000 
86,000 
30,000 
120,000 


2,448,000 


I  shall  try  to  prove  to  you  that  the  average  net  cost  price  of  Car- 
rara marble  to  producers,  on  account  of  the  hand  labor  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  transportation,  is  far  greater  than  that  at  which  the  marble 
is  produced  in  this  country.  The  present  wholesale  market  prices  for 
the  average  run  of  Carrara  marble,  in  blocks  put  on  steamer  at  Leg- 
horn or  Genoa,  is  about  $1.40  per  cubic  foot.  From  this  price  you 
must  deduct  the  following  items  of  transportation : 

Transport  and  handling  from  quarry  to  landing  place  of  quarry,  all  by 

hand  labor  (no  other  means  possible) $0.23 

Transport  from  quarry  landing  place  to  Carrara,  by  either  railroad  or 

oxen  Cno  competitive  rates  exist) .10 

Handling  and  unloading  at  Carrara .03 

City  taxes  for  use  and  maintenance  of  roads .  03 

Rescabbling  and  prei)aring  blocks  at  seashore  for  the  foreign  market .  10 

Loading  at  the  marina  and  transport  by  l>oat  to  Leghorn .09 

Total .58 
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The  above  are  only  the  actual  transportation  expenses,  and  leave  to 
the  quarry  owner  about  $0.82  for  quarrying;  this  includes  all  quarry- 
ing, expenses,  royalty,  profits,  etc.  The  net  profit  can  be  conserva- 
tively calculated  to  be  not  over  $0.10  per  cubic  foot. 

The  average  selling  price  of  Carrara  marble  in  New  York  is  $2.70 
per  cubic  foot.  Against  this  the  following  items  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration : 

CJost  of  marble  at  Leghorn $1.40 

Freight  from  Leghorn  to  New  York .36 

Marine  insurance,  lighterage,  handling,  measuring,  and  yard  expenses .  11 

Duty .65 

Total  (not  counting  loss  and  other  incidentals) 2.63 

Net  profit  to  agents  and  dealers  here .17 

If  all  the  transportation  expenses  are  considered  and  the  cost  of 
marble  at  the  quarry  landing  stage  of  82  cents  is  considered  as  the 
actual  value  of  comparison,  raw  material  in  blocks  pays  a  specific 
duty  of  65  cents,  which  equals  about  80  per  cent. 

Please  compare  the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  of  the  dif- 
ferent products  of  the  American  quarries : 

Tennessee  auarries  at  Knoxville  and  neigjhboring  regions  have,  as 
an  average  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  Knoxville,  from  $1  to  $1.28  per 
cubic  foot.  Cost  01  quarrying  and  general  superintendence,  etc.,  ma- 
terial, repairing,  machinery,  loading  on  cars,  most  conservative  .esti- 
mate, from  60  to  70  cents.     Profit,  from  40  to  58  cents. 

Vermont  grades,  which  may  be  compared  with  Carrara  products, 
sell  from  $1.90  to  $3.40  per  cubic  foot,  for  blocks  not  sawn,  on  cars 
quarry  Vermont.  On  such  the  cost  of  production  is  about  65  cents 
per  cubic  foot.    The  quarries  produce  about  40  per  cent  of  these 

trades,  besides  producing  lower  ^ades,  which  are  sold  for  95  cents  to 
1.50.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  same  as  before,  i.  e.,  about  65 
cents. 

Alabama  quarries  sell  their  products  from  $2  to  $4.50  per  cubic 
foot,  free  on  cars  quarry,  while  the  cost  of  producing  material  in 
rough  blocks  does  not  exceed  $1  to  $1.50.  This  price  includes  the  saw- 
ing and  preparing  of  blocks  into  fixed  sizes. 

Manchester,  Danbv,  South  Dover,  and  other  quarries  producing  a 
coarse-grained  marble,  well  adapted  for  exterior  use,  sell  their  prod- 
ucts from  90  cents  to  $1.75  per  cubic  foot  f.  o.  b.  cars  quarry  station, 
while  the  cost  of  production  does  not  exceed  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

Geor^a  quarries  sell  an  average  run  of  material  at  75  cents  to  $1.25 
per  cubic  foot  f.  o.  b.  cars  quarry  station,  while  the  cost  of  producing, 
loading,  and  other  incidentals  does  not  exceed  40  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

All  other  quarries  in  .this  country  are  on  about  the  same  footing. 

All  American  quarries  are  equipped  with  modern  machinery,  which 
minimizes  the  cost  of  production;  in  fact,  it  eliminates  all  uncer- 
tainty and  miscalculations  in  quarrying  and  reduces  the  employment 
of  hand  labor.  The  labor  employed  in  quarrying  districts  averages 
$1.50  to  $2  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Nearly  all  the  prominent  quarries  have  marble-finishing  plants. 
They  are  in  position  to  take  the  largest  contracts  at  much  lower 
prices  than  any  marble  manufacturer  depending  upon  their  supply  of 
rough  blocks.  They  are  able  to  minimize  the  cost  of  raw  material  to 
themselves  until  their  finishing  plant  is  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
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These  conditions  are  facts,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  marble  to  this  country,  on  account  of  a  practically 
prohibitive  import  duty,  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
marble  in  this  country. 

A  conservative  estimate  of  all  the  marble  work  executed  in  this 
country  gives  the  result  that  90  per  cent  is  provided  by  American 
quarries  and  only  10  per  cent  of  raw  material,  used  for  marble  work 
executed  here,  is  imported  material,  and  this  small  i)ercentage  will 
continue  to  diminish  so  long  as  a  prohibitive  tariff  exists.  Only  the 
superiority  of  quality  of  imported  marble  enables  it  to  maintain  its 
position,  and  it  is  only  upheld  by  architects  who,  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  are  trying  to  develop  decorative  art  in  this  country. 

American  labor  does  not  benefit  by  this  high  protective  tariff  on 
raw  marble.  Marble  manufacturers,  of  which  there  are  several  hun- 
dred scattered  all  over  this  country,  derive  no  protection  from  it. 
Only  10  per  cent  of  this  entire  industry  conduct  a  fairly  remunerative 
business ;  the  balance  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  or  fails.  One-half  of 
the  skilled  labor  scattered  over  this  country  is  idle  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  only  the  quarrying  districts  which  have  marble- 
finishing  plants  are  busy  throughout  the  entire  year,  so  that  the  em- 
plOTment  of  American  labor  is  confined  to  certain  territories. 

If  your  committee  would  consider  that  by  proposing  a  tariff  on 
marble  in  rough  blocks,  say,  of  35  cents  per  cuoic  foot  instead  of  65 
cents  per  cubic  foot,  the  importation  of  marble  to  this  country  would 
be  at  least  six  times  as  large.  The  Government  would  thus  increase 
its  revenues  and  would  consequently  I'eceive  three  times  as  much 
revenues  as  it  is  receiving  now,  and  would  give  at  the  same  time 
ample  protection  to  domestic  quarry  owners  and  steady  employment 
to  all  men  in  this  country. 

To  prove  to  you  that  freight  (juestions,  on  which  American  quar- 
ries lay  so  much  stress,  is  not  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  their 
industry,  the  following  schedule  may  serve  as  a  guide  (the  freight 
rates  are  given  approximately  per  cubic  foot) : 

Railroad  freight :  Cents. 

Vermont  to  New  York 25 

Vermont  to  Baltimore 25 

Vermont  to  Boston 26 

Vermont  to  Philadelphia 28 

Knoxville  to   Chicago 1 45 

Knoxville  to  Buffalo , 41 

Knoxville  to  Cincinnati . 23 

Knoxville  to  Cleveland 42 

Knoxville  to  Peoria •_ •_ 45 

Knoxville  to  St.  Ix)ui8 36 

Steamer  freight : 

Lc^om  to  New  York ' 36 

L^hom  to  Baltimore 38 

L^hom  to  Boston 42 

Genoa  to  Philadelphia 50 

Railroad  freight : 

New  York  to  Chicago 46^ 

New  York  to  Buffalo 18i 

New  York  to  Cincinnati 41 

New  York  to  Cleveland 33 

New  York  to  Peoria 52 

New  York  to  St.  Louis 54 

The  same  proportions  prevail  in  all  other  quarries,  while  the 
frei^ts  fnwn  Vermont  to  the  interior  of  the  country  are  the  same 
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as  the  freight  from  New  York,  which  is  the  main  port  of  entry  of 
marbles  to  the  United  States. 

Sawn  slabs. — ^The  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  provides  on  all  marble 
slabs  "  sawn  or  dressed,  containing  not  less  than  4  superficial  inches, 
if  not  more  than  1  inch  in  thiclmess.  12  cents  per  superficial  foot, 
If  more  than  1  inch  and  not  more  tnan  1^  inches  in  thickness,  15 
cents  per  superficial  foot." 

The  prices  for  sawn  marble  in  Carrara,  delivered  on  board  steamer 
Leghorn,  are,  per  square  foot,  as  follows : 


Slab.  '    Sma»    1^^«    .Average. 


•     CenU.    I     CenU. 

finch I  11  I  13 

Uinches 15  17 


OmU. 

12 
16 


Duty. 


CenU. 
JljlOO  per  cent. 


The  Government  received  a  paltry  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
June  30, 1907,  of  $46,214.08.  If  the  duty  were  reduced  by  50  per  cent 
to  a  level  of  a  just  tariff,  it  would  give  an\ple  protection  to  marble 
sawmills  in  this  country.  The  importation  of  marble  slabs  would  be 
twenty  times  as  large  as  it  is  to-day.  (Records  will  prove  that  the 
importation  of  marble  slabs,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  has  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  nothing.)  American  labor  would 
find  occupation  by  working  up  this  material,  and  a  good  material 
would  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  consumers  and  architects  at  a 
reasonable  price. 

Breccia. — At  present  on  the  free  list ;  should  remain  on  the  free 
list.  There  are  three  kinds  of  breccia  recognized  by  the  courts  and 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  to  be  of  the  true  character  of 
breccia  which  fills  the  requirements. 

Breccia  has  no  competition  in  this  countrjr,  as  this  country  does  not 
produce  it,  and  if  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  it,  it  will  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can public,  architects,  etc.^  of  a  highly  decorative  material,  which  can 
not  be  replaced  by  anything  else  on  account  of  its  peculiarly  varied 
character. 

Manufactures  of  marble  and  stones:  Under  paragraph  115  of 
tariff  act  of  1897,  "  manufactures  of  marble,  not  specially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  50  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

This  duty  on  marble  manufactured  abroad  is  inadequate,  compared 
to  the  duties  paid  on  rough  marble  in  blocks,  which,  as  I  have  illus- 
trated above,  equal  about  80  per  cent.  The  following  facts  must  be 
taken  into  consideration : 

In  every  country  in  Europe  no  import  duty  is  levied  on  rough 
marble  in  blocks,  consequently  marbles  manuiactured  in  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  and  Italy  do  not  pay  any  duty  on  rough  material 
imported  from  one  country  to  another.  Therefore  the  rough  material 
is  considerably  cheaper  and  can  be  obtained  there  at  much  lower 
prices  than  in  the  United  States.  Skilled  labor,  such  as  marble 
cutters  and  marble  polishers,  receive  wages  averaging  from  $1.50  to 
$2  maximum  per  day  of  ten  hours'  work.  The  bulk  of  finished  marble 
products  coming  to  this  country  is  composed  of  marble  "cheminees" 
(marble  mantelpieces),  which  are,  in  Belgian  and  French  villages,  a 
home  industry  and  consequently  cost  less  to  manufacture  than  the 
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wages  above  mentioned,  while  the  marble  manufacturers  in  this 
country  not  only  have  to  pay  an  import  duty  on  rough  material  of 
65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  but  nave  also  to  pay  for  the  skilled  labor  of 
marble  cutters,  at  an  average  of  $4.60  to  $5  per  day  of  eight  hours' 
work,  and  marble  polishers  from  $3.50  to  $4  per  day,  and  therefore 
marble  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  at  a  disadvantage  of  not 
only  about  80  per  cent  duty  on  the  rough  material  used  for  manu- 
facturing, but  also  of  over  150  per  cent  in  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor.  If  the  duty  on  finished  materials  is  proportionately  raised  it 
will  not  influence  this  importation  of  finished  materials  to  this 
country.  It  will  give  the  United  States  Government  a  larger  revenue 
and  will  enable  American  labor  to  compete  successfully. 

Hauteville. — ^Protest  against  the  assessed  duty  of  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  this  imported  limestone  and  similar  stones — i.  e.,  Istrian, 
Botticino,  Basseville,  Comblanchien,  Chateauneuf  Uni,  Chateau- 
neuf  CaiUout^,  Echaillon  Fleuri,  Cava  Arena,  Cava  Romana,  Pierre 
de  Cassis — ^has  been  entered  by  the  importers  since  the  last  nine  years. 
The  United  States  custom  appraisers  classified  these  materials  as 
"  marble,"  while  they  are  nothing  but  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary 
organic  origin,  coming  under  the  general  designation  of  "  limestone." 
None  of  them  is  marble,  which  classification  is  restricted  to  a  cal- 
careous rock  which  has  lost  its  original  character  and  become  crystal- 
ized  by  metamorphism. 

After  many  years  of  litigation  the  United  States  circuit  court  of 
appeals  deciaed,  February  11,  1908,  before  Judges  Lacombe,  Coxe, 
and  Noyes,  circuit  judges,  that  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as  "  lime- 
stone "  and  not  as  marble  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1897. 
Hereunder  please  find  copy  of  this  court  decision,  under  date  of 
February  11,  1908  : 

United  States  court  of  appeals,  February  11,  1908.    No.  130  (suit  4215)  : 

(1)  Hauteville  stone — Limestone — Marble:  Hauteville  stone  is  dutiable  as 
"  limestone  "  under  paragraph  117,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  not  as  marble  under 
paragraph  114. 

(2)  Marble — Hauteville  stone:  Though  the  term  "marble"  is  sometimes 
broadly  used  to  describe  any  limestone  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  it  is 
employed  in  paragraph  114,  tariff  act  1897,  according  to  its  more  precise  defini- 
tion as  being  a  limestone  having  a  granular  and  crystalline  structure.  There- 
fore Hauteville  stone,  a  high-grade  ornamental  and  polishable  limestone  which, 
though  used  for  building  purposes,  is  not  crystalline,  is  not  within  said  para- 
graph. 

Appeal  from  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York, 

(Decision  adverse  to  the  Government.) 

For  decision  below,  see  154  Federal  Reporter  1000  (T.  D.  28284).  aflJrming 
G.  A.  6298  (T.  D.  27157),  which  had  affirmed  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  on  material  imported  by  A.  B. 
Bockmann. 

Comstock  and  Washburn  (J.  Stuart  Tompkins  of  counsel)  for  the  importers. 

D.  Frank  Lloyd,  assistant  United  States  attorney,  for  the  United  States. 

Before  T^combe,  Coxe,  and  Noyes,  circuit  judges. 

Appeal  from  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  southern  district  of  New  York, 
affirming  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  GJeneral  Appraisers,  which  affirmed  the 
action  of  the  collector. 

Noyes,  circint  judge :  The  merchandise  in  question  is  what  is  generally  called 
"Hauteville  stone."  It  is  a  limestone  and  takes  its  name  from  the  district  in 
France  where  it  is  quarried.  It  is  extensively  used  for  building  purposes 
abroad,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  for  such  purposes  In  this  country.  The  tariff 
precludes  its  extensive  use  for  bnlldinR  purposes  here.  The  present  importa- 
tion is  in  the  form  of  undressed  blocks. 
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The  importer  claims  that  the  merchandise  is  undressed  limestone  and  comes 
within  paragraph  117  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897 : 

"  Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  other  building  or  monumental 
stone,  except  marble  and  onyx,  unmanufactured  or  undressed,  not  specially  pro- 
Tided  for  in  this  act,  12  cents  per  cubic  foot." 

The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  the  merchandise  is  marble  in 
blocks,  and  thus  within  the  exception  In  the  paragraph  quoted  and  subject  to 
duty  under  paragraph  114  of  said  act : 

"  Marble  in  blocic,  rough  or  squared  only,  65  cents  per  cubic  foot" 

The  only  question  In  the  case,  therefore,  is  whether  Hautevilie  stone  is  marble 
or  limestone  within  the  meaning  of  these  paragraphs. 

The  stone  is  limestone  and  falls  within  the  limestone  paragraph,  unless  shown 
to  be  that  species  of  limestone  called  "marble."  The  term  is  sometimes  broadly 
used  to  describe  any  limestone  susceptible  of  a  high  polisl).  There  is  some  tes- 
timony of  such  commercial  usage  of  the  term.  But  as  used  in  the  tariff  act, 
wherein  articles  are  classified  with  some  exactness,  we  think  a  more  precise 
definition  should  be  adopted.  The  best  authorities  define  marble  as  a  limestone 
having  a  granular  and  crystalline  structure.    It  is  crystalline  limestone. 

Now,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  testimony,  Hautevilie  stone  is  not  a 
crystalline  limestone  at  all.  It  is  a  high-grade  limestone,  ornamental  and  pol- 
Ishable,  but  we  think  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  take  it  out  of  the  limestone  and 
put  it  into  the  marble  paragraph.  It  is  unquestionably  limestone.  It  can  only 
be  called  marble  by  giving  that  term  a  broad,  indefinite,  and  uncertain  meaning. 

The  decision  of  the  circuit  court  is  reversed. 

And  based  upon  the  above  decision  Hautevilie  was  then  admitted 
as  "  limestone,"  dutiable  at  12  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

On  August  17  notification,  dated  August  14,  1908,  was  sent  by 
H.  M.  Clapp,  esq.,  special  deputy  appraiser  of  the  United  States  cus- 
tom service,  port  of  New  York,  to  us,  reading  as  follows: 

August  14, 1908. 
C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co.,  A' en?  York. 

Gentlemen  :  You  are  hereby  notified  that  In  accordance  with  instructions 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  and  after  thirty  days  from 
August  7,  1908,  merchandise  similar  to  that  covered  by  Item  on  your  invoice 
7945,  entry  166229,  ex.  steamship  Roma,  August  10,  1908,  described  as  "  Haute- 
vilie stone,"  will  be  returned  by  this  office  with  advisory  classification  as 
**  marble  **  in  block  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  under  paragraph  114  of  the  tariff. 

Original  of  the  above  notification  I  place  at  the  disposal  of  your 
board. 

Since  that  time  the  United  States  Board  of  Appraisers  took  testi- 
mony of  incompetent  witnesses,  unable  to  judge  whether  stone  is 
marble  or  marble  is  stone,  and  have  tried  to  prepare  a  case  by  which 
Hautevilie  should  be  classified  as  marble. 

The  importers,  however,  produced  expert  testimony,  and  Dr.  Ed. 
O.  Hovey,  geologist  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  of 
New  York,  testiued  on  October  7,  before  General  Appraiser  McClel- 
lan,  that  Hautevilie  and  other  stones  above  mentioned  are  stones  and 
not  marble.  (Testimony  of  Doctor  Hovey  is  unquestionably  obtain- 
able by  your  board  from  the  records  of  the  general  appraiser  in  re 
this  matter.) 

Another  authority  consulted  on  the  subject,  i.  e.,  Prof.  James  F. 
Kemp,  geologist  of  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York,  and  Doctor 
Hovey,  have  given  written  testimony,  in  which  they  state  that  all  the 
above-mentioned  stones  are  limestones,  not  marble.  We  attach  here- 
with copies  of  Professor  Kemp's  and  Doctor  Hovey's  testimony, 
original  of  which  we  place  at  the  disposal  of  your  board. 

Stone  of  similar  character  can  not  be  found  in  this  country.  It  is 
a  uniform,  monotone  stone,  of  buff  color,  which  architects  appreciate 
very  much  on  account  of  its  even  tone  and  monotone  colors,  and  if  the 
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decision  of  the  United  States  circuit  judges,  to  the  effect  that  Haute- 
viUe  is  a  stone,  is  upheld,  and  Hauteville  is  entered  as  such,  contrary 
to  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  employment  of 
this  material  and  other  similar  stones  will  open  a  large  field  in  this 
country  for  American  labor  and  will  render  a  great  revenue  to  the 
country. 

To  prove  this  to  you,  I  may  state  that  during  the  time  Hauteville 
was  admitted  as  stone,  i.  e.,  from  the  end  of  February  this  year  to 
September  7,  the  quantity  of  Hauteville  shipped  to  this  country  was 
8,930  cubic  feet,  and  this  rendered  the  Government  a  revenue  of 
$1,072,  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  cubic  foot,  whereas  since  September 
7  we  have  only  received  1,422  cubic  feet  of  Hauteville  and  tne  Gov- 
ernment has  only  derived  a  revenue  of  $924,  in  spite  of  the  duty  of 
65  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

I  mention  these  facts  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourselves  that  when 
the  right  duty  is  applied  to  a  certain  material  it  stimulates  the  im- 
portation and  ^ves  larger  revenues  to  the  United  States  Government 
and  more  employment  to  American  labor. 

I  further  beg  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  duty  of  12  cents  per  cubic 
foot  on  these  stones  is  a  proportionate  duty  to  their  values,  while  the 
duty  of  65  cents  is  entirelv  out  of  proportion  and  makes  the  importa- 
tion of  this  material  absolutely  prohibitive.  The  value  of  Hauteville 
and  similar  materials  varies  rrom  80  to  100  francs  per  cubic  meter, 
loaded  on  cars  at  railway  depot,  guarry  starting  point,  which  is  equal 
to  about  46  to  57  cents  per  cubic  root.  If  a  duty  of  65  cents  per  cubic 
foot  were  applied,  it  would  consequently  be  from  114  per  cent  to  141 
per  cent  on  the  value  of  this  material. 

Ample  protection  is  given  to  American  producers  of  stone,  as  the 
railroad  freight  from  starting  point  of  railway  depot  to  point  of 
shipping  at  Marseille  is  23  cents,  while  the  steamer  ireight  amounts 
to  50  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  certificate  from  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu,  mayor 
of  Hauteville,  which  reads  as  follows: 

We,  the  undersigned,  mayor  of  the  parish  of  Hauteville,  certify  that  all 
stone  extracted  from  the  quarries  in  the  parish  of  Hauteville,  exported  under 
the  name  of  Hauteville  stone,  is  considered  as  stone  and  not  as  marhle,  Haute- 
ville stone  being  specially  employed  as  a  building  stone  for  staircases,  balconies, 
and  pavements. 

Its  price,  which  varies  from  80  to  100  francs  per  cubic  meter,  for  blocks  of 
large  dimensions  of  very  first  quality,  delivered  free  on  board  car  at  railroad 
depot,  starting  point,  amply  proves  that  the  material  is  simply  stone,  whereas 
the  price  of  marble  varies  from  300  to  1,000  francs  per  cubic  meter  at  railroad 
depot,  starting  point,  according  to  quality. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  delivered  the  present  certificate  at  Hauteville, 
this  5th  day  of  September,  1908. 

(Signed)  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu, 

Mayor  of  Hauteville. 

Further  certificate  of  C,  P.  H.  Nason,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

Orcnohle,  France. 

I,  C.  P.  H.  Nason,  consul  of  the  United  States  of  America,  at  Grenoble,  duly 
commissioned  and  qualified,  do  hereby  certify  that  on  this  14th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  before  me  personally  api)eared  Dr.  Rene  Mathieu,  mayor  of  Hauteville, 
to  me  personally  known  and  known  to  me  to  be  the  individual  described  in, 
whose  name  Is  subscribed  to,  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  instrument,  and 
being  informed  by  me  of  the  contents  of  said  instrument,  duly  acknowledged 
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to  me  that  he  executed  the  same  freely  and  yoluntarily  for  the  uses  and  pur- 
poses therein  maintained. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  official  seal  the  day  and 
year  above  written. 

C.  P.  H.  Nason, 
Consul  of  the  United  States  of  America  at  Orenohle,  France, 

Original  of  both  these  documents  is  placed  at  your  disposal. 
Onyx.  To  show  further  incorrectness  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  I 
beg  to  mention  the  following : 

Paragraph  114.  Mexican  onyx,  in  blocks,  rough  or  squared,  $1.60  per  cubic 
foot. 

Paragraph  114.  Paving  tiles  or  slabs  of  onyx,  containing  not  less  than  4  su- 
perficial inches,  if  not  over  1  inch  in  thickness,  12  cents  per  superficial  foot 

To  make  1  cubic  foot  it  requires  12  superficial  feet,  which,  at  the 
rate  of  12  cents^  would  amount  to  $1.44  per  square  foot.  The  raw 
material,  to  which  no  foreign  labor  is  attached,  demands  $1.50  per 
cubic  foot  duty,  while  the  same  niaterial,  if  sawn,  entailing  laoor 
abroad,  can  be  entered  into  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price,  i.  e., 
$1.44. 

Marble  mosaic  cubes.  Under  paragraph  114  of  the  tariff  of  1897. 
mosaic  cubes,  not  exceeding  2  cubic  inches,  any  size,  1  cent  per  pouna 
and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  None  of  the  marble  mosaic  cubes  im- 
ported to  this  country,  which  I  tabulate  below,  can  be  manufactured 
m  this  country.  None  of  the  raw  material  is  quarried  here,  nor  can 
any  reason  be  found  why  a  prosperous  industry,  which  existed  before 
the  tariff  act  of  1897  went  into  effect,  should  hie  practically  ruined  by 
a  prohibitive  import  duty.  Before  the  tariff  act  of  1897  went  into 
effect  marble  mosaic  was  imported  to  this  country  in  very  large  quan- 
tities, and  the  laying  of  mosaic  in  this  coimtry  had  every  prospect  of 
large  developments.  The  following  schedule  indicates  the  prmcipal 
mosaic  cubes  imported  to  this  country : 


Mosaic  cubes  of— 


Carrara  mosaic. 

NoirFin 

8te.  Anne 

Ronge  Beige — 
Rouge  Chagny.. 

Rouge  Cuit 

•  Jaune  de  Lyon  . 
Blanc  de  Niraes 


Foreign 
wholesale 

market 

value  per 

224  pounds. 


92.33 
2.82 
2.82 
2.82 
4,08 
3.64 
8.20 
8.60 


Duty. 


Percent 


$2.70 
2.80 
2.80 
2.80 
8.06 
2.97 
2.88 
2.94 


HI 

100 
100 
lO 
75 
81 
90 
84 


The  above  figures  give  the  wholesale  market  value  per  224  pounds, 
free  on  board  Genoa,  I^eghorn,  Antwerp,  or  Marseille.  In  this  price 
the  packing  and  railroad  freight  are  included.  The  railroad  freight 
is  about  32  cents  per  224  pounds.  It  gives  the  amount  of  the  United 
States  duty  paid  per  224  pounds,  and  also  the  percentage  in  propor- 
tion to  the  value  of  the  respective  merchandise. 

The  importation  of  marble  mosaic  to  this  country  during  one  year 
ending  June  30,  1907,  amounted  to  $49,405  gross,  on  which  the  duty 
collected  was  $46,326.97;  i.  e.,  93.77  per  cent  of  the  value  of  same. 

You  will  readily  see  the  injustice  of  the  existing  duty.  How  dis- 
advantageously  it  \sorks  against  American  labor  ana  against  the 
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revenues  of  our  Grovemment.  It  prevents  the  consumer  from  using 
an  excellent  material,  for  which  no  substitute,  equal  in  quality,  can 
be  found  in  this  country,  and  if  the  duty  on  this  article  could  be  re- 
duced under  a  new  tarin  act,  providing  for  a  specific  duty  of  one-half 
cent  per  pound,  or  less,  the  result  would  be  a  revival  of  this  business 
and  importation  would  follow,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
that  American  labor  would  find  ample  employment  in  laying  these 
mosaic  cub^  here,  to  finish  floors,  and  instead  of  the  Government  re- 
ceiving a  paltry  revenue  for  this  article  of  $46,000  it  would  receive  at 
least  $200,000. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


C.  D.  Jackson. 


EXHIBFT  A. 

New  York  Cmr,  September  30^  1908. 
C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

431  East  One  hundred  and  -fifth  Street^  New  York  City. 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  have  examined  with  care  the  twelve  samples  of  lime- 
stones submitted  to  me  for  determination.  Each  specimen  was  from 
8  to  10  inches  long  and  has  a  number  painted  upon  it  corresponding  to 
another  which  showed  its  locality  of  occurrence  upon  an  accompany- 
ing typewritten  list    The  list  is  as  follows : 

1,  Istrian;  2,  Botticino;  3,  Basseville;  4,  Comblanchien ;  5,  Haute- 
ville;  6,  Chateauneuf  Uni;  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute;  8,  Echaillon 
Fleuri;  9,  Echaillon  Blanc;  10,  Cava  Arena;  11,  Cava  !^mana;  12, 
Pierre  de  Cassis. 

My  determinations  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  charac- 
ters which  are  employed  by  geologists  in  giving  names  to  rocks  of 
this  general  type  and  which  suone  serve  for  their  sharp  and  accurate 
identification  and  description.  The  question  as  to  whether  these 
rocks  may  be  proi)erly  described  as  marble  is  answered  along  the 
same  lines.  Geologists  recognize  and  classify  as  limestones  in  general 
a  large  group  of  rocks  whose  principal  constituent  is  the  mineral 
calcite.  Calcite  is  the  catbonate  of  lime,  but  it  often  has  more  or  less 
of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  associated  with  it.  Limestones,  gen- 
erally speaking,  are  further  subdivided  into  the  unaltered  sedimen- 
tary variety  and  into  the  metamorphosed  or  recrystallized  variety. 

It  must  be  recognized  by  all  competent  and  experienced  observers 
that  there  is  an  unbroken  series  of  rocks  from  the  earthy,  freshly 
deposited,  and  comminuted  fragments  of  shells  and  corals  to  their 
thoroughly  metamorphosed  and  recrystallized  representatives,  but 
unless  the  processes  of  recrvstallization  or  metamorphism  have  pro- 
duced a  granular  and  usually  sugary  aggregate  of  new  calcite  crys- 
tals, geologists  have  called  the  rock  "limestone"  or  "sedimentary 
limestone  ''^  or  "  earthy  limestone  "  or  "  common  limestone,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  altered  variety  called  "  marble "  or  often  "  crystalline 
limestone."  While  both  consist  of  the  mineral  calcite,  with  at  times 
its  close  relative  dolomite,  the  former  are  lacking  in  the  crystalline 
and  granular  character  which  the  latter  possess  in  an  eminent  degree. 
In  the  process  of  recrystallization  fossils  are  destroyed,  traces  of 
organic  origin  disappear,  and  the  whole  texture  of  the  rock  becomes 
granular  and  crystalline. 
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Thus  in  the  "  Textbook  of  Geology,"  by  Sir  Archibald  Geikie,  fourth 
edition,  volume  1,  page  192,  the  leading  English  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  following  passage  will  be  found.  The  author  is  discussing 
the  general  topic  of  limeSones,  and,  after  describing  "  Compact,  com- 
mon limestone"  (p.  190),  "Travertine"  (p.  191),  "Oolite'^  (p.  191), 
records  the  followmg: 

Marble  (granular  limestone),  a  crystalline  granular  aggregate  composed  of 
crystalline  calcite,  granules  of  remarkably  uniform  size,  each  of  which  has  its 
own  Independent  twin  lamellae  (often  giving  interference  colors)  and  cleavage 
lines.  This  characteristic  structure  is  well  displayed  when  a  thin  slice  of 
ordinary  statuary  marble  is  placed  under  the  microscope.  Typical  marble  is 
white,  but  the  rock  is  also  yellow,  gray,  blue,  green,  red,  black,  or  streaked  and 
mottled,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  numerous  kinds  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 
Its  granular  structure  gives  it  a  resemblance  to  loaf  sugar,  whence  the  term 
"  saccharoid  "  applied  to  it  Fine  silvery  scales  of  mica  or  talc  may  often  be 
noticed  even  in  the  purest  marble.  Some  crystalline  limestones  associated 
with  gneiss  and  schist  are  peculiarly  rich  in  minerals — ^mica,  garnet,  tremolite, 
actinolite,  anthophyllite,  zoisite,  vesuvlanite,  pyroxenes,  and  many  other  species 
occurring  there  often  in  abundance.  These  inclusions  can  be  isolated  by  dis- 
solving the  surrounding  rock  in  acid. 

Marble  is  a  metamorphic  rock;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  calcium  carbonate, 
whether  derived  from  an  organic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirely  recrys- 
tallized  in  situ.  In  the  course  of  this  change,  the  original  clay,  sand,  or  other 
impurities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized  and  now  appear  as  the  crys- 
talline silicates  just  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  in  beds  and  large  lenticular 
masses  associated  with  crystalline  schists  on  many  different  geological  hori- 
zons. It  is  met  with  also  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  limestones  by  contact 
with  masses  of  eruptive  rock. 

In  the  recently  issued  manual,  "  Rocks  and  Rock  Minerals,"  by 
Prof.  L.  V.  Pirsson,  New  York,  1908,  the  same  determinative  char- 
acters are  established : 

Marble  is  the  metamorphic  condition  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  com- 
posed of  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCOa,  and  which  in  their  ordinary  stratified  form 
are  known  as  limestone,  chalk,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its  crys- 
tallization, coarser  grain,  compactness,  and  purer  colors. 

Marbles  as  thus  defined  have  possessed  attractions  as  ornamental 
stones  for  thousands  of  years  past,  and  are  now  verv  extensively  em- 
ployed. From  their  crystalline  character  they  take  a  high  polish 
ana  lend  themselves  readily  to  these  uses.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
trade  usa^e  the  term  "  marble  "  is  often  applied  to  limestones  which 
are  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  but  the  geologist  would  not  describe 
them  by  this  name  nor  consider  them  marbles  according  to  his  well- 
established  conceptions. 

No.  1.  Istrian:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  limestone.  Not 
appreciably  metamorphosed.    It  is  a  limestone;  not  a  marble. 

No.  2.  Botticino:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  stone,  not  ap- 
preciably metamorphosed.  Some  small  calcite  veinlets.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone ;  not  a  marble. 

No.  3.  Basseville:  Dense,  fine-grained  sedimentary  stone,  not  ap- 
preciably metamorphosed.  Some  small  calcite  veinlets.  It  is  a  lime- 
stone, not  a  marble. 

No.  4.  Comblanchien :  Dense,  fine-grained  portions,  separated  by 
coarser  and  more  earthy  streaks  which  ramify  through  the  rock.  It 
is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  5.  Hauteville:  Dense,  fine-grained  portions,  separated  by 
coarser  and  sometimes  rusty  streaks.    It  is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  6.  Chateauneuf  Uni :  Less  fine  grained  than  the  preceding,  but 
still  not  a  coarse-grained  stone.    It  is  more  crystalline  tnan  the  others 
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and  further  along  toward  the  stage  of  marble,  but  I  should  still  de- 
scribe it  as  limestone. 

No.  7.  Chateauneuf  Cailloute:  Dense,  fine-grained  fossiliferous 
stone,  with  veinlets  of  calcite.    It  is  a  limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  8.  Echaillon  Fleuri :  Generally  fine  grained,  but  with  coarser- 
grained  spots  and  with  veinlets  of  calcite;  fossils  visible.  It  is  a 
Emestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  9.  Echaillon  Blanc :  Chalky,  white  limestone^  not  marble. 

No.  10.  Cava  Arena:  Fine-grained,  creamy  white  limestone,  not 
marble. 

No.  11.  Cava  Romana:  Coarse-grained  fossiliferous  stone,  some- 
what crvstalline.    Limestone,  not  a  marble. 

No.  12.  Pierre  de  Cassis:  Dense,  fine-grained  stone,  with  some  small 
streaks  of  calcite  apparently  representmg  fossils.  It  is  a  limestone, 
not  a  marble. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  F.  Kemp,  Geologist. 


ExHmiT  B. 

New  York  Crrr,  October  i,  1908. 
Messrs.  C.  D.  Jackson  &  Co., 

431  East  One  hundred  and  fifth  Street^  City. 

Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  the  12  samples  of  rock  left  with  me  for 
determination  and  classification.  I  have  the  following  report  to  make, 
details  of  examination  being  relegated  to  the  accompanying  itemized 
statement,  which  is  considered  to  oe  a  part  of  this  report.  The  num- 
bers refer  to  your  list,  and  I  have  kept  part  of  each  specimen,  pre- 
serving the  ori^al  numbers.  The  list  is  as  follows:  1,  Istrian; 
2,  Botticino;  3,  Basseville;  4,  Comblanchien ;  5,  Hauteville;  6,  Cha- 
teauneuf Uni;  7,  Chateauneuf  Cailloute;  8,  Echaillon  Fleuri;  9, 
Echaillon  Blanc;  10,  Cava  Arena;  11,  Cava  Romana;  12,  Pierre  de 
Cassis. 

All  the  samples  are  calcareous  rocks  of  sedimentary  organic  origin 
coming  under  the  general  petrographic  designation  "limestone." 
Some  of  the  samples  (1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  12)  are  hard  and  splintery, 
breaking  unevenly  unaer  the  hammer;  others  (9,  10,  11)  are  softer 
and  break  with  a  rather  even  fracture.  In  structure  they  vary  from 
dease  limestone  resembling  lithographic  stone  (1,  3,  12)  to  granular 
(9,  10,  11)  and  even  semicrystaUine  rock  (6).  Some  (7,  10)  show 
fossils  in  an  entirely  unaltered  condition,  while  others  show  no  recog- 
nizable organic  remains.  None  can  be  considered  "  marble  "  in  the 
correct  geological  or  petrological  sense  of  the  word,  since  all  are 
unaltered  sedimentary  rocks,  whereas  true  marble  is  a  metamorphic 
calcite  or  dolomitic  rock,  i.  e.,  a  rock  produced  from  ordinary  or 
magnesian  limestone  by  the  action  of  heat,  pressure,  and  movement 
acting  alone  or  in  combination.  The  crystalline  or  semicrystaUine 
character  of  some  of  the  samples  under  consideration  is  due  to  the 
crystalline  nature  of  the  organic  remains  making  up  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  ocean  muds,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
these  rocks.    It  is  original,  not  a  superinduced  characteristic. 

Marble  is  a  term  used  loosely  in  ordinary  conversation  by  non- 
scientific  people  as  applying  to  any  hard,  compact,  crystalline  or  iion- 
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crystalline  calcareous  rock  susceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  suitable 
for  use  for  statuary,  architectural,  or  decorative  purposes.  It  has 
even  been  vulgarly  applied  to  such  widely  different  rocks  as  granite, 
diabase,  serpentine,  verd  antique,  rosso  antico,  and  porphyry  or 
several  kinds,  not  to  mention  other  rocks,  most  of  which  are  not  at  all 
of  calcareous  nature  or  origin. 

Such  a  broad  and  heterogeneous  application  of  a  term  has  no  classi- 
ficatory  value,  and  geologists  long  ago  generally  restricted  the  use  of 
the  word  "marble,''  as  already  stated^  to  the  metamorphic  calcite 
rocks,  of  which  Carrara  marble  is  the  highest  type.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  varieties  of  true  marble.  That  you  may  know  the  general 
opinion  of  geologists  as  to  the  correct  use  of  the  word  "  marble,"  I 
append  verbatim  citations  from  Dana,  Chamberlin,  and  Salisbury, 
Le  Conte,  and  Pirsson,  among  American  authors,  A.  Geikle  among 
English.  Other  references  of  the  same  tenor,  including  German  and 
French,  could  be  given,  but  these  will  probably  suffice. 
X  ours,  truly, 

Edmund  Otis  Hovey,  Geologist. 

Citations  from  works  in  geology. 

In  geology  the  term  (marble)  is  properly  restricted  to  a  calcareous  rock 
which  has  lost  its  original  fragmental  character  and  become  crystalline  by 
metamorphism.  Marble  differs  from  other  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  fact  that 
it  rarely  shows  any  cleavage  or  fissility,  even  when  it  has  been  subjected  to 
dynamic  action  or  mashing.  The  explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  readiness  with 
which  calcite  crystallizes  when  deforming  influences  are  withdrawn.  The  grain 
of  marble  varies  from  the  finest  statuary  marble  to  large  coarse  crystals.  The 
colors  of  variegated  marbles  are  due  to  iron  and  other  inorganic  impurities,  the 
dark  colors  of  organic  origin  being  discharged.  A  black  limestone  may  produce 
snow-white  marble.  The  earthy  impurities  of  the  original  sediment  form  a 
variety  of  included  silicate  minerals,  as  woilastonite,  garnet,  micas,  amphibole, 
serpentine,  etc.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Elements  of  Geology,  page  231,  fifth  edition. 
1903. 

Marble  is  a  metamorphic  rock;  that  is,  one  in  which  the  calcium-carbonate, 
whether  derived  from  an  organic  or  inorganic  source,  has  been  entirely  recrys- 
tallized  in  situ.  In  the  course  of  this  change  the  original  clay,  sand,  or  other 
impurities  of  the  rock  have  been  also  crystallized,  and  now  appear  as  the  crys- 
talline silicates  jnst  referred  to.  Marble  occurs  in  beds  and  large  lenticular 
masses  associated  with  crystalline  schists  on  many  different  geological  horizons. 
It  is  met  with  also  as  the  result  of  the  alteration  of  limestones  by  contact  with 
masses  of  eruptive  rock.  In  Canada  It  occurs  of  Laurentinn;  In  Scotland  of 
Cambrian;  in  Utah  of  Upper  Carboniferous;  in  southern  Europe  of  Triassic, 
Jurnssrc,  and  Cretaceous  ajje.  (Sir  Archibald  (Jelkle,  F.  R.  S.,  Text-Book  of 
(Jeology,  vol.  1,  p.  11)2.  1003.) 

Speaking  of  metamorphism  by  heat,  Chamberlin  and  Salisbury 
say: 

In  pure  limestones  and  dolomites  little  chemical  change  takes  place,  but  the 
molecules  are  rearranged  into  larger  and  more  perfect  crystals,  and  marble  Is 
the  result.  The  coarseness  of  the  crystals  is,  in  a  general  way,  a  measure  of 
the  length  of  time  during  which  the  beat  acts  and  of  its  Intensity,  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  freedom  of  the  attendant  water  circulation.  Crystals  an  inch  or 
two  across  are  sometimes  formed  In  the  contact  zone,  where  the  attendant 
water  action  is  important  If  impurities,  as  silica,  alumina,  iron,  etc.,  are 
present,  various  minerals,  such  as  tremolite  and  actinolite,  may  be  formed  In 
the  marble.     (Chamberlin  and  Salisbury,  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  447,  1905.) 

The  latest  book  on  petrology  is  that  by  Prof.  Louis  V.  Pirsson,  of 
Yale  University,  entitled  "Rocks  and  Eock  Minerals,"  published  this 
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fall.    This  author,  who  is  one  of  the  foremost  geologists  of  the 
country,  says  (p.  384)  : 

Marble  Is  the  metamorphlc  condition  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCOs,  and  which  in  their  ordinary  stratified  form  are 
known  as  limestones,  chalk,  etc.  It  is  distinguished  from  them  by  its  crystalli- 
zation, coarser  grain,  compactness,  and  parer  colors. 

Pages  386-387: 

The  great  deposits  of  marble,  from  which  the  material  used  for  structural 
purix)ses  is  taken,  are  the  result  of  original  metamorphism,  and  it  is  thus  found 
in  regions  of  metamorphlc  rocks  associated  with  gneisses,  schists,  etc.,  in  the 
form  of  Interbedded  masses,  layers,  or  lenses.  These  vary  in  size  within  wide 
bounds,  Ax)m  a  few  feet  to  many  miles  in  length.  It  forms  Immense  interbedded 
layers,  or  masses,  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada;  it  occurs  in  quantities 
In  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  where  It  Is  extensively 
exploited;  in  Colorado  and  other  places  in  the  West  The  marbles  of  Greece 
and  Italy  have  attained  celebrity  from  their  use  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  statuary  and  buildings.  It  is  found  in  the  Alps,  Germany,  and  Scan- 
dinavia in  Europe,  and  in  various  other  places  in  the  world.  Marble  is  also 
produced  from  limestone  (and  chalk)  by  the  contact  action  of  Intruded  igneous 
rock.  Although  some  very  coarse-grained  material  may  be  formed  In  this 
way,  it  is  usually  quite  limited  in  amount. 

James  D.  Dana,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  in  this 
country  or  Europe,  thus  defines  true  marble  (Manual  of  Geology, 
fourth  edition,  p.  79) : 

Limestone  having  a  crystalline  granular  texture,  white  or  gray  in  color,  often 
clouded  with  other  colors  from  impurities.    It  is  a  metamorphlc  rock. 

And  he  distinguishes  eight  kinds,  all  of  which  have  been  produced 
by  heat  and  pressure  during  the  movements  of  the  crust  which  have 
resulted  in  building  mountain  chains.  Regarding  the  metamorphism 
of  rocks,  Dana  remarks  (p.  76) : 

Crystalline  rocks  are,  to  a  large  extent,  igneous  or  eruptive  rocks;  that  is, 
they  have  become  crystalline  masses  from  a  state  of  fusion,  as,  for  example, 
lavas  and  the  many  kinds  of  igneous  rocks.  Others  have  become  crystalline 
by  heat  without  fusion,  with  or  without  attending  change  in  composition;  for 
example,  a  massive  limestone  has  thus  been  changed  by  simply  long-continued 
heat  to  a  crystalline  limestone  or  marble,  granitic  sandstone  to  granite  or  gneiss, 
and  so  on. 

Description  of  12  samples  of  rocks  {building  and  ornamental  stones) 
submitted  for  examination  by  C.  D.  Jackson  cfe  Co. 

1.  Istrian:  A  hard,  compact  limestone  of  exceedingly  fine  grain, 
with  an  occasional  crystalline  particle  in  it.  Breaks  with  a  splintery, 
conchoidal  fracture.    No  fossil  remains  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

2.  Botticino:  A  hard,  compact  limestone,  breaking  with  subcon- 
choidal,  irregular,  rather  splintery  fracture.  General  texture,  ex- 
tremely fine  granular,  intersected  by  narrow  veinlets  of  calcite.  No 
fossil  remains  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

3.  Basseville :  A  hard,  compact,  dense  limestone  of  extremely  fine, 
uniform  grain,  with  occasional  veinlets  and  aggregates  of  crystalline 
calcite.    Fracture,  subconchoidal,  splintery.    Not  a  marble. 

4.  Comblanchien :  A  hard,  compact  limestone  of  extremely  fine 
grain,  alternating  irregularly  with  areas  of  coarser  grain.  Fracture, 
subconchoidal.  The  mass  is  intersected  by  veinlets  of  crystalline  cal- 
cite and  contains  here  and  there  an  aggregate  of  the  same  mineral. 
Not  a  marble. 
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6.  Hauteville:  A  hard,  compact  limestone,  breaking  with  a  some- 
what irregular  fracture,  inclined  to  break  with  subconchoidal  fracture 
in  the  purer  portions.  Contains  somewhat  earthy  streaks  colored  by 
oxides  of  iron.    No  fossils  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

6.  Chateauneuf  Uni:  A  dense  limestone  of  uniform,  very  fine- 
grained subcrystalline  texture.  Conchoidal  fracture.  This  might  be 
classed  as  a  crystalline  limestone,  but  it  is  not  a  metamorphic  rock, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  marble.  Other  portions  of  the  bed  doubtless 
show  its  unaltered  character  more  strongly. 

7.  Chateauneuf  Cailloute:  A  semicrystalline  limestone  of  quite 
irregular  texture,  containing  abundant  fossil  remains  of  marine 
shells.  Fracture  is  subconchoidal  and  inclined  to  be  a  little  splintery. 
The  rock  contains  veinlets  and  aggregates  of  crystalline  calcite.  Not 
a  marble. 

8.  Echaillon  Fleuri :  A  hard,  dense  limestone  of  irregular  texture, 
breaking  with  an  irregular  fracture.  Former  cavities  in  the  rock  are 
filled  with  crystallized  calcite,  and  crystallized  calcite  has  replaced 
what  seem  to  have  been  fragments  of  fossil  shells.  The  main  por- 
tion of  rock  is  extremely  fine  grained,  and,  like  the  preceding  sam- 
ples, seems  to  contain  an  admixture  of  clay.    Not  a  marble. 

9.  Echaillon  Blanc:  A  somewhat  granular  limestone  less  dense  in 
character  than  any  of  the  preceding  samples.  It  breaks  easily  with 
somewhat  hackly  iracture.    Not  a  marble. 

10.  Cava  Arena :  A  compact,  granular,  subcrystalline,  fossiliferous 
limestone  containing  very  small  unaltered  lamellibranch  and  other 
shells.  Breaks  wifli  a  slightly  uneven,  hackly  fracture.  Not  a 
marble. 

11.  Cava  Romana :  A  compact,  granular  limestone  resembling  the 
oolitic  limestone  of  Indiana  in  appearance.  Breaks  easily  with  a 
rather  even  fracture.    Not  a  marble. 

12.  Pierre  de  Cassis:  A  hard,  dense,  compact  limestone  of  ex- 
tremely fine  grain,  intersected  by  veinlets  of  crystalline  calcite  and 
aggregates  of  the  same  material.  Breaks  with  a  subconchoidal,  very 
splintery  fracture.    No  fossils  observed.    Not  a  marble. 

13.  A  sample  of  typical  statuary  marble  from  Carrara,  Italy,  sub- 
mitted for  comparison.    This  is  the  standard  of  all  marbles. 

E.  O.  HOVBT. 


THE  PXTFTEE  MANTJPACTXrEINO  COMPANY,  OP  BOSTON,  MASS., 
ASKS  THAT  THE  DUTY  BE  KEMOVED  PBOM  MABBLE. 

Boston,  December  ^,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen  :  We  notice  that  a  revision  of  the  tariff  is  before  your 
committee.  We  feel  that  imported  marble  in  blocks  should  have  the 
protection  removed  and  allowed  to  be  entered  free  of  duty.  Im- 
ported stone  really  does  not  come  in  competition  with  American  pro- 
tection, and  has  the  disadvantage  of  freight,  which  should  be  suffi- 
cient protection  with  any  of  the  domestic  q^uarries.  Being  raw  ma- 
terial, it  should  come  in  free  of  duty.  Our  interest  in  this  stone  is  as 
manufacturers  of  soda-water  apparatus,  for  which  we  purchase  large 
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Quantities  of  both  imported  and  domestic  marble,  and  we  do  not  feel 
uie  duty  should  be  maintained  on  the  rough  block. 
We  trust  your  committee  will  give  this  favorable  consideration. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

The  Putfer  Manufacturing  Company, 
Per  L.  W.  Puffer,  Treasurer. 


THE  ITALIAN  CHAHBEB  OF  COHMEBCE  OF  NEW  YOEK  ASKS  FOB 
SEDXrCTION  OB  BEMOVAL  OF  UABBLE  DUTIES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i,  1908. 

C!OMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York 
respectfully  submits  to  this  honorable  committee  the  following  recom- 
mendations relative  to  tiie  revision  of  the  duties  on  marble : 

Marble  is  one  of  the  materials  the  consumption  of  which  might 
be  taken  as  the  exponent  of  the  architectural  progress  of  a  country. 
In  no  other  country  of  modem  times  has  the  use  of  marble  become  so 
important  as  in  the  United  States,  where  the  affluence  of  its  people, 
a  constant  striving  for  betterment  in  all  things,  and  the  endeavor  in 
constructing  what  is,  like  the  institutions  characterizing  its  national 
life,  destin^  to  last  have  stimulated  the  building  of  so  many  pre- 
tentious and  magnificent  edifices,  public  and  private,  in  which  marble 
is  as  profusely  employed  as  it  ever  was  in  the  most  celebrated  edifices 
of  antiquity. 

The  principal  sources  of  this  precious  building  material,  in  which 
art  molds  its  lifelike  lines,  are  practically  two,  viz:  Italy  and  the 
State  of  Vermont.  Tennessee  is  also  a  source  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  supply  of  colored  marble. 

Italy  has  from  times  immemorial  been  identified  with  the  supply 
of  this  commodity,  so  abundant  all  over  the  peninsula,  in  all  the  en- 
ticing gamut  of  its  manifold  colored,  speckled,  and  veined  varieties, 
puch  as  the  valuable  and  rare  Siennas  and  Veronas,  its  elegant  brecciati, 
or  flowered  bardigli,  to  the  pure  white  statuary  marble,  the  noblest 
of  all,  for  which  Carrara  enjoys,  together  with  a  world-wide  reputa- 
tion for  high  quality,  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  supplier. 

The  famous  Carrara  quarries,  numbering  about  600,  giving  employ- 
ment to  about  6,000  workmen  and  supporting  a  population  of  nearly 
75,000,  have  been  worked  for  over  two  thousand  years,  and,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  supply  still  remains  practically  inexhaustible,  the 
quantity  of  this  high-grade  marble  yet  to  be  excavated  being  so  great 
that  Carrara  promises  to  supply  the  present  rate  of  demand  for  its 
marble  for  centuries  to  come. 

In  the  State  of  Vermont  the  discovery  of  marble  dates  from  the  be- 
ginning of  last  century  and  the  industry  of  its  excavation  from  about 
1820.  We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  statistical  information  regard- 
ing the  possible  supply  of  marble  from  this  State,  but  as  to  quality, 
we  do  know  that  Vermont  marble  is  of  a  very  different  grade  from  the 
imported  and,  generally  speaking,  suitable  only  for  ordinary  work 
and  not  for  high-grade  statuary. 

It  is  also  a  recognized  fact  that,  however  notable  this  industry  is  in 
Vermont,  it  is  yet  of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  Carrara,  altKough 
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more  advanced,  probably,  are  the  methods  of  extraction  of  the  marble, 
which  enjoy  the  benefit,  economically  important  as  a  reducing  factor 
of  cost,  of  a  wider  application  of  machinery.  The  use  of  labor-saving 
mechanism  is  one  reason  why  the  American  quarries  can  be  operated 
at  a  profit  with  less  cost  for  the  marble  excavated  than  in  the  case 
of  the  foreiffli  marble,  thus  securing  to  American  marble  a  natural 
protection.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  use  of  steam  and  electric  driven 
machinery  for  cutting  and  working  marble  supersedes  in  the  Vermont 
quarries,  where  most  of  the  blocks  are  secured  by  channeling  entirely 
with  power  tools,  the  extensive  use  of  hand  drills,  and  free  employ  ot 
explosives  in  getting  out  the  material,  still  obtaining  at  Carrara,  and 
which  are  the  causes  of  greater  waste  and  higher  cost  of  excavation. 

Domestic  marble  is  not  only  of  much  cheaper  primary  cost  than  the 
imported,  but  entirely  of  a  different  grade.  It  nas  not  the  hardness, 
transparency,  and  whiteness  required  for  high-grade  statuary,  and  is 
also  less  resistant  to  atmospheric  influences  and  less  easily  workable 
than  the  Carrara  marble.  It  costs  only  about  one-half  the  price  of 
foreign  marble,  which  it  replaces  in  cheaper  lines  of  work. 

The  primary  cost  of  the  most  ordinary  grade  of  Vermont  or  Ten- 
nessee marble  at  the  quarry  is  50  to  60  cents  per  cubic  foot,  while 
the  most  ordinary  grade  of  Italian  marble  costs  to  excavate  at  the 
quarry  $1.15  per  cubic  foot. 

The  expense  of  hauling  the  marble  from  the  quarry  to  New  York 
is  about  tne  same  in  the  case  of  domestic  as  in  that  of  imported  mar- 
ble, viz,  around  70  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  most  ordinary  grade  of  foreign 
marble  can  not  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  less  than  $1.85  per 
cubic  foot,  actual  cost,  not  including  profit,  against  $1.20  to  $1.30 
actual  cost  for  domestic  marble. 

Irrespective  of  duty,  domestic  marble  enjoys  a  natural  protection 
of  55  to  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  in  the  lesser  cost.  The  natural  pro- 
tection appears  in  a  ffreater  measure  when  comparisons  are  made  be- 
tween higher  grades  both  of  domestic  and  foreign  marble. 

Under  such  conditions  the  present  duty  on  imported  marble  in 
block  appears  excessive,  as  it  corresponds  in  the  case  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind  to  a  fiscal  protection  of  50  to  55  per  cent,  a  protection 
entirely  superfluous,  as  domestic  marble  already  enjoys  a  natural  pro- 
tection in  tne  lesser  cost  of  about  45  to  55  per  cent. 

The  excessive  rate  of  duty  charged  on  this  raw  material  is  all  the 
more  apparent  in  the  case  of  marble  of  very  high  grade,  such  as  the 
colored  varieties,  which  are  not  produced  in  this  country,  save  a  few 
exceptions,  and  which  are  besides  under  the  disadvantage  of  limita- 
tions in  their  use  arising  from  the  diflSculty  of  matching  the  veins  in 
order  to  obtain  the  desired  artistic  effect,  essential  to  their  useful- 
ness. The  increased  cost,  caused  by  the  present  high  duty,  and  the 
difficulties  inherent  to  their  utilization,  explain  why  thev  are  not 
used  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  would  certainly  be  if  a  lower  rate 
of  duty  were  assessed  on  marble  in  block.  At  present,  for  every  ten 
blocks  of  white  marble  imported,  there  is  only  one  of  the  colored. 

By  maintaining  such  high  duty  on  foreign  marble  in  block,  which 
is  a  raw  material  necessary  to  American  labor  and  not  in  competition 
with  the  domestic  product,  its  use  is  not  encouraged,  and  this  works 
to  the  detriment  of  a  very  remunerative  line  of  American  labor. 
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Out  of  $687,953  that  the  Government  derived  in  the  fiscal  year  1907 
from  the  duties  on  marble,  $469,939  were  contributed  by  marble  in 
block,  which  represents  about  67  per  cent  of  the  total  revenue.  Duti- 
able marble  was  imported  for  home  consumption  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  to  the  amount  of  $1,540,721,  in  which  marble  in  block 
figured  at  $1,083,188.  Of  the  total  importation  of  marble  for  the 
same  year,  Italy  contributed  to  the  amount  of  $1,240,650,  thus  show- 
ing only  a  slight  increase  over  the  importation  in  1903  of  $1,220,086. 
The  quantity  imported  has  been  stationary,  while  the  use  of  marble 
has  certainlv  increased  with  the  wide  application  that  this  material 
has  received  in  the  new  buildings  constructed  of  late  years,  which 
shows  that  the  duty  on  block  marble  is  too  discriminative  and  does 
not  permit  the  imported  article  to  profit  by  the  increase  of  consump- 
tion. 

Hence,  this  chamber  recommends  that  the  duty  on  marble  in  block 
be  reduced  to  the  rate  of  35  cents  per  cubic  foot,  as  it  was  before  the 
present  tariif  came  into  operation. 

MOSAIC  CUBES  OF  MARBLE. 

Under  para^aph  114  of  the  present  tariff  mosaic  cubes  not  ex- 
ceeding 2  cubic  inches  in  size,  if  loose,  are  dutiable  at  1  cent  per 
pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

These  rates  represent  an  increase  over  primary  cost  of  110  to  120 

Ser  cent,  for  which  there  is  no  necessity,  as  no  such  article  is  pro- 
uced  in  the  United  States,  and  no  protection  is  therefore  needed. 
Vermont  marble  can  not  be  used  in  flooring,  being  too  soft.  This 
article  can  not  be  produced  expressly,  because  it  would  come  too 
expensive  owing  to  labor.  Even  in  Italy  it  is  obtained  only  as  a  by- 
product in  the  grinding  of  the  slabs,  and  with  no  other  labor  than  the 
cutting.  The  present  rates  of  1  per  cent  per  pound,  equal  to  $22  per 
ton,  plus  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  ejqual  to  $6  per  ton,  total  $28,  are 
for  a  product  of  such  nature  exorbitant. 

Owmg  to  the  increase  of  mosaic  work  in  modem  building  and 
the  unsuitableness  of  domestic  marble  for  flooring,  if  the  duty  on 
such  article  was  less  exorbitant  its  importation,  which  amounted  in 
the  fiscal  year  1907  to  3,644,597  pounds,  valued  at  $49,405,  and  yield- 
ing a  revenue  of  but  $46,326,  would  be  so  encouraged  as  to  become,  by 
reason  of  the  increased  amount,  a  far  better  source  of  revenue  than 
at  the  present  prohibitive  rates.  This  chamber,  therefore,  recom- 
mends, for  reasons  of  both  equity  and  revenue,  that  the  duty  of  1 
cent  per  pound  on  mosaic  marble  cubes  be  removed,  and  only  the 
rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  maintained. 

MARBLE    WASTE     (gRANITO    OR    TERRAZZO). 

Marble  waste,  technically  called  "  granito  or  terrazzo,"  by  a  deci- 
sion rendered  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  Cincinnati,  under  date  of  August  21,  1908,  in  the  United 
States  V.  Graser-Eothe,  was  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  provision  in  section  6  for  "  all  articles  manufactured,  in 
whole  or  part,  not  provided  for  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897." 

This  article  is  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  does 
not  enter  competition  with  any  domestic  product.     It  consists  of  the 
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waste  from  marble  quarries,  crushed  in  a  machine  and  sifted  or  sorted 
into  various  sizes,  which  does  not,  however,  change  its  aspect  and  its 
nature  of  waste  or  by-product,  or  increase  materially  its  value.  It 
used  to  be  on  the  free  list,  where  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  chamber  that 
it  should  again  be  placed.  It  is  only  worth  at  its  origin  $20  per  ton, 
and  affords  the  means  of  livelihood  to  the  many  poor  peasants  who 
gather  it.  The  importation  into  this  country  ought  to  be  facilitated 
m  order  to  encourage  on  a  wider  scale  its  use  in  flooring,  and  thus 
benefit  American  labor. 

The  duty  levied  on  this  article  has  been  the  cause  of  much  contro- 
versy between  importers  and  collectors  of  customs.  Under  the  reason- 
able assumption  that  it  would  be  free  of  duty,  or  rated  at  most  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  under  paragraph  463  as  a  waste  product,  it  was 
miported,  only  to  find  that  duty  was  assessed  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

A  firm  in  Cincinnati,  who  later  imported  the  same  article,  was 
assessed  duty  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  upon  protest 
to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  that  it  should  be  classified  under 

Saragraph  614  as  "  minerals,  crude,  or  not  advanced  in  value  or  con- 
ition  by  refilling  or  grinding,  or  by  other  process  of  manufacture,'^ 
the  protest  was  sustained  by  a  decision  of  said  board,  rendered  in 
July,  1907,  making  the  entry  of  such  article  free.  A  month  later  the 
Treasury  Department  appealed  for  a  review  of  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Greneral  Appraisers,  and  upon  the  case  being  tried  in  the 
United  States  circuit  court  in  Cincmnati,  and  not  vigorously  de- 
fended by  the  importers,  a  decision  was  rendered  on  August  21, 1908, 
in  favor  of  the  Government,  making  said  article  dutiable  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  under  the  provision  of  section  6  of  the  present  tariff 
law,  for  "  all  articles  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part,  not  provided 
for  in  the  act." 

Said  decision,  in  considering  this  a  manufactured  article,  and  not 
a  waste  product,  as  it  actually  is,  because  the  crushing  by  machine 
does  not  change  its  aspect  or  character,  or  add  to  its  value,  places  a 
construction  upon  the  law  which  is  further  than  the  intention  of  the 
legislator.  As  there  are  indications  that  further  controversy  will 
taKe  place  regarding  the  classification  of  this  article,  and  as  the  un- 
certainty in  the  assessment  of  duty  on  it  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  impor- 
tation, this  chamber  recommends  that  this  article  be  placed  on  the 
free  list,  where  it  was  before  the  present  tariff. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  Marian  I,  Vice-President^ 
For  the  Italian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York. 


HON.  CHABLES  N.  FOWLEB,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATIVE 
TO  BETAININO  THE  FBESENT  DUTY  ON  MABBLE. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Boutell:   .Although  there  was  a  public  hearing  given 
on  marble,  I  want  to  make  two  or  three  points  as  a  large  producer 
and  manufacturer  of  this  commodity. 
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I  have  been  engaged  in  this  business  for  several  vears,  and  was  in- 
sistent upon  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  blocks,  while  the  importers 
were  demanding  a  decrease.  The  result  was  a  compromise  upon  the 
present  duties. 

It  is  practicallv  a  question  between  Italian  labor  blasting  marble 
from  the  sides  oi  the  mountain  and  trimming  down  blocks  l)y  hand 
on  the  one  hand,  and  cutting  marble  out  of  our  quarries  with  expen- 
sive machinery,  operated  at  the  cost  of  coal  and  high-class  labor,  on 
the  other. 

All  imported  marble,  generally  speaking,  is  a  luxury;  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  importations  proves  this  conclusively,  as  per  exhibit 
attached. 

The  importation  of  Istrian,  Hauteville,  Botticino,  and  other  fancy 
stones  by  misinterpretation  of  the  statute  is  to-day  admitted  at  12 
rents  per  cubic  foot,  but  come  into  direct  competition  with  us  in  all 
interior  work ;  therefore  the  rate  should  be  raised  to  65  cents  on  all 
these  stones. 

The  effect  of  lowering  the  rate  will  be  to  increase  importation 
without  increasing  the  revenue,  and  to  that  extent  will  be  an  injury 
to  labor  and  capital.  Since  all  imported  marble  is  a  luxury,  this 
should  not  be  done. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  N.  Fowler. 


ExHierr  A. 

The  total  value  of  marble  and  manufactures  of  marble  and  the 
duty  collected  thereon  since  1880  are  as  follows: 


Year. 


1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 


Value. 

Duty. 
$340,075 

$563,900 

675, 145 

353,705 

607,631 

885,877 

692,057 

348.803  1 

527,881 

295,450 

626,  »87 

293,120  1 

574,365 

802, 133  1 

541,543 

284,099  i 

672,613 

293,697  1 

763,706 

860,977  1 

762,640 

390,599  1 

872,893 

426.891 

1, 135. 176 

507,351  1 

711.290 

843,027  1 

Year. 


1895 
1«96 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 


Value. 


$861,970 
932,760 
(«) 

626,715 

683,435 

778, 478 

991,037 

1,2^,866 

1,463,689 

l,361,tr76 

1,247,645 

1,231,885 

1,540,?22 

1.193,471 


Duty. 


$320,746 
838,569 

315,785 
375,003 
405.  ^59 
498.513 
635.640 
682.318 
572,937 
661,966 
578,668 
687,953 
526,448 


a  Not  known. 

Marble  imported  into  this  country  is  chiefly  in  blocks.  Most  of  the 
balance  is  manufactures.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  69  per 
cent  in  value  was  blocks  and  22  per  cent  manufactures. 

In  the  tariff  existing  prior  to  1883  the  rate  of  duty  on  some  grades 
of  marble  blocks  was  $1  per  cubic  foot  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
additional,  and  on  other  grades  50  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem  additional,  and  on  manufactures  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  act  of  March  3,  1883,  fixed  the  rate  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot 
on  all  kinds  of  blocks  and  left  the  rate  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
manufactures.  The  act  of  October  1, 1890,  made  no  change.  The  act 
of  August  27,  1894,  reduced  the  rate  on  blocks  to  50  cents  per  cubic 
foot  and  on  manufactures  to  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.    The  act  of 
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July  24,  1897,  restored  the  rate  of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  and  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures. 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  the  importation  of  marble  was 
increasing  up  to  the  year  ending  June  30,  1883;  and  then,  under  the 
new  act  materially  reducing  the  rate,  importations  fell  off  and  con- 
tinued falling  until  1886.  ^or  was  it  until  1890  that  they  were  again 
as  large  as  in  1883.    The  importations  for  the  year  endinff  June  30, 

1893,  were  the  largest  that  had  ever  been,  and  then  under  the  general 
depression  in  business  that  year  they  fell  off  the  next  year  37  per  cent. 
In  1895  and  1896,  under  a  reduced  tariff,  they  increased  slightly,  but 
not  to  equal  1893.  The  figures  for  1897  were  not  available  when  this 
table  was  made. 

There  was  some  falling  off  in  1898  under  the  act  of  1897  which  re- 
stored the  rates  existing  prior  to  1894,  but  from  1898  to  1907  it  in- 
creased from  $600,000  to  about  $1,500,000.  Then,  under  the  business 
depression  beginning  November,  1907,  although  it  only  affected  a  part 
of  the  year,  the  importation  fell  off  from  $1,540,722  to  $1,195,471. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  variations  in  general  condi- 
tions of  prosperity  chiefly  affect  the  amount  of  marble  imported 
rather  than  changes  in  the  rate. 

After  the  duty  was  lowered  in  1883  marble  never  again  produced 
as  much  revenue  until  1891.    Affain,  when  the  rate  was  lowered  in 

1894,  marble  did  not  again  produce  as  much  revenue  until  in  1899, 
when  the  marble  rates  had  been  restored. 

The  amount  of  marble  imported  has  kept  pace  with  the  increased 
use  of  marble  generally,  and  the  figures  snow  that  the  duty  has  not 
restricted  trade.  On  tne  other  hand,  they  demonstrate  that  the  rev- 
enue from  the  duty  on  marble  will  not  be  increased  materially^  if  at 
all,  by  reducing  the  rate.  The  result  of  that  would  only  be  to  injure 
American  producers. 

THE  WESTESN  UABBLE  COMFANT,  SEATTLE,  WASH.,  FBOTESTS 
AGAINST  BEDXrCTIOH  OF  DUTY  ON  MABBLE. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  December  21^^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 

We  have  had  sent  to  us  a  copy  of  a  memorial  dated  November  23, 
1908,  signed  by  the  principal  marble  interests  of  the  country,  against 
the  removal  or  reduction  of  the  duty  on  marbles. 

We  desire  to  add  our  name  to  this  list  and  to  express  the  opinion 
that  the  reduction  or  removal  of  the  duty  would  be  very  disastrous, 
if  not  ruinous,  to  the  marble  business  of  this  coast. 

There  are  in  Alaska  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  white,  varie- 
gated, and  colored  marbles,  from  which  the  markets  of  the  Pacific 
coast  should  be  supplied. 

Development  work  on  some  of  these  properties  has  only  recently 
been  begun  on  a  systematic  and  extensive  scale.  If  there  is  an  infant 
industry  in  the  country  needing  protection,  surely  this  is  one,  and  if 
the  producers  and  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  South  are 
handicapped  in  their  competition  with  Italian  marble  by  higher 
wages  and  greater  natural  difficulties,  the  producers  of  Alaska  mar- 
bles are  at  a  much  greater  disadvantage  because — 
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First.  Wages  are  higher  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in  that 
business. 

Second.  The  cost  of  laying  down  machinery  and  supplies  is 
greater. 

Third.  The  surface  marble  being  soft,  a  considerable  depth  must 
be  attained  before  it  is  found  hard  enough  for  commercial  use,  and 
it  must  be  worked  entirely  by  machinery. 

Fourth.  The  short  days  and  excessive  rainfall  during  the  winter 
months  retard  production  and  add  to  the  cost. 

This  company  is  handling  Alaska  marbles  exclusively,  and  the 
competition  of  Italian  marbles,  brought  here  by  both  steam  and  sail 
vessels,  is  so  keen  that  we  have  difficulty  in  meeting  it.  If  the  duty 
were  removed,  we  believe  it  would  stop  the  further  development  of 
this  industry. 

Eespectfully  submitted. 

Western  Marble  Company, 
L.  Turner,  President. 

THE  AHOELS   MABBIE   COMPANY,  VALLIGITA,   GAL.,  nTDOBSES 
MEMOBIAL  OF  THE  HABBLE  PBODUCEBS  OF  AMEBIGA. 

Vallicita,  Cal.,  December  g^f  1908. 

COMMriTEE   ON  WaTS   AND  MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives  y  Washington,  D.  O. 

This  company  wishes  to  heartily  indorse  and  approve  the  contents 
of  letter  or  memorial  filed  with  your  honorable  committee  imder 
date  of  November  23,  1908.  by  the  marble  producers  of  America. 

This  company  is  probably  the  latest  marble  quarrier  or  producer 
in  the  United  States,  the  first  car  of  marble  from  the  Angels  quarries 
having  been  sold  in  San  Francisco  on  December  15  this  year.  Hav- 
ing just  passed  through  the  period  of  opening  up  the  quarries  and  the 
sawing  or  the  first  product,  we  therefore  beheve  we  are  in  position  to 
heartily  concur  in  every  Une  of  the  memorial  which  has  been  filed  with 
your  honorable  committee. 

We  have  found  that  the  estimate  of  90  per  cent  of  the  expense 
is  directly  or  indirectly  for  labor  is  correct.  Our  employees  receive 
from  $2.50  to  $6  per  day. 

We  have  found  that  the  cost  of  transportation  of  marble  from  our 
auarries  to  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  exceeds 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  marble  from  Italy  to  New  York,  Balti- 
more, or  New  Orleans. 

We  have  found  in  order  to  market  the  product  of  our  quarries 
successfully  we  will  be  compelled  to  construct  a  branch  railroad  about 
15  miles  in  length  through  the  mountains.  This  will  have  to  be 
done  within  the  next  year.  This  road  would  be  of  great  value  and 
assist  materiallv  in  the  development  of  various  resoiu:ces.  In  this 
locality,  nevertheless,  this  company  would  be  forced  to  consider  this 
expenoiture  very  seriously  if  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  marble. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Angels  Marble  Company, 
By  A.  B.  Be  ALL, 

Vice-Presideni  and  General  Manager, 
61318~scnED  B— 09 15 
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ONYX  MARBLE. 

[Paragraph  114.] 

W.  B.  GUT,  OF  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  STTOOESTS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION 
AND  BATES  FOB  MEXICAN  ONTX  MABBLE. 

Monday,  December  7,  1908. 

I  have  the  honor  to  represent  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  present  duty  on  onyx  marble 
imported  into  tiie  United  States  is  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,  and  to  request 
that  in  the  revised  law  there  be  an  amendment  to  paragraph  114  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897  by  striking  out  the  second  clause  of  said  para- 
graph, which  now  reads  as  follows :  "  Onyx  in  block,  rough  or 
squared,  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,"  and  insert  in  the  new  tariff  act,  which 
is  now  being  prepared,  in  lieu  of  the  second  clause,  the  following: 
"  Mexican  onyx  marble,  rough  or  squared,  65  cents  per  cubic  foot," 
for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit: 

First.  Because  said  merchandise  is  marble  and  not  onyx,  although 
it  is  called  Mexican  onyx  marble  to  indicate  that  it  comes  irom  Mex- 
ico and  because  it  somewhat  resembles  onyx  in  color.  All  the  reports 
of  expert  chemists  show  that  the  merchandise  mentioned  above  is 
composed  of  about  95  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  they  anee 
that,  according  to  its  chemical  composition,  it  should  be  classified  as 
marble,  and  not  onyx.  On  this  point  I  refer  you  to  the  testimony  of 
the  United  States  Government  expert  chemist,  in  the  suit  of  Batter- 
son  V.  Magone.  collector,  reported  m  48  Federal  Reports,  289,  and  the 
report  of  l^rot.  C.  E.  Anthony,  an  expert  chemist,  mclosed  herewith. 

For  a  while  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  or  1897  the  collectors 
classified  this  merchandise,  under  the  first  clause  of  paragraph  114, 
as  marble  in  block,  rough  and  squared  only,  and  assessed  the  duty 
thereon  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  which,  in  my  judgment  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  San  Diego,  was 
a  proper  classification.  But  on  or  about  September  9, 1902,  the  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  informed  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms here  that  a  sample  of  this  merchandise  had  been  analyzed  by  a 
United  States  chemist  who  reported  that,  "  The  sample  consists  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  the  chemical  composition  oi  marble,"  and, 
although  the  United  States  chemist  reported  that  this  merchandise 
was  marble,  the  collector  of  customs  at  New  York  had  classified  it  as 
onyx,  and  to  make  the  classification  uniform,  the  collector  here  was 
instructed  to  classify  this  merchandise  as  onyx.  For  that  reason,  it 
has  since  been  so  classified,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  business  of 
the  importer,  for  the  importer  can  not  continue  to  pay  $1.50  per  cubic 
foot  upon  this  merchandise,  pay  the  expense  of  manufacturing  the 
same  in  the  United  States,  and  sell  the  same  at  a  profit. 

Second.  There  is  no  merchandise  of  this  character  found  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  that  reason  the  importation  does  not  come  in 
conflict  with  the  products  found  in  the  United  States,  and  the  tariff 
of  65  cents  per  cubic  foot  is  ample.  If  the  tariff  on  this  merchandise 
is  to  continue  at  $1.50  per  cubic  foot,  it  will  practically  prohibit  the 
importation  of  the  same,  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
will  lose  a  considerable  amount  of  money  thereby. 
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Third.  If  the  present  classification  of  this  merchandise  is  main- 
tained and  the  duty  of  $1.50  per  cubic  foot  is  assessed  thereon,  it  will 
work  a  hardship  on  American  laborers,  engaged  in  preparing  this 
merchandise  for  use  and  sale  in  the  United  States,  after  the  same  has 
been  imported,  and  will  require  the  company,  the  new  Pedrara  Mexi- 
can Onyx  Company,  to  remove  its  manufacturing  plant  from  San 
Die^,  Cal.,  to  Mexico  and  have  this  merchandise  prepared  for  use  by 
Mexican  laborers,  and  then  import  the  same  under  the  third  clause 
of  paragraph  114,  as  marble  and  onyx  sawed  and  dressed,  at  $1.10 
per  cubic  toot,  thereby  saving  40  cents  per  cubic  foot,  if  the  tariff 
IS  maintained  at  the  present  rate. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  this  merchandise  is  marble,  and 
should  be  classified  as  such,  I  refer  you  to  the  decisions  of  United 
States  General  Appraisers  for  1893,  page  56;  and  1895,  page  105; 
decision  rendered  oy  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York,  in  Batterson  v.  Magone,  collector  (48  Fed. 
Rep.,  289). 

Herewith  find  copy  of  the  expert  chemist's  report  and  decision  of 
general  appraisers,  above  referred  to. 


COPY  EXPERT  chemist's  REPORT. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  August  17j  1906. 
Mr.  W.  L.  TiBBALS, 

New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Co.^  San  Diego^  Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  The  mineral  samples  submitted  to  me  for  analysis, 
and  said  to  be  from  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company's  quar- 
ries, I  find  to  be  as  follows  : 

The  sample  is  an  unusually  pure  crystalized  carbonate  of  lime, 
therefore  a  marble.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2.781,  and  it  contains  the 
following  elements  and  in  the  proportions  shown: 

Per  cent. 

Lime  (CaO) 53. 972 

Carbon  dioxide  (CO,) 42.408 

Iron  and  alumina  (Fe^Os  and  AlaOs) 1.658 

Silica   (SIO2)  and  insolubles 1.340 

Traces  of  magnesia,  soda,  and  potash. 

Total 99.878 

This  is  equivalent  to  96.380  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Webster  defines  marble  as  any  species  of  calcareous  stone  or  min- 
eral, of  a  beautiful  appearance,  susceptible  of  a  good  polish. 

He  defines  onyx  as  a  chalcedony  consisting  of  parallel  layers,  of 
different  shades  of  color,  and  says  that  chalcedony  is  an  uncrystal- 
lized,  translucent  variety  of  quartz. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

C.  E.  Anthony,  Chemist. 

State  of  California,  Cmmty  of  San  Diego ^  ss: 

C.  E.  Anthony,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and 
says: 

That  he  is  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  last  past  has  been  an 
assayer  and  chemist;  that  on  the  17th  day  of  August,  1906,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Tibbals,  manager  of  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company,  sub- 
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mitted  to  him  for  analysis  certain  mineral  samples,  said  to  be  from  the 
New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company's  quarries  in  Mexico,  and  that 
the  foregoing  report,  dated  August  17, 1906,  addressed  to  Mr.  W.  L. 
Tibbals,  manager  New  Pedrara  Slexican  Onyx  Company,  is  atrue  and 
correct  report  of  his  analysis  of  said  mineral  samples,  submitted  for 
analysis  by  the  New  Pedrara  Mexican  Onyx  Company. 

C.  E.  Anthony. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  18th  day  of  August,  A.  D, 
1906. 

[SEAL.]  W.R.  Guy, 

Notary  Public  in  and  for  said  County 

of  San  Diego  J  State  of  Calif omia. 

[Copy  General  AppraiBen*  deelsion.] 
(13669— G.  A.,  1907.) 

MABBLE,   SO-CALLED   "  MEXICAN   ONYX." 

Before  the  United  States  General  Appraisers  at  New  York,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1892. 

In  the  matter  of  the  protests,  30227a,  and  33824,  of  G.  L.  Lender  and 
Mexican  Onyx  ana  Trading  Company  against  the  decision  of  the 
collector  of  customs  at  New  York  as  to  the  rate  and  amount  of 
duties  chargeable  on  certain  Mexican  onyx,  imported  per  Yumuri, 
June  1, 1892;  Cienfuegos,  July  13, 1892,  and  Yucatan,  July  6, 1892. 

Opinion  by  Wilkinson,  General  Appraiser, 

The  merchandise  described  on  the  invoices  and  on  the  bill?  of 
lading  as  blocks  of  marble  was  assessed  for  duty  at  65  cents  a  cubic 
foot  as  marble  in  blocks,  and  is  claimed  to  be  exempt  from  duty  as  a 
crude  mineral  under  paragraph  651,  N.  T. 

The  appellants  base  their  claim  upon  the  ground  that  the  mineral 
m  question  is  commonly  known  as  "  Mexican  onyx." 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  merchandise  is  marble,  as  technically  it  im- 
doubtedly  is,  and  if  it  is  known  commercially  as  marble,  we  need  not, 
in  its  classification,  go  beyond  the  provision  for  marble. 

The  blocks  were  evidently  known  as  marble  to  the  shippers  who  in- 
voiced them,  and  to  the  transportation  company  which  gave  bills 
of  lading  for  them.  In  the  papers  in  the  cases  the  term  "  Mexican 
onyx  "  was  first  used  when  entry  was  made  at  the  custom-house. 

The  terms  "  Mexican  onyx  "  and  "  onyx  marble  "  are,  perhaps,  fre- 
quently and  indiscriminately  applied  to  the  article  in  question,  but 
when  these  designations  are  used  dealers  know  that  the  material 
spoken  of  is  a  special  of  marble  resembling  onyx,  and  that  it  is  not 
genuine  onyx. 

Marbles  are  distinguished  by  various  names,  such  as  "  Griotte," 
"  Rouge  jasper,"  "  Sienna,"  "  Verde  de  Preto."  Similarly  descrip- 
tive are  the  terms  "  Mexican  onyx  "  and  "  Onyx  marble." 

We  find  that  the  merchandise  consists  of  blocks  of  marble,  and  that 
it  is  known  in  trade  and  commerce  as  marble. 

The  decision  of  the  collector  is  affirmed  accordingly.  (Gteneral 
Appraisers'  Decisions,  1893,  p.  56.) 
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(15641.) 
CLASSIFICATION  OP  MARBLE  IN  BLOCKS  UNDER  ACT  OF  1890. 

Treasury  Department,  February  19 ^  1895. 

Sir:  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  department  is  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  the  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  which  he  reports  the  trial  of  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  Onjrx  and  Trading  Company  v.  The  United  States,  which 
suit  resulted  in  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

It  appears  that  the  importation  consisted  of  Mexican  onyx,  and 
was  classified  by  the  collector  as  marble  in  blocks  at  the  rate  of  65 
cents  per  cubic  foot  under  paragraph  123  of  the  act  of  October  1, 
1890,  the  importers  pjrotesting  and  claiming  that  the  same  was  free 
of  duty  as  a  crude  mineral,  under  paragraph  651  of  said  act. 

The  language  of  the  court  is  as  loUows : 

"The  questions  involved,  as  I  understand  them,  are  whether  or 
not  the  importation  in  question  is  a  species  of  the  genus  marble  and 
was  known  as  a  variety  of  marble  commercially  and  in  common  par- 
lance. These  are  questions  of  fact  and  are  presented  to  the  court 
upon  the  same  record  that  was  presented  to  the  board.  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  these  matters  at  length, 
for  the  reason  that  the  question  now  presented  to  the  court  is  not 
whether  the  court  would  have  reached  a  different  conclusion  from 
the  board  had  the  proof  been  submitted  to  the  court  in  the  first 
instance,  but  whether  or  not  the  finding  of  the  board  is  so  contrary 
to  the  weight  of  evidence  that  the  court  is  justified  in  setting  it  aside; 
whether  or  not  the  court,  if  this  were  an  appeal  from  the  report  of 
a  master  or  referee,  would  hold  that  there  was  such  a  lack  of  evi- 
dence to  sustain  the  findings  that  the  decision  should  be  reversed. 
I  think  not.  There  was  sufficient  proof  upon  all  the  questions  of 
fact  presented  to  the  board  to  sustain  their  findings.  I  can  not  say 
that  upon  any  of  the  questions  involved  there  is  no  evidence  to  sus- 
tain the  decision  of  the  board  or  that  the  evidence  so  preponderates 
against  their  finding  as  to  justify  me  in  setting  it  aside. 

"It  is  suggested  here  that  the  rule,  which  I  understand  is  the 
established  rule  of  this  court,  is  not  applicable  to  this  particular  case, 
because  the  appraisers  who  heard  the  evidence  did  not  decide  upon 
the  questions  of  fact.  This  contention  is  sought  to  be  sustained  by 
the  suggestion  that  the  report  is  signed  by  three  appraisers  who  did 
not  hear  the  evidence.  I  do  not  understand,  however,  that  it  fol- 
lows from  this  fact  that  the  case  was  not  decided  by  the  appraisers 
who  heard  the  proof.  The  court  should  presume  in  the  absence  of 
proof  to  the  contrary  that  the  appraisers  who  heard  the  cause  de- 
cided the  case.  The  mere  fact  that  the  report  is  signed  by  other 
appraisers  is  not  conclusive  to  my  mind  as  establishing  a  different 
propjosition.  It  very  frequently  happens,  even  in  court  cases,  that 
the  judge  who  decides  the  case  does  not  sign  the  decree.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Qeneral  Appraisers  should  be  affirmed." 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Charles  S.  Hamlin, 

Acting  Secretary. 
(7974g.) 

The  PnEsroENT  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 

125  Bleecker  street^  New  Yoi'h. 
General  Appraisers'  Decisions,  1895,  page  105. 
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RATTERSON  ET  AL.  V.  MAGOKE,  COLLECTOR. 
(Circuit  court,  S.  D.  New  York.    November  18,  189L) 

Customs  duties,  classification,  Mexican  onyx :  So-called  "  Mexican 
onyx ''  not  being  a  chalcedony  or  onyx  proper,  as  defined  in  miner- 
alogy, but  being  a  carbonate  of  lime,  contaming  a  small  proportion 
of  carbonate  and  ma^esia  and  ferrous  oxides,  and  having  the  other 
characteristics  of  man)le  in  respect  of  texture,  hardness,  and  capacity 
for  being  worked  and  polished,  is  "  marble,"  within  the  provision  of 
paragraph  467,  Tariff  Ind.  (New),  Schedule  N,  tariff  act,  March  3, 
1883. 

AT  LAW. 

This  action  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  against  the  defendant, 
collector  of  the  port  or  New  York:,  to  recover  the  amount  of  an 
alleged  overpayment  of  duties  on  certain  merchandise  imported  by 
the  plaintiffs  into  the  port  of  New  York  in  the  month  of  April,  1889, 
which  was  invoiced  to  the  plaintiffs  from  Veracruz  as  "  196  blocks 
marble,"  and  was  classified  for  duty  by  the  defendant  collector  as 
"  marble  in  blocks,"  at  65  cents  per  cubic  foot,  under  Tariff  Ind. 
(New),  paragraph  467,  of  Schedule  N  of  the  tariff  act  of  March  3, 
1883.  Against  tnis  classification  the  plaintiffs  duly  protested,  claim- 
ing, first,  that  the  merchandise  was  duty  free  as  a  "  crude  mineral, 
not  advanced  in  value  or  condition  by  refining,  grinding,  or  manufac- 
ture," imder  the  free  list  of  said  tariff  act,  paraCTaph  Tariff  Ind. 
(New)  638;  or  by  "similitude  in  material,  quality,  and  uses  to 
agates  unmanufactured,"  under  said  free-list  paragraph  Tariff  Ind. 
(New)  596;  or  if  not,  then  at  $1  per  ton  as  "unmanufactured  or 
imdressed  stones,  building  or  monumental  stone,  not  marble,"  under 
paragraph  Tariff  Ind.  (New)  487,  of  said  Schedule  N  of  said  tariff 
act,  either  directly  or  by  similitude  in  material,  quality,  and  uses. 
The  plaintiffs  duly  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  the 
decision  of  the  collector,  and  the  Secretary  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
defendant  collector,  and  this  action  was  thereupon  brought  within 
the  time  limited  by  law  to  recover  the  alleged  overpayment  of  duties. 

On  behalf  of  the  defendant  collector  the  testimony  of  an  expert 
chemist  was  introduced  who  had  made  an  analvsis  of  the  material 
imported  by  the  plaintiffs,  with  the  result  that  this  so-called  "  Mexi- 
can onyx  "  was  shown  to  contain : 

Per  cent. 
Carbonate  of  lime 95. 56 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 2.32 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  Ume .13 

Ferrous  and  ferric  oxides 1.85 

Residue .14 

100.00 

Lacombe,  circuit  judge  (charging  the  jury) :  "You  will  not  be 
troubled  with  any  determination  or  the  question  as  to  similitude  or 
similarity.  Those  provisions  in  the  tariff  laws  refer  only  to  articles 
which  have  not  been  enumerated  in  some  way  or  other  in  the  tariff. 
As  I  find  this  article  enumerated,  certainly  in  one  place,  if  not  more, 
in  the  tariff,  the  particular  paragraph  referring  to  similitude  does 
not  apply. 
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"  But  should  you  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  buildinjg  stone  or 
monumental  stone,  there  then  remains  the  other  Question — as  to 
whetiier  it  is  or  is  not  marble;  for  the  very  paragraph  which  lays  a 
duty  on  building  and  monumental  stone  excepte  marble  from  its 
operation.  That  brings  you,  then,  to  the  final  question  in  the  case — 
whether  it  is  or  is  not  marble.  The  word  *  marble,'  as  it  is  used  in 
common  speech,  is  undoubtedly  broad  enough  to  cover  this  article  here ; 
and  we  have  learned  that  its  composition,  material,  and  appearance 
are  such  that  it  would  be  properly  classified  under  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  word  '  marble '  in  the  Enghsh  language,  as  given  to  us  by  the 
dictionary." 

The  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  (48  Fed.  Rep.,  289). 

W.  R.  Guy. 


POWDERED  MARBLE. 

[Section  6.] 

34  Wabash  Avenue, 
Chicago^  III.^  December  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Sir:  The  undersigned,  an  importer  of  a  product  known  as  pow- 
dered marble,  most  respectfully  requests  the  committee  to  name  this 
article  specifically  in  the  tariff  legislation  that  is  about  to  be  effected 
at  $1  per  ton,  the  same  rate  as  now  levied  on  "  clay  unwrought  or 
manuiactured,"  or  such  rate  as  may  be  levied  on  such  article,  for  the 
following  reasons,  etc. : 

This  product,  which  is  being  prepared  in  Italy  for  usSb  by  paper 
makers,  will  be  compelled  to  compete  with  clay,  which  is  now  exten- 
sively imported  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  and  it  can 
not  now  be  entered  as  "  marble  waste  "  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  it 
is  manufactured  expressly  to  compete  with  clay ;  and  yet,  as  it  must 
compete  with  clay,  the  undersignea  can  not  pay  the  duty  which  would 
be  levied  under  section  6  as  "  an  article  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
part,  not  provided  for  in  this  act." 

Under  such  conditions  I  most  respectfully  urge  your  commission  to 
comply  with  my  request. 

Respectfully,  John  D.  Tash. 


FLUOR  SPAR. 

[Paragraph  614.] 

B.  L.  HOOBE  &  CO.,  OF  MABION,  KY.,  WISH  FLTTOB  SPAB  MADE 
DTTTIABLE  AT  THBEE  DOLLABS  PEB  TON. 

Marion,  Ky.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  being  aware  of  the  fact  that  you  are  a  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  that  the  committee  has  in  contemplation  the  revision  of  the  tariff, 
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we  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  our  commodity,  which  is  in 
its  infancy  of  production  and  which  we  feel  should  have  your  con- 
sideration. 

The  English  first  began  shipping  their  fluor  spar  into  this  country 
in  1899,  when  less  than  1,000  tons  came  in.  In  1906  there  was  shipped 
or  rather  imported  by  the  English  41,849  long  tons.  This  fluor  spar 
occurs  in  England  on  the  surface,  and  they  mine  it  for  a  shilling  (25 
cents),  and  put  it  on  a  platform  at  the  railroad  for  another  shilling, 
whence  it  is  taken  to  the  coast  and  loaded  as  ballast.  The  nearer  the 
coast  the  cheaper  they  sell,  and  some  points  we  never  compete  with 
them.  At  Pittsburg  they  sell  as  low  as  $6.50  gross  ton,  which  would 
be  $5.80  net  tons. 

Our  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  $2.50  net  tons,  which  would  leave 
us  $3.35  a  ton  to  mine,  haul,  and  put  on  cars,  which  can  not  be  done. 
We  need  $3  a  ton  tariff  to  protect  us  from  this  product.  With  this 
tariff  there  would  be  opened  many  mines  that  have  closed  down  be- 
cause they  lost  money,  and  a  great  niajiv  more  men  would  be  em- 
ployed both  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky.  Would  request  that  you  have 
this  statement  inserted  in  the  published  volumes  of  the  hearings  before 
said  committee. 

Yours,  very  truly,  R.  L.  Moore  &  Co. 

George  P.  Roberts. 


THE  HAEION  FLTTOB  SPAE  COMPAITT,  MAEION,  HI.,  ASKS  FOB  A 
PROTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  FLTTOR  SPAE. 

Marion,  III.,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  In  the  interest  of  the  development  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  southern  Illinois,  I  write  you  concerning  a  tariff  on  crude 
fluor  spar.  Foreign  spar  is  being  shipped  here  as  ballast,  then  sold 
for  $6  to  $6.50,  long  ton,  to  the  steel  and  iron  foundries  exempt  of 
duty,  and  is  injuring  the  domestic  production  and  trade  seriously. 
This  is  entirely  unfair  to  the  producers  of  fluor  spar  in  this  country, 
and  can  only  be  rectified  by  the  imposing  of  a  good  stiff  duty  on 
foreign  stuff.  Any  information  we  can  supply  will.be  gratefully 
given. 

Yours,  truly,  Marion  Fluor  Spar  and  Lead  Company, 

H.  D.  NoRRis,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


OEOEOE  H.  WUITWELL,  HANAOEE  OF  THE  EOSICLAIEE  LEAD 
AND  FIUOE  SPAE  MINES,  EOSICLAIEE,  ILL.,  ASKS  FOE  DUTT 
OF  THEEE  DOLLAES  A  TON  ON  FLTTOE  SPAE. 

General  Offices,  411  Tenth  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  2, 1908. 

The  CoMMriTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  view  of  the  hearing;s  at  this  time  before  your 
honorable  committee  in  the  matter  of  proposed  tariff  legislation,  it 
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is  our  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  foreign  fluor  spar  admitted  to 
this  country  entirely  free  of  duty  and  its  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
domestic  production  and  sale  of  this  material,  the  industry  in  which 
is  undoubtedly  in  its  infancy  in  this  country,  but  capable  of  large 
development  provided  it  be  given  proper  care  and  reasonable  pro- 
tection. 

Fluor-spar  properties  in  this  country  Ue  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Colo- 
rado, Tennessee,  and  Arizona,  according  to  regions  now  known  con- 
taining veins.  The  largest  operations  have  been  in  southern  Illinois 
and  western  Kentucky.  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  there  were  up- 
wards of  200  concerns  engaged  in  this  busmess,  there  are  now,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  only  about  three  actual  producers  of  fluor  spar, 
the  operations  of  which  are  either  at  an  actual  standstill  or  being 
conducted  without  fair  profit  on  the  investment^  this  condition  being 
entirely  due  to  the  foreign  competition  made  possible  by  its  importa- 
tion to  this  country  free  of  duty. 

Practically  all  of  the  foreign  spar  comes  to  the  United  States  from 
England,  where  it  exists  as  a  diunp  or  waste  from  the  Derbyshire  lead 
mines,  worked  many  years  ago  tor  the  lead  contained  in  the  spar, 
before  the  latter  material  had  any  commercial  value.  As  far  as  can 
be  discovered  the  only  cost  of  taking  out  this  spar  is  the  cost  of 
scooping  it  up  out  of  pits  by  means  of  steam  shovels — probably  about 
a  shilling  a  ton.  The  cost  of  placing  it  on  board  vessels  is  probably 
equally  low,  and  the  material  is  then  brought  over  rnerely  as  ballast, 
snipped  from  the  American  port  as  gravel  at  a  special  railroad  rate, 
not  becoming  fluor  spar  until  it  is  deUvered  to  the  consumer,  by  whom 
it  is  paid  for  as  such.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  compete  with  such  a  product  when  the  home  article  must  be 
mined  sometimes  at  a  depth  of  from  300  to  400  feet,  mines  subject  to 
Government  inspection  and  the  laws  regulating  mining,  etc. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  just  how  much  imported  fluor 
spar  is  brought  into  the  United  States  each  year  in  view  oi  the  maimer 
in  which  it  comes.  Very  conservative  estimates  place  it  at  40,000 
tons,  and  some  estimates  run  as  high  as  120,000  tons  per  annum. 
We  would  state,  however,  to  show  the  effect  of  importations  in  recent 
years,  that  in  1901  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  sending  us 
6,388  tons,  while  the  American  production  for  the  same  year  was 
placed  at  47,190  tons.  In  1906  tne  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom 
were  36,280  tons,  while  those  for  the  United  States  were  but  28,655 
tons.  Briefly,  this  shows  an  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom  of 
about  600  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  decrease  for  the  United 
States  of  almost  50  per  cent.  These  figures  are  from  ^'Mineral 
Industry^'  (Vol.  XIV,  p.  199),  with  corrections  and  additions  appear- 
ing in  Volume  XV. 

Figures  can  be  furnished  at  any  time  desired  which  will  show 
comparative  costs  of  getting  the  material  to  the  plants  in  this  coun- 
try as  between  the  home  and  foreign  producers,  no  advantage  being 
ours. 

We  have  made  this  statement  of  facts  as  brief  as  possible,  merely 
desiring  to  place  the  matter  before  your  committee,  having  same 
recorded  in  the  printed  report  of  your  hearings,  and  makiM  formal 
our  request  for  an  adequate  duty  to  protect  the  home  prooucers  of 
this  material.  We  feel  that  a  duty  of  $3  per  ton  would  be  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  desired  end. 
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We  therefore  urge  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  at  this  rate  per  ton  on 
all  foreign  fluor  spar  importationa,  and  that  the  law  be  so  worded  as 
to  make  it  imlawf  id  to  import  fluor  spar  as  CTavel  or  ballast  or  mider 
any  other  name  or  device  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  payment  of 
duty. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  M.  Whitwell, 
General  Manager  Rosiclaire  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Mines, 

John  R.  McLean,  Owner. 


C.  S.  HXJHlf ,  PEESIDElSrr  OF  THE  KEITTUCET  FLUOB  SPAE  COM- 
PANY, ASKS  FOR  PROTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  FLTTOR  SPAR. 

Marion,  Ky.,  Noverriber  SO,  1908. 
To  the  Ways  and  Means  CoMMmEE, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  In  the  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  bill  I  appeal  to 
your  committee  to  carefully  consider  the  difficulties  of  the  Ajnerican 
fluor-spar  interests  and  to  unpose  a  duty  of  not  less  than  $5  per  net 
ton  on  that  commodity. 

This  industry  is  of  American  origin  and  has  come  into  existence 
since  the  enactment  of  the  present  tariff  laws. 

From  the  personal  investigation  at  the  various  locaUties  I  can 
assure  your  committee  that  large  deposits  of  fluor  spar  are  situated 
in  the  States  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  Tennessee,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky, 
but  except  the  deposit  in  Boulder  County,  Colo.,  it  is  only  in  the 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  districts,  consisting  of  a  few  counties  on  the 
Ohio  River  in  each  State,  are  the  mines  developed  to  a  steady  produc- 
ing basis.  With  proper  protection  in  the  way  of  tariff  duty  all  of  the 
districts  named  will  quickly  become  regular  producers  of  fluor  spar, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  unless  such  protection  is 
accorded  the  production  even  from  the  Kentucky-Illmois  district 
must  cease.  It  has  already  decreased  from  47,170  tons  in  1902  to 
28,655  tons  in  1906,  and  in  1907-8  the  production  from  that  district 
does  not  exceed  15,000  tons  annually.  From  the  Kentucky  part  of 
it,  from  where  I  am  alone  interested,  the  production  in  1907  was 
7,000  tons,  and  in  1908  it  will  not  exceed  6^00  tons. 

The  imported  fluor  spar  comes  from  England,  Germany,  and 
Spain,  but  nearly  all  of  it,  in  fact,  comes  from  Derbyshire  and  Dur- 
ham in  England,  where  lead-mining  operations  were  prosecuted  for 
centuries.  The  lead  was  separated  from  the  fluor  spar,  with  which 
it  was  associated;  the  lead  was  sold  and  the  fluor  spar  rejected  and 
thrown  into  waste  dumps  containing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons. 
About  twenty  years  aeo  these  mines  were  abandoned  because  the 
lead  ore  was  exhausted  and  the  fluor  spar  not  then  known  to  be  of 
value. 

Since  the  creation  of  an  American  demand  for  fluor  spar  and  the 
development  of  domestic  mines  to  supply  it,  these  old  waste  diunps 
of  fluor  spar  in  England  have  been  leased  by  a  British  corporation 
upon  a  shilUng  per  ton  royalty,  and  there  bemg  no  American  import 
duty  on  it,  and  as  ocean  vessels  are  glad  to  carry  it  as  ballast,  so 
for  a  mere  nominal  freight  charge,  in  no  case  exceeding  5s.  per  long 
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ton,  it  is  beiM  literally  redumped  onto  the  American  market  at 
prices  absolutefy  ruinous  to  American  miners. 

Every  pound  of  American  fluor  spar  must  be  mined,  separated, 
and  cleaned  and  American  labor  be  paid  for  the  work,  wnile  the 
English  article  was  mined  many  years  ago  and  the  expense  and 
profits  incident  to  it,  paid  from  the  lead  ore  associated  witn  it. 

It  is  being  freely  sold  in  the  Pittsburg  district  at  $6.50  the  long 
ton,  or  the  equivalent  of  $5.80  per  short  ton,  the  latter  being  the 
basis  of  all  American  quotations.  As  the  best  developed  American 
mines  in  order  to  pay  daily  running  expenses  alone  must  receive 
from  $4  to  $5  per  snort  ton  f .  o.  b.  mines  for  crude  fluor  spar,  and 
with  a  railroad  freight  charge  of  $2.50  per  ton  for  spar  shipped  to 
the  Pittsburg  district,  it  is  readily  seen  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
successfully  compete  with  the  importers  in  that  district,  or  in  fact 
in  Chicago,  or  any  district  east  of  Chica£:o. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  collect  anything  like  accurate  data  as  to 
the  amoimt  of  fluor  spar  imported  because  the  customs  oflBcials  do 
not  keep  a  complete  record  of  it  and  for  the  further  reason  that  some 
of  the  shipments  are  concealed  by  being  billed  under  some  such 
dubious  title  as  "Gravel."  The  obvious  purpose  of  the  use  of  this 
deceptive  title  is  to  make  diflBcult  the  very  effort  we  now  have  in 
hana  of  having  a  duty  imposed,  and  also  to  enable  some  railroads  to 
avoid  certain  freight  classifications. 

However,  since  imder  normal  trade  conditions  American  fluor  spar 
consumption  annually  is  not  less  than  150,000  tons,  and  as  the  domes- 
tic production  has  never  been  so  much  as  50,000  tons,  there  is  certainly 
an  importation  of  100,000  tons  annually. 

At  all  events  since  the  imported  fluor  spar  costs  nothing  to  mine, 
and  is  beii^  offered  at  such  aosurdly  low  prices,  the  amount  imported 
is  of  sufficient  quantity  to  practically  dnve  American  miners  out  of 
the  business.  Published  statistics  from  the  Kentucky  geological 
survey  show  that  three  or  four  years  ago  there  were  in  the  Kentucky- 
lUinois  district  approximately  150  operating  companies  mining  and 
developing  fluor  spar  deposits,  while  auring  the  year  1907  the  number 
of  companies  in  tne  entire  district  actually  working  did  not  exceed 
12,  ana  in  1908  there  are  not  one-half  dozen. 

If  adequate  protection  is  given  there  is  no  question  of  the  abiUty  of 
the  Kentucky-Illinois  distnct  alone  to  produce  for  several  decades 
fluor  spar  equal  to  any  probable  American  demand.  Investigations 
made  oy  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  and  by  the  Kentucky 
and  IlUnois  state  surveys,  as  weU  as  by  many  individuals,  mining 
engineers,  abundantly  establish  this  claim. 

A  report  made  to  my  company  in  September,  1907,  by  the  European 
representative  of  an  American  railway  company  shows  on  a  basis  of 
present  shipments  from  the  Derbyshire  district  alone  it  will  reguire 
ten  years  to  remove  the  waste  dumps  of  fluor  spar  there,  while  in 
Durham,  from  which  practically  no  shipments  have  yet  been  made, 
the  waste  dumps  are  equally  as  large  as  in  Derbyshire. 

Such  a  small  number  of  pounds  of  fluor  spar  is  required  per  ton  of 
output  in  the  manufacturing  processes  where  it  is  used  that  if  fluor 
spar  should  cost  the  consumer  three  or  four  times  the  amount  he  now 
pays  for  it,  he  still  could  not  detect  the  expense  item  in  his  cost  sheet. 

To  me  it  seems  here  is  an  opportunity  to  afford  a  necessary  relief 
to  a  struggling  industry  and  bring  to  the  Government  a  revenue  from  a 
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new  source  without  at  the  same  time  inflicting  a  hardship  upon  any 
other  American  interests. 

I  am  prepared  to  reinforce  this  appeal  by  irrefutable  data  at  any 
time  your  committee  may  think  proper  to  consider  it. 

C.  S.  NUNN, 

President  Kentucky  Fluor  Spar  Company. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  LANGLEY,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  THE  CAVE-IN- 
BOCK  MINING  AND  MILLING  COMPANY. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  December  23^  1908. 
Mr.  George  W.  Whitwell, 

P.  O.  Drawer  817^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitwell  :  At  the  request  of  Messrs.  R.  L.  Moore  &  Co., 
of  Marion,  Ky.,  whose  letter  reached  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  following 
a  conference  last  evening  at  the  Seelbach  Hotel  with  your  Captain 
Thomas,  we  are  addressing  you  in  the  matter  of  fluor-spar  produc- 
tion, which  we  are  informed  you  propose  to  take  up  with  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  to  the  end  that  a  tariff  be  obtained  on  the  im- 
ported article.  In  these  days  of  protective  tariffs  we  feel  that  the 
industry  of  native  fluor  spar  deserves  some  sort  of  protection  at  the 
hands  of  our  Government. 

The  writer  is  not  a  believer  in  "  protection  "  and  has  always  favored 
"  free  trade."  The  conditions  attaching  to  the  import  of  fluor  spar 
are  peculiar,  in  that  the  spar  which  comes  to  this  country  (now  chiefly 
from  England,  but  formerly  both  from  England  and  Germany)  rep- 
resents a  vast  tonnage,  which  accumulated  on  the  dumps  of  Derby- 
shire and  Freiburg  districts  while  the  uses  of  spar  were  unknown. 

We  understand  that  certain  American  spar  consumers  contracted 
for  this  spar  at  ridiculously  low  prices  ana  that  these  interests  now 
bring  this  spar  to  our  shores  as  ballast,  free  from  any  import  duty, 
and  that,  furthermore,  the  railroads  haul  the  spar,  billed  and  rated  as 
"  crushed  rock  "  or  as  "  gravel,"  from  eastern  and  southern  ports  to 
the  large  consumers  in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  at  a 
much  lower  rate  than  southeastern  Indiana  and  southwestern  Ken- 
tucky producers  of  spar  can  get. 

Indeed  we  are  informed  that  spar  is  railroaded  through  from  New 
Orleans,  La.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  a  very  much  lower  rate  than 
the  rate  which  prevails  from  Evansville,  Ind.,  to  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
In  all  probability,  much  of  the  last-named  freight  passes  through 
Evansville  to  Cleveland,  on  its  way  from  New  Orleans.  The  coun- 
ties of  southeastern  Illinois  and  of  southwestern  Kentucky,  which 
largely  represent  the  spar  beds  of  the  United  States,  deserve  such 
protection  from  the  Government  as  is  permissible  in  the  premises, 
since  this  section  of  the  country  is  otherwise  exceedingly  poor  and 
its  mineral  is  about  all  that  it  has. 

Our  companv  owns  and  operates  a  mill,  which  handles  200  tons 
of  ore  per  eacn  ten  hours  run.  This  is  the  second  mill  which  we 
have  erected,  the  first  one  (possessing  but  one-half  the  capacity) 
having  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  spar  section  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois  has  no  convenient  rail- 
road, as  you  are  aware,  and  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  Ohio,  for 
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river  transportation,  is  much  inconvenienced,  on  account  of  the  inde- 
pendability  of  this  stream — at  flood  stage  a  part  of  the  season  and 
dry  the  other  part.  If  this  section  of  the  country  is  to  develop  its 
natural  resources,  some  protection  is  essential  while  the  spar  indus- 
try, in  its  infancy,  is  struggling  for  existence.  Trusting  that  those 
to  whom  this  proposition  is  suomitted  will  recognize  the  virtue  of 
our  claim,  while  placing  ourselves  at  your  and  their  disposal  to 
humbly  perform  our  part,  we  are. 
Sincerely, 

The  Cave-In-Rock  Mining  and  Milling  Co., 

Leon  L.  Solomon,  President, 


HON.  J.  W.  LAN6LEY,  M.  C,  STTBUITS  LETTEBS  FBOM  VAEIOTTS 
EENTUCET  FLTJOB  SFAB  MINING  COMPANIES. 

December  24,  1908. 
Hon.  8.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Warn  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Sm:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee when  framing  the  forthcoming  tariff  bill,  the  following  letters 
from  parties  in  my  State  engaged  in  the  mining  of  fluor  spar.  The 
facts  disclosed  by  these  letters  constitute,  in  my  judgment,  a  typical 
illustration  of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  protecting  our  imant 
industry.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  the  committee  with  any 
additional  data  it  may  desire  regarding  this  industry.  ^I  hope  the 
duty  will  be  fixed  at  $5  a  ton,  net,  as  that  rate  appeare  to  be  nec- 
essary to  afford  proper  protection  for  our  citizens  who  are  engaged  in 
this  business. 

Very  respectfully,  Jno.  W.  Langley. 


Marion,  Ky.,  November  SO,  1908, 
Hon.  John  W.  Langley, 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Deab  Sir:  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  in  contemplation  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  We  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  our  commodity,  which  is  in  its  infancy  of 
production  and  which  we  feel  should  have  your  consideration.  The 
English  first  began  shipping  their  fluor  spar  to  this  country  in  1899, 
when  less  than  1,000  tons  came  in;  in  1906  there  were  41,849  tons 
shipped  into  this  country  from  England.  Their  spar  is  loaded  on  ships 
as  oallast  and  delivered  tree.  Our  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  $2.50  net 
ton,  and  average  distance  to  railroad  would  cost  $1 .  Counting  mining, 
machinery,  and  interest  on  our  money,  we  can  not  compete  witli 
this  foreign  spar  and  come  out  even.  A  good  many  mines  are  closed 
down  because  they  were  losing  money.  A  reasonable  tariff  would 
enable  us  to  employ  at  least  four  times  as  many 'men  as  we  do  now. 
Truly,  yours, 

Albany  Mining  and  Investment  Co., 
W.  L.  Vera,  Manager. 
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Princeton,  Ky.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  John  W.  Langley,  M.  (1, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washinffton,  D.  0. 
Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  being  considered,  we  would  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  infant  industry — namely,  fluor  spar — of  which 
there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  in  the  United  States  to  supply  all  de- 
mands. This  ore  is  mined  in  England  at  pauper  wages  ana  delivered 
in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  long  ton,  for  $6.50  per  ton.  We  can  not  compete 
with  this  unless  we  pay  American  labor  pauper  wages,  and  this  we 
object  to  doing,  as  we  think  American  labor  should  be  paid  living 
wages,  and  to  enable  us  to  do  this  we  only  ask  for  a  duty  of  $1  per 
net  ton  on  the  imported  fluor  spar.  We  can  employ  double  the  num- 
ber of  men  and  pay  them  satisfactory  wages  if  you  will  use  your  influ- 
ence in  the  direction  of  an  import  duty,  and  thereby  help  an  infant 
industnr  and  help  American  laoor. 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  H.  B.  Haase. 

Marion,  Ky.,  December  7,  1908. 
John  W.  Langley,  M.  C,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  should  have  liked  to  have  written  you  when  the 
neighboring  mines  did  so,  in  order  that  you  could  incorporate  this 
letter  with  the  ^^3st,  biit  the  writer  was  out  of  the  city.  We  feel  that 
this  movement  for  a  tariff  on  spar  is  not  only  necessary  to  encourage 
mining  in  this  district,  and  essential  to  insure  a  modest  profit,  but  is 
just  to  the  American  people. 

This  year  there  has  been  shipped  to  this  country  60,000  tons  of 
fluor  spar,  all  of  which  after  having  come  himdreds  of  miles,  is  sold 
in  Pittsburg  at  such  a  price  as  to  render  us  unable  to  compete  with  it. 

There  is  enough  spar  in  southern  Illinois  and  western  Kentucky  to 
supply  all  the  wants  of  this  coimtry  for  years.  There  are  men  holding 
leases  on  properties,  with  money  ready  and  willing  to  invest  same 
as  soon  as  the  demand  becomes  so  great  that  the  price  necessarily 
rises  or  a  tariff  protection  is  put  on  it  sufficient  to  allow  us  to  at  least 
sell  our  product  in  the  East,  where  the  greatest  demand  lies. 

England  mines  spar  cheaper  than  we  can,  and  then  ships  it  three 
thousand  miles  and  cuts  the  price  of  spar  in  the  district  where  lies 
the  heart  of  demand;  not  only  does  she  carry  off  $348,000,  approxi- 
mately, but  prevents  us  making  a  good  deal,  and  causes  great  losses 
of  capital,  because  we  can't  sell  spar  at  the  price  they  set. 

Kentucky  stands  forty-sixth  on  the  Ust,  reckoned  from  the  ilUt- 
eracy  of  the  native  white  voters,  and  this  district  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  ignorant;  therefore  an  influx  of  capital,  encouraged  by  a 
tariff,  would  do  more  toward  educating  this  end  of  the  State  than 
most  anything  that  could  be  done,  and  certainly  these  men  need 
employment,  as  they  have  demonstrated  that  fact  by  the  time  they 
have  spent  in  night  riding. 

A  tariff  of  $3  per  net  ton  is  essential;  $5  would  encourage  investors 
and  open  up  the  district. 

Any  assistance  we  can  be  to  you,  we  would  consider  it  an  honor 
to  have  you  call  upon  us. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

Sunny  Brook  Lead  and  Fluor  Spar  Co., 
Per  Chester  II.  Norton, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 
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38  Park  Row,  New  York, 

December  23^  1908. 

To  THE  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  American  fluor-spar  industry  of  this  country 
earnestly  desires  calling  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  a  duty  on 
fluor  spar. 

Fluor  spar  of  a  very  superior  quality  is  found  in  practically  in- 
exhaustible quantities  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  as  well  as  in  Ten- 
nessee, Colorado,  and  Arizona.  Were  the  English  spar  mined  in  the 
regular  way,  there  might  be  a  chance  for  the  American  mines  to  com- 
pete, but  in  England,  so  we  are  informed,  many  years  ago  they 
mined  fluor  spar  for  the  lead  it  contained,  and  at  that  time,  having 
no  use  for  the  spar,  it  was  dumped  on  the  ground,  and  has  remained 
there  all  these  years  until  a  very  shrewd  iron  merchant,  finding  a 
large  demand  for  fluor  spar  in  this  country,  purchased  these  old 
dumps  and  has  been  shipping  in  very  large  quantities  for  many  years. 

We  are  informed  this  spar  can  be  put  on  board  the  cars  at  the 
mines,  including  a  royalty  of  25  cents  per  ton,  for  about  60  cents  per 
long  ton;  the  freight  to  Liverpool  by  rail  and  to  Philadelphia  by 
steamer  and  from  there  to  Pittsburg  by  rail  is  $3.55  per  long  ton, 
which  makes  it  cost  the  English  owners  $4.15  per  long  ton  in  Pitts- 
burg, which  is  the  largest  consumer  of  fluor  spar  in  this  country. 
And  it  is  such  competition  as  this  that  the  American  mines  have  to 
compete  with,  yet  so  far  as  we  know  no  American  mines  have  yet  pro- 
duced its  spar  for  less  than  $5  per  ton,  and  generally  more  often  $(5 
per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  at  the  mines. 

There  is  spar  enough  in  the  Kentucky  and  Illinois  fluor-spar  dis- 
trict to  supply  the  world,  in  the  opinion  of  eminent  geologists,  for 
fifty  years.  Our  company  has  a  well-developed  mine,  a  large  mill, 
necessary  buildings  for  workmen,  etc. ;  in  fact,  an  investment  of  up- 
ward or  $400,000;  has  been  established  six  years,  and  yet  has  lost 
money  every  year  it  has  operated.  So  far  as  we  know  this  has  been 
the  experience  of  all  owners  of  mines  in  the  district,  and  whereas 
there  has  been  scores  of  mines  opened,  mills  erected,  etc.,  in  the  dis- 
trict, all  are  now  closed  down  but  three,  and  these  only  have  been 
kept  running  because  the  owners  were  men  of  large  means,  and  have 
held  on  hopmg  for  better  prices.  And  unless  their  hopes  are  real- 
ized soon  tney,  too,  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down  their  mines  and 
abandon  their  property. 

English  gravel  fluor  spar  has  recently  been  sold  delivered  in  Pitts- 
burg at  $6  per  long  ton,  which  is  equal  to  $5.29  per  short  ton  of  2,000 
pounds. 

The  industry  is  one,  we  suggest,  that  is  worthy  of  your  thoughtful 
consideration,  and  a  representative  of  our  company  will  gladly  ap- 
pear before  you  at  any  time  to  give  you  any  additional  information 
on  the  subject. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Fairview  Fluor-Spar  and  Lead  Company, 
By  John  Mulholland,  President. 
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GRAPHITE  OR  PLUMBAGO. 

[Paragraph  643.] 

THE  ANSELHA  GBAPHITE  COMPANY,  OF  NEW  TOBE  CITY,  ASKS 
THAT  A  PROTECTIVE  DUTY  BE  PLACED  UPON  GBAPHITE. 

New  York  City,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Graphite  is  the  metal  of  which  crucibles,  retorts, 
foundry  facings,  stove  polish,  and  pipe-joint  compounds  are  made. 
It  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  indestructible  and  fire- 
proof paints.  It  is  the  finest  lubricant  for  machinery  known.  It  is 
used  as  a  polishing  material  in  electrotyping  work.  The  demand  for 
it  in  the  electrical  business  is  great  and  increasing.  A  complete 
enumeration  of  all  its  uses  can  not  be  attempted.  It  is  a  metal  of 
great  heat-resisting  qualities.  It  is  impervious  to  rust  or  corroding 
influences.  Acids  have  no  effect  upon  it.  It  is  practically  inde- 
structible. It  is  formed  from  carbon,  and  its  value  in  the  commercial 
world  depends  upon  the  amount  of  carbon  it  carries. 

Graphite  is  a  metal  of  great  importance  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  life  of  modern  times>  It  is  best  known  to  the  public  as  the 
material  from  which  lead  pencils  are  made ;  hence  its  name,  "  graph- 
ite."   It  was  formerly  known  as  "  plumbago,"  "  black  lead,"  etc. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  kinds  of  graphite — amorphous, 
flake,  ana  chip.  Amorphous  graphite  is  graphite  in  its  noncrystal- 
lized  form.  Flahe  and  chip  grapnite  is  the  crystallized  form  of  the 
metal. 

Amorphous  graphite  is  found  in  Mexico,  Siberia,  England,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  An  inferior  grade  is  found  in  Germany  and 
is  kno^yn  as  "  German  black  lead."  It  is  frequently  used  by  manu- 
facturers to  adulterate  the  American  product.  Flake  graphite  is 
known  in  Europe  as  "American  graphite."  Chip  graphite  is  known 
as  "  Ceylon  graphite." 

American  or  flake  graphite  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  foreign 
product.  As  a  lubricant  and  for  some  other  purposes  it  is  greafly 
superior. 

The  world's  product  of  graphite  amounts  annually  to  approxi- 
mately 100,000  tons.  Of  this  amount,  this  country  consumes  in  the 
neighborhood  of  36,000  tons.  Of  this  amount,  only  about  3,000  tons 
are  mined  in  the  United  States. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  is  the  principal  source  of  supply.  The  price 
of  Ceylon  graphite  governs  the  American  market.  Foreign  graphite 
is  admitted  into  this  country  free  from  dutjr. 

The  graphite  industry  in  this  country  is  in  its  infancy.  Great 
improvements  have  recently  been  made  in  the  methods  of  mining 
and  refining  it.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  sunk 
in  experiments  and  in  attempting  to  mine  and  market  American 
graphite  in  face  of  the  strong  foreign  competition. 

There  are  immense  deposits  in  Ceylon.  Labor  can  be  obtained  to 
operate  the  Ceylon  mines  at  the  rate  of  15  to  30  cents  per  capita  per 
day.    This  fact  enables  the  island  of  Ceylon  to  supply  the  world 
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with  graphite  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American  product.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  quality  or  quantity  of  American  graphite,  but  a  ques- 
tion of  cost  of  production  viewed  from  the  labor  standpoint. 

While  there  are  many  deposits  of  graphite  in  this  country,  there 
are  only  three  districts  where  the  mining  of  graphite  has  been  ex- 
tensively or  successfully  carried  on.  These  are  the  Ticonderoga  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  the  Chester  County  district  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  northern  district  of  Alabama.  In  all  these  localities  a  fine  grade 
of  American  or  flake  graphite  is  found. 

The  deposit  that  has  oeen  most  effectively  operated  so  far  is  in 
the  Ticonderoga  section.  It  is  a  low-grade  ore  proposition  yielding 
from  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  of  graphite  to  the  ton  of  ore. 

The  principal  mine  in  Alabama  is  the  one  operated  by  the  Allen 
Graphite  Company. 

Tne  Pennsvlvania  deposit  is  found  in  Chester  County,  about  35 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  It  is  probably  the  best  and  ricnest  deposit 
in  the  United  States. 

Graphite  is  also  found  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  probably  in  some 
other  States. 

Few  mines  in  the  United  States  have  so  far  been  profitable  for 
reasons  above  stated,  and  because  the  foreign  trade  has  heretofore  so 
completely  monopolized  the  market. 

Recently,  however,  the  discovery  of  new  and  extensive  deposits  of 
the  metal  and  the  invention  and  application  of  new  and  improved 
processes  have  greatly  encouraged  those  interested  in  the  American 
graphite  industry. 

American  manufacturers  of  crucibles  and  other  articles  are  begin- 
ing  to  realize  the  value  and  superiority  of  the  American  over  the 
foreign  product 

By  actual  demonstration  it  has  been  repeatedly  shown  that  cru- 
cibles made  of  American  graphite  are  better  and  have  greater  heat- 
resisting  qualities  than  those  made  from  the  Ceylon  product. 

A  protective  tariff  would  greatly  aid  and  stimulate  the  jgntphite 
mining  and  milling  industry.  Increased  production  woula  follow. 
Capital  seeking  investment  would  be  given  confidence.  Mines  that  are 
now  idle^  would  be  opened,  and  idle  mills  would  be  converted  into 
hives  of  industry. 

A  tariff  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive  is  not  asked  or  desired  by  the 
miners  and  refiners  of  American  graphite. 

A  tariff  amounting  to  2  or  3  cents  per  pound  would  give  the  in- 
dustry the  necessary  stimulus,  would  not  be  burdensome  or  unfair  to 
American  consumers,  and  would  not  interfere,  to  any  great  extent, 
with  the  present  state  of  the  trade,  so  far  as  the  foreign  product  is 
concerned. 

The  graphite  deposits  in  the  United  States  are  suflScient  to  supply 
the  demands  of  this  country,  and  also  to  enter  into  the  world's  mar- 
kets as  a  competitor  with  foreign  graphite. 

It  seems  strange  that  no  tariff  has  been  heretofore  placed  on 
CTaphite.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  graphite 
deposits  in  the  United  States  are  not  suflSciently  extensive  to  warrant 
the  protection  that  is  usually  accorded  to  infant  industries.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  this  wrong  impression  will  be  corrected,  and 
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that  American  grapJiite  will  be  given  a  reasonable  protection,  and 
that  the  industry  will  thereby  be  placed  upon  a  secure  footing  and 
take  rank  among  the  leading  enterprises  of  the  country. 

We  only  ask  a  square  deal.  We  come  as  applicants  for  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  American  policy  of  protection  that  has  built  up  so 
many  great  and  powerful  American  industries. 

A  reasonable  tariff  on  foreign  graphite  would  yield  considerable 
revenue  to  the  Government,  as  it  can  not  be  hoped  that  the  foreign 
product  can  be  entirely  replaced  by  American  graphite  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Ultimately,  however,  America  must  come  into  supremacy  in  this 
as  in  so  many  other  fields  of  endeavor.  American  graphite  men  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  American  graphite  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  commodities  to  be  carried  by  American  ships  under  the 
American  flag  upoi^  every  sea  and  distributed  throughout  every  land 
on  the  broad  surface  of  the  globe. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edward  Owings  Towne, 
Treasurer  Anaehna  Graphite  Co. 


THE  IMPERIAL  GRAPHITE  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
ASKS  PROTECTION  FROM  COOLT  LABOR. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  December  2, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  you  a  few  pertinent  and  pointed  reasons 
why  the  graphite  industry  m  the  United  States  not  only  should  be 
but  must  be  protected  by  the  imposing  of  a  duty  on  importations 
of  this  product.  The  words  "  must  be^'  appear  impertinent  to  you, 
but  it  must  be  if  the  American  miners  of  graphite  continue  in  busi- 
ness. The  imported  article  is  mined  altogether  by  cooly  labor  in 
Ceylon  and  Indian  labor  in  Mexico.  There  are  three  or  four  good 
fields  for  mining  this  material  in  this  country,  and  there  has  been 
$12,000,000  lost  Dy  failures  in  these  fields  in  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  and  altogether  caused  by  the  American  producers'  inability 
to  compete  with  cooly  labor. 

I  am  president  of  a  $1,000,000  corporation,  just  starting  in.  We 
have  expended  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  mills  and  mines 
and  we  will  employ  a  considerable  number  of  men,  but  we  are  finding 
out  the  moment  we  American  miners  endanger  the  business  of  one 
or  two  of  the  large  concerns  of  the  country  who  own  mines  in  Mexico 
and  Ceylon  that  the  market  is  flooded  in  our  section  with  the  cheaper 
produced  article.  The  protection  asked  for  by  myself  for  my  companj 
and  all  of  the  miners  of  American  graphite  must  be  granted  for  this 
industry  to  continue,  and  if  it  is  granted  it  means  a  large  increase  in 
the  home  production.  Our  company  alone  is  willing  to  spend  an 
additional  $1,000,000,  were  we  assured  that  our  money  was  not  spent 
in  vain. 

We  should  be  glad  to  present  facts,  indisputable  facts  and  figures, 
to  your  committee  at  any  time  suitable  to  you. 
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I  trust  you  will  appreciate  that  we  are  not  begging  favors,  but 
simply  asking  justice,  for  protected  we  win  and  unprotected  we  fail. 
Yours,  respectfully. 

Imperial  Graphite  Co., 
T.  D.  Just,  President. 


THE  CHESTEE  GRAPHITE  COMPANY,  OF  CHESTER  SPRINGS,  PA., 
ASKS  PROTECTION  FOR  GRAPHITE. 

Chester  Springs,  Pa.,  December  /,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Mea/ns  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  importance  to  the  American  graphite  industry  of  an  import  duty 
on  that  mineral. 

This  country  has  large  deposits  of  graphite,  both  of  the  crystalline 
and  the  amorphous  varieties,  which  as  yet  have  been  only  partially 
developed,  owing  to  the  small  and  uncertain  profit  attending  its  min- 
ing and  refining. 

Although  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in  the 
attempt  to  develop  the  industry,  its  various  enterprises  have  in  the 
main  been  unsuccessful.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been,  first,  the  high 
cost  of  production,  and,  second,  the  low  price  received  for  the  product. 

In  the  United  States  the  more  valuable  or  crystalline  lorm  of 
graphite  occurs  associated  with  much  rock  matrix  or  gangue,  and  the 
percentage  of  graphite  as  a  rule  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent.  This 
means  that  a  large  tonnage  of  ore  must  be  handled  to  obtain  a  rel- 
atively small  amount  of  graphite. 

Furthermore,  the  methods  of  washing,  concentrating,  and  refining 
calls  for  elaborate  and  expensive  machinery,  and  also  high  skill  in 
its  operation. 

Under  these  conditions  the  average  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of 
pure  graphite  flake  varies  from  8  to  5  cents. 

American  flake  graphite  finds  its  greatest  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  crucibles,  stove  polish,  and  foundry  facings,  and  for  these  pur- 
poses it  comes  into  competition  with  Ceylon  graphite,  which  often 
sells  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country.  The 
Ceylon  mines  are  worked  by  native  laborers,  who  receive  from  10  to 
25  cents  a  day.  Their  ores  are  so  high  in  carbon  that  they  only  re- 
quire screening  and  hand  sorting  to  put  them  into  marketable  form. 

It  is  quite  liKely,  however,  that  if  the  American  graphite  industry, 
which  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  could  be  given  a  fair  degree  of  protec- 
tion, the  introduction  of  modern  methods  and  equipment  would  soon 
enable  us  to  produce  graphite  as  cheaply  as  is  now  done  with  the  low- 
priced  labor  and  primitive  methods  of  the  Ceylon  miners.  But  to 
accomplish  this  end  calls  for  further  experimentation  as  to  the  most 
satisfactory  and  economical  method  of  separation  and  the  investment 
of  large  sums  of  money  for  improved  labor-saving  appliances.  If 
your  committee  will  recall  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  iron 
and  steel  and  other  metallurgical  industries  in  this  country  you  will 
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find  that  our  eventual  ability  to  compete  with  the  world  has  become 
possible  under  the  protective  tariff  granted  to  a  struggling  industry. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  hope  or  encouragement  for  a  sat- 
isfactory development  of  the  graphite  industry  under  prevailing 
competitive  conditions.  Some  13,000  to  14,000  tons  of  Ceylon  graph- 
ite are  imported  into  this  country  annually,  while  the  United  States' 
production  is  less  than  3,000  tons.  The  average  price  received  for 
the  home  product  was  4.2  cents  a  pound. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  average  selling  price  is  so  near 
the  cost  of  the  production  that  under  the  best  conditions  the  profit 
is  very  small,  and  under  those  less  favorable  nothing. 

Another  cause  of  grievance  is  the  competition  of  our  home  product 
with  the  cheaper  German,  Italian,  and  Mexican  graphites. 

These  sell  in  our  own  markets  at  from  1  to  1.5  cents  a  pound,  and 
while  they  do.  not  enter  into  competition  with  the  coarser  flake  they 
do  with  our  different  grades  of  powder,  which  are  invariable  products 
of  the  milling  process  and  which  are  now  sold  at  unremilnerative 
prices  because  of  this  ruinous  competition. 

We  feel  that  an  import  duty  on  all  grades  of  raw  and  refined 
graphite  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  give  us  the  necessary  pro- 
tection, without  being  .prohibitive  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
graphites  when  necessary. 

In  conclusion  we  beg  leave  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Canada,  which  is  a  considerable  producer  of  graphite,  has  that  in- 
dustry protected  by  a  22i  per  cent  ad  valorem  import  duty. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

F.  D.  Ch£8TER, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 


THE  JOSEPH  DIXON  CBITCIBLE  CO.,  TEBSET  CUT,  N.  J.,  OPPOSES 
PLACING  DTTTT  ON  CEYLON  PLTIMBAGO. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  January  7, 1909, 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives  J  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  relation  to  the  matter  of  tariff  on  graphite,  we  beg 
to  be  allowed  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  opinions  of  those  who 
occupy  the  peculiar  position  of  both  miners  and  importers  of  this 
article.  The  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company  were  the  original 
manufacturers  of  crucibles  in  the  United  States,  and  from  that 
beginning  have  branched  out  until  at  the  present  time  they  cover 
the  entire  graphite  field,  both  in  mining,  importing,  and  manufac- 
turing graphite  in  all  the  various  forms  in  which  it  is  used  in  the 
arts,  so  that  we  feel  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  very  correct 
information  on  the  subject  at  issue. 

Before  going  further  we  desire  to  correct  the  statement  of  one  of 
your  petitioners,  as  it  appears  in  the  report  of  hearings  issued  De- 
cember 7,  1908,  to  the  enect  that  graphite  is  a  metal ;  graphite  being 
entirely  composed  of  the  element  carbon  is,  of  course,  nonmetallic, 
and  we  make  this  correction,  lest  the  error  might  lead  some  to  classify 
this  with  purely  metallurgical  industries.     A  classification  of  the 
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kinds  of  graphite,  amorphous,  flake,  and  chip,  as  put  forth  bv  another 
petitioner  is  not  exactly  correct,  (jraphite  occurs  naturally  in  two 
forms,  crystalline  and  noncrystalline  or  amorphous,  and,  in  addition, 
the  crystalline  graphite  occurs  in  various  forms  of  crystallization, 
the  flake  or  thin  laminae,  columnar  or  needle-like,  similar  to  the  crys- 
tallization of  asbestos,  and  irregularly  prismatic. 

The  production  of  the  amorphous  form  in  the  United  States  is 
practically  nothing,  although  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey  the  production  of  the  United  States  in  1907  is  given 
at  26,000  tons.  This  refers  to  such  materials  as  are  mined  and 
converted  into  the  low-grade  foundry  facings,  and  occupy  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  coal  and  graphite.  The  amorphous 
graphites  such  as  are  found  in  Mexico  and  in  the  central  European 
countries  are  practically  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Graphite  as  it  is  found  in  Ceylon  occurs  in  the  different  forms  of 
crystals  previously  mentioned,  but  the  flake  and  needle-like  forms 
are  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  negligible  in  use.  No  attempt 
is  ever  made  to  separate  these  forms  from  the  much  larger  portion 
of  the  graphite,  which  takes  an  approximately  granular  form  on 
pulverization. 

Graphite  occurs  in  fissure  veins,  for  the  most  part  very  small,  but 
!  at  times  swelling  out  so  that  masses  weighing  several  hundred  pounds 

I  have  been  found.    No  milling  is  resorted  to  in  preparing  plumbago 

*  (the  actual  trade  name  for  graphite  from  Ceylon)  for  the  market. 
Whatever  grading  there  is^  is  the  result  of  selection  by  hand  picking 
only. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  graphite  as  it  is  mined  in  the  United  States 

'  is  what  we  call  a  dissemmated  variety,  and  is  invariably  in  a  thin 

laminated  or  flake  form.     In  order  to  separate  this  form  of  graphite 

•  from  the  gangue,  or  containing  material,  milling  operations  are,  of 
course,  necessary. 

In  our  own  mine  at  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  which  we  have  operated 
for  a  matter  of  over  twenty  years,  the  graphite  is  contained  in  a  hard 
rock  similar  to  granite,  and  the  small  flakes  of  ^aphite  occupy  the 
same  relation  to  the  rock  as  the  particles  of  mica  do  in  ordinary 
granite.  The  rock  is  reduced  in  size  to  fine  sand  and  the  flakes  of 
graphite  are  then  separated.  The  ore  is  lean,  in  that  not  more  than 
5  or  6  per  cent  of  marketable  CTaphite  is  extracted. 

In  flie  Chester  County  fields  in  Pennsylvania  the  formation  is 
sometimes  the  same,  but  usually  the  rock  is  decomposed,  so  that  the 
separation  of  the  graphite  is  more  simple,  as  the  crushing  of  the  ore 
is  eliminated. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  graphite  in  the  Alabama  field  occurs 
much  in  the  same  way  as  in  our  own  mine  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the 
process  of  milling  is  much  the  same. 

In  Canada,  where  mining  operations  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
desultory  way  for  a  number  ox  years,  the  graphite  is  found  both  in 
the  disseminated  form  and  in  the  fissure  veins  as  in  Ceylon. 

The  experience  there  has  been  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  work  the 
fissure  veins,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  extremely  uncertain  as  to 
size  and  continuity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  veins  containinff  the 
disseminated  graphite,  while  low  in  graphite  are  often  very  thick  and 
extensive,  and  furnish  a  dependable  basis  for  a  commercial  venture. 
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We  have  had  similar  experience.  Before  opening  our  present 
mine  we  operated  another  for  many  years  under  the  name  of  the 
American  Graphite  Ciompany. 

In  this  mine  the  graphite  occurred  in  fissures  from  a  fraction  of 
an  inch  to  4  or  5  feet  in  width,  the  enlargements  of  the  veins  being 
separated  by  considerable  distances,  a  condition  which  prevented 
successful  operation.  The  only  way  anything  could  be  got  out  of  it 
was  by  allowing  workmen  to  work  in  the  mine  at  their  own  risk  and 
expense,  buying  their  findings  at  a  specified  rate.  This  is  the  method 
largely  followed  at  the  present  time  in  Ceylon. 

Of  the  total  output  of  crystalline  graphite  in  this  country  for  the 
past  few  years  this  company  have  produced  more  than  60  per  cent,  so 
that  of  an  annual  average  of  5,000,000  pounds  our  own  mine  has 
furnished  more  than  3,000,000  pounds.  This  3,000,000  pounds  is 
divided,  of  course,  between  the  higher  and  lower  grades,  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  being  m  the  form  of  large  flakes,  which 
is  the  varietv  almost  invariably  used  for  lubricatinff  purposes,  and  is 
the  form  which  is  referred  to  hj  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Just,  and  Mr. 
Towne  in  report  referred  to  previously. 

We  wish  to  say  that  while  we  are  very  large  manufacturers  of 
plumbago  crucibles  that  we  do  not  use  any  of  this  flake  form  in  our 
crucibles,  as  the  results  of  our  experiments  have  satisfied  us  that  this 
form  is  not  nearly  as  suitable  as  the  more  granular  and  massive  form 
as  it  comes  from  Ceylon.  We  wish  to  make  clear  this  point,  that 
while  we  can  produce  the  flake  graphite  at  prices  which  are  competi- 
tive with  the  average  price  of  the  Ceylon  graphite,  we  have  found  it 
inadvisable  to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  ot  crucibles. 

The  importation  of  Ceylon  graphite  has  averaged  for  the  last  ten 
or  eleven  years  about  14,000  or  15,000  tons,  and  of  this  amount  about 
70  per  cent  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  The  average 
price  of  all  grades  of  plumbago  as  imported  from  Ceylon  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  almost  7  cents  per  pound.  The  average  price  of  those 
grades  of  Ceylon  plumbago  usea  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  at 
the  present  time  is  more  than  9  cents  per  pound,  and  these  averages 
are  not  far  from  the  averages  for  the  past  ten  years.  Mr.  Chester,  in 
his  letter,  says  that  the  average  price  received  lor  the  home  product  is 
4.2  cents  per  pound,  showing  clearly  that  the  average  price  of  Ceylon 
plumbago  is  invariably  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  Ameri- 
can product.  At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  Ceylon  lump  plumbago 
carrying  90  per  cent  carbon  is  about  lOJ  cents.  We  ourselves  have 
had  during  the  past  sixty  days  offers  of  carload  lots  of  American 
flake  graphite  of  an  equal  purity  at  7  cents  per  pound. 

Basing  conclusions  m  the  above  statements  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  production  of  flake  graphite  in  the  United  States  suffers  because 
of  the  competition  of  the  Ceylon  product. 

Another  phase  of  this  question  we  desire  to  call  your  attention  to. 
Mr.  Towne  asks  or  says  that  he  thinks  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound 
should  be  laid.  In  a  crucible  having  a  capacity  of  100  pounds  of  steel 
there  is  approximately  21  pounds  of  plumbago;  an  increase  of  3  cents 
per  pound  would  make  an  increase  of  63  cents  in  the  actual  cost  of 
this  crucible  to  the  manufacturer,  and,  of  course,  would  be  more  to 
the  consumer.  The  average  production  of  crucible  steel  per  crucible 
heat  is  about  100  pounds,  and  as  five  crucibles  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  1  ton  of  metal,  it  is  evident  that  an  increase  in  the  price 
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of  3  cents  per  pound  on  plumbago  would  increase  the  price  of  the 
crucible  steel  ingots  $3  per  ton  or  more.  Since  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  this  tonnage  has  to  be  remelted,  and  allowing  for  a  propor- 
tional increase  in  profits,  it  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that 
the  finished  steel  would  cost  $6  per  ton  more  as  the  result  of  levying 
such  a  tax. 

An  equally  large  or  larger  burden  would  follow  from  the  increase 
in  the  crucible  cost  of  copper,  brass,  bronze,  and  other  alloys  now 
almost  exclusively  manufactured  in  plumbago  crucibles. 

Now,  as  to  the  relative  amount  or  the  American  flake  graphite  as 
used  in  crucibles,  as  compared  with  the  amount  of  Ceylon  graphite 
as  used  in  crucibles,  we  would  say  that  not  more  than  200  tons  of 
American  graphite  could  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cruci- 
bles in  the  year  of  1907,  as  compared  with  more  than  12,000  tons  of 
Ceylon  graphite,  or  less  than  2  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  much 
less  than  this  amount  was  actually  used,  at  least  in  the  United  States. 

The  above  statement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  of  the  5,000,000 
pounds  product,  only  about  2,600,000  pounds  are  of  flakes  of  sufficient 
size  to  be  available  for  use  in  crucibles. 

Of  this  amount  our  own  production  was  1,600.000  pounds,  not  one 
of  which  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles.  Our  knowledge 
of  market  conditions  in  this  country  and  abroad  indicate  clearly  to 
us  that  200  tons  is  a  high  estimate  to  i)lace  upon  the  amount  of 
American  flake  graphite  used  in  crucibles  in  this  country. 

We  would  state  that  for  your  further  information  that  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  we  have  regularly  exported  our  flake  graphite  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  as  well  as  to  the  oriental  countries. 
Furthermore,  we  are  informed  by  our  agente  abroad  that  flake 
graphite  other  than  manufactured  by  us  appear  continually  in  com- 
petition with  our  products,  and  at  prices  below  that  of  Ceylon 
^phite  of  equal  purity.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  production  of 
flake  eraphite  except  m  America,  so  that  the  inference  is  plain.  It 
doesnx  seem  to  us  that  under  these  circumstences  such  a  burden 
should  be  laid  upon  the  industries  of  our  country  as  would  result 
from  a  duty  on  Ceylon  plumbago,  and  furthermore,  it  doesn't  appear 
to  us  that  such  a  duty  is  necessary. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Joseph  Dixon  CRUcmLB  Co., 
Geo.  E.  Long,  Treasurer. 


HON.  TOHH  H.  BOTHERHEL,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  THE  TUBN- 
BTJIL  CONSTBUCTION  COMPANY,  PHUABELFHIA,  PA.,  BEL&- 
TIVETOGBAPHITE. 

1206  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Philadelphia^  January  12^  1909. 
Hon.  John  H.  Rothermel,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  understand  that  the  United  States  Government  is  in 

need  of  funds  and  likely  to  be  so  for  the  next  few  years.    Now,  I 

am  interested  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  production  of  graphite  or 

pliunbago  in  this  country,  but  the  industry  here  has  been  languish- 
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ing  for  the  lack  of  protection,  and  Ceylon  sends  its  graphite  dust 
here,  which  contains  about  66  per  cent  of  pure  carbon,  while  the 
large  flake  contains  about  97  to  98  per  cent  of  pure  carbon.  The 
former  sold  here  in  this  country  at  li  cents  per  pound  and  the 
latter  brings  from  $200  to  $400  per  ton. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  mining  of  graphite  in  this  country 
is  an  impossibility,  and  many  of  the  people  who  have  gone  into  it 
have  lost  their  investments.  There  is  hardly  a  graphite  mine  in  the 
country  that  is  working  to-day  for  this  reason. 

Now,  if  li  or  1 J  cents  or  even  as  high  as  2  cents  per  pound  could 
be  imposed  upon  foreign  graphites,  it  would  enable  the  miners  in 
this  country  to  get  to  work  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  revenue  to  the 
Grovemment. 

If  you  can  do  anything  with  the  Ways  and  Means  Cionmiittee  in 
this  matter,  and  if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  to  that  effect  or  other- 
wise, I  shall,  if  necessary,  go  down  to  Washington  and  see  you  re- 
garding the  matter. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  reply,  I  am. 
Yours,  most  respectfully, 

Fredk.  Turnbull, 
Tumhull  Construction  Company^  Contracting  Engineers. 


EBWAED    OWINOS    TOWNE,    NEW    TOEK    CITY,    THINES    THE 
GRAPHITE  INDUSTRY  SHOTTLD  BE  PROTECTED  BY  DTTTY. 

New  York,  November  2^^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  im- 
portant infant  industry  in  this  country  has  no  protection  whatsoever 
m  competition  with  the  product  of  foreign  countries  where  labor  is 
6  to  12  cents  a  day. 

The  graphite  industry  of  this  country  is  in  its  infancy.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  lost  m  attempts  to  profitably  mine 
and  refine  the  product.  Graphite  is  an  important  metal  and  is  daily 
growing  in  importance  in  this  country  ana  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  three  deposits  of  graphite  of  importance  that  have  been 
developed  in  this  country — the  Ticondero^  district  in  New  York, 
the  Chester  County  district  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  northern  Ala- 
bama district. 

There  are  more  than  36,000  tons  of  graphite  used  in  this  country 
annually.  Less  than  3,000  tons  are  mmea  here.  If  any  infant  in- 
dustry is  to  be  protected,  it  should  be  the  graphite  industry.  We 
woulii  not  advocate  a  high  tariff,  only  enough  to  even  up  things  a 
little. 

The  chief  producer  of  graphite  in  the  world  is  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Labor  there  is  to  be  obtained  for  a  few  cents  per  day.  If  the  Ameri- 
can mines  are  to  be  successful  and  to  compete  with  the  foreign  mines, 
they  should  be  protected  by  a  tariff  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  labor  in  Ceylon  and  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  United  States. 

The  graphite  men  of  this  country  only  want  a  square  deal.  That 
there  should  be  a  heavy  protective  tariff  upon  steel  and  oil,  that  are 
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no  longer  infant  industries,  but  have  whiskers  and  wear  boots,  while 
a  real  infant  like  the  graphite  industry,  still  in  swaddling  clothes  and 
unable  to  stand  alone,  is  kicked  around  without  any  protection,  is 
deemed  unjust  and  inequitable. 

Please  let  me  know  if  it  is  necessary  to  appear  personally  before 
your  committee  to  have  this  matter  brought  up  and  considered  at  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress. 

Sincerely  and  faithfully,  yours, 

Edward  Owings  Towne. 


SANDSTONE. 

[Paragraph  118.] 

I.  I.  BOONE,  SAN  DIEGO,  CAL.,  WISHES  DUTY  EEMOVED  FROM 
SANDSTONE  WHICH  IS  LOCATED  WITHIN  FIFTEEN  MILES  OF 
THE  TTNITED  STATES. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  November  H^  1908, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Needham,  M.  C, 

Washinffton,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib: 

We  have  off  from  this  harbor  about  15  miles  some  islands  which 
belong  to  the  Eepublic  of  Mexico,  and  contain  sandstone  of  a  very 
pood  qualitjr;  at  least  good  enough  to  be  used  by  the  Government  in 
building  a  jetty  at  the  entrance  of  this  harbor.  The  tariff  rating  for 
this  stone  is  12  cents  per  cubic  foot,  in  the  rough.  Some  years  ago 
some  government  contractors  were  building  a  jetty,  and  procured 
from  the  department  a  ruling  that  this  stone  was  unclassified,  and 
could  be  brought  in  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  However, 
this  ruling  of  the  department  has  since  been  reversed,  and  the  rule  is 
now  12  cents  per  cuoic  foot.  This,  of  course,  is  prohibitoi-y.  The 
stone  has  absolutely  no  market  value  in  Mexico,  and  not  having  any 
such  value,  the  appraisers  at  this  port  appraised  the  same  at  50  cents 


a  ton,  which  was  the  cost  of  quarrying  and  transporting  to  this  har- 
bor for  the  government  jethr.    Upon  that  basis  they  were  i" ' 
the  contract  at  a  very  low  figure,  comparatively  speaking. 


The  only  persons  who  are  interested  on  the  other  side  of  the  prop- 
osition are  not  the  public,  but  railroads  who  have  their  profit  on 
transportation,  which  would  not  amount  to  very  much.  As  the 
schedule  is  at  present  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  importations  what- 
ever for  any  purpose.  The  matter  is  only  of  local  importance,  and 
so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  would  perhaps  affect  only  the 
jetty  work  being  done  here  and  at  San  Pedro.  But  the  work  could 
be  done  greatly  cheaper  if  this  stone  could  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
than  otherwise. 

I  think  that  nobody  would  be  harmed  by  putting  this  stone  upon 
the  free  list,  and  to  that  end  I  would  suggest  the  following  amend- 
ment to  No.  117  of  Schedule  B  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  (30  Stat., 
151),  namely:  ^Provided,  however,  that  sandstone  imported  from 
islands  distant  not  more  tnan  15  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty." 
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I  have  been  reading  with  great  interest  the  proceedings  before  your 
committee.  Mr.  Carnegie's  remarks  are  certamly  a  revelation.  I  am 
curious  about  the  opinions  of  other  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
steel.  If  what  Mr.  Carnegie  says  is  true,  and  doubtless  it  is,  it  is  not 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  see  why  these  great  institutions  should 
further  receive  protection,  at  least  to  a  much  less  degree  than  they 
have  heretofore  received. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Very  truly,  yours,  L.  L.  Boone. 


ROOFING  SLATE. 

[Paragraph  120.] 

Granville,  N.  Y.,  January  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  We  earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  roofing  slate.    The  pront  in  manufacturing  is  small,  and  foreign 
competition — ^more  than  already  eidsts — ^would  greatly  injure  the 
slate  business. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  Clark, 

Manager  American  Sea  Green  Slate  Company. 


SCHEDULE  0. 


METALS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 
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SCHEDULE  C-METALS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 


IRON  ORE. 

[Pflragraph  121.] 

7.  LEE  SMITH  &  CO.,  NEW  TORE  CITY,  SITOOEST  A  NEW  CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOR  ORES  OF  IRON. 

New  York  City,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Sir:  We  beg  to  suggest  to  your  honorable  committee  when  consid- 
ering Schedule  C — metals,  and  manufacturers  of — a  change  in  para- 
graph 121,  to  read  as  follows : 

Suggested  paragraph  12L 

"  Iron  ore,  unwrought  or  unmanufactured,  chiefly  used  for  smelting, 
including  manganiferous  iron  ore  and  the  dross  or  residuum  from 
burnt  pyrites,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  40 
cents  per  ton,  provided  that  in  levying  and  collecting  duty  on  iron 
ore  no  deduction  shall  be  made  from  the  weight  of  the  ore  on  account 
of  moisture  which  may  be  chemically  or  physically  combined  there- 
with; basic  slag,  ground  or  uucj^round,  $1  per  ton." 

The  reason  for  the  desired  change  in  paragraph  121  is  that  during 
the  past  six  years  many  importations  of  high-grade  and  expensive 
hematites  and  iron  ores,  used  exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of 
paint,  have  been  entered  at  40  cents  per  ton  as  iron  ore.  The  Board 
of  United  States  General  Appraisers  has  uniformly  classified  such 
importations  as  crude  colors  or  pigments,  under  paragraph  58.  Un- 
der such  decisions  suits  have  been  brought  by  the  importers,  claiming 
that  as  iron  ore  was  specially  mentioned,  whereas  iron  paints  were 
not  specially  mentioned,  that  the  goods  should  pay  duty  at  40  cents 
per  ton  rather  than  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  an  unenumerated  paint, 
and  the  court  held  that  such  was  the  case.  And  Judge  Townsend,  in 
his  opinion,  filed  November  10,  1902,  in  part  said : 

"  The  merchai:dise  is,  in  fact,  crude  hematite  ore  or  iron  ore.  In  its 
present  state  it  can  not  l>e  used  as  a  pigment  or  color,  and  even  if  it 
be  assumed  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  color  or  pigment,  then  it  is  a  color, 
specially  provided  for  as  iron  ore  in  paragraph  121.  Congress  having 
seen  fit  to  lev^  a  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  iron  ore  without  classi- 
fication as  to  its  use,  and  without  limitation,  not  specially  provided 
for,  such  designation  must  stand." 

idi8 
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In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Judge  Townsend's 
decision,  we  suggest  changing  the  paragraph  as  above,  so  that  iron 
ore  and  hematites  of  high  grade,  suitable  and  actually  used  entirely 
for  paint,  shall  pay  the  duty  provided  for  paint,  and  unless  the  ore 
imported  is  for  use  chiefly  for  smelting  purposes  it  shall  not  be 
admitted  at  40  cents  per  ton  duty. 

There  has  been  no  end  of  contention  over  this  clause,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  a  great  many  appeals  and  protests  from  various 
ports  of  entry,  claiming  practically  that  all  oxides  of  iron,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  whether  crude  or  powdered  ready  for  use  as 
paint,  shall  come  in  as  iron  ore  at  40  cents  per  ton.  We  refer  you 
to  a  few  decisions  upon  this  question,  showing  how  it  has  been  agi- 
tated since  1902:  (T.D.  24189,  G.  A.  5267)  January  26,  1903;  (T.D. 
24816)  December  8, 1903;  (T.  D.  26248,  G.  A.  5695)  March  30, 1905; 
(T.  D.  26356,  G.  A.  6391)  May  3,  1905;  (T.  D.  26806,  G.  A.  9048) 
November  16, 1905;  (T.  D.  26895)  December  11, 1905;  (T.  D.  28856) 
February  14,  1908. 

Congress  undoubtedly  intended  to  admit  iron  ore  for  smelting 
purposes  at  40  cents  j)er  ton,  many  foreign  ores  being  very  suitable 
and  beneficial  for  mixing  with  low-grade  southern  ores,  and  also,  no 
doubt,  intended  that  high-grade  ores,  used  chiefly  or  entirely  as 
crude  paints,  by  simply  grmding  or  pulverizing  them,  should  pay 
the  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  provided  for  in  paragraph  58. 

In  order  to  make  the  classification  complete  and  to  avoid  confusion 
in  the  assessment  of  duties,  we  also  suggest  a  change  in  paragraph  58, 
Schedule  A,  to  read  as  follows: 

Suggested  paragraph  58. 

All  paints,  colors,  pigments,  lakes,  crayons,  smalts  and  frostings, 
colcothar,  and  Venetian  red,  including  oxide  of  iron,  hematites,  and 
iron  ore,  used  as  paint  or  polishing  powder,  whether  crude  or  dry  or 
mixed  or  ground  with  water  or  on  or  with  solutions  other  than  oil, 
not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirtv  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  all  paints,  colors,  and  pigments,  commonly  known  as  artists' 
paints  or  colors,  whether  in  tubes,  pans,  cakes,  or  other  forms,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

As  manufacturers  and  importers  of  dry  paints  and  pigments,  we 
suggest  the  above  changes  in  paragraphs  121  and  58,  and  are  con- 
fident that  such  change  will  have  the  indorsement  of — 

First.  The  customs  division  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, by  avoiding  much  contention  and  loss  of  revenue. 

Second.  The  mme  owners  of  the  United  States,  many  of  whose  ores 
are  suitable  for  and  used  as  paints,  and  come  into  competition  with 
the  foreign  iron  ore  that  is  also  used  entirely  or  chiefly  as  paint. 

Third.  The  manufacturers  (with  possibly  one  exception)  of  metal- 
lic paint,  oxides  of  iron,  Venetian  red,  etc.,  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  ground  foreign  iron  ore. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  alterations,  if  made  in  the  above 
paragraphs,  will  correct  the  injustice  to  the  class  of  paints  made  from 
burnt  copperas,  waste  iron  liquors,  and  domestic  hematites,  of  having 
similar  goods  used  for  identically  the  same  purposes  admitted  in  com- 
petition at  40  cents  per  ton  (par.  121)  instead  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  as  in  paragraph  58, 
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As  to  rate  of  duty  in  paragraph  68,  we  are  satisfied  to  have  it  remain 
at  80  per  cent,  or  to  have  it  reduced  to  25  per  cent,  as  may  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

We  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  T^fhj  Smith  &  Co. 


EON.  TAS.  S.  SHERMAN,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  D.  D£  W.  SMITH, 
TJTICA,  N.  Y.,  EELATIVE  TO  IKON  ORE. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  November  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Jas.  S.  Sherbcan,  M.  C, 

Vtica,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referring  a^ain  to  the  matter  of  tariff,  concerning  which 
I  wrote  you  some  days  since^  I  beg  to  say  that  I  now  learn  that  the 
matter  of  iron-ore  schedule  is  to  be  considered  November  25,  under 
the  general  subject  of  metals  and  manufactures  thereof.  Here,  as  I 
understand  it,  under  schedule  121  the  question  of  iron  ores  will  be 
treated. 

The  Clinton  Metallic  Paint  C!ompany  is  probably  as  much  inter- 
ested in  this  particular  schedule  as  it  is  m  any  of  the  schedules  under 
the  paint  line.  At  present  writing,  we  enjov  a  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton 
on  iron  ores,  which  would  certainly  seem  relatively  moderate,  the  ele- 
ment of  wages  being  considered. 

*  *  *  .  *  *  «  « 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  I  am. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

D.  De  W.  Smpth. 


STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  S.  WITHERBEE,  OF  PORT  HENRY,  N.  T., 
REPRESENTING  IRON-ORE  PRODUCERS  OF  THE  EAST. 

Wednesday,  November  25^  1908. 

Mr.  WmiERBEE.  I  am  here  to  represent  the  iron-ore  producers  of 
the  East.  It  is  fair  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  I  have  only  returned 
from  Europe  on  Saturday,  and  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  talking 
this  matter  over  with  my  associates  in  business,  nor  have  I  had  any 
time  to  group  together  some  facts  and  figures  which  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  you  all ;  but  if  it  meets  with  your  wishes,  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  give  you  some  figures,  showing  the  cost  data  of  ore  produced  in  the 
eastern  part  of  this  country,  and,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  my  power,  to  give 
you  the  corresponding  cost  in  Europe.  I  visited  a  great  many  oi  the 
iron-ore  centers  of  Europe  and  became  acquainted  with  the  cost  of 
their  labor,  and  so  forth,  and  anything  I  have  in  my  knowledge  you 
are  quite  welcome  to.  I  feel  certain  that  there  is  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  tariff  revision,  and  there  is  reason  for  it.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  a  ^eat  many  articles  which  can  properly  be  reduced,  there 
are  other  articles  that  can  not  be  reduced,  and  I  think  there  are  a  few 
articles  that  perhaps  ought  to  be  increased. 

But  confining  myself  more  to  the  iron-ore  industry,  with  which  I 
am  more  familiar,  I  would  say  that  in  any  revision  you  might  make 
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of  the  present  schedule  I  think  due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
these  facts:  In  the  first  place,  the  labor  that  the  iron-ore  manufac- 
turer has  to  compete  with  is  almost  the  cheapest  in  the  world — that 
of  Spain  and  Lapland  and  Cuba — whereas  the  ordinary  manufac- 
turer of  iron  and  steel  has  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  France  and 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  which  is  much  better  paid.  There  i«? 
also  another  fact,  that  while  a  great  many  branches  oi  the  iron  trade 
have  but  little  competition  in  the  way  of  imports,  iron  ore  has  alway? 
had  a  very  great  competition.  There  have  at  all  times  been  large 
amounts  of  iron  ore  brought  into  this  country  from  Europe,  and  I 
think  that  should  be  given  some  consideration  also.  At  times  it  does 
not  affect  the  domestic  iron-ore  producers  as  much  as  it  has;  for  in- 
stance, during  this  past  season,  when  for  a  period  of  quite  a  number 
of  months,  so  far  as  my  own  company  goes,  we  simply  were  not  able 
to  make  any  sales  whatever  of  certain  grades  of  ore  as  against  foreign 
ores  that  were  being  landed  in  this  country. 

Another  thing  is,  you  should  lend  encouragement  to  the  mines  in 
the  eastern  part  of  our  country.  There  are  several  large  mining  dis- 
tricts that  are  about  to  be  developed,  and  to  develop  an  iron  mine 
of  any  size  costs  from  $500,000  to  two  or  three  million  dollars.  The 
investment  at  best  is  an  uncertain  one.  One  may  open  up  on  a  vein 
that  seems  large  in  a  year  or  two  years,  but  the  quality  is  likely  to 
vary,  and  the  amount  one  has  before  one  is  always  uncertain,  and 
therefore  you  can  not,  as  you  would  in  the  investment  in  an  ordinary 
business,  look  upon  a  small  return  in  interest  as  fair.  You  have  got 
to  have  a  return  on  your  capital  which  will  correspond  to  the  amount 
of  j^our  principal  that  you  are  absorbing  and  disposing  of  from  time 
to  time,  and  also  to  give  due  regard  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  trade. 
I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  else  that  I  am  prepared  to  say 
to  you  to-day.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had  more  time  to  study 
this  matter,  but  if  hereafter  there  is  anything  else  I  can  give  you  in 
the  way  of  information  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  Or  if  to-day  there 
are  any  questions  you  wish  to  ask  me  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer 
them.  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  in  a  very  general  way,  however.  I 
could  not  carry  in  my  mind  all  the  details  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clakk.  What  is  it  you  suggest? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Clark.  As  to  the  tariff.  That  is  the  subject  under  discussion 
here. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  lu  general,  or  as  to  the  proposition  I  am  speak- 
ing of? 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  it  increased,  or  held  as  it  is,  or  cut  down? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  think  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  general  revision 
of  the  tariff,  iron  ore  should  stand  its  share. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Should  stand  its  share  of  reduction? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Should  stand  its  share  of  reduction.  There  are 
times  like  this  summer  when  the  competition  would  probably  stop 
the  production  of  many  grades  of  domestic  ore.  In  other  years  they 
could  stand  competition. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  year  is  not  a  fair  illustration? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No ;  but  I  think  probably  three  years  out  of  ten 
would  be  as  bad  for  the  domestic  ore  producers  as  this  year. 
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Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  up  here  in  these  Minnesota  iron 
beds  iron  can  be  mined  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  on  the  habitable 
globe,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir ;  I  doubt  that.  I  think  the  Minette  ore  of 
Germany  is  much  more  cheaply  mined. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhy,  they  scoop  this  up  with' a  shovel,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs :  but  it  lies  in  beds,  whereas  in  this  Minette 
district  in  Germany  and  France  it  covers  acres,  you  migth  say  miles, 
in  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  any  device  by  which  it  is  cheaper  to 
handle  that  sort  of  material  than  a  steam  shovel,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  true  abroad  also  as  it  is  in 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  there  are  those  fields  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States  that  can  be  used  in  competition  with  them,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the  Lake  Superior 
conditions.  I  am  just  giving  you  my  personal  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  the  Mesaba  ore  region  is  as  cheap  a  producer  as  it  was  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  production  must  increase  m  cost  very  materially. 
After  they  get  to  a  certain  depth  they  have  a  soft  body  of  ore  which 
can  not  be  held  up  by  pillars  of  rock,  but  must  be  held  up  bv  timbers, 
and  their  costs  will  increase.  If  you  will  investigate,  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  costs  of  the  Mesaba  region  are  higher  than  they  were 
eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Clark.  Everybody  knows  that  it  costs  more  to  get  ore  out  of 
the  ground  t  han  it  does  to  scoop  it  off  of  the  top. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  They  can  not  do  that  in  many  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  1  say  it  is  true  if  they  have  scooped  it  all  off  of  the 
top. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  They  have  in  many  mines. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  the  cheapest  transportation  rates  on  earth, 
too,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not  compare  to  the  rates  on  the 
foreign  ores  to  points  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  1  say  that  the  steel  trust,  which  owns  the  Mesaba 
range,  has  the  lowest  freight  rates  to  the  centers  of  manufacture  of 
any  mines  in  the  United  States,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir;  I  do  riot  agree  with  you.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  Alabama. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  there  one  cheaper? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Alabama ;  Alabama  is  much  cheaper,  because  the 
average  rate  from  Lake  Superior  mines  to  the  points  of  consumption 
is,  I  think,  somewhere  from  $2  to  $2.50.  The  average  rate  of  trans- 
portation of  iron  ore  from  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  fields  to  the 
points  of  consumption  will  varv  anywhere  from  25  to  60  cents.  Now, 
I  will  go  a  step  further  and  I  will  say  that  in  the  East  we  can  get 
to  points  of  consumption  cheaper  than  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  can  ship  ore'  from  the  Ala- 
bama points  to  ot.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and 
New  York  cheaper  than  they  can  ship  it  from  the  Mesaba  Range  to 
Pittsburg? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir;  but  I  understood  your  question  to  be,  to 
iron  centers.    I  consider  Birmingham  and  Chattanooga  iron  centers. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Birmingham  will  be  the  biggest  iron 
center  on  earth,  eventually. 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  My  idea  was,  the  rate  to  reach  points  of  consump- 
tion ;  that  they  could  be  reached  for  less  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  not  consume  any  large  quantity  of  that  down 
in  Alabama.  I  understand  their  market  is  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  and  all  these  other  big  places. 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  The  market  for  Alabama,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  Alabama's  market  for  iron  is  chiefly  in  the  West 
and  Southwest  I  know  this,  for  I  was  an  official  at  one  time  of 
the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  Alabama  can  put  its  products — I  am 
asking  you  for  information — into  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City  cheaper 
than  Pittsburg  can? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  I  should  say  on  general  principles,  yes,  sir.  .  I 
think  more  iron  is  taken  from  Alabama  to  St.  Louis  and  that  vicinity 
than  there  is  from  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  price  of  getting  out  this  ore  in  the  Mesaba 
Range  has  increased.    Do  you  live  at  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  No ;  I  live  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  are  fixing  to  get  their  ore 
at  Pittsburg  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  they  ever  have  gotten  it  here- 
tofore, that  is  so  far  as  the  freight  rates  are  concerned,  by  means 
of  a  canal  from  Pittsburg  to  Lake  Erie?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  I  have  heard  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dalzell  stated  when  he  was  getting  that  thing 
through  that  it  was  going  to  work. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  We  have  not  got  the  money  yet 

Mr.  Cl^rk.  I  supposed  you  had  already  got  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  will  furnish  the  money  we  will  get  the  ore 
very  soon. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  I  understood  you  had  the  money  to  dig  the 
canal. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  think  that  anv  great  saving  in  iron  ore  freights 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Pittsburg,  if  that  canal  should  be  built,  is  ques- 
tionable, for  I  served  on  the  Roosevelt  New  York  State  Canal 
Commission  and  we  thoroughly  investigated  the  cost  of  moving  raw 
material  over  the  canal  systems  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and  also 
went  very  thoroughly  into  the  cost  of  handling  the  same  over  our 
railroad  systems,  and  we  found  iron  ore  was  being  hauled  from 
Conneaut  Harbor  on  Lake  Erie  to  the  Pittsburg  district  at  the 
lowest  cost  of  any  rail  cost  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.   i  ou  mean  over  the  Bessemer  road  ? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  Over  the  Bessemer  road.  And  even  should  it  now 
be  put  into  Pittsburg  that  would  not  very  materially  decrease  the 
rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  so,  what  did  Mr.  Dalzell  want  with  a  bill  to 
build  that  canal? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  that  it  would 
be  cheaper,  but  not  materially  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  produce  your  ores? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  Lake  Champlain. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  of  a  cut  do  you  think  you  could  stand  on 
iron  ore  and  still  live  and  flourish  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  We  have  not  flourished,  nor  lived  very  much,  this 
year. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  start  right  now? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  On  the  average  of  ten  years — I  would  rather  not 
state  that  definitely,  unless  you  press  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  I  am  up  to. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  might  be  stating  an  opinion  that  others  would 
not  share.    I  can  only  give  you  my  personal  opinion. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  In  the  long  run,  a  reduction  of  possibly  15  or  20 
per  cent 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  reduction  of  15  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  am  only  speaking  for  myself. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  standing  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  on 
Cuban  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  was  not  thinking  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  importations  have  not  increased  from 
Cuba  under  that  cut? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  a  little  over  a  million  tons  a  year. 
They  were  a  little  over  a  million  tons  in  1903  and  1904,  and  about  a 
million  tons  a  year  since,  half  of  which  comes  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  only  half  a  million  tons  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  From  Cuba? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Cuba  is  going  to  export  very  much  more  than  in 
the  past.  There  are  fields  tnere  that  are  being  developed  now  that 
are  going  to  ship  ore  into  this  country  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  it 
has  ever  been  delivered  for  from  Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Witherbee,  it  is  more  expensive  to  mine  ore  in 
your  mines  than  in  any  other  pait  of  the  Unitea  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  it  is  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir.  Our  cost  is  not  the  cheapest,  by  any 
means,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  it  is  not  the  highest. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  not  above  the  average  cost  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No;  I  should  think  they  were  about  the  average 
cost  Of  course  when  you  say  "cheap  mining"  you  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  point  of  consumption  to  which  the  product  goes. 
We  reach  the  point  of  consumption  at  a  lower  freight  rate  than  west- 
em.  mines. 

The  Chairman.  By  the  point  of  consumption  you  mean  where  it  is 
turned  into  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  you  meant  in  regard  to  Alabama? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs ;  it  is  the  same  way  in  the  eastern  field. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  make  your  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  We  do  not  make  any,  practically ;  we  ship  our  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Where  does  it  go? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  luto  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
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The  Chairman.  They  use  it  to  mix  with  foreign  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  They  use  it  with  foreign  ore  and  Lake  ore. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  better  iron  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes;  all  pig  iron  is  mixed  with  other  ores. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  where  the  Cuban  ore  goes,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  That  is  where  the  Cuban  ore  goes ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion that  could  be  sustained  by  the  trade  under  paragraph  121  of  the 
Dingley  law.    The  tariff  to-day  is  40  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.   WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  the  same  duty  that  was  imposed  under  the 
last  preceding,  or  Wilson,  tariff  bill? 

Mr.- WiTHERBEE.  Yes ;  I  think  it  was  60  cents  in  the  Wilson  bill, 
and  then  it  w^is  reduced  to  40  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  was  75  cents  imder  the  McKinley  bill  and  40 
cents  under  the  ^Vilson  bill. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  the  rate  of  duty  was  the  same  under 
the  Wilson  bill  as  it  is  now  under  the  Dingley  bill.  In  other  words, 
you  have  had  a  stable  rate  of  duty  on  the  ore  for  fourteen  years, 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs;  except  in  the  case  of  Cuba. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  has  been  mentioned? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  an  expert  in  the  business  and  from  your  ex- 
perience, do  you  not  think  that  this  duty  of  40  cents  can  be  wvy 
well  placed  at  25  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No.  sir;  I  do  not.  I  think  there  micrht  be  years 
when  it  could,  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  consider  that  we  have 
periods  once  in  awhile,  such  as  we  have  been  through  this  year, 
and  as  we  also  went  througli  in  1896,  1897,  and  1898,  when  our  mines 
were  practically  closed.  This  year,  for  a  period  up  to  the  1st  of 
August,  we  made  not  a  single  sale  from  last  November  of  certain 
grades  of  ore  competing  with  foreign  ore.  The  price  at  which  we 
could  afford  to  sell  our  ore  in  the  East — and  I  think  the  Lake  Su- 
perior mines  were  in  the  same  condition — were  such  that  we  could 
not  meet  the  competition  of  the  foreign  ores  dumped  into  this  coun- 
try.   They  used  us  as  a  dumping  ground. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  ore  in  Cuba  now? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  do  uot  think  anybody  can  do  it.    It  is  something 

Ehenomenal.  I  think  that  the  development  that  the  Cambria  people 
ave  and  that  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  people  have  will  show 
up — well,  I  may  be  exaggerating,  but  I  think  it  will  approach  the 
quantity  on  Lake  Superior,  not  possibly  in  actual  units  of  iron,  but 
practically  of  tonnage.  There  are  enormous  deposits  of  iron  ore  in 
Cuba,  and  also  in  South  America,  and  also  in  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Dalzelx..  Are  they  as  cheaply  mined  as  our  ore  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Tlic  5s"ewfoundland  ore  is.  The  Newfoundland  ore 
is  so  cheaply  mined  that  we  have  had  to  stand  aside  and  see  every 
pound  of  Newfoundland  ore  disposed  of  before  we  could  sell  a  pound 
of  ours. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  Cuban  ores  used  for  blending  purposes? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs ;  all  ores  are  used  that  wav. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Cuban  ore  is  more  valuable  for  blending  purposes 
than  other  ores? 
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Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  does  it  come  into  competition  with  for  that 
purpose  here? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Lake  Superior  ore  and  Lake  Champlain  ore. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  They  are  the  only  ones? 

Mr.  WriHERBEE.  No,  sir;  they  are  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  the  Cuban  ore  the  same  as  the  manganese  iron  ore 
in  Colorado;  that  is,  manganese,  or,  rather,  ferro-manganese,  and 
ou":ht  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir ;  there  is  some  manganese  ore  in  Cuba,  but 
it  is  principally  found  in  Russia,  Greece,  and  India. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  comes  in  free  as  manganese  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Manganese  ore  and  manganiferous  ore  are  entirely 
different  things? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs;  most  of  our  manganese  ore  comes  from  Russia 
and  should  carry  about  45  per  cent  of  manganese,  while  manganif- 
erous carry  about  5  to  20  per  cent  of  manganese,  and  there  are  many 
deposits  of  that  character  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  Cuban  ore  is  manganiferous  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Somc  of  it  is,  but  not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  owns  the  Cuban  ore? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  It  is  owned  largely  by  Americans,  although  I  be- 
lieve some  large  concessions  are  owned  by  Spaniards.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  committee  to  know  that  probably  the  largest  deposits  of 
iron  ore  in  the  world  are  located  in  Lapland,  about  1,000  miles  north 
of  Stockholm.  I  have  seen  there  one  deposit  which  is  said  to  contain 
almost  as  much  ore  as  there  is  in  the  Lake  Superior  field.  These  ores 
have  not  yet  come  into  competition  with  our  ores,  for  the  Swedish 
(Tovemment  has  in  the  past  limited  the  amount  that  can  be  exported 
to  about  1,500,000  tons  per  annum,  their  theory  being  to  conserve  it 
until  the  other  large  deposits  of  the  world  are  depleted,  when  they 
think  it  will  have  a  much  higher  value ;  but  many  believe  the  reason 
for  its  restrictions  is  that  the  state  wishes  to  acquire  the  deposits. 
Bearing  on  this  supposition,  I  have  heard  recently  that  the  interests 
controlling  these  deposits  have  ceded  to  the  state  a  one-quarter  in- 
terest in  them  and  they  are  now  allowed  to  export  3,000,000  tons 
annually,  and  that  later  on,  as  the  Government  is  ceded  a  larger 
interest,  the  exports  will  be  proportionately  increased,  and  that  even- 
tually all  restrictions  as  to  the  amount  of  ore  that  can  be  exported 
will  be  removed.  When  that  time  comes,  we  are  going  to  feel  very 
keenly  the  competition  of  this  ore,  for  it  is  the  richest  in  the  world 
and  very  cheaply  mined. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  continuity  of  our  interrogatories  was  suspended 
by  some  interruptions. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  had  asked  in  reference  to  your  opinion  as  a  busi- 
ness man  and  an  expert  in  the  business  in  reference  to  the  exact 
amount  of  reduction  that  could  be  sustained  without  any  injustice, 
and  you  made  reply  in  reference  to  my  query,  about  25  cents  a  ton, 
as  I  understood  it;  that  it  might  be  sufficient  in  some  years  but  not 
in  others? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 
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Mr.  BouTELL.  And  what  I  was  about  to  question  you  about  when 
the  interruption  came  was  this:  We  can  not  regard  either  a  revenue 
tariflF  or  a  protective  tariff,  of  course,  as  an  insurance  policy. 

Mr.  WiTiiERBEE.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  about  that.  My  theory  of  pro- 
tection is  that  we  can — that  is,  the  aim  of  a  protective  tariff  is  to 
protect  and  foster  in  a  legitimate  way  with  reasonable  duty  against 
foreign  labor,  and  give  protection  to  the  capital  invested.  Mv  idea 
of  a  protective  tariff  is  that  it  is  not  for  revenue  purposes,  but  to 
foster  and  stimulate  the  growth  of  industries  in  that  way,  but  not  to 
the  extent  that  they  shall  become  in  any  way  monopolies. 

Mr.  BouTELL.   I  ou  misapprehended  my  question. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  even  at  that  you  would  not  suppose  that  any 
tariff  could  be  framed  by  the  wisdom  of  man  which  could  produce 
industrial  depression? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Oh,  no.     I  understand  you  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  understand? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the  principal  question, 
whether,  with  the  steady  and  stable  and  uniform  duty  of  40  cents  a 
ton  in  the  past  fourteen  years,  and  with  the  experience  gained  there- 
under, you  do  not  think  that  for  the  next  ten  years,  or  for  the  next 
ten  years  so  far  as  you  can  see  in  your  business,  25  cents  a  ton  would 
be  the  amount  of  protection  that  would  put  the  American  producer 
in  fair  competition  with  any  foreign  producer  of  ore? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  No,  sir.  I  think  there  are  too  many  fields  that  are 
about  to  be  developed,  and  too  many  cheap  fields  in  Cuba,  to  say 
that  Of  course  I  would  be  very  glad,  personally,  not  to  see  any 
reduction,  because  even  with  the  tariff  at  40  cents  a  ton  there  has 
never  been  a  year  but  what  there  has  been  500,000  to  1,000,000  tons 
of  ore  brought  into  this  country,  and,  as  I  said,  there  were  times 
when  the  sale  of  foreign  ores  has  stopped  the  sale  of  domestic  ores, 
so  that  you  can  see  the  danger  in  it,  and  I  would  not  say  that  25  cents 
a  ton  was  a  safe  duty  to  put  on  it 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  When  you  said  it  might  stand  a  reduction  of  10  or 
15  per  cent 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  That  was  on  the  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  meant  a  reduction  of  10  or  15  per  cent  of  that 
40  per  cent? 

Mr.   WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  see;  that  would  be  4  or  6  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.   WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Which  would  reduce  it  to  36  or  34  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  iron  and  steel  duties  in  the  Dingley  law  have  been  substantially 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Wilson  bill,  with  at  least  three  notable  ex- 
ceptions of  decrease  in  the  Dingley  law  below  the  Wilson  biU,  still 
there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  there 
has  been  any  such  development  or  prosperity  as  there  has  been  in  the 
iron  and  steel  business  in  this  country  during  those  ten  years. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  one  of  tho?e  notable  reductions  is  the  reduction 
in  paragraph  125  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  poimd  in  the  Dingley  bill 
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below  the  Wilson  bill  on  beams  and  girders  and  structural  steel, 
where  there  has  been,  perhaps,  the  largest  profit. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEB.  Are  you  putting  an  inquiry  to  me?  I  beg  your 
pardon. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  just  hesitating  a  moment  to  see  if  you  would 
make  an  observation. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  do  Bot  cousider  myself  well  posted  on  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNQE.  The  continuity  of  the  interrogatory  was  interrupted. 
[Daughter.] 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  If  you  have  no  observation  to  make,  I  will  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BouTELX,.  Taking  the  steel  industry,  structural  steel,  prosperous 
as  it  was  before,  as  it  was  from  1004  to  1907  with  this  protection  of 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound  from  the  Wilson  bill,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  reduction  of  20  to  45  per  cent  on  the  iron  ore  might 
be  followed  by  an  equal  demand  and  equally  great  prosperity  in  that 
branch  of  the  iron  business? 

Mr  WiTHERBEE.  I  would  uot  bc  willing  to  admit  that  the  prosperity 
which  has  come  to  structural  steel  manufacturing  of  this  country 
is  due  to  the  question  of  duties.  I  think  it  has  been  due  rather  to 
the  fact  that  as  our  forests  are  being  cut  down  steel  is  taking  the 
place  of  wood  for  construction  purposes.  Improved  machinery  has 
also  had  much  to  do  with  the  improvement  m  the  structural  steel 
business. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  duty  on  structural  steel  did 
not  act  to  depress  the  business? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Noj  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  had  visited  most  of 
the  foreign  ore  mines. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs,  I  have;  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  some  data  in  refer- 
ence to  that.  If  you  can,  please  give  me  the  labor  cost  at  the  German 
mines  that  you  know  about. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  to  extract  any  infor- 
mation from  a  German.  You  have  got  to  make  up  your  own  figures 
practically.  I  have  tried  every  way  in  the  world,  n^om  local  people 
and  otherwise ;  but  I  should  imagine  that  their  ore  cost  on  board  the 
cars  would  be  not  to  exceed  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  cost  on  the  cars,  50  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs,  sir;  it  is  shoveled.  It  is  like  so  much  dirt. 
It  requires  no  mining. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  that  cost  how  much  is  represented  by  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  should  say  almost  all  of  it.  We  use  air  drills  to 
take  the  place  of  men.  Over  there  this  material  is  in  the  form  of 
dirt  and  not  rock,  so  that  you  might  say  that  practically  all  of  it  is 
labor.  It  is  shoveled  up.  They  have  lately  got  to  using  some  steam 
shovels. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  question  of  pumping  the  mines? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  It  is  almost  all  surface  mining. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  same  proposition  in 
regard  to  Cuba.    What  is  the  cost  f .  o.  b.  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEB.  I  can  not  give  you  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  more  or  less  familiar  w.lh  the  business 
in  Cuba.     Can  you  give  U3  any  idea  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  Can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  the  same  data  as  to  England  ? 

Mr.  WriHERBEE.  Yes;  I  can  to  a  limited  extent,  for  the  Middles- 
brough district. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  that.  You  understand  that 
the  question  is,  give  the  cost  aboard  the  cars  and  then  differentiate 
the  labor  cost,  so  that  I  will  have  both. 

Mr.  Wftherbee.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  that.  The  English 
ore  is  a  carbonate  ore,  32  per  cent,  and  corresponds  more  to  our  red 
ore  in  Alabama.  It  is  a  soft  ore  to  mine,  and  I  should  say  probably 
they  could  put  it  on  board  cars  for  75  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  should  say  fully  80  to  90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fully  80  to  90  per  cent  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs,  sir.  Mind  you,  it  is  a  soft  ore,  which  does 
not  require  machinery  to  handle  it,  as  many  of  our  ores  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Li  the  United  States  I  would  like  to  have  you 
take  up  three  points  and  give  me  the  same  figures.  You  were  with 
the  Tennessee  Company  in  Alabama,  were  you  not,  and  were  familiar 
with  that  business? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  you  to  give  me  the  cost,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
in  Alabama,  and  the  labor  cost;  and  the  same  in  reference  to  the 
Messaba  field  and  the  same  in  reference  to  the  eastern  field. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  havc  not  the  figures  for  Alabama  definitely 
enough  in  my  mind  to  give  them  to  you.  Very  likely  there  is  some 
gentleman  here  who  can  give  them  to  you.  The  same  way  with  the 
Messaba;  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  their  costs  as  I  am  even  with 
those  in  Europe.  But  I  know,  for  insUince,  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region,  of  course,  there  are  different  grades  of  ore — some  ores  that 
are  very  difficult  to  mine  and  some  very  cheap.  There  are  some  of 
the  Messaba  ores  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  the  average  that  they  are  shipping  out  of 
the  Messaba  Range? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  T  would  rather  not  answer  that  question,  because 
Mr.  Mather,  who  follows  me,  is  very  much  more  thoroughly  posted 
than  I  am. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  the  cost  of  your  ores  at  the 
mines  in  New  York? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  cau  give  it  to  you  in  a  rough  way.  Of  course  it 
varies  from  month  to  month  according  to  the  width  and  size  of  the 
vein.  In  our  mines  we  have  this  additional  cost  that  does  not  exist 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  except  in  Sweden.  That  is,  we  concen- 
trate our  ore.  After  it  is  mined  we  grind  it  down  and  then  put  it 
over  a  magnetic  separator,  and  the  particles  of  ore  are  attracted  by 
the  magnetic  separator  and  fall  into  one  bin,  and  the  rock  falls  into 
another  bin.  That  is  to  save  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  rock 
and  to  make  the  ore  richer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  the  cost  of  that  ore,  including, 
of  course,  the  cost  of  separating. 
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Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  That  will  range  anywhere  from  $2.75  to  $3.50  a 
ton,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  ore  at  our  mines.  You  see  we  have 
different  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $2.75  to  $3.50? 

Mr.  WiTiiERBEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  the  cars? 

Mr.  Witherbee.  That  is  f.  o.  b.  the  cars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  of  that  is  labor? 

Mr.  WiTiiERBEE.  We  always  estimate  that  our  labor  cost  runs  from 
60  to  75  per  cent.  I  suppose  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  it  averages 
somewhere  from  60  to  70  per  cent.  I  mean  by  "  labor  "  simply  the 
labor  employed  in  the  minmg  of  ore,  not  that  employed,  for  instance, 
in  the  coal  and  other  material  used  to  mine  the  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  We  divide  it  up  into  labor  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  in  the  coal  is  something  that  goes  into 
the  labor  account  and  not  the  furnace  accoimt? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  the  market  for  the  raw  ore  is  the 
furnace. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion of  this  German  ore  to  the  furnace. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  About  like  that  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  A  great  many  of  the  deposits  are  very  close  to  the 
furnaces.  In  fact,  the  furnaces  have  been  built  on  tlie  iron  ore  de- 
posits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  estimate  that  to  be? 

Silr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  should  say  at  the  outside  25  to  50  cents  a  ton. 
They  have  adopted  an  entirely  different  policy  in  Europe  from  whnt 
they  have  here.    We  locate  next  to  the  coal  and  they  next  to  the  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Cuba  what  is  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the 
furnace,  from  where  it  is  laid  on  the  car  or  the  boat  to  the  furnace, 
to  the  place  of  production? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  CRB  ouly  givc  you  that  from  hearsay. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Give  what  information  you  have. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  should  say  that  the  rate  was  somewhere  from  80 
to  90  cents  to  a  dollar  a  ton,  and  the  inland  charge  to  the  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  will  the  inlniul  charge  increase  it? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  do  uot  kuow.  One  of.  these  other  gentlemen  can 
tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  England  what  is  it? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Very  much  as  in  Germany.  Furnaces  are  located 
largely  where  the  ore  is  mined. 

Mr."  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation;  practically 
what  would  you  fix  it  at? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  should  say  25  to  50  cents  a  ton,  the  same  as  in 
Germany,  because  the  blast  furnaces  are  located  purposely  up  close 
to  the  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  make  the  same  statement  in  regard  to 
the  Alabama  mines,  of  course! 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  Mes- 
saba  mines?  I  believe  the  principal  points  of  consumption  of  the 
Messaba  ores  are  at  or  near  Chicago,  or  Gary,  and  at  Pittsburg,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Gary  is  not  yet  started.  It  will  be  soon,  though. 
I  would  rather  leave  that  to  Mr.  Mather,  who  follows  me,  because  I 
am  not  familar  with  Lake  Superior  costs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  other  question  that  I  would  like  to 
ask  you.  As  to  this  foreign  ore  that  you  say  may  possibly  come  in 
competition  with  American  ore,  commg  from  Lapland  and  other 
countries,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  transportation  of  bringing  that 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  That  varies  anywhere  from  ballast  rate  up.  When 
there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  grain  to  go  out,  it  will  come  almost 
as  ballast.  I  should  say  that  the  rate  woula  run  from  5  to  7  shillings, 
on  the  average.    That  would  be  $1.25  to  $1.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  transportation  of  that  foreign  ore 
that  may  compete  with  ours  would  amount  to  $1.25  to  $1.50  a  ton, 
then? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  that  I  wanted  to  ask. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  total  amount  of  iron  ore  mined  in  1907, 
about? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  think  it  was  about  52,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  we  imported  about  1,000,000  tons? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Rather  more  than  that,  I  think,  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Half  from  Cuba  and  half  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  I  was  bringing  out  when  I  said  1,000,000  tons  was 
that  the  eastern  iron-ore  manufacturers  have  met  that.  What  pro- 
portion of  the  supply  in  the  United  States  is  controlled  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  What  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  I  mean  owned  and  controlled. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Well,  I  only  know  what  I  see  in  the  papers  and 
have  read,  and  I  would  have  to  give  you  that  from  recollection. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  do  not  Icnow,  do  not  attempt  to  answer. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  would  rathcF  not  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  apprehensive 
of  great  developments  in  iron  ore  in  Cuba? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  for  the  future? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS,  s\v. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  in  competition  with  anything  in  Belgium? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Not  directly;  only  the  finished  material  in  Bel- 
gium competes  with  the  finished  material  of  America. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  ask  you  that  because  you  are  the  only  man  I  have 
seen  who  is  not,  directly.  Do  you  not  think  we  had  better  annex 
Belgium  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  would  bp  very  glad  to  own  the  iron  and  coal  de- 
posits as  they  are  located  in  Belgium.  I  have  visited  Belgium  often, 
and  I  think  they  produce  the  cheapest  steel  there  in  the  world.    I 
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do  not  think  there  is  any  part  of  the  world  that  can  compete  with 
Belgium,  because  if  you  go  through  the  plants  you  will  see  the  women 
and  children  taking  the  ore  out  of  the  cars,  and  the  coke,  and  putting 
it  in  the  hoists  to  go  up  to  the  furnace  top,  and  you  will  see  aU  kin(fi 
of  labor  used  around  the  plant. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Then  she  even  competes  with  you? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  pestiferous  little  cuss,  isn't  she  ? 

Mr.  WiTiiERBEE.  Yes;  she  is.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Belgium, 
and  I  think  anybody  has,  even  England. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  You  say  you  would  like  to  have  Belgium  annexed 
to  this  country.    Would  not  that  ruin  our  iron  industry? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  That  might  be  true,  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
like  her  where  she  is  now,  competing  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  but  there  would  be  no  tariff  wall  between  her 
and  this  country  if  she  was  in  this  country.  Would  it  not  ruin  every 
industry  in  the  country? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No ;  I  think  I  ought  to  retract  that.  What  I  had 
in  mind  was  the  resources  of  Belgium.  I  said  I  would  like  to  have 
its  iron  and  coal,  located  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  need  protection? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Against  Belgium  ?     Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  need  protection  against  the  Lake  Su- 
perior and  Minnesota  fields  more  than  any  others  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  fear  Lake  Superior  competition. 
The  amount  of  ore  they  ship  to  the  seaboard  is  a  help  rather  than 
a  hindrance,  for  it  is  needed  for  mixing  with  eastern  ores.  Lake 
Superior  ore  prices  are  always  higher  than  eastern  ores,  on  account 
of  their  long  transportation. 

Mr.  Randell.  Wnere  do  you  get  your  principal  competition? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  From  the  foreign  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where,  principally? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  All  through  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  wherever  our  ore  is  used.  Lake  Superior  ores  are  used  as 
mixing  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  is  your  competition? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  In  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  no  competition  from  foreign  ores? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No ;  our  competition  is  with  foreign  ores.  What 
I  understood  you  to  say  was  where  was  our  competition.  I  say  our 
competition  is  from  foreign  ore  that  comes  into  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Randell's  question  is.  Where  does  the  ore  come 
from  which  competes  with  you? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Where  does  it  come  from  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  The  ore  that  competes  with  us  comes  from  Spain 
and  Newfoundland  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  get  that  in  competition  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs,  sir.  The  rates  into  Pennsylvania  from  Cuba 
and  Newfoundland  are  less  than  they  are  from  our  mines. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  ore  is  used  for  blending? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No ;  they  substitute  it  for  ours. 
61318— SOHED  0—09 2 
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Mr.  Randell.  The  ore  from  Cuba -^^ 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  Randell  (continuing).  Is  substituted  for  what ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  For  our  ores;  but  they  do  blend  it  a  little,  to  be 
perfectly  fair. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  I  supposed  you  wanted  to  be  fair  about  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  Cuba  was  annexed,  would  not  that  ruin  the 
iron  industry?     There  would  be  no  tariff  wall  then. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  think  it  would  injure  the  iron-ore  trade.  I  sup- 
pose that  eventually  we  would  come  around  to  reduced  wages,  and 
take  less  return  on  our  money,  and  possibly  meet  the  Cuban  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  we  would  have  less  industry  in  the 
United  States  if  we  let  Cuban  ore  in  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  do  uot  think  it  would  affect  the  industry.  There 
is  nothing  produced  in  Cuba  but  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  fact  that  the  tariff  on  iron  ore 
and  iron  products  does  affect  the  price  to  the  consumer  of  this  coun- 
try in  all  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  do  uot  know  that  I  understood  your  question. 
Would  you  mind  stating  that  question  again? 

Mr.  Kandell.  Does  not  the  tariff  bring  up  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer in  iron  and  steel  products? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  Sir;  I  do  not  think  so;  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  think  tiiat  the  products  would  be  just  as 
low  without  the  tariff? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  think  that  it  depends  entirely  on  the  conditions 
of  the  trade.    I  think  last  year  there  was  such  a  condition. 

Mr.  JIandell.  You  think  it  was  higher? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  It  was  higher  last  year  than  this  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  talking  about  any  special  month.  They  do 
or  do  not  have  an  effect.    Do  they  have  any  effect? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  We  could  shorten  the  time  very  much  if  you  would 
just  answer  my  questions,  and  we  will  be  through  in  a  very  few 
minutes.     In  that  case  does  it  have  any  effect  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  The  duty  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  on  the  price? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  that  effect  up  or  down? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    Up. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  it  does  raise  the  price? 
Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  we  have  gotten  through  with  that  proposition. 
The  industry  is  a  well-established  one,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  The  iron  and  steel  industry? 
Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.    YcS. 

Mr.  Randell.  Will  there  ever  be  a  time  when,  if  the  tariff  should 
be  removed,  this  industry  will  be  strong  enough  to  walk  on  its  feet 
and  sustain  itself  and  quit  levying  a  higher  price  on  the  consumer  in 
order  to  exist  ? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  AVhy,  yes,  sir;  the  time  will  come. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  tlie  time  already  come? 
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Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Kandell.  If  we  took  the  tariff  off  of  iron  and  steel,  the  indus- 
try would  drop? 

Mr.  WmiERBEE.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  by  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 
I  can  answer  it  better  by  an  ilhistration  than  in  any  other  way.  Pig 
iron  is  selling  to-day  for  about  $12.50  f.  o.  b.  ship  at  Middlasbrough, 
England.  It  costs  $1.50  or  possibly  $2  to  bring  it  over,  makhig  it 
worth,  without  duty,  say,  $14.50,  New  York  Harbor.  Now,  putting 
it  at  cost,  I  don't  believe  domestic  pig  iron  can  be  put  in  New  York 
Harbor  for  less  than  $16. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  you  can  get  the  New  York  market  absohitely,  practically 
without  competition?     Do  you  not  look  at  it  from  that  standpoint? 

Mr.  WiTiiERBEE.  Partly. 

Mr.  Randelx..  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  get  nine-tenths  of 
the  trade  in  New  York  City?  That  is  the  way  you  look  at  it,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  WrriiEKBEE.  I  look  at  it  that  the  tariff  ought  to  be  so  arranged 
that  it  will  compensate  for  the  difference  in  wages. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  answer  that,  I  will  soon  be  through  with 
you. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  am  trying  to. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Do  you  not  think  a  proper  tariff  would  give  you  at 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  of  New  York  City? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  A  proper  tariff? 

Mr.  .Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  A  proper  tariff;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  tiiat  not  give  you  a  monopoly,  practically, 
over  all  the  rest  of  the  country? 

Mr.  \^''ITHERBEE.  It  is  hard  to  differentiate  one  point  from  another. 
New  York  is  hardly  a  competitive  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  foreign  article  would  have  to  pay  the  freight  to 
the  interior,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.   Yei^. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  give  the  manufacturers  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry practically  all  over  the  United  States  a  monopoly?  Just  an- 
swer yes  or  no. 

Mr.  WitIierbee.  It  would  ordinarily,  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  talking  about  ordinary  conditions.  Then  your 
answer  is  that  it  would  give  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Yas. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  that  or  not? 

Mr.  WiTUERUKE.  I  mean,  >vith  a  tariff  framed  as  it  should  be,  to  give 
a  reasonable  compensation  between  the  two — that  is,  the  cost  of  the 
pig  iron  abroad  and  the  cost  of  the  labor  in  producing  it  in  America — 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  adjusted  that  it  would  give  tne  benefit  to  the 
American  producer. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that.  Here  is  what  I  ask  you. 
Let  us  get  through  with  it. 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  I  waiit  to  get  through,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  you  wanted  it  so  that  it  would  give  you 
nine-tenths  of  the  market  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WiTHERBEE.  Ycs.    It  never  has  been  so. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Now,  you  admit  that  that  would  give  the  iron  in- 
dustry a  monopoly  almost  all  over  the  country;  you  admit  that,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  WiTHEBBEE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  take  that  back  ? 

Mr.  Witherbee.  The  cost  of  making  pig  iron  might  be  less  in  the 
interior. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  supposed  to  know  something  about  it,  in  the 
ordinary  condition  of  things? 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  it  not  give  the  domestic  manufacturer  prac- 
tically a  monopoly  in  the  balance  of  the  country?  If  you  control 
business  by  the  effect  of  the  tariff,  you  could  control  nine-tenths  of 
the  business  in  the  port  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Witherbee.  Practically,  except  that  the  one-tenth  might  influ- 
ence the  other  nine-tenths  in  prices,  which  it  does  right  along.  Five 
thousand  tons  of  foreign  ore  might  influence  the  price  of  the  sale  of 
50,000  tons  of  our  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  deal  more  in  facts  and  less  in  speculation, 
I  think  we  will  get  more  information. 

Mr.  WrrHERBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  foreign 
producer  could  compete  with  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  United  States  under  the  conditions  you  have  just  stated, 
if  the  tariff  would  shut  him  out  from  nine-tenths  of  the  trade  in 
New  York? 

Mr.  Witherbee.  That  condition  has  never  existed,  you  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Witherbee.  It  never  has  done  it  in  the  past  and  I  do  not  think 
we  are  going  to  raise  the  tariff  to  do  it  now.  Foreign  ore  goes  as 
far  we.st  as  Pittsburg  and  all  through  the  Eastern  States  and  is 
landed  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  fre^juently  delivered 
at  eastern  furnaces  in  the  interior  at  a  price  that  is  equal  to  or  less 
than  domestic  ores. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  lost  sight  of  your  first  statement;  that  is 
that  you  thought  your  industry  could  stand  a  reduction.  You  stated, 
did  you  not,  I  thmk,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
your  industry  can  stand  its  share? 

Mr.  Witherbee.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  reduction  which 
your  industry  could  stand? 

Mr.  Witherbee.  I  stated,  I  think,  about  15  or  20  per  cent 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  did  not  get  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Witherbee.  Fifteen  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  thought  a  reduction  of  15  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Witherbee.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKUAN.  Thank  you.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  asking  you  that 
over  again. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  you  ever  examined  the  steel  schedule  under  the 
Wilson  bill  as  compared  with  that  under  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Witherbee.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  My  interest  is  entirely  in 
iron  ore  and  not  in  the  manufacturer's  end. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  alL 
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STATEMENT  OF  WHUAH  0.  MATHER,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
BEPBESENTINO  LAKE  STJFEBIOB  IBON-OBE  INDUSTBY. 

Wednesday,  Novemher  26^  1908, 

Mr.  Mather.  I  represent  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry,  Mr. 
Chairman;  that  is,  1  have  interests  in  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  and 
I  have  come  down  to  appear  before  the  committee  with  reference 
to  that  industry.  What  Mr.  Witherbee  has  said  practically  echoes 
my  own  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  general  situation  with  regard 
to  iron  ore.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  in  dutyj  but  I  think 
Mr.  Witherbee  is  fair,  and  I  think  perhaps  the  Lake  Superior  iron- 
ore  men  outside  of  myself  would  be  willing  to  subscribe  to  his  opinion 
that  the  iron-ore  industry  could  stand  a  reduction  of  15  to  20  per 
cent  on  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which  would  make  it  8  cents.  A 
reduction  of  20  per  cent  would  make  it  8  cents  off. 

The  Lake  Superior  iron-ore  industry  has  developed  to  a  very  large 
proportion,  as  of  course  you  all  know.  Something  like  42,000,000 
tons  were  shipped  from  there  last  year,  and  in  the  development  of 
that  industry,  which  has  come  up  under  the  revenue  laws  which  pre- 
vail, of  course  the  conditions  haye  grown  consistently  with  that.  The 
costs  of  labor  are  high.  The  conditions  of  the  laboring  population 
are  correspondingly  good.  We  have  had  practically  very  few  labor 
troubles  or  strikes  m  connection  with  the  industry  tor  a  great  many 
years.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  would  happen  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  reduction  of  tariff,  but  I  should  say  that  such  a  reduction  as 
Mr.  Witherbee  stated  would  not  affect,  materially  at  any  rate,  the 
conditions  of  the  mining  industry  up  there.  But  if  you  should  at- 
tempt to  reduce  it  further,  or  take  it  off  entirely,  naturally  the  tend- 
ency would  be  to  disarrange  those  conditions  under  which  the  mining 
industry  has  grown  and  make  the  operators  try  to  bring  about  lower 
costs.  Therefore,  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  indus- 
try as  a  whole  to  make  any  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron  ore 
than  that  which  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Witherbee.  I  have  no  brief, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  commg  down  here  somewhat  unexpectedly  for 
several  reasons.  I  shall  be  quite  ready  and  willing  to  make  a  brief 
before  your  committee  at  the  time  that  you  shoula  suggest.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  answer  questions  to  the  best  of  my  ability  which  may 
come  to  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  renew  my  question  which  the  other  gentlemen 
did  not  answer  or  could  not  answer  at  the  time?  Do  you  know  about 
what  proportion  of  the  iron  ore  supplies  of  the  United  States  are 
under  one  control? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  in  the  control  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
panv? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  what  per  cent,  one-half,  three-quarters,  or  10 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  say  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion intelligently,  because  we  do  not  laiow  just  how  much  iron  ore 
there  is  in  tne  country.    It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  My  question  was  as  to  the  supply  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Mather.  The  supply  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Mather.  Of  course  I  am  not  speaking  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  how  much? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  say  40  or  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Under  one  control  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Under  one  control.  How  much  of  that  50  per  cent  is 
subject  to  an  annually  increasing  cost  charge,  a  lease  charge? 

Mr.  Mather.  A  lease  charge  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  A  royalty  charge  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  A  royalty  charge,  annually  increasing.  Is  it  a  large 
proportion  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  a  large  proportion;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  I  would  not  be  able  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  result  of  that  situation  is  that  it  is  bound  to  result 
in  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron  in  this  country;  is  it  not?  If 
half  of  the  entire  production  is  under  one  control,  and  that  half  is 
subject  to  a  continually  annual  increasing  charge,  is  it  not  bound  to 
result  in  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron — practically  the  same 
situation  that  the  lumber  industry  is  in  to-day,  with  a  constantly  in- 
creasing cost  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Mather.  Of  the  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  From  the  mines  that  are  now  being  operated,  (he 
cost  is  gradually  increasing.  In  the  case  of  the  present  known  supply. 
the  cost  is  increasing  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  the  ore. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  it  looks  to  a  constantly  increasing  cost  of  iron  uid 
steel;  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  we  find  new  deposits,  sir,  that  would  keep  the 
price  down. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaking  about  the  known  supply. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  known  deposits? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  There  would  be  a  slight  gradual  increase  in  the  cost, 
on  account  of,  perhaps,  greater  depth  of  tlie  mines. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  somewhat  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  conserve  that  product,  and  loolc  out  for  the  future  as 
well  as  for  the  inunediate  present? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  that  product  is  not,  of  course,  fixed  at  all.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the  United  States  to  increase  its 
output  and  product  of  iron  ore,  and  encourage  the  development  of 
iron-ore  bodies. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  more  for  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  conserve  its  own  product  and  draw  ore  at  cheaper 
prices  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  we  Imew  just  how  much  we  have,  yes;  but  we 
have  no  idea  how  much  we  have.  I  think  we  have  infinitely  more 
that  we  can  now  see.  and  I  think  it  is  bound  to  increase. 

Mr.  Needham.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  immediate  exhaustion  of 
Ihe  supply? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  trust,  and  perhaps  other  large 
manufacturers  of  iron,  are  buying  up  low-grade  ore  fields,  now  that 
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they  do  not  expect  to  work  for  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty 
years,  just  to  have  it  in  stock? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  so  that  nobody  else  can  get  it  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  or  not.  That  would 
not  be,  however,  an  unnatural  investment  for  persons  to  make  who 
are  operating:  in  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  unpleasant  thing  for 
the  mills  that  have  to  use  iron  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mather,  have  you  noticed  any  more  competi- 
tion in  the  sale  of  your  ores  for  the  last  five  years  on  account  of  the 
foreign  impjort?  Have  you  had  to  reduce  the  price  at  all  on  account 
of  foreign  importation  lor  the  last  five  years,  up  to,  of  course,  the 
1st  of  October  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  has  not  been,  Mr.  Payne,  what  I  should  call  an  ap- 
preciable factor.  It  has.  had  an  influence,  but  I  should  not  say  it 
was  a  marked  influence. 

The  Chairbian.  How  much  did  it  lower  the  price  of  the  ores  from 
1905  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1908? 

Mr.  Mather.  What  was  the  price? 

The  Chairman.  How  much  lower  was  it?  How  much  lower  did 
you  make  the  price  of  the  ores  from  1905  up  to  January  1, 1908? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  prices  have  fluctuated.  I  should  say  that  in 
1908  they  were  lower  than  they  were  in  1907;  in  1907  they  were 
somewhat  higher  than  they  were  in  1906. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  lowering  of  prices, 
then? 

Mr.  Mather.  From  1905  to  1908? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  "feay  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  During  all  of  that  time? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  been  no  appreciable  lowering  of  the 
price  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1905  compared  with  flie  three 
years  after  1905? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  would  be  1900  to  1905? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.    The  price  did  not  go  down  any? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  price  fluctuated,  Mr.  Payne ;  but  I  would  not  be 
able  to  say  that  it  was  lower  in  1905. 

The  Chairman.  But  would  the  average  price  from  year  to  year 
decrease? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  it  has  been  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  half  a  million  tons  of  the  Cuban  ore  com- 
ing in  here  at  32  cents  you  have  not  felt  at  all  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  appreciably.  The  Lake  Superior  people  have 
not  felt  it  appreciably;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  few  questions. 
•  Mr.  Mather,  what  corporation  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  cost  of  production  of 
the  ore  fields  of  the  w^rld? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cost  abroad 
and  in  Germany  and  in  Cuba  in  comparison  with  the  cost  here? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  on  the  average,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  from  the  reports  that  I  have  before  me 
that  the  importations  of  ore  in  1907  were  about  a  little  over  1,000,000 
tons.  The  consumption  in  the  United  States  was  about  35,000,000 
tons.    Has  that  average  kept  up  for  the  last  four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  average  of  importation? 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  average  of  importations  as  compared  to  con- 
sumption. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  importations  in  the  past  have  been  higher  than 
that,  sir.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me,  but  I  should  say  that  in 
some  years  they  have  been  a  million  and  a  half  tons  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  less  production  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  the  consumption  of  35,000,000  a  fair  esti- 
mate? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  55,000,000,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  When? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Last  year. 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hhj:..  That  figure  of  35,000,000  was  in  1902,  Mr.  Underwood. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  production  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  in  1907 
was  about  42,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  But  the  total  production  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  the  United  States?    I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  total  amount  of  iron  ore  in  1902  was  35,000,- 
000  tons. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  not  state  what  the  total  amount  of  iron 
ore  was  that  was  produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  In  1902? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir;  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Witherbee  stated,  I  think,  that  you  could 

f:ive  us  the  cost  of  production  f.  o.  b.  the  steamer  or  the  car  of  the 
lesaba  ore. 

Mr.  Mather.  That  varies,  sir,  from  those  mills  which  are  surface 
mines,  which  are  operated  partly  with  the  steam  shovel,  and  those 
which  are  strictly  underground  mines.  I  should  say  that  that  would 
average,  on  board  the  cars,  from  50  to  60  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  labor  cost?  How  much  labor  cost  is 
involved,  as  distinguished  from  capital  investment? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  labor  cost  on  the  average  of  those  ores  is  about 
70  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy  per  cent.  The  point  of  assembling  tliat 
ore  at  the  furnace  is  either  Pittsburg  or,  m  the  future,  would  be 
Gary,  would  it  not — probablj^  those  two  points? 

Mr.  Mather.  Some  of  it  will  go  to  Gary;  yes,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  assembling  that  or? 
at  the  Pittsburg  furnaces? 

Mr.  Mather.  Tiiat  ore  would  cost,  at  Lake  Erie,  about 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  get  the  assembling  cost;  not  the  cost  of 
the  ore.     You  have  given  me  that.    I  want  to  get  the  shipping  cost. 

Mr.  Mathkh.  Oh,  outside  of  the  mining? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  me  the  cost  of  the  ore  f.  o.  b.  the  boat 
at  50  cents. 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  f .  o.  b.  the  cars  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  mines,  which  has  to  be  shipped  to  the 
boat? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  f.  o.  b.  the  boat  at  Duluth,  it  would  cost  80 
cents  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Now,  excluding  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the 
mine,  I  want  tOjget  the  cost  of  shipment  to  Piitsburg  from  the  Mesaba 
Range — the  freight  rates,  in  other  words. 

Mr.  Mather,   i  es.    The  freight  rate  would  be 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  mean  from  Lake  Erie  ports  to  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  the  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  the 
furnaces. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  freight  rates  from  the  mines  to  Pittsburg — ^the 
rail  rate  to  Duluth  from  the  mine  is  80  cents.  The  lake  rate  last  year 
was  75  cents.  This  year  it  was  05.  I  should  say  that  75  would  be  a 
fairer  rate.  That  would  be  $1.55.  The  rate  from  Lake  Erie  to  Pitts- 
burg is  from  95  cents  to  $1.    I  am  not  certain ;  I  think  it  is  $1,  sir. 

Ifr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $2.55  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  give  me  the  same  figures  to  Gary? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  freight  rate  to  Gary  would  be  the  same  as  to 
Lake  Erie.    You  would  deduct  the  freight ;  it  would  be  $1.55. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  Cuban  ore? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  transportation  from 
Cuba? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not.    I  have  had  no  experience  with  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  T  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  we  get  ore  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Mather.  Do  we  get  ore  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  A  li  .^e:  very  little. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  would  have  to  be  a  guess,  Mr.  Dalzell.  I  should 
say  that  it  would  be  less  than  250,000  tons. 

Mr.  D.vlzell.  That  would  be  an  average  yearly,  would  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know  how  much  ore  has  come  from  New- 
foundland, but  I  was  thinking  of  the  mines  up  north  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior. I  should  think  that  250,000  tons  would  be  the  maximum.  I 
doubt  if,  from  that  part,  they  have  ever  reached  quite  that  amount 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  where  do  they  come  in  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  They  would  come  into  the  lake  port  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  represent  what  is  known  as  "  the  Mesaba  Range 
interest?" 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  is  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  Range  is  in  Minnesota,  west  of  Lake 
Superior. 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  Then  these  interests  that  you  represent  are  entirely 
different? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  represent  one  mine  there,  but  it  is  only  a  small  mine. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Mather.  Our  interests  are  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cockrax.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Witherbee's  statement  as  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  production  in  the  Mesaba  Range  and  in  Ger- 
many? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  does  that  matter  strike  you?  Is  the  product 
of  the  Mesaba  Range  as  cheap,  as  easily  produced,  as  the  product  of 
the  German  mines?  Is  it  as  cheuply  produced?  Can  it  be  produced 
tiS  cheaply  as  the  product  of  the  German  mines? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  want  to  answer  that.  I  have  not  any 
sufficient  knowledge  about  that,  Mr.  Cockran.  As  to  the  Mesaba 
mines,  it  occurs  to  me  that  perhaps  there  is  a  slight  misapprehension 
in  the  minds  of  some  people  with  respect  to  them,  on  account  of  their 
being  operated  bv  a  steam  shovel,  but  they  are  only  operated  by 
a  steam  shovel  after  a  very  large  amount  of  surface  has  been  taken 
off.  Sometimes  that  has  amounted  to  as  high  as  the  thickness  of  100 
feet.  That  is  a  very  large  development  cost,  which,  of  course,  has 
to  be  added  to  the  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  And  that,  in  its  way,  you  understand,  is  similar  in 
its  application  to  the  cost  of  development  of  an  underground  mine. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Certainly.     It  is  part  of  the  capital  outlay. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  part  of  either  the  capital  outlay  or  tlie  operat- 
ing cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  Making  allowance  for  that,  do  you  know  of 
any  place  in  the  world  where  iron  ore  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  as 
there  in  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  they  can  produce  it  in  the  northern  part  of 
Sweden  as  cheaply.    I  happen  to  know  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  practically  not  in  competition  with  the 
American  mines  yet? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  is  the  only  place  I  know  about 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  an -apprehension  rather  than  a  fact? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  present  that  does  not  come  into  our  country.  . 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  at  this  moment  you  can  produce  your  ore  as 
cheaply  as  it  can  be  produced  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  ore? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  The  Mesaba  ore,  I  should  say,  could  be  produced  as 
cheaply  as  any  ore  in  the  world  that  comes  into  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  is  what  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  all  we  are  concerned  about 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  about  your  own  ore,  which  you  describe  as  the 
Lake  Superior  ore 

Mr.  Mjither.  The  Michigan  mines. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  more  expensive — more  costly  to  produce — 
than  the  Mesaba  product? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  more? 
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Mr.  Mather.  Probably  twice  as  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  are  you  able  to  get  a  market  at  all  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Mesaba  product,  then? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  are  nearer  the  lake,  and  have  a  less  lake-rail 
freight. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  balances  the  cost? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  balances  the  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  that  be  so,  how  could  any  foreign  product,  which 
has  to  cross  the  sea,  come  into  competition  with  yours,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  must  pay  the  cost  of  transportation,  and  you  are  close  to 
the  plac^  of  final  disposition? 

Mr.  Mather.  You  mean  how  can  it  come  in  competition  with  us? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  Why,  it  costs  us  more  to  get  down  to  the  eastern  fur- 
naces than  it  would  cost  ore  from  Cuba. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  go  to  Gary,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  No  ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did.  Was  I  wrong? 

Mr.  Mather.  There  is  ore  that  goes  to  Gary,  but  we  do  not  neces- 
sarily go  to  Gary. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  that  is  where  you  practically  dispose  of  your 
product,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  no;  there  has  not  been  any  disposed  of  there  yet. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that ;  but  under  the  arrangement  that 
is  now  being  made  for  manufacturing  in  the  future,  it  is  reasonably 
certain  that  that  is  where  you  will  deliver  ^our  product,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  We  might  deliver  part  of  it  there.  That  is  only  one 
port  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Will  you  not  deliver  practically  all  of  it  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  No,  sif^ 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where  else  will  you  send  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  will  go  to  all  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie.  They  will 
consume  much  more  than  Gary  will. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  will  be  all  around  the  ports  of  Lake  Erie? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  not  have  as  much  advantage  over  for- 
eign competitors  there  as  you  have  over  the  Mesaba  product  now? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  Lake  Erie? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mathf.r.  We  get  to  Lake  Erie  at  about  the  same  cost  as  the 
Mesaba  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  able  to  main- 
tain your  competition  with  the  Mesaba  ore,  though  it  cost  twice  as 
much  to  produce,  because  you  were  nearer  to  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely ;  but  that  makes  our  cost  at  the  lake  ports 
the  same. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly.  Then  would  you  not  have  a  still  greater 
advantage  as  against  any  foreign  competitor?  ^ 

Mr.  Mather.  Why  should  we?  We  are  just  the  same  as  the 
Mesaba  ore.  You  are  talking  about  us  in  competition  with  the 
Mesaba  ore,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  I  am  talking  about  your  company  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foreign  producer — the  producer  in  Spain,  Cuba,  etc 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  have  a  still  greater  advantage  over  for- 
eign competition  in  the  way  of  proximity  to  the  place  of  manufacture 
than  you  have  over  the  Mesaba  producer? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  in  the  eastern  market;  no,  sir.  They  can  get 
there  cheaper  than  we  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  now  about  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports. 

Mr.  Mather.  At  the  Lake  Erie  ports  we  have  an  advantage  over 
the  foreign  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  could  defy  competition  there? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  think  we  could  defy  competition  at  Lake  Erie 
ports. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  your  product  goes  to  the  east- 
em  factories? 

Mr.  Mather.  That  varies.  It  has  been  from  2,000,000  to  3,000,000 
tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  And  that  is  about  a  little  less  than  a  tenth  of  your 
entire  product? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  a  tenth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  a  tenth.  So  that  for  nine-tenths  of  you«, 
product  you  are  practically  beyond  the  reach  of  competition  with  tb# 
foreigner? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  the  present  rate  of  duty;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No,  no ;  I  mean  without  any  rate  of  duty  whatever. 
I  mean  xmder  absolutely  free-trade  conditions,  you  have  the  cheapest 
ore? 

Mr.  Mather.  You  must  bear  in  mind,  sir,  that  our  ore  is  not  all 
consumed  at  Lake  Erie ;  it  is  consumed  at  Pittsburff. 

Mr.  Cockran.  My  dear  sir,  you  have  explainea  that  to  me  very 
thoroughly,  and  your  answers  are  all  very  luminous.  There  is  no 
room  for  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Mather.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  unclerstand  that  about  90  per  cent  of  your  product 
either  goes  to  Lake  Erie  ports,  or  will  go  there  when  the  Gary  fur- 
naces are  opened,  and  about  10  per  cent  of  your  product  goes  to 
eastern  factories? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  does  not  stay  at  Lake  Erie,  90  per  cent  of  it.  The 
bulk  of  it  goes  down  to  interior  points  by  rail  from  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  us  get  back  to  that,  then,  at  the  risk  of  weari- 
some repetition.  The  advantage  that  you  have  over  the  Mesaba 
product  in  the  Lake  Erie  transportation  is  sufficient  to  balance  the 
difference  in  cost  of  production.    Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  we  get  to  Lake  Erie  at  about  the  same  price 
as  the  cost  at  Mesaba. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  that  advantage  against  every  other  pro- 
ducer in  the  world.  You  have  that  equal  advantage  over  any  other 
|)roducer  in  the  way  of  access  to  Pittsburg  or  any  of  these  places 
where  the  article  is  manufactured  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  think  that  Cuban  ore  could  get  to  Pittsburg 
as  cheaply  as  we  could,  as  far  as  transportation  cost  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Does  all  this  mean  that  Cuban  ore  can  come  into 
competition  with  your  product  at  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  should  think  it  might.  I  am  not  definite  in  regard 
to  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  see,  when  it  comes  to  fixing  the  revenue  laws 
of  a  country,  one  has  to  be  certain  about  one's  facts. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely.  I  shall  be  glad  to  put  in  a  brief  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  you  would  not  want  to  speak  of  that  affirmatively 
now — positively  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  definitely  one  way  or  the  other ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Frankly,  is  there  any  place  in  the  world  where  iron 
ore  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  in  America? 

Mr.  Mather,  ilian  where? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Than  in  your  place  and  in  the  Mesaba  Range? 

Mr.  Mather.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  have  already  said  particularly,  I  know,  in  Sweden, 
rf    Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know;  but  that  is  not  produced. 
.     Mr.  Mather.  You  asked  me  if  it  were  produced. 

Mr.  G>CKRAN.  No,  no;  I  mean  actual  production,  where  mines  are 
actually  in  operation.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  potential  production 
m  Sweden. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  produced  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  an  actual  production  there. 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  produced  there,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  export? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  is  exported — ^not  to  the  United  States,  but  to  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Mr.  CociuiAN.  I  am  speaking  of  what  comes  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Mather.  Ah;  I  did  not Tcnow  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  speaking  of  the  product  of  foreign  mines  com- 
ing into  this  country.  Is  there  any  that,  west  of  the  Alleghenies, 
could  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  I  think  the  mines  of  Spain  and  the  mifws  of 
Cuba  can  mine  the  ore  cheaper  than  we  can.  ^^ 

Mr.  C!ocKRAK.  If  we  grant  that,  still  they  have  a  much  longer 
transportation,  an  added  cost  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  think  not — not  very  much.  Of  course  water 
transportation  is  not  as  costly  as  rail  transportation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  most  of  the  Spanish  product  comes  from  Vigo, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Bilbao,  I  believe;  and  some  of  it  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  comes  from  Vigo  principally? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  have  said  so.  I  thought  it  came  from 
Bilbao — which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  liowever. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  thmk  that  is  so.  You  are  right.  That  has 
to  be  landed  at  New  York,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  At  our  Atlantic  ports ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  it  has  got  to  be  transshipped  and  trans- 
ported across  the  Alleghenies  to  Pittsburg.  Do  we  understand  \'ou 
to  say  that  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  that  ore  from  Bilbao  to  Pittsburff 
is  less  than  the  freight  on  a  ton  of  ore  from  your  mine  to  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  !Mather.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  it  would  not  be  tkr 
away  from  that;  I  thought  we  would  meet  them  very  close  to  Pitts- 
burg. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  well,  then;  you  could  meet  them  very  close  to 
Pittsburg.  There  would  not  be  any  decisive  advantage  over  you  at 
Pittsburg? 

Mr.  AETHER.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  have  the  advantage  over  them  at  the 
Lake  Erie  ports? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  great  necessity  for  a  pro- 
tective tariff  under  those  conditions? 

Mr.  Mather.  A  protective  tariff  on  iron  ore? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  I  do.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  some  protective 
tariff  under  the  conditions  under  which  we  hnve  developed  this  in- 
dustry.   It  should  not  be  taken  off  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  consider  that  you  ought  to  have  a  protection 
rather  by  way  of  reward  for  what  you  have  done  than  to  moet  any 
a.ctual  necessity  that  you  now  experience? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  would  not  say  that — to  keep  up  the  conditions 
under  which  we  are  now  operating. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  conditions? 

Mr.  Mather.  Conditions  of  cost — labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  at  the  present  cost,  I  understood  you  to  say — 
perhaps  I  am  wrong  about  it;  let  me  repeat  it  again — that  at  Pitts- 
burg you  would  meet  them  in  close  and  deadly  eiirnest,  with  little  ad- 
vantage on  either  side;  that  at  all  the  Lake  Erie  ports  you  would 
have  a  decided  advantage  over  them. 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  those  circumstances,  can  you  explain  what 
necessity  you  find  for  protection? 

Mr.  Mather.  If  they  could  come  into  Pittsburg  that  would  cut  off 
the  market  which  we  now  occupy  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  say  you  have  a  r:)thor  g()!)d  fighting  chance 
against  them  at  Pittsburg  even  under  existing  conditions. 

Mr.  Mather.  Precisely.  We  miglit  have  to  lower  our  prices  to 
meet  them,  might  we  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  is  quite  possible.  But  by  lowering  vour 
price  you  might  enormously  increase  your  output,  might  you  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  said  "might;"  I  did  not  say  "necessarily." 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  think  so,  under  the  circumstances  that 
you  mention,  if  it  were  only  to  meet  Cuban  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  wherever  there  is  a  reduction  of  price  it  always 
stimulates  consumption,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  necessarily;  no. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  is  this  argument  going  to  be  prolonged? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  until  1  get  an  answer,  Air.  Cliairman,  if  I  can. 
You  can  stop  it  if  you  want  to. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  you  were  asking  him 
any  questions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  been  trying  to  find  out  from  this  witness  a 
reason  for  any  protective  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  ask  him,  then? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Unfortunately,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you 
can  not  hear  me. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  not  interrogating  him  as  to  competition 
with  another  home  producer? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  I  am  asking  him  with  reference  to  the  product 
of  Bilbao,  in  Spain. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  agree  to  stay  with  us  until  midnight 
to-night,  I  will  not  obiect. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  stay  with  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  I  get 
a  chance,  with  the  utmost  possible  pleasure.  I  always  part  from  you 
with  regret. 

Now,  I  come  back  to  the  question  which  was  pending.  Will  jrou 
give  us  any  definite  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  retain  a  protective 
tariff  here  in  competition  with  these  products  from  Bilbao,  in  view  of 
your  testimony  that  you  can  meet  them  practicallj  on  equal  terms  at 
Pittsburg,  and  with  an  advantage  at  the  Lake  Erie  ports? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  because  it  would  restrict  our  market.  It  would 
take  away  our  market  in  the  East,  and  it  would  restrict  us  at  Pitts- 
burff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Conceding  that  reason,  a  very  small  protective  tariff 
would  be  sufficient  to  ffive  you  an  advantage,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  thiiik,  as  I  said,  that  30  to  32  cents  would  be  a  fair 
thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  you  have  got  them  on  practically  equal  terms 
at  Pittsburg,  and  at  an  advantage  on  Lake  Erie,  surely  you  do  not 
want  the  tariff  taxation  as  high  as  32  cents  for  protection?  You  do 
for  advantage,  but  not  for  actual  protection? 

Mr.  Mather.  Well,  we  do  not  want  to  have  to  reduce  our  industry. 

The  Chairman.  This  gentleman  has  stated  that  he  can  not  see 
any  appreciable  difference  in  the  competition  on  ore  coming  in  here 
from  Cuba  at  a  Cuban  ad  valorem  oi  10  per  cent.  It  seems  to  me 
that  that  has  gotten  down  to  a  pretty  small 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  yes;  he  said  he  did  not  see  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  last  five  years. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  that  is  his  testimony,  that  there  is  not  any  ap- 
preciable difference  between  the  two,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let 
the  testimony  rest  on  that  and  to  express  my  acknowledgments  for 
having  had  so  much  light  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  pig  iron  will  a  ton  of  iron  ore  make? 

Mr.  Mather.  About  half  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  make  it  into  pig  iron  up  there,  and 
ship  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  that  shape?  Is  there  any  difference 
in  the  rate  on  iron  ore  and  pig  iron  for  a  given  distance? 

Mr.  Mather.  Oh,  yes.  Pig  iron,  as  a  general  thing,  as  a  com- 
modity, costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  much  more,  does  it — not  double? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  about  that.    It  costs  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  reason  you  do  not  make  it  into  pig  iron  up 
there? 

Mr.  Mather.  It  costs  too  much  to  get  the  fuel  up  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  it  cost  any  more  to  get  the  fuel  up  there  than  it 
docs  to  get  the  ore  down  to  the  fuel  ? 

Mr.  Mather.  Yes;  per  ton  of  iron,  it  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  not  got  the  coal  or  the  limestone? 
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Mr.  Mather.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  not  the  upshot  of  this  whole  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  duty,  that  25  cents  a  ton  duty  would  give  you  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  over  all  foreign  competitors  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  know  you  would  not  want  to  say  it,  but  won't  you 
say  it? 

Mr.  Mather.  No;  I  won't     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Boutell.  Of  course  I  can  not  compel  you  to;  but  our  sources 
of  information,  of  course,  are  not  limited  to  tne  witnesses  that  appear 
before  us. 

Mr.  Mather.  No. 

Mr.  Pou.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  have  taken  up  my  full 
share  of  the  time.  I  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  ask  just  one 
question. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  fail  to  occupy  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Just  one  question :  I  have  frequently  seen  it  stated  that 
the  average  rate  of  duty  under  the  steel  schedules  of  the  Wilson  bill 
was  higher  than  under  the  same  schedules  of  the  McKinley  bill.  Do 
you  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Mather.  X  can  not  answer  that,  sir,  because  my  interests  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  afraid  of  Belgium? 

Mr.  Mather.  Not  on  iron  ore;  no. 


ANDBEW  T.  ElOnS,  OF  ElOnS  &  CO.,  FHILADEIFHIA,  FA.,  BECOM- 
MENDS  BEFEAL  OF  DUTY  ON  IBON  OBE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i?,  1908. 
Hon.,  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Dear  Sir:  As  I  am  in  the  business  of  importing  and  assembling 
foreign  iron  ores  for  pig-iron  and  steel-making  purposes  probably 
anything  I  may  say  favoring  the  repeal  of  present  duty  on  iron  ore 
will  be  received  with  suspicion  of  self-interest,  but  that  this  view 
would  be  unfair  to  me  I  trust  will  develop  ere  the  close  of  this  letter. 
I  have  been  in  the  foreign  ore  business  for  half  a  lifetime  and  am, 
I  think,  very  conversant  with  such  sources  of  supply  and  probable 
quantities  available  to  this  country.  With  the  exception  of  Cuba, 
and  to  some  extent  Newfoundland,  I  believe  that  unless  new  de- 
posits are  discovered  and  operated  the  repeal  of  the  entire  duty  of 
40  cents  per  ton  would  not  m  itself  add  much  tonnage  to  our  iron- 
ore  imports.  I  say  this  for  two  prime  reasons:  (1)  As  soon  as  the 
repeal  became  effective  foreign  miners  would  demand  part  of  the 
duty  in  higher  prices.  (2)  Any  increased  demand  for  transports 
would  advance  n*eights,  and  that  portion  of  the  duty  not  obtained 
by  the  miner  would  be  taken  by  the  shipowner.  But  wnile  the  eastern 
smelter  would  not  benefit  by  putting  the  actual  duty  in  his  pocket,  ho 
would  greatly  benefit  by  insurance,  to  the  extent  of  the  duty,  against 
increased  cost  through  miners'  higher  demands  and  of  increased  cost 
of  transportation.  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion owns  or  controls  some  60  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior  iron-ore 
production,  and  enjoys  sufficient  influence  over  the  remaining  40  per 
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cent  to  shape  its  policy ;  hence  at  any  day  a  lake  ore  combination  may 
increase  the  ore  cost  to  independents  to  a  point  where  operation 
would  be  impossible.  The  really  poor  end  of  the  steel  business  is 
the  end  that  creates  its  prime  necessity — pig  iron — while  the  high 
prices  made  possible  for  steel  have  conferred  great  benefit  on  steel 
itself — benefit  that  the  manufacturer  of  pig  iron  has  not  been  able 
to  share  in  anything  like  due  proportion.  I  know  furnace  men  with 
their  worldly  goods  invested  in  pig-iron  plants  who  are  as  poor  to-day 
as  ten  years  ago — the  spread  in  the  selling  price  between  pig  iron  and 
steel  having  all  along  been  unfair  to  pig  iron.  In  conclusion,  I  have 
every  hope  that  your  wide  investigations  will  uncover  the  truth — 
truth  that  the  American  ore  producer  will  not  be  disadvantaged  one 
iota  through  the  repeal  of  iron-ore  duty,  and  that  the  pig-iron  pro- 
ducer by  reason  of  its  repeal  will  be  able  to  carry  on  his  avocation 
with  less  menace  to  his  business  welfare.  In  fact,  increased  importa- 
tions of  the  foreign  low  phosphorous  ores  free  of  all  duty  would  stim- 
ulate development  of  domestic  mining  (and  consequent  increased  em- 
ployment of  domestic  labor),  especially  in  Eastern  States,  where 
iron-ore  properties  remain  unworked  because  phosphorus  in  the  ore 
is  too  high  to  make  merchantable  iron  without  admixture  of  ores  low 
in  phosphorus  which  are  best  available  from  foreign  sources  free  of 
duty.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  repeal  of  ore 
duty  would  mean  the  encouragement  of  repeal  or  a  lowering  of  the 
present  duty  on  pig  iron,  then  it  were  better  to  leave  the  duty  on  ore 
where  it  is,  for,  be  assured,  that  pig  iron  can  stand  no  reduction  from 
present  duty.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  foreign  free-on-board  pig- 
iron  prices,  and  add  the  ocean  freight  rate,  insurance,  and  charges,  to 
realize  the  blow  to  our  eastern  makers  by  any  lowering  of  the  tariff 
on  pig  iron.  Whether  the  duty  on  iron  ore  stands  or  is  repealed  will 
mate  no  difference  to  the  writer,  as  he  sees  it.  He  speaks  unselfishly 
for  a  great  interest  (pig  iron)  in  the  eastern  portion  of  this  country 
that  stands  in  urgent  need  of  your  wise  conclusions. 
Respectfully, 

Andrew  J.  Ennis. 


THE  TT.  S.  GEOLOGICAL  STTEVEY  FTIBNISHES  INFOEMATION  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  FEBCENTAGES  OF  IBON  IN  OBES. 

Washington,  January  5,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  G. 
Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  December  31  regarding 
the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ores  of  various  districts  in  the  United 
States  and  in  those  imported  from  Newfoundland,  Spain,  and  Cuba, 
I  have  collected  the  following  data : 

Percentage  of  iron  in  Lake  Superior  ores,  1905,  59.6  per  cent;  1906, 
53  to  65  per  cent,  average  about  59 ;  1907,  52  to  64  per  cent,  average 
about  58. 

Average  analysis  for  1905. 

Iron 59. 600 

Silica J 7. 500 

Phosphoms .  067 

Sulphur .019 

61318— 80HED  a— 09 3 
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Average  analyses  of  the  Clinton  ores  of  Alabama, 

"  hard  "  to  "  soft  "  ores 

showing  the  gradation  from 

r 

1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

Iron. 

87.00 
7.14^ 

19.20 
.80 
.06 

46.70 

12.76 

8.70 

.49 

.06 

60.44 

12.10 

4.66 

.46 

.07 

64.70 

Bllica 

Lime -    

— 

18.70 
.60 

Phosphorus—.    ..... _    .    —    ......    ...    .....    ___ 

.10 

Sulphur —    ..       -.            -    

.06 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  Clinton  ores  mined  in  Alabama  are 
hard  ores  and  have  an  average  percentage  of  iron  somewhat  below  37. 

Average  analyses  of  magnetite  ores  of  the  Adirondacks, 

CRUDE    ORE. 

Bessemer:  Per  cent 

Iron 40.000    to   67.00 

Phosphorus .002  to       .05 

Non-Bessemer : 

Iron 40.000   to   67.00 

Phosphorus .500   to     1.30 

CONCENTRATED. 

Per  cent. 
Iron 64   to  68 

Analyses  of  broum  ores  of  Moa,  Mayari,  and  Gubitas  fields  in  northern  Cuba^ 


1. 

t. 

8. 

Iron..      ..   ...        .    

.016 
6.60- 

62.00 

.037 

2.62 

64.69 

SiUca 

.01» 
2.61 

Analysis  No.  1  shows  the  average  of  a  large  number  of  samples 
collected  in  the  Mayari  field,  while  analyses  2  and  3  show  the  com- 
position of  selected  samples  taken  from  the  other  fields. 

Analyses  showing  the  composition  of  iron  ores  imported  from  Spain  as  given  by 
Whitwell,  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 

Per  cent. 

Brown  hematite 48  to  50 

Red  hematite 54  to  56 

Spathic  iron  ore  or  iron  carbonate: 

Before  roasting 40  to  4& 

After  roasting 55  to  60 

Average  analysis  of  iron  ores  from  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland, 

Per  cent. 

Iron 52. 00  to  54. 00 

Silica 13. 00  to   9.00 

Phosphorus .  85  to     .  74 

Sulphur .  03  to     .  05 

This  analysis  shows  the  composition  of  the  oxidized  ores  which 
have  now  been  nearly  exhausted,  so  that  the  present  ores  would  prob- 
ably not  average  more  than  40  or  45  per  cent  iron. 
I  trust  that  these  analyses  will  be  satisfactory. 
Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  Otis  SMrru, 
Director  United  States  Geological  Survey^ 
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F.  S.  WITHEBBEE,  OF  WITHEBBEE,  SHEBHAN  &  CO.,  NEW  YOBE 
CITY,  FILES  A  STJFPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO 
ntON  OBE  DEPOSITS. 

United  States  Express  Building,  2  Eector  Street, 

New  Yorkj  January  6j  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

GJiairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  31st  ultimo  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  I 
would  say  that  we  mine  two  grades  of  iron  ore,  known  as  our  "  new 
bed  "  and  "  old  bed  "  deposits. 

The  "new  bed"  deposit  averages  about  50  per  cent  in  metallic 
iron  as  it  is  mined,  but  when  crushed  and  separated  it  has  a  yield  of 
about  65  per  cent  metallic  iron.  The  purpose  of  concentratmgf  this 
ore  is  to  eliminate  the  rock  and  other  gangue  connected  with  \t^  so 
that  it  will  bear  transportation  to  distant  points  of  consumption^ 
which  it  would  not  do  ii  shipped  in  its  crude  state. 

The  "  old  bed  "  deposit,  when  mined,  runs  about  60  per  cent  metal- 
lic iron,  and  after  being  concentrated  runs  up  to  66  per  cent  metallic 
ircHi.  The  object  of  crushing  and  concentrating  this  grade  is  to  re- 
move the  phosphorus  from  the  same,  which  in  its  crude  state  amounts 
to  1\  to  2  per  cent,  and  when  concentrated  is  reduced  to  about  one- 
half  of  1  per  cent,  and  therefore  its  consumption  is  greatly  aug- 
mented, as  the  amount  of  phosphorus  in  pig  iron  is  limited,  and  if 
our  "  old  bed  "  ore  were  sold  only  in  its  crude  form  its  sale  would  be 
that  much  curtailed. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  this  separating  process  requires 
considerable  additional  labor  and  increases  materially  the  cost  of  the 
ore;  but,  as  I  have  said  above,  this  is  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact 
that  our  customers  have  to  pay  for  less  freight  on  our  ore,  as  a  ton  of 
it  contains  higher  units  of  iron  than  when  in  its  crude  form. 

I  am  preparing  a  short  brief,  which  I  will  hope  to  get  off  to  you 
in  the  near  future,  somewhat  amplifying  my  testimony  before  your 
committee  on  November  25.  This  brief  will  go  in  to  you  at  the  same 
time  that  the  iron  and  steel  people  present  theirs  on  the  other 
schedules. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  S.  Wftherbee, 

President  Witherbee,  Sherman  &  Co*^ 

Iron  Ore^  Pig  Iron^  and  Phosphates. 


F.  S.  WITHEBBEE,  NEW  TOBK  CITY,  FILES  ADDITIONAL  STATE- 
MENT  BELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  IBON  OBE. 

2  Rector  Street, 
New  York  City^  January  13^  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  your  commit- 
tee when  I  appeared  before  it  on  November  25,  1908,  I  herewith 
submit  a  short  brief,  amplifying  somewhat  my  testimony  on  the  iron- 
or%  schedule. 
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The  principal  iron-ore  districts  in  the  East  are  located  in  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  and  to  show  the  effect 
foreign  ore  importations  have  upon  the  iron  ore  produced,  I  will 
submit  to  your  committee  the  production  of  these  States  separately, 
and  then  compare  with  their  total  production  the  amount  or  foreign 
ore  imported  in  the  corresponding  years. 


Yen  r. 


1897 7'A742 

lb9H 773.082 

18V9 1.009.327 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Pennsyl- 
vania. 


New  York. 


New 
Jersey. 


h77,684 
1,010.684 
822, 932 
614.599 
397, 107 
M)H,717 
9U»,  429 
837,2^7 


335.725 
179,951 
443.710 
441,4^5 
420,218 
.555,321 
510,460 
842.303 
139,  y37 
041,992 
375,020 


Total. 


254.235 
275,  -438 
266, IKS 
344,247 
401,989 
411,879 
484,7% 
499,949 
6'26,271 
542,518 
549,700 


1,313,702 
1,228,471 
1,709,302 
1.663.416 
1.8ii2.891 
1.820.132 
l.r»i»9.855 
1.739.;;59 
2,474,925 
2.f<i3.939 
2, 76_',  C67 


Importa- 
titnia. 


489,970 

187,218 

674,082 

897,831 

966.950 

1, 165, 470 

980, 440 

487,613 

845.651 

1,0<.0,390 

1,229,168 


I  make  this  comparison  to  show  to  what  extent  foreign  ores  com- 
pete with  the  domestic  ore  mined  in  the  East. 

In  fixing  a  duty  on  iron  ore  I  think  three  important  points  should 
be  considered. 

First.  The  present  duty  of  40  cents  a  ton  is  practically  the  equiva- 
lent of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  about  10  per  cent.  This  is  lower  than 
almost  any  other  duty  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedule,  and  is  really  a 
duty  based  on  the  principle  of  "a  tariff  for  revenue  only"  rather 
than  of  one  designea  to  protect  "  home  industry." 

Secondly.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  the  deposits  of  Spain,  Cuba,  and  Newfoundland — the  principal 
sources  from  which  foreign  ore  is  exported — are  located  practically 
on  the  seaboard,  and  they  possess,  therefore,  unusual  facilities  for 
reaching  this  country  at  very  low  freight  rates.  I  understand  that 
freights  from  Spain  vary  from  ballast  rates  up  to,  say,  very  rarely 
$2.50  per  ton,  while  from  Newfoundland  and  Cuba  steady  rates  can 
be  obtained  under  $1  per  ton.  As  the  bulk  of  foreign  ore  comes  from 
these  last  two  countries,  through  rates  can  be  obtained  from  the 
mines  to  points  of  consumption  in  the  East  at  an  average  of  not  over 
$1.50  per  ton,  while  the  average  rate  from  the  Lake  Champlain  ore 
district — which  is  the  largest  in  the  East — to  the  same  points  of  con- 
sumption is  at  least  $1.90  per  ton. 

The  third  point  which  you  should  take  into  consideration  is  that 
the  miner  has  to  compete  largely  with  the  very  cheap  labor  of  Spain 
and  Cuba.  As  bearing  on  that  point,  I  would  say  that  my  own  com- 
pany— and,  I  believe,  all  Eastern  mining  corporations  are  paying 
about  the  same  wages — have  paid  the  following  average  wages: 

Year: 

1005 per  day—  $1. 94 

1906  do 2. 00 

1007   •- do 2. 13 

1908   (to  December  1) do 2.02 

This  average  is  made  up  by  averaging  the  different  classes  of  those 
employed  in  actually  mining  our  ore  and  does  not  include  any  of 
our  salaried  oflBcials. 
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I  have  no  actual  data  to  show  what  wages  are  being  paid  for  a 
similar  class  of  labor  in  foreign  ore-producing  countries,  but  from 
vhat  I  know  personallj[  of  their  mining  conditions,  I  am  confident 
the  average  will  be  considerably  below  $1.25  if  not  below  $1. 

As  to  costs,  I  must  again  confine  myself  largely  to  what  my  own 
company  is  doinff,  but  our  Lake  Champlain  deposits  are  so  much  more 
extensive  than  those  of  New  Jersey,  I  can  safely  venture  to  say  that 
in  giving  you  our  costs  I  am  understating  those  of  nearly  all  other 
eastern  mines,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Cornwall  (Pa.) 
district.  We  have  always  calculated  that  the  lower  freight  rates 
from  New  Jersey  mines  to  the  same  points  of  consumption  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  put  the  delivered  price  of  their  ore  on  about  the  same 
basis  as  our  Lake  Champlain  ores.  As  a  large  proportion  of  eastern 
ores  are  separated  to  enminate  the  deleterious  or  lean  gangue,  the 
following  costs  submitted  to  you  include  the  cost  of  separation,  viz : 
For  the  year  1907,  the  cost  at  average  points  of  competition  with 
foreign  ores  was  $4,669  per  ton,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  0.073 
cent  per  unit  metallic  iron;  for  the  eleven  months  of  1908  (Januair 
to  November,  inclusive)  the  cost  as  above  was  $4,507  per  ton,  which 
is  equivalent  to  about  0.070  cent  per  unit  metallic  iron. 

In  these  costs  no  return  is  allowed  on  capital  invested  or  profits. 

Owing  to  the  hazards  of  mining,  together  with  the  extinguishment 
of  ore  reserves,  a  fair  return  on  value  of  ore  beds  and  capital  in- 
vested is  essential. 

Labor  in  mining  alone  (including  separation)  is  represented  by  the 
following  percentages:  In  1907,  58  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ore;  in 
1908,  52  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  ore. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  actual  costs  of  foreign  ore,  but 
I  know  large  quantities  have  been  sold  during  the  past  year,  deliv- 
ered at  competitive  points  of  consumption  on  the  basis  of  7i  to  8 
cents  a  unit,  which  undoubtedly  includes  a  profit  to  the  producer. 
I  also  know  that  in  Germany  some  ores  are  sold  at  points  of  con- 
sumption from  75  cents  to  $2.50  per  ton,  according  to  the  grade. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  reauctions  should  be  made  in  our  pres- 
ent tariff  where  practicable,  but  that  such  reductions  should  be 
conservative,  not  radical  in  character^  and  afford  adequate  protection 
alike  to  capital  and  labor  employed  in  the  industries  affected. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  S.  WiTHERBEE, 

Witherhee^  Sherman  c6  Co.^  Port  Henry ^  N.  Y. 
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[Paragraph  674.] 

THE  GENEEAL  CHEMICAL  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THINKS  THAT 
A  DUTY  ON  SULPHTJRET  OF  IRON  WOULD  BE  INJURIOUS  TO 
THE  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY. 

New  York,  November  25^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  General  Chemical  Company  would  regard  the 
enactment  of  any  duty  on  pyrites  ore,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  as  in- 
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jurious  to  the  chemical  industry,  and  to  all  industries  dependent 
thereon. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  reasons :  , 

This  article  is  the  principal  raw  material  of  the  whole  chemical 
industry.  It  is  the  raw  material  from  which  sulphuric  acid  is  well 
and  cheaply  made,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  an  article  of  manufacture 
which  is  essential  to  almost  all  other  chemical  operations.  The 
United  States  is  relatively  poor  in  deposits  of  pyrites.  The  domestic 
production  of  pyrites  in  1907  amounted  to  262,000  tons,  while  im- 
portations amounted  to  656,000  tons. 

Twenty  years  ago  most  of  the  sulphuric  acid  was  made  from  brim- 
stone imported  from  Sicily.  In  1887  sulphuric  acid  of  50°  Baimi6, 
known  as  chamber  acid,  which  is  the  acid  used  in  making  fertilizers, 
sold  at  about  $12  a  ton  on  the  average.  At  the  present  time  it  sells 
for  only  about  $6  per  ton.  This  enormous  reduction  in  price  has 
been  due  in  large  measure  to  the  substitution  of  cheap  pyrites  ore,  or 
sulphuret  or  iron,  for  Sicily  brimstone  as  the  raw  material. 

Outside  of  the  chemical  trade  sulphuric  acid  is  directly  essential  to 
the  prosecution  of  many  industries.  Its  greatest  use  is  in  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  for  farming  operations.  It  is  equally  essential 
in  the  refining  of  oil,  in  the  making  of  smokeless  powder  and  of 
d^amite.  It  is  consequently  almost  directly  essential  to  all  forms  of 
mining  operations  and  railroad  construction  work.  The  tin-plate 
industry  is  dependent  upon  it,  as  is  that  of  steel  and  wire,  and  so  is  it 
with  the  textile  industries.  Analysis  will  show  that  there  are  few  ar- 
ticles of  manufacture  in  the  production  of  which  sulphuric  acid  has 
not  entered  directly  or  indirectly  at  some  stage  of  the  operation.  So 
great  an  authority  as  Humboldt  has  said*  that  the  best  measure  of  the 
degree  of  civilization  of  any  country  is  the  extent  of  its  use  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  present  development  of  the  chemical  industry  is 
regarded  by  those  who  should  know  as  but  the  bc»ginning  of  the 
capabilities  of  that  industry.  New  products  of  chemical  manufac- 
ture are  developing  continually;  the  possibilities  of  such  in  the  future 
are  limited  only  by  human  ingenuity  and  the  cost  of  producing.  A 
country  which  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  progress  should  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  as  regards  other  countries  in  the  production  of 
sulphuric  acid  would  have  no  chance  whatever  in  the  struggle  for 
industrial  supremacy. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  it  would  seem  that  pyrites  is  more  nearly 
related  to  the  chemical  schedule  than  to  the  schedule  regarding 
metals  now  under  discussion. 

Pyrites  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  cheap  production  of  chem- 
icals; it  has  almost  an  infinitesimal  bearing  upon  metals.  The  total 
iron  contents  of  all  the  pyrites  ore  imported  hardly  amounts  to  1 
per  cent  of  the  iron  ore  mined  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  sulphur  contents  of  the  pyrites  so  imported  constitutes  more  than 
70  per  cent  of  this  country's  entire  consumption  of  pyrites  ore.  The 
United  Stiates  is  incapable  at  the  present  time  of  supplying  this  raw 
material  from  its  own  resources. 

The  success  and  the  continued  development  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try are  dependent  upon  having  this  principal  raw  material  free. 

Free  raw  materials  are  the  more  necessary  to  the  chemical  indus- 
try because  of  the  small  measure  of  protection  afforded  to  its  prod- 
ucts by  the  present  tariff.    A  glance  at  the  present  tariff  will  show 
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that  about  2,148  articles  are  treated  therein.  Of  these  some  1,692 
are  protected  by  duties,  while  some  456  is  the  total  number  on  the 
free  list  The  chemical  schedule  is  composed  of  about  288  articles, 
of  which  about  138  are  on  the  free  list  Thus  the  chemical  schedule, 
furnishing  but  13^  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  articles  treated, 
furnishes  to  the  free  list  nearly  30  per  cent  of  its  subject-matter.  In 
other  words,  there  are  proportionately  more  than  twice  as  many 
chemical  articles  on  the  free  list  as  there  are  of  articles  from  the 
other  schedules.  To  the  extent  that  this  great  discrimination  against 
the  chemical  industry  has  tended  to  injure  that  industry,  the  injury 
has  been  partly  offset  in  the  past  by  the  placing  on  the  free  list  of  sev- 
eral of  its  important  raw  materials,  more  particularly  the  article  here 
in  question.  If  sulphuret  of  iron  is  now  to  oe  placed  upon  the  dutiable 
list,  the  whole  subject  of  the  chemical  schedules  will  have  to  be  re- 
vised from  that  point  of  view,  and  in  order  to  do  justice  a  very  con- 
siderable duty  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  almost  every  article  now 
free.  Not  only  so,  but  the  duti^  of  the  dutiable  list  will  have  to  be 
raised,  for  the  degree  of  protection  accorded  to  the  chemical  articles 
that  are  protected  is  much  inferior  to  that  given  as  the  average  of 
the  other  schedules.  Such  a  course  would  inevitably  enhance  the 
price  of  sulphuric  acid  and  of  all  other  chemicals  made  by  the  under- 
signed and  other  chemical  manufacturers.  It  would  increase  the  cost 
of  all  articles  in  which  sulphuric  acid  enters  largely.  It  would  in 
particular  raise  the  price  of  fertilizers  and  the  cost  of  farming  opera- 
tions.   It  would  tend  to  check  the  expansion  of  the  chemical  industry. 

The  artificial  encouragement  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff  of 
the  mining  of  pyrites  in  this  country  would  mean  a  step  backward  in 
the  policy  of  conserving  the  national  resources. 

It  would  tend  to  cause  our  own  meager  supplies  of  pyrites  to  be 
exhausted  long  before  their  time.  It  is  doubtless  good  policy  to 
encourage  the  use  of  our  own  natural  resources  where  these  are  of 
vast  extent,  but  it  can  not  be  wise,  in  the  interest  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  to  stimulate  such  consumption  to  a  premature  exhaustion 
where  the  natural  supplies  are  meager.  The  General  Chemical  Com- 
pany is  able  to  look  at  this  question  in  a  disinterested  way,  since  it 
not  only  imports  but  inines  large  quantities  of  the  ores  in  question. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  good  policy  for  us  to  exhaust  rapidly  our 
reserve  supplies  of  these  ores  when  we  can  get  a  large  part  of  such 
supplies  at  reasonable  prices  from  foreign  countries.  We  submit 
that  what  is  a  wise  policy  for  the  conservation  of  natural  resources 
for  us  in  our'  smaller  affairs  would  be  an  equally  wise  policy  for  the 
nation  in  its  larger  affairs. 

The  business  of  the  General  Chemical  Company  is  more  particu- 
larly that  of  heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  in  its  various 
forms,  muriatic  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  sulphate  of  soda,  alums, 
sulphate  of  alumina,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  the  like — articles  oi 
great  bulk  and  selling  at  low  prices,  from  a  fraction  of  a  cent  to  a 
few  cents  a  pound,  and  all  entering  as  constituents  into  the  manu- 
facture of  other  articles.  The  companv  has  a  list  of  several  thousand 
customers  on  its  books.  Its  principal  interest  in  the  contemplated 
revision  of  the  tariff  is  that  such  a  revision  mav  be  had  as  will  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  these  customers;  and  whether  their  pros- 
Ejrity  shall  recjuire  a  higher  or  a  lower  tariff  in  particular  cases,  the 
eneral  Chemical  Company  knows  that  it  can  not  conduce  to  the  pros- 
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perity  of  manufacturers  if  sellers  of  acid  should  be  compelled  to 
raise  the  price  of  sulphuric  acid  by  reason  of  a  duty  imposed  on 
pyrites  or  other  raw  material. 

Schedule  A. — Production,  imports,  and  consumption  of  pyrites  in  the  United 

States, 


[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 

Produc- 
tion. 

Imports. 

Consump- 
tion. 

IfKW  ..    ._                   -  -          -     -     _     _     _-. 

199,387 
173,221 
224. 9S0 
225,011 
261,871 

42'>,989 
413,3}i3 
615,7^ 
507,347 
656.477 

625,376 

1004  .            



58(i,S)6 

1005    

740.70? 

1906 

1907 

822.392 
918,348 

Note. — The  foregoing  Is  an  extract  from 
16,  edited  by  W.  U.  Ingalls,  page  840. 


The  Mineral  Industry  during  1007,"  Volume 


Schedule  B. 

The  data  given  in  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  relative  num- 
ber of  articles  on  the  free  list  and  the  dutiable  list,  comparing  the 
tariff  schedule  generally  with  the  chemical  schedule  alone,  have  been 
taken  from  a  compilation  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Burer.u  of  Statistics,  known  as  "  Schedule  E,  Classification  of  Mer- 
chandise, with  Rates  of  Duty,  etc." 

GENERAii  Chemical  Company, 
E.  H.  Rising,  President 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SALT  MANUFACTURINa  COMPANY.,  PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, PA.,  OBJECTS  TO  THE  PLACING  OF  A  DUTY  ON 
PYRITES  ORE  OR  SULPHURET  OF  IRON. 

Philadelphia,  November  11^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  There  is  a  report  that  the  domestic  producers  of  pyrites 
(used  for  making  sulphuric  acid)  intend  asking  Congress  to  impose  a 
duty  upon  foreign  pyrites.  Under  the  Dingley  tariff  and  tariffs 
prior  to  1807  pyrites  is  on  the  free  list. 

It  would  be  an  unfortunate  occurrence  to  the  sulphuric-acid  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  and  others,  if  this  article  should  be 
made  dutiable.  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  facts  showing  why 
it  should  be  continued  on  the  free  list. 

The  present  annual  production  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United 
States  is  about  3,500,000  tons.  It  is  produced  from  pyrites,  sulphur, 
zinc  ore,  and  copper  ore — from  the  two  latter,  because  of  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  contained  therein  injuring  farms  nearby,  it  resolved 
itself  into  a  c[uestion  of  stopping  the  smelting  of  ores  or  erecting  acid 
works  to  utilize  the  escaping  gases. 

The  quantity  of  foreign  pyrites  imported  in  the  United  States  in 
1907  was  700,000  short  tons,  averaging  over  50  per  cent  sulphur.  The 
quantity  of  domestic  pyrites  produced  was  247,000  tons,  averaging 
about  43  per  cent  sulphur. 
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The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  50°  Beaum^,  produced  from  the 
above  pyrites  was  about  2,150,000  short  tons,  the  balance  amounting  to 
1,350,000  tons,  being  made  mostly  from  the  sulphur  in  zinc  and  cop- 
per ores,  the  quantity  of  acid  made  from  sulphur,  pure,  being  com- 
paratively small.  The  value  of  the  acid  produced  is  about  $18,000,000 
at  factory. 

The  quality  of  foreign  pyrites,  particularly  the  Spanish,  is  much 
superior  to  any  domestic  pyrites  thus  far  discovered.  The  market 
price  is  about  $6  per  ton  for  material  containing  50  per  cent  sulphur,, 
whereas  the  price  of  the  domestic  article  is  only  ^.50  per  ton  for 
material  containing  43  per  cent  sulphur. 

The  mines  in  the  United  States  are  meager,  and  from  what  we 
know  it  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  for  them  to  supply  the 
needs  of  all  the  acid  makers  in  the  country.  If  they  could  supply 
more  than  stated  above,  viz,  247,000  out  of  a  total  consumption  of 
947,000  tons,  they  would  have  sufficient  margin  between  $4.50  per  ton 
for  domestic  ore  and  $6  for  foreign,  to  pay  handsomely. 

The  low  price  now  ruling  for  sulphuric  acid  in  the  United  States  is 
due  principally  to  the  use  of  the  fine  quality  of  Spanish  ore,  which 
unquestionably  is  without  a  rival.  To  put  a  duty  upon  it  would 
mean  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  price  of  acid,  which  would  af- 
fect pretty  much  everything  in  the  arts,  since  sulphuric  acid  is  such 
an  important  factor  in  the  majority  of  other  manufactures.  It  enters 
into  tne  composition  or  is  used  in  almost  every  textile  and  metallic 
article  made,  besides  being  directly  the  base  of  the  paper,  glass,  soap, 
and  fertilizer  trade. 

Trusting,  sir,  that  pyrites  containing  sulphur,  suitable  for  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  remain  on  the  free  list,  and  ask- 
ing your  attention  to  the  exhaustive  discussions  on  the  subject  before 
the  'Ways  and  Means  Committee  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Dingley  tariff,  and  prior  thereto,  we  remain. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company, 
Theodore  Armstrong,  President. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  W.  LEFLER  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  THE  RE- 
TENTION OF  PYRITES  ORE  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

Friday,  November  J&7,  1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Lefler.  No;  I  represent  importers.  It  may  be  a  work  of 
supererogation  anyway  for  me  to  say  anything,  because  pyrites  is  now 
on  the  free  list.  We  simply  want  it  to  remain  there.  The  principal 
product  of  pyrites  is  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  used  as  a  basis  for  ler- 
tilizers.  It  constitutes  the  basis  of  all  artificial  fertilizers.  It  is 
therefore  of  importance  to  the  farmers,  who  are  a  principal  element 
in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  brief  there? 

Mr.  Lefler.  No;  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  That  comes  in  with  chemicals  used  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  fertilizers,  and  it  is  free,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Lefler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  is  asking  for  a  duty  on  it.  No  one  has 
appeared  before  the  committee  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  they  did.  There  was  a  man  here  from  Missouri 
the  first  two  days  of  the  hearings  on  that. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  paragraph  do  you  come  under? 

Mr.  Lefler.  This  is  now  on  tne  free  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  this  stuff  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Lefler.  Pyrites. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Lefler.  The  common  name  is  "  fool's  gold." 

The  Chairman.  It  is  sulphur  ore,  is  it  notf 

Mr.  Lefler.  Yes ;  it  is  commonljr  called  "  fool's  gold."  It  looks  like 
gold.    It  is  this  stuff  that  you  see  in  your  coal. 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  is  asking  for  a  duty  on  it. 

Mr.  Lefler.  I  understood  there  had  been  or  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  If  anybody  ap- 
pears or  files  a  brief  on  that,  we  will  send  you  a  copy  and  give  you 
time  to  reply. 

Mr.  Lefler.  How  much  time  will  I  have  to  reply? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  ^ve  you  plenty  of  time  to  reply  to  it 

Mr.  Lefler.  Very  well.    Thank  you. 


THE  OEASSELLI  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  CLEVELAim,  OHIO,  TJBOES 
THAT  PYMTES  ORE  BE  LEFT  ON  FREE  LIST. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1890  sulphur  ore  as 
pyrites  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state,  was  dutiable  at  75 
cents  per  ton.  In  1890  the  McKinley  Act  placed  this  raw  material 
on  the  free  list  after  full  consideration. 

We  are  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the.  State  of  Ohio,  and  have 
manufacturing  plants  consuming  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  to 
which  this  question  is  probably  of  as  much  importance  as  to  any 
other  single  concern  in  tne  United  States. 

There  is  no  existing  available  supply  of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites  or 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  triis  country  to  supply  the  demand  oi  the  con- 
sumers. We  have  endeavored  to  secure  in  this  country  the  needs  of 
our  business  and  have  failed. 

The  only  existing  available  deposits  are  limited  in  quantity  and 
comparatively  poor  in  qualitv.  The  extent  of  the  deposits  will  not 
supply  the  needs  of  the  sulphuric  acid  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  sulphuric  acid, 
including  those  who  manufacture  it  exclusively  for  fertilizers,  to 
secure  in  this  country  what  is  necessary  to  supply  the  aggregate  needs, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  future  growth  of  the  trade. 

We  respectfully  refer  you  to  volume  16  of  the  Metal  Industry,  1907, 
page  840,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  domestic  production  and  the 
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consumption  have  made  it  necessary  in  1907  to  import  the  large 
amount  of  656,477  tons  to  enable  the  domestic  consumer  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Production f  imports ^  and  consumption  of  py rite  in  the  United  States.^ 
[In  tons  of  2,240  pounds.] 


Year. 

Production. 

Imports. 

Consumption. 

2B07 

133,368 
191,160 
178,408 
201,317 
234,825 
228,198 
199,387 
173,221 
224,980 
225,045 
261,871 

259,546 
171,879 
310,008 
322,484 
403,706 
440,363 
425,989 
413,585 
615,722 
597,347 
656,477 

892,914 

1896 

863,039 

1899 

488,410 

1900 

623,801 

1901 

038,631 

1902 

668,561 

1903. 

625,376 

1904 

686,806 

1905 

740,702 

1906 

822,392 

1907 

918)348 

•  These  statistics  do  not  include  the  auriferous  pyrite  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  in  Colo- 
rado. 

We  therefore  protest  earnestly  against  any  change  in  the  position 
of  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron  in  its  natural  state. 
There  is  not  known  to  the  trade  to-day  anv  supply  of  ore  in  this 
country  of  this  class  adequate  to  the  needs  or  the  trade,  and  the  lim- 
ited deposits  of  the  domestic  mines  are  so  uncertain  in  extent  and 
Quality  that  the  business  interests  using  this  ore  could  not  predicate 
wiereon  with  any  certainty  their  supply  for  even  a  brief  period. 

The  many  inaustries  in  this  country  which  have  to  depend  upon 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  success  of  their  operations  would  be  made  to 
suffer  unnecessary  hardships  in  the  nature  of  tribute  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  to  take  care  of  the  imposed  duty  which  the  manu- 
facturer of  sulphuric  acid  can  not  absorb  on  account  of  the  small  mar- 
gin of  profit  which  now  exists.  A  brief  review  of  the  industries  affected 
include  practicaUy  all  the  great  and  many  small  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. The  agricultural  interests  would  be  vitally  affected  on  account  of 
a  heavier  tax  for  the  fertilizer  which  it  must  use.  The  development 
of  scientific  fertilization,  which  has  as  its  main  theme  the  greater  and 
freer  use  of  fertilizer,  would  receive  a  setback  on  account  of  the  farm- 
ers' inability  to  buy  the  higher-priced  product,  which  will  prevent  the 
freer  use  of  these  commodities  which  are  so  necessary  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  farmer. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  great  importance  of  fertilizer  to  the  farmer,  but  as  a  matter  of 
information,  fertilizers  used  have  as  their  basis  acid  phosphate,  of 
which  50  per  cent  is  sulphuric  acid. 

The  steel  business  is  dependent  for  its  successful  operation  lar^ly 
upon  sulphuric  acid  to  perform  the  important  details  of  the  variolis 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate,  wire,  nails,  tacks,  tubing, 
sheet  iron,  etc. 

The  steel  entering  into  all  of  the  above  products  must  first  be 
properly  cleansed  and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  fit  it  for  the 
later  operations  in  the  process. 

Sulpnuric  acid  enters  as  an  important  factor  in  the  refining  of  oils 
for  various  purposes;  also  in  tne  manufacture  of  dynamite  and 
nitroglycerin,  which  have  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  devel- 
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opment  of  the  various  industries  of  our  country,  particulariv  minings 
and  directly  and  indirectly  upon  the  tanning  of  leather,  the  manu- 
facture of  wall  paper,  soaps,  glass,  sugar,  and  glucose,  and  almost 
every  textile  article. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  from  the  shoes  of  one's  feet  to  the  hat 
on  his  head  sulphuric  acid,  directly  or  indirectly,  contributes  to  the 
manufacture  of  every  article  of  clothing  worn.  Furthermore,  sul- 
phuric acid  is  the  basic  acid  from  which  neariy  all  other  acids  are 
produced. 

It  therefore  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  committee  and  Congress 
should  leave  sulphur  ore  as  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  iron,  where  the 
McKinley  Act  ot  1890  and  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894  and  the  Dingley 
Act  of  1897  placed  it — on  the  free  list. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Grasselli  Chemical  Company, 
By  C.  A.  Grasselli,  President. 


JOSEPH  B.  CAEPEE,  WEST  MILAN,  N.  H.,  THINKS  A  PROTECTIVE 
DUTY  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  ON  PYRITES  ORE. 

West  Milan,  N.  H.,  December  1, 1908, 

We  ask  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  to  be  placed  on  imported 
pyrites  ore,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  The  pyrites  mines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
can  not  possibly  compete  with  Rio-Tinto  Spanish  ore,  which  is  de- 
Uvered  on  board  cars  at  any  eastern  seaport  at  8  cents  per  unit. 

Second.  The  imported  pyrites  is  of  poorer  quaUty  than  domestic 
United  States  pyrites — that  it  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  arsenic 
dust,  etc. 

'  Third.  Labor:  The  miners  in  the  eastern. United  States  pyrites 
mine^  get  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  diem.  In  Rio-Tinto  Spain,  $1.50  to  $2 
per  diem. 

Fourth.  If  the  pyrites  mines  now  in  operation  had  to  rely  solely 
upon  the  pyrites  contents  of  their  ores  for  revenue  they  would  have 
to  go  out  of  business  (as  dozens  of  other  pyrites  mines  have  done, 
due  to  foreign  competition  cutting  the  price  from  16-18  cents  per  unit 
down  to  8  cents). 

Fifth.  There  are  enough  pyrites  deposits  in  the  country  to  fill  all 
the  demand  now  usurped  by  the  imported  pyrites,  and  easily,  fos- 
tered by  a  duty  which  means  immense  revenue  to  the  Government  on 
Rio-Tinto  pyrites  which  are  all  pure  profit  to  the  importers,  as  they 
are  waste-dump  products  accumulated  during  thirty-five  to  forty 
years'  operations  of  the  Rio-Tinto  mines  as  a  copper  property. 

Joseph  B.  Carper,  B.  S.  E.  M. 
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THE  DAVIS  STJLPHXm  ORE  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OBJECTS 
TO  THE  PLACING  OF  DUTY  ON  PYRITES  ORE. 

New  York  City,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  j 

Washington,  D,  C 

Dear  Sir:  Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  sent  to  your 
honorable  committee  asking  you  to  impose  a  duty  upon  sulphuret  of 
iron  or  pyrites  ore.  This  letter  contains  so  many  misleading  state- 
ments that  we  wish  to  correct  them.  We  maintain  that  there  are 
several  very  cogent  reasons  why  no  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  this 
ore,  the  most  important  being  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 
There  is  no  duty  upon  it  now,  and  we  assert  very  forcibly  that  there 
should  be  none. 

While  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every  person  in  the  country,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  that  pyrites  remam  upon  the  free  list,  tne  num- 
ber of  persons  who  would  profit  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty  could 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  or  one  hand.  The  statement  con- 
tained in  this  letter  that  ^*  there  are  enough  pyrites  deposits  in  the 
country  to  fill  all  the  demand  now  usurped  by  the  imported  pyrites  " 
can  not  be  sustained  by  proof.  In  truth,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  demand  of  this  country  to  be  supplied  by  the  domestic  mines. 
There  has  been  diligent  prospecting  in  the  United  States  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  result  has  been  the  development  of  only 
three  or  four  mines  of  any  consequence ;  such  mines  can  be  operated 
without  tariff  protection.^  We  have  been  profitably  operating 
pyrites  mines  in  Massachusetts  for  the  last  twenty-seven  years,  and 
nave  no  need  of  tariff  protection.  While  we  believe  in  the  protective 
tariff,  we  maintain  that  it  is  almost  a  self-evident  truth  that  an 
industry  that  must  be  artificially  supported  under  those  circumstances, 
and  that,  too>  at  the  expense  of  almost  all  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
is  unworthy  of  encouragement  and  support  by  tarin  protection.  The 
domestic  output  at  the  present  time  is  worth  from  $500,000  to  $600,- 
000  at  the  mmes,  while  the  imported  product  is  worth  from  three  and 
one-half  million  to  four  million  dollars,  and  substantially  all  of  this 
comes  from  Spain.  A  very  small  production  comes  from  Canada. 
Although,  therefore,  the  ''revenue  to  the  Government"  might  be 
*' immense,"  as  the  letter  states,  yet  it  would  be  so  simplv  because  it 
would  be  a  heavy  tax  on  the  great  body  of  the  people  for  tne  benefit  of 
the  few  mentioned.  It  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation  to  occupy 
space  in  explaining  to  the  members  of  your  honorable  committee  that 
tne  additional  cost  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  inevitably  be 
shifted  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

We  shall  now  explain  why  it  is  of  such  universal  interest  that  no 
tax  be  imposed.  Pyrites  is  used  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  together  with  phosphate  rock,  each  composing  three-tenths, 
form  a  mixture  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  all  artificial  fertiUzers. 
The  great  and  increasing  value  of  and  necessity  for  fertiUzers  by  that 
most  important  element  of  the  community,  the  farmer,  is  too  mani- 
fest to  require  demonstration.  From  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  sulphuric 
acid  produced  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  fertiUzers  and  tne  re- 
mainder of  aU  sulphuric  acid  made  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  other 
articles  of  commerce  consumed  by  the  people  at  large. 
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Moreover,  all  of  the  pyrites  ore  imported  is  treated  and  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid  in  tnis  country,  and  this  gives  employment  to 
American  labor.  Even  as  to  the  wages  paid  for  mining  the  ore,  the 
letter  referred  to  does  not  correctly  state  the  facts.  Miners  of  pyrites 
in  the  United  States  receive  from  $1.75  to  $2.25  per  diem  instead  of 
from  $3.25  to  $3.50  per  diem. 

As  to  the  market  price  for  domestic  ore,  the  writer  of  the  letter 

?uoted  from  above  is  also  in  error,  for  the  usual  market  price  in  the 
Fnited  States  for  years  past  has  been  and  now  is  9  to  1 1  cents  per  unit 
at  mines  instead  of  16  cents  to  18  cents  per  unit.  It  has  been  sold 
only  in  exceptional  instances  at  higher  prices.  And  as  to  the  price  of 
imported  fine  ore,  the  writer  is  again  mistaken.  The  market  price  is 
9  cents  per  unit  and  not  8  cents,  and  that,  too,  for  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  tne  quantity  imported;  90  per  cent  of  the  imported  product  is 
lump  ore  and  is  sold  at  from  12^  cents  to  13  cents  per  unit,  ex  ship. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  true,  as  asserted  in  the  same  letter,  that  tne  foreign 
pyrites  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  the  imported 
article  is  superior  to  the  domestic  in  that  it  contains  more  sulphur 
than  the  latter,  and  sulphur  is  the  valuable  constituent. 

Another  unfair  effect  of  the  imposition  of  a  duty  would  be  to  the 
importers.  We  are  importers  from  Spain  as  well  as  domestic  pro- 
ducers, although  we  have  larger  investments  in  the  pyrites  business 
in  the  United  States  than  we  have  in  Spain.  The  importers  would 
not  only  have  the  volume  of  their  business  diminished,  but  would  also 
suffer  heavy  losses  because  of  their  having  many  contracts  to  supply 
imported  pyrites,  which  do  not  expire  until  from  three  to  five  years 
hence.  Tnese  contracts,  of  course,  were  entered  into  upon  the  basis 
of  no  tax. 

It  must  therefore  be  evident  that  any  duty  imposed  would  be  in  the 
interest  solely  of  an  insignificant  few  and  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
mass  of  American  people. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Davis  Sulphur  Ore  Company, 
By  Charles  B.  Stranahan, 

President 


mON  ORE  AND  PIG  IRON. 

[Paragraphs  121  and  122.] 

THE  EMPIRE  STEEL  AND  IRON  COMPANY,  CATASATJaUA,  PA., 
WRITES  RELATIVE  TO  IRON  ORE  AND  PIG  IRON. 

Catasauqua,  Pa.,  December  19^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Understanding  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Butler, 
jr.,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  was  to  represent  the  makers  of  pig  iron, 
both  East  and  West,  before  your  committee,  I  have  up  to  this  time 
refrained  from  approaching  j^ou  direct,  although  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  present  at  the  hearing  in  Washington  on  the  27th  ultimo, 
when  Mr.  Butler  informed  you  that  he  proposed  to  present  a  brief 
for  your  consideration,  embodying  the  facts  as  seen  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  the  pig-iron  producer  relative  to  the  duty  on  pig  iron  and 
iron  ore  at  this  time. 

I  have  not  as  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  brief,  which 
will  doubtless  clearly  outline  to  your  good  selves  our  position  in  the 
premises,  but  can  not  allow  the  recent  communications  on  this  subject 
you  have  received  from  other  sources  to  pa&s  by  without  comment  on 
my  part,  for  the  statements  made,  if  the  reports  shown  by  the  trade 
papers  are  correct,  are  so  misleading,  from  our  way  of  thinking,  that 
I  feel  compelled  to  encroach  on  your  good  nature  by  giving  you  my 
views  in  answer  thereto. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  touch  on  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  Colne 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  who  claim  that  the  present  duty  of  $4  per  ton 
should  be  either  considerably  lowered  or  entirely  abrogated  on  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "  silicon  iron,"  claiming  that  it  is  practically 
unprocurable  in  this  country,  the  product  being  confined  principally 
in  the  hands  of  one  house,  and  that  with  the  duty  out  of  the  way  a 
supply  sufficient  for  their  needs  could  readily  be  secured  from  Eng- 
land at  a  lower  price  than  the  American  quality,  even  after  the  addi- 
tion of  freight  cnarges. 

Whilst  the  latter  fact  is  admitted,  I  am  obliged  to  disagree  with 
their  statement  as  to  the  manufacture  of  the  product  in  America,  for 
the  metal  is  nothing  more  than  ordinary  iron,  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  low  phosphorus  pig  iron,"  and  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
iron  used  in  our  open-hearth  acid  furnaces  excepting  in  the  matter  of 
silicon,  which  is  an  element  that  is  controlled  entirely  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace, and  can  be  made  high  or  low  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

The  average  requirements  in  silicon  are  from  1  per  cent  to  2  per 
cent,  but  we  have  contracts  on  our  books  now  callmg  for  the  same 
iron  running  from  2  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  in  silicon,  which  percent- 
age is  sufficiently  high  for  the  so-called  "  tropenas  converter,^'  a  sys- 
tem of  melting  used  by  Colne  &  Co.,  and  whicn  I  understand  requires 
iron  with  silicon  from  2.25  per  cent  upward. 

As  to  one  house  controlling  this  low  phosphorous  iron,  I  have  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  10  concerns  having  made  it  for  many  years  past,, 
and  the  company  I  represent  has  made  a  specialty  of  this  metal  since 
1885;  but  although  we  own  and  operate  8  blast  furnaces,  not  more 
than  1  of  them  has  been  continuously  in  operation  on  this  particular 
metal,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  trade  to  require  a  sufficient  amount 
to  warrant  our  increasing  the  output. 

If  the  present  duty  of  $4  is  to  tie  reduced  more  than  a  maximum  of 
25  per  cent  the  industrv  will  be  killed,  and  not  only  does  this  state- 
ment apply  to  the  so-called  "  silicon  iron,"  but  in  spite  of  what  others 
have  said  on  the  subject,  it  will  put  out  of  business  practically  every 
eastern  fyrnace,  for  English  iron  could  very  profitably  be  brought  in 
here  practically  all  the  time  were  it  not  for  the  duty,  although,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  a  moderate  reduction  can  be  made  without  dam- 
aging effect  on  the  American  producer. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  under  date  of  November  28,  I  stated 
that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  party's  pledges  a  revision  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  was  surely  necessary,  and  that  I  saw  no  reason  for  cutting 
out  the  products  of  iron  and  steel  and  iron  ores,  if  each  commodity 
throughout  the  entire  line  was  to  be  fairly  dealt  with  regardless  of 
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selfish  or  personal  interests,  nor  could  I,  on  the  other  hand,  see  why 
iron  ore  should  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  as  suggested  by  some  of  my 
<;olleagues. 

As  to  pig  iron^  I  felt  in  the  beginning  that  a  25  per  cent  reduction 
could  be  made  without  any  harm  to  the  producer,  either  East  or  West, 
but  after  going  considerably  deeper  into  the  question  I  now  think 
25  per  cent  would  perhaps  be  more  than  the  industry  as  a  whole 
could  stand  at  this  time,  and  therefore  recommend  not  over  10  per 
cent,  or,  say,  40  cents  a  ton,  thereby  fixing  the  new  schedule  at  $3.60. 

For  iron  ore,  2  tons  of  which  are  required  for  a  ton  of  pig,  I  sug- 
gest 10  cents  per  ton,  or  30  cents,  mstead  of  40  cents,  as  provided  in 
the  Dingley  tariff. 

It  is  of  course  easy  to  see  why  some  of  my  near-by  competitors, 
whose  investments  in  iron-ore  properties  are  altogether  in  Cuba, 
whilst  urging  the  retention  of  the  dutjr  on  finished  products  of  iron 
and  steel,  favor  free  ore,  but  having  during  the  last  three  or  four  years 
spent  a  half  a  million  dollars  in  the  development  of  iron  ore  prop- 
erties in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  thereby  aiding  American  labor  to 
a  greater  extent  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  we  resorted  to 
Cuba  for  our  needs,  I  hardly  think  it  would  be  fair  to  make  ore  free 
at  one  stroke,  preferring  a  gradual  reduction  in  all  these  products 
over  a  series  of  years,  otherwise  labor  will  be  severely  dealt  with 
before  our  business  can  be  made  to  compete  with  the  foreign  situation. 

The  next  quotations  I  refer  to  are  those  of  Mr.  Frank  Samuel  and 
Major  Ennis,  of  Philadelphia,  neither  of  them  producers,  but  both 
importers,  and  apparently  looking  entirely  at  the  mercantile  end, 
for  their  branch  of  the  inaustry  would  certainly  be  benefited  by  any- 
thing that  you  can  do  to  enable  them  to  import  foreign  material  at 
a  price  that  will  undersell  the  American  manufacture  at  home. 

These  remarks  are  certainly  not  intended  to  reflect  any  selfish 
interest  or  throw  discredit  anywhere,  but  they  are  made  by  one  who 
has  spent  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  attempting  to  build  up 
a  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  warrant  a  fair  return  to  the  investor, 
but  which,  since  the  formation  of  the  company  (the  Empire  Com- 
pany) some  ten  years  ago,  has  not  enabled  me  to  pay  more  than  an 
average  of,  say,  6  per  cent  to  those  who  put  in  their  money  at  the 
start,  and  in  making  this  statement  I  feel  that  only  the  closest  atten- 
tion to  the  business  has  enabled  us  to  make  any  returns,  and  that  a 
reduction  of  over  $1  on  pig  iron  at  this  time  would  force  us  to  close 
down  every  plant  we  control  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  conclusion,  you  will  please  understand  that  our  business  is 
purely  that  of  the  mining  of  iron  ore  and  manufacture  of  pig  iron, 
our  maximum  ca]F)acity  of  pig  being  approximately  26,000  tons 
monthly,  all  of  which  is  sold  in  the  open  market  before  going  through 
any  further  stages  of  refinement. 

This  is  the  situation  as  seen  from  our  standpoint,  and  apologizing 
for  having  encroached  on  your  time  to  any  such  degree,  I  am. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Leonabo  Peckitt,  President* 
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IRON  ORE,  PIG  IRON,  AND  INGOTS. 

[Paragraphs  121,  122,  and  135.] 

FBANE    SAMUEL,    FHIIADELFHIA,    CLAIMS    THAT    MANTTFAC- 
TTJEEES  OF  IBON  AND  STEEL  FBODUCTS  NEED  NO  FEOTECTION. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  respectfully  submits  to  your  committee 
the  following  brief.  Being  impossible  to  treat  such  an  extensive  sub- 
ject as  the  metal  schedule  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  at  such  short  notice, 
he  will  confine  himself  entirely  to  presenting  to  your  committee  the 
subjects  as  covered  by  clauses  No.  121,  iron  ore  and  manganiferous 
iron  ore,  etc. ;  No.  122,  iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro- 
manganese,  ferrosilicon,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel, 
etc.;  No.  135,  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  slabs,  etc.  The 
articles  in  clauses  named  are  used  as  a  basis  of  cost  for  all  iron  and 
steel  manufactured  products. 

The  importation  of  iron  ore  to  the  United  States,  paying  a  duty 
of  40  cents  per  ton  for  the  year  1906,  was  1,060,390  tons,  and  for  1907 
1,229,168  tons.  Of  the  tonnage  specified  639,362  tons  were  shipped 
from  Cuba  in  1906  and  657,133  tons  in  1907.  The  production  of  iron 
ore  during  the  same  period  in  America  was  47,749,728  tons  in  1906 
and  51,720,619  tons  in  1907.  The  greater  part  of  ore  imported  was 
for  special  purposes,  for  which  the  American  ore  could  not  be  used, 
and  a  further  tonnage  of  the  ore  was  again  exported  in  finished  mate- 
rial, for  which  the  manufacturer  received  in  return  the  99  per  cent 
duty.  The  revenue  derived  by  the  United  States  for  the  importation 
of  ore  is,  consequentlv,  a  small  factor.  The  prices  of  American  lake 
ores,  which  regulatea  the  prices  of  other  ores  in  the  United  States, 
were  as  follows : 

Standard  Bessemer  ore  f.  o.  b.  lake  ports:  Average  price  for  six 
years  1894r-1899,  $2.48;  price  1900,  $4.50;  average  price  for  six 
years  1901-1906,  $3.51;  price  1907,  $4.75;  price  1908,  $4.75. 

It  will  be  seen  that  due  to  various  causes  the  price  of  American 
ore  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  on  lake  ores  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  most  materially  decreased,  due  to  the  improved  methods  of 
mining,  and  the  increase  in  cost  has  been  entirely  due  to  increased 
capitalization  and  the  increased  royalties  paid  to  the  ore  properties 
and  increased  cost  of  rail  transportation.  Consequently,  40  cents  per 
ton  to-day,  charged  to  the  ore  user,  is  merely  a  tax  in  the  making  of 
pig  iron  to  such  furnaces  as  find  it  necessary  to  buy  this  mineral,  due 
to  their  special  requirements.  Labor  is  not  benefited  or  the  revenue 
of  the  country  materially  increased. 

Manganese  ore, — According  to  the  schedule,  manganese  ore  is  on 
the  free  list  at  the  present  time. 

Schedule  No.  122. — Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro- 
manganese,  ferrosilicon,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  steel 
scrap,  $4  per  ton  duty.    This  duty  has  been  in  effect  since  1894, 
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during  which  time  the  price  of  pig  iron  has  made  wide  fluctuations. 
Taking  the  ordinary  making  of  pig  iron,  it  requires  2  tons  of  ore  to 
1  ton  of  pig,  or  where  foreign  ore  is  used,  the  difference  in  the  blast 
furnace  in  using  foreign  ore  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  80 
cents  per  ton.  The  present  duty  on  pi^  iron  is  $4  per  ton.  If  all 
foreign  ore  was  used  in  making  a  ton  or  pig  iron,  the  duty  would  be 
80  cents.  The  malcer  is,  thererore,  protected  against  the  importation 
of  foreign  pig  to  the  extent  of  $3.20.  One  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton  for  Tabor  more  than  covers  the  cost  taken  by  blast  furnaces;  con- 
sequently the  duty  on  pig  iron  is  excessive,  even  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  duty  on  ore.  Ii  your  committee  would  consider  favorably 
the  appeal  for  a  reduction  of  $2  per  ton  on  the  duty  of  pig  iron,  it 
woula  not  only  give  the  blast  furnaces  ample  protection  for  their 
labor,  but  would  materially  aid  the  users  of  pig  iron,  and  not  only 
prevent  exorbitant  profits  beinc^  made  by  the  makers  of  iron,  but 
would  prevent  the  wide  fluctuations  that  have  at  times  taken  place, 
due  to  unnecessary  protection  given  to  the  manufacturers  by  an  un- 
necessary duty.  Scrap  iron  and  steel  scrap,  under  clause  No.  122, 
takes  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton.  There  can  be  no  argument  given  either 
as  to  the  hibor  on  scrap  iron  or  the  revenue  derived  from  the  main- 
tenance of  this  tariff  or  for  the  continuance  of  same. 

Ferromanganese, — While  tliis  is  included  in  the  schedule,  taking 
duty  of  $4  per  ton,  manganese  ore,  from  which  it  is  produced,  is  on 
the  free  list,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
manganese  ore  found  in  this  country,  and  while  manganese  ore  was 
originally  placed  on  the  free  list  with  the  purpose  of  inducing  man- 
ufacturers to  enter  into  the  production  of  ferromanganese,  there  is 
at  present  practically  but  one  maker  of  ferromanganese  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  has  been  practically  no  increase  in  the  tonnage  pro- 
duced for  some  time  past.  The  importation  of  ferromanganese  for 
the  year  1906  was  84,350  tons,  and  for  the  year  1907,  87,400  tons, 
and,  inasmuch  as  every  maker  of  steel  is  compelled  to  use  a  per- 
centage of  ferromanganese,  there  is  every  indication  that  the  im- 
portations of  this  material  will  increase  materially  in  the  coming 
years.  Inasmuch  as  the  giving  of  free  ore  has  not  induced  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  material  here,  and  inasmuch  as  every  steel  works  is 
using  same,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  any  further  necessity  for 
the  duty  on  this  material.  There  would  not  only  be  the  direct  benefit 
to  every  steel  manufacturer,  but  no  injury  done  to  any  material  in- 
terest in  this  country  by  giving  the  users  free  ferromanganese. 

Clause  No,  135, — Steel  ingots,  cog  ingots,  blooms,  etc.  As  the  du- 
ties covering  the  articles  under  this  heading  are  most  complex,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  framers  of  the  Dingley  tariff  found  the  necessity  of 
making  the  duty  specific  as  well  as  ad  valorem,  according  to  the 
character  and  price  of  the  material  to  be  imported,  and  inasmuch  as 
every  article  in  finished  steel,  excepting  cast  steel,  is  at  one  time  or 
another  in  the  shape  of  a  billet  or  ingot,  the  duty  to  be  charged  on 
snme  must  be  considered  from  the  objects  manufactured  from  the 
dutiable  article.  As  a  general  principle,  however,  free  ore  and 
free  pig  iron,  or  $2  per  ton  duty  on  pig  iron,  would  be  a  material 
aid  to  the  manufacturer  of  steel,  n*  1  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  tlie  duty  should  be  made  on  billol  to  conform  to  the  reduction 
of  duty  above  stated.  The  base  duty  at  present  existing  being  three- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  or  $0.72  per  gross  ton,  and  inasmuch  as 
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the  loss  in  the  use  of  pig  iron  in  the  open-hearth  furnace  is  only  about 
5  per  cent,  the  present  duty  on  billets  is  excessive  and  should  hardly 
be  more  than  the  duty  on  pig  iron.  The  actual  cost  of  labor  per  ton 
on  billets  in  this  country,  due  to  our  improved  machinery  and  meth- 
ods, would  not  exceed  the  average  cost  of  labor  per  ton  in  the  English 
mills.  Evidence  of  this  fact  can  be  produced  before  your  committee 
if  you  so  desire. 

The  importation  of  billets  in  1906  was  21,300  tons,  and  in  1907, 
19,334  tons.  Our  export  of  billets  during  the  same  period  was,  in 
1906,  192,618  tons,  and  79,931  tons  in  1907.  In  other  words,  for  the 
actual  protection  of  the  manufacturers  no  duty  at  all  would  be  re- 
quired. The  billets,  however,  that  were  imported  to  this  country 
were  probably  of  special  quality  not  produced  here,  no  billets  being 
imported  of  the  quality  exported.  The  export  of  billets  in  itseli, 
even  with  the  duties  of  pig  iron  and  ore,  is  evidence  that,  as  far  as  the 
protection  of  manufacturers  is  concerned,  or  labor  interests,  there  is 
no  need  of  the  duty  in  question.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  mate- 
rials asked  for  the  exportation  of  the  articles  named  would  be  fur- 
ther aided. 

Additional  evidence  that  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  products 
need  no  further  protection  to  enable  them  to  give  their  labor  the 
highest  and  best  returns  is  in  the  fact  that  in  publishing  reports  of 
the  largest  maker  in  this  country — and,  in  fact,  in  the  world — of  pig 
iron  and  billets  is  that  during  tne  period  of  the  existence  of  this  cor- 
poration they  have  made  an  average  profit  over  a  period  of  five  years 
of  $14  per  gross  ton,  and  in  their  published  report  of  the  last  three 
months  operations,  where  they  produced  on  an  average  of  60  per  cent 
of  their  capacity,  their  averaged  profits  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12  per  ton. 

Frank  Samuel, 

Philadelphia. 
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[Paragraphs  121,  122,  and  415.1 

THE  imiTED  METAL  TRADES  ASSOCIATION,  PORTLAND,  OREG., 
WANTS  THESE  ARTICLES  DUTY  FREE. 

319  Pioneer  Building, 
Portland^  Oreg.^  January  5, 1909, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington  J  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  wired  you  as  follows: 

Entire  Pacific  coast  interests  want  duty  on  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and  coke  re- 
moved.    Letter  follows. 

United  Metal  Trades  Association  of  Oregon. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  revision  of  tariff,  the  above  articles  surely  should 
be  considered  with  a  ^reat  deal  of  care,  and  we,  representing  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  of  Oregon,  recommend  that 
the  duty  be  taken  off  of  the  above. 

Would  say  that  pig  iron  is  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this 
country  what  wheat  is  to  the  people — an  actual  necessity.    No  sub- 
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jects  of  your  revision  need  more  attention.  One  of  jthe  reasons  other 
than  those  as  suggested  in  the  resolutions  forwarded  you  is  that  un- 
der the  present  auty  when  business  is  prosperous  the  producer  raises 
his  price  to  any  named  market  value  he  so  desires.  The  forei^  mar- 
ket has  no  influence  on  him  until  he  gets  to  a  certain  very  hi^i  price. 
Then  it  is  possible  to  land  foreign  iron  here  wltich  can  be  sold  here. 

Germany  quotes  pig  iron  as  lollows:  Best  hematite,  $14.25. 

Birmingham,  England,  quotes  pig  iron :  Best  English  and  Scotch, 
$12.01. 

Same  quality  is  being  sold  in  New  York  at  from  $17.25  to  $17.75. 
You  have  testimony  there  (hat  pig  iron  can  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
try as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  Is  it  not  plain  the  injustice 
the  manufacturer  bears  under  the  prasent  duty  regulation?  Let  in 
the  foreign  iron  and  keep  the  price  where  it  should  be,  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  furnace  man,  that  the  manufacturing  industries  can  re* 
produce  the  pig  iron  into  a  manufactured  article  that  can  be  sold  and 
compete  in  forei^  trade,  where  at  the  present  time  this  is  impossible. 

We  shall  await,  with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety,  your  action  on  this 
subject. 

Yours,  very  truly. 

United  Metal  Trades  Association  or  Oregon, 
By  O.  E.  Heintz,  Chairman. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  January  2,  1000. 
To  the  Chamber  of  Commkrce, 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Gentlemen:  Mr.  A.  S.  Patallo,  secretary  of  the  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Cora- 
pnny,  this  city,  has  handed  this  ollice  your  correspondence  regarding  the  above 
subject. 

Consistent  with  your  suggestion  we  are  herewith  submitting  resolutions 
accepted  and  adopted  by  the  Oregon  district  membership  of  the  United  Metal 
Trades  Associntion. 

Might  say  that  this  association  consists  of  about  100  concerns  using  directly 
in  furnaces  or  indirectly  by  machining  or  structural  about  50,000  tons  of  pig 
iron  annually.  This  does  not  include  an  even  larger  tonnage  of  scrap  Iron, 
which  amount  would  be  decreased  and  more  pig  iron  used  if  It  could  be  pur- 
chased at  a  reasonable  figure. 

The  coast  States  being  so  far  away  from  the  supply  of  the  domestic  pig  iron, 
iron  ore,  and  coke,  the  high  freight  rates  make  the  use  of  it  prohibitive,  much 
to  our  chagrin.  We  are  thus  obliged  to  depend  upon  foreign  pig  iron  and  coke 
for  our  use  here. 

We  are  requesting  your  honorable  board  to  assist,  encourage,  and  In  every  way 
possible  to  further  the  interests  contained  In  the  resolutions  which  follow: 

Be  it  resolved.  That  we  [Chamber  of  Commercel,  representing  manufacturers 
of  materials  produced  from  pig  iron  and  coke,  would  urge  upon  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  now  sitting  at  Washington,  to  report  to  Congress  recom- 
mending the  removal  of  the  present  tnrilT  on  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  and  coke. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  our  belief  if  the  duties  on  these  articles  were  taken  olT, 
the  Pacitic  coast  States  could  and  would  inoduce  thousands  of  tons  of  iron 
and  steel  materials  for  domestic  use  which  now  have  to  be  produced  at  the 
cost  of  high  fi-eight  rates  from  other  parts  of  this  country  and  the  world:  also 
that  the  Pacific  coast  States  would  ship  large  quantities  of  these  matiTlals  to 
South  America,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  and  other  oriental  countries 
which  are  at  present  supplied  by  Germany,  France,  and  Great  lUitain. 

RcHolvvd,  T\\',\t  if  said  duties  were  taken  o(T  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
many  large  eastern  manufacturing  concerns  doing  business  on  the  Pacific  coast 
would  put  in  factories  on  the  coast.  In  this  way  saving  the  presinit  high  freight 
rate  from  the  East  and  enabling  them  to  compete  in  the  foreign  trade  with 
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the  countries  borderiug  x>n  the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  which  they  are  now  not 
able  to  compete  successfully. 

Resolved,  That  the  lmi>ortance  of  this  production  is  far-reaching  and  would 
have  its  effect  upon  other  industries  in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  many 
ships  are  chartered  abroad,  with  no  cargo  destined  here,  to  come  to  this  country 
to  get  wheat,  hay,  oats,  barley,  and  other  agricultural  products,  lumber,  and 
manufactured  articles.  Many  of  these  ves^ls  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
ballast  with  sand,  and  the  ship  is  to  the  exr>ense  of  unloading  same,  which  is 
of  no  monetary  value,  only  to  be  used  to  increase  our  docltage  space.  Should 
this  duty  be  removed,  a  ballast  of  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  or  coke  could  be  brought 
here,  decreasing  the  charter  price  of  the  vessel  to  our  foreign  purchaser  and 
raising  the  price  of  our  farm,  lumber,  and  manufactured  products  of  the  Amer- 
ican producer. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  communication  be  forwarded  to 
each  Congressman  and  Senntor  from  the  coast  States,  and  thus  urging  upon 
them  the  great  necessity  for  immediate  and  energetic  action  to  further  our 
request, 

Beg  to  remain. 

Yours,  very  truly,  United  Metal  Trades  Association, 

Oregon  District. 


THE  FOUNDERS  AND  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATION,  LOS  ANGELES, 
CAL.,  WANT  FREE  PIG  IRON,  ORE,  AND  COKE. 

233  Bryson  Building, 
Los  Angeles^  Cal,^  January  6,  1909. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Commiti^ee, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  Founders  and  Employers'  Association  of  Ix>s 
Angeles,  Cal.,  held  their  annual  meeting  last  evening,  when  the  fol- 
lowing was  unanimously  voted,  viz: 

Resolved^  That  it  is  our  belief  that  if  the  duties  were  taken  off  of 
iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  coke,  the  Pacific  Coast  States  could  and  would 
produce  thousands  of  tons  of  iron  and  steel  materials  for  domestic 
use  which  now  have  to  be  procured  at  the  cost  of  high  freight  rates 
from  other  parts  of  this  country  and  the  world ;  also,  that  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  would  ship  large  quantities  of  these  materials  to  South 
America,  Africa,  Australia,  China,  Japan,  and  other  oriental  coun- 
tries, which  are  at  present  supplied  by  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Resolved^  That  if  said  duties  were  taken  off  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  many  large  eastern  manufacturing  concerns  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  Pacific  coast  would  put  in  factories  on  the  coast,  in  this 
way  saving  the  present  high  freight  rates  from  the  East  and  enabling 
them  to  conipete  in  the  foreign  trade  with  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  with  which  they  are  now  not  able  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully. 

Resolved^  That  the  importance  of  this  reduction  is  far-reaching  and 
would  liave  its  effect  upon  other  industries  in  this  countries.    At  the 

E resent  time  many  ships  are  chartered  abroad,  with  no  cargo  destined 
ere,  to  come  to  this  country  and  get  our  wheat,  hay,  oats,  cotton,  and 
other  agricultural  products,  lumber,  and  manufactured  articles. 

Many  of  these  vessels  come  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  ballast  with  sand, 
and  the  ship  is  to  the  expense  of  unloading  same,  which  is  of  no 
monetary  value,  only  to  be  used  to  increase  our  dockage  space. 
Should  this  duty  be  removed  a  ballast  of  pig  iron,  iron  ore,  or  coke 
could  be  brought  here,  thus  decreasing  the  charter  price  of  the  vessel 
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to  our  foreign  purchaser  and  raising  the  price  of  our  farm,  himber, 
and  manufactured  products  to  the  American  producer. 

We  trust  that  your  honorable  body  will  see  the  importance  of  this 
matter  and  endeavor  to  give  this  coast  the  necessary  relief. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Founders  and  Employers'  Association, 
Per  Wm.  B.  Hoswell,  Secretary^ 
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[Paragraphs  121,  194,  195,  and  415.] 

JOHOJ  W.  GATES,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THINKS  THE  DUTY  ON  STEEL 
PRODUCTS  CAN  BE  CUT  IN  HALF. 

Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  Deeemher  26.  1908. 
New  York  Office,  Trinity  Building. 
Hon.  Jos.  G.  Cannon, 

Speaker  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Sir:  I  notice  a  great  deal  of  evidence  is  being  taken  on  tariff  mat- 
ters in  Washington. 

It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  articles  that  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
free  list — iron  ore,  coal,  and  lumber. 

I  have  a  large  portion  of  my  fortune  in  steel  business,  but  I  say  this 
to  you  conscientiously  and  candidly.    A  cut  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
schedule  would  not  hurt  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  a  particle. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  W.  Gates. 


THE  NATIONAL  ORANGE  FILES  RESOLUTIONS  RELATIVE  TO  FREE 
IRONimE,  LUMBER,  AND  COAL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  20,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committeey  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  position  of 
the  National  Grange  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  request  that  it 
be  read  before  your  committee  and  placed  on  record. 
I  am,  yours,  truly, 

C.  M.  Freeman, 
Secretary  of  the  National  Grange  P.  of  TI. 


Washington,  D.  C,  November  18,  1908. 

Whereas  the  incoming  National  Government  administration  is 
pledged  to  a  revision  of  tariff  schedules;  and 

miereas  the  position  of  the  Grange  upon  tariff  regulations  has 
been  and  now  is,  that  whatever  the  policy  of  existing  Government 
may  be,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  demand  that  so  far  as  pos- 
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sible  such  measure  of  direct  benefit  therefrom  as  is  given  to  manu- 
facturers or  any  other  of  the  important  industries  of  the  country 
shall  also  be  accorded  to  agriculture;  and 

Whereas,  that  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  master  of 
the  National  Grange,  at  a  so-called  trust  conference  held  in  Chicago, 
in  October,  1907,  a  special  commission  has  been  appointed  by  Con- 
gress and  is  now  in  the  citj^  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  giving  hear- 
mgs  to  the  various  industrial  interests;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Grange  is  looked  to  by  all  members  of  the 
order  and  farmers  throughout  the  whole  country  to  be  at  all  times 
alert  in  the  interests  of  agriculture :  Therefore 

Resolvedj  That  it  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  National  Grange 
to  follow  up  its  policies  and  declarations,  and  to  now  give  its  best 
thought  and  efforts  to  this  most  vital  question  before  the  nation. 

Further  resolved,  That,  as  a  present  declaration  upon  the  tariff  and 
some  of  its  hearings  upon  agriculture,  we  affirm  the  following: 

First.  That  from  the  natural  conditions  many  agricultural  products 
are  produced  in  surplus  quantities  and  are  not  benefited  in  price  to  the 
extent  of  import  duties  placed  upon  them  as  manufactured  products 
are  benefited.  We  beUeve  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect agriculture  from  such  unjust  burdens  as  are  placed  upon  it  bv  the 
exactions  of  combinations  and  so-called  'Hrusts,"  made  possible  by 
the  double  advantage  given  them  by  excessive  duties  and  rebates  of 
duties  paid  on  raw  material  used  in  manufactured  articles  exported. 

Second.  We  beUeve  the  duty  upon  any  article  should  be.  and  never 
exceed^  the  difference  in  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  ana  in  foreign 
countnes  in  the  production  of  such  articles. 

Third.  We  believe  that  the  product  of  the  forest,  coal,  and  iron  ore 
should  be  placed  in  the  undutiable  list.  We  beUeve  this  would  give 
great  reUer  to  agriculture  and  be  an  aid  in  conserving  the  natural 
resources  of  our  country.  Such  conservation  is  and  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  the  entire  country. 

We  hereby  request  and  instruct  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
National  Grange  to  present  and  urge  upon  the  special  tariff  commis- 
sion now  in  session  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  position  of 
this  widespread  farmers*  organization  on  the  tariff,  and  also  to  cause  a 
copy  thereof  to  be  placed  on  the  desk  of  every  Member  of  Congress 
and  use  all  honorable  means  to  have  agriculture  receive  equal  advan- 
tage with  other  industrial  interests  in  the  revised  tariff  legislation 
promised  by  the  incoming  administration. 


PIG  IRON. 

[Paraj;raph  122.] 

STATEHEKT  OF  T.  N.  H.  SHIHEE,  REFEESENTING  THE  DUNBAR 
FURNACE  COMFANY,  OF  FHIIADELFHIA,  FA. 

Wednesday,  November  25^  190S, 
Mr.  SniMER.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  the  oldest  furnace  and  the  first  furnace  to  make  pig  iron 
in  the  United  States  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Shimer.  At  Dunbar,  Pa.  At  the  time  of  the  last  change  in 
the  tariff  under  the  Dingley  Act  I  represented  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron 
Association.  I  said  at  that  time,  with  regard  to  the  duty  of  $4  a 
ton  that  was  imposed  under  great  opposition  by  the  pig-iron  people 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  that  we  ought  to  have  more  protection  at  that 
time,  because  reallv  $4  a  ton  protection  does  less  under  the  Ding- 
ley  Act  than  it  dia  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  that  is  the  case  only 
to  a  greater  extent  to-day  than  it  was  then.  In  other  words,  $4  is 
less  protection  to  the  trade  to-day  than  it  was  when  the  Dingley 
Act  was  passed  for  the  reason  that  all  ores  or  practically  all  ores 
that  came  to  the  furnace  for  the  past  fourteen  years  have  been  grad- 
ually receding  in  metallic  contents,  and  if  you  want  to  protect  it, 
$4  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  with  an  ore  worth  40  cents  a  ton  duty  with 
less  metallic  contents  than  it  was  before,  you  would  be  giving  less 
protection  to  the  manufacturer,  and  what  I  wish  and  what  I  claim  is 
that  we  still  should  have  the  protection  of  $4  on  pig  iron.  If  parties 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  or  Baltimore  want  to  talce  ad- 
vanta^  of  the  export  it  is  all  free  to  them,  excepting  the  cost  of 
weighing  the  iron — 1  per  cent — just  as  free  as  it  could  be  if  there 
was  no  duty  on  it.  Such  concerns  as  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co.  and  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company  and  others  situated  on  the  seaboard  pay 
no  duty  on  the  iron  tney  manufacture  into  finished  products  if  tney 
want  to  ship  abroad,  and  if  they  do  pay  it  they  only  pay  it  tempo-, 
rarily,  and  they  get  99  per  cent  ot  it  back.  If  the  German  Rhine  iron, 
costing  to-day  or  costing  last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13.30  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  with  a  German  subsidy  on  the 
Mercantile  Marine  which  is  said  to  exist  of  something  like  a  dollar 
and  a  half  a  ton  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  making  $13.3(>  plus 
$1.50,  or  about  $16  plus  the  duty,  put  it  onto  the  wharves  at  Phil- 
adelphia— that  is,  a  No.  2  iron — why  should  we  in  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania be  compelled  to  worry  about  the  importation  of  pig  iron  when 
that  is  the  case?  We  ought  not  to  be  worried  with  it.  We  do  not 
make  much  money  on  the  pig  iron  that  is  made — that  is,  very  little 
profit.  It  is  very  soldom  that  you  can  make  much  profit.  To-day 
you  can  not  make  a  cent.  Last  year  you  could  not  run  at  a  profit ; 
you  could  run,  but  you  did  not  know  whether  you  were  going  to  get 
a  profit  or  not. 

Now,  I  represent  about  a  thousand  men.  We  have  been  trying  to 
keep  them  busy  all  this  year  by  running,  and  I  ask  for  a  retention 
of  the  $4  per  ton  duty  on  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  would  like 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  you  want? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Four  dollars  a  ton  retention  for  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  $44? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  I  would  like  to,  but  I  refrain. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  we  should  repeal  the  duty  on  iron  ore,  would  that 
make  any  diflFerence  in  the  duty? 

Mr.  Shimer.  It  would  not  change  the  duty  on  pig  iron.  The 
benefits  that  have  accrued  on  iron  ore  and  on  the  iron  here  have  been 
by  the  sale  of  the  material  out  of  this  country,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  repeal  it  if  it  is  used  here. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  want  the  tariff  retained  on  iron  ore. 
I  thought  you  said  it  ought  to  be  taken  off  the  iron  ore  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Simply  because  if  it  starts  with  iron  ore  it  would 
affect  the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  would  it  affect  the  pig  iron,  or  your  profits  in  pig 
iron? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  have  to  buy  my  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  buy  your  ore  cheaper  you  could  afford  to  make 
piff  iron  cheaper,  could  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir ;  we  would  sell  it  at  the  same  price.  We  would 
have  to  sell  it  that  much  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  exactly  what  I  asked  you,  that  if  you  bought 
your  ore  cheaper 

Mr.  Shimer.  And  make  the  same  amount  of  money,  we  could  sell 
the  iron  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  that  you  could  make  your  iron  cheaper? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  sell  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what  do  you  want  the  tariff  retained  on  iron  ore 
for? 

Mr.  Shit^ier.  Simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade  in  general  it  should 
be  retained. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  have  plenty  to  do  to  look 
out  for  your  own  particular  phase  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Shimer.  The  Pennsylvania  iron  ores  we  used  up  until  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ore  up  in  the  Lakes.  We  have  some  8,000  acres  of  ore 
land  carrying  ore  underlaid,  33,  34,  and  35  per  cent  iron  that  it  is 
impossible  to-day  to  smelt  because  the  cost  would  be  above  the  Ger- 
man price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  really,  when  Mr.  Boutell  asked  you  if  we  should 
take  the  duty  off  of  iron  ore  if  it  would  not  help  you  to  manufacture 
the  pig  iron,  you  harked  back  then  in  your  mind  to  the  fact  that  you 
also  own  iron  lands? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Not  available  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  you  ought  to  make  them  available. 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  they  would  not  be  available  with  a  dollar  a 
ton  duty  on  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  why  do  you  want  the  tariff  on  iron  ore  kept  on, 
then  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Because  they  would  be  less  available  if  it  was  taken 
off. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  are  not  available  now  they  could  not  be  less 
available,  could  they? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir;  by  reason  of  the  lowering  in  percentage  of 
metallic  contents  quality  of  the  Lake  iron  and  by  reason  of  the  point 
of  delivery,  Pennsylvania,  as  against  the  Lake  ores,  they  may  become 
more  available. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  United  States  Steel  Trust 
is  buying  up  low-grade  ores  all  over  the  country  as  reserve  stock  to 
be  held  20  or  30  or  50  years? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  take  your  ores  then  ?  It  is  because 
you  will  not  sell  them,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Shimer.  They  are  not  large  enough  for  them.  They  want  to 
buy  50,000  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  not  arguing  for  the  tariff  to  be  cut  down  on 
the  steel  product  or  iron  ore,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  SiiiMER.  Not  the  slightest.     I  do  not  want  anything  cut  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  have  you  got  invested  in  this  business,  if  I 
may  inquire? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  at  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  35  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  $4,000,000  out  of  the  iron  business? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  inherit  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  did  you  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  made  part  of  it  out  of  farming. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  Do  you  know  any- 
bodv  who  is  farming,  who*  is  worth  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir.     I  am  not  worth  $4,000,000  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  how  much  you  were  worth  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  so  understand  you.  You  asked 
me  how  much  I  had  invested ;  you  did  not  ask  me  how  much  I  was 
worth. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  do  you  not  know  that  there  is  only 
one  farmer  in  the  United  States  who  is  worth  a  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Shimer.  One  farmer? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  a  general  farmer  worth  a  million  dollars,  and 
he  lives  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  Shimer.  It  does  not  make  any  difference;  I  am  worth  a  part 
of  a  million  dollars,  and  I  have  farmed  and  have  made  part  of  a 
million  out  of  farms. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  how  long  has  it  been  since  you  have  had  $4,000,- 
000  invested? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  think  since  about  in  1872,  around  there,  or  1875. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  profit  did  it  make  in  1907? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  $150,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  make  in  1906? 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  2 J  or  3  per  cent,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  that;  it  has  never  paid  any  dividends. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  did  you  do  with  the  profits  that  you  got  out 
of  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  We  bought  coal  lands. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  got  coal  lands  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  how  much  profit  in  a  year  did  you  make  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  About  $150,000  net. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  represents  the  entire  profit? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Net  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  $4,000,000? 

Mr.  Shimer.  On  four  millions  of  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  about  3i  per  cent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Something  like  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  the  iron  business  pays,  is  it? 
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Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  all  the  independent  iron  business  pays  at  the 
present  time.  When  you  buy  your  Lake  ore  and  make  your  coke 
it  takes  every  solitary  cent  that  you  can  possibly  save  to  pay  the 
current  present  rate  of  labor  and  keep  running. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  you  can  take  money  and  lend  it  on  first  rate 
real  estate  security  and  get  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Well,  you  know  that  interest  would  go  down  to  1  per 
cent  if  everybody  should  lend  it  on  first-class  security. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you  if  that  is  not  the  case,  that  you  can  lend 
money  on  first-class  real  estate  security  at  6  per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  Shimer.  In  Oklahoma  we  can  get  8  and  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  it  in  Missouri,  and  the  money  is  just  as 
safe  as  if  you  had  it  locKed  up  in  a  vault.  Of  course  I  know  there 
is  some  shyloclcing  in  Oklahoma.  You  can  lend  it  at  12  per  cent  if 
you  were  down  there  with  personal  security. 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  I  mean  real  estate,  checks,  and  tax  certifi- 
cates, and  anything  that  you  want  money  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  reason  that  you  dp  not  make  any  more  money 
in  the  Pig  Iron  Trust  is  because  the  Steel  Trust  squeezed  you;  did 
it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  we  can  make  pig  iron  in  a  general  way  nearly 
as  cheap  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  astonishing  that  no  one  makes  anything  out  of 
this  business,  or  any  other  business  that  has  been  suggested  here. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Except  tin  plate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yet  nobody  speaks  in  figures  of  millions. 

Mr.  Shimer.  You  have  to  renew  your  plant  every  three  years. 
The  thing  gets  ahead  of  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  some- 
body tell  me  how  there  happened  to  be  so  many  millionaires  and 
multi-millionaires,  and  so  many  rich  men  in  the  iron  and  steel  busi- 
n*5s  when  some  of  them  make  over  6  per  cent  interest? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do  not  make  6 ;  that  is  the  trouble  with  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  they  all  get  rich  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  pay  the  president  of  your  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  think  he  gets  something  like  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  all  the  stockholders  of  the  company  officers? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  did  you  say  that  you  paid  the  president  of  your 
company  $100  a  month? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  all  vou  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  all  that  is  paid  him.  We  pay  the  manager  a 
little  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  manager? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Six  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  the  highest-priced  officer  in  the  company? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  the  highest-price  officer  in  the  bunch. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  these  steel  men  expect  people  to  believe  state- 
ments that  none  of  them  are  making  over  3  or  4  or  5  per  cent? 

Mr.  Shimer.  I  think  you  ought  to  believe  what  they  say. 
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Mr.  Clark.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  appearances,  and  the 
reputed  fortunes  that  they  have  and  the  acknowledged  fortunes  that 
they  have  do  not  correspond. 

Mr.  Shimer.  But  it  is  largely  on  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Andrew  Carnegie  couid  not  have  made  $500,000,000  if 
he  had  lived  until  he  was  as  old  as  Methuselah? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Unless  he  had  sold  out.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  He  did  not  have  to  sell  out  to  have  two  or  three 
millions? 

Mr.  SiiiMER.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not;  I  can  not  tell 
you  about  that;  but  unless  he  had  sold  out  he  would  never  had  made 
anything  in  the  steel  or  iron  business.  You  can  never  make  anything 
in  the  iron  business  until  you  sell  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  Frick  make  his  money;  did  he  sell  out? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  Carnegie  happen  to  get  a  million  dollars  in 
salary? 

Mr.  Shimer.  They  gave  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  Schwab? 

Mr.  Shimer.  That  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  can  aflFord  to  pay  such  salaries  they  are  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Undoubtedly  they  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  afford  to  pay  it  out  of  dividends  of  3  or  4 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Shimer.  No,  sir;  but  they  can  buy  ore  lands,  which  is  a  sort 
of  unearned  increment. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  way  you  get  at  it? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  the  way  you  got  the  $4,000,000 
invested  ? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  money  you  invested  in  the  business 
brought  it  up  to  $4,000,000,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  paying  three  and  three-quarters  per 
cent  on  that? 

Mr.  Shimer.  Yes,  sir. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  G.  BTTTLEK,  JR.,  OF  YOTTNGSTOWN,  OHIO, 
EEPEESENTING  A  LARGE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  MERCHANT 
BLAST  FURNACES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wednesday,  November  25,  1908, 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
represent  a  large  percentage  of  the  merchant  blast  furnaces  of  the 
United  States.  The  product  of  these  furnaces  is  used  in  the  malleable 
works,  foundries,  cast-iron  pipe  works,  and  the  independent  steel 
works  in  the  form  of  basic  iron.  I  get  my  authority  for  this  repre- 
sentation, first,  by  letters  that  I  have  from,  perhaps,  30  or  more  of 
the  independent  furnaces;  and,  second,  as  the  result  of  a  meeting 
which  was  held  in  Cleveland  on  last  Wednesday,  which  was  largely 
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attended;  and  at  that  meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  meet 
with  the  eastern  producers  in  New  York  on  Monday.  We  met  with 
them  on  Monday  and  again  on  Tuesday,  and  the  matter  was  then 
placed  in  my  hands.  I  may  say  that  I  think  perhaps  there  are  one 
or  two  others  that  may  want  to  be  heard  on  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  their  names?    Have  we  got  them? 

Mr.  Butler.  The  only  one  that  I  know  of  positively  is  Mr.  Schir- 
mer — Mr.  Samuel  M.  Schirmer.    He  is  ah  eastern  man. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  matter  was  placed  practically  in  my  hands 
yesterday,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  the  information  that 
it  seems  to  me  you  should  have.  I  judge  from  the  questions  that  have 
been  asked  here  this  morning  that  what  you  want  is  information, 
and  not  opinions. 

I  intend  to  go  home  and  prepare  and  file  as  quicldy  as  I  can  get  it 
ready  a  brief  showing  the  cost  of  making  iron  in  the  different  locali- 
ties, showing  the  labor,  and  showing  the  transportation  rates ;  and  I 
intend,  further,  to  get  some  information  from  abroad  with  reference 
to  the  same  matter.  I  have  already  sent  off  two  long  cable  messages, 
and  when  I  get  through  I  intend  to  do  it  conscientiously  and  fairly, 
and  I  will  fiTe  my  brief  with  the  committee. 

At  the  third  meeting,  which  was  held  in  New  York  on  Tuesday 
(yesterday),  there  was  official  action  taken  which  I  will  read;  and  I 
want  to  file  this  as  a  preliminary  paper: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  pig-lron  producers,  held  in  New  York  on  November  24,  the 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"  We  recommend  that  ferro-manganese  be  placed  on  the  free  list,  but  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  balance  of  the  pig-iron  schedule,  believing  that  any 
reduction  will  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  manufacturing  interests,  the  transpor- 
tation companies,  and  the  labor  employed  in  the  production  of  pig  iron,  coke, 
and  iron  ore." 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  want  to  file  a  brief,  you  say? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  am  going  to  file  a  brief;  and,  us  I  have  said,  I  am 
going  to  make  it  complete,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  the 
information  that  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  have  in  order  to  for- 
mulate this  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Does  any  gentleman  wish  to  inquire  about  this 
resolution  any  further? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  who  you  represent — what 
companies? 

Mr.  Butler.  My  particular  company  is  the  Brier  Hill  Iron  and 
Coal  Company,  of  Youngstown. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  say  you  have  not  the  information  to 
answer  the  questions  we  clesire  to  ask  you  now? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  do  not  think  I  could  answer  them  satisfactorily.  I 
think  I  know  pretty  nearly  what  you  ought  to  have,  and  I  am  going 
to  try  to  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  if  you  will  get  a  copy  of  these  hearings  on  this 
iron-ore  business  as  they  have  been  reported  here,  you  can  find  out 
every  phase  of  it,  possibly,  that  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Butler.  There  are  a  lot  of  things  that  you  already  have  in  the 
way  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  thev  are  not  very  definite,  most  of  them. 

Mr.  Butler.  I  will  try  to  make  definite  what  I  send  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would. 
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Mr.  Butler.  And  I  will  be  glad  to  come  before  you  again  if  I  am 
wanted. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  you.  Let  me  ask  you 
this  question :  Suppose  there  was  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  iron  ore 
to,  say,  25  cents,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Bbutell :  Would  that  have  any 
influence  upon  the  rate  that  should  be  exacted  for  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Butler.  Very  likely  it  might,  Mr.  Cockran ;  but  I  think  that  if 
there  was  very  much  of  a  reduction  made  on  iron  ore,  it  would  in- 
crease the  demand  for  it  in  the  East,  and  it  would  perhaps  raise  the 
price  of  the  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  a  pretty  good  protection  in  itself; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Butler.  That  would  help  some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  would  be  willing  to  see  a  reduction  in  the 
duty  on  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right ;  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Pou.  Have  you  the  information  that  I  have  been  asking  for 
here  from  one  or  two  witnesses,  as  to  the  difference  in  the  steel  sched- 
ules under  the  Wilson  bill  and  under  the  McKinley  bill? 

Mr.  Butler.  No  ;  I  have  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Could  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  Kindly  incorporate  that  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Butler.  I  shall  be  very  glaa  to  do  so,  sir. 

(Several  members  of  the  committee  suggested  that  the  information 
desired  would  be  found  in  the  statutes.) 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  to  Icnow  the  ones 
that  are  higher  under  the  Wilson  bill  than  under  the  Dingley  bill? 

Mr.  Pou.  I  want  to  know  the  amount  of  the  importations  under 
the  two  bills.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right  here  in  this  book — all  the  importa- 
tions. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  company  afraid  of  Belgium  ? 

Mr.  Butler.  In  a  certain  sense  we  are  not  afraid  of  anything. 


STATEMENT  OF  NELSON  LYON,  OF  TAKRYTOWN,  N.  Y.,  RELATIVE 
TO  THE  DUTY  PLACED  ON  PIG  IRON. 

Friday,  November  27,  1908, 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Holt-Lyon  Com- 
pany, of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Ly'on.  Some;  very  little. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Ly'on.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we 
have  been  taught  that  the  tariff  was  made  to  develop  industries, 
cheapen  the  cost  of  production,  and  thereby  benefit  the  consumer. 
The  tariff  has  certainly  built  up  the  iron  industry  and  cheapened  the 
production,  but  we  do  protest  that  the  present  tariff  is  not  in  the 
mterest  of  small  manufacturers  or  consumers. 
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I  might  explain  that  this  article  of  my  own  is  on  pig  iron,  which 
is  only  one  step  from  the  raw  material  which  we  use.  We  use  cast- 
ings and  wirej  and  our  prices  are  drawn  up,  giving  pig  iron  as  the 
base  upon  which  our  prices  are  to  continue. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  manufacture  pig  iron  as  well  as  wire  rope? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  manufacture  pig  iron,  but  we  are 
users  of  wire  and  castings. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  manufacture  wire? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  it  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  manufacture  wire  carpet  beaters  and  wire  egg 
beaters. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of  small  manufacturers  or  con- 
sumers, for  just  as  soon  as  there  is  demand  sufficient  to  consume  all 
the  American  production  the  tariff  enables  the  manufacturer  to,  and 
the  manufacturer  does,  immediately,  or  has  in  the  last  ten  years,  ad- 
vanced the  price  to  the  European  price  plus  the  tariff  and  the  ocean 
freights;  and  when  he  reaches  that  point  he  stops.  During  these 
times  the  furnace  men's  profits  have  increased  to  50  and  sometimes 
100  per  cent  We  do  protest  that  the  consumer  is  not  d.eriving 
any  benefits  from  the  tariff  on  pig  iron.  Really  it  is  a  very  groat 
detriment  to  all  the  small  manufacturers;  also  to  the  consumers  of 
iron  of  every  description.  It  has  brought  the  great  depressions  in 
many  kinds  of  business;  and  the  great  panic,  which  we  hope  is  just 
passing  by,  was  brought  on  by  excessive  tariff  duties,  which  brought 
the  great  prosperity  which  President-elect  Taft  has  told  the  country 
produced  the  p -esent  depression  and  recession  in  business.  Tlieli 
follows  the  first  thing  desired  by  small  manufacturers — a  steady 
price  for  raw  materials  throughout  the  year  and  from  year  to  year. 
This  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  under  the  Dinglev  law.  Steady 
employment  is  also  the  great  desire  of  labor.  Oi  all  kinds  of  raw 
material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  American  products  there 
has  been  none  so  unstable  and  unreliable  in  price  as  pig  iron  in  the 
last  ten  years.  There  was  no  raw  material  more  stable  and  reliable 
in  price  for  the  five  years  previous  to  1898  than  pig  iron.  Since  1898. 
a  year  after  the  Dingley  law  was  passed,  and  before  the  steel  trust 
was  formed,  the  average  price  for  five  years  previous  did  not  vary 
10  per  cent.  The  following  prices  are  for  No.  2  southern  pig  iron  at 
Cincinnati.  That  seems  to  be  the  place  where  we  get  our  prices,  and 
our  base  and  everything  seems  to  be  taken  from  them.  From  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1897,  to  Deceniber  31,  1898,  a  period  of  twenty-two  months, 
the  price  of  No.  2  southern  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  averaged  about 
$9.50  per  ton,  and  no  month's  price  averaged  as  high  as  $10  a  ton. 
Very  soon  after  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  or- 
ganized the  price  of  iron  began  to  advance  and  reached  $16  in  June,' 

1899,  and  $20.75  in  October  following.  This  was  the  European  price 
plus  the  tariff  and  ocean  freights,  and  when  they  reached  that  point, 
and  they  advanced  to  that  point  almost  immediately — within  two  or 
three  months — they  stopped,  and  it  remained  at  this  price  until  April, 

1900,  a  period  of  six  months,  at  $20.  Then  it  receded  to  $19.75  in 
May  and  $12.87  in  October,  1900.  This  showed  an  advance  of  120 
per  cent  in  nine  months,  and  one  year  later  the  price  fell  over  40  per 
cent     From  October,  1900,  to  April,  1902,  a  period  of  eighteen 
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months,  it  did  not  vary  $2  per  ton,  prices  ranging  from  $12.87  to  $14 
per  ton.  In  June,  only  two  months  later,  the  price  advanced  to  $20, 
and  in  October  of  the  same  year  to  $25.60.  This  was  an  advance  of 
150  per  cent  from  the  prices  in  1899. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  there  had  been  a  corresponding  ad- 
vance abroad,  had  there  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  had  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  get  in?    Was  the  tariff  $4  a  ton? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Four  dollars  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Only  $4  a  ton.  If  it  did  not  cost  but  $10,  how  did 
they  get  $25  for  it  here  ?    Was  there  not  any  advance  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  price  of  $25  was  temporary.  The  manufacturer  of 
iron  and  steel  in  this  country  has  his  peculiar  iron  that  he  uses,  and 
he  can  not  turn  around  and  buy  iron  of  this  man  and  that  man.  It 
does  not  work  in  his  manufactory. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lyon.  He  is  not  in  position  to  buy  at  once  from  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  and  he  has  to  wait. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Wire  nails  sold  at  $1.27  per  hundred  pounds  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898.  You  understand,  December,  1898,  was  after  the  Dingley 
law  was  passed,  and  was  the  first  calendar  year  under  the  Dingley 
law,  and  nails  should  have  advanced  to  a  fair  price.  They  were  ad- 
vanced to  $2.30  in  the  June  following,  and  to  $3.20  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March — over  150  per  cent  advance. 

Mr.  Cockran.  June  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Of  the  same  year ;  that  is,  1898. 

Mr.  Cockran.  June,  1898,  you  say? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
panv  was  formed  about  that  same  time.  Not  in  1898,  but  this  was 
1900. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  speaking  now  of  1900  or  1898? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  just  repeat  this  so  that  you  will  get  it  clear. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Wire  nails  sold  at  $1.27  per  hundred  pounds  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898 

Mr.  Cockran.  December,  1898? 

Mr.  Lyon.  December,  1898.  That  was  the  price  after  the  Dingley 
law  had  been  in  effect  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Cockran.  One  dollar  and  twenty-seven  cents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  One  dollar  and  twenty-seven  cents.  They  were  ad- 
vanced to  $2.30  in  the  following  June,  and  to  $3.20  in  January,  1900. 

Mr.  Cockran.  June,  1899? 

Mr.  Lyon.  June,  1899. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Two  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  were  $3.20  in  January,  1900.  This  was  an  ad- 
vance of  over  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Meanwhile  there  had  been  no  change  in  the  tariff,  had 
there? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  account  for  the  advance! 
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The  Chairman.  He  just  said  that  they  had  combined;  that  the 
American  Wire  and  Steel  Company  had  lieen  formed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  had  combined.  I  might  say  now,  what  I  have 
not  in  my  minutes  here,  that  during  that  time  the  American  whole- 
sale dealers  purchased  their  wire  nails  in  Germany,  brought  them 
into  this  country,  paid  the  freight  across  the  ocean  and  the  Dincley 
tariff,  and  undersold  the  trust  in  their  own  market.  Of  course  those 
things  could  not  be  carried  on  so  extensively,  but  nearly  a  year  later 
they  took  $1  per  hundred  pounds  off  at  one  solitary  stroke.  I  have 
the  prices  of  nails  for  nine  years,  every  month  oi  every  year,  and 
the  price  of  pig  iron,  and  I  can  give  you  those  facts  and  leave  them 
with  you,  and  also  I  have  the  prices  of  wire  nails  every  month  from 
that  down  to  1907.  The  price  before  the  Dingley  traiff  was  made 
was  $1.27  a  hundred,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  after  they  reduced 
the  price  and  took  off  $1  a  hundred,  the  nails  have  been  advanced  to 
60  or  70  per  cent  above  the  regular  price  previous  to  the  passage  of 
the  Dingley  law. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  For  instance,  what  was  the  price  of  wire  nails  in 
1906? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  not  got  it  in  the  year  1906. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  it  for  all  those  years? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  is  one  year  before,-brother. 

Mr.  Damell.  What  was  the  price  in  1895. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  go  back  to  1895. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  went  back  to  1898. 

Mr.  Lyon.  What? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  not  say  you  did  not  go  back  to  1905  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  I  have  the  sheet  right  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  got  the  prices  for  1899  and  1900,  and  you 
say  you  have  the  prices  for  seven  or  eight  years.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  prices  for  1901, 19p2, 1903, 1904, 1905,  and  1906,  or  any  one 
of  those  years  you  can  take. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Here  are  the  figures  which  I  have.  I  have  the  prices 
from  1897  down  to  and  including  1905,  any  month  that  you  like. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  let  us  have  each  year. 

Mr.  Lyon.  On  wire  nails? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Shall  I  take  the  first  month  in  each  year  and  give  you 
that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  will  be  for  what  year? 

Mr.  Lyon.  First,  January,  1897. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  the  average  price,  the  January 
price? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Take  the  average  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  take  the  January  price  for  each  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  the  prices  for  each  year  averaged  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  got  that,  but  the  January  prices 
will  not  vary,  scarcely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  us  the  January  price,  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lyon.  For  1897  it  was  $1.39,  for  1898  it  was  $1.42. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  are  you  giving  us  now? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  giving  you  the  price  at  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  selling  price? 
61318--SCHED  c— ou 5 
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Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right.    Now  let  us  start  at  that. 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  1898  price,  the  price  for  January,  1898,  was  $1.42. 
Li  1899  I  will  have  to  give  you  February.  It  was  $1.57.  January 
is  blotted.  In  1900  it  was  $3.20;  in  1901,  $2.22;  in  1902,  $1.99;  in 
January,  1903,  $1.89;  in  January,  1904,  $1.89 ;  in  January,  1905,  $1.75; 
and  January,  1908,  $2.05. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  skipped  1906. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  skipped  1907,  too.  You  did  not  give  us 
1906  or  1907. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  I  do  not  have  those  on  this  list — 1905.  This  list 
is  from  the  Iron  Age  of  January  11,  1906.  I  had  very  little  time  to 
prepare  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  give  us  1906  and  1907,  you  can  sup- 
ply that  information  afterwards.    Please  go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  will  give  you  that  later. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  it  that  you  said  there  was  this  large 
importation  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  was  in  1898  or  1900,  about.  Now,  the  total  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  1907 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  were  speaking  of  wire  nails? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  finished  with  wire  nails. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  give  us  a  large  importation  of  wire 
nails  in  1900,  I  believe  it  was? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  was  during  the  high  prices  here. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  imported? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  know  there  were  great  quantities 
of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  greatest 
quantity  about  that  time,  in  1900,  was  36,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Lyon.  When  did  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  In  1900;  36,000  pounds;  nearly  37,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Thirty-seven  thousand  pounds? 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  largest  importation  of  any  of  these 
years. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Did  you  get  that  from  the  government  figures? 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  the  government  figures.  The  next  year 
the  importation  amounted  to  about  1,200  pounds. 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  1900  the  price  was  $3.20  in  January,  February,  and 
March.  In  the  month  of  April  they  took  off  $1  per  hundred  at  one 
swoop. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  giving  us  the  importations? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  not  giving  you  the  importations. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  a  few  moments  ago,  and  said  they  were 
large  for  those  years. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  said  they  w^re  what? 

The  Chairman.  You  said  they  were  large  for  one  or  two  par- 
ticular years. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  been  told  that  they  were  very  large. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  presumably  a  mistake,  according  to  the 
report.    You  can  go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir.  The  prices  would  admit  of  it  at  least.  They 
were  large,  apparently;  and  I  know  $1  a  hundred  was  taken  off  at 
one  swoop.     When  I  was  in  Scotland — I  presume  I  will  reach  I  bat 
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again  in  my  argument — when  I  was  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  they  were 
selling  nails  from  German  manufacturers  at  $1.60  a  hundred,  de- 
livered; and  that  party  said  he  was  receiving  nails  from  the  National 
Steel  Company,  delivered  in  Scotland,  at  $1.70  to  $1.75.  United 
States  Steel  Cfompany  prices  were  £7  5s.  per  ton=$1.74.  German 
prices  were  £6  12s.  6d.  per  ton =$1.60. 

The  Chairman.  We  would  like  to  have  those  figures;  file  them 
with  your  brief. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  will.  He  said  that  the  only  reason  that  the  price 
was  any  different  between  the  German  and  the  American  importations 
was  that  they  were  ordered  several  months  earlier  from  the  United 
States  than  from  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  those  statements. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Very  well.  Now  I  revert  to  pig  iron.  The  total  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in  1907,  as  quoted  in  the  Iron 
Age  for  January,  1908,  was  25,781,361  tons.  The  total  production 
in  the  year  1904  was  16,276,641  tons.  This  year,  1904,  was  the  year 
when  the  production  was  nearly  doubled  between  January  and  De- 
cember. iNow,  I  contend  if  prices  had  not  been  sufficient  to  afford  a 
good  margin  of  profit  the  steel  trust  would  not  have  increased  their 
production  in  1904,  for  it  is  the  policy  of  that  corporation  never  to 
produce  unless  they  can  produce  at  a  profit.  The  average  price  in 
1907  was  $23.08;  the  average  price  in  1904  was  $12.75.  This  shows 
the  price  in  1907  to  be  $10.33  per  ton  above  the  average  price  in  1904, 
and  the  market  price  of  the  product  of  1907  to  be  $266,321,597 
greater  than  the  market  price  for  the  same  quantity  would  have  been 
at  the  price  of  1904.  That  is  quite  an  amount  to  be  extracted  from  the 
American  people  uniustly.  Now,  remember,  the  productions  of  both 
these  years  were  under  nearly  the  complete  control  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  find  absolutely  no  change  in  the  tariff  during  any 
of  these  years? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  tariff  since  the  Dingley 
law  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Hill.  Of  the  basic  material  or  any  one  element  of  the  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  did  not  know  that  there  had  been  any  change  in  the 
tariff  since  the  Dingley  law.  The  tariff  does  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  price  of  pig  iron,  except  when  they  advance  it  until  they  reach 
the  English  and  German  price  plus  the  tariff  and  the  freight  across 
the  ocean,  and  then  it  stops,  and  it  never  stops  when  it  advances  until 
it  reaches  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  foreign  price  did  not 
fluctuate  about  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  fluctuates  a  good  deal,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment reports  during  those  years.  There  are  great  fluctuations  of  the 
price  during  those  years  m  the  imported  nails? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Oh,  on  imported  nails? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  But  the  price  of  pig  iron  can  not  fluctuate  but  very 
little. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why? 

Mr.  Lyon.  In  the  foreign  market 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why? 
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Mr.  Lyon.  Because  prices  do  not  go  up  and  down  there  and  ad- 
vance, as  they  do  here.  The  Englishman  makes  his  price  so  that  it 
does  not  vary  scarcely  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  give  us  the  price  of  pig  iron  in  the  for- 
eign market  for  the  years  for  which  you  have  given  us  the  American 
price? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  obtain  those  figures  and  file  them  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  know  the  price  of  iron  ore  for  the  same  years? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  mean  the  price  of  iron  here  in  this  country  during 
the  years  you  have  compared. 

Mr.  Lyon.  No  ;  the  price  of  iron  ore  has  varied  very  much.  Dur- 
ing the  high  prices  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  they  have  ad- 
vanced it  very  much,  but  the  trusts  are  the  owners  of  the  mines  and 
have  advanced  it  just  to  suit  themselves. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  be  objecting  to  the  violent  fluctua- 
tion in  prices? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  you  give  us  a  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  show  before  I  get  through  here  that  even  if  you 
took  the  whole  of  the  tariflF  off  from  pig  iron  the  price  last  year  was 
still  $150,000,000  more  than  it  should  have  been,  and  more  than  it 
was  in  1004,  and  I  will  give  you  those  figures  before  I  finish. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  figures  on  the  importation  of  iron  in  pigs  imported 
into  the  United  States  show  that  there  is  a  greater  fluctuation  in  the 
importation  of  the  foreign  ore  than  your  figures  show  in  the  domestic 
ore,  dropping  from  $24.22  in  1901  to  $13.68  in  1902,  about  80  per  cent 
difference  in  value. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  on  page  491.  Then  it  starts  in  to  advance  again 
and  gets  up  to  $15.99  in  1907. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  that  there  does  seem  to  be  a  similar  fluctuation 
abroad? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  importations. 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  this  is  the  unit  value. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  beg  your  pardon;  yes. 

The  (/HAiRMAN.  The  value  per  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  have  you,  before  you  get  through,  give 
the  explanation  of  those  changes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Right  on  that  point  of  fluctuation,  suppose  you  should 
know  that  cotton  fluctuates  from  7^  cents  to  12  cents,  we  will  say,  in 
three  months. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  say  that  was  from  the  same  cause? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir.  We  derive  cotton  in  a  very  different  manner. 
That  depends  upon  the  growth  of  the  product  that  is  raised  in 
America  from  year  to  year.  Some  years  we  have  a  good  year  and 
some  years  we  do  not.  With  iron  ore  and  coal  there  is  no  variation. 
It  is  in  the  mine  and  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  price  of  coal 
and  in  the  price  of  labor  to  dig  it  out. 

Now,  had  the  tariff  been  entirely  removed,  the  European  competi- 
tion would  have  kept  the  price  down  at  least  $4  per  ton  less  than  the 
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average  last  year,  and  still  the  price  of  last  year's  product,  if  the 
price  had  been  $4  lower,  would  have  been  $153,197,000  greater  than 
the  price  that  it  sold  for  in  1904,  and  that  price  we  have  heretofore 
shown  was  amply  remunerative,  or  they  would  not  have  increased  the 
production  from  January  to  December  nearly  100  per  cent.  That  is 
evidence  enough  that  there  was  plenty  of  profit  on  it  in  1904.  This 
$4  per  ton  would  have  been  a  saving  to  the  small  manufacturers.  It 
would  not  have  been  so  much  of  a  saving  to  the  large  manufacturers, 
because  they  make  their  contracts  from  year  to  year,  but  we  small 
manufacturers  are  not  in  position  to  make  our  contracts  for  the  year. 
That  is,  the  $4  per  ton  on  the  production  of  1907  would  have  been 
$103,125,444. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  $4  a  ton  on  pig  iron  save  on 
your  production  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  not  discussing  that  here.  I  am  here  in  the 
interests  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Sir? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  here  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  how  much  less  you  could  manufacture 

{rour  articles  for  if  you  got  the  pig  iron  at  $4  less  a  ton ;  how  rtiuch 
ess  a  dozen  or  a  hundred,  however  you  sell  your  articles? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  are  a  small  concern.  It  would  have  saved  us  about 
$600  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  On  how  much  of  an  output? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  is  on  the  use  of  about  140  or  150  tons.  . 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  saved  you  $600.  What  is  the  out- 
put of  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Our  output  is  about  $40,000. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  have  saved  you  $600  on  $40,000,  would 
it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  but  it  is  not  so  much  my  interest  as  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  others. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  If  we  reduce  the  tariff  on  pig 
iron,  we  want  to  know  how  much  we  would  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
production. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  would  have  reduced  ours  about  $500  or  $600. 

Mr.  Clark.  Following  that  up  with  the  question  that  ought  to  fol- 
low it,  if  you  save  $600  on  that  proposition  do  you  sell  any  cheaper 
to  the  traae  or  the  consumers,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  did  vary  my  price  immediately,  when  I  got  cheaper 
pig  iron  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  do  you  do  it? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  told  you  I  did,  and  it  has  not  advanced.  When  I  got 
the  low  price  of  pig  iron  this  year — that  is,  when  I  got  my  castings 
low — I  immediately  took  off  such  a  percentage  on  my  own,  which 
equaled  almost  one-half  of  my  profit  in  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  you  advocating?  Are  you  advocating  an 
abolition  of  the  duty  on  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Let  me  explain:  I  told  you  if  the  ay'  ole  tariff  was 
taken  off  of  pig  iron,  still  they  would  make  $158,000,000  more  than 
they  would  have  made  at  the  price  in  1899,  the  first  calendar  year 
of  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Who  made  that? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  manufacturers  of  pig  iron. 
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Mr.  Hill.  And  you  take  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
American  iron  and  the  foreign  iron  to  draw  that  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  draw  it  from  the  prices  at  which  Americans  made 
iron  in  1899,  and  those  which  they  charged  us  in  1907. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Would  this  in  any  way 
cause  you  to  reconsider  your  argument?  In  1900  the  price  of  for- 
eign iron  was  $24.22,  and  we  imported  11,000  tons.  The  very  next 
year  the  price  dropped  to  $13.G8,  and  we  imported  85,000  tons.  The 
next  year  it  was  $15.05,  and  we  imported  749,000  tons.  Now,  I  can 
not  see  where  you  get  your  $153,000,000  unless  you  follow  down  each 
year  and  show  the  dirference. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  taking  it  on  t,he  production  of  last  year.  Last 
year  they  advanced  the  price  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  they  dropped  it  in  1902  100  per  cent  abroad,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  statistics  of  the  Government.  It  was  down  then  to 
$13.68 ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  wholly  destroys  your  argument. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  going  to  hold  the  tariff 
responsible  for  all  the  increases,  Mr.  Hill  thinks  you  ought  to  give 
it  credit  for  all  the  decreases. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yas. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  proposition  which  logically  appeals  to  mo 
as  a  free  trader  very  strongly. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  accept  the  amendment  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  accept  the  amendment.  If  we  take  the  increases,  we 
have  got  to  take  the  decreases. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  taken  off  from  pig  iron  or  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Off  from  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  would  have  been  no  question  but  what  it  might 
have  been  all  taken  off  last  year  and  still  the  European  people  would 
not  have  been  able  to  sell  any  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  we  can  not  put  it  up  this  year  and  put  it 
down  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  you  want  the  tariff 
taken  off  on  pig  iron  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  it  should 
be  taken  off. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right;  that  is  a  square  answer. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  you  will  get  a  square  answer  from  me  every  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  duty  on  your  product,  do  you  want  that  taken 
off  the  finished  material  you  make  out  of  the  pig  iron?  If  we  take 
the  $4  off  of  pig  iron,  do  you  wamt  the  tariff  taken  off  of  your 
product? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do.  I  can  go  over  and  sell  in  the  foreign  market. 
I  have  been  over  there.  I  snipped  23  tons  of  egg  beaters  into  Eng- 
land in  six  months  four  years  ago  and  I  shipped  over  12  tons  there 
this  year,  and  I  got  more  price  in  England  than  I  did  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  More  there  than  you  did  here? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  sure  about  that? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  know  just  what  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  did. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  give  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  our  friends  to  take  notice  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  satisfactory  information.  You  are  perfectly 
willing  that  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  your  product  if  you  get 
the  tariff  taken  off  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  valuable  proposition. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  a  result  of  that,  now  much  cheaper  will  we  get 
our  egg  beaters? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Without  an  eg^  beater,  you  see,  no  family  is  com- 
plete.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  price  of  those  is  very  low. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  move  that  the  gentleman  be  allowed  to  complete  his 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  that  motion  will  be  consid- 
ered carried. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  have  questions  asked  me. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  be  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  not  a  bit  embarrassing  to  me.  I  would  rather  you 
raised  your  objections  as  I  pass  along. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  like  to  ask  another  question. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  let  him  finish  his  statement? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Very  well;  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  Lyon.  To  keep  these  facts  plainly  in  your  minds  I  would  say 
President  McKinley  was  elected  in  1896  and  inaugurated  in  1897, 
and  the  Dingley  law  was  passed  in  1897,  and  the  first  calendar  year 
under  the  Dingley  law  was  1898.  The  price  of  pig  iron  in  January, 
1897,  was  $10,  and  this  was  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  it  did  not  bring 
this  price  again  until  January  2,  1899,  two  years  later.  The  average 
price  for  these  two  years,  1897  and  1898,  was  $9.50  per  ton.  This 
was  before  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  incorporated 
and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  formed.  The  average  price 
in  1897  and  1898  was  $9.50  per  ton.  This  was  under  the  Dingley 
law.  The  average  pric^  for  1904  was  $12.75  and  the  average  price  for 
1907  was  $23.08.  This  shows  an  advance  on  purely  raw  material  of 
nearly  150  per  cent. 

Now,  if  we  multiply  the  production  of  1907  by  $13.68  we  have  the 
fabulous  amount  of  $350,110,862.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  em- 
plovees  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  in  1907,  and  this 
includes  the  officers  and  every  workman,  from  the  digging  of  the  ore 
and  coal  from  the  ground  until  the  product  is  marketed,  was  $160,- 
825,822.  So  you  can  plainly  see  that  this  amount  of  $350,110,862 
is  greater  than  the  total  amount  paid  by  all  the  iron-producing  com- 
panies similar  to  and  including  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  in 
digging  the  ore  from  the  ground  and  transporting  it  to  the  furnaces 
and  in  the  production  of  the  merchandise  such  as  is  made  and  sold 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The  advance  that  they  got 
last  year  over  what  the  price  was  in  1898,  you  see,  is  ^eater  than  the 
total  amount  paid  by  corporations  in  the  manufacturmg  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  the  taking  of  it  from  the  ground  and  putting  it  into  mer- 
chandise, including  what  was  paid  to  the  officers  Besides.  This 
amount  paid  amounts  to  a  tax  of  $4  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States,  and  $20  on  every  family  of  five,. 
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I  wish  vou  to  compare  the  prices  of  1904,  which  was  the  year  suc- 
ceeding the  depression  that  began  in  July,  1903.  This  year,  1908, 
succeeded  the  panic  of  1907,  which  was  very  much  greater  than  tlie 
depression  of  1903,  and  the  prices  should  have  gone  lower. 

Here  is  another  thing.  Before  the  United  States  Steel  and  Iron 
Company  was  permitted  to  absorb  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 

Sany,  I  want  to  state  to  you  the  difference  of  prices  under  depression, 
uly  21,  1904,  the  Iron  Age  quotes  the  price  in  Birmingham  in  al- 
most every  instance  to  have  been  $9  per  ton.  These  prices  were  made 
only  four  years  ago.  In  September  they  say  there  is  no  doubt  that 
plently  of  southern  can  be  purchased  at  $9.25  basis. 

Now,  here  is  July,  1908,  after  the  great  panic,  the  greatest  panic 
we  had  had  since  1894,  and  after  the  steel  trust  absorbed  the  Tennes- 
see Coal  and  Iron  Company,  its  chief  competitor,  the  Iron  Age  says, 
"A  schedule  of  $12.50  at  Birmingham  has  been  adopted  by  practi- 
cally all  the  producers." 

July  25  this  year  they  say,  "  One  of  the  largest  interests  is  practi- 
cally out  of  the  market,  refusing  to  depart  from  the  schednle  of 
$12.50,  The  announcement  that  the  output  is  not  to  be  increased  to 
the  extent  recently  arranged  for  is  significant."  Now,  here  you  are 
treated  to  this  spectacle  before  the  steel  trust  absorbed  the  Tennessee 
Coal  and  Iron  (jompany ;  during  the  depression  of  1904  they  reduced 
the  price  to  $9  and  $9.25  per  ton.  After  the  Tennessee  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  was  absorbed  by  the  steel  trust,  its  chief  rival,  the 
combination  price  of  $12.50  was  strictly  adhered  to,  which  is  a  price 
over  33  per  cent  higher.  The  policy  of  the  oil  trust  was  said  to  be  to 
strangle  its  competitors.  The  policy  of  the  steel  trust  is  to  purchase 
their  competitors,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  and  the  great  consuming 
public  pays  the  price.  The  manner  which  other  manufacturers 
pursued  previous  to  the  time  the  trust  absorbed  the  business  of  the 
country  was  this:  In  times  of  depression  the  manufacturers  would 
reduce  the  price  of  their  product  and  encourage  trade.  If  this  was 
not  sufficient  for  their  purpose,  they  would  decrease  the  price  paid 
to  their  employees,  or  further  reduce  hours  of  employment. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyon,  after  you  have  finished  your  statement 
we  may  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  LiYON.  During  the  height  of  the  panic  last  fall  our  ^reat  and 
good  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  rules  our  land  in  righteous- 
ness, allowed  the  steel  trust  to  throw  147,126  people  out  to  starve,  or 
on  the  cold  charity  of  the  world.  They  reduced  their  output  72  per 
cent,  and  according  to  their  own  statement  now  (the  last  statement 
they  made)  only  60  per  cent  of  their  plants  are  in  operation — 147,126 
were  thrown  out  to  starve,  or  on  the  cold  charity  of  the  world,  leav- 
ing only  63,054  employed,  out  of  an  army  of  210,180. 

Now,  the  President,  bj  his  own  admission,  encouraged  this  trust  to 
absorb  its  chief  competitor,  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
that  it  might  allay  the  panic,  which  promised  ruin,  and  whicn  was 
brought  on,  as  President-elect  Taf t  said,  by  overprosperity ;  and  this 
overprosperity  was  induced  by  high  tariff.  We  are  told  also  that  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  promises  this  trust  immunity  from  prosecution,  and 
since  that  time  the  steel  trust  and  their  combinations  came  out  boldly 
every  month  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  and  told  us  plainly 
that  they  would  not  reduce  the  price  of  their  production;  that  it 
would  not  encourage  trade,  and  also  that  they  had  kept  their  prices 
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from  going  high,  and  that  they  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  going  low. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Pardon  me.  Have  you  noticed  in  the  papers  recently 
the  case  of  the  man  who  was  suffering  from  nerve  prosperity  ? 

Mr.  Lyon,  That  has  probably  escaped  my  notice. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes.  Why  our  great  President  is  following  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  to  prevent  them  from  shipping  their  oil  a  few  cents 
a  hundred  pounds  less  than  their  competitors,  but  is  allowing  this 
great  steel  trust  to  go  scot-free  while  it  is  stealing  from  the  public 
through  the  robber  tariff  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  million 
dollars  annually,  is  beyond  my  conception. 

Now,  I  have  some  very  important  figures  here.  This  is  only  a  very 
short  statement.  I  take  new  ground  regarding  foreign  sales.  I  have 
never  seen  it  advocated  before.  I  presume  it  is  only  because  others 
have  not  accumulated  the  commercial  evidences  that  I  have  been 
accumulating  in  my  scrapbooks  for  the  past  thirty  years.  I  ad- 
vocate that  it  is  no  longer  of  any  more  importance  to  sell  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  goods  in  a  foreign  market  than  it  is  to  increase 
sales  at  home  by  that  amount  and  that  the  time  has  now  arrived 
when  our  tariff  laws  should  be  adjusted  to  compel  manufacturers  to 
make  prices  for  home  consumption,  that  our  own.  people  will  con- 
sume the  greatest  amount  possible. 

To  prove  my  position,  I  have  gone  back  over  our  imports  and 
exports  for  over  one  hundred  years,  and  present  them  as  follows : 

Our  imports  eighty-seven  years  previous  to  1876  were  $14,546,- 
994,000,  while  our  exports  were  $12,309,653,384,  which  left  an  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  $2,237,340,616;  while  for  twenty-three  years  since 
1875,  down  to  1896,  our  exports  were  $18,662,344,445  and  our  imports 
were  $15,770,903,493,  leaving  a  favorable  balance  of  $2,891,440,952. 
From  this  we  deduct  $2,237,340,616,  which  leaves  a  favorable  balance 
of  $654,100,336.    That  brings  us  down  to  1896. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  those  figures,  and  I  hardly  think  you 
need  take  up  the  time  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  only  a  half  page  more. 

The  ChairSian.  Are  they  all  figures? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  all  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  not  take  two  minutes  more,  brother. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Now,  since  1895,  down  to  and  including  1907,  the  favor- 
able balance  was  $5,450,977,321.  This  added  to  our  favorable  bal- 
ance previous  to  1896  makes  a  favorable  balance  previous  to  1908  of 
$6,105,077,657.  This  is  the  balance  to  our  credit  on  the  other  side, 
save  some  other  things  which,  you  know,  enter  into  it.  Now  for 
the  conclusion :  All  excesses  of  exports  over  imports  must  be  set- 
tled either  in  gold,  merchandise,  stocks,  or  bonds.  This  favorable 
balance  can  not  be  paid  in  gold,  because  all  the  gold  money  in  the 
world  does  not  very  much  exceed  $6,000,000,000,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  that  is  owned  by  the  United  States.  We  can  not  go  on 
gaining  this  large  favorable  balance  of  trade  but  a  few  years  moi'e. 
We  can  not  draw  on  the  European  gold  reserves,  as  they  need  all 
they  mine  to  keep  pace  with  their  improvements  in  manufacturing 
and  business.    There  is  less  than  $400,000,000  of  gold  mined  aimu- 
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ally,  and  over  one-quarter  of  that  is  produced  in  the  United  States. 
Now,  if  Europe  is  to  continue  to  buy  largerly  of  us,  we  must  accept 
more  merchandise  and  less  stocks  and  bonds  in  return  for  the  same,  on 
which  we  can  draw  only  our  annual  dividends.  Therefore  I  conclude 
that  it  is  time  our  taritf  was  adjusted  so  that  our  people  will  consume 
the  greatest  amount  possible.  This  must  be  done  by  manufacturing 
at  a  less  profit  and  by  making  lower  prices  to  consumers,  whether  users 
of  raw  material  or  purchasers  of  merchandise. 

By  manufacturing  on  a  lower  basis  of  profit  there  must  be  some 
reduction  in  wages  of  certain  kinds  of  labor,  but  employment  would 
be  steady,  and  a  reduction  of  living  expenses  would  follow,  which  is 
now  acknowledged  to  be  over  40  per  cent  greater  than  a  few  years 
ago.  The  workingman  certainly  would  be  benefited  thereby,  as 
living  expenses  would  be  greatly  reduced.  This  increased  living  ex- 
pense of  everyone  has  been  brought  on  since  the  Dingley  tariflp  went 
into  effect,  and  the  workingman  has  very  little  benefit  from  the  lower 
cost  of  production  of  the  necessities  of  life,  some  of  which  should  be 
obtained  from  foreign  countries. 

Should  the  tariff  be  adjusted  to  the  advanced  price  of  labor  at  the 
present  time,  and  if  the  Dingley  law  was  not  too  nigh  when  made,  we 
would  now  have  to  add  largely  to  the  present  tariff  law,  which  no  sane 
man  would  advocate,  instead  of  making  a  deduction  from  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  was  inter- 
rupted a  while  ago  when  he  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  You  have  com- 
pleted your  statement,  have  you,  Mr.  Lyon? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  completed  the  statement,  brother. 

The  Chairman.  Ask  your  question  now. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  the  articles  you  manufac- 
ture are  patented  articles? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are.  We  make  the  best  in  the  world  and  get  the 
highest  prices  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  are  protected  by  patent? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  others  made  that  are  not  protected 
by  patent? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  patents  have  run  out  on  the  whole  of  them.  I  have 
to  sell  in  competition  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  if  you  could  get  the  duty  you  ask  for  you 
would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  market  on  account  of  your  patents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No,  sir.  I  am  here  in  the  interest  of  the  great  consum- 
ing public,  just  as  much  as  I  am  in  my  own  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  you  are  protected  by  patent  and 
your  competitors  are  not. 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  have  been  protected,  and  they  have  made  their 
money.  The}'  have  retired,  or  they  are  manufacturing  and  selling 
their  goods  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  compete  with  Belgium  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  articles? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  have  to  compete  with  anybody.  We  make  the 
best  goods  on  the  market  and  get  the  highest  prices.  We  do  not  ask 
what  our  competitors  sell  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  what  difference  it  makes  about  the 
price  of  pig  ii'on. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  It  makes  a  difference  to  me.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
that.  Every  time  pig  iron  has  gone  up  to  $20  or  $24  a  ton  it  has 
brought  on  great  depression  all  over  our  country.  Every  one  of  our 
manufacturing,  retailing,  and  laboring  men  has  suffered  by  reason  of 
it  There  is  not  one  single  instance  where  pig  iron  has  gone  to  $20 
a  ton  but  what  they  have  suffered 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Did  it  reduce  the  demand  for  egg  beaters? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  reduced  the  demand  for  everything. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  foreign  patents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  did  have  patents  in  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  the  price  of  pig  iron  fell  100  per  cent  between 
1901  and  1902  in  Europe,  did  you  reduce  the  price  to  the  export 
trade? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  did  not  have  any  export  trade  then.  We  are  young 
in  that  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  just  at  the  close  of  your  remarks  that 
anybody  who  wanted  the  tariff  raised  was  insane  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  WeU,  on  that  great  product.  I  do  not  mean  that  to 
apply  to  everything.  It  is  on  the  general  principle  of  advancing  the 
tarin  on  everything,  because  the  present  price  of  labor  is  higher  than 
it  was  when  the  Dingley  law  was  passed.    That  is  why  I  speak 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  are  all  insane  then  we  have  had  a  good  many 
lunatics  around  here  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that.  They  may  be  another  class 
of  men  than  lunatics. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  longer  have  your  American  patents  to 
run? 

Mr.  Lyon.  About  eight  years. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  how  many  foreign  countries  have  you  still 
patents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  We  forfeited  them  in  all  the  foreign  countries,  even 
England  this  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  had  to  under  the  law,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes ;  under  the  law  of  England,  that  we  have  to  manu- 
facture there  or  give  up  the  patents. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  you  not  go  there  and  manufacture? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Because  England  never  manufactures  small  things  like 
egg  beaters.    She  is  looking  for  bigger  fish. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  have  no  competition? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No  competition  in  England. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  no  home  is  happy  without  this  egg  beater? 

Mr.  Lyon.  If  they  had  one  once  they  would  not  do  without  it  for 
twice  the  price.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  It  is  useful  in  every  household? 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  your  price  for  them  per  dozen  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Seventy-five  cents  and  upward.  Seventy-two  cents  is 
the  cheapest  one.  They  sell  for  10  cents  apiece.  Others  sell  all  the 
way  from  15  to  25  cents.  Really,  8  cents  is  the  lowest  possible  price 
when  we  sell  to  the  retail  dealer — 8J  cents  to  the  department  stores. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  any  suggestion  in  your  sales  to  jobbers  as 
to  the  price  they  should  charge  the  retailers? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Or  what  the  retailers  should  charge? 
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Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  none.    We  leave  them  to  sell  just  as  they  will, 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  laiow  for  what  they  do  sell  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  sell  them  for  from  10  cents  up,  and  when  the 
market  price  of  the  raw  material  advances  all  that  loss  comes  be- 
tween the  retailer  and  us.  We  have  to  stand  all  that.  We  can  not 
advance  our  prices. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  When  the  price  of  the  raw  material  goes  down, 
where  is  the  gain  going  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  gain  comes  between  the  manufacturer,  the  jobber, 
and  the  retailer.    They  all  get  a  better  profit.    That  is 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  the  poor  ultimate  consumer  keeps  on  paying 
the  same  price? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  are  so  many  things  on  which  they  cut  the 
price 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  is  as  good  an  illustration  to  ask  this  question 
on  as  any  other.  Carpet  l^aters  and  egg  beaters  are  used  in  the 
household? 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  They  are  paid  for  by  the  housewife? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  if  we  should  give  free  iron  ore  and  repeal  the 
duty  on  pig  iron,  can  you  hold  out  any  hope  (without  treatmg  this 
question  as  ridiculous,  although  those  are  humble  articles)  that  the 
housewife  will  get  these  things,  in  connection  with  other  things,  at 
any  cheaper  price? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  would  not  make  so  much  difference.  That  de- 
pends on  the  price  that  the  department  store  would  make.  They  ai'c 
the  great  consumers,  and  they  make  their  prices.  I  can  say  that 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  make  a  price  of  8  cents.  All  others 
make  a  price  of  10  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  take  the  majority  of  the  small  towns,  where 
there  are  no  department  stores. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  they  pay  a  price  of  10  cents,  and  in  the  small 
country  towns  they  pay  15  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  the  carpet  beater?  What  is  the  price  of 
that? 

Mr.  Lyon.  From  10  cents  up  to  50  cents.  We  give  them  the  value 
of  their  money  in  everything  we  give  them — full  value. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  you  reduce  that  price? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  would  reduce  my  price  just  as  quick  as  I  would  other- 
wise.    I  sell  to  the  wholesale  men  almost  exclusivelv. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  altogether,  I  mean, 
would  you  sell  at  a  lower  price  thaayou  do  now? 

Mr.  Lyon.  If  I  got  a  lower  duty  I  would,  but  it  has  not  mattered 
in  the  past  year  what  the  duty  was.  We  have  to  pay  a  very  ad- 
vanced ])rice  for  our  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  steel  trust  make  egg  beaters  and  carpet 
beaters  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think  they  do.  But  they  produce  the  raw 
material  for  us  to  make  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  we  take  this  tariff  off  of  pig  iron  you  would  reduce 
the  price  of  the  egg  beaters  at  least  $4  a  ton,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  think  we  would  be  able  to  do  more  than  that. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Randell.  You  said  just  now  that  you  would  give  some  figures 
to  the  public,  and  you  were  interrupted  and  did  not  give  the  figures. 
What  was  it  you  started  to  give? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  give  them  to  you  now.  I  have  purchased  the 
wire  entering  into  our  carpet  l)eaters  from  the  Trenton  Iron  Com- 

Eiany,  which  is  now,  I  am  told  by  the  steel  trust  themselves,  owned 
y  it.  I  did  not  know  it  before.  They  charged  me  $4.75  a  hundred 
for  the  veiT  best  spring-steel  wire.  I  made  my  purchases  from  the 
Roeblincs  for  $4  per  hundred,  for  a  better  class  of  goods.  I  got  the 
figures  the  day  before  I  came  away  from  the  agents  of  the  steel  trust, 
the  men  of  whom  I  purchased  for  three  years.  They  were  selling  75 
cents  or  80  cents  a  hundred  higher  than  the  independent  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  through  with  that  particular  statement  now  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  been  trying  for  two  weeks  here  to  get  at  who 
it  is  who  absorbs  all  of  the  profits  oetween  the  manufacturer  and  the 
man  who  ultimately  buys  the  stuff — not  your  egg  beaters  especially, 
but  everything. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  ^ou  sell  these  egg  beaters,  and  it  is  just. as  good 
an  example  as  anything  I  know  of.  You  sell  these  egg  beaters  to  the, 
wholesaler  at  72  cents  a  dozen? 

Mr.  Lyon.  To  the  retailer,  you  might  call  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  6  cents  apiece? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  not  the  retailer,  but  the  wholesaler. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  retailer  sells  for  10  cents? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Ten  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Four  is  about  75  j)er  cent  of  6 ;  so  in  that  instance  it 
is  the  retailer  that  gets  the  exorbitant  profit. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Many  times  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  this  is  the  day  of  pennies.  Why  do  they  not 
scale  their  prices  down  some  so  that  if  we  do  remodel  this  tariff  the 
consumer  of  the  article  will  get  some  of  the  benefit  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  The  consumer,  very  frequently. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  if  it  remains  at  10  cents,  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Lyon.  But  it  does  not  remain  at  10  cents.  The  department 
stores  to-day  have  bargain  days  when  they  cut  them  right  down  to  a 
point,  almost,  where  it  is  not  above  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  there  are  no  department  stores,  as  Mr.  Boutell 
suggested,  in  the  innumerable  multitude  of  small  towns  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course,  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  and  all  these  big  towns  they  have  department  stores  where  they 
make  a  run  on  those  things. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  what  I  am  trjnng  to  get  at  is  how  is  the  consumer 
ever  to  get  any  benefit  out  of  the  reduction  or  the  raising  of  the  tariff 
if  someoody  gobbles  it  all  between  the  manufacturer  and  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  Lyon.  As  I  tell  you,  there  is  plenty  of  opposition  in  this 
country  and  one  is  underselling  the  other.  Tbey  are  cutting  the 
price. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  discover  a  community  where  that  actu- 
ally takes  place,  and  locate  there.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  tell  you.  You  inquire  of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  that  gang  is  busting  up  all  the  retail  mer- 
chants of  the  country. 

Mr.  Lyon.  They  are  compelling  the  retail  merchants  of  the  country 
to  cut  down  their  price  to  a  proper  price. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  along  that  line,  I  would  like  to  ask  this :  You 
spoke  of  having  extracts  running  back  over  thirty  years? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Imports  and  exports.  I  will  file  all  this  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  spoke  of  having  a  scrapbook. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Oh ! 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  of  that 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boui'ELL.  And  also  said  that  you  had  been  in  business  for  a 
great  many  years.  Now,  along  the  line  of  what  Mr.  Clark  was  say- 
ing, could  you  tell  us  whether  you  know  what  system  is  adopted  by 
certain  manufacturers  for  regiilating  the  retail  prices  to  the  final  con- 
sumer? I  can  think  right  offhand,  for  instance,  of  a  certain  kind  of 
shoe  that  is  advertised  in  the  street  cars,  and  I  have  seen  it  from 
Belfast,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Ore. — all  selling  at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  another  quality  of  crackers  or  biscuit,  done  up 
at  the  same  price,  all  over  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  this  Gillette  razor  that  has  been  mentioned,  ad- 
vertised at  one  price.  And  a  great  many  of  those  prices  are  appar- 
ently put  on  not  to  dictate  a  large  price,  but  to  dictate  a  small  price, 
because  it  says  on  some  of  these  packages  the  purchaser  will  kmdly 
report  to  the  factory  or  to  somebody  whether  they  have  ever  been 
charged  higher  than  such  a  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  what  system  it  is  that  can  carry  a 
retail  price  down  to  tne  consumer? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  is  an  agreement  between  the  manufacturer  and 
the  seller.  Years  ago,  in  the  seventies,  I  had  a  little  article  that  went 
into  almost  every  home  in  the  United  States,  and  the  very  first  thing, 
when  I  withdrew  my  agreement  with  the  jobbers  to  sell  them,  one 
man  went  right  out  and  advertised  to  all  the  trade  that  he  would  sell 
a  single  gross  at  the  absolute  price  for  10  gross  or  100  gross.  No  job- 
ber was  interested  in  my  goods,  and  I  was  compelled  absolutely  to  ^o 
to  the  jobbers — and  the  biggest  ones  in  the  market — and  sign  their 
contracts  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  does  the  jobber  carry  it  on  to  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Lyon.  He  was  compelled  to  sell  to  the  retailer  at  a  certain 
price.    That  was  so  in  the  seventies. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  it  that  compels  the  retailer  to  sell  to  the 
customer  at  that  price  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  nothing  that  compels  him,  except  his  com- 
petitors. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  As  to  these  articles  that  I  refer  to — ^take,  for  in- 
stance, a  certain  shoe.    You  see  it  advertised  in  the  papers  and  in 
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the  windows  for  $3.50  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  with 
no  change  in  the  price  of  the  shoe. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  a  watch  [exhibiting  watch]  made  by  the  Elgin 
Watch  Company,  of  Illinois.  I  bought  it  in  London  for  $12.50 
American  money.  The  wholesale  dealer  referred  to  a  list,  and  he 
says:  "There  is  number  so-and-so.  I  will  sell  that  watch  just  as 
low  as  they  will  allow  me  to  sell  it  to  you."  And  that  was  $12.50. 
I  referred  it  to  my  jeweler  at  home — I  bought  it  this  summer — and 
he  said  the  Elgin  Watch  Company  would  not  allow  him  to  sell  it  for 
less  than  $18  nere.  They  have  a  price  clear  through — to  the  very 
retailer. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  have  got  my  question  just  reversed.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  beg  your  pardon,  then.  I  meant  to  answer  you  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  On  this  little  article  that  you  sold  in  the  seventies, 
and  on  these  articles  that  are  sold  to-day  and  advertised  in  the  news- 
papers and  in  the  store  windows  at  a  given  price  all  over  the  country, 
IS  that  a  contract  that  comes  from  the  manufacturer  and  governs  the 
retailer? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think  it  is,  freauently.  It  is  in  some  cases,  but 
only  where  they  have  an  absolute  ana  complete  control  in  some  way. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  must  be  the  case,  then,  in  this  kind  of  shoe  that 
is  advertised  all  over  the  country  at  a  certain  price. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes.  They  will  bmd  their  retailer  to  get  such  a  price, 
and  if  they  do  not  get  it  they  will  not  furnish  them. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  from  you  is  whether 
there  is  any  legitimate  way  in  which,  when  you  get  lower  raw  ma- 
terial, you  can  see  to  it  that  the  ultimate  consumer  gets  the  benefit 
of  it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes.  I  can  go  no  further  than  the  one  I  sell  to.  I  do 
sell  to  certain  classes  of  department  stores  or  retailers,  and  then  I 
sell  to  the  wholesaler,  and  do  not  limit  him  in  any  way  as  to  what 
he  sells  for.  He  is  at  liberty  to  sell  to  the  retailer  at  any  price  he 
chooses,  and  the  retailer  is  at  liberty  to  sell  to  the  consumer  at  any 

Erice  he  chooses.  There  are  a  very  few  things,  of  course,  that  are 
mited  all  the  way  down. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  it  is  ctfnstantly  asserted,  and  generally 
believed,  that  the  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  the  American  work- 
ingman  against  the  lower-paid  workman  of  other  countries.  The 
facts  herein  stated  are  positive  proof  that  the  great  object  of  the 
present  American  tariff  is  not  so  much  to  protect  the  workingman 
as  it  is  to  compel  Americans  to  pay  much  higher  prices  than  Euro- 
peans pay  for  the  same  goods. 

The  steel  trust  have  told  us  they  were  earning  7  per  cent  on 
$360,281,000  preferred  stock,  and  5  per  cent  on  $563,098,873  of  bonds, 
and  2  per  cent  on  $508,302,500  common  stock,  generally  supposed  to 
be  "water."  The  dividends  have  all  been  paid  from  earnmgs  dur- 
ing the  panic,  with  lower  prices  for  production  and  an  average  of 
less  than  half  of  their  plants  in  operation. 

Were  they  running  full  they  could  more  than  double  the  above 
dividends,  or  sell  for  much  lower  prices  than  they  are  now  making, 
and  really  need  no  tariff  protection. 
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NELSON  LTON,  OF  TABRTTOWN,  N.  T.,  FILES  STJFFLEUENTAL 
BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FREE  FIG  IRON. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  December  16^  1908. 

CoMMrPTEE  ON    WayS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  supplemental  brief  with  statements,  produc- 
tions, j)rices,  and  arguments  apply  to  pig  iron  and  their  associate 
industries.  I  ask  for  free  pig  iron.  I  also  ask  for  free  raw  material 
in  the  coarser  products  of  iron  and  wire.  I  thank  you  for  the  cour- 
tesies extendea  to  me  in  my  former  hearing  before  your  honorable 
committee,  and  was  greatly  pleased  at  your  desire  to  get. at  the  real 
facts  necessary  for  an  equitable  revision  of  our  tariff. 

In  reply  to  your  requests  I  herewith  file  various  memorandums  of 
the  productions  of  pig  iron;  extending  back  to  1890  down  to  date; 
also  the  average  yearly  prices  for  earlier  years ;  and  for  many  of  the 
later  years  I  have  obtained  monthlv  productions  and  monthly  prices. 
I  have  also  been  able  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Iron  Age,  to 
corresponds  with  our  No.  2  southern  coke.  American  and  Scotch 
prices  are  filed  side  by  side  with  each  other.  The  Scotch  prices  are 
for  every  other  month  from  1896  down  to  and  including  1907.  These 
prices  are  f .  o.  b.  Glasgow.  To  compete  with  American  prices,  $2  per 
ton  for  transportation  will  have  to  be  added  to  make  the  price  f .  o.  b. 
New  York.  JBy  comparing  them  with  prices  here,  you  will  see  at  a 
glance  they  would  not  prevent  our  producers  getting  a  "  fair  profit " 
on  their  production. 

Have  also  filed  prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  for  vears  of  1904, 
1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908;  also  Lake  ore  shipments  for  1900,  1907, 
and  1908. 

You  will  find  the  prices  of  Lake  ore  shipments  average  75  per  cent 
higher  in  1908,'durmff  the  depression,  than  durinff  the  depression 
in  1904.  -  The  grip  of  me  trust  is  again  disclosed  in  the  ore  prices. 

I  have  also  filed  prices  of  pig  iron  during  the  years  of  depression 
1904  and  1908,  and  wish  you  to  compare  them  closely.  In  the  year 
1904  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  were  in  open  competition 
in  pig  iron.  During  1908,  after  the  United  States  Steel  Corp?>ration 
absorbed  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  prices  were  33  per 
cent  higher  during  the  depression.  This  shows  ]ust  how  they  rob  the 
people,  and  will  continue  to  do  it  as  long  as  there  is  a  tariff  to  protect 
them  in  it. 

I  also  file  production  and  prices  of  wire  nails  since  1896  down  to 
1908. 

The  first  calendar  year  under  the  Dingley  tariff  was  1898,  and  the 
price  of  wire  nails  at  Pittsburg  in  February,  1898,  was  $1.45,  and 
they  did  not  sell  again  for  that  price  during  the  year,  and  closed  the 
year  at  $1.27  per  100  pounds. 

The  AJnerican  Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  their  combinations, 
the  largest  trust  previous  to  the  National  Steel  Company,  was  formed 
the  latter  part  of  1898.  They  were  powerful  enough  to  control  the 
output  of  wire  rods,  wire  nails,  wire,  steel  beams,  and  rails. 

During  the  year  1899  they  advanced  the  price  of  wire  from  $1.27 
in  December,  1898,  to  $2.95  m  December,  1899,  and  to  $3.20  in  Janu- 
ary, 1900,  an  advance  of  over  135  per  cent.  This  advance  was  all 
clear  profit. 
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I  also  present  statistics  showing  imports  and  exports  of  iron  and 
steel,  commencing  with  1893,  when  the  imports  and  exports  were 
about  even,  $30,000,000  each.  From  that  day  onward  the  exports 
increased  and  imports  decreased,  until  the  year  1900,  when  there 
were — 

Exports $129, 633, 480 

Imports 20, 443, 911 

In  1904  there  were — 

Exports $128, 553, 000 

Imports 21, 621, 000 

In  1907  there  were — 

Exports $197, 066, 000 

Imports 38, 789, 000 

Showing  an  excess  of  exports 158, 276, 000 

The  highest  prices  for  labor  in  America  in  a  great  many  years  was 
reached,  and  our  cost  of  production  must  have  teen  as  high  as  it  ever 
was;  our  exports  were  $197,066,781;  imports  only  increased  to  $38,- 
789,861.  This  shows  we  are  able  to  make  iron  and  steel  at  the  very 
highest  possible  cost  that  they  have  ever  reached  and  still  increase  our 
sales  in  European  market  nearly  20  per  cent  in  1907  over  1906,  a  very 
prosperous  year. 

These  figures  absolutely  refute  Mr.  Schwab's  statement  that  we 
export  more  in  dull  times  than  we  do  in  good  times;  the  higher  the 
American  production  the  higher  are  our  foreign  sales.  It  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  last  year's  exports  with  this  year's  that  they  will 
be  less  this  year  than  they  were  last,  when  Mr.  Schwab  would  give 
your  committee  to  understand  that  they  would  equal  20  per  cent  this 
year  or  about  three  times  what  they  were  last. 

December  reports  for  ten  months  show  exports  to  be  as  follows : 

Ten  months  In — 

1907 $1, 099, 652 

1908- 1 815,315 

Deficiency  In  exports  in  1908  compared  with  1907 284, 337 

I  again  here  repeat,  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
workingman  and  consumer,  when  the  American  manufacturer  can 
produce  his  §oods  here  and  sell  freely  in  foreign  market,  the  tariff 
should  be  entirely  removed. 

The  above  figures  are  conclusive  proof  that  Europe  can  not  compete 
with  them,  notwithstanding  we  pay  freight  for  delivery  in  Europe, 
which  amoimts  to  nearly  $2  per  ton. 

Again,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron ;  Mr.  Schwab 
tells  use  that  the  average  cost  of  pig  iron  is  about  $14  per  ton  to-day, 
and  he  has  known  furnaces  which  have  shut  down  because  they  could 
not  make  and  sell  pig  iron  at  $14  and  make  money. 

The  average  price  of  No.  2  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  in  1904  was 
$12.73  per  ton,  and  manufacturers  had  doubled  their  output  between 
January  1  and  December  31.  Here  is  another  absolute  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  Mr.  Schwab's  statement  that  we  are  selling  more  iron  and 
steel  this  year  than  last. 
6131S— soHED  c— 09 6 
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By  referring  to  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  report' of 
December  31,  1904,  their  gross  sales  and  earnings  were  $444,405,430, 
with  a  balance  of  $90,778,000,  from  which  they  paid,  general  ex- 
penses, $14,785,366,  and  all  interest  charges  and  dividends  on  capi- 
talization, as  reported  in  their  Decemter  31,  1903,  statement,  of 
$1,583,845,000.     . 

Anyone  who  knows  the  conditions  of  the  iron  industry  to-day 
knows  that  with  one-half  of  their  employees  idle  they  could  produce 
pig  iron  to-day  just  as  cheap  as  they  did  produce  it  in  1904.  Their 
employees  would  prefer  to  work  for  less  wages  than  to  have  half  of 
them  idle,  and  they  could  and  should  have  reduced  their  labor  cost 
at  that  time,  which  would  have  lessened  the  cost  of  production,  there- 
fore should  have  reduced  the  selling  price  of  the  product. 

The  facts  are  they  have  maintained  until  very  recently  the  high 
prices  of  last  year  on  nearly  their  total  production,  and  in  the  face  of 
this  they  dare  not  reduce  me  price  of  labor  of  their  employees. 

According  to  the  rule  of  law  "false  in  one,  false  in  all,"  Mr. 
Schwab  should  again  appear  before  your  cdhamittee  imder  oath,  and 
he  would  not  aflirm  his  statement  of  December  15. 

Treatment  of  labor  by  steel  trusts  during  the  panic  and  recession 
in  business  since  October  1  is  the  worst  it  could  possibly  be.  When 
business  slackens  they  close  their  furnaces  and  rolling  mills.  They 
tell  the  country  they  would  not  be  so  inhuman  as  to  reduce  the  price 
of  labor. after  having  three  prosperous  years;  they  also  tell  us  they 
will  not  reduce  the  price  of  their  product. 

They  closed  furnace  after  furnace  until  only  28  per  cent  were  in 
operation.  Their  policy  is  and  has  been  to  only  produce  to  supply 
the  immediate  demand.  When  the  raw  material  is  not  produced,  the 
rolling  mills  must  close ;  also  all  other  productions  must  reduce  tJieir 
output. 

During  their  slackest  time  this  year,  28  per  cent  only  of  their  work- 
ingmen  were  employed.  Their  total  employees  were  210,180;  70  per 
cent  of  same  being  out  of  work  would  number  147,126.  Nearly  eight 
months  passed  before  they  were  working  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
capacity.  This  would  leave  idle  eight  months  after  the  panic  com- 
menced 105,000.  Their  latest  reports  published  showed  only  60  per 
cent  of  their  capacity  employed.  On  the  basis  of  these  figures  they 
would  have  idle  84,000. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  inhuman  treatment  of  labor?  The  trusts 
themselves  are  not  deserving  of  any  consideration,  as  far  as  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  concerned. 

The  prices  of  finished  products  have  not  been  advanced  as  great  as 
raw  material,  but  their  finished  products  have  been  much  too  high. 
Raw  material  (pig  iron)  prices  have  been  advanced  so  that  the  market 
price  has  been  over  100  per  cent  above  the  cost  of  production.  It 
was  these  extreme  high  prices  of  1906  and  1907  that  brought  the  great 
recession  in  business,  as  acknowledged  by  our  honest  President,  W.  H. 
Taft,  recently  elected,  and  they  will  continue  to  come  as  long  as  we 
have  a  high  tariff. 

The  following  is  the  price  for  No.  2  southern  pig  iron  at  Cincin- 
nati :  From  February,  1897,  to  December  31, 1898,  a  {period  of  twenty- 
two  months,  the  price  of  No.  2  pig  iron  at  Cincinnati  averaged  about 
$9.50  per  ton,  and  in  no  month  did  the  price  average  over  $10  per  ton. 
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Very  soon  after  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  was  or- 
ganized the  price  of  iron  began  to  advance  and  reached — 

In  June,  1809 $16. 00  price  of  scotch  ibon. 

In  October,  1809 20. 75        rm©  Scotch  price  of  £3  8s.  8d.  $16. 50 

Add— 

Tariff $4.00 

Freight 2. 00 

6.00 

Total 22. 50 

and  remained  at  this  price  until  April,  1900 ;  in  May,  1900,  receded  to 
$19.75;  October,  1900,  to  $12.87.  This  showed  an  advance  of  nearly 
120  per  cent  in  price  in  nine  months. 

From  October,  1900,  to  April,  1902,  a  period  of  eighteen  months,  it 
did  not  varv  $2  per  ton,  prices  ranging  from  $12.87  to  $14. 

In  June,  1902,  price  advanced  to  $20;  October,  1902,  to  $25.60. 

Wire  nails  were  sold  at  $1.27  per  100  pounds  in  December,  1898;  in 
June  were  advanced  to  $2.30  per  100  pounds;  January,  1900,  to 
$3.20  per  100  pounds.  From  that  day  to  this  the  price  of  nails  has 
held  the  advance  of  50  to  70  per  cent  above  the  regular  price  at  whidi 
they  were  sold  before  the  trusts  were  formed. 

The  following  are  prices  of  Scotch  pig  iron,  Cleveland  No.  3  f.  o.  b. 
Glasgow ;  also  No.  2  foundry,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  commencing  1896 
down  to  1908,  every  other  month,  which  will  be  a  fair  average.  Two 
dollars  per  ton  must  be  added  to  make  price  Scotch  pig  iron  f.  o.  b. 
New  York: 


Scotch  piff  iron, 
Cleveland  No.  8. 


Price. 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


No.  2 
foun- 

Cincin- 
nati. 


Total  pro- 
duction of 
America. 


1896. 


January 

March 

May 

July 

September. 
Noveml)er. 
December. 


1897. 


January.... 

March 

May 

July 

September  . 
November. . 
December . . 


January 

March 

M».y 

July 

Septem»»er . 
November  . 
Dccemt>er. . 


1898. 


$.  d. 

17  S 

18  7 
17  4 

16  11 

17  11 
0  6 
0  6 


$8.94 
9.26 
8.96 
8.86 
8.10 
9.70 
9.70 


Tbnt. 


8,623,127 


19     6 
1      7 


9.86 

$10.00 

9.70 

9.69 

9.60 

8.75 

9.48 

8.95 

9.96 

9.85 

9.94 

9.50 

9.68 

9.60 

January 

March 

Mny 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December.. 


6  10 

7  9 


2 
2 

2  15  11 
8  11  6 

3  17  7 
3  10  0 
8  6  9 


9.78 
9.72 
9.74 
9.68 
10.  »2 
11.78 
10.66 


11.24 
11.46 
13.42 
17.16 
18  62 
16.80 
16.02 


9.60 
9.25 
9.37 
9.25 
9.66 
9.75 
9.90 


10.31 
13  75 
14.56 
17.56 
19.94 
20.76 
20.75 


9,662,680 


11,773,934 


13,620,708 
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January 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November . 
December.. 


1900. 


January.... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December. . 


1901. 


January.... 

March 

May 

July 

September  . 
June  pri«e  . 
November  . 
December.. 


1902. 


Scotch  pJfir  Iron, 
Cleveland  No.  3. 


Price. 


8  14 

3  9 

3  10 
3      3 

2  13      6 


8  0 

5  8 

6  10 
4  6 
6  3 
3  6 
3  1 


3    11 
6      9 


January  ... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December.. 


1903. 


January  ... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December. . 


1904. 


January  ... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December.. 


1905. 


January.... 

March 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December. . 


1906. 


January.... 
March    .... 

May 

July 

September . 
November  . 
December. . 


1037. 


2  7  3 

2  11  10 

2  6  1 

2  6  7 

2  5  7 

2  2  10 

2  1  11 


8  11 

9  6 

11  6 
5  9 
8  8 

12  *  9 

13  3 


United 
States 
cur- 
rency. 


$16.28 
17.72 
17.80 
16.62 
16.98 
15.24 
12.84 


11.52 
10.96 
11.00 
10.78 
10.86 
10.44 
10.32 


10.54 
11.22 
11.72 
12.18 
12.84 


12. 18 
11.60 


11.34 
12.44 
11.06 
11.18 
10.91 
10. 2H 
10.96 


10.14 
10.38 
n.06 
11.18 
10.94 
10. 2M 
10.06 


No.  2 
foun- 
dry. 
Cincin- 
nati. 


120.69 
23.50 
19.75 
16.81 
13.62 
12.95 
13.75 


18.45 
14.00 
13.86 
13.00 
13.06 
14.00 
14.25 


14.55 
14.75 
18.35 
20.75 
25.00 
25.65 
23.62 
22.44 


21.65 
21.37 
18.87 
16. 15 
14.75 
12.00 
12.05 


12.3; 
12.10 
12.25 
11.81 
12.00 
15.19 
16.85 


11.74 
11.88 
12.34 
10.98 
11.68 
12.66 
12.78 


12.90 
11.54 
12.04 
12.12 
13.09 
14.94 
14.% 


14.30 

18.02  I 

14.60 

13. 72 

13.22 

12.04 

11.82 


Total  pro- 
duction of 
America. 


I 


16.25 
16.25 
16.81 
13.94 
14.37 
16.60 
16.76 


I 


ToriM. 


13,789,942 


15,878,884 


17,821,807 


18,009,252 


16,497,038 


22.993,880 
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1906. 

January 

February 

JA  arch 

AprU.....» ; 

May , 

June 

July 

August 

Beptember 

Ociober ?, 

November 

December , 

1907. 

January , 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juiie , 

July 

A  ugust 

September , 

October , 

Novem  ber , 

December 


Amount. 


Price 
'per  ton. 


\iH5 

r .  :60 

'^:t95 
a.  r»91 

;.'.  i23 
;.,  137 

.:  m. 

■■: ,  t85 

■.!.:«0 
.  JOO 

^l,;SO 


406,897 
317,923 
424,827 
446,788 
470,080 
457,230 
452,557 
445,685 
417,153 
614.521 
084,114 
659,459 


$16.75 
16.75 
16.65 
16.63 
16.75 
16.44 
16.06 
17.80 
18.69 
20.00 
23.88 
25.00 


26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.06 
24.26 
24.10 
28.85 
23.00 
21.50 
20.95 
19.60 
17.00 


Total  production,  1906,  25,307.191  tons. 
Total  production,  1907,  25,781,361  tons. 

The  total  productions  noted  above  are  for  all  producers.  The  pro- 
duction by  steel  companies  shows  how  quickly  tne  trust  corporations 
close  furnaces  when  they  have  over  $90,000,000  in  the  bank  subject  to 
check. 

If  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  was  removed,  they  would  have  kept  their 
workinginen  employed  similar  to  Merchant  furnace. 

You  will  also  see  how  close  our  furnace  men  kept  to  Scotch  prices 
plus  $4  tariff  and  $2  freight. 

We  have  also  given  you  the  Scotch  prices  from  1896  down  to 
1908.  To  make  a  parallel  you  will  have  to  add  for  freight  from 
Cincinnati  price  to  equal  New  York  price,  $2  per  ton ;  you  will  also 
have  to  add  freight  to  Scotch  prices  to  be  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  $2  per 
ton. 

You  will  notice  the  price  of  pig  iron  advanced  from  $13  per  ton  in 
May,  1901,  to  $25.65  in  June,  1902,  without  any  apparent  change  in 
cost  of  production. 

Prices  receded  again  in  November,  1903,  to  $12,  and  remained  at 
nearly  this  price  until  it  commenced  to  advance  again  in  October, 
1904,  advancing  in  October,  1906,  to  $20;  in  December,  1906,  to  $25; 
in  January,  February,  and  March,  1907,  to  $26;  in  August,  1907, 
receded  to  $23 ;  in  December,  1907,  receded  to  $17. 

The  total  productions  noted  above  are  for  all  producers. 

The  above  figures  show  that  furnace  men  will  get  not  only  Scotch 
prices,  $4  for  tariff,  $2  for  freight,  but  from  $2  to  $4  besides. 

There  is  no  way  to  prevent  it  except  by  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
and  give  them  an  open  competition  with  Europe. 

The  following  tables  are  prices  of  No.  2  coke  foundry  pig  iron  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  steel  beams  at  Philadelphia,  and  wire  nails  at 
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Pittsburg,  for  the  following  years,  1897,  the  last  fiscal  year  under  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  1898,  the  first  calendar  year  under  the  Dingley  law, 
and  also  the  prices  tor  the  years  1899  and  1900.  The  two  latter 
years  show  the  great  advance  and  recession  in  prices  of  foundry  iron, 
steel  beams,  and  wire  nails,  also  pig  iron. 


January. . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
December 


1897. 


Son  them 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


$10. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 
9. 


Steel 
beamsi 
Philadel- 
phia. 


$1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.70 
1.49 
1.25 
1.16 
1.16 
1.16 
1.20 
1.20 
1.20 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


$1.39 
1.85 
1.40 
1.40 
1.85 
1.31 
1.25 
1.25 
1.41 
1.49 
1.41 
1.89 


1898. 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


$9.50 
9.25 
9.25 
9.25 
9.87 
9.  SO 
9.25 
9.37 
9.55 
9.75 
9.75 
9.90 


Steel 

beamn, 

Philadel 

phia. 


$1.80 
1.80 
1.30 
1.80 
1.30 
L30 
1.80 
1.37 
1.40 
1.38 
1.35 
1.85 


January. . . 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
Ottober . . . 
November 
December. 


1899. 


Southern 
No.  2 

foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


$10. 31 
11.69 
13.75 
14.60 
14.56 
16.00 
17.66 
18.35 
19.94 
20.75 
20.75 
20.75 


steel 

Wire 

beams. 

nails, 

Philadel- 

Pitts- 

phia. 

burg. 

$1.40 

$1.43 

1.42 

1.57 

1.55 

1.94 

1.64 

2.05 

1.63 

2.10 

1.82 

^2.30 

2.08 

2.42 

2.20 

2.50 

2.40 

2.76 

2.40 

2.87 

2.40 

2.95 

2.40 

2.95 

1900. 


Southern 
No.  2 

foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


$20.69 
20.50 
20.80 
20.19 
19.75 
18.75 
16.81 
14.25 
13.62 
12.87 
12.95 
13.75 


Steel 

beams. 

Philadel 

phia. 


$2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.22 
2.05 
1.89 
1.65 
1.65 
1.65 
1.66 


1901. 


Southern 
No.  2 

foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


Steel 
beams, 
Philadel- 
phia. 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


1902. 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


Steel 

beams, 

Philadel- 

phid. 


Wire 

nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


$1.42 
1.45 
1.43 
1.81 
1.81 
1.85 
1.31 
1.26 
1.32 
1.83 
1.28 
1.27 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


$3.20 
3.20 
8.20 
2.95 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October  . . . 
November 
December. 


$13.45 
13.12 
14.00 
14.50 
13.85 
13.37 
13.00 
13.00 
13.06 
13  75 
14.00 
14.25 


$1.65 
1.63 
1.66 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 


$2.22 

2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.30 
2.80 
2.30 
2.30 
2.80 
2.28 
2.17 
1  99 


$14.56 
14.76 
14.75 
16.87 
18.35 
20.19 
20.75 

25  00 
25. 65 
23.  »>'2 
22.44 


$1.75 
1.75 
1.85 
1.90 
1.99 
2.11 
2.27 
2.21 
2.10 
2.09 
2.00 
1.97 


$1.99 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.06 
2.05 
2.06 
2.05 
2,03 
1.89 
1.85 
1.86 
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1908. 


Southern 
No.  2 

foundry, 

Cincln- 

Dati. 


Steel 
beams, 
Philadel- 
phia. 


Wire 
nails. 
Pitta- 
burg. 


1904. 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 

natL 


Steel 
beams, 
Philadel 

phia. 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitta- 
burg. 


January  .. 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August — 
September 
October . . . 
November 
Decemt>er. 


921.65 
21.50 
21.37 
20.16 
18.87 
17.75 
16.16 
16.19 
14.76 
13.50 
12.00 
12,05 


$1.78 
1.75 
1.75 
1.74 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 
1.73 


$1.89 
1.92 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
1.97 
1.87 


$12.37 
12.12 
12.10 
12.60 
12.25 
11.80 
11.81 
12.00 
12.00 
12.81 
16.19 
15.85 


$1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.58 
1.54 
1.54 
1.58 


$1.89 
1.90 
1.91 
1.90 
1.90 
1.89 
1.71 
1.60 
1.60 
1.62 
1.73 
1.73 


1906. 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


Steel 
beams, 
Philadel 

phia. 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


1906. 


Southern 
No.  2  . 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


Steel 
beams, 
Pniladel 

phia. 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


January... 
February  . 
March  — 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October . . . 
Noveml)er 
December. 


$16.25 
16.25 
16.26 
16.25 
16.81 
14.65 
13.94 
14.40 
14.37 
15.31 
16.  GO 
16.75 


$1.64 
1.67 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.74 
1.77 
1.89 
1.88 
1.84 
1.84 


$1.75 
1.80 
1.8U 
1.80 
1.74 
1.74 
1.70 
1.70 
1.74 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 


$16.75 
16.75 
16.65 
16.63 
16.75 
16.44 
16.06 
17.80 
18.69 
20.00 
23.38 
25.00 


$1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 


$1.86 
1.85 
1.85 
1.86 
1.85 
1,85 
1.84 
1.82 
1.86 
1.86 
1.88 
2.00 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


January , . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August . . . , 
September. 

October 

November, 
December . 


1907. 


$26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
25.06 
24.25 
24.10 
23.85 
23.00 
21.50 
20.95 
19.50 
17.00 


Steel 
beams, 
Philadel- 
phia. 


$1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.84 
1.85 
1.86 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitta- 
burg. 


$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

•2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.05 
2.06 
2.06 
2.05 


January 

Februury  6 . 
February  19 
March  12  . . . 
March  26  . . . 

April8 

April  16 

May7 

May  14 

May  21 

May28 

June4 


1908. 


Southern 

No.  2 
foundry, 
Cincin- 
nati. 


$16.00 
15.75 
15.75 
15.75 
16.25 
15.25 
15.25 
14.75 
14.75 
14.75 
14.75 
15.25 


Wire 
nails, 
Pitts- 
burg. 


$2.05 
2.06 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.05 
2.06 
2.06 
2.05 
2.06 
2.06 
2.05 
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Table  shotoing  the  productifm  of  pig  iron  in  United  States,  gross  tons,  from 
1890  down  to  and  including  1901;  also  the  total  capacity  per  week  for  the  ycarg 
1900  and  1901. 


Production  in  United  States,  1890-1901. 

Prices  for 

No.  2 
southern 

Cnicago. 

Total  capacity  per  week  and  prices  at  Cincinnati. 

1900. 

190L 

1890    ....           

Tniis. 

9  -'.^  703 
8-    '.H70 
9.1  -T.'OO 
7.  lJJ,:i02 
6  M    W8 
9.  ^-^...«8 
a.'^j;;.  L27 
9.^;-vMi80 
11    :  .  «4 
13           o3 
13           !42 
16           64 

Jan 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

June  .... 

July 

Aug 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Dec 

Tona. 
294,186 
298,014 
292,643 
289,482 
293,850 
296,376 
283.413 
244.426 
231,778 
223,169 
216,304 
228,846 

$20.69 
20.50 
20.80 
20.19 
19.75 
18.75 
16.81 
14.25 
18.62 
12.87 
12.95 
18.75 

Tom. 

260,361 

278,258 

292,899 

296,676 

801,125 

816,505 

810,950 

803,847 

299.861 

807,982 

320,824 

824,761 

S18.46 

1891 

18.12 

1892 

14.00 

1893 

14.60 

1894 

110.75 
11.76 
11.40 
10.25 
10.45 
17.76 
18.36 
14.60 

13.85 

1895 

13.37 

1896 

13.00 

1897 

13.00 

1898 

13. 06 

1899 

13.75 

1900 

14.00 

1901 

14.26 

Monthly  pig  iron  production. 


Tons. 


Price  per 
ton. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

Dctober 

Oovember.. 
Necember.. 


January.... 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November.. 
December.. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September  . 

October 

November  . 
December . . 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 


1.441,858 
1, 468. 165 
1,418,600 
1,480,941 
1,432,879 
1,587,247 


1,472,788 
1,892,031 
1,590,470 
1,608,431 
1,716.174 
1,673,228 
1,560.340 
1,573.648 
1,556,717 
1,426,282 
1,039.622 
852,576 


922,746 
1,206.449 
1,466,507 
1,563.360 
1,292,030 
1,653.350 
1,082,784 
1,169.407 
1,362,677 
1,448,973 
1,480,602 
1,614,346 


$14.55 

14.75 
14.76 
16.87 
18.85 
20.19 
20.76 
23.06 
25.00 
26.66 
23.62 
22.44 


21.65 
21.50 
21.87 
20.15 
18.87 
17.75 
16.15 
15.19 
14.76 
13.50 
12.00 
12.05 


12.37 
12.12 
12.10 
12.50 
12.26 
11.80 
11.81 
12.00 
12.00 
12.81 
15.19 
15.86 
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Production  of  pig  iron  hy  steel  companies. 
[Iron  Age,  December  10,  p.  1734.] 


1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Jannary 

1,       ■    !>16 

1,        rw 
l,i       t95 
1,          »91 
1,         123 
1,          137 
1,        m 
1,.   -   136 
1,:    ,   «0 
1,-1,.:,  200 
1,411,360 

1.445,528 

1,  J  -   197 
1,         >23 
1,      :   «7 
1,  1       /88 
1,  1       WO 
1,          SO 
1,  '       >57 
1,    .      i86 
1,    .      i63 
1,.>-|..V21 
l,fW),ll4 

664. 41& 

February 

745, 802 

March 

841,  nU2 

April 

725,  fA6 

May 

759, 674 

June 

717, 68» 

July 

798,  (;39 

Auguat 

837, 052 

September 

933, 154 

October 

996,  •181 

NoTember 

981,107 

December 

15,437,275 
659,450 

9,061,12a 

Lake  ore  shipments,  returns  from  Lake  Superior  docks,  show  the 
following : 

[Iron  Age,  December  10.] 


1908. 


1907. 


1903. 


Escanaba 

Marquette 

A.ohland 

Two  Harbors 

Superior 

Duluth , 

Total  shipments  by  boat. 


8,354.962 
1,487,487 
2,613,670 
6,702,237 
3,564,030 
8.808.168 


5,761,988 
8.013,826 
8,437,672 
8,188.906 
7,440.386 
13,445,977 


5,851,09& 
2.791,0n.S 
3,:^88.111 
8,180,128 
6.083,057 
11,220,218 


25,430,544 


41,288,766 


37,513,642 


Prices  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore,  per  gross  ton, 
[Iron  Trade,  p.  29.] 

Grades. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

Old  Range  Bessemer 

$3.00-$3.25 
2.60-2.80 
2.75-3.00 
2.3&-2.50 

$3.75 
3.20 
3.50 
3.00 

$4.25 
3.70 
4.00 
3.50 

$5.00 
4.20 
4.75 
4.00 

$4.5» 

Old  Ranire  non-Bessemer 

3.70 

Mesabi  Be(«emer 

4.26 

Mcsabi  non-Bessemer 

3.  CO 

The  above  figures  show  production  of  pig  iron  by  steel  companies 
during  the  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  showing  just  the  reduction 
in  this  jears  business,  which  has  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  possi- 
ble minimum  in  dull  times. 

I  call  special  attention  to  prices  of  Lake  Superior  ore  during  de- 
pression of  1904;  also  1908: 

Average  ore  prices  during  1904  depression $2.  SO 

Average  ore  prices  during  1908  depression 4.00 

Showing  an  advance  per  ton  of 1.80 

Comment  is  unnecessary.  If  the  steel  companies  are  permitted  to 
continue  under  the  present  tariff,  soon  they  will  own  or  control 
absolutely  the  whole  output  and  furnace. 

The  tariff  on  iron  ore  certainly  should  be  removed;  after  corpo- 
rations have  exhausted  their  mines  and  made  fortunes  out  of  them 
they  will  want  the  tariff  increased. 
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With  a  balance  of  $6,100,000,000  to  our  credit  in  exports,  nearly 
all  gained  since  1895,  shown  in  my  former  statement,  it  is  time  the 
people  were  considered. 

It  is  now  no  longer  of  any  more  importance  to  sell  $1,000,000  worth 
of  goods  in  a  foreign  market  than  it  is  to  increase  our  home  sales 
that  amount. 

Our  high  tariff  should  be  reduced  so  our  home  people  will  consume 
the  greatest  amoimt  possible. 

Imports  and  exports  of  iron  and  steel  from  the  year  189S  doton  to  and  including 

1907. 


Importa. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports, 

1893 

129.666,539 
20,a53,676 
26,772,136 
19,506,587 
18,835.950 
12,474,572 
16,800.679 
20,443,911 

130,159,863 
29,943.729 
85.071,563 
48,670.218 
62.737,260 
82,771,650 
105,690,047 
129.633.480 

1901 

920,895.015 
41.468,826 
41,255,864 
21,621,970 
26,401,283 
34,8^7,182 
88,789,851 

1102.534.575 

1894 

1902 

97,892,036 

1895 

1903 

99,035,865 

1896 

1904 

128.653.613 

1897 

1906 

142.930,518 

1898 

1906 

172,55?»,588 

1899 

1907 

197,066,781 

1900 

The  above  imports  and  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  beginning  in  1893, 
were  nearly  equal;  from  that  year  our  exports  increased,  down  to 
1900. 

Exports  In  1900 $129,633,480 

Imports  decreased  to 20,443,901 

Showing  excess  of  exports 109,189.579 

Exports,  1907 : 197, 066, 781 

Imports,  1907 38, 789, 851 

Showing  excess  of  exports ^ 158,276,930 

The  above  figures  tell  their  own  story.  Our  exports  of  all  kinds 
of  iron  and  steel  show  what  we  are  making  successfully  with  American 
labor  during  a  year  when  prices  have  been  the  highest  in  years.  We 
pay  the  ocean  freights,  which  must  be  $2  per  ton  and  upward,  and 
are  underselling  Europe  in  their  own  market;  also  underselling  Ger- 
many, which  is  proof  that  no  tariff  is  needed  and  serves  only  to  com- 
pel Ajnericans  to  pay  higher  prices  than  our  manufacturers  sell  for 
m  Europe. 

Our  tariff  laws  are  asserted  to  be  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  con- 
sumers. These  figures  show  that  they  are  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  trusts  and  their  combinations  in  the  iron  and  steel  productions. 

The  exports  of  1907  show  exports  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
steel  trust's  total  output,  and  can  not  be  said  it  is  simply  to  dump 
surplus. 

The  exports  of  1907,  the  year  with  the  highest  priced  production 
we  ever  had,  we  increased  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  over  $25,000,- 
000.  There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  that  no  tariff  is  needed  in  the 
United  States,  as  we  can  manufacture  much  more  cheaply  this  year 
than  last. 

It  has  been  constantly  asserted  and  generally  believed  that  the 
tariff  is  to  protect  the  American  workingman  against  the  lower-paid 
workman  of  other  countries.    The  facts  herewith  presented  are  posi- 
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tive  proof  that  the  greater  object  of  the  present  Dingley  tariff  is  not 
so  much  to  protect  the  workingman  as  it  is  to  compel  the  American 
consumer  to  pay  much  higher  prices  than  Europeans  pay  for  the 
same  goods,  and  when  the  American  prices  advance  to  the  European 
price,  plus  the  tariff  and  ocean  freights,  that  the  workman  does  not 
share  in  that  advanced  price,  but  really  has  to  pay  this  advance  on 
much  of  the  goods  he  consumes  here. 

If  the  tariff  is  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  workingmen  and  con- 
sumers, when  the  American  manufacturer  can  manufacture  his  goods 
here  and  sell  freely  in  the  foreign  market  the  tariff  should  be  entirely 
removed. 

The  Dingley  tariff  enables  the  manufacturers  to,  and  the  manufac- 
turers do,  often  advance  the  market  price  so  they  get  unreasonable 
profits,  and  the  prices  have  been  advanced  so  great  that  they  unsettle 
the  whole  business  of  the  country  and  produce  panics  and  recessions 
in  business.  The  workingmen  and  consumers  do  not  get  the  benefit 
of  the  advance  in  prices,  and  the  workingmen  are  frequently  thrown 
out  of  employment,  waiting  for  confidence  to  be  restored. 

If  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed  on  pig  iron  and  the  coarser  makes 
of  wire  for  manufacturing  and  wire  for  farm  uses,  the  prices  and  pro- 
duction would  be  far  more  normal;  labor  would  be  constantly  em- 
ployed at  fair  wages. 

Since  the  large  combinations  have  been  formed,  like  the  American 
Steel  and  Wire  Company,  and  later  the  United  States  Steel  trust, 
they  absolutely  control  production  and  the  prices  of  what  they  pro- 
duce. They  meet  together  monthly,  when  the  situation  is  extreme, 
and  tell  us  what  a  great  blessing  they  have  been  to  the  country  in 
maintaining  high  prices.    Such  a  meeting  was  very  recently  held. 

As  Haaman  built  the  gallows  on  which  he  afterwards  was  hung,  so 
the  steel  trust  have  supplied  us  certified  statements  of  assets,  pro- 
duction, and  sales  to  show  themselves  to  be  the  greatest  robbers  under 
our  tariff  of  any  corporation  that  exists  in  the  United  States  that 
has  come  into  the  limelight.  They  are  a  public  leech  on  nearly  every 
industry  in  the  land. 

The  greatest  of  American  industries,  the  railroads,  shipbuilding, 
stove  and  foundry  trades,  agricultural  works,  building  trades,  and 
hundreds  of  others  all  pay  tribute.  Scarcely  one  of  these  great  indus- 
tries dare  appear  before  your  committee  and  ask  for  free  pig  iron  or 
a  reduction  of  tariff  on  wires  for  fear  of  offending  this  giant  corpora- 
tion, and  fear  it  will  interfere  with  future  dealings ;  they  can  not  go 
outside  and  supply  their  wants. 

Mr.  Collien  president  of  the  National  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  who  also  represented  three  others  in  the  same  city 
who  use  about  4,500  tons  of  wire  in  house-furnishing  articles,  ap- 
peared before  your  committee  to  ask  for  50  per  cent  increased  duty 
on  strainers  in  addition  to  a  greatly  increased  specific  duty.  When  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not  ask  for  free  or  freer  raw  material  he 
would  not  reply.  Many  other  large  manufacturers  have  told  me  they 
could  not  get  supplied  outside  of  the  trust  and  dare  not  offend  them, 
and  told  me  I  could  give  the  facts,  but  must  not  give  their  names ;  and 
some  said  if  they  could  have  a  prohibitive  duty  on  the  goods  they 
make  they  would  use  tariff-protected  raw  material.  This  might  in 
some  cases  answer  for  the  manufacturers,  but  where  do  the  great 
public  come  in? 
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From  their  own  statement,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
show  an  apparent  overcapitalization  of  $1,000,000,000. 

Their  first  annual  statement,  December  31,  1902,  with  which 
they  were  to  commence  doing  business  January  1, 1903,  showed 
assets  of $1, 546, 544, 234 

Their  fifth  annual  statement,  December  31,  1906,  upon  which 
they  would  do  1907  business,  was 1, 681, 309,  769 

Showing  an  apparent  increase  of  assets  of 134, 765, 535 

Gross  sales  and  earnings  for  year  to  December  31, 1907,  were 757, 014, 767 

Gross  sales  and  earnings  for  year  to  December  31,  1902,  were 560, 510, 470 

Increase  sales  in  1907  over  1902 196, 504, 288 

Increase  in  assets  in  1906  over  1902 134, 765, 535 

Increased  sales  of  1906  over  1902 196,504,288 

If  the  steel  trust  have  made  a  correct  statement  of  assets,  as  above 
quoted,  and  they  produced  $196,504,288  worth  of  goods  in  1907,  with 
additional  assets  of  $134,765,767,  they  should  produce  their  output  of 
1907,  $757,014,767,  with  capital  assets  of  $518,555,000. 

Assets  of  December  31,  1907,  were $1,681,309,760 

Amount  of  capital  required  to  produce  output  of  1907  would 
be  only 518,  555, 000 

Showing  an  apparent  overcapitalization  of 1, 162, 654, 769 

American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 
[Kegs  of  100  pounds.] 


Cat  nails. 

Wire  noUs. 

Total. 

Cut  nails. 

Wire  nails. 

Total. 

1896 

1897 

1,615,870 
2,106,799 
1,672,221 
1,904,340 
1,573,494 
1,642,240 

4,719,860 
8,997,245 
7,418,475 
7.618,130 
7,233,979 
9,803,822 

6,336,730 
11,104,044 
8,990,696 
9.622,470 
8,807.473 
11,846,062 

1902 

1903 

1,638,762 
1.436,893 
1,283.362 
1,357,549 
1,189.239 
11,109,138 

10,982.246 
9,631,661 
11,926,661 
10,854,892 
11,486,647 
11,731,044 

12,616.00S 
11,067,554 
13,210,023 

1S98 

19(M 

1899 

1900 

19a5 

1906 

12,212.441 
12,676.886 
12,840,182 

1901        

1907 

By  referring  to  prices  of  wire  and  cut  nails  you  will  see  that  soon 
after  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Wire  Company  absorbed  that  indus- 
try in  1898  they  at  once  advanced  the  price  from  $1.27  in  December, 
1898,  to  $2.30  in  June,  1898,  and  $3.20  in  January,  1900,  on  a  greatly 
decreased  product,  which  dropped  from  11,104,044  kegs  of  100  pounds 
each  in  1897  to  8,807,473  kegs  of  100  pounds  each  in  1900,  and  have 
not  been  below  $2  per  keg  but  a  few  times  since,  and  prices  were  re- 
duced $1  per  keg  at  one  stroke,  nearly  33  per  cent,  in  May,  1900. 
This  should  be  sufficient  proof  that  corporations  have  no  souls.  If 
they  are  going  to  heaven  I  do  not  want  to  be  there.  Kindly  see  that 
the  production  of  1907  does  not  exceed  the  production  of  1897  only 
about  15  per  cent 

Seven  per  cent  is  a  fair  profit. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  call  your  attention  to  a  very  important 
contract  made  by  Mark  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  the 
Pittsburg  Steel  Company. 
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M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.  contracted  to  sell  to  the  Pittsburg  Steel  C!om- 
pany  6,000  tons  of  pig  iron  per  month  on  a  sliding  scale. 

When  the  cost  was  $14  per  ton  the  consumer  is  to  pay  7  per  cent 
above  the  cost,  and  for  every  advance  of  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  cost 
of  niaking  up  to  $17  the  payment  to  be  1  per  cent  more,  but  the 
maximum  to  be  12  per  cent  above  actual  cost.  The  contract  is  to  run 
two  and  a  half  years,  with  the  privilege  of  a  renewal  for  two  years 
longer. 

This  seems  to  be  a  very  equitable  contract.  I  have  always  claimed 
10  per  cent  to  be  an  excellent  profit  on  cost  of  goods  by  a  large  con- 
cern that  can  market  their  product  with  traveling  salesmen. 

The  United  States  Steel  Company  on  manufacturing  and  produc- 
ing cost  and  operating  expenses  make  a  profit  of  36  per  cent.  In 
1903  on  year's  business  their  profit  was  31  per  cent;  in  1904,  25  per 
cent;  in  1905,  33  per  c^nt;  in  1906,  34  per  cent;  in  1907,  35  per  cent; 
and  they  increased  their  assets  from  $1,325,267,583  in  1902  to 
$1,758,113,013  at  the  end  of  December,  1907. 

Theirs  is  a  class  higher  product  and  should  make  over  7  per  cent 
profit  Our  tariff  laws  should  not  allow  them  to  increase  their  assets 
and  working  capital  to  this  extent.  I  see  that  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  stand- 
patter and  does  not  think  them  overcapitalized  and  their  profits  none 
too  large.    They  will  take  all  the  law  allows  them. 

As  per  statement  of  United  States  Steel  Corporation  December  31, 
1903,  they  show  assets  of  $1,583,845,298  with  which  they  were  to 
commence  doing  business  January  1,  1904.  Their  statement  of  De- 
cember 31,  1904,  shows  their  gross  sales  and  earnings  $444,405,430, 
and  their  manufacturing  and  producing  cost  and  operating  expenses 
were  only  $353,627,315,  showing  a  balance  of  $90,778,115. 

Will  anyone  who  Imow?  anything  about  manufacturing  believe 
that  their  real  actual  assets  were  as  above  stated  and  only  produced 
that  amount  of  goods?  By  the  above  statement  we  show  you,  copied 
from  their  own  certified  statement,  that  with  $134,000,000  of  real 
added  capital  they  did  produce  $196,504,000  additional  goods.  We 
think,  beyond  question,  that  any  corporation  that  is  not  overcapital- 
ized should  produce  manufactured  goods  equal  to  their  capitalization. 

Our  own  corporation,  the  Holt-Lyon  Company,  was  incorporated 
for  $20,000  capital  nearly  eight  years  ago ;  over  one-half  was  supposed 
to  be  water  or  future  profits  capitalized.  The  president's  and  my 
salary  is  liipited  to  $1,000  per  year;  we  have  added  some  to  our  as- 
sets, but  have  never  been  able  to  pay  a  dividend,  because  we  have 
been  robbed  on  our  raw  material  to  the  amount  of  over  $1,000  per 
year;  our  total  assets,  not  including  patents,  to-day  will  not  inven- 
tory over  $12,000,  and  yet  we  prodiice  over  $36,000  worth  of  goods 
per  annum,  three  times  our  working  capital. 

The  Maxwell-Briscoe  Motor  Company,  who  manufacture  auto- 
mobiles in  my  home  town,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  are  capitalized  for 
$1,500,000,  and  their  production  to-day  exceeds  $3,000,000  per  annum, 
or  fully  twice  their  capital. 

They  believe  in  the  seasons,  the  seed  time  and  the  harvest,  and  that 
the  rose  will  bloom  again,  and  also  in  the  Maxwell  motor.  The  season 
for  selling  automobiles  is  over,  yet  they  are  running  to  their  fullest 
capacity  making  up  parts  to  assemble  next  spring.  They  use  up 
their  surplus  capital,  go  to  their  bankers  and  borrow  bimdreds  of 
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thousands  of  dollars,  and  pile  up  stock  and  are  fully  ready  for  the 
harvest  in  the  spring. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  sweep  from  under  the  steel  trust  the 
tariff  no  longer  necessary. 

Put  pig  iron  and  iron  ore  on  the  free  list,  reduce  the  high  tariff  to 
the  lowest  minimum,  and  make  competition  close  between  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  will  treat  their 
employees  right.  You  will  hear  no  more  about  150,000  employees 
being  thrown  out  of  work  because  of  dull  times  after  three  years  of 
unprecedented  prosperity.  They  will  not  be  trying  to  sell  their 
production  in  times  of  depression.  At  panic  times  they  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  and  selling  price  to  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers, who  with  reasonable  concessions  will  absorb  their  surplus 
production,  and  will  use  up  their  cash  surplus  of  $94,730,490  re- 
ported December  31,  1907,  in  keeping  labor  employed  producing 
goods  which  are  a  sure  sale,  instead  or  closing  furnaces  and  rolling 
mills. 

What  is  true  bf  the  steel  trust  is  nearly  eoually  true  with  every 
other  monopolized  industry  that  combines  all  American  producers 
and  dictates  the  selling  price. 

Gentlemen,  the  remeay  rests  with  you  and  Congress  soon  to 
assemble.  In  your  bill  to  be  prepared  and  recommended  to  Congress 
take  thoroughly  into  your  consideration  the  great  mass  of  consuuiei's 
and  small  manufacturers,  the  90  out  of  the  100;  the  10  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  With  an  equitable  tariff  bill  passed,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered  besides 
]ust  the  difference  in  the  price  of  labor,  which  the  great  American 
consumption  can  keep,  as  Mr.  Carnegie  says  rolling  mills  are, 
constantly  employed  without  changes ;  so  it  will  be  with  every  other 
American  industry;  then  confidence  will  be  restored;  prices  will  no 
longer  go  skyrocket  high,  which  recessions  in  busiaess  can  only  re- 
store. Labor  will  be  constantly  employed,  and  we  will  have  the 
millennium  in  business  which  everyone  desires.  All  of  the  foregoing 
of  which  is 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Nelson  Lyon, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  Holt  Lyon  Co.., 

Rug^  Carpet^  and  Egg  Beaters. 


HENEY  0.  UcHARO,  OF  THE  VIEOINIA  IRON,  COAL,  ANB  COKE 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ASKS  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT 
DUTY  ON  PIG  IRON. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  November  SO,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman,  Wa^Jiington,  D.  C 
My  Dear  Sir:  In  the  published  reports  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
proceedings  before  your  committee  it  lias  seemed  to  me  steel  and  iron 
as  affected  by  the  existing  duties  have  for  the  most  part  been  con- 
sidered as  one  subject,  whereas,  to  my  mind,  the  latter  is  upon  a  very 
different  basis  from  the  former,  and  it  will  be  my  endeavor  in  as  con- 
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cise  a  manner  as  possible  to  give  you,  knowing  full  well  your  laborious 
duties,  the  reason  why  from  my  standpoint  the  present  duty  on  pig 
iron  should  not  be  changed,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  appear  before  your 
committee  at  any  time  after  this  week  and  to  verify  any  statements 
made  herein,  or  to  answer  any  further  questions  the  committee  may 
desire. 

This  company  owns  nine  blast  furnaces — seven  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  and  two  at  Middlesboro,  Ky.  It  owns  and  leases  a  large  acre- 
age of  iron  ore  lands,  mostly  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  but  some  few  of 
the  properties  are  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Georgia.  It  also  owns 
approximately  950  coke  ovens  situated  at  Inman  and  Toms  Creek,  Va., 
and  some  30,000  acres  of  coal  lands  in  Virginia,  and  80,000  or  90.000 
acres  of  coal  lands  in  Kentucky,  these  latter  being  mostly  at  long 
distances  from  the  railroad,  and  all  being  undeveloped.  We  prac- 
tically sell  no  coke,  it  being  made  and  used  in  our  rumaces  in  pro- 
ducingpig  iron. 

On  February  6,  1901, 1  was  appointed  one  of  the  receivers  of  the 
company  by  the  United  States  court  at  Harrisonburg,  Va.  On 
January  1, 1903,  all  debts  having  been  paid,  the  property  was  restored 
to  the  stockholders  and  I  became  president.  The  company  has  never 
paid  any  cash  dividend  to  its  stockholders.  When  our  furnaces,  ore 
mines,  coke  ovens,  and  coal  mines  are  in  active  operation,  we  employ 
from  five  to  six  thousand  men,  and,  iSgured  on  the  oasis  of  four  persons 
to  a  laborer,  furnish  food,  clothing,  and  a  hving  for  from  20,000  to 
25,000  people.  From  July,  1906,  to  July,  1907,  this  company  made 
202,453  tons  of  pig  iron,  394,791  tons  of  coke,  and  mined  1,166,445 
tons  of  coal,  ana  during  this  year — I  have  not  the  official  iSgures  at 
hand — believe  it  to  be  very  conservative  when  I  make  the  statement 
that  we  paid  out  for  labor  alone  between  $2,000,000  and  $3,000,000. 

We  use  no  foreign  ores,  and  practically  our  entire  consumption  is 
furnished  by  mines  in  three  States — Virg^ia,  Tennessee,  and  Georgia — 
in  the  past,"probablv  95  per  cent  Virginia  alone.  With  few  exceptions 
our  ores  are  washea ;  in  some  cases  it  takes  20  cars  of  material  in  its 
natural  state  to  produce  one  car  of  iron  ore  that  will  assay  45  to  50 
per  cent  metallic  iron,  and  our  cost  for  making  pig  iron  for  the  period 
named  from  July  1,  1906,  to  July  1, 1907,  was  $14.11. 

At  iRoanoke,  where  we  have  two  furnaces,  is  our  nearest  point  to 
tide  water  and  to  points  in  New  England,  where  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
our  iron'  finds  a  market.  Our  average  railroad  rate  to  New  England 
points  is  $4  per  ton;  from  Radford  and  Pulaski,  which  are  60  to  75 
miles  farther  west  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  road,  our  rate  is  25 
cents  additional,  and  from  Max  Meadows  and  Bristol,  which  are^ 
respectively,  about  100  to  125  miles  farther  west  from  Roanoke,  the 
rate  is  50  cents  additional.  At  each  of  these  places-  we  have  one 
furnace,  and  considering  the  additional  distance  and  additional  haul, 
the  above  rates  are  fully  justified ;  in  fact,  although  our  all-rail  rate  to 
New  England,  in  which  way  95  per  cent  of  our  shipments  are  made, 
averages  about  $4  per  ton,  it  is  practically  a  haul  or  800  miles,  which 

gives  the  railroad  out  5  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  and  is  as  low  as  the 
usiness  can  be  expected  to  be  handlea. 

Let  us  look  now  to  the  foreign  market  for  iron.  The  New  York 
papers  give  the  quotation  as  49s.  6d.;  this  is  practically  $12.  It  ia 
well  known  that  it  is  a  habit  for  vessels  bound  to  the  West  from. 
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England,  Belgium,  Cxennany,  and  France,  bound  for  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  to  come  largely  in  ballast.  The 
rate  by  Cunard  Line  being  lately  quoted  $1.22  per  ton  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York.  They  will  take  iron  or  any  other  heavy  conunodity  as 
freight  for  whatever  rate  they  can  obtain,  for  outside  of  the  handling 
whatever  sum  they  receive  is  all  gain.  Thejr  can,  therefore,  put 
English  iron  down  at  our  ocean  ports,  irrespective  of  the  $4  duty,  at 
about  $14  a  ton,  a  price  less  than  our  cost  prices  for  the  year  referred 
to  at  our  furnaces  in  Virginia.  This  is  tne  basis  of  my  argument: 
That  it  is  imfair,  imder  conditions  which  prevail,  owing  to  subsidies 

E'ven  by  some  foreign  nations  to  their  mercantile  marine,  and  the 
lown  bulky  nature  of  our  exports  to  England,  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  France,  creating  as  it  does  a  large  proportion  of  empty  cargo  room 
in  vessels  bound  to  the  States,  from  aoove  countries,  ana  that  there- 
fore the  rate  on  fr(  ig'it  shipments  bound  West  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  actual  cost  of  carrying  the  same,  but  simply  results  in  an  imfair 
competition,  which  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  needs  niUy  the  present  duty 
of  $4  per  ton  to  place  our  manufacturers  on  an  equal  footing. 

Our  company  has  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  invested  in 
furnaces,  ore  mines,  coke  ovens,  and  coal  lands;  we  give  a  living  to 
20,000  or  25,000  people  when  our  plants  are  in  active  operation,  and 
have  from  the  different  agitations  lost  money  in  the  past  eighteen 
months  in  common  with  the  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens.  After 
the  presidential  election,  we  enjoyed  for  two  weeks  the  best  market 
for  iron  since  April,  1907,  since  wliich  time  these  hearings  beean  and 
newspapers  reported  the  same,  sales  have  stopped  and  a  relapse  is 
once  more  in  full  force.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  your 
committee  that  the  wages  paid  in  our  furnaces  are  double  those  of 
England,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France  for  common  labor.  That 
our  maritime  laws,  very  justly,  reserve  to  American  bottoms  the 
coastwise  trade,  wliich  precludes  our  shipment  by  water  north  from 
Norfolk,  except  at  rates  as  measured  by  distances  six  or  seven  times 
greater  than  English  or  Norwegian  tramp  ships  will  bring  it  from 
foreign  ports.  There  can  never  be  a  combination  of  pig-iron  pro- 
ducers, they  are  too  many  in  number,  and  their  location  and  condi- 
tion surrounding  them  are  so  widely  different,  and  because  iron  is 
the  basis  of  steel.  Should  the  interest  of  those  that  have  their  money 
invested  in  the  production  of  the  former  be  punished  for  the  sins 
of  the  latter,  which  in  some  lines  of  production  are  controlled  by  a 
few  companies  and  individuals  of  large  means. 

As  long  as  present  hard  times  and  depression  exist  in  England, 
Belgium,  and  Uermany,  and  prices  of  iron  remain  there  as  at  present, 
I  believe  any  reduction  of  duty  on  pig  iron  will  compel  us  to  close 
our  entire  operations,  with  the  exception  of  our  coal  mines,  throwing 
necessarily  a  large  number  of  worthy  American  workingmen  out  or 
employment. 

After  Mr.  McKinley's  election  in  1896,  the  ten  years  following 
gave  this  country,  its  business  men,  its  farmers,  and  its  laborers, 
such  prosperity  and  wages  as  the  most  optimistic  would  hardly 
have  conceived.  Let  well  enough  alone.  Certainly  any  lowering 
of  duty  on  pig  iron  will  be  an  unjust  discrimination  against  those 
citizens  who  have  their  money  invested  in  furnaces  and  ore  lands  in 
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our  own  country,  and  who  employ  a  large  force  of  employees  mining 
and  manufacturing  the  same. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Henry  K.  McHarg. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  I  have  received  from  a  large  importing 
firm  the  following  statement: 

In  1906  and  1907  we  chartered  nine  eteamers  with  pig  iron  from  Middlesboro,  England, 
and  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  and  the  highest  rate  paid  was  6  shillings 
and  9  pence — the  lowest  6  shillings.  Ocean  freights  are  lower  now  than  they  were 
^en. 


THE  OBEOON  IBON  AND  STEEL  COHFANT,  FOBTLAND,  OBEO.,  AD- 
VOCATES BEDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  FIG  IBON. 

Portland,  Oreg.,  December  5, 1908. 
Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  We  beg  respectfully  to  call  to  your  attention  some 
particulars  regarding  the  tariff  on  pig  iron. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  cast-iron  pipe  in  our  foundry  at  Oswego, 
close  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  and  by  reason  of  the  high  tariff  of  $4  per 
ton  on  pig  iron  from  abroad  we  have  to  close  down  our  foundry 
from  time  to  time.  For  example,  we  have  not  operated  our  pipe 
foundry  since  November,  1907,  and  are  not  operating  it  now. 

We  believe  that  were  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  cut  in  two  that  a  very 
large  development  would  take  place  on  this  Pacific  coast  It  seems 
more  logical  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country  that  the  tariff  on 
what  may  be  called  the  "  raw  material "  should  oe  cut  down  rather 
than  cut  the  tariff  on  the  manufactured  material,  such  as  steel  beams, 
etc.  Were  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material  cut  in  two,  this  coast  would 
be  enabled  to  purchase  pig  iron  from  Europe  and  China,  from  which 
latter  source  we  are  now  beginning  to  receive  some,  so  that  large 
manufacturing  establishments  could  be  operated  and  employment 

E'ven  to  American  workmen  in  same.  But  if  a  cut  is  made  on  steel 
ams  and  other  manufactured  goods  and  no  cut  made  on  the  tariff 
on  pig  iron,  it  simply  means,  as  far  as  this  coast  is  concerned,  that 
the  manufacturer  of  iron  and  steel  commodities  will  be  placed  at  a 

S eater  disadvantage  than  ever  when  competing  with  foreign  manu- 
ctured  coods;  and  not  only  with  foreign  manufactured  articles, 
but  with  aomestic  eastern  manufactured  articles  also. 
We  trust  that  you  may  see  your  way  to  help  us  in  this  respect. 
We  diall  be  glad  to  give  you  any  further  information  that  you 
may  desire. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Oregon  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 

A.  S.  Pattullo,  Secretary. 

61318— BCHED  < 
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EDOAB  S.  COOK,  PBESIBENT  WABWICE  IBON  AND  STEEL  COM- 
PANY, POTTSTOWN,  PA.,  SUBMITS  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  PIG 
IBON  AND  DUTY  THEBEON. 

PoTTSTOWN,  Pa.,  December  SO,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashingtoUj  D,  O. 

Gentlemen:  The  Warwick  furnaces  are  typical  merchant  blast 
furnaces. 

Thej  are  not  connected  with  any  steel  works,  nor  with  any  works 
wherein  pig  iron  is  fabricated  into  finished  forms. 

All  the  iron  made  is  sold  at  competitive  prices. 

Different  grades  and  quaUties  of  pig  iron  are  made  by  the  same 
furnaces,  to  suit  the  varying  requirements  and  specifications  of  the 
consuming  public. 

The  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  are  located  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  east  of  the  Allegheny  Moimtains. 

The  sale  of  their  pig  iron  is  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  of  territory 
along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Their  iron  can  not  go  south  of  Baltimore,  in  view  of  the  competition 
of  Virginia  and  Alabama  furna^ces,  nor  west  of  Altoona,  where  it  meets 
western  iroti.  The  consumptive  requirements  of  northern  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  are  met  by  furnaces  located  at  Buffalo,  and  the 
Beech  Creex  district  of  Pennsylvania. 

While  eastern  pig  iron  can  not  invade  the  districts  named,  the  terri- 
tory naturallv  contributory  to  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnace 
is  easily  reached  by  Virginia  and  southern  irons,  as  well  as  Buffalo 
irons.  Large  tonnages  of  western  iron  are  also  soH  and  delivered  to 
eastern  consumers,  especially  when  the  industrial  conditions  are  not 
favorable. 

It  can  thus  be  easily  seen  that  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces 
are  pecuUarly  sensitive  to  any  change  in  tariff  duties  that  would  add 
to  the  competition  for  the  sale  of  their  product. 

Ocean  freight-  rates  from  England  or  Germany  to  Atlantic  ports  of 
entry  offer  no  protection,  as  the  inland  railroad  rates  of  transpor- 
( ation  from  the  furnaces  to  many  of  the  points  of  consumption  are 
in  excess  of  the  ocean  rates. 

The  profits  of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  do  not  bear  any 
comparison  to  the  profits  of  other  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  trade. 

While  there  has  been  a  growth  of  capacitv  in  the  last  ten  years^  it 
has  been  brought  about  largely  through  tne  necessity  of  reducing 
costs  of  production  by  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  furnace  and 
equipping  it  with  the  very  best  of  modem  machmery  and  labor-saving 
appliances  in  order  to  protect  the  investment  already  made  and 
maintain  the  competition  with  other  districts. 

A  large  tonnage  multiplied  by  a  small  profit  per  ton  of  iron  fairly 
represents  the  average  conditions  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnace  is 
of  importance  to  the  eastern  consumer  as  a  comparative  near-by 
source  of  supply  for  his  raw  material.  Preference  is  therefore  Ukely 
to  be  given  to  the  local  iron,  other  things  being  equal. 

This  preference  would  not  be  likely  to  extend,  nowever,  to  paying 
more  per  ton  for  eastern  pig  iron  than  English  or  German  pig  would 
cost  delivered  at  the  works  of  the  consumer. 
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There  are  a  few.  small  eastern  furnaces  so  located  with  respect  to 
ore  supplies  owned  by  themselves  that  they  can  nm  imder  any  and 
all  conditions.  The  product,  however,  is  small,  and  imder  ordinary 
conditions  they  are  an  imimportant  factor. 

The  Warwick  furnaces,  located  at  Pottstown,  Pa.,  may  be  taken 
to  illustrate  the  class  of  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  that  buy  in 
the  open  market  all  of  the  ore,  fuel,  etc.,  required  to  supply  their 
furnaces. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  pig  iron  made  is  consimaed  within  a  radius 
of  100  miles,  with  railroad  transportation  rates  varying  from  25  to  90 
cents  per  ton  of  iron,  yet  a  large  tonnage  is  shipped  to  and  consumed 
at  pomts  in  New  England,  where  the  railroad  freight  is  $2.10  per  ton. 

The  ownership  of  the  Warwick  furnaces  is  widely  scattered,  being 
d  stributed  among  600  stockholders.  The  capital  stock  is  $1,500,000. 
Many  of  the  stockholders  are  women.  No  single  holding  amounts  to 
over  $100,000  at  par  value  of  the  stock.  The  capitalization,  includ- 
ing bonds  issued,  does  not  exceed  $6  per  ton  of  iron  tjapacity. 

The  aim  of  the  management  has  been  to  keep  the  plant  up  to  date 
in  every  particular,  so  as  to  secure  the  most  effective  instrument  to 
produce  pig  iron  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  of  converting  the  raw 
materials  into  a  salable  product. 

The  tariff  duty  of  $4  per  ton  of  pig  iron  came  into  effect  at  a  time 
when  raw  material  was  low  enough  to  permit  of  the  production 
of  pig  iron  at  such  a  cost  that  the  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  as  compared 
witn  $6.72,  was  not  productive  of  any  serious  consequences,  so  far  as 
foreign  competition  was  concerned. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  duty  of  $4  was  sufficient  to  protect 
when  such  protection  was  most  needed,  and  at  the  same  time  not  too 
high  to  become  a  source  of  considerable  government  revenue  when 
foreign  iron  was  needed  to  make  up  any  deficit  in  the  domestic  supply 
to  meet  unexpected  large  increase  in  the  consumptive  requirements 
of  our  country. 

It  has  served  its  purpose  so  well  that  it  would  scarcely  be  wise  to 
run  the  risk  of  disturbmg  the  balance  apparently  so  satisfactory  to 
maker  and  consumer. 

Pig  iron  is  a  true  barometer  of  trade  from  the  fact  that  its  produc- 
tion IS  so  widely  scattered  and  that  it  is  all  sold  without  any  concert 
of  action,  the  competition  being  unrestricted. 

Prices  are  determined  by  the  consumptive  demand,  the  production 
and  the  competition  of  the  makers. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  makers  have  not  been  sufficient  to  build 
new  furnaces.  The  new  furnace  of  the  Warwick  Company  was  built 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  new  stock  sold  to  old  and  new  stockholders. 
The  earmngs  over  a  period  of  ten  years,  1898  to  1907,  inclusive, 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  more  than  keep  the  furnace  in  a  good  state 
of  repair  and  pay  very  moderate  dividends  to  stockholders. 

These  statements  are  proven  by  figures  taken  direct  from  the  books 
of  the  Warwick  Company.     (See  Exhibit  A.) 

Calculated  upon  the  tons  of  iron  made,  the  "bad  debts''  written 
off  1897  to  1907  were  insignificant. 

During  the  years  1897  and  1898  the  cost  of  production,  based  upon 
low  price  of  ores,  coke,  railroad  freight  rates,  labor,  etc.,  was  so  low 
that  we  were  almost  in  a  position  to  export  iron.  In  fact,  Alabama 
and  Virginia  furnaces  did  make  some  shipments  to  England. 
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We  sold  several  lots  to  New  York  exporters  for  shipment  to  Havana, 
Panama,  and  Chile. 

Only  about  33  per  cent  of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  were 
able  to  run  during  the  years  1897  and  1898.  Since  1877  the  Warwick 
furnace  has  always  been  in  the  race,  except  for  a  few  months  at  inter- 
vals of  three  to  rive  years,  when  necessary  repairs  were  being  made. 

Accompanying  increased  demand  for  iron  and  the  starting  of  addi- 
tional furnaces  raw  materials  rapidly  advance  in  price. 

Railroad  freight  rates  on  raw  material  and  pig  iron  are  also  sensi- 
tive to  improved  conditions,  but  are  slow  to  respond  to  adverse  trade 
conditions. 

During  the  active  demand  for  iron  the  first  half  of  1907  many 
thousand  tons  of  English  and  German  iron  were  brought  into  this 
coimtry  to  make  good  the  deficit  in  the  American  product,  thus  ^ving 
to  the  Government  no  little  revenue,  but  without  affecting  injuriously 
the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces. 

English  iron  was  dehvered  to  points  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  after 

I)aying  80  cents  railroad  freight  per  ton  from  ocean  port  to  works,  at  a 
ower  price  per  ton  than  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

Following  the  financial  crisis  of  1907,  orders  for  English  iron 
ceased,  but  shipments  upon  contracts  continued  to  arrive,  causing 
no  little  embarrassment  to  local  makers. 

With  the  decreased  consumption  of  pig  iron  for  1908,  consequent 
upon  partial  industrial  paralysis,  fully  76  per  cent  of  the  capacity  of 
the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  was  forced  to  temporarily  dis- 
continue operations 

Prices  for  iron  fell  below  cost  of  production,  due  to  the  competition 
of  American  furnaces  in  the  eastern  territory. 

The  trade  of  England  and  Germany  was  depressed  at  the  same 
time.  Without  the  tariff  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  pig  iron,  our  eastern 
markets  would  have  been  invaded  by  foreign  iron  at  prices  several 
dollars  per  ton  below  our  cost  of  manufacture. 

Such  importations  would  doubtless  have  added  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Government,  but  at  a  time  when  the  eastern  merchant  blast  fur- 
naces would  have  been  crushed,  with  the  attendant  suffering  to  the 
employees  and  their  famiUes. 

Any  reduction  whatever  in  the  duty  of  $4  per  ton  might  have  made 
the  bad  conditions  worse. 

Under  the  conditions  of  1908  any  inducement  to  encourage  impor- 
tations of  foreign  iron  into  our  eastern  markets  would  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  wise,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  a  tariff  reformer, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  point  of  view  of  a  protectionist. 

Running  under  conditions  of  greatly  reduced  production  compared 
with  capacity,  the  fixed  expenses  increase  rapidly  per  ton  or  iron 
produced.  Our  sales  of  iron  from  April  to  September,  1908,  inclu- 
sive, averaged  $14.94,  the  cost  being  $14.88,  showing  estimated 
profit  of  6  cents  per  ton.  The  failure  of  a  rolling  mill  company 
owing  us  $2,700  just  about  wiped  out  our  profit  on  the  iron  made 
during  the  same  period. 

Upon  the  basis  of  $14.88  cost  f.  o.  b.  cars  Pottstown,  Pa.,  plus 
$2.10  freight  to  Boston  and  25  cents  commission  for  seUing,  the  price 
should  have  been  not  less  than  $17.23  delivered,  to  cover  actual  cost. 

English  iron,  Cleveland  brand,  at  $12  Middlesboro,  plus  $2  freight 
and  cnarges,  could  be  delivered  Boston  at  $14. 
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English  iron  could  be  placed  at  Philadelphia  for  $14. 

Freight  and  charges,  rottstown  to  Philadelphia,  80  cents,  would 
make  a  total  cost  of  $15.68. 

The  duty  of  $4  per  ton  prevented  English  iron  from  invading  the 
eastern  coast,  thus  preventing  the  further  curtailment  of  the  output 
of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces. 

We  argue,  therefore^  whatever  sentimental  reason  seeminglv  may 
exist  for  any  change  m  duty  on  pig  iron,  it  is  not  justified  by  the 
facts  as  presented. 

American  competition  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  the  selling  price 
of  iron  down  to  cost. 

Steady  and  continuous  running  is  essential  to  the  blast  furnace, 
and  especially  to  keep  organizations  intact.  A  loyal,  capable  organ- 
ization, with  teamwork  developed  by  practice,  is  considered  to  be 
worth  25  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plant. 

The  great  diflference  in  cost  between  1898  and  1908  can  readily  be 
seen  as  follows: 


Year. 

Ore  cost 

per  ton  of 

iron. 

Fuel  cost 

per  ton  of 

iron. 

1808 

$4.54 
&11 

$8.02 

1908 

4.00 

The  actual  cost  of  conversion  for  1908,  as  compared  with  1898 — 
that  is,  labor,  salaries,  fixed  expenses,  etc.,  witn  two  furnaces  in 
operation — is  as  low  as  in  1898,  notwithstanding  that  the  wages  paid 
labor  are  considerably  higher  than  during  1898.  The  increased 
wages  paid  employees  have  been  neutralized  by  the  benefits  derived 
by  expenditures  on  capital  account.     (See  Exhibit  B.) 

While  cost  of  fuel  for  1908  per  ton  of  iron  shows  $4  as  compared 
with  $3.02  for  1898,  the  consumption  of  fuel  per  ton  for  1908  was 
fully  300  pounds  less  per  ton  of  iron  than  for  1898. 

Attention  is  called  to  these  items  in  order  to  show  the  practical 
value  of  expenditures  on  capital  account,  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  furnaces,  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  conversion,  and  thus  helping 
us  to  pay  the  higher  wages. 

The  increased  cost  per  ton  of  ore  delivered  to  furnace,  and  of  coke, 
is  due  to  higher  prices  paid  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  shipping  points  for  these  raw 
materials,  and  also  to  the  higher  rates  of  transportation  paid  to  rail- 
road companies,  1908  as  compared  with  1898.  The  railroad  freights 
paid  on  incoming  materials  entering  into  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  u:on 
constitute  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron. 

There  are  exceptions,  as  related  to  certain  small  furnaces  working 
local  material,  but  the  statement  b  true  of  the  Warwick  furnaces 
and  other  furnaces  of  the  East  working  under  like  conditions. 

As  to  what  percentage  of  the  increased  cost  of  ore  and  coke  is  due 
to  higher  wages  paid  miners,  higher  prices  for  supplies,  etc.,  I  am 
unable  to  specify. 

All  indications,  however,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  low  prices 
of  1898  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated  except  as  the  result  of  some  dire 
calamity  in  the  industrial  and  financial  world. 

Those  who  conducted  business  enterprises  through  the  period  from 
1893  to  1898,  inclusive,  would  scarcely  welcome  such  a  return,  from 
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whatever  cause,  and  the  community  at  large  would  doubtless  prefer 
a  prohibitory  tariflF  scheme  rather  than  endure  again  the  era  of  low 
prices  of  1893  to  1898. 

Following  upon  an  increased  consumption  of  pig  iron  and  a  larger 
production,  the  cost  of  ore  per  ton  of  iron  will  increase  through  an 
mcreased  demand. 

Many  of  the  eastern  ore  mines  sold  their  ore  during  1908  at  little  or 
no  profit,  and  in  some  cases  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  keep  the  mines  in 
operation. 

The  question  of  a  foreign  ore  supply  is  surrounded  with  many 
uncertamties  so  far  as  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnaces  are 
concerned. 

We  feel  certain  that  even  a  small  reduction  in  the  duty  on  pig  iron 
under  certain  conditions  would  seriously  embarrass  the  eastern  mer- 
chant blast  furnaces,  while  it  might  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
western  blast  furnaces,  protected  by  a  long-distance  railroad  haul 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior. 

Acting,  then,  upon  such  an  assumption,  any  reduction  in  the  duty 
on  pig  iron  based  upon  a  reduction  of  duty  on  iron  ore,  or  even  the 
placing  of  ore  on  the  free  list,  would  be  risking  a  certain  loss  in  the 
nope  of  gaining  an  advantage  that  might  not  be  realized,  based  upon 
the  known  sources  of  foreign  ore  supply. 

The  present  chief  sources  of  supply  of  foreign  ore  are  Newfound- 
land, Sweden,  Spain,  and  Cuba.  Scattering  lots  come  from  Russia, 
the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  Algeria. 

The  supply  from  Newfoundland  is  limited.  A  large  portion  of  the 
product  or  the  mines  is  marketed  in  Germany.  The  high  phos- 
phorus content  makes  it  a  desirable  mixture  for  the  German  fur- 
naces, producing  a  high  phosphorus  iron  for  their  basic  Bessemer 
steel  converters.  This  process  for  making  steel  is  not  used  in  the 
United  States,  so  that  onl^r  a  small  percentage  of  the  Newfoundland 
ore  is  desirable  in  the  ore  mixture  of  merchant  furnaces,  called  upon  to 
furnish  pig  iron  comparatively  low  in  phosphorus  content. 

Sweden.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  demand  for  Swedish  ores 
abroad,  especially  Germanj^,  is  such  that  they  are  only  offered  to  the 
American  furnaces  at  prohibitory  prices.  Even  if  duty  was  removed, 
Swedish  ores  would  not  help  the  production  of  low-cost  iron. 

Spain.  The  three  largest  producing  mines  of  best  grade  of  ore  in 
Spam,  I  am  informed,  are  owned  and  controlled  by  English,  German, 
and  French  capital.  The  product  of  these  mines  is  used  by  the 
owners. 

The  tonnage  of  good  grades  of  Spanish  ore  available  for  the  Amer- 
ican market  is  limited. 

Inferior  grades,  not  acceptable  to  foreign  furnaces,  are  in  more 
abundant  supply.  These  ores,  however,  are  just  as  undesirable  for 
the  American  furnace  as  for  the  English,  German,  and  French. 

Any  considerable  demand  from  American  sources  would  uot  only 
enhance  the  Spanish  owners'  ideas  of  value,  but  would  bring  about  a 
revolution  in  ocean  freight  rates,  as  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation. 

In  such  an  event  the  ore  itself  would  have  to  pay  suflBcient  revenue 
to  the  shipowner  to  afford  him  a  profit  on  the  carriage.  This  would 
mean  a  greater  advance  in  ocean  freight  rates  than  the  present  duty 
on  iron  ore. 
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The  present  low  ocean  freight  rates  are  based  upon  the  ore  being 
sought  after  by  the  vessel  as  ballast  cargo,  because  of  the  dangerous 
passage  over  tne  Atlantic  for  vessels  not  well  loaded.  This  applies 
to  the  winter  months  especially. 

The  American  user  of  foreign  ore  to  the  exclusion  of  the  domestic 
product  would  run  extra  risks  in  having  his  ore  supply  at  such  a  great 
distance  and  subject  to  conditions  adding  to  cost  bearing  no  relation 
to  the  conditions  of  the  iron  trade  in  the  United  States. 

Cuba.  The  known  iron-ore  resources  of  Cuba  are  largely  owned  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Stee!  Company  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

As  a  rule  they  are  not  offered  for  sale.  Several  small  operations, 
with  limited  tonnages,  are  now,  or  soon  will  be,  prepared  to  sell  their 
ore  in  the  American  market.  This  tonnage,  however,  is  not  likely  to 
be  larffe  for  several  years  yet  to  come. 

If  the  iron-ore  interests  of  the  United  States  are  satisfied  to  have 
the  duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  cut  in  half,  or  removed  altogether,  there 
will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  eastern  merchant  blast  furnace 
companies.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  reduction  in  whole  or  in  part 
shomd  be  considered  a  convincing  argument  in  favor  of  a  reduction 
in  the  $4  duty  on  pig  iron,  it  would  be  exchanging  at  the  best  a  small 
benefit  (and  even  then  a  doubtful  one)  for  an  existence  at  the  mercy 
of  our  European  competitors. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Edgar  S.  Cook, 
President  Warwick  Iron  and  Steel  Co. 


ExHiBrr  A. 


Belling 
price  f.o.b. 
Pottstown. 

Coat 

Profit  per 
ton. 

Produo- 
Uon. 

1894 

$10.50 
10.74 
11.29 
10.41 
9.79 
13.30 
17.78 

110.48 
10.36 
10.88 
10.10 
0.52 
11.01 
15.11 

•an 

.38 
.41 
.31 
.27 
2.35 
2.67 

Tons. 
611.163) 
53,932 

1805 

1896 

87,107 
63  137 

1897 

1898 

64.816 

1803        

62,606 
53,787 

1900 

1901  o 

1902 

16.02 
17.60 
13.72 
15.18 
10.86 
20.18 

15.83 
16.75 
13.45 
14.65 
15.53 
18.79 

.19 
.85 
.27 
.53 
1.33 
1.39 

146, 353) 
173,000 

1903..: 

1904        

125,933 
205,789 

1905 

1906 

219  781 

1907 

256,750 

a  Furoa.es  out  of  blast  or  building. 
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Exhibit  B. 


Labor. 

Waifes, 
fillers. 

Keepers. 

C.H. 
helpers. 

Engineera. 

1894,  No.  1 

10.90 
.90 
1.00 
1.00 
.90 
1.25 
1.25 
1.26 
1.30 
1.30 
1.40 
1.40 
1.25 
1.25 
1.36 
1..35 
1.50 
1.60 
1.60 
1.60 
1.26 
1.25 

11.15 
1.15 
1.25 
1.26 
1.25 
1.45 
1.56 
1.65 
1.66 
1.65 
1.76 
1.75 
1.60 
1.60 
1.70 
1.70 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.75 
1.60 
1.60 

$1.65 
1.65 
1.76 
1.76 
1.65 
2.05 
2.06 
2.05 
2.15 
2.15 
2.26 
2.25 
2.05 
2.10 
2.15 
2.26 
2.30 
2.40 
2.30 
2.40 
1.90 
1.95 

11.25 
1.30 
1.35 
1.35 
1.05 
1.46 
1.85 
1.85 
1.95 
1.95 
2.05 
2.06 
1.86 
1.90 
1.95 
1.90 
2.10 
2.05 
2.10 
2.05 
1.70 
1.70 

fl.45 

1895,  No.  1 

L45 

1890,  No.  1 

1  56 

1897.  No.  1 

1.55 

1898,  No.  1 

1  45 

1899,  No.  1 

1.85 

1900,  No.  1 

1  85 

1901,  No.  1 

1.85 

fNo.  1 

1  95 

^««  Noi;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

1  95 

i^o^i:!?:^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

iH^S:^:-:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

2.05 
2.20 
1.90 
2  05 

,A/ie    No.  1 

2  00 

**^No.2 

igflJXO.  1 

^*^.\'o.2 

,««^lNo.  1 

2.15 
2.15 
2.30 
2.15 

iH^o.2:::.:.:.:::::.::..:.: :.... 

ignc/No.l 

^^No.2 

2.30 
1.85 
1.90 

Exhibit  C. 

Cost  oforey  coke^  and  labor  per  ton  of  iron. 


Labor  per 

tODOf 

iron. 


Ore  cost 

per  ton  of 

iron. 


Yield  of 
ore. 


Cost  of 
fuel. 


1894. 
1895. 
1890. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
19a3. 
1904. 
1905 
1900. 
1907. 


10.80 

.81 

.92 

.76 

.74 

1.01 

1.22 

1.23 

1.21 

1.03 

.78 

.75 

.76 

1.07 


$6.06 
4.93 
6.04 
6.10 
4.68 
4.67 
a  76 
6.28 
&66 
6.69 
a  01 
7.11 
7.66 
&39 


Percent. 
63.4 
61.5 
62.4 
61.3 
61.2 
62.5 
61.2 
63.0 
53.0 
63.2 
64.4 
63.1 
63.8 
66.0 


13.20 
3.15 
3.61 
3.07 
3.02 
3.59 
6.08 
4.86 
6.52 
6.62 
4.64 
4.75 
4.82 
6.82 


Exhibit  D. 
Ore  supply. 


Lake. 

Foreign. 

Local  and 
eastern. 

1894 

Percent. 
17.2 
60.5 
60.5 
61.5 
69.7 
61.4 
63.9 
69.0 
68.0 
45.0 
47.0 
67.0 
61.0 
43.0 

Percent. 

Percent. 
S2  8 

189j 

4Q  5 

1890 

49.5 
38  5 

1897      

isos 

40  3 

]  V  'J  J      

38  6 

19()0   

12.5 
10.0 
10.0 
10.0 
9.6 
12.0 
12.0 
20.0 

-     33  fl 

19()l    

31  0 

1902 

32  0 

19f)3   

45  0 

190 1 

43  4 

19 ).-,   

31  0 

190(3       

27  0 

1907 

37  0 
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Exhibit  B. 

Authentic  yearly  average  of  English  iront  Cleveland  brarid,  furnished 
HotuSf  189S  to  19(yiy  inclusive. 


London  Iron 


s,  d. 

1893 34  10 

1894 35  9 

1895 36  3 

1896 38  3 

1897 40  7 

1898 42  2 

1899 60  1 

1900 68  9 


s,  d. 

1901 45  3 

1902 49  3 

1903 46  4 

1904 43  11 

1905 49  6 

1906 53  0 

1907 56  2 


Exhibit  F. 
Eailroad  freights  on  coke  and  iron  ore,  1896  to  1908, 


Year. 

Rate  on  ore, 
Buffalo  to 
PottstowzL 

Rate  on  coke, 

Latroi  e 

district  to 

Pottstown. 

1806 

•1.38 
1.20 
1.25 
1.10 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.35 
1.45 
1.46 

$1.50 

1897 

1.50 

1898 

1.30 

1899 

1.60 

1900 

1.95 

1901 

1  65 

1902 

1.65 

1903 

1.75 

1904 

1.75 

19ai 

1.75 

190G          

1.75 

1907 .*: 

1.85 

1908 

L85 

Exhibit  G. 
Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association,  December,  1908* 


Orders. 


Stocks. 


In. 


Out. 


January... 
Pebniary  . 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AiiKU»t 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 


Ton$. 

176,760 

176,920 

179.200 

17:^,000 

169,010 

231. 2&4 

235,870 

285.440 

829.950 

883.820 

855.470 

427.528 


69,500 
81.710 
88.850 
107.950 
114.820 
106,756 
92.810 
80.140 
63.840 
56.035 
45,970 
32,961 


22 
24 
29 
29 
27 
27 
25 
24 
28 
22 
21 


At  the  re^lar  monthly  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Associa- 
tion at  Philadelphia,  December  16,  1908,  the  chairman  made  a 
report  of  the  meetings  held  in  New  York  with  regard  to  the  discus- 
sion respecting  the  tariflF. 

He  submitted  a  statement  prepared  by  him,  together  with  costs, 
prices,  etc.,  of  the  Warwick  Furnaces,  of  which  company  he  is  the 
president.  This  statement,  etc.,  was  taken  to  represent  the  a.verage 
merchant  blast  furnace  operating  in  the  East. 
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On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  the  Eastern  Pig  Iron  Association 
accepts  this  statement  as  expressing  the  views  of  its  members,  and 
approves  the  action  of  irTesident  Cook  in  preparing  and  forwarding 
it  to  the  tariff  commission. 


Exhibit  H.  • 

estimated  cost  of  producing  pig  iron,  merchant  furnaces  in  east- 
ern pennsylvania,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1909,  by 
edgar  8.  cook,  presment  warwick  iron  &,  steel  company,  manu- 
facturers of  pig  iron,  pottstown,  pa. 

PoTTSTOwN,  Pa.,  January  16^  1909. 

Following  upon  the  starting  up  of  additional  furnaces  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  of  pig  iron,  local  ore  mines  have  responded  in  the 
way  of  higher  prices  for  their  product.  Certain  by-products  of  the 
steel  mills  and  rolling  mills,  known  as  scale  and  cinder  and  used  bv 
the  blast  furnaces  to  reconvert  into  pig  iron,  have  also  advanced. 
The  selling  price  of  coke  is  considerably  higher  than  during  the 
month  of  April  to  September. 

A  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  for  the  next  six 
months,  based  upon  1908  prices  for  Lake  Superior  ores  and  a  vary- 
ing percentage  of  local  and  foreign  ores,  is  as  follows: 

Based  on  product  of  22,000  tons  per  month. 

Ore:    Cost  per  ton  of  pig  Iron $9.00 

Coke: 

At  ovens,  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) $2.00 

Freight  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) 1.85 

2,000  pounds  deUvered 3. 85 

2,200  pounds  colie  per  ton  of  iron  at  $3.85  (per  2,000  pounds) .    4. 23 
Limestone :  950  pounds  per  ton  of  iron  at  $1  per  2,240  pounds .  42 

Cost   of   material $13.65 

Salaries .  21 

Wages .  73 

Sundry  supplies .45 

nelining .  25 

Total 1. 64 

Manufacturing  cost  at  furnace 15.  29 

Interest  on  bouds.  taxes,  insurance,  commission  on  sales .30 

Depreciation,  to  cover  necessaiy  replacements  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for,  and  improvement .30 

.60 

Total -. _.-    15. 89 

The  ore  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  in  the  above  estimate  is 'based  on 
the  use  of  30  per  cent  old  range  ore,  30  per  cent  Mesaba  ore,  20  per 
cent  Magasaka  ore,  and  20  per  cent  foreign  ore,  all  taken  at  the  price 
paid  for  same,  including  freight  delivered  at  the  furnace.  It  was 
also  estimated  that  the  metalloids  will  balance  loss  in  furnace. 

Edgar  S.  Cook, 
President  Warwick  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 
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I,  Edgar  S.  Cook,  president  Warwick  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Pottstown,  Pa.,  having  knowledge  of  the  facts,  do  solemnly,  sincerely, 
and  truly  declare  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  correct  and  true 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Edgab  S.  Cook,  President, 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Pottstown  this  18th  day  of 
January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Samuel  H.  Fridy, 

Notary  Public, 
Commission  expires  January  19,  1911. 


JOSEPH  G.  BTITLEE,  JE.,  YOTTHOSTOWN,   OHIO,   FILES  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  PIG  IBON. 

YouNGSTOwN,  Ohio, 

January  20^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman^  Ways  arid  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Sir:  On  November  25,  1908,  I  had  the  honor  of  appearing  before 
your  committee  as  the  representative  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
merchant  blast  furnaces  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  these  furnaces  are  independent  producing  concerns.  They 
buy  their  ore,  coal,  coke,  limestone,  and  all  necessary  raw  materials  in 
the  open  market,  and  their  finished  product  is  pig  iron,  which  is  sold 
by  them  in  the  open  market  in  open  competition  with  each  other  and 
the  foreign  producers. 

In  pursuance  of  the  promise  made  at  the  hearing  on  November 
25,  I  herewith  present  my  brief  relative  to  the  tariff  on  items  covered 
by  paragraph  122  of  the  Dingley  Act 

STEEL  AND  IRON   SCRAP. 

Maintenance  of  the  present  tariff  on  steel  and  iron  scrap  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  those  whom  I  represent,  as  this  material  is 
used  principally  as  a  substitute  for  pig  iron,  and  generally  at  a  much 
less  average  cost. 

A  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  steel  and  iron  scrap  would  result  in 
great  disturbing  injury,  especially  at  the  present  time,  to  railway 
companies,  farm  machinery  manufacturers,  and  others,  who  are  ite 
principal  sellers. 

PIG  IRON. 

Among  the  largest  customers  of  the  railroads  are  the  merchant  pig- 
iron  furnaces.  These  furnaces  are  enormoqs  consumers  of  large  ton- 
nages of  iron  ores,  coke,  limestone,  fire  brick,  sand,  clay,  etc.,  and  the 
furnace  companies  pay  out  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  which  is  prac- 
tically all  absorbed  for  labor  in  mining,  transportation,  etc. 

The  merchant  furnaces  pay  freight  on  about  4  tons  of  materials 
assembled  to  produce  each  ton  of  pig  iron,  besides  the  freight  on  ih^ 
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outgoing  product,  hence  the  production  of  pig  iron  swells  into  an 
enormous  indirect  value,  outside  of  that  to  its  makers  and  users. 

The  fact  that  all  iron  in  pigs  must  be  cast  in  sand  or  iron  chilled 
molds  restricts  the  size  and  capacity  of  the  merchant  blast  furnaces, 
and  thus  increases  their  tonnage  cost  The  capacity  of  these  furnaces 
is  approximately  one-half  that  of  the  large  furnaces  making  pig  iron, 
which  is  taken  direct  to  the  steel  works  in  molten  state,  thus  omitting 
the  casting  process.  The  costs  of  materials  entering  into  the  cost  of 
manufacturers  vary  greatly,  owing  to  local  variations  in  freights, 
cost  of  coke,  and  cost  of  labor. 

There  are  many  times  when  the  present  duty  does  not  protect,  and 
when  the  selling  price  of  pig  iron  is  less  than  it  would  be  by  adding 
the  tariff  to  its  cost. 

The  duty  should  be  protective  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  practice  of  dumping  of  foreign  pig  iron  here,  the 
payment  of  export  bonuses,  special  through  freights  to  seaboard  and 
interior  domestic  points,  this  product  being  frequently  carried  as 
ballast 

There  never  has  been  a  general  combination  as  to  selling  prices  by 
the  merchant  furnace  companies  of  America,  hence  selling  prices  have 
been  regulated  by  supply  and  demand ;  consumers  as  a  rule  make  the 
prices,  which  have  been  at  several  periods  below  cost. 

During  the  most  of  last  year  prices  were  profitable,  but  during  the 
most  of  this  year  are  unprofitable,  owing  to  high  costs,  small  pro- 
duction, and  low  prices  through  excessive  competition,  the  production 
th^s  year  being  but  little  over  half  that  for  corresponding  months  of 
1907. 

In  the  last  analysis  practically  all  the  cost  of  the  materials  for 
making  pig  iron — ore,  nux  stone,  coke,  coal,  sand,  etc. — is  for  labor, 
exclusive  of  mining  royalties  or  interest,  and  taxes. 

To  sum  up  this  part  of  the  brief,  without  protection  iron  in  pigs 
can  not  be  made  and  sold  at  a  profit  in  this  country. 


DOMESTIO  COSTS. 


I  have  obtained  from  various  manufacturers  costs  of  making  pig 
iron  in  the  principal  producing  districts  of  the  United  States.  These 
costs  cover  operations  during  the  year  1907.  The  details  are  sub- 
mitted and  attached  hereto  as  Exhibits  A  to  Q,  inclusive.  For  con- 
venience these  costs  are  summarized  together  with  foreign  costs  so  far 
as  ascertainable  in  the  following  table : 


Furnace  costs — Pig  iron. 


Co6t  per  gross  ton. 


Eastern  Pennsylvania 

BulTalo 

Southern  Ohio 

Mnhonlnp  and  Shenango  valleys 

Middle  Wcht 

Virginia 

Alabama  and  Tennessee 

German  V 

England 


$18. 79 
16.45 

16.44-16.19 
16.50-17,79 
16.10 

14.21-14.17-14.43 
12.93-11.00 

8.71-10.16 

9.48 
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The  following  tables  are  also  attached  and  submitted  as  part  of  my 
brief : 

Exhibit  No.  15. — Ck>mparatiye  blast  furnace  wages  in  the  United  States  and 
England. 

Exhibit  No.  16. — Comparative  costs  of  foreign  and  domestic  pig  iron  at  prin- 
cipal seacoast  points  in  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  No.  17. — Pig-iron  freight  rates  from  producing  centers  to  points  of 
consumption  in  the  United  State& 


Exhibit  A. 

Exhibit  A  in  brief  dated  December  30,  1908,  of  Edgar  S. 
president  Warwick  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


Cook, 


Selling 
price  f.o.b. 
Pottstown. 

COBt. 

Profit 
per  ton. 

Produc- 
tion. 

1894 

$10.69 
10.74 
11.29 
10.41 
9.79 
13.36 
17.78 

17.60 
18.72 
16.18 
16.86 
20.18 

110.48 
10.36 
10.88 
10.10 
9.62 
11.01 
16.11 

15.<S 
16.76 
13.46 
14.65 
16.63 
18.79 

10.11 

.38 

.41 

.81 

.27 

2.36 

2.67 

(•) 

.19 

.85 

.27 

.63 

1.33 

1.89 

Terns, 

611,1681 

63,932 

37,107 

1895 

1896 

1897 

63,137 

1898 

64,816 
62,608 

1899 

1900 

68.787 

146. 86;^ 
173,096 

1901 

1902 

1903 » 

1904 

126.038 

1906 

2a%789 

1906 

219.781 

1907 

256,760 

>  Furnaces  out  of  blast  or  building. 


Exhibit  B. 


Furnaces  located  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

2.10  tons  iron  ore $8.  53 

1.25  tons  coke 4.  87 

0.65  tons  limestone .55 

AU  other  manufacturing  costs  except  Interest—- 2. 50 

Cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  furnace 16. 45 

Freight  rate,  Buffalo  to  New  England,  is  $2.45  per  ton,  making  cost  delivered 
in  New  England  $18.90. 

The  above  does  not  include  interest,  which  most  companies  have 
to  pay  to  a  more  or  less  extent,  nor  insurance,  nor  any  return  on 
the  capital  employed. 

The  effect  oi  the  tariff  reduction  would  be  more  severely  felt  by 
the  eastern  furnaces,  which  are  unable  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as 
plants  located  on  the  lakes. 
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Exhibit  C. 
Total  coat  f.  o.  h,  cars  of  a  furnace  located  in  southern  Ohio. 
[Detailed  cost  of  69,806  tons  of  foundry  and  malleable  iron,  1007 J 


Tons. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

Total. 

Cost  per 
ton,  iron. 

Ore 

132,316 

264 

79,526 

38.049 

$4.78 

8.93 

3.74 

.93 

1632,390.08 

1,039.63 

295.108.79 

35,69L64 

$9.06 

Scale 

.014 

Cjke 

4.23 

Limestone 

.51 

Material 

13.814 

Labor. 

121,611.68 

9,366.00 

10,688.47 

4, 246. 86 

10.645.03 

489.24 

1.253.90 

6,156.25 

4,004.27 

3,342.10 

11,034.15 

867.67 

1.74 

Salaries 

.13 

Supplies '..... 

.16 

£xt>ense  /water  lesral  etc  )                     ... 

06 

Kepairs 

.15 

Tool8 

.01 

Insurance 

.02 

Taxes ^ 

,09 

Band  and  clay 

1 

.06 

Laboratory 

.05 

gtt.  am  coal 

.16 

Office  supplies 

.004 

Total 

1,147,435.66 

16.44 

Exhibit  D. 

The  following  letter,  giving  the  costs  and  selling  price  and  the  net 
gain  or  loss  for  a  series  of  years,  is  valuable  and  is  reproduced  in  full: 

Yours  November  27th  received.  Below  Is  given  the  information  regarding 
price,  cost  of  production,  etc.,  covering  ten  years,  which  we  thinli  is  what  you 
want.  Selling  expenses,  losses,  improvements  and  repairs,  depreciation,  discount 
and  Interest,  etc.,  are  closely  deducted  always. 


Year. 


1907 
1906 
1905 
1904 
1903 
1902 
1901 
1900 
1899 
1898 


Made  tons. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

Net  sell- 
ing price. 

69,806 

816.44 

117.70 

64,938 

15.66 

16.06 

72, 446 

14.78 

15.70 

44,5.^6 

12. 67 

13.40 

37,292 

16.13 

16.68 

60,572 

14.92 

18.07 

53,538 

12.99 

14.56 

40,  rm 

15.32 

16.50 

53,049 

11.08 

15.37 

43,603 

8.43 

9.60 

Gain  per 
ton. 


$1.26 

.41 

.92 

.72 

0.45 

3.15 

L47 

1.18 

4.2 

1.17 


«  Loss  per  ton. 

We  give  the  above  In  confidence  for  what  it  may  be  worth  to  you  In  making 
up  your  brief.  We  can  still  make  Iron  at  the  1898  cost  if  labor  at  the  ore  and 
coal  mines,  on  the  railroad,  and  at  the  furnace  is  put  back  on  the  basis  of  $1 
per  day  for  common  laborers,  or  50  per  cent  reduction  on  everything,  from 
present  costs.    Only  sentimentalists  and  theorists  want  such  conditions. 


Exhibit  E. 

Letter  below  is  from  a  southern  Ohio  furnace  and  is  reproduced 
in  full,  as  it  shows  the  cost  and  selling  price : 

Our  fiscal  year  ends  on  March  31,  and  we  have  statistics  here  for  two  years, 
bog^inning  April  1,  1906,  and  ending  March  31,  1908,  which  shows  that  the  aver- 
age cost  for  that  jjcriod  of  our  Iron  was  $16.19,  and  the  average  price  of  Iron 
shipped  during  the  same  period  was  $17.82. 

W^e  think  that  the  average  of  the  two  years  named  Is  as  fair  a  comparison  as 
can  be  made. 
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Detailed  cost  of  119,081  ions  of  basic  and  Bessemer  manufactured  during 

year  1907. 


Tons. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Cost  per 
ton  iron. 

Material: 

Ore 

228,001 
712 

$4.86 
.76 

$1,108,478.66 
684.00 

4,289 
13 

99.3086 

Converted  sla^ — 

.0045 

Sand 

228,713 

3.363 

140.073 

67,941 

4.85 

.90 

8.98 

LIO 

1,109,012.65 

3,026.79 

567,120.06 

63.748.90 

4,802 

56 

2,353 

1,089 

9.3131 
.0254 

Coke 

4.6786 

Limestone 

.6353 

Operating,  labor: 

Office  and  laboratory 

1,732,908.39 

19,114.59 
14.693.00 
80,W5.85 

1,212.55 
16, 161. 95 

4.214.45 

14.652& 
.1606 

£.ngine  and  boilers              

.1234 

Furnace  labor 

.6797 

Yard  labor  -  .     ..             

.0102 

Unloading  stock 

.1357 

Metal  yard 

.03.54 

Caating  machine 

14,572.15 

.1224 

Bunning  expenses: 

Office  and  laboratory 

150,914.54 

6,717.63 

1,624.65 

580.55 

9K7.45 

10,403.91 

1.2673 
.0480 

Coal  to  boilers  .          ' 

.0137 

Light - 

.001^ 

Tools 

.0083 

SuDDlles 

.0873 

Casting  machine: 

Coal  to  boilers 

19.314.09 

1,270.53 

771.43 

16.42 

442.02 

404.40 

.1622 
.0107 

SuDolics     

.0066 

Tools 

.0001 

Ladles             

.0O3.'> 

Lime  for  molds 

.0034 

Bunning  repairs: 

Huppl  ies 

2,884.80 

100.12 
1,5-23. 15 

.0242 
.0008 

Casting  machine 

.012S 

Labor 

Taxes  and  insnrance 

1,623.27 

10.237.16 
59,540.50 

.0136 

.0860 

Belining  and  depreciation 

.6000 

Book  coat  for  year  1907 

1,977,422.75 

16.6056 

Material 114. 5523  per  ton  of  iron. 

Labor,  expenses,  etc 2. 0533  per  ton  of  iron. 

16.6056 
Yield .* 52.07  per  cent. 


Exhibit  G. 

Average  yearly  cost  per  ton  manufa<^turing  standard  Bessemer  and  basic  pig 
iron  funuice  plant,  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys,  1903-1907,  inclusive,  two 
to  four  furnaces  in  operation. 


• 

1903. 

19(M. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Metallic  mixture 

$7,014 

6.172 

.623 

1.745 

1.392 

$7,142 

3. 1M3 

.461 

1.190 

.782 

$7,474 
3.978 

.521 
L205 

.660 

$8,761 

4.786 

.679 

1.2.59 

.628 

$9,338 

Coke 

6.682 

Flux 

.8-22 

Labor 

1..H68 

Supplies 

.(m 

16.046 

12.818 

13.838 

16. 116 

17.796 
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Average  yearly  selling  price  per  ton,  standard  basic  and  Bessemer 
pig  iroji,  f.  o.  b.  cars,  same  furnace  plant: 


1903 $17. 61 

1904 12.  71 

1905 15. 33 


1906 $18. 38 

1907 21. 23 


Exhibit  H. 

Plant  in  the  Middle  West,    Detailed  cost  of  140,359  tons  of  pig  iron  produced 
in  1907 — basic  malleable  foundry. 


Tons. 

Cost  per 
ton. 

Amount. 

Number. 

Cost  per 
ton  iron. 

MaterUl: 

Ore        » 

231,611 
28,707 

169,494 

84,303 

5.966 

$4.50 

2.49 

4.17 

.70 

.80 

11,042,150.74 

71,342.66 

707,4i5.84 

69.691.24 

4,772.69 

8.695 

4fi8 

2,416 

1,201 

86 

$7.4249 

Cinder 

.5083 

Coke 

6.0401 

Limestone 

.4-252 

Sand 

.0340 

Operating,  labor: 

Manairement  and  account 

1.886,382.67 

8,925.03 

197,208.49 

2,220.00 

13.4326 
.0636 

Waces                                     ...  ......••• 

1.4050 

Laboratory  wa^es .... 

.0158 

Running  expenses: 

Coal           

208,863.62 

8,28L66 
13,400.00 

2,412.73 
22,678.63 

L4844 
.0587 

Salaries 

.0956 

Office  exoenses        ....................... 

.0172 

General  exoenses 

.1616 

Running  repairs: 

Chills  supplies 

46,722.91 

4,622.12 
44,951.28 

.3330 
.0329 

RitniLini  Rnd  1n.hoi* 

.3203 

Relininir  and  renewals 

49,678.40 

70,251.18 
4,757.06 
1,328.66 

.8532 
.6002 

Taxes  and  insurance 

.0339 

Comoanv  insurance  ......................... 

.0094 

Credit     

2,266,869.30 
5,70L03 

16. 146S 

Interest  and  discount 

.0406 

2,260,668.27 

16.1060 

Material  per  ton  of  iron. 
Labor,  expenses 


.$13.4325 
.    2.6736 


16.1060 


Exhibit  I. 

The  following  is  from  a  furnace  that  produces  its  own  ores  and 
coke,  and  is  located  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line : 

Your  circular  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo  relative  to  the  hearing  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  Washington  was  received  some  days  since,  but  it  has 
been  Impossible,  owing  to  absence,  for  us  to  rei}ly  earlier. 

For  the  year  1907  our  net  sales  of  pig  iron  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  furnace  averaged 
^10.43.  The  average  was  rather  high,  owing  to  our  having  been  fortunate  in 
contracting  well  ahead  at  high  figures.    The  cost  of  producing  iron  was  $14.21. 

Our  net  selling  price  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  furnace  for  the  years  given  below  were 
as  follows: 


3899 $12. 64 

1900 14.  33 

1901 11.  87 

1902 16.  05 

1903 15.  08 


1904 12.  20 

1905 13.  89 

1906 15. 83 

1907 19. 43 
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Making  the  average  for  the  nln^  years  of  $14.59. 

For  the  year  1908  to  the  Ist  instant  our  average  net  sales  were  $14.51. 

About  50  per  cent  of  our  product  is  shipped  to  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New 
England  tide-water  points.  Our  freight  to  such  Pennsylvania  points  is  $3.25, 
and  to  New  England  $4.25  per  gross  ton. 


Exhibit  J. 

The  following  letter  is  from  E.  C.  Means,  general  manager  of  the 
Low  Moor  Iron  Company,  and  is  reproduced  by  permission: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  the  average  cost  of  making  pig 
Iron  in  Virginia  for  the  five  years  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  where  furnaces  owned 
and  operated  their  own  ore  mines,  coal  mines,  limestone  quarries,  and  coke 
ovens,  approximately  was  as  follows: 

Wages  in  all  departments x $9.42 

Supplies  and  renewals  of  equipment .  80 

Horses,  mules,  etc . .  49 

Assembling  freights 1 2. 10 

Taxes .18 

Royalties  on  coal,  ore,  and  limestone .70 

Depreciation  of  plants  to  keep  modem .20 

Selling  commissions .  28 

Total —  14. 17 

$14.17  total  costs,  exclusive  of  freight  on  pig  iron  to  customers.  Freight  to 
New  York,  $2.80,  by  rail  and  water  (the  lowest  rate)  make  total  delivered  price 
in  New  York  $16.97.  Adding  $1  for  reasonable  profit  for  Investment  makes 
fair  selling  price  New  York  $17.97  per  ton. 

During  the  five  years  above  named,  common  labor  In  Virginia  was  paid  a 
daily  wage  varying  from  $1.75  per  day  of  ten  hours;  average  daily  wage  during 
that  period  was  about  $1.50.  This,  however.  Includes  only  common  day  labor  at 
furnaces,  ore  mines,  and  limestone  quarries.  In  West  Virginia  at  the  coal 
mines  wages  averaged  $1.75  per  day  of  nine  hours. 

The  writer's  opinion  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  is  that  present  tariff  of  $4 
per  ton  should  apply  when  No.  2X  iron  silicon  2.25  to  2.75  per  cent  sulphur 
under  0.05  is  selling  at  $18  f.  o.  b.  New  York  Harbor;  that  for  each  $1  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  iron,  tariff  should  be  reduced  50  cents  per  ton;  that  is 
to  say,  when  2X  iron  is  selling  at  $19  New  York  Harbor,  tariff  should  be  $3.50 
per  ton;  when  it  Is  selling  at  $20,  the  tariff  should  be  $3  per  ton.  The  tariff 
should  not,  however,  be  less  than  $2  per  ton,  otherwise  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  tax  on  iron  would  be  less  than  if  maintained  at  $2. 

The  Virginia  situation  is  as  outlined  in  William  W.  Heame's  letter  to  you 
under  date  of  December  1.  copy  of  which  I  have,  except  that  Mr.  Hearne's  letter 
does  not  go  into  costs  as  closely  as  this  letter. 

Referring  to  that  portion  of  your  letter  asking  for  the  cost  of  pig  iron  during 
the  year  1907  and  the  tonnage,  would  state  that  during  1907,  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  for  iron,  we  used  a  considerable  portion  of  lake  ore  and  thereby 
Increased  our  cost  of  production,  so  that  for  the  year  1907  we  show  higher  costs 
than  was  the  average  in  Virginia. 

Referring  to  selling  price  during  a  series  of  years,  say  five  or  ten  years,  I  do 
not  believe  that  statistics  as  to  the  average  selling  price  would  fairly  represent 
the  market  price.  During  part  of  that  period,  by  selling  so  far  In  advance,  our 
average  returns  were  lower  than  the  market  price,  while  on  the  other  hand,  by 
refusing  to  sell  during  the  latter  part  of  1906  we  reaped  nearly  the  full  benefit 
of  the  advance  of  1907. 

There  is  also  some  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  average  selling 
price  of  the  past  five  or  ten  years  would  govern  the  future  selling  prices.  It 
seems  more  essential  that  costs  based  upon  rates  of  wages  should  determine 
whether  the  Virginia  furnace  interests  are  entitled  to  protection  through  the 
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tariff,  and  with  dally  wages  of  $1.60  for  common  labor  under  a  tariff  of  $4  per 
ton,  there  is  only  a  fair  profit  to  the  Virginia  manufacturer. 

Pig  iron  made  in  Virginia  Is  sold  to  the  general  trade.  None  of  the  companies 
have  finishing  plants.  Two-thirds  of  the  Virginia  pig  Iron  production  is  sold  In 
the  eastern  or  seaboard  States. 


Exhibit  K. 

I  have  the  following  letter  from  John  B.  Newton,  vice-president 
Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  reproduced  by  permission: 

In  line  with  my  letter  to  you  of  yesterday  on  the  subject  of  proposed  revision 
of  the  tariff  on  i)!g  iron,  I  am  to-day  inclosing  herewith  tabulated  statement 
showing  the  amount  of  pig  iron  produced  by  this  company,  the  cost  of  same 
per  ton,  and  an  analysis  of  that  cost  for  three  years — the  year  ended  June  30, 
1906,  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  and  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908.  An 
examination  of  this  statement  will  show  that  practically  50  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  our  pig  Iron  is  labor,  consequently  any  reduction  that  we  might  be  forced 
to  make  on  account  of  foreign  conu)CtItIon  would  have  to  be  made  principally 
in  labor.  Our  freights  on  raw  materials  are  very  low,  and  the  item  of  "  other 
exi)ense8  "  is  as  low  as  we  could  ever  reasonably  hope  to  get  It. 

An  examination  of  the  statement  will  show  further  that  for  three  years  the 
cost  of  producing  pig  Iron  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  the  total  In- 
crease In  cost  during  the  three  years  being  $1.90  per  ton,  of  which  increase 
labor  received  the  l)enefit  of  $1.07  per  ton. 

As  noted  on  the  inclosed  statement,  the  Item  of  "Other  expenses"  included 
tools  and  supplies,  royalties,  general  expenses,  repair  fund,  and  depreciation 
of  improvements,  but  does  not  include  insurance  and  taxes,  bond  Interest,  de- 
velopment, and  dead  rents.  In  the  item  of  "  Supplies,"  which  Is  principally  coal 
consumed  under  boilers,  there  is  quite  a  percentage  of  labor  which  might  properly 
have  been  Included  under  the  labor  cost,  but  was  not.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  item  of  "General  expenses"  being  salaries  and  clerk  hire,  might,  I  think, 
properly  have  been  included  under  labor  cost  also,  but  was  not 

Our  i)rinclpal  market  for  pig  iron  is  in  the  Kastem  States — a  large  portion  of 
our  product  going  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Providence.  Our 
average  freight  rates  from  furnace  to  those  ports  being  $3.25  per  ton,  our 
product  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1006,  would  have  cost  us  laid  down  at 
these  ports  $16.37  per  ton;  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1907,  $17.68  per  ton, 
and  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  $18.28  per  ton,  whereas  English  iron  can 
be  laid  down  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  to-day  with  profit  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers added,  at  $18  per  ton.  The  inclosed  statement  shows  only  operating  cost, 
and  all  reference  up  to  this  point  made  In  this  letter  as  to  cost  has  reference  to 
operating  cost  only.  While  I  do  not  contend  that  the  amount  paid  for  taxes, 
insurance,  bond  interest,  development,  and  dead  rents  should  be  proi>erly 
charged  to  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  yet  It  Is  certainly  fair  to 
consider  the  fact  that  with  our  company  these  items  in  1906  amounted  to  $1.70 
per  ton  of  pig  Iron  produced ;  in  1907  to  $1.85  per  ton,  and  in  1908  to  $2.85  per 
ton.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  by  adding  these  amounts  to  the  costs  as  set 
forth  in  the  inclosed  statement,  our  selling  price  In  1906  would  necessarily  have 
been  in  excess  of  $14.82  f.  o.  b.  furnaces;  in  1907,  $16.31,  and  In  1908,  $17.88 
before  any  net  profit  at  all  could  have  been  earned.  By  adding  the  average* 
freight  rate  on  a  ton  of  pig  Iron  from  our  furnaces  to  our  eastern  ports  to  the 
above  figures,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
tariff  on  pig  iron  is  a  matter  of  very  grave  Importance  to  us.  Our  company  is 
the  largest  producer  of  pig  iron  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  in  fact  is  the 
largest  employer  of  labor  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  common  carriers  excepted. 
We  employ,  when  running  to  full  capacity,  between  5,000  and  6,000  men,  and 
contribute  to  the  support  of  probably  25,000  people.  There  are  numerous  other 
manufacturers  of  pig  Iron  In  this  State,  the  pig-iron  industry  being  one  of  the 
State's  principal  Industries.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  anything  that  could  happen 
to  the  working  people  of  this  State  that  would  so  seriously  affect  so  large  a 
number  of  men,  as  such  tariff  legislation  as  would  make  It  impossible  for  our 
pig-iron  manufacturers  to  compete  with  foreign  iron.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
as  they  exist  to-day,  we  feel  that  a  radical  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  pig  Iron 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  iron  industry  in  this  section,  and  any  reduction 
whatever  would  be  very  harmful  to  it. 
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All  of  Virginia  pig  Iron  Is  marketed,  none  of  It  is  converted  into  steel  or  any 
other  finished  product  by  the  manufacturers  of  it  Our  company  owns  and 
mines  its  own  coal  and  iron  ore  and  manufactures  its  own  colce,  and  on  account 
of  the  coal  mines  being  in  one  section  of  the  State,  the  ore  mines  in  another, 
and  the  limestone  in  another,  the  transiwrtation  charge  on  raw  materials  is  of 
necessity  an  important  item  of  our  cost,  but,  as  stated  before,  trausi)ortation 
rates  on  raw  materials  are  already  low,  and  we  can  not  hope  for  any  material 
reduction  in  them. 

VIHGINIA    IRON,    COAL,   AND    COKE    COMPANY   STATEMENT. 

Number  of  tons  and  cost  of  pig  iron  produced  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1906:  Tons  produced,  237,113.5;  total  cost,  $3,111,- 
029.83;  cost  per  ton,  $13.1204. 

Analysis  of  the  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  year  ended  June  30, 

1006. 


Ore. 

Coke. 

Stone. 

Furnace. 

Total. 

labor 

12.0873 
1.4831 
1.5492 

12.1904 

1.6632 

.6621 

10.2896 
.2966 
.0927 

11.6669 

86.2242 

^fAfivportntion 

8.4418 

Other  expenses 

1.2904 

3.4644 

Total  coet 

6.n96 

4.8767 

.6778 

2.9478 

13.1204 

Labor 

6.2242 

Transportation  on  raw  materials 

3.4418 

other  exDcnaes - 

3.4644 



Total  cost 

13.1204 

Number  of  tons  and  cost  of  pig  iron  produced  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1907:  Tons  produced,  202,453;  total  cost,  $2,921,- 
557.40;  cost  per  ton,  $14.4308. 

Analysis  of  the  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  year  ended  June  SO, 

1907. 


Ore. 

Coke. 

Stone. 

Furnace. 

Total. 

Labor 

12.2299 
1.1934 
1.7784 

12.4091 

1.6429 

.6127 

10.4384 
.2735 
.1699 

12.0091 

$7.0865 

TranflDortation 

8.1096 

Other  expenses 

1.6736 

4.2346 

Total  coet 

6.2017 

4.6647 

.8818 

8.6826 

14.4308 

Labor 

7.0865 

Transportation  on  raw  materials 

1 

3.1098 

Other  expenses - 

t 

4.2346 

1 

Total  cost 

14.4308 

1 

' 

Analysis  of  the  cost  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  for  the  year  ended  June 

SO,  1908. 


Ore. 

Coke. 

Stone. 

Furnace. 

Total. 

Labor ; 

12.0507 
1.3763 
2.0474 

^.6173 

1.8828 

.6262 

80.45.38 
.1869 
.2824 

$2.1738 

$7.2956 

Transportation 

2.8960 

Other  expenses 

1.8781 

4.8342 

ToUlcost 

6.4744 

4.6263 

.8731 

4.0619 

16.0268 
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Number  of  tons  and  cost  of  pig  iron  produced  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1908:  Tons  produced,  133,927;  total  cost,  $2,012,36152; 
cost  per  ton,  $15.0258 ;  labor,  $7.2956 ;  transportation  of  raw  materials, 
$2.8960;  other  expenses,  $4.8342;  total  cost,  $15.0258. 

Other  expenses  mentioned  in  the  statement  includes  tools  and  supplies, 
royalties,  general  expenses,  repair  fund,  and  depreciation  of  improvements, 
but  does  not  include  bond  interest,  taxes,  insurance  development,  and  dead 
rents. 


Exhibit  L. 

The  following  letter  from  Capt.  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  one  of  the 
representative  manufacturers  of  merchant  pig  iron  in  the  South, 
is  all  very  interesting,  and  I  have  his  permission  to  reproduce  the 
letter  over  his  own  signature : 

As  representing  the  merchant  pig  iron  manufacturers,  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  say  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington,  in  connection  with 
the  tariff  hearings  that  from  our  experience  of  many  years  in  the  manufacture 
of  pig  iron  in  Tennessee,  I  consider  the  present  rate  of  duty  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, in  order  to  successfully  meet  foreign  comi)etition  in  the  seaboard  market 

Our  freight  rate  to  New  York  is  $4.14,  and  Boston,  $4.49  (which  is  the  shipping 
point  for  New  England  business) ;  say  it  is  $4.31  per  ton  from  Tennessee  and 
$4.42  from  the  Birmingham  district,  this  is  nearly  if  not  quite  twice  the  rate  from 
IJveri)ool  or  German  ports,  and  as  these  are  large  and  important  markets  it  is 
vital  that  they  be  retained  for  American  producers. 

Our  cost  for  the  manufacturing  of  pig  iron  in  1907  was  $12.93  per  ton,  leaving 
out  interest  on  Investment,  and  this  cost  was  made  up  entirely  of  labor,  with 
the  exception  of  85  cents  per  ton  charged  on  pig  iron  as  royalty*  on  ore,  coal, 
and  limestone  entering  into  the  manufacture.  Add  to  this  a  freight  rate  of 
$4.31  per  ton  and  (with  low  labor  cost  and  low  ocean  freights  for  the  foreign 
make)  without  the  tariff  the  eastern,  our  natural  market,  is  lost  to  southern 
manufacturers. 

Our  average  selling  price  for  the  past  five  years  was  $12.82  per  ton,  yet  cost 
for  a  i>ortion  of  the  time  was  less  than  in  1907,  owing  to  lower  wages,  which 
varies  greatly  in  the  different  years. 

The  consumption  of  pig  Iron  In  the  South  Is  comparatively  small,  so  pro- 
ducers are  compelled  to.  seek  northern  markets.  As  a  great  deal  of  capital  has 
been  invested  in  the  past  twenty  years  in  the  iron  and  coal  industry  in  the 
South  and  large  developments  have  been  made  (an  important  factor  in  the 
ninterial  welfare  of  the  section),  it  would  not  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  so 
change  the  tariff  rates  as  to  jeopardize  present  investments  and  retard  further 
progress. 

There  is  also  submitted  an  original  affidavit  by  Captain  Chamber- 
lain covering  the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  by  his  company  during 
the  year  1907  as  follows : 

State  of  Tennessee, 

Hamilton  County: 
Personally  appeared  before  me,  O.  L.  Hurlbut,  a  notary  public  in 
and  for  said  State  and  county,  H.  S.  Chamberlain,  of  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  with  whom  I  am  personally  acquainted,  who,  being  duly 
sworn,  deposes  as  follows:  That  he  is  president  of  the  Roane  Iron 
Company  and  has  been  connected  with  that  company  for  the  past 
thirty-eight  years;  that  they  make  pig  iron  exclusively  at  Rockwood, 
Roane  County,  Tenn.,  and  that  they  have  two  furnaces  of  tlie  most 
modern  type.  He  further  deposes  that  for  the  year  1907,  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  their  operations  shows  that  the  actual  cost,  of  manu- 
facture of  pig  iron  per  ton  at  said  furnaces  was  $12.93,  and  that  em- 
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braced  in  this  cost  is  an  item  of  only  83  cents,  which  covers  all  royal- 
ties on  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  the  balance  of  the  $12.93  being  made 
up  entirely  of  labor,  current  repairs,  etc.  He  further  says  that  the 
freight  to  New  York  is  $4.14  per  ton,  and  to  Boston,  an  important 
shipping  point  for  the  New  England  market,  $4.49  per  ton,  and  that 
he  nrmly  believes  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  pig  iron  from 
present  rates  would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  this  company  of 
the  eastern  market  for  its  product. 

(Signed)  H.  S.  Chamberlain. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  12th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  (Signed)  O.  L.  Hurlbut, 

Notary  Public. 

Exhibit  M. 

The  Central  Iron  and  Coal  Company  of  Alabama  writes  me  as 
follows,  under  date  of  December  9 : 

Beplying  to  your  circular  letter  of  November  27,  addressed  to  this  com- 
pany at  New  York,  will  state  that  we  commenced  producing  pig  Iron  In  August, 
1903.  For  the  next  four  years  our  average  cost  and  selling  price  was  approxi- 
mately $11  furnace.  The  company  made  absolutely  nothing  on  the  $1,000,000 
Invested.  We  made  some  money  during  the  remainder* of  3907,  on  account  of  the 
high  price  of  pig  iron.  Have  just  about  been  holding  our  own  on  present 
msLTket, 


Exhibit  N, 

The  committee  will  remember  I  stated  I  had  cabled  abroad  for 
information,  and  I  be^  herewith  to  copy  the  following  cablegrams 
which  are  given  as  received  here  from  an  absolutely  reliable  source: 

Translation  of  CablegrTim  receivcti  December  5,  1908, 


Average  German  cost. 


Coke : 

Ore,  Lorraine  DlBtrlet 

Ore,  foreign 

Other  German 

Pig  iron.  Lorraine  District . 
Pig  iron,  other 


Marks  per 
1.000  klUMC 


13.00 
2.00 
10.00 
4.00  to  5.00 
36.00 
42.00 


U.  S.  gold  per 
1.000  kilos. 


13.  OM 

.476 

2  38 

.0952  to  1.19 

8.568 

9.996 


U.  8.  gold  per 

ton  of  2.240 

pounds. 


13.14 
.48 
2.42 
.97toL2 

8.71 
10.16 


Steel  Making  Pig  Iron  Middleshoro  District, 


I  ton  Spanish  ore $2. 53 

li  tons  Cleyeland  ore  at  $1.25 1 1. 56 


$4.09 

lA  tons  coke  at  $3.77 4.14 

i  ton  stone .25 

Other  items  — 1. 00 


Total a  48 
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OCEAN  FBUGHT   FBOM   EUBOPEAN    SEAPOBTS   to   boston,   new   YOBK,   PHILADELPHIA, 

AND    BALTIMORE. 


Iron  ore  and  pig  iron. 


6/6  (say  $1.60)  per  gross  ton. 


The  export  price  of  pig  iron  in  Germany  Is  nominally  the  same  as  the  do- 
mestic price.  In  periods  of  depression  the  export  price  is  frequently  reduced 
to  cost  or  lower,  in  order  to  enable  the  syndicate  controlling  this  commodity 
to  dump  the  surplus  into  England  and  other  foreign  countries. 

TRANSLATION  OF  CABLEGBAM  BECEH^ED  DECEMBEB  9,  1908. 

Pig  iron  costs  are  present  and  include  economy  effected  by  and  revenue  from 
by-products,  use  of  gas  engines,  modern  appliances.  Worlcs :  Luxembourg,  Lor- 
raine, Sarr  District  (Germany),  Moselle  (France),  Liege,  Middlesboro.  In- 
formation as  to  lowest  costs  given  is  from  principal  works  above  districts  which 
represent  our  principal  competition  but  numerically  as  to  general  average  does 
not  represent  cost  of  less  favorably  situated  worlcs,  geographically  or  otherwise, 
which  varies  equivalent  to  £0.4.0  ($1.00  to  £0.6.0  ($1.50)  per  ton.  Position  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

TRANSLATION  OF  CABLEGRAM  BECEIVED  DECEMBER  10,  1908. 

Pig  iron  costs  include  taxes,  depreciation,  interest,  labor,  insurance.  Sub- 
division of  these  charges  is  not  obtainable  at  the  moment  Information  given 
you  is  very  reliable. 


Exhibit  O. 

Table  showing  comparative   Uaat-fumace  wages  in  the   United   States   and 

England. 


Furnace  keeper.. 

Topfillere 

Cindermen 

Bottom  filJers... 

Laborers 

Blast  enginenien 


Exhibit  P. 

Comparative  costs  of  foreign  and  domestic  pig  iron  at  principal  seacoast  points 

in  the  United  States. 


Seaboard  point. 

Point  of  production. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Boston. 

MobUe. 

New  Or- 
leans. 

San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Eastern  Pennsylvania: 

Cost 

$18.79 
.00 

«18.79 
2.10 

$18.79 
6.72 

$18.79 
6.72 

$18.79 
14  00 

Freight...  .             .                 

Buffalo: 

Cost 

19.39 

16.46 
2.46 

20.  »9 

16.45 
2.65 

25.61 

25.61 

82.79 
16.45 

Freight 

14.00 

18.90 

16.19 
2.65 

19.10 

16.19 
8.25 

90.45 

Southern  Ohio: 

Cost 

16.19 
6.72 

16.19 
6.72 

16.19 

Freight 

14.00 

18.84 

19.44 

22.91 

22.91 

SO.  19 
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Comparative  costs  of  foreign  and  domestic  pig  iron  at  principal  seacoast  points 
in  the  United  States — CJontinued. 


Seaboard  point. 

Point  of  production. 

Philadel- 
phia. 

Boston. 

Mobile. 

New  Or- 
leans. 

San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley: 

Cost 

116.60 
2.65 

116.50 
3.25 

S16.50 
6.72 

116.50 
6.72 

S16.60 

Freight 

14.00 

Middle  West: 

Cost 

19.16 

16.10 
2.66 

19.76 

16.10 
8.26 

23.22 

16.10 
6.72 

23.22 

16.10 
6.72 

30.60 
16.10 

Freigh  t 

14.00 

Virginia: 

Cost 

18.76 

14.17 
2.80 

19.36 

14.17 
8.17 

22.82 

14.17 
6.72 

28.82 

14.17 
6.72 

80.10 
14.17 

Freight 

14.00 

Alabama: 

Cost 

16.97 

11.00 
4.00 

17.34 

11.00 
4.60 

20.89 

11.00 
2.76 

20.89 

11.00 
8.00 

28.17 
11.00 

Freight 

13.20 

Tennessee: 

Coet 

16.00 

12.93 
4.00 

16.60 

12.93 
4.60 

13.75 

12.98 
2.75 

14.00 

12.93 
3.00 

24.20 
12.93 

Freight 

13.20 

Gennany: 

Cost 

16.93 

8.71 
2.60 
4.00 

17.53 

8.71 
2.60 
4.00 

15.68 

8.71 
3.36 
4.00 

16.93 

8.71 
8.35 
4.00 

26.13 
8  71 

Freight 

7.50 

Duty 

4  00 

England: 

Cost 

16.21 

9.48 
2.50 
4.00 

15.21 

9.48 
2.50 
4.00 

16.06 

9.48 
8.35 
4.00 

16.06 

9.48 
3.35 
4.00 

20.21 
9.48 

Freight 

7.50 

Duty 

4  00 

16.98 

15.98 

16.83 

16.83 

20.98 

Exhibit  Q. 

Pig-iron  freight  rates  from  producing  centers  to  points  of  consumption  in  the 

United  States, 

(Rail  and  water  rates  are  given  in  all  cases  where  available,  as  they  are  the  cheapest 
and  most  generally  used.] 


From— 


To  Bos- 

To Phila- 

ton. 

delphia. 

$4.60 

$4.00 

3.17i 

2.  HO 

3.25 

2.65 

2.85 

2.25 

2.65 

2.45 

2.85 

2.25 

2.56 

1.80 

2.55 

1.45 

2.10 

.85 

2.10 

.60 

•      2.10 

.65 

2.10 

.75 

2.10 

.40 

2.10 

.60 

To  Balti- 
more. 


Birmingham,  A  la 

Vin^nia  furnaces 

Mahoning  and  Shenango  Valley 

Pittoburg 

Buffalo 

Erie 

Emporium 

Bellefonte 

HarriHburg 

Reading 

Temple 

Emaus 

Swedeland 

Other  Eastern  furnaces  (about  the  name  as  Heading ) 


18.85 
2.65 
2.55 
2.15 
2.46 
2.16 
1.80 
1.50 
.85 
1.25 
1.25 
1.40 
1.15 
1.25 
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In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  merchant  blast  furnaces  of  the  United  States,  the 
very  large  number  of  men  employed,  and  the  narrow  margin  of  profit, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  pig-iron 
schedule. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr. 


PIG  IRON  AND  CAST  SCRAP. 

[Paragraph  122.1 

ABENDROTH  BROTHERS,  PORT  CHESTER,  N.  T.,  ASK  REMOVAL  OF 
DUTIES  FROM  PIG  IRON  AND  CAST  SCRAP  IRON. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Being  large  consumers  of  pig  iron  and  cast  scrap,  to 
the  extent  of  16,000  to  18,000  tons  per  year,  we  wish  to  enter  a 
plea  for  the  duty  to  be  taken  off  both  pig  iron  and  cast  scrap,  for 
the  reason  we  think  that  this  would  have  a  tendency  to  steady  the 
market  and  not  fluctuate  as  it  has  in  the  past.  For  instance,  during 
June  and  July,  1905,  the  price  was  between  $14  and  $15  per  ton; 
June  and  July,  1906,  $17  and  $18  per  ton ;  June  and  July,  1907,  $23 
to  $25  per  ton.    These  prices  were  f .  o.  b.  New  York, 

In  the  last-mentionea  period  there  was  no  reason  for  an  advance 
of  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  on  this  commodity,  as  labor  and 
material  haa  not  advanced  to  this  extent,  and  we  think  if  pig  iron 
and  cast  scrap  were  duty  free  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumers, as  the  pig-iron  interests  at  the  present  time  are  controlled 
to  a  great  extent. 

We  trust  you  will  do  everything  within  your  power  to  see  that  the 
dutv  is  reduced  or  entirely  abolished. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  attention  shown  this  subject,  we 
remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Abendroth  Brothers, 

J.  F.  Mills. 


STEEL-HARDENING  METALS. 

[Paragraph  122.] 

BKIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  WALTER  M.  STEIN,  PRESIDENT  OE  THE 
PRDiOS  CHEMICAL  COMPANT,  PRDIOS,  PA,  RELATIVE  TO 
VARIOUS  FERRO  ALLOYS. 

Primos,  Pa.,  Novemher  17^  1908. 
On    behalf    of    the    industry    of    manufacturing    ferrotungsten, 
tungsten  metal,  tungstic  acid,  tungstate  of  soda,  tungstate  of  am- 
monia, ferromolybdenum,  molybdenum  metal,  molybdic  acid,  molyb- 
date  of  ammonia,  ferrovanadium,  and  similar  metals  and  alloys. 
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The  industry  of  mining  tungsten  ore,  molybdenum  ore,  vanadium 
ore,  and  the  industry  oi  manufacturing  high-grade  steel  and  steel 
alloys  by  the  use  of  said  metals. 

That  it  is  essential  to  the  growth  and  very  existence  of  these  in- 
dustries in  the  United  Stat^  that  they  be  protected  by  fair  and 
reasonable  tariff  legislation  against  the  ruinous  competition  of  the 
cheaper  products,  cheaper  power,  and  cheaper  labor  of  foreign  lands, 
and  that  with  such  just  protection  they  can  thrive  and  develop  with- 
out hardship  or  injustice  to  the  consiuners  of  such  of  their  products, 
the  following  facts  will  show : 

In  the  act  of  1897  and  former  tariff  acts,  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
and  vanadium  have  not  been  provided  for  by  name,  but  by  depart- 
mental construction  have  been  placed  in  Paragraph  183  of  Sched- 
ule C: 

Metallic  mineral  substances  in  a  crude  state,  and  metals  unwrought,  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  several  occasions  in  the  past,  importers  of  these  valuable  prod- 
ucts have  tried  to  have  them  classecl  "  by  similarity  "  with  lerro- 
manganese,  under  paragraph  122,  which  provides  that: 

Iron  in  pigs,  iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  ferrosilicon, 
wrouglit  and  cast  scrap  iron,. and  scrap  steel  $4  per  ton;  but  nothing  shall  be 
deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron  or  steel  fit  only 
to  be  remanufactured.  ^ 

During  such  periods  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  com- 
pelled practically  to  shut  down  their  works,  as  they  could  not  con- 
tinue to  exist  under  such  conditions.  Even  the  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  duty  on  "metals  unwrought"  does  not  allow  a  fair  or  just 
margin  of  profit. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  classification,  even  the  possibility  or  fear 
of  classification,  of  products  such  as  these  under  such  vastly  different 
rates  of  tariff  can  only  serve  to  unsettle  and  ruin  the  industries  of 
mining  and  manufacturing  them.  These  industries  not  only  need 
a  reasonable  protection  against  cheap  foreign  competition,  but  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  certainty  and  stability  in  the  classification  of 
their  products  for  duty.  This  can  be  best  accomplished  by  naming 
them  m  the  act  and  clearly  defining  what  duty  they  shall  pay. 

The  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  upon  which  a  duty  of  $4 
a  ton  is  placed  by  paraffraph  122,  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
valuable  metals  reierred  to  above. 

Ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  are  cheap  products,  made  in 
large  quantities,  like  pig  iron  (named  in  the  same  sentence),  ferro- 
manganese being  made  direct  from  the  ore  in  the  blast  furnace,  the 
same  as  pig  iron,  and  from  an  ore  that  is  abundant,  found  in  masses 
and  cheaply  mined,  at  a  cost  of  from  $6  to  $8  per  ton.  The  market 
price  of  ferromanganese  is  from  $42  to  $60  per  ton.  The  market 
price  of  tungsten,  however,  is  from  $1,200  to  $2,000  per  ton,  depend- 
ing on  the  prices  of  ore. 

The  manufacture  of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  metals,  and  of 
ferrotungsten,  "  ferromolybdenum,  and  ferrovanadium  entails  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  requires  a  combined  chemical  metallurgical 

Elant,  as  the  finished  products  must  be  in  such  shape  that  they  can 
e  used  by  the  steel  works  in  the  finest  grades  of  steels,  and  the  cost 
of  the  chemicals  used  and  the  large  amount  of  manual,  as  well  as 
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trained,  scientific^  labor  involved  makes  the  cost  of  manufacture  high, 
as  the  ore  as  received  from  the  mines  requires  very  complicated  treat- 
ment before  it  can  be  reduced  to  a  metal  or  alloy. 

As  stated  above,  the  market  price  of  tungsten  is  from  $1,200  to 
$2,000  per  ton,  depending  on  ore  prices. 

Tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  vanadium  are  principally  used  in  high- 
grade  and  high-class  steels,  as,  for  instance,  high-speed  tool  steels, 
magnet  steel,  etc.  The  business  of  manufacturmg  such  steels  was 
practically  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  last  tariff  legislation,  and  the 
mdustry  has  therefore  not  received  sufficient  protection  against  foreign 
competition,  and  the  manufacturers  of  high-grade  steels  are  at  a 
great  disadvantage  against  European  competition.  The  present  tariff 
has  provided  only  for  steel  worth  16  cents  per  pound,  on  which  the 
duty  is  4.7  cents  per  pound,  and  there  the  schedule  stopped,  whereas 
the  special  steels,  in  which  the  above-named  metals  and  alloys  are 
used,  cost  from  16  cents  to  $1  per  pound  and  have  no  further  pro- 
tection than  the  4.7  cents  per  pound.  About  6,000  tons  of  these 
expensive  steels  are  made  in  the  United  States,  while  about  12,000 
tons  are  imported  (principally  from  England),  showing  plainly  the 
lack  of  protection.  If  these  steels  were  made  entirely  in  this  country, 
as  they  should  be,  the  manufacture  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  etc., 
would  treble  in  the  United  States,  as  would  also  the  manufacture  of 
alloy  steels. 

About  $6,000,000  is  invested  in  the  United  States  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  and  the  metals  and  alloys 
mentioned  herein,  and  about  $5,000,000  in  tungsten  mining  property 
in  the  United  States.  The  cost  of  production  of  tungsten  ore  in  this 
country  amounts  to  $8  minimum  per  unit  of  tungstic  acid,  W  03,  per 
ton  of  ore,  2,000  pounds.  Ore  sold  on  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  at  $8 
per  unit  would  cost  $480  per  ton. 

Mining  of  the  necessary  rare  ores  has  not  been  profitable,  not- 
withstanding the  large  amount  of  money  invented  therein  in  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  foreign  ore  usually  coming  in  at  a  lower 
price,  and  whenever  business  is  poor  in  Europe  the  foreign  ore  is 
shipped  to  this  country  at  a  price  much  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  on  this  account  the  American  mines  are  forced  to  shut  down  at 
such  periods.  The  ore  conditions  are  similar  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  cost  of  production  depends  entirely  on  the  cost  of  labor  at  the 
mines — ^i,  e.,  wages. 

About  2J  tons  of  tungsten  ore  are  required  to  make  1  ton  of  tung- 
sten metal  or  1  ton  of  tungsten  contained  in  the  ferro. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  the  following  facts  are 
submitted : 

Manufactubers  of  Febeo-Tunqsten  Metal,  Tungstic  Aero,  Tungstatb  of 
Soda,  Tungstate  of  Ammonia,  Ferro- Molybdenum,  Molybdenum  Metal, 
MoLYBDic  Acid,  Molybdate  of  Ammonia,  Ferro- Vanadium. 

United  States.— Six.    Investment  about  $6,000,000. 

Great  Britain. — ^Three. 

France. — Two  making  ferro-tun^ten^  ferro-molybdenum,  ferro- 
chrome,  ferro-vanadium,  and  ferro-titanium.  The  two  French  com- 
panies have  works  located  in  southern  France,  Savoie,  where  they 
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have  ihe  additional  advantage  of  cheap  water  power.  They  also 
have  additional  works  in  Switzerland  and  in  Norway. 

Germany. — ^Fifteen.  Germany  is  the  principal  seat  for  the  manu- 
facture of  tungsten  and  molybdenum  metals  and  their  products.  Two 
works  are  located  at  Berlm;  one  of  these  has  the  tungsten  and 
molybdeniun  manufactory  near  the  Saxon  border,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Saxony,  four  manufacturers — 
one  at  Altherzberff,  one  at  Rosswem,  one  near  Dresden,  and  one  at 
Zwikau.  Near  Hanover,  two  manufacturers — one  at  Annaberg,  in 
Thuringia.  Barmen  one  manufacturer.  Siegen  one;  Hamburg  two 
manufacturers — one  near  Koln,  one  near  Brunswick. 

The  chief  advantages  which  the  mainifacturers  in  Europe  have  over 
the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are,  first,  cheap  chemicals 
used  in  the  reduction  of  ores;  second,  low  cost  of  labor;  third,  cheaper 
ores ;  f ourthj  cheaper  electric  and  water  power. 

The  principal  chemicals  used  are  muriatic  acid,  the  cost  of  which 
is  25  cents  per  100  pounds  in  Europe,  against  $1.35  per  100  pounds 
in  the  United  States.  About  5  pounds  of  this  is  used  to  every  pound 
of  tungsten  metal  produced,  showing  at  a  glance  the  advantage  in 
this  one  chemical  alone.  Nitric  acid  is  also  one  of  the  acids  used, 
and  is  proportionately  much  cheaper  in  Europe  than  in  this  country. 
Ammonia  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  molybdenum  prod- 
ucts, and  also  for  some  tungsten  products,  and  this  is  considerably 
cheaper  in  Europe. 

The  wages  paid  to  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alloys  at 
the  various  points  in  Germany  vary  from  45  cents  per  day  for  youth- 
ful labor,  under  21  years  old,  to  70  cents  per  day  for  good  adult  day 
laborers.  For  the  same  class  of  labor  we  have  to  pay  $1.25  to  $2  per 
day  at  our  manufacturing  centers.  The  difference  in  skilled  labor  is 
still  greater.  The  proportionately  large  number  of  chemists  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  metals  and  allojrs  is  also  an  important 
item,  as  an  equally  good  chemist  can  be  had  in  Europe  for  one-half 
the  salary  paid  in  this  country.  Labor  in  France,  70  to  80  cents 
per  day. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  tungsten,  molybdenum,  and  vana- 
dium is  represented  by  labor.  Ore  mining,  GO  to  65  per  cent ;  chemi- 
cals, 15  per  cent;  fuel  and  supplies,  5  per  cent;  converting  cost  at 
chemical  works,  20  per  cent. 

Wages  in  principal  tungsten  ore-producing  districts. 

Europe: 

Portiigal — 

Miners,  44  to  56  cents  per  day. 

Ordinary  workmen,  30.4  to  36  cents  per  day. 

Women  and  boys,  16  to  19.2  cents  per  day. 
Spain — 

One  mine  110  worlimen  average  40  cents  per  day. 

Other  mines,  50  to  60  cents  per  day. 

Boys  and  women,  20  to  25  cents  per  day. 
Bohemia — 

Laborers,  35  to  45  cents  per  day  of  ten  hours. 

Miners,  75  cents  per  day. 
South  America  : 
Argentina — 

Laborers,  20  to  25  cents  per  day. 

Miners,  75  cents  per  day,  United  States  money. 
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United  States: 
California— 

Laborers,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Miners,  $3  to  $4  per  day. 
Colorado — 

Laborers,  $2  to  $2.50. 

Miners,  $3  to  $4  per  day. 
Arizona — 

Laborers,  $2. 

Miners,  $8  to  $4.50  per  day. 
South  Dakota — 

Laborers,  $2. 

Miners,  $3  to  $4.50  per  day. 

Mechanics,  United  States  ore-mining  centers,  $5  per  day. 

About  $5,000,000  is  invested  In  tungsten  mining  property  in  the  United  States. 

Vanadium-ore  production, 

Spain,  South  America  (Peru  and  Argentina) :  Wages  same  as  for  tungsten 
ore. 

United  States  (Colorado  and  Arizona) :  Wages  same  as  above  shovm  in  the 
United  States. 

Molyhdenum  ore. 

Spain :  Same  as  on  the  other  ores. 

Norway :  50  to  75  cents  per  day  for  general  laborers.    Miners,  $1  to  $1.25. 
United  States  (State  of  Washington,  Arizona,  and  Maine)  :  Wages  as  under 
tungsten  ore. 

We  would  respectfully  ask  you  to  consider,  in  providing  new  tariflf 
provisions,  a  duty  on  ferro-tungsten,  ferro-molybdenum,  ferro- 
vanadium,  tungsten  metal,  molybdenum  metal  and  their  salts,  a  jusfe 
duty,  which  should  be  not  less  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Tungsten  ores. — On  account  of  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  it  would  be  but  fair 
and  reasonable  to  place  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  tungsten 
ore,  which  is  now  on  the  free  list- 
Molybdenum  and  vanadium  ores  could  also  be  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  the  United  States  if  they  were  protected  by  a  duty  of 
10  to  20  per  cent  to  induce  their  production  in  the  United  States. 

Alloy  steels. — As  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  steels  is  so  closely 
dependent  upon  the  alloys  and  metals  in  question,  they  should  also  lie 
considered,  and  either  an  ad  valorem  duty  provided  for  steels  valued 
at  above  16  cents  per  pound  or  such  other  provision  made  as  would 
protect  this  new  industry. 

The  consumer  of  the  finished  product  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  the 
placing  of  a  reasonable  duty  on  the  chemical-metallurgical  products 
for  which  we  ask  a  duty,  nor  by  a  duty  upon  the  ore  or  an  increa.sed 
duty  on  the  high-grade  steels  as  are  usea  for  such  high-class  work 
that  an  increase  ot  a  few  cents  in  the  cost  will  be  no  hardship  to 
anyone. 

In  presenting  this  paper  we  have  considered  all  interests,  and  have 
shown  briefly  where  these  manufactures  can  be  greatly  developed  in 
the  United  States,  and  their  output  more  than  trebled,  and  the  in- 
dustries given  the  leading  position  they  should  hold  in  the  markets  of 
the  world — and  which  they  can  and  will  hold  with  proper  tariff  pro- 
tection. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the 
conmiittee. 

Walter  M.  Stein, 
President  Primoa  Chemical  Co. 
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H.  C.  EABEISON,  BEPBESENTINa  SITSQTJEHANNA  SHELTINa  CO., 
lOCKPORT,  N.  T.,  WEITES  KEIATIVE  TO  FERROSILICON. 

LocKPORT,  N.  Y.,  November  17^  1908. 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  in  presenting  our  application  to  you  for  amend- 
ment to  paragraphs  122  and  183  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  we 
wish  to  briefly  outline  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  f errosilicon, 
upon  which  commodity  we  ask,  in  place  of  the  present  tariff  of  $4 
per  ton,  adequate  protection  to  enable  a  manufacturer  in  this  country 
to  compete  upon  fair  terms  with  the  foreign  imported  material. 

Ferrosilicon  is  a  ferro  alloy  (an  alloy  of  silicon  and  iron  made 
in  an  electric  furnace)  upon  which  the  tariff  has  been  expressly 
fixed  by  Congress,  act  July  24,  1897,  paragraph  122,  together  with 
ferromanganese,  at  $4  per  ton,  whereas  every  other  ferro  alloy,  such 
as  ferrochromium,  is  at  present  appraised  in  the  class  of  "metals 
unwrought,"  act  July  24, 1897,  paragraph  183,  carrying  a  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty. 

The  use  of  both  of  these  alloys  by  the  steel  makers  i&  aow  large 
and  increasing.  We  are  not  ourselves  interested  in  the  question 
of  the  duty  upon  ferromanganese  and  wish  to  submit  no  data  for 
arguments  upon  this  commodity.  In  the  case  of  ferrosilicon,  howr 
ever,  we  wish  to  point  out  that  the  present  conditions  are  essen- 
tially different  to  those  that  existed  at  the  time  that  Congress 
passed  the  act  of  July  24,  1897.  At  that  time  it  was  represented 
that  this  commodity  was  a  necessity  to  the  steel  makers,  and  there 
being  no  domestic  industry  involved,  no  injustice  was  done  to  a 
domestic  industry  by  admitting  this  commodity  practically  untaxed. 
Since  the  fixing  oi  this  nominal  tariff  upon  ferrosilicon,  up  to  a 
comparative  recent  date,  nearly  all  of  the  ferrosilicon  consumed  in 
this  country  has  been  imported  from  abroad,  a  fact  that  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  customs  returns.  During  this  period  no  serious  at- 
tempt was  made  in  this  country  to  supply  the  domestic  needs. 
Within  the  last  two  years,  however,  several  manufacturers  have 
turned  their  attention  to  the  establishing  of  a  domestic  industry 
with  a  view  to  supplying  the  demand  for  ferrosilicon  in  this  country, 
and  in  addition  to  tnis,  some  works  have  been  erected  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  using  Niagara  power,  in  order  to  save  the  freight  and 
transportation  charges  from  Europe  and  be  in  close  touch  with 
American  market. 

The  points  we  wish  to  put  before  you  relevant  to  Canadian  com- 
petition are  that  our  principal  raw  materials,  namely,  iron  and  char- 
coal, enjoy,  respectively,  a  protection  of  $4  per  ton  and  approximately 
$2  per  ton,  which  means  that  to  make  1  ton  of  finished  product  of 
ferrosilicon  indirectly  we  pay  $3  duty  on  our  raw  materials  and  enjoy 
ourselves  only  $4  per  ton  protection.  To  realize  what  this  means  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  chief  competitor  in  Canada  buys  char- 
coal at  two-thirds  the  price  at  which  we  can  obtain  it,  and,  using 
government  bounty-fed  power,  obtains  power,  the  principal  item  of 
cost  in  the  manufacture,  actually  from  the  same  company  who  sup- 
ply us,  at  a  price  fully  25  per  cent  cheaper  than  we,  with  a  most 
advantageous  power  contract,  can  buy  it  in  this  country. 
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The  additional  points  we  wish  to  put  before  you  relevant  to  com- 
petition from  Europe  are  as  follows: 

It  is  well  known  that  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Austrian  Tyrol  are 
all  abundantly  supplied  with  potential  water-power  developments, 
which,  owing  to  the  local  conditions,  are  capable  of  extremely  cheap 
development.  It  is  claimed  that  in  Norway  and  Sweden  together 
there  is  easily  30,000,000  to  40,000,000  horsepower  which  can  be 
cheaply  developed  if  required,  and  already  some  very  big  factories 
have  hieen  erected  in  both  of  these  countries,  where  the  cost  of  power 
is  so  low  that  processes  can  be  carried  on  there  commercially  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  carry  on  even  with  Niagara  power.  It  is 
claimed  that  horsepower  in  these  two  countries  can  be  bought  at  $6 
to  $7  per  h.  p.  y.,  and  there  seems  nothing  unreasonable  in  this 
assertion. 

With  reference  to  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  from  which  district  princi- 
pally the  ferrosilicon  which  has  been  imported  into  this  country  has 
come,  we  submit  the  following  information  in  greater  detail.  In 
this  district,  without  pretending  to  compile  a  complete  list,  we  in- 
stance seven  separate  water-power  companies,  as  below,  of  which  the 
total  horsepower  capacity  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  33,000  horse- 
power. 

Horsepower. 

Innspruch 6,500-13,000 

La ndeoher  Carbide. 6,000 

Brennerwerke  Matrel 6,000 

Rienzuerk  de  Brlxen 2,700 

Das  werk  bel  Kardaum  zwol  malgreitn 2,000 

Etschwerke,  Bozen,  and  Meran 6,000 

Trient 1,000 

In  these  works  we  have  deliuite  iuionnation  that  the  cost  of  horse- 
power to  the  customer  is  between  $7  and  $8  per  h.  p.  y.,  and 
that  the  customer  pays  for  this  power  by  contract  upon  terms  which 
are  more  beneficial  to  him  than  the  terms  of  power  contracts  common 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  these  concerns  actually  noted  there 
is  some  36,000  horsepower  generated  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol  by  plants 
of  $1,000  horsepower  and  over.  In  Bosnia,  too,  one  large  works  em- 
ploys great  quantities  of  power,  probably  as  much  as  20,000  horse- 
power. All  of  this  power  is  available  for  the  manufacture  of  elec- 
tric-furnace products,  and  will,  when  steel  trade  is  busy,  be  largely 
employed  upon  the  manufacture  of  ferrosilicon. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  European  market  will  not  absorb  all  the 
material  so  made,  and  the  necessary  result  follows  that  in  times  of 
prosperity  in  this  country  the  foreigner  will  dump  his  surplus  make 
into  this  country,  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  so  far  as  this 
commodity  goes,  is  an  open  market.    It  is  well  known  that  the  sur- 

E)lus  production  of  any  industry  tends  to  be  dumped  at  an  artificially 
ow  price  in  any  free- trade  center  of  industry,  and  it  is  this  unfair 
competition  against  which  we  ask  adequate  protection. 

In  addition  to  the  extremely  cheap  power  which  these  continental 
countries  enjoy,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  material  so  made  is 
made  bv  labor  which  is  paid  approximately  upon  less  than  one-third 
the  scale  of  wa^^res  existing  in  similar  industries  in  America.  For 
instance,  common  labor  in  the  Tyrol  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  hour,  superior  labor  at  approximately  6  cents  per  hour,  furnace 
men  working  on  the  furnace  at  7  cents  per  hour,  and  competent  fore- 
men in  charge  at  10  cents  per  hour,  whereas  the  scale  of  wages  for 
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men  conducting  similar  operations  in  this  country  will  be,  respectively, 
17i  cents,  20  cents,  25  cents,  and  30  cents.  This  is  a  direct  conse- 
quence *bf  the  principle  of  protection,  the  benefits  of  which  we  do  not 
ourselves  yet  enjoy. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  it  is  certain  from  these  two  con- 
siderations alone  that  the  foreigner  is  able  to  produce  fully  25  per 
cent  cheaper  than  a  manufacturer  in  this  country. 

We  suggest  that  this  is  a^  case  where  a  new  American  industry  is 
in  grave  danger  of  being  killed  by  foreign  competition,  and  unfair 
competition  at  that,  and  it  seems  hard  that  American  capital  should 
be  lost  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  establish  an  American  industry  to 
manufacture  a  product  the  use  of  which  is  now  large  and  increasing, 
and  which  is  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the 
country. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Susquehanna  Smelting  Co., 

Herbert  C.  Harrison, 

Vice-President. 


HON.  GEORGE  F.  HUFF,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  THE  PAGE 

WOVEN    WIRE    FENCE    CO.,    MONESSEN,    PA.,    RELATIVE    TO 

DUTIES  ON  FERRO  ALLOYS. 

Monessen,  Pa.,  November  25^  1908. 
Hon.  George  F.  Huff,  M.  C, 

Greenshurg^  Pa. 

Dear  Sir:  Information  reaches  us  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee have  revised  paragraph  183  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  new 
rates  of  duty  on  ferro  allovs.  Now,  as  these  are  raw  materials  instead 
of  finished  products,  and  being  used  for  obtaining  certain  definite  re- 
sults in  the  production  of  steel  and  iron,  we  firmly  believe  that  any 
increase  in  duty  over  that  under  which  these  have  been  admitted 
would  tend  to  increase  costs  of  production  for  American  manufactur- 
ers of  iron  and  steel.  While  the  production  of  these  alloys  progresses 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  United  States,  yet  the  American  production 
of  these  materials  does  not  appear  in  due  proportion  to  the  demand 
or  use  of  them,  nor  does  it  appear  probable  that  home  manufacturers 
could  meet  the  demand  if  a  prohibitive  or  greatly  increased  duty  were 
to  be  levied  thereon ;  hence  we  believe  the  greater  interests  are  better 
protected  by  maintaining  lower  duty  rate  than  by  advancing  these 
port  entrance  charges;  hence  this  letter  to  you,  with  special  request 
that  you  urge  putting  the  alloys  in  question  under  their  proper  classi- 
fication of  $4  per  gross  ton. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  we  understand  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  are  meeting  to-day  for  the  consideration  of  this 
subject-matter  and  we  thought  perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in  ad- 
vancing our  interests  in  the  matter,  which  are  only  similar  to  others 
of  the  other  manufacturers,  and  that  possibly  other  parties  might  be 
taking  up  the  same  issue  with  you  and  the  various  Congressmen,  Sen- 
ators, and  committee,  and  that  the  necessary  opposition  would  be 
such  as  to  protect  us  accordingly. 

Thanking  you  for  giving  this  proposition  such  consideration  as  it 
deserves^  and  with  best  regards,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 
E.  C.  Sattley,  Manager. 
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STATEMENT  OF  EVEBIT  BROWN,  OF  NEW  YORE  CITY,  RELATIVE 
TO  VAMOTTS  FERRO  ALLOYS  AND  DUTIES. 

Wednesday,  November  26^  1908. 

Mr.  Brown.  May  it  please  the  committee,  I  had  not  supposed  that 
I  should  be  called  upon  at  this  stage  under  the  steel  schedule,  but 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  wait? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  quite  ready  to  say  the  things  my  client  would 
like  to  have  me  say  here. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead,  then. 

Mr.  Brown.  Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  I  am  not  a  merchant 
nor  a  manufacturer,  but  only  an  attorney.  I  represent  here  the  Elec- 
tro-Metallurgical Company. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  you  were  nothing  but  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Brown.  Nothing  but  a  lawyer,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  enough. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  trust  the  members  of  the  committee  will  hear  me, 
for  the  reasons  which  I  am  about  to  state. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  nothing  but  a  lawyer. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  they  will  hear  you  and  not  interrupt  you 
any  more.    Proceed. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  mind,  sir. 

The  Electro-Metallurgical  Company,  whom  I  represent  here,  have 
interests  in  common  with  other  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
and  I  am  empowered  to  say  that  their  interests  jump  together  in  this 
matter.  The  subjects  which  they  wish  to  discuss  are  ferrosilicon,  which 
is  enumerated  in  paragraph  122  of  the  tariff  act,  and  several  other 
ferro  alloys,  some  of  which  have  rather  curious  names  to  the  ordinary 
individual,  such  as  ferromolybdenum,  ferrotitanium,  and  ferro- 
vanadium,  and  some  of  which  have  names  that  perhaps  have  become 
a  little  more  current  by  reason  of  their  being  seen  in  the  newspapers, 
such  as  ferrochromium  and  ferrotungsten. 

In  the  present  tariff  act  ferrosilicon  is  the  only  one  of  these  which 
is  enumerated  by  name,  and  it  bears  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton.  At  the 
time  the  present  act  was  passed,  in  1897,  almost  all,  if  not  quite  all, 
of  the  ferrosilicon  was  produced  by  what  is  called  the  blast-furnace 
process.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  remarkable  development,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  the  committee  knows,  in  the  production  of  alloys  by 
an  electrical  process  in  electrical  furnaces,  which  are  exemplified 
in  the  works  at  Niagara  especially.  By  these  electric  furnaces,  an 
enormous  degree  of  heat  is  obtained,  that  results  in  producing  certain 
articles  in  a  purer  state  than  could  be  procured  under  the  old- fashion 
blast-furnace  processes. 

The  chief  element  of  value  in  all  of  these  ferros  about  which  I 
speak  particularly  is  not  the  ferro.  which  is  the  iron,  but  several  other 
elements,  named  secondly  but  oi  primary  importance,  such  as  the 
chromium,  the  tungsten,  the  silicon,  etc.  The  value  of  these  alloys 
varies  with  the  contained  amount  of  that  secondary  element.  A  ferro- 
silicon which  contains  only  10  or  12  per  cent  of  silicon  is  naturally 
worth  very  much  less  than  a  ferrosilicon  which  contains  60,  80,  or  95 
per  cent  of  silicon.  The  kind  of  ferrosilicon  which  contains  10,  12, 
or  15  per  cent  is  the  kind  which  was  produced  by  the  blast  furnace, 
and  the  possibilities  of  that  furnace  were  exhausted  in  producing 
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ferrosilicon  of  about  that  percentage  of  silicon ;  whereas  the  electrical 
processes,  and  also  other  nonelectrical  but  chemical  processes,  have 
resulted  in  producing  ferrosilicon  that  has  as  high  a  degree  of  silicon 
as  95  per  cent ;  and  of  course  the  price  varies  accordingly.  The  same 
is  true  of  these  other  ferros — ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  etc. 

As  these  other  ferros  (other  than  ferrosilicon  and  ferromanga- 
nese,  which  are  enumerated  in  paragraph  122j  were  not  being  im- 
ported into  this  country,  there  was  no  place  tor  them  in  the  tariff 
act  by  name.  They  had  to  seek  such  classification  as  they  could 
under  general  language.  It  was  claimed,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the  logical  place  for  them 
was  in  paragraph  183,  which  provided  for  "metals  unwrought;" 
and  it  seemed  to  the  Government  that  that  clearly  covered  them,  and 
that  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  be  put  upon  them  ac- 
cordingly. The  importers,  however,  claimed  that  the  expression, 
"metals  unwrought,"  did  not  cover  these  articles;  that  therefore 
there  was  no  niche  for  them  in  the  tariff  act,  and  that  consequently 
they  became  nonenumerated  articles,  and  in  so  becoming  nonenumer- 
ated  articles  they  became  subject  to  what  is  called  the  "  similitude 
clause."  That  is  section  7  of  the  present  tariff  act,  which  provides 
that  when  an  article  is  not  enumerated  in  the  tariff  act  it  shall  be 
classified  for  duty  at  the  rate  of  the  article  which  it  most  resembles  in 
material,  quality,  texture,  or  use.  They  claimed  that  while  these 
articles  were  not  enumerated  they  did  assimilate  to  articles  which 
were  enumerated,  to  wit,  ferrosilicon  and  ferromanganese,  in 
paragraph  122,  and  that  therefore  they  took  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton. 

It  happens  that  some  of  these  ferros  are  extremely  valuable.  Ferro- 
vanadium,  for  instance,  runs  as  high  as  over  $4,000  per  ton  in  foreign 
value;  and  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton,  it  was  thought  in  many  circles,  was  an 
infinitesimal  duty,  and  one  which  was  not  in  accordance  with  any 
intention  which  anybody  in  Congress  might  have  had. 

The  case  went  into  court  in  Isew  York,  and  it  was  there  held  by 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit  that  the  expression 
"  metals  unwrought  '^  covered  only  metals  capable  of  being  wrought, 
and  that  before  a  metal  could  be  called  "capable  of  being  wrought" 
it  must  be  such  a  metal  as  could  be  made,  in  and  by  itself,  into  utensils 
or  definite,  particular  objects;  and  that  the  use  of  a  metal  to  melt  up 
with  other  things  to  make  a  compound,  to  perfect  a  compound,  or 
for  some  similar  purpose,  was  not  such  a  purpose  as  would  entitle  an 
article  to  be  called  a  "metal  unwrought." 

That  decision  was  temporarily  accepted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  all  these  ferro  alloys  came  in  at  a  rate  of  duty  of  $4  a  ton, 
which  was  practically  nothing  on  many  of  them.  But  subsequently 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadelphia,  in  the  third  circuit,  in 
another  class  of  goods  somewhat  similar,  to  wit,  bronze  hardener 
(not  ferro-tungsten,  but  an  alloy  of  metals),  held  differently  on  the 

Proposition  of  what  the  term  "metals  unwrought"  meant;  and  the 
reasury  Department  determined  to  try  a  new  case  on  the  sub- 
ject to  secure  what  they  thought  was  a  reasonable  rate  of  duty.  In 
the  trial  of  that  case  they  sought  special  counsel,  and  it  is  because  of 
my  connection  with  the  case  that  these  people  have  asked  me  to  ap- 
pear here  for  them  to  make  this  explanation  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  was  your  connection? 
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Mr.  Bbown.  I  was  special  counsel  for  the  Government  there  to 
endeavor  to  secure  the  assessment  of  the  duty  which  they  thought 
proper,  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  theory  that  "  metals  unwrought "  did 
cover  articles  of  this  character.  That  case  went  before  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers,  and  was  there  decided  in  favor  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  has  been  appealed  to  court  and  is  now  pending  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Chairman.  The  second  and  third  circuits  have  decided  this 
question  in  directly  opposite  ways,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  On  the  question  or  "metals  unwrought;"  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  on  the  question  of  "metals  unwrought." 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have.  And  it  is  with  the  hope  that  the 
committee  will  make  it  clear  beyond  peradventure  that  I  am  here. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  changes 
in  the  language? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir.  The  gentleman  whom  I  represent  would 
suggest  that — I  do  not  suppose  you  would  want  me  to  give  the  lan- 
guage offhand? 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  reduce  it  to  writing? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  will  be  reduced  to  writing,  sir,  and  we  will  file  a 
brief.    Some  of  the  interested  parties  have  already  filed  a  brief. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  make  your  suggestion  in  writing  as 
to  the  change. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  that  would  be  better,  perhaps.  But  in  gen- 
eral I  may  sajr  that  "  metals  and  alloys,  crude  or  unwrought,  whether 
capable  of  being  wrought  or  not,"  would  perhaps  answer  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  simplv  with  reference  to  the  classifications 
that  you  appear,  and  not  at  all  with  regard  to  the  duty? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  may  say  a  word  or  two  in  regard  to  that,  if  the 
committee  will  pardon  me ;  although  of  course  Fcan  not  go  into  the 
exact  figures,  which  can  be  suppli^  by  the  other  gentlemen  who  are 
here. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Your  recommendation,  then,  would  be  in  line  with 
the  one  made  in  our  suggestions  here  from  the  Treasury  Department, 
to  wit,  to  transfer  it  from  paragraph  122  to  paragraph  183? 

Mr.  Brown.  And  to  make  paragraph  183  so  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  longer  any  dispute  about  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  furnish,  in  writing,  suggestions  as  to  what 
you  deem  to  be  a  proper  classification  of  these  several  articles? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  take  pleasure  in  doing  so,  but  I  thought 
it  better  to  wait  until  after  the  discussion  before  the  committee  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that  the  making,  for  instance,  of  ferro- 
silicon  of  a  high  percentage  of  silicon  is  a  comparatively  new  process ; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is,  sir;  and  it  competes  with  the  blast-furnace  proc- 
ess, the  old  process,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  of  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  this  proposition  have  lost  practically  all  the  business  of 
their  blast  furnaces.  A  few  years  ago  in  the  Hocking  Valley  there 
were  8  or  10  of  those  blast  furnaces  making  silicon  irons.  There  is 
just  one  there  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electro-metallurgical 
people  are  unable  to  compete  on  some  of  these  ferros  with  foreign 
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countries,  and  are  unable  to  make  them  practically  and  keep  up  their 
works;  and  there  is  a  point  there  which  is  of  great  value  from  a  little 
different  standpoint  fi'om  what  is  usually  brought  before  this  com- 
mittee. I  should  say  that  these  ferros  are  used  in  the  making  of 
what  are  called  special  steels — steels  of  peculiar  characteristics,  either 
of  great  hardneas  or  of  great  toughness  or  great  strength,  either 
tensile  or  otherwise.  Some  of  them  are  what  are  called  high-speed 
steels,  having  the  peculiar  proi>erty  of  not  getting  soft  when  red-hot, 
and  so  on ;  and  they  are  becoming  of  great  use  in  the  steel  industry. 
Several  of  them,  particularly  lerrochromium  and  ferrotungsten, 
are  articles  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  armor  plate,  and 
particularly  projectiles;  and  unless  the  industry  of  making  those 
things  in  this  country  is  developed,  the  country  will  some  time,  very 
probably,  in  case  of  war,  find  itself  at  a  great  disadvantage.  That 
18  not  a  revenue  proposition,  nor  is  it  a  protectionist  proposition  in 
the  ordinary  sense ;  but  it  is  a  proposition  which  will  appeal  not  only 
to  the  patriotism  but  to  the  national  spirit  of  everyone. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  for  instance,  Japan  wanted  ferro- 
chromium,  and  could  not  get  it,  and  was  scouring  the  world  for  it; 
and  it  was  practically  only  at  that  time,  when  her  emissaries  were 
scouring  this  country  as  well  as  other  countries,  that  our  people  made 
some  little  monev  from  ferro-chromium. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  if  you  took  the  tariff  off  entirely,  would 
you  stop  making  it  ?  If  it  was  put  on  the  free  list,  would  it  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  your  going  on  and  making  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  them  are  not  capable  of  being  made 
now  because  there  is  not  the  proper  tariff  upon  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  only  getting  a  protection  of  $4  a  ton,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Brown.  No,  sir ;  we  are  getting  now  protection  to  the  extent  of 
20  per  cent.    But  that  is  by  executive  order,  and  not  by  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  had  a  right  to  make  any  such  executive  order? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  made  it.  It  was  an 
order  that  pending  the  decision  of  the  court  they  should  pay  the 
hi^er  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  order  changing  the  law? 

Mr.  Brown.  No;  it  was  an  order  construing  it  and  changing  the 
dassification. 

Mr.  Clark.  Following  the  construction  of  one  of  the  courts  in  case 
of  a  divergence  between  the  two  courts. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  any  appeal  lie  from  that  court  to  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  Brown.  The  case  is  now  pending,  on  appeal,  in  the  circuit 
court  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  an  appeal  lie  from  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  to 
the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  bROWN.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  does  it  not  lie  to  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  hes  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  have  it  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  get  through  with  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thejr  can  not  get  through  with  it  until  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  decides  the  case,  and  then,  not  as  a  matter  of  right, 
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but  only  by  application  to  the  Supreme  Court,  when  it  could,  if  it 
chose,  issue  the  writ  of  certiorari. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  I  understand  that  the  two  circuit  courts  have  de- 
cided differently,  and  that  the  case  is  now  before  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  has  not  been  acted  upon  by  it? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  before  the  circuit  court  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  Philadelpliia  has  decided  the  principle  of 
the  case.  It  has  decided  the  case  of  alloy,  but  not  the  cases  of 
ferrochromium,  ferromolybdenum,  and  ferrotitanium,  involved  in  the 
qiiestion.  So  that,  while  '20  per  cent  of  protection  is  now  accorded, 
it  is  not  certain  how  the  court  will  decide  the  question,  and  the  gentle- 
men here  who  are  interested,  and  who  can  not  manufacture  without 
that  or  greater  protection,  are  desirous  of  having  the  thing  fixed  by 
law.  There  is  another  point  to  which  I  would  like  to  call  attention, 
and  that  it  this :  A  large  part  of  these  things  are  made  by  water  power. 
It  is  an  electro-metallurgical  proposition.  Those  water-power  plants 
in  this  country  have  not  been  extremelv  successful,  so  far  as  profits 
are  concerned.  The  Niagara  plant,  while  it  has  been  very  creditable, 
has  never  paid.  If  this  kind  of  business  is  developed  as  it  oucrht 
to  be,  it  will  involve  the  development  of  those  water  powers,  which 
will  give  employment  to  a  great  many  people,  and  will  give  an  open- 
ing by  means  of  this  power  to  other  manufactures  which  now  are 
not  possible.  In  that  way  also  there  will  be  an  incidental  saving 
in  the  coal  supplies  of  the  United  States.  So  it  seems  to  us  that  aU 
of  these  reasons  go  in  favor  of  the  proDosition  we  make.  I  may  say 
also  that  there  will  be  no  practical  addition  to  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer in  this  case,  because  the  amount  of  ferro  that  is  used  is  infini- 
tesimal. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  want  is  to  have  the  verbiage  of  the  law 
changed  so  as  to  clear  up  the  obscurity? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  everybody  is  willing  to  do  that,  I  think. 

Mr.  Brown.  And  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  reasonable  duty 
put  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh !     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  state  in  your  brief,  I  suppose,  facts  showing 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  duty? 

Mr.  Brown.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  that  you  also  show  what  advantage  you 
have  owing  to  the  cheap  water  power  of  Niagara  Falls. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  do  not  have  any  advantage  owing  to  the  cheap 
water  power  of  Niagara  Falls.  On  the  contrary,  the  cheap  water 
power  of  Europe  has  considerable  advantage  over  us,  including  the 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  Chairman.  I  hope  you  will  show  that. 

Mr.  Brown.  We  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  pauper  water  in  Europe  as  well  as  pauper 
labor? 

Mr.  Brown.  My  impression  is,  from  observation,  that  the  water 
there  h  often  quite  poor. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  want  ferromanj}:anese  and  these  other  things  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  section  and  made  dutiable  at  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  ferromanganese.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 
We  are  not  interested  in  it.     I  am  speaking  of  ferrosilicon. 
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Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  principal  use  of  ferrosilicon  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  It  is  used  in  purifying  steel  and  in  deoxidizing  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  woiild  be  used  to  a  ton  of  steel? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  can  not  ^ive  you  that.  I  am  not  technically  in- 
formed as  to  that.  There  is  some  ferrovanadium  used,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  satisfied  to  leave  ferromanganese  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  the  gentleman  who  preceded  you  want  ferro- 
manganese to  go  on  the  tree  list? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  ^Vhy  do  you  suppose  he  wanted  it  to  go  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Brown.  That  is  rather  a  difficult  question  to.  answer. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not -want  it  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  presume  it  is  because  he  imports  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  are  not  interested  in  lerromanganese? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  this  country,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  but  we  are  not  interested  in  it,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  that  are  produced  that  we  are  not  inter- 
ested in. 

Mr.  Hill.  May  I  inquire  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  preceded 
you? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  think  his  name  was  Butler,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Hill.  Possibly  it  was  because  ferromanganese  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  \yhat  is  the  rate  you  ask?  Twenty  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  ferrosilicon? 

Mr.  Brown.  We  ask  a  rate  of  20  per  cent  on  ferrosilicon  and  a 
similar  duty  on  the  other  ferros  which  belong  to  that  class. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  want  them  changed  from  paragraph  122  to 
paragraph  183? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  verbiage. 
And  incidentally  the  manufacturers  assert  that  20  per  cent  is  hardly 
enough  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  industry  here.  We  shall 
have  to  leave  that  to  the  committee  on  the  facts  as  we  present  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  practical  men  here? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes;  there  are  two  or  three  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  I  understand,  the  court  in  Philadelphia,  by  its 
decision,  gives  you  20  per  cent  now.  By  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  Philadelphia  you  are  now  actually  enjoying  a  protection  of  20 
per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Not  on  the  identical  goods;  but  we  are  enjoying  20 
per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  all  you  ask  is,  practically,  to  have  that  decision 
embodied  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  Practically,  but  if  vou  will  consider  giving  20  pei*  cent 
or  80  per  cent  that  will  be  agreeable  to  us. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  no  doubt  you  would  like  it. 

Mr.  Brown.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  hear  any  practical  people 
on  this  proposition? 
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SirFFLEHENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  HERBEBT  C.  HABEISON,  LOCK- 
FORT,  N.  Y.,  RELATIVE  TO  FROTECTION  FOR  FERRO  ALLOY 
MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY. 

Wednesday,  November  25^  1908. 
Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  very  many  arguments  to-day,  because  I  have  filed  a  brief  with 
you,  and  Mr.  Brown  has  pretty  well  covered  the  ground  as  to  all  the 
arguments  I  could  bring  lorth.  I  come  before  you  as  a  manufacturer, 
not  as  a  lawyer,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  this  industry  is  in  danger 
of  being  absolutely  killed.  All  these  electric  furnace  processes  are 
dependent  upon  cheap  water  power,  and  this  industry  is  located  at 
Niagara,  where  the  cheapest  water  power  in  the  country  is  obtain- 
able. Labor  is  cheap,  freight  rates  are  cheap,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  industry  could  be  located  anywhere  else  to  better  advantage. 
I  contend  that  when  we  are  endeavoring  to  meet  foreign  competition, 
and  especially  competition  from  Canada,  where  water  power  is 
cheaper  than  we  can  obtain  it  in  this  country,  owing  to  government 
bounties  which  have  been  given  to  the  power  companies,  an  American 
industry  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask  you  for  protection.  I  realize, 
gentlemen,  that  any  manufacturer,  or  anybody  who  comes  to  you  and 
asks  for  an  increase  in  tariff,  is  at  a  disadvantage;  but  there  are  cases 
where  an  increase  is  just,  and  I  submit  that  on  the  facts  in  my  brief 
and  the  facts  Mr.  Brown  presents  to  you  our  case  is  a  just  one,  and 
I  ask  your  consideration.  I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  further  argu- 
ments. 


STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  L.  COX,  REFRESENTINO  THE  MIDVALE 
STEEL  COMFANY,  OF  FHILADELFHIA,  FA.,  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
DUTY  ON  TUNGSTEN. 

Wednesday,  November  IS5,  1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Cox,  I  shall  have  to  put  the  usual  question. 

Mr.  Cox.  ^Vllat  is  the  question,  sir? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  company  making  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Some;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  increase  of  duty,  sin 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  the  reporter  to  take  this? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why,  certainly.     I  am  very  glad  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Cox.  The  Mid  vale  Steel  Company,  wiiich  I  represent  here,  is 
not  engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  what  might  be  called  tonnage 
steel.  That  is  to  say,  it  does  not  make  large  quantities  of  low-priced 
material.  Its  output  is  altogether  hi^h  class,  and  really  in  the  line 
of  specialties.  To  get  the  special  qualities  required  in  its  product, 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  use  special  and  elaborate  manufacturing 
methods,  and  also  employ  a  large  number  of  the  ferro  alloys,  such  as 
ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  and  ferrotitanium,  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  alloys,  such  as  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen, 
silico-spiegel,  and  ferrosilicon.  The  effect  of  all  these  alloys  is, 
roughly,  in  the  same  direction — to  increase  the  toughness  or  the  hard- 
ness, or  both,  of  the  steel  to  which  they  are  added,  at  either  normal 
temperatures  or  sensibly  elevated  temperatures.  At  the  present  time 
ferrotungsten,  which  is  the  thing  of  which  I  wish  to  speak  particu- 
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larlj  to-day,  is  not  specifically  mentioned  on  the  list.  Under  a 
decision  by  the  New  York  circuit  court  of  appeals,  applying  to  section 
7  (the  "  sunilitude  "  section)  of  the  present  tarin  law,  ferrotungsten 
has  been  held  as  dutiable  under  paragraph  122. 

Mr.  BoNYNOB.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Brown's  statement  to-day,  in 
which  he  went  over  all  of  that  litigation? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  conunittee  has  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  but  there  are  some  errors  in  Mr.  Brown's  state- 
ment that  I  should  like  to  correct 

Mr.  Clark..  Are  you  talking  about  the  same  stuff  now  that  he  was 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  think  we  are  rather  at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  are  you  talking  about  the  same  subject! 

Mr.  Cox.  I  am  taUdng  about  ferro-tungsten  in  its  application  to 
steel.  He  was  talking  about  it  as  its  manufacturer,  or,  rather,  as  a 
lawyer  representing  its  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  reduce  it,  and  the  other  man  wants  to 
increase  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  produces  it,  and  you  use  it? 

Mr.  Cox.  Exactly. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  you  in  accord  with  his  ideas  about  the 
duty  on  wire? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  duty  on  wire?    Yes;  I  heard  it 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  I  see;  proceed.  You  are  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  case  from  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  lawyer  or  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Cox.  A  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Cox.  Under  this  decision  of  the  New  York  court,  the  ferro- 
tungsten that  we  employ  was  imported  at  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  being 
held  similar  to  ferro-manganese.  On  importations  which  were  made 
for  us  in  1906  and  1907  the  General  Board  of  Appraisers  held  that 
ferro-tungsten  should  be  taxed  under  paragraph  183  as  "  metals  un- 
wrought,'"  holding  as  controlling  a  decision  made  by  the  Philadel- 
phia court  in  a  case  which  they  held  to  be  analogous,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  did  not  treat  of  tun^ten  nor  of  ferro-tungsten  nor 
of  tungsten  metal,  but  of  an  alloy  of  iron,  tin,  and  manganese. 

My  company  holds  that  this  addition  (which  is  at  present  being 
collected  from  us  under  protest)  from  $4  a  ton,  the  standard  rate, 
which  it  has  been  for  years,  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  should  not  be 
collected.  We  hold  that  the  material  should  be  specifically  mentioned 
under  paragraph  122,  or  else  admitted  entirely  free  of  duty.  Our 
reasons  are,  roughly,  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Brown  explained,  the  material  in  every 
way  resembles  ferro-manganese.  It  is  a  pure  melting  stock.  It  has 
no  practical  application  as  ferro-tungsten,  except  to  steel  as  a  melting 
stock,  and  its  action  on  the  metal  is  similar  to  th'^t  of  manganese  in 
many  respects.  Both  of  them  are  added  to  the  charge  either  at  the 
first  or  in  the  fluid  state.  Both  of  them  produce  hardness  and  tough- 
ness.   Both  of  them  improve  the  quality. 
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Secondly,  we  believe  that  it  is  very  inadvisable  to  tax  materials 
entering  into  the  production  of  what  Mr.  Brown  very  properly  termed 
"  high-speed  steel,"  which  is  simply  another  name  for  the  more 
modern  varieties  of  tungsten  steel ;  for  by  doing  so  it  simply  increases 
their  cost  to  the  consumer  or  limits  their  use.  The  advantages  which 
have  been  gained  to  the  machinists  of  this  country  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  high-speed  steels  are  very  great.  They  have  enabled  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  work  done  by  a  tool,  as  a  lathe,  or 
a  planer;  and  anything  that  tends  to  oblige  the  machinists  to  lock  up 
more  money  in  their  machine  equipment  is  not  to  their  advantage  in 
any  way. 

Then  we  think  that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  industry 
which  is  either  protected  or  might  be  protected  by  anything  like  this 
20  per  cent  duty  and  the  cost  to  the  general  public  of  that  duty.  The 
hign  price  of  ferro-tungsten.  which  varied  from  63^  cents  a  pound  in 
1903  for  ferro-tungsten  made  in  America  to  $1  a  pound  in  1907  for 
ferro-tungsten  imported,  counting  on  the  pound  of  ferro-tungsten  in 
the  ferro,  is  not  at  all  due  to  the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  entirely 
due  to  the  rarity  of  the  ore,  and  the  great  and  increasing  demand 
for  it. 

Furthermore,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  tungsten  ore  at  present 
used  is  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  an  exceedingly  small  pro- 
portion, if  any,  of  the  ferro-tungsten  is  made  here. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  say  a  large  proportion  of  the  tungsten  ore  is 
produced  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  One  witness  here  to-niofht  said  there  was  only  abou! 
one-tenth  of  it  produced  here,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  know  that;  but  probably  twelve  States  of  the  United 
States  are  producing  tungsten. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  I  thought  Colorado  and  California  were  the  only 
two. 

Mr.  Cox.  Oh,  no;  Connecticut  is  another.  I  have  a  list  over  here 
of  the  States.  There  are  twelve  of  them  which  are  to-day  producing 
tungsten  ore.  It  is  also  produced  in  California.  But  he  was  quite 
correct  in  stating  that  Colorado  is  much  the  largest  producer,  Boulder 
County  being  the  principal  countj  in  Colorado  where  it  is  produced. 
There  is  one  large  steel  company  in  the  United  States  which  produces 
all  its  own  ferro-tung^-ten  from  its  own  mines  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  the  taritf  on  this  material  put  down 
or  up? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  want  it  maintained  where  it  has  been  before  this 
(as  we  consider)  mistaken  decision  by  the  Board  of  Appraisers,  which 
matter  is  at  present  under  litigation,  or  else  removed  entirely. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  cleared  up  or  removed? 

Mr.  C/OX.  Cleared  up  or  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  would  you  rather  have? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  would  rather  have  it  removed.  We  would  rather 
have  all  the  tariff  removed.  We  believe  that  any  increase  or  any  tax 
placed  upon  ferro-tungsten  is  simply  a  tax  upon  the  American  manu- 
facturer, because  it  obliges  him  to  pay  that  much  more  than  is  paid 
by  his  foreign  competitor;  and  to  that  extent  it  is  a  protection  of 
the  foreigner  and  a  disadvantage  to  the  American. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  tariff  on  your  finished  product? 

Mr.  Cox.  There  is. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  want  to  get  all  of  it,  then?  That  is  the  whole 
tale,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cox.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  want  the  tariff  reduced  on  your  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it  done.  We  are  quite 
-willing. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  entirely  willing  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  have  it  done. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  If  you  take  the  tariff  off  of  our  raw  material,  we  shall  be 
most  glad  to  have  it  taken  off  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  Did  you  ever  study  about  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*  frazzle"  that  President  Roosevelt  has  lately  adopted? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  the  word  used. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  ap[)lies  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  should  thinlc  it  might,  from  what  I  have  heard  to-day. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  are  just  "  worn  to  a  frazzle."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  We  think  that  any  increase  of  duties  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  times.  We  think  that  to  add  (as  has  been  suggested) 
to  the  present  duties  on  bar  steel  containing  tun^ten  a  further  duty 
to  represent  the  duty  on  the  tungsten  contained  in  it,  as  advocated 
by  Mr.  Park,  is  a  retrograde  step.  We  think  it  is  contrary  to  the 
j^pirit  of  the  times,  and  repugnant  to  the  general  sentiment  that  calls 
for  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  rather  than  an  increase  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  protective  system  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  I  think  it  is.  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  ready  for 
a  complete  relaxation  of  the  system ;  but  I  think  it  is  certainly  ready 
for  a  very  considerable  modification  of  it. 

What  has  been  said  with  reference  to  ferro-tungsten  applies  equally 
well  to  ferro-chromium,  ferro-titanium,  ferro-vanadium,  and  most  of 
the  other  ferro  alloys.  In  all  these  cases  the  cost  is  not  in  the  labor 
required  to  produce  the  material,  but  lies  altogether  in  the  initial 
value  of  the  raw  material. 

In  the  case  of  chromium,"almost  the  entire  source  of  chromium  is 
foreign  to  this  country.  I  am  not  positive  that  there  is  any  chro- 
mium ore  mined  in  America.  It  is  almost  all  Turkish  ore.  In  the 
case  of  vanadium,  the  principal  vanadium  mines  are  situated  in 
South  America — I  believe  in  Peru.  The  classification  of  ferro- 
tungsten,  ferro-vanadium,  and  ferro-chromium  under  paragraph  122 
has  already  been  held  as  settled  by  the  New  York  circuit  court  of 
appeals;  but  we  think  they  should  be  specifically  mentioned,  so  as 
to  avoid  such  a  condition  as  we  are  in  to-day,  of  having  a  high  duty 
collected  from  us,  and  being  obliged  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  is  a  pound  of  ferro-vanadium  (if  that 
is  the  correct  name  of  it)  worth  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  It  varies  a  little,  according  to  quality,  but  the  usual  price 
to-day  i^  $5  a  pound  of  contained  vanadium. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Brown  said  it  went  up  to  $4,000, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Cox.  Four  thousand  dollars  a  ton — well,  I  have  never  heard 
of  such  a  price.  Many  years  ago  it  used  to  be  offered  at  $10  a  pounds 
but  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  it  has  been  offered  at  $5  a  pound* 
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Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Does  a  pound  vary  in  value  according  to  the  amount 
of  iron  which  it  has  in  it,  or  the  amount  of  vanadium? 

Mr.  C!ox.  The  vanadium  in  it  The  vanadium  is  the  only  things 
whose  value  is  counted. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Does  it  greatly  vary  in  value  according  to  the 
amount  of  vanadium  that  is  in  the  pound? 

Mr.  Cox.  No.  A  ferro-vanadium  which  is  richer  than  about  35 
I>er  cent  is  hardly  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  so  it  prac- 
lically  all  ranges  between  15  and  35  per  cent  of  vanadium,  and  that 
vanadium  is  charged  for  by  the  American  Vanadium  Company 
usually  at  $5  per  pound. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  It  varies  from  15  to  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes;  but  they  do  not  charge  per  pound  of  ferro-vana- 
dium. They  charge  per  pound  of  the  vanadium  contained  in  the 
ferro.    So  if  it  contained  30  per  cent,  they  would  charge  $1.50  for  it 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium,  and  not  on  tiie 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium  alone. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Not  on  the  iron  and  vanadium,  but  simply  on  the 
vanadium  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  They  charge  on  the  vanadium.  The  iron  they  throw  in 
without  any  extra  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  manufacture  steel  specialties.  We  manufacture  self- 
hardening  steels. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  a  duty  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  In  some  cases;  yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  say  to  taking  some  of  it  off? 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Perfectly  willing? 

Mr.  Cox.  Perfectly  willing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Take  that  down,  Mr.  Stenographer.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cox.  We  are  perfectly  willing;  but  we  would  like,  as  lar  as 
possible,  to  have  the  taking  of  protection  from  us  coupled  with  a  re- 
duction of  the  duties  that  we  are  obliged  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  \Vhat  is  the  volume  of  the  business  in  these  articles? 
How  much  does  it  amount  to  in  the  course  of  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Cox.  Are  you  referring  to  our  own  output,  or  to  the  output 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  output  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  output  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Our  output  is  worth  about  $275,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  paying  a  duty  under  protest  on  the 
j^tuff? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  are  suing  for  it  back? 

Mr.  Cox.  Yes.  We  were  placed  in  the  anomalous  position  of  pay- 
ing $4  a  ton  duty  in  New^  York  and  20  per  cent  in  Philadelphia;  and 
jiS  at  that  time  the  ferro-tungsten  we  were  importing  was  costing  us 
about  a  dollar  a  pound,  we  were  paying  altogether  $1.20  a  pound. 
[After  making  a  calculation.]  Yes;  that  is  right.  We  were  paying 
a  hundred  cents  a  pound,  a  dollar  a  pound,  for  the  tungsten  content, 
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and  we  were  paying  20  cents  duty.  We  were  paying  20  cents  a 
pound  duty  in  Philadelphia,  and  paying  $4  a  ton  duty  in  New  York 
for  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  putting  that  on  the  price  of  the  article  to  the 
consumer? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  extra  duty  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cox.  We  can  not  say  positively  that  we  are,  except  that  we 
can  not  sell  as  cheaply  as  we  would  if  we  did  not  have  to  pay  that 
duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes.  I  suppose  the  best  reason  that  you  can  not  be 
positive  that  you  are  putting  it  on  the  article  is  that  it  would  be 
so  hard  for  you  to  ascertain  how  to  distribute  it  back  among  your 
customers? 

Mr.  Cox.  The  idea  is  simply  that  what  you  have  to  pajr  extra  on 
your  raw  materials  means  that  your  cost  is  that  much  higher.  II 
you  sell  at  the  same  price,  and  your  raw  materials  cost  more,  you 
make  less  profit;  or  if  you  make  the  same  profit,  you  go  higher. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  recover,  you  are  going  to  divide  what  you 
recover  among  your  customers,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  believe  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  could  not  ascertain  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Cox.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  are  two  rates,  one  in  Philadeli)hia  and  one  in 
New  York,  why  do  you  not  import  at  the  port  where  it  costs  you  the 
least? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  what  we  did,  practically ;  but  we  did  not  know 
anything  about  it  until  the  imports  were  in  there,  and  we  happened 
to  have  quite  a  large  quantity  of  the  material.  We  have  not  imported 
any  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  get  that  back ;  but  you  might  provide  for 
the  future? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is -true. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  importing  at  the  point  of  least 

Mr.  Cox.  Of  least  resistance. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  of  least  resistance. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Where  do  you  get  your  ferro-tungsten? 

Mr.  Cox.  Wherever  it  can  be  purchased  most  cheaply. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  markets  can  you  get  it  from  ? 

Mr.  Cox.  Most  recently  altogether  from  the  importing  houses  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  From  what  country  does  it  come? 

Mr.  Cox.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  a  good  deal  comes  from  England, 
from  the  firm  of  R.  G.  Blackwell  &  Co.,  who  are  large  makers  oi 
ferro-tungsten;  but  usually  we  do  not  deal  with  them.  We  deal 
with  some  importing  house. 

I  wish,  however,  to  correct  one  impression  that  I  think  was  made 
by  Mr.  Brown,  and  that  is  as  to  the  very  small  quantities  of  these 
ferroalloys  that  are  used,  according  to  him.  There  are  to-day,  I 
think  I  might  say,  four  special  grades  of  this  self -hardening  steel,  or 
these  high-speed  steels,  the  content  of  tungsten  in  which  varies  all 
the  way  from  6  per  cent  to  20  per  cent;  so  that  there  is  20  cents  a 
pound  at  once  on  the  cost  of  steel  in  the  shape  of  tungsten  that  it 
contains.    The  plea  that  he  practically  made  for  the  retention  of  a 
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very  high  duty  on  electrically-made  ferrochromium — on  account  of  its 
necessity  for  war  uses — I  do  not  think  is  a  very  practical  one,  because 
the  source  of  supply  of  the  raw  material  is  not  in  this  country,  and 
unless  they  had  in  this  country  enormous  stocks  of  the  raw  material 
it  would  not  be  forthcoming  in  time  of  war  under  any  circumstances, 
and  would  at  once  be  declared  contraband  of  war,  just  as  niter  has 
more  than  once  been  declared  contraband  of  war  because  of  its  enter- 
ing into  the  manufacture  of  the  old  forms  of  black  powder. 

The  amounts  of  ferrochromium  used  are  even  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  ferrotungsten,  because  to-day  practically  all  armor 
plate  contains  a  very  notable  proportion  oi  chromium,  and  so  do 
most  projectiles;  and  the  weights  of  armor  plate  and  projectiles  run 
into  very,  very  heavy  tonnage,  considering  the  high  class  and  the 
high  grade  of  steel  that  tliey  are — not  into  the  milRons  of  tons,  but 
still  into  the  thousands  of  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Cox.  That  is  all,  sir. 


ELECTRO-METALLTrEGICAL  CO.,  NIAOAEA  FALLS,  N.  Y.,  STJBinTS 
SUPPLEMENTAL  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FERRO  ALLOYS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  4,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Mi:ans, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  submit  our  reasons  for  asking  that  in  the 
coming  revision  of  the  tariff  you  give  special  attention  to  the  status 
of  ferro-silicon,  ferro-chrome,  ferro-tungsten,  and  the  other  ferro 
alloys  (except  ferro-manganese,  which  is  in  a  different  category,  and 
with  which  we  are  not  concerned),  and  of  the  metals  which  are  the 
most  valuable  components  of  those  alloys. 

We  ask  (1)  that  the  rate  of  duty  be  made  clear  and  certain;  (2) 
that  the  duty  be  equalized  on  the  articles  mentioned  and  be  an  ad 
valorem  one;   (3)  that  the  duty  be  made  a  reasonable  one  on  them  all. 

THE  DUTY  SHOULD  BE   MADE  CLEAR  AND  CERTAIN. 

It  is  not  so  now  on  the  ferros  we  speak  of  (except  ferro-silicon). 
They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  law  by  name,  and  it  has  been  held  in 
court  that  they  are  not  "metal-  iinwro'jght "  b:^.cause  they  are  not 
capable  of  being  wrought,  and  that  they  are  therefore  dutiable  by 
similitude  to  ferro-nraui^onese  at  only  $4  a  ton,  although  some  of 
them  ai*e  worth  over  $4,000  a  ton.  (United  States  v,  Roessler  &  Hass- 
lacher  Chemical  Co.,  137  Fed.,  770,  C  C.  A.,  second  circuit.  New 
York.)  But  later  another  court  held  that  certain  bronze-hardening 
alloy,  not  any  more  capable  of  being  wrought  than  our  ferros,  was 
properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  "  metals  unwroughf 
(Thomas  v,  AVm.  Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co.,  142 
Fed.,  734,  C.  C.  A.,  third  circuit,  Philadelphia.) 

So,  while  for  a  time  the  foreign  ferros  were  admitted  at  the  trivial 
duty  of  $4  a  ton,  they  (except  ferrosilicon  and  ferromanganese)  are 
now  being  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  await  the  final  result 
of  renewed  litigation.  A  new  case  was  made,  which  was  decided  by 
the  Board  of  United  States  General  Appraisers  in  favor  of  the  20 
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Ser  cent  assessment,  but  this  is  now  pending  on  appeal  in  the  United 
tates  circuit  court  in  Philadelphia  (Lavino  v.  United  States,  Hemp- 
f^tead  V,  United  States,  and  Hampton  v.  United  States).  The  result 
of  that  litigation  will  doubtless  be  favorable,  but  we  submit  that  the 
law  should  be  made  clear  beyond  peradventure. 

As  the  foreign  ferros  have  been  admitted  at  one  time  at  only  $4  a 
ton,  and  possibly  may  again  secure  that  rate  of  duty  by  some  court 
decision,  the  domestic  interests  can  not  go  ahead  with  the  development 
of  their  expensive  plants  with  the  requisite  assurance  of  stability. 

THE  DUTY  SHOULD  BE  EQUALIZED  AND  BE  MADE  AD  VALORE^t. 

The  reason  which  once  existed  for  putting  ferrosilicon  at  $4  a  ton 
duty  no  longer  exists.  This  rate,  the  same  as  that  on  pig  iron,  orig- 
inated when  ferrosilicon  was  made  in  a  blast  furnace  only,  contained 
only  10  per  cent  or  12  per  cent  of  silicon,  and  was  worth  about  $20 
a  ton,  making  the  duty  equivalent  to  about  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
It  may  be  added  that  spiegeleisen  and  ferromanganese  have  always, 
even  up  to  date,  been  made  in  blast  furnaces  only. 

Ferrosilicon  to-day,  besides  being  still  produced  by  the  blast  fur- 
nace, can  be  and  is  made  by  electro-metallurgical  processes  to  contain 
as  high  as  75  per  cent  or  more  of  silicon,  and  this  is  worth  from  four 
to  eight  times  as  much  as  the  lower-grade  article.  It  is  not  right  that 
these  different  products  should  carry  the  same  per  ton  duty,  and  an 
ad  valorem  rate  will  give  the  proper  proportion  in  the  duty  auto- 
matically, because  the  value  varies  with  the  silicon  content. 

Each  one  of  the  other  ferros  also  varies  in  the  content  of  its  valuable 
material — the  chromium,  tungsten,  etc. — and  takes  a  correspondingly 
variable  price.     Here,  also,  an  ad  valorem  rate  is  the  only  feasible  one. 

And  ferrosilicon  and  the  other  ferros  (except  ferromanganese), 
being  made  of  varying  grades  and  values  by  blast  furnace,  or  electric 
furnace,  or  chemical  process,  should  all  be  put  on  a  parity  in  the 
tariff. 

Of  course,  the  duty  should  be  levied  on  the  metals  themselves — 
chromium,  tungsten,  etc.— at  the  same  rate  as  on  the  ferro  alloys  of 
them,  since  otherwise  there  would  be  great  inducement  to  evasion  of 
the  intended  duty.  Moreover,  our  arguments  are  applicable  to  both 
the  metals  and  their  alloys. 

THE   DUTY  SHOULD   BE   A   REASONABLE   ONE    FOR   DEVELOPMENT   AND 

PROTECTION. 

The  present  duty  of  $4  a  ton  on  ferrosilicon  has  feeen  the  decay  of 
many  blast  furnaces  in  the  United  States  which  formerly  produced 
the  low  grade,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  electric  furnaces  can  not 
effectively  compete  in  high-grade  ferrosilicon  with  the  foreign  prod- 
uct on  the  basis  of  the  present  duty. 

The  duty  on  all  the  ferro  alloys  (except  ferromanganese),  and  the 
metals  from  which  they  derive  their  chief  characteristics,  should  be 
put  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  less  rate  than  that  will  not  place  the 
industry  upon  a  stable  basis  and  enable  it  to  successfully  compete  with 
foreign  producers. 

There  ought  to  be  no  dispute  of  our  statements  concerning  the  cost 
of  the  ferro  alloys.    The  official  record  of  the  cases  now  pending  in 
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Philadelphia  shows  that  the  ones  actually  involved  there  had  a  for- 
eign value  of  $4,317  per  ton  for  the  ferrovanadium,  of  from  $1,032 
to  $1,991  per  ton  for  the  ferrotungsten  and  of  from  $98  to  $715  per 
ton  for  the  ferrochromium. 

The  amount  of  protection  which  we  ask  is,  of  course,  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  ores  which  are  our  raw  materials  remain,  as 
they  are  now,  on  the  free  list.  Naturally,  if  these  are  made  dutiable 
(as  to  which  we  say  nothing  now)  we  should  need  a  correspondingly 
higher  rate  of  duty  on  the  ferro  alloys,  etc.,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit 
of  an  appropriate  differential. 

WHAT   ARE   FERRO   ALLOYS? 

In  general  the  term  "  ferro  alloy  "  signifies  an  alloy  in  which  iron, 
constituting  the  base  metal,  is  alloyed  with  another  and  more  valu- 
able metallic  element,  such  as  chromium,  silicon,  tungsten,  molyb- 
denum, etc.  Many  elements  are  commercially  obtainable  as  ferro 
alloys  which  are  not  readily  obtainable  as  separate  metals,  and  such 
ferro  alloys  are  in  better  form  for  use  than  if  they  were  not  alloyed 
with  the  base  metal  iron. 

•    USE   OF   FERRO   ALLOYS. 

The  principal  use  of  the  various  ferro  alloys  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  most  of  them  going  into  "  special  steels,"  or  "  alloy  steels." 
Generally  speaking,  each  of  the  allovs  imparts  a  different  character- 
istic to  the  finished  product,  as,  for  instance,  chromium  imparts 
toughness;  nickel,  hardness  and  toughness  and  greater  tensile 
strength;  vanadium,  hardness  and  greater  tensile  strength  and  re- 
sistance to  strains  and  shocks;  and  the  use  of  tungsten  produces  a 
steel  which  retains  its  temper  even  when  red-hot.  The  manufacture 
of  alloy  steel  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  is  capable  of 
still  further  development,  and  undoubtedly  this  development  will 
take  place,  as  such  alloy  steels  are  superior  in  quality  to  ordinary 
carbon  steels.  Silicon,  which  is  usually  added  to  steel  in  the  form 
of  ferrosilicon,  is  largely  used  to  remove  occluded  gase^  and  to  make 
steel  solid  and  free  from  blowholes  or  other  imperfections. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  ferro  alloys  are  used  in  the  most 
minute  quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  steel — usually  small  frac- 
tions of  1  per  cent.  Therefore  they  form  a  very  insignificant  part  of 
the  cost  or  the  finished  steel. 

HISTORY   OF  FERRO  ALLOYS. 

In  the  early  use  of  ferro  alloys  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  some  of 
the  alloys  of  inferior  quality,  of  low  grade  and  low  content  of  the 
metal  alloyed  with  the  base  metal  iron,  were  produced  in  blast  fur-, 
naces.  In  general  these  products  were  unsatisfactory,  and  it  was 
only  after  the  wonderful  development  which  has  taken  place  in  re- 
cent years  in  electric  furnaces  that  these  products  could  be  manufac- 
tured satisfactorily  and  with  any  degree  of  economy.  For  instance, 
the  ferrosilicon,  which  was  specifically  mentioned  in  the  tariff  act 
of  1897,  was  the  blast-furnace  product  which  contained  only  from 
10  to  12*per  cent  of  silicon.    This  product  has  been  largely  super- 
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seded  by  high-grade  ferrosilicon  containing  50  per  cent  to  76  per 
cent  or  more  of  silicon,  and  this  is  the  product  of  tne  electric  furnace. 
Now  the  electric-furnace  product  is,  depending  upon  its  silicon  con- 
tent, from  four  to  eight  tmies  as  valuable  as  the  blast-furnace  prod- 
uct, and  yet  it  has  received  no  more  j)rotection  than  the  low-grade 
blast-furnace  product,  which  was  specifically  enumerated  at  $4  per 
ton  in  the  act  of  1897.  This  unfortunate  condition  has  materially 
retarded  the  development  of  the  business  in  the  United  States. 

The  following  figures  of  imports  of  ferrosilicon,  taken  from  gov- 
ernment records,  snow  the  startling  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 

Tons. 

Average 

value  per 

too. 

Rate  of  duty 
per  ton. 

Equivalent 

ad  valorem 

duty. 

1897 

1,324.93 
12,653.12 

$17.60 
72.26 

«4 

4 

Percent. 
22.78 

1907 

6.54 

When  the  demand  arose  for  better  steels  and  better  and  more  alloys 
for  producing  special  steels,  American  inventors,  American  capital 
and  enterprise,  and  American  research  and  experiment  succeeded  in 
producing  a  number  of  these  alloys  in  the  electric  furnace,  many  of 
which  were  totally  unknown  previously.  This  refers  especially  to 
higher  silicon  compounds  with  iron,  and  to  a  niunber  of  other  alloys 
which  had  previously  not  been  known  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
velopment of  this  industry,  which  is  truly  an  infant  industry,  Ameri- 
can engineers  and  metallurgists  have  seen  the  results  of  their  efforts 
rapidly  snatched  from  them  by  foreign  manufacturers,  because  of  the 
disparity  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  manufacturing  opera- 
tions take  place  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  foreign 
countries. 

GROWTH   OF  FERRO-ALLOY  BUSINESS  IN   EUROPE.  • 

The  foreign  manufacturers  of  ferro  alloys  have  not  only  had  a 
practical  monopoly  of  supplying  the  foreign  steel  manufacturers,  but 
nave  also  largely  had  the  control  of  the  same  business  in  the  United 
States,  due  to  natural  conditions  in  Europe  as  regards  cheaper  water 
power  and  labor,  and  to  inadequate  protection  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  result  they  have  built  up  large  plants  to  manufacture  various 
ferro  alloys.  These  plants  are  located  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  France, 
and  Austria,  and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
Germany.  In  the  aggregate  they  use  between  100,000  and  160,000 
electric  horsepower.  More  recently  a  similar  development  has  taken 
place  in  Canada,  and  works  have  been  constructed  to  take  advantage 
of  tiie  lower  cost  of  power  and  other  lower  elements  of  cost  prevailing 
in  Canada,  and  yet  the  principal  market  is  in  the  United  States. 

DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

There  has  been  no  corresponding  development  of  the  ferro  alloy 
business  in  the  United  States,  because  of  inability  to  compete  under 
the  conditions  prevailing  under  the  act  of  1897,  and,  by  comparison, 
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less  than  10,000  horsepower  is  being  used  in  the  United  States  for 
this  purpose,  as  against  approximately  150,000  horsepower  abroad. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years  a  number  of  companies  have  gone 
into  this  line  of  industry  in  the  United  States,  but  have  failed,  and 
have  either  entirely  discontinued  their  endeavors  to  manufacture 
anything  or  have  directed  their  efforts  to  the  manufacture  of  some- 
thing else  than  ferro  alloys. 

NECESSITY   FOR   FURTHER   DEVEL0P3IENT   IN    THE    UNITED   STATES. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  desirability  of  developing  such  a  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
creasing the  material  wealth  of  the  country,  utilizing  certain  natural 
resources  and  conserving  others,  employing  American  labor,  etc., 
there  is  the  necessity  for  encouraging  the  development  of  the  industry 
here  in  order  to  insure  to  manufacturers  of  special  steels  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  supply,  and  to  render  them  entirely  independent  of 
foreign  manufacturers.  There  have  been  times  when  the  supplies 
from  abroad  have  been  precarious  and  expensive,  and  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  foreign  manufacturers  to  form  syndicates  or  trusts  to  arti- 
ficially increase  prices,  after  they  succeeded  in  killing  off  domestic 
competition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  production  of  each  of  the  ferro  alloys 
requires  some  variation  in  the  process,  and,  generally  speaking,  in  the 
plant,  so  that  they  should  all  be  protected  to  secure  the  home  pro- 
duction of  all. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  SHOULD  HAVE  A  SPECIAL  INTEREST  IN 
THE   HOME   DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS   INDUSTRY. 

Many  of  the  ferro  alloys  are  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  prod- 
ucts for  the  United  States  Government.  For  instance,  the  largest 
single  use  of  ferrochromium  is  in  the  production  of  armor  plate  and 
projectiles."  Chromium  is  absolutely  essential  for  this  purpose,  and  no 
other  element  will  take  its  place  in  imparting  proper  qualities  to 
armor  plate  and  projectiles.  Other  ferro  alloys,  including  ferro- 
vanadium,  give  special  properties  to  armor  and  projectiles,  and  are 
also  used.  It  is  certainly  for  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
have  large  responsible  manufacturers  of  these  ferro  alloys  in  the 
United  States,  thus  insuring  certainty  of  supply  in  case  of  war  with 
some  foreign  power.  Such  a  war  might  be  against  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal producing  countries,  in  which  event  the  supply  necessary  for 
the  United  States  would  be  interfered  with  and  probably  cut  off. 
It  is  even  possible  that  ferrochromium  might  be  classed  as  contra- 
band of  war,  just  as  other  munitions  are  so  classed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  without  question  a  cargo  of  ferrochromium  which 
should  prove  to  be  destined  specifically  for  warlike  purposes  would  be 
within  the  category  of  contraband.  l)uring  the  Russo-Japanese  war 
the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Government  were  scouring  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  ferrochrome  to  be  used  in  its  ordnance 
works,  and,  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  it  was  only  during  this 
period  that  the  United  States  manufacturers  were  able  to  export  at 
a  profit.  The  demand  for  some  of  these  ferro  alloys,  as,  for  instance, 
ferrochromium,  is  intermittent,  depending  upon  the  requirements  of 
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the  Government,  and  this  necessitates  the  keeping  of  sufficient  plant 
in  reserve  to  take  care  of  sudden  requirements,  while  at  other  times 
the  plant  is  idle. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  argument  to  say  that  in  case  of  war  there 
would  also  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  abroad  the  ores  them- 
selves. Tungsten  ore  is  now  produced  to  some  extent  in  this  coun- 
try, and  could  be  more  largely  produced  if  necessary.  Chromic  ore 
is  not  merely  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  ferrochrome,  but  also  is 
very  extensively  and  constantly  used  for  making  the  bichromates  of 
potash  and  soda  and  for  the  linings  of  copper  and  steel  furnaces,  so 
that  there  is  always  within  our  territorial  limits  a  very  large  quan- 
tity of  this  ore,  quite  sufficient  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the 
Government  in  case  of  war  if  the  proper  plants  exist  for  converting  it 
into  chromium  and  ferrochromium. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  duties  we  ask  will  not  increase  the 
cost  to  any  appreciable  extent,  but  even  if  they  should,  there  are  sound 
reasons  for  imposing  th^m,  just  as  there  have  been  sound  reasons  of 
national  defense  for  encouraging  the  building  of  shipyards  and  the 
production  of  armor  plate,  projectiles,  and  heavy  guns  in  the  United 
States.  Even  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  his  famous  article,  recognizes  such 
cases  and  says  some  of  them  open  "  the  question  whether  it  is  eco- 
nomically best  to  use  the  domestic  product  at  greater  cost.  The  reply 
seems  to  be:  If  it  involve  the  loss  of  a  home  supply  of  an  article  essen- 
tial for  the  national  safety,  yes ;  if  not,  no." 

EUROPEAN    LABOR. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  discuss  in  detail  the  comparative  cost  of 
labor  m  the  United  States  and  in  the  principal  European  countries. 
This  is  well  understood  by  all  students  of  the  subject,  and  it  is  as- 
sumed to  be  a  premise  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  ade- 
quately protect  American  labor.  By  way  of  illustration  it  may  be 
said,  however,  that  in  this  particular  industry  the  comparative  wage 
scales  are  substantially  as  follows: 


OrdlDanr  unskilled  labor 

Semiskilled  labor,  as  furnace  attendants. 

Skilled  labor 

Foremen  and  assistant  superintendents.. 


Europp.perday 
of  12  hours. 


$0.50  to  80. 60 
.60to  .80 
.80to  1.00 
1.00  to   1.25 


United  States, 

per  day  of  8 

hours. 


$1.75  to  S2. 00 
2. 00  to  2.40 
2. 50  to  4.00 
4.00to   6.00 


By  way  of  further  illustration,  in  one  electro-metallurgical  plant 
ill  Austria,  on  one  furnace  unit  on  which  26  men  were  employed 
the  average  rate  of  pay  was  80  cents  per  day,  and  on  a  corresponding 
unit  in  the  United  States  the  average  rate  of  pay  was  $2.24  per  day. 
In  the  European  works  the  men  work  twelve  hours  per  day,  whije 
in  the  United  States  in  this  line  of  industry  the  invariable  custom  is 
to  work  eight  hours  per  day.  Furthermore,  skilled  and  technical 
men — ^as  chemists,  metallurgists,  and  engineers — can  ba  employed  in 
Europe  on  a  basis  which  in  the  United  States  would  correspond  to 
nothing  more  than  an  apprenticeship.  . 

61318— sen  ED  c^-00 10 
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Since  the  element  of  labor  is  one  of  the  chief  items  of  cost,  the 
higher  wage  paid  in  the  United  States  constitutes  one  of  the  largest 
items  of  increased  cost  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  asking  ade- 
quate tariff  protection. 

COST  OP  ELECTRIC  POWER  USED  IN  FURNACES. 

Another  of  the  large  items  of  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
of  these  ferro  alloys  is  the  cost  of  electric  power  (and  in  producing 
ferrosilicon  this  is  the  largest  single  item  of  cost),  wliich,  on  an 
average,  costs  more  than  double  in  the  United  States  what  it  costs 
in  Europe.  This  is  due  somewhat  to  the  natural  conditions  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  where  most  of  the  waterfalls  average  higher  in  head 
than  in  the  United  States,  thus  (irrespective  of  labor  conditions) 
making  them  cheaper  to  develop  per  unit  of  power.  In  addition  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  principal  item  of  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping water  power  itself  is  that  of  labor,  this  item  alone  constituting 
upward  of  80  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  making  a  water-power 
development.  The  difference  in  natural  conditions  and  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  as  compared  with  the  United  States,  there- 
fore explain  the  reasons  for  the  increased  cost  of  electric  power  in 
the  United  States.  (It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  none  of  these 
ferro  alloys  can  be  economically  manufactured  in  electric  furnaces 
from  power  derived  from  sources  other  than  water  power.)  Electric 
power  in  Europe  is  sold,  according  to  the  technical  journals,  at  from 
^6  to  $8  per  horsepower  year,  whereas  the  price  in  the  United  States 
is  more  than  double.  Taking  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y.,  as  a  typical  illus- 
tration (which  is  one  of  the  pomts  at  wnich  this  company  buys 
power),  electric  power  is  sold  within  ther  limits  of  $16  and  $25  per 
horsepower  year,  and  averages  in  the  neighborhood  of  $18  per  horse- 
power year,  delivered  at  points  adjacent  to  the  power  house.  On  the 
other  hand,  electric  power  is  sold  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Niagara 
Falls  at  from  $10  to  $12  per  horsepower  year. 

THE   DEVELOPMENT   OF   WATER   POWERS. 

No  just  criticism  can  be  aimed  at  those  who  at  great  risk  and  large 
expenditure  have  electrically  developed  some  of  the  water  powers  m 
the  United  States  on  account  of  their  higher  charges  for  power,  be- 
cause this  higher  selling  price  of  power  is  made  necessary  by  the 
higher  initial  cost  of  development.  A  mistaken  idea  prevails  that  the 
development  of  water  powers  in  the  United  States  has  proven  to 
be  very  profitable.  This  pioneer  work  of  development  is,  undoubt- 
edly, of  immense  value  to  the  country,  aiding  its  development  and 
adding  to  its  material  resources,  but  as  yet  no  adequate  financial  re- 
turn has  been  earned  by  these  enterprises.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  the  large  electric  power  plants  developed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  have  been  failures  from  a  financial 
standpoint,  and  most  of  them  have  been  through  receivers'  hands 
and  some  of  them  more  than  once.    Among  others,  the  original  com- 

Sanies  which  developed  the  large  water-power  plants  at  Massena, 
\.  Y.,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  on  the  Hudson  River  near  Glens 
Falls^  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  Yadkin  River  in  North  Carolina  have  all 
been  m  the  hands  of  receivers,  and  at  least  three  of  these  companies 
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are  still  in  the  hands  of  receivers,  as  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  earn 
interest  on  the  capital  invested.  Even  the  pioneer  company  which 
developed  the  power  at  Niagara  Falls  after  the  expenditure  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  (and  which  company  is  probably  more  favorably 
located  as  regards  sale  of  its  power  than  any  other  large  water-power 
company  in  the  United  States)  has  never  paid  a  dividend  on  its 
.stocK.  It  has  reached  its  present  stage  of  development  only  through 
personal  pride  of  those  financially  back  of  the  enterprise,  and  it  was 
probably  many  years  after  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  and  the 
investment  of  many  millions  of  dollars  before  it  could  earn  its  bond 
interest. 

The  successful  development  of  water-power  plants,  from  a  com- 
mercial and  financial  standpoint,  can  only  be  made  possible  in  the 
future  when  they  can  sell  a  portion  of  their  power  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  articles  of  commerce  by  new  electro-chemical  and  electro- 
metallurgical  processes.  Such  development  of  water  powers,  however, 
aids  materially  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  community  for  many  miles 
aroimd,  as  from  such  a  plant  power  can  be  transmitted  to  advantage 
for  the  purposes  of  lighting,  traction,  and  the  lighter  lines  of  manu- 
facturing. However,  these  avenues  for  use  of  power  are  not  alone 
sufficient,  and  the  market  does  not  come  quickly  enough  to  enable  a 
power  company  to  become  a  commercial  success  unless  some  of  its 
j>ower  is  sold  for  electro-chemical  or  electro-metallurgical  uses. 
Therefore,  in  protecting  and  building  up  these  industries,  including 
the  ferro-alloy  industry,  in  the  United  States  the  Government  will  be 
indirectly  encouraging  the  development  of  water  powers,  and  thus 
utilizing  some  of  the  energy  of  nature  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted,  as  well  as  conserving  another  great  natural  resource,  viz,  coal. 
All  of  this  gives  employment  to  American  labor  and  adds  to  the 
material  wealth  and  progress  of  the  country.  In  view  of  the  millions 
of  horsepower  available  for  development  in  the  United  States,  it  will 
be  decidedly  advantageous  to  the  whole  country  to  encourage  in 
every  way  possible  the  development  of  these  water  powers. 

COMPARAXreB   INVESTMENTS. 

From  the  best  information  obtainable,  it  is  certain  that  the  con- 
struction cost  of  a  plant  to  manufacture  ferro  alloys  in  the  United 
States  is  at  least  double  the  investment  of  the  European  manufac- 
turer for  a  corresponding  output.  Furthermore,  plants  of  this  kind 
are  equipped  with  electric  furnaces  of  special  design  and  machinery 
peculiarly  adapted  for  this  business  alone,  and  in  order  to  build  up 
this  industry,  substantial  encouragement  is  needed  to  induce  the  in- 
vestment of  the  necessary  capital.  '' 

HIGH  INTEREST  RATES. 

Other  items  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  these  products  in  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  mere  items  of  labor  and  material, 
are  the  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  larger  investment  necessary 
in  this  country,  and  as  the  interest  rates  themselves  are  higher  they 
arc  necessarily  reflected  in  a  higher  total  cost  of  manufacture. 
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LOCATION  OF  FOREIGN  COMPETING  PLANTS  AND  EFFECT'  ON  FREIGHT  RATES. 

In  a  general  way  the  large  water-j)ower  developments  in  Norway. 
Sweden,  Austria,  and  Italy,  from  which  the  principal  competition  to 
US  comes,  are  located  either  on  or  very  near  deep-water  ocean  ports, 
whereas  the  large  water-power  developments  in  the  United  States 
are  located  at  interior  points,  the  two  ferro-alloy  plants  of  this  com- 
pany, for  instance,  being  located,  respectively,  at  Kanawha  Falls. 
W.  Va.,  and  Niagara  Fafis,  N.  Y.  The  foreign  manufacturers  ship- 
pin<T  in  subsidized  vessels,  obtain  very  low  freight  rates  on  their 
products,  and  hence  there  is  no  advantage  to  American  manufactur- 
ers on  the  question  of  freight  rates.  "Furthermore,  many  of  the  alloys 
sell  for  high  prices  compared  to  ordinary  iron  products,  and  hence 
the  amount  of  the  freight  is  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  the 
selling  price.  In  fact,  the  through  combined  ocean  and  rau  impoi't 
rates  from  certain  foreign  ports  to  interior  domestic  points  where 
ferro  alloys  are  used  are  as  low  as  the  domestic  rail  rates. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FERRO  ALLOYS  IS  A  NEW  INDUSTRY. 

The  manufacture  of  ferro  alloys  is  truly  a  new  and  infant  indus- 
try. It  needs  encouragement  and  protection  as  much  as  steel  did 
many  years  ago.  It  is  an  industry  that  requires  a  large  teclmical 
staflF,  a  high  degree  of  skill,  and  large  expenditure  for  experimental 
and  research  work.  Electric  furnaces  employed  utilize  complicated 
electric  and  chemical  processes  and  require  frequent  and  expensive 
repairs,  owing  to  the  high  temperatures  necessarily  used.  Often- 
times these  furnaces  have  to  be  entirely  rebuilt,  and  owing  to  the 
newness  of  the  industry,  plants  become  obsolete  frequently  and 
require  an  entire  new  and  duplicate  investment  of  capital.  Many 
new  products  are  being  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  old  products  are  being  discarded.  It  occasionally 
happens  that  one  of  the  products  which  has  been  in  demand  hith- 
erto, and  for  which  an  expensive  plant  has  been  erected,  is  super- 
seded by  some  new  product  which  does  the  particular  work  desired 
either  better  or  cheaper,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  supply  the  new 
product,  with  the  consequent  abandonment  or  change  or  the  appli- 
ances for  manufacturing  the  old.  This  development,  not  only  in  the 
ferro-alloy  business  itself,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  alloy  steels  in 
the  United  States,  entails  a  risk  in  this  line  of  manufacturing  much 
larger  than  the  ordinary  commercial  risks. 

RAAV   MATERIALS. 

In  manufacturing  ferrosilicon  we  use  charcoal,  on  which  the  duty 
is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  scrap  steel,  on  which  the  duty  is  equivalent 
to  25  per  cent  or  30  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  large  quantities  of 
expensive  electrodes,  on  which  the  duty  is  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
We  actually  use  in  making  1  ton  of  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  on 
which  the  duty  is  only  $4,  materials  which  enjoy  in  the  aggregate 
protection  amounting  to  as  much  as  $5.90.  Some  of  the  ores  which 
are  used  in  the  production  of  certain  of  the  ferro  allo^^s  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  have  to  be  imported,  and  generally  from  remote  parts 
of  the  world.    These  ores  fluctuate  in  value,  and,  in  the  case  of  chrome 
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ore,  must  be  imported  in  shipload  quantities,  which  necessitates  tying 
up  a  large  amount  of  working  capital.  Owing  to  the  fluctuating 
demands  for  ferrochromium,  this  mvestment  is  oftentimes  tied  up 
indefinitely  and  makes  another  uncertain  item  of  cost.  On  account 
of  comparative  freights  on  the  raw  materials,  some  of  these  ores  are 
cheaj>er  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States,  thus  giving  the  foreign 
manufacturer  another  point  of  advantage.  For  instance,  chrome  ore 
is  mined  largely  in  Turkey  and  can  be  delivered  to  European  works 
at  lower  freight  rates. 

COMPARATIVE   COST  OF   MANUFACTURE. 

From  the  best  data  obtainable,  as  indicated  above,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing these  ferro  alloys  abroad  ranges  from  60  to  65  per  cent  of 
the  cost  in  the  United  States.  This  difference  enables  the  foreign 
manufacturers  not  only  to  dump  their  surplus  on  the  United  States 
at  practically  amr  price  they  see  fit,  but  actually  enables  them  to  sell 
ana  make  a  profit  at  less  than  the  goods  can  be  produced  for  in  this 
country. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  TRADE. 

The  domestic  manufacturers  during  the  past  ten  years  have  been 
endeavoring  to  build  up  a  ferro-alloy  business  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  alloys  they  have  manufactured  for  a  time  and  discon- 
tinued on  account  of  the  foreign  competition.  The  manufacture  of 
ferrochromium  has  survived,  though  the  competition  has  been  most 
severe;  but  owing  to  the  greater  relative  importance  of  both  labor 
and  power  in  the  manufacture  of  ferrosilicon  it  has  been  almost  im- 
possiole  to  build  up  the  business  in  this  country,  though  a  market  of 
considerable  magnitude  is  available  and  could  be  extended.  At  the 
present  time  foreign  50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  is  being  offered  and 
sold  as  low  as  $64  per  ton,  delivered  at  interior  points  m  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  this  company  has  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
effect  sales,  as  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  delivery  under  conditions 
prevailing  in  this  country  have  been  found  to  be  about  $75  per  ton. 
Many  of  the  other  ferro  alloys  could  be  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  if  adequate  protection  was  given,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole 
could  be  made  one  of  considerable  proportions  and  one  which  would 
afford  employment  for  a  large  numoer  of  men. 

While  the  foreign  manufacturers  have  been  consistently  and  regu- 
larly selling  their  products  in  the  United  States,  the  American  manu- 
facturers have  been  unable  to  compete  with  them  on  their  own 
f  round,  and  hence  these  products  have  been  exported  from  the  United 
tates  only  to  an  infinitesimal  extent  and  in  the  most  desultorv  way. 
For  instance,  no  ferrosilicon  whatever  is  exported,  and  three-fourths 
of  our  domestic  consumption  is  supplied  by  the  foreign  product,  of 
which  thousands  of  tons  per  year  are  imported.  At  the  present  time 
50  per  cent  ferrosilicon  and  high  and  low  carbon  ferrochromium  are 
quoted  in  England  and  Germany  by  foreign  makers  at  less  than  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country.  Not  only  has  it  been  impossible 
to  build  up  under  the  present  tariff  a  large  business  in  the  United 
Statee  devoted  to  the  production  of  electric-furnace  ferrosilicon,  but 
the  established  manufacturers  of  the  blast-furnace  product  are  suffer- 
ing and  are  facing  the  wiping  out  of  their  business,  due  to  the  com- 
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petition  of  the  foreign,  practically  duty-free,  electric- furnace  product, 
which  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  substituted  for  the  blast-f umace 
product. 

The  companies  in  this  country  interested  in  having  the  duty  on 
ferrosilicon,  ferrochromium,  etc.,  made  certain  and  sufficient  are 
found  in  many  States.  The  following  have  appeared  personally  or 
by  brief  in  this  matter,  and  their  works  are  located  as  indicated : 

Electro-Metallurgical  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Kanawha 
Falls,  W.  Va. ;  Primes  Chemical  Company,  Primos,  Delaware  County, 
Pa.;  Bessie  Ferro-Silicon  Conipany,  New  Straitsville,  Ohio;  Sus- 
quehanna Smelting  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  Ashland  Iron  and 
Mining  Company,  Ashland,  Ky.;  Ked  River  Furnace  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

DIVmENDS. 

The  Willson  Aluminum  Company  was  engaged  in  the  development 
of  the  ferro-alloy  business  for  more  than  ten  years.  It  discovered 
new  products,  improved  old  ones,  and  invented  complicated  electric- 
furnace  processes  therefor,  but  it  has  been  unable  to  market  its  prod- 
ucts at  a  profit.  Its  work  and*  business  have  been  merged  into  the 
Electro-Metallurgical  Company.  Neither  compauy  has  ever  made 
profit  enough  to  pay  dividends. 

FERBONICKEL    HAS    A    REASONABLE    PROTECTION;    WHY    NOT    OTHER 

FERRO  ALLOYS? 

By  paragraph  185  of  the  tariff  nickel  alloys  and  nickel  are  dutiable 
at  6  cents  per  pound,  which  is  $134.40  per  ton.  A  ferronickel  con- 
taining 60  per  cent  of  nickel  is  worth  abroad  about  20  cents  per 
pound,  so  that  it  pays  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Why  should 
not  we  have  a  corresponding  protection?  Ferronickel  and  nickel  are 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  special  steels  and  enter  largely  into 
armor  plate,  etc.,  as  do  various  of  the  other  ferro  alloys. 

INCREASED  COST  OF  SPECIAL  STEELS  WOUTJ)  BE  LITTLE  OR  NOTHING. 

The  duty  at  present  paid  on  ferrochromium,  ferrotungsten,  etc,  is 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  so  that  to  make  that  rate  certain  in  the  new 
tariff  by  precise  language  will  not  increase  prices.  And  to  raise 
that  duty  to  a  point  where  domestic  production  could  commence  and 
continue  with  a  reasonable  expectation  of  success,  to  wit,  30  per  cent, 
would  not  make  the  special  steels  cost  substantially  more,  because 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  steels  the  ferro  alloys  are  used  in  ex- 
tremely small  quantities,  sometimes  as  little  as  one-tenth  of  1  per 
cent. 

So  far  as  ferrosilicon  is  concerned,  the  grades  low  in  silicon  (the 
product  of  the  blast  furnace)  now  pay  a  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  which 
is  approximately  equal  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  is  only 
right  that  the  grades  high  in  silicon,  which  are  proportionately  more 
expensive,  should  pay  a  proportionately  greater  duty.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  bv  tne  automatic  operation  of  an  ad  valorem 
rate.  Such  a  auty  would  tell  little,  if  at  all,  on  the  price  of  finished 
steel. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  Congress  should  continue 
the  grading  of  steel  in  paragraph  135  to  a  higher  point  than  the 
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present  16-cent  line,  so  that  special  steels  worth  perhaps  $1  or 
|l.50  a  pound  should  pay  a  proportionate  duty,  there  would  be  a 
speedy  increase  in  the  domestic  production  of  special  steels  (which 
are  now  more  largely  imported),  with  a  consequent  call  on  domestic 
producers  of  the  lerro  alloys,  and  then  the  increased  production  and 
competition  would  permit  a  lowering  of  price. 

If  the  domestic  production  of  ferro  alloys  is  not  encouraged,  our 
manufacturers  of  special  steels  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign 
makers  of  ferro  alloys,  because  these  foreign  houses  can  combine,  as 
they  have  actually  been  known  to  do  in  the  past,  to  keep  prices  up 
beyond  all  reason.  The  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  ferro 
alloys  in  this  country  will  only  result  in  more  competition  and  pre- 
vent the  outrageous  prices  which  foreigners  have  sometimes  charged 
when  they  had  the  market  to  themselves.  So  the  consumer  would 
actually  benefit  by  our  protection.  t 

EFFECT  ON   THE  REVENUE. 

The  effect  of  our  proposal  on  the  revenue  would  be  inconsiderable. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  there  were  imported 
12,653.12  tons  of  ferrosilicon,  paying  duties  (at  $4  per  ton)  of 
$50,612.16.  But  since  much  of  this  was  high  in  silicon  content,  and 
hence  more  valuable,  it  was  worth  an  average  of  $72.26  per  ton,  or,  in 
total,  $914,328,  and  only  paid  a  duty  equivalent  to  5.54  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  If  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  were  imposed,  with  the 
possible  effect  of  cutting  the  importation  down  to  one-fifth  of  the 
figures  just  named,  the  Government  would  get  even  a  larger  revenue, 
while  incidentally  the  domestic  production  would  be  encouraged  and 
placed  on  a  competitive  basis  with  the  foreign  products. 

In  regard  to  the  other  ferros  which  we  are  discussing  the  govern- 
ment statistics  are  not  very  full.  It  appears  that  during  the  period 
above  named  there  were  imported  of  ferrochrome  161.93  tons,  worth 
$46,463,  on  which  the  duty  was  only  $3,533.50,  because  the  bulk  of 
the  merchandise,  under  the  divergent  court  decisions,  was  admitted 
at  $4  per  ton,  while  the  rest  of  it  paid  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is 
evident  that  a  smaller  quantity  imported,  if  it  paid  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  or  even  if  it  all  paid  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would  yield 
a  larger  revenue  to  the  Government.  And  doubtless  the  same  is  true 
of  the  other  ferro  alloys  which  are  not  separately  mentioned  in  the 
oflScial  statistics. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  although  the  imported 
ferros  (other  than  ferrosilicon)  have  not  been  great  in  amount  they 
have  been  potent  in  effect.  They  have  acted  as  direct  and  distinct 
deterrents  to  the  development  or  the  domestic  plants  and  products. 
We  need  certainty  in  the  law  and  a  reasonably  protective  duty  before 
capital  and  brains  can  be  profitably  invested  m  this  industry. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW. 

In  view  of  the  preceding  facts,  arguments,  and  explanations,  we 
reqiiest  that  the  following  cnanges  be  made  in  the  present  tariff: 

I^ar.  122.  Strike  out  the  word  "  ferrosilicon." 

Par.  183.  Insert  the  following  words :  "  Silicon,  chromium  or 
chromium  metal,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  titanium,  vanadium,  tan- 
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talum,  ferrrosilicon,  ferrochrome  or  ferrochromium,  ferrotungslen, 
ferromolybdenum,  ferrotitanium,  ferrovanadium,  ferrotantalum, 
ferrophosphorus,  ferroboron,  and  all  other  metals  and  alloys,  all  the 
foregoing  crude  or  unwrought,  whether  capable  of  being  wrought  or 
not,  and  not  otherwise  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem." 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Electro-Metallurgical  Co. 

COLNl:  &  CO.,  NEW  YOEK  CITY,  WISH  A  LOWEE  DUTY  OE  EEMOVAL 
OF  DUTY  ENTIEELY  FEOM  FEEEOSHICON. 

New  York  City,  November  2^^  1908. 
Committee  on  Way8  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  place  before  your  committee  a  few  f ftcts 
concerning  the  duty  upon  a  certain  quality  of  pig  iron  upon  which, 
like  all  other  pig  iron,  an  import  duty  of  $4  per  ton  is  imposed. 

This  pig  iron  is  used  in  making  steel  with  the  surface-blown  con- 
verter, and  analyses  as  follows :  Silicon,  2.25  to  3.50  per  cent ;  manga- 
nese, 0.50  to  0.90  per  cent;  carbon,  3  to  4.50  per  cent;  sulphur,  0.03 
to  0.04  per  cent ;  phosphorus,  0.03  to  0.04  per  cent. 

This  iron  is  very  scarce  in  the  United  States,  the  production  small, 
the  price  high,  and  is  confined  principally  into  the  hands  of  one 
house.  This  quality  of  iron  could  be  imported  from  England  at  a 
reasonable  price,  lower  than  the  American  quality  even  with  the 
addition  of  freight  charges. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of 
putting  up  plants  for  making  steel  by  the  converter  process,  and 
though  we  have  been  able  to  develop  it  successfully  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, yet  its  wider  extension  has  been  veiy  much  hindered  by  the  high 
price  of  the  required  pig  iron. 

We  have  made  efforts  with  several  furnace  men  to  make  this  so- 
called  silicon  iron,  but  the  demand  for  iron  used  in  the  open-hearth 
process  is  so  great  that  no  one  cares  to  divert  from  his  regular  work. 

The  surface-blown  converter  has  proved  its  usefulness  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  has  been  introduced  with  much  success  and  advantage 
as  an  adjunct  to  cast-iron  foundries,  malleable-iron  works,  and  open- 
hearth  steel  foundries.  It  fills  a  field  not  reached  by  the  open-hearth 
process  for  making  small  and  medium  perfectly  sound  castings  of 
high  tensile  strength,  free  from  blow  holes.  Steel  is  rapidly  being 
substituted  for  cast  or  malleable  iron.  There  is  much  aemand  for 
good  castings  from  the  machinery  trade,  steam  fittings,  electrical 
business,  etc.  The  industries  interested  in  such  castings  represent  a 
vast  amount  of  money  interest,  and  anything  that  can  be  done  to 
promote  their  success  would  be  quite  welcome. 

The  surface-blown  converter  being  now  free,  the  patent  having  ex- 
pired, it  is  to  be  presumed  that  its  use  will  be  largely  extended,  pro- 
vided the  duties  now  paid  on  the  quality  of  iron  needed  will  be 
lowered. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  put  on  a  very 
low  duty  or  to  enter  free  materials  used  by  our  manufacturers  when 
they  can  not  be  procured  at  home. 
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We  bespeak,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  machinery  trade,  the 
electrical  business,  growing  so  rapidly,  the  steel-casting  interests, 
and  many  other  allied  industries,  a  consideration  at  your  hands,  for 
lowering  or  taking  away  the  duty  on  pig  iron  of  the  quality  men- 
tioned. 

The  thriving  industry  around  and  about  Sheffield,  England,  is  a 
striking  exhibition  of  what  can  be  done  with  the  proper  kind  of  iron 
where  such  is  extensively  used. 

By  lowering  or  suppressing  the  duty  on  this  high  silicon  iron  you 
will  not  hurt  any  existing  furnaces,  as  they  do  not  make  this  brand 
of  iron,  and  you  will  benefit  all  the  industries  mentioned. 

The  iron  could  be  imported  upon  analyses  made  on  the  other  side 
and  certified  before  our  consuls. 

Under  the  circumstances,  we  believe  that  our  request  is  in  harmony 
with  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party,  with  which  we  have  acted 
in  accord  for  over  fifty  years. 

Very  respectfully,  CJolne  &  Co. 


DANA  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  THINK  THAT  THE  VARIOUS  FERRO 
ALLOYS  NEED  NO  PROTECTIVE  DUTY. 

New  York,  November  30^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Tariff  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Sir:  We  trust  you  will  not  be  misled  by  the  cunningly  devised 
plan  to  make  an  entirely  new  schedule  in  a  new  tariff  law  which 
shall  include  ferromanganese,  spiegeleisen,  ferrosilicon,  ferro- 
chrome,  and  other  ferro  alloys  at  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty — we 
have  heard  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  the  rate  mentioned — ^which 
would  be  an  increase  of  a  good  deal  more  than  double  the  present 
duty  on  the  first  three  mentioned  articles,  present  rate  bemg  $4 
per  ton. 

In  the  first  place,  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  is  a  raw  ma- 
terial, like  pig  iron,  and  made  from  the  ore  in  an  ordinary  smelting 
furnace,  and  is  absolutely  essential  to  steel  making. 

There  is  but  one  maker  in  this  country  of  ferromanganese  (the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  member  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, who,  at  times,  make  ferromanganese  and  spiegeleisen  for 
their  own  use,  and  occasionally  offer  for  sale  their  surplus). 

We  represent  in  America  the  English  maker,  the  Wigan  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  (Limited),  of  Wigan,  Lancashire,  England,  for  the 
sale  of  their  ferromanganese  only,  and  it  requires  about  2^  tons  man- 
ganese ore,  about  3  tons  coke,  about  16  hundredweight  Mmestone, 
about  12  shillings  sterling  labor,  and  about  11  shillings  sterling  wear 
and  tear  to  produce  1  ton  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  under  about 
normal  conditions  for  ore,  etc.  Ore  supply  comes  from  Russian 
Caucasus  mines,  India,  and  Brazil. 

If  the  present  rate  of  duty  was  reduced  just  one-half  (if  not  put 
on  the  free  list),  we  believe  it  would  meet  the  approval  of  everyone 
interested,  and  would  be  a  revenue  producer  at  the  $2  per  ton  rate. 

Ferrosilicon  consists  of  a  cheap  article  much  required  for  steel 
making,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  heat,  thereby  enabling  the  molten 
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metal  to  throw  off  impurities,  insuring  sound  steel,  free  from  blow- 
holes, hard  spots,  etc. 

The  lower  CTades,  such  as  10  per  cent,  11  per  cent,  and  12  per  cent 
silicon  generally  used,  is  produced  in  an  ordinary  furnace,  similar 
to  pig  iron. 

6ut  the  high  grade,  such  as  26  per  cent,  50  per  cent,  and  75  per  cent 
silicon,  generally  used,  are  produced  in  an  ordinary  furnace  similar 
being  done  by  electric  pencils.  Electric  supply  is  by  water  power, 
and  cost  of  production  depends  upon  the  cost  of  the  necessary  water 
power.  We  understand  and  believe  it  absolutely  requires  not  less  than 
8,000  horsepower  to  produce  the  higher  grades,  at  a  cost  of  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  $9  to  $10  in  Europe,  as  against  about 
$12  in  America. 

There  are  but  two  makers  of  moment  in  the  States,  and  they  could 
not  begin  to  supply  the  demand. 

This  material  is  really  nothing  but  metallic  sand  and  iron.  Ferro- 
chrome  is  also  produced  largely  by  the  electric  furnace  from  chrome 
ore,  and  is  used  for  hardening  steel  for  armor-piercing  projectiles, 
and  for  armor  plate  very  extensively ;  for  other  kinds  oi  steel  its  use 
is  comparatively  small  in  the  metal  line,  and  really  but  one  maker 
in  the  States,  who  could  not  supply  the  demand. 

The  other  high-ffrade  ferro  alloys,  mentioned  in  the  referred-to 
new  schedule,  would  be  a  revenue  producer  if  a  specific  rate  of  duty, 
moderately  low,  is  made ;  otherwise  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  would 
ffreatly  interfere  with  importations,  besides  opening  the  door  for 
dishonest  values  in  invoices. 

Mr.  Carnegie's  view  that  our  manufacturers  of  steel  do  not  now 
need  protection  is  entirely  correct,  as  our  labor-saving  machinery 
entirely  removes  the  question  of  the  so-called  "  cheap  labor  "  abroad. 

But  as  a  help  in  this  direction  to  the  American  steel  makers,  should 
not  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  and  20  per  cent  spiegeleisen,  as  well 
as  all  ferrosilicons,  be  either  on  the  free  list  or  a  greatly  reduced 
specific  rate  of  duty  made? 

Respectfully,  Dana  &  Co. 


THE  MIDVALE  STEEL  CO.,  PHUADEIPHIA,  SUBMITS  STJPPLE- 
MENTAL  BEIEF,  CLAIMINO  THAT  ALL  FEEEO  ALLOYS  SHOITLD 
BE  FBEE  OF  DUTY  OE  CLASSED  WITH  FEEEOMANOANESE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i,  1908. 

COMMITTBB  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  The  paragraphs  and  sections  of  the  present  tariff  act 
to  which  this  brief  relates  are : 

Parajrrapb  122.  Iron  In  pips.  Iron  kentledge,  spiegeleisen,  ferro-manganeseb 
ferro-silicon,  wrought  and  cast  scrap  Iron  and  scrap  steel,  four  dollars  per  ton. 

Paragraph  183.  Metallic  mineral  substances  In  a  crude  state,  and  metals  un- 
wrought,  not  siiecially  provided  for  In  this  act,  twenty  i)er  centum  ad  valoreiiL 

Section  7.  That  each  and  every  imported  article  not  enumerated  In  this  act, 
which  is  similar,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  It  may 
be  applied,  to  any  article  enumerated  In  this  act  as  chargeable  with  duty,  shall 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it 
most  resembles  in  any  of  the  particulars  before  mentioned. 
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The  particular  articles  to  be  discussed  in  this  brief  are:  Ferro*^ 
tungsten,  ferrochromium,  ferrotitanium,  ferromolybdenum,  and 
ferrovanadium. 

The  position  of  the  Mid  vale  Steel  Company  is  as  follows:  (1) 
The  above-named  ferro  compounds  are  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  present  tariff  act.  (2j  They  should  either  be  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  duty  or  specincally  mentioned  in  the  act  under  section 
122,  where  the  remaining  ferro  compound,  ferromanganese,  is  men- 
tioned. 

The  ferro  compounds,  ferromanganese,  ferrotungsten,  ferrochro- 
mium. ferrovanadium,  ferromolybdenum,  are  added  to  the  steel  mix- 
ture tor  the  purpose  of  adding  certain,  qualities  to  the  steel  and  the 
formation  of  special  steels. 

Thus,  ferromanganese,  in  addition  to  being  a  deoxydizer,  is  added 
to  the  steel  mixture  for  the  purj)ose  of  having  in  the  steel  a  certain 
percentage  of  manganese  which,  in  low  percentages  up  to,  say,  2  per 
cent,  produces  hardness.  Beyond  about  2  per  cent  and  up  to,  say, 
7  per  cent,  the  steel  becomes  brittle.  Beyond  7  per  cent  and  up  to, 
say,  20  per  cent,  the  hardness  remains  and  the  brittleness  is  exchanged 
for  toughness. 

Chromium  in  steel,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  ferrochromium  to 
the  steel  in  process  of  manufacture,  causes  the  steel,  as  does  manga- 
nese, to  become  hard  and  tough,  and  it  has  the  added  capacity  of  en- 
abling the  steel  to  harden  more  energetically. 

Tungsten  in  steel,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  ferrotungsten  to  the 
steel  in  process  of  manufacture,  produces,  as  does  manganese  and 
chromium,  hardening  and  toughening  of  the  steel.  It  has  the  quality 
also  of  enabling  the  steel  to  remain  hard  (not  lose  its  hardness)  when 
heated  to  a  high  temperature,  thus  enabling  cutting  tools  to  work  even 
at  incandescence. 

All  of  these  ferro  compounds,  including  ferromanganese,  are  im- 
provers of  the  steel,  and  all  improve  it,  as  does  ferromanganese,  by 
increasing  its  hardness  or  tougnness,  or  both.  Of  course  each  has 
its  own  individuality,  else  they  would  not  resemble  or  be  similar  to 
each  other,  but  would  be  the  same. 

All  of  these  ferros  are  made  in  the  same  manner,  by  heating  the 
ore  with  reducing  agents  and  iron  or  iron  oxide.  In  the  case  of  ferro- 
manganese it  is  done  in  a  blast  furnace.  In  the  case  of  ferrotungsten, 
the  melting  point  being  so  high,  the  heat  of  the  electric  furnace  is 
required. 

No  one  of  these  ferro  compounds  now  under  discussion  has  been 
used  to  make  or  do  anything  with  except  as  an  addition  to  steel  in 
process  of  manufacture.  None  of  these  ferro  compounds  is  capable 
of  being  made  into  any  useful  article.  They  can  only  be  crushed  into 
a  powder. 

While  the  prices  of  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  and  some  of  the 
other  ferros  are  exceedingly  high,  this  is  not  caused  by  the  cost  of 
making  the  ferros,  but  by  the  rarity  of  the  ores  from  which  they  are 
made  and  the  great  demand  compared  with  the  supply. 

The  United  States  is  especially  well  fitted  to  make  ferrotungsten, 
for  instance,  without  protection,  for  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
the  suppljr  of  tungsten  ore  is  the  State  of  Colorado.  The  water  power 
and  electric  facilities  of  Niagara  Falls  and  other  water  powers  enable 
the  production  of  ferrotungsten  to  be  readily  and  cheaply  carried  on. 
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About  the  year  1900,  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  one  of  these 
ferro  compounds,  ferrochromium,  an  attempt  was  made  to  levy  duty 
under  a  paragraph  of  the  act  of  1894  as  "manufactured  articles  not 
enumerated  or  provided  for,"  subject  to  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  the  importer  contending  that  under  the  similitude  clause 
in  the  act  it  should  be  taxed  under  the  paragraph  relating  to  ferro- 
manganese.  The  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second 
circuit  (^New  York)  sustained  the  position  of  the  importer.  This 
case,  United  States  v,  Dana  et  al.,  is  reported  in  99  Federal  Reporter, 
page  433. 

The  court  said  in  that  case,  speaking  of  the  similitude  of  ferro- 
manganese  and  ferrochromium : 

It  appears  that  both  articles  are  used  In  the  process  of  producing  extra 
tough,  hard  metal,  their  distinct  use  being  as  an  admixture  with  the  iron  ore 
which  is  to  be  converted  into  steel. 

It  would  seem  that  similitude  between  two  articles  is  established  when  the 
predominant  use  of  both  is  to  effect  in  a  particular  art  or  process  the  same 
concrete  result. 

The  uses  of  the  two  articles,  though  not  Identical,  are  aflilinted. 

In  1905,  under  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  the  question  was  again  ad- 
judicated by  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
second  circuit,  United  States  v.  Roesseler  &  Ha&slacher  Chemical 
Co.     (137  Fed.  Rep.,  770.) 

In  that  case  there  was  involved,  in  addition  to  ferrochromium, 
ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  and  ferrovanadium.  The  con- 
tention of  the  Government  was  that  they  should  be  taxed  under 
paragraph  183,  while  the  contention  of  the  importer  was,  as  in  the 
Dana  case,  that  thejr  should  be  taxed  under  paragraph  122.  The 
court  of  appeals,  as  in  the  Dana  case,  sustained  the  position  of  the 
importer  that  these  ferro  compounds  should  be  taxed  under  para- 
graph 122  by  reason  of  their  similarity  to  ferromanganese. 

The  court  stated : 

The  proper  classification  of  ferrochrome  for  tariff  purposes  has  been  several 
times  passed  upon  by  the  courts,  and  as  it  is  conceded  that  all  of  the  ferros 
here  in  controversy  are,  in  essential  particulars,  alike,  it  will  simplify  the 
discussion  if  it  be  confined  to  ferrochrome  alone. 

Ferrochrome  is  produced,  In  its  most  advantageous  form,  by  reducing  chrome 
iron  ore  with  carbon  In  an  electrical  furnace;  it  contains  iron,  chromium,  and 
carbon.  One  of  its  principal  uses  is  in  the  manufacture  of  armor-piercing 
projectiles  and  armor  plates.  It  is  also  used  generally  to  impart  hafrdness  and 
toughness  to  steel  structures  and  implements  where  these  qualities  are  partic- 
ularly needed,  such  as  burglar-proof  safes,  crushers,  cutting  tools,  and  the  like. 
Its  principal  use  is  as  an  alloy  for  steel.  It  can  not  be  hammered  or  rolled  or 
worked  into  any  commercial  article,  and  this  is  true  of  all. of  the  ferros  in 
controversy. 

Ferromanganese,  like  all  the  others,  is  produced  by  smelting  the  ore  con- 
taining iron  and  manganese:  it  is  added  to  the  steel  in  the  process  of  manu- 
facture. It  is  used  in  making  steel  for  the  cheaper  class  of  projectiles  and 
for  other  purposes  where  hardness,  strength,  and  ductility  are  necessary. 

A  decision  that  ferrochrome  is  not  a  metal  unwrought  does  not  necessarily 
Involve  a  decision  that  it  Is  a  manufactured  article;  It  is  enough  if  the  col- 
lector's classification  be  erroneous.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  ** wrought"  is 
worked  up,  elaborated,  worked  into  shape,  labored,  manufactured,  not  rough  or 
crude.  *'  Unwrought "  Imparts  the  reverse  of  these  conditions.  When  one 
speaks  of  an  imwrought  material  he  means  one  which  has  not  been  worked 
into  shape,  one  which  Is  unlabored,  unelaborated,  rough,  and  crude.  But  the 
word  also  Implies  a  material  which  Is  cjipable  of  being  transformed  from  Its 
crude  material  to  an  improved  condition,  produced  by  the  labor  to  which  it 
may  be,  subjected.    To  be  more  specific,  "unwrought  metal"  implies  a  metal 
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which  is  capable  of  being  wrought  and  not  a  substance  which  is  only  fit  to  be 
thrown  into  the  crucible  to  be  melted  up  with  other  ingredients  to  produce  an 
entirely  different  and  distinct  product. 

The  question  remains,  Is  ferrochrome  similar  to  ferromanganese?  This 
question  has  been  passed  upon  by  this  court  in  United  States  t?.  Dana  (99  Fed., 
433;  39  C.  C.  A.,  590),  and  what  is  there  said  is  applicable  to  the  present  case. 
The  counsel  for  appellant  have  taken  pains  to  point  out  numerous  instances 
wherein  the  two  articles  differ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  statute 
does  not  require  identity;  if  that  were  necessary  the  statute  would  have  no 
raison  d'etre.  It  is  enough  if  there  be  a  substantial  similitude  in  any  one  of 
the  particulars  mentioned — material,  quality,  texture,  or  use.  (Arthur  v.  Fox, 
108  U.  S.,  125;  2  Sup.  Ct.,  371;  27  L.  IZd,  675.) 

Ferrochrome  and  ferromanganese  look  alike;  even  the  experts  are  unable  to 
tell  them  apart,  and  they  are  similar  in  quality  and  hi  use,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  produce  different  results  and  are  not  applied  at  the  same  stage 
of  the  process  of  making  steel.  We  agree  with  the  expert  for  the  appellee  when 
he  says : 

"  The  steel  that  is  made  by  the  use  of  these  other  ferros  is  along  the  same 
lines  as  the  steel  produced  by  the  use  of  ferromanganese.  There  are  differences 
but  the  qualities  Imparted  are  of  the  same  general  family." 

In  1906  and  1907,  the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  through  importers, 
purchased  feirotungsten,  which  was  entered  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  With  respect  to  these  importations,  the  collector  again 
levied  the  duty  under  paragraph  183  of  the  present  tariff  act.  Upon 
tlie  hearingof  the  protest,  m  the  name  of  the  importers,  E.  J.  Lavino 
&  Co.,  thelioard  of  General  Appraisers  held  that  the  duty  should  be 
levied  under  paragraph  183,  notwithstanding  the  two  previous  de- 
cisions of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  New  York  circuit,  that 
ferrotungsten  should  be  taxed  under  paragraph  122  as  resembling 
ferromanganese.  This  case  is  now  on  appeal  in  the  United  States 
circuit  court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  The  general 
ground  on  which  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  based  their  action 
was  that  there  was  a  decision  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
third  circuit  (142  F.  R.,  734),  containing  a  ruling  contrary  to  that  of 
the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit,  and  the  importation 
in  question  having  been  brought  into  this  country  through  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  that  circuit, 
and  not  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  of  the  second  circuit, 
should  prevail. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  November  25,  1908,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Brown, 
counsel  appearing  and  speaking  before  the  committee,  that  tungsten 
metal  was  the  subject-matter  involved  in  this  decision  referred  to  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  probably 
will  be  rectified  by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  brief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
subject-matter  involved  in  that  suit  was  a  malleable  and  workable 
material  composed  of  iron,  tin,  and  manganese,  having  no  tungsten 
whatever  in  it. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  these  ferro  compounds — ferrochro- 
mium,  ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  ferro  vanadium,  and  ferro- 
titanium — is  that  they  are  unenumerated  articles  in  the  present  tariff; 
that,  notwithstanding  the  two  decisions  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
in  the  second  circuit,  the  Government  is  still,  even  in  the  port  of  New 
York,  continuing  to  levv  duty  contrary  to  such  decisions,  if  the  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Brown  in  his  argument  be  concert. 

It  is  therefore  eminently  proper  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff  that  this 
uncertain  condition  with  respect  to  these  ferro  compounds  should  be 
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eliminated  and  their  status  set  forth  with  certainty.  As  stated  before, 
the  position  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  is  that  these  ferro  com- 
pounds should  be  admitted  free  of  duty  because  they  are  essentially- 
raw  materials,  and  if  the  original  ore  from  which  they  are  obtained 
exists  in  the  United  States,  it  is  of  sufficient  value  itself  without 

? protection  to  compensate  for  its  removal  from  the  mines.  The  manu- 
acture  of  the  ferro  compounds  from  the  ore 'is  by  a  simple  metal- 
lurgical method  requiring  but  little  labor^  the  blast  furnace  being 
used  where  the  heat  produced  thereby  is  sufficient,  and  an  electric  fur- 
nace being  employea  where  great  heat  is  required  to  melt,  as  in  the 
case  of  tungsten.  The  United  States  is  in  an  exceptionally  good  posi- 
tion without  protection  to  produce  these  compounds  in  competition 
with  the  world,  having  the  best  water  power  and  electrical  facilities 
of  all  countries  in  the  world.  As  to  the  element  of  labor  or  facilities, 
this  country  needs  no  protection  to  enable  the  compounds  to  be  manu- 
factured in  competition  with  foreign  countries. 

It  is  always  inadvisable  to  tax  materials  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  special  steels,  thus  increasing  their  cost  to  the  buyer, 
or  restricting  their  use.  If  a  special  rate,  or  any  ad  valorem  rate,  be 
placed  on  these  materials,  the  price  of  many  of  which  is  now  exceed- 
inglv  high  by  reason  of  the  rarity  of  the  ores  from  which  they  are 
ma(fe,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  price  of  the  finished  steel,  which  has 
now  become  essential  for  use  in  the  tools  of  modern  machine  shops 
and  for  other  purpof^os.  Such  added  cost  will  materially  add  to  the 
cost  of  the  product  of  such  tools. 

The  industry  which  would  be  created  by  the  manufacture  of  these 
ferro  compounds  would  be  very  small,  ana,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
tremendously  profitable,  as  may  readily  be  seen  with,  let  us  say,  ferro- 
vanadium  at  $3,000  per  ton  and  a  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty. 

As  stated  before,  the  labor  necessary  to  produce  ferro  compounds 
from  the  ore  is  small,  and  the  United  States  have  as  great  facilities  as 
any  other  country  to  produce  them  at  a  low  cost. 

It  was  stated  at  the  hearing  on  November  25,  by  Mr.  Brown,  that 
if,  for  instance,  the  manufacture  of  ferrochromium  were  not  pro- 
tected, it  might  seriously  jeopardize  the  United  States  in  case  of  war, 
when  its  supply  of  ferrochromium  might  be  cut  off.  Such  an  argu- 
ment as  this  IS  absolutely  fallacious  wnen  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  country  contains  no,  or  practically  no,  ore  from  which  chromium 
can  be  obtained,  and  must  rely  entirely  upon  foreign  countries  for 
chromium  ores.  Even  if  this  industrv  were  protected,  it  would  be 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  chromium  ore,  which  could, 
in  times  of  war,  be  as  equally  well  cut  off  as  ferrochromium.  It 
would  be  just  as  easy  to  maintain  a  supply  of  ferrochromium  for  the 
contingency  of  war  as  it  would  be  a  supply  of  chromium  ore  for  the 
same  contingency. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  Midvale  Steel  Company  that  if  there  should 
be  any  duty  put  upon  the  importation  of  these  ferro  compounds  • 
under  discussion,  it  should  correspond  to  that  of  ferromanganese, 
because  of  the  close  analogy  and  similarity  between  ferromanganese 
and  the  other  ferros  mentioned  herein.  Such  position  has  been 
twice  sustained  by  the  highest  federal  court  in  the  second  judicial 
circuit,  and  it  has  never  been  controverted  in  any  decision  of  any 
court. 
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Of  course  the  ferro  compounds  are  not  identical  with  one  another, 
nor  are  they  all  in  turn  identical  with  ferromanganese.  As  Judge 
Cox  (who  rendered  the  decision  in  the  case  referred  to  before,  and 
reported  in  the  137  F.  R.^  p.  770)  said,  on  page  773,  that  identity 
was  not  necessary,  and  "  ii  that  were  necessary  the  statute  would 
*have  no  raison  d'etre." 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  all  are  used  as  an  addition  to  the  mixture 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  steel 
and  forming  special  steel,  and  it  is  the  real,  practical,  and  only  use  of 
the  f crro  compounds  under  consideration. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  advisable  to  increase  the  tariff  rate 
on  special  steels  to  thereby  protect  those  special  steels,  which  would 
enable  a  dutv  to  be  placed  upon  the  ferro  compounds  without  affect- 
ing the  profits  on  tne  manufacture  of  the  steel.  The  objections  to 
this  suggestion  are  many.  In  the  first  place,  increased  duties  are 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  cure  one  evil  by  introducing  a  greater  evil,  because 
it  increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  not  only  by  the  increased  price 
of  the  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  steel,  but 
in  addition  by  reason  of  the  protection  given  to  the  finished  product. 
This  is  repugnant  to  all  idea  of  progress  and  the  general  demand  for 
the  lowennff  of  the  tariff. 

It  is  further  contended  that  if  the  tariff  upon  the  finished  product 
be  maintained  at  the  present  rate,  the  stability  and  certainty  of  the 

Erice  of  the  raw  material,  so  far  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  should  also 
B  maintained,  and  maintained  at  a  figure  corresponding  to  that 
which  present  conditions  require.  To  accomplish  this,  these  ferro 
compounds  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  a  purpose  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  ferromanganese  should  be  taxed  at  a  rate  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  ferromanganese,  no  greater  and  no  less. 

MiDVALE  Steel  Cobipany. 


THE  AMEBICAN  VANADIirH  COMPANY,  PITTSBITBO,  PA.,  FILES  A 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  FEBBOVANADITJH  AND  ITS  USES. 

PrrrsBURO,  Pa.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  the  tariff  levied  on  importations  of  ferro- 
vanadium,  cupro-vanadium,  alumino-vanadium,  and  the  various 
vanadium  alloys,  on  vanadium  salts  and  oxides,  and  on  vanadium  ores 
and  vanadiferous  ores,  and  to  the  statement  presented  to  your  hon- 
orable committee  by  the  Primos  Chemical  Company,  Primos,  Pa.,  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed  hereto,  we  beg  to  present  the  following 
facts  for  your  consideration  in  determining  the  tariff  to  be  fixed 
thereon  in  your  recommendations  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States: 

First.  That  the  duty  now  being  collected  on  ferrovanadium  impor- 
tations is  20  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  legality  of  such  collection  is 
now  up  for  adjudication  before  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  owing 
to  ambiguity  on  this  subject  in  the  act  of  July  24,  1897. 
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Second.  That  the  works  of  the  American  Vanadium  Company  are 
located  at  Bridgeville,  Allegheny  County,  Pa. ;  that  American  labor 
is  used  in  the  production  of  the  various  vanadium  alloys  and  in  the 
reduction  of  the  vanadium  ores  and  vanadiferous  ores ;  that  American 
capital  exclusively  is  invested  in  the  American  Vanadium  Company ; 
that  the  wages  and  salaries  paid  by.  the  American  Vanadium  Com- 
pany are  equal  to  if  not  higher  than  the  average  wages  and  salaries 
paid  by  other  producers  of  vanadium  alloys  either  in  America  or 
abroad. 

Third.  That  the  price  of  commercial  ferrovanadium  of  compar- 
able quality,  and  or  other  vanadium  alloys,  is  lower  in  the  United 
States  than  it  is  in  any  European  country  or  elsewhere,  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  improved  and  economical  methods  of  production  de- 
vised after  much  scientific  research  and  laboratory  experira^tation 
and  at  considerable  expense  by  the  American  Vanadium  Company. 

Fourth.  That  the  business  of  producing  and  selling  ferrovanadium 
and  other  vanadium  alloys  is  profitable. 

Fifth.  The  vanadium  ore  supply  of  the  American  Vanadium  Com- 
pany is  derived  from  the  mines  owned  by  them  located  in  Peru, 
South  America ;  the  work  of  extraction  of  the  ore  is  directed  by  offi- 
cials of  the  company  in  Peru,  the  ore  being  transported  in  American- 
owned  steamers  from  Callao  (Peru)  to  Kew  lork,  thence  shipped 
by  rail  to  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  for  reduction;  such  ore  is  in  the  crude 
condition  when  shipped  from  Peru;  the  cost  of  reduction  of  the  ore 
to  ferrovanadium — by  skilled  labor,  the  materials  used  therein  being 
American  products — at  Bridgeville,  Pa.,  is  three  times  that  of  the 
mining  and  transportation  charges  on  the  ore. 

Sixtli.  The  vanadium  content  and  the  extent  of  vanadiferous 
deposits  located  in  the  United  States  of  America  are  of  such  nature 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  (in  so  far  as  such  deposits  have  been 
discovered)  of  providing  to  the  steel  and  iron  prodticers  of  this 
country  sufficient  vanadium  alloy  to  meet  the  existent  demand,  or  to 
provide  for  the  growing  demands  of  the  future. 

Seventh.  The  imposition  of  a  tariff  on  vanadium  ores  or  vana- 
diferous ores  would  be  highly  injurious  to  our  business. 

Eighth.  The  American  Vanadium  Company  was  instrumental  in 
exploiting  vanadium  for  use  in  iron  and  steel,  copper,  brass,  bronze, 
and  aluminum,  and  its  use  in  these  metals  is  being  rapidly  extended, 
which  growth  will  be  accentuated  if  consumers  are  encouraged  to 
believe  there  will  be  either  no  advance  in  the  present  market  price 
for  the  vanadium  alloy  or  a  reduction  thereof;  prior  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  ore  deposit  and  manufacturing  process  about  90  per 
cent  of  the  vanadium  alloys  consumed  in  the  United  States  were 
imported  from  Europe. 

Ninth.  Ferrovanadium  is  used  in  the  production  of  practically 
all  classes  of-  wrought  steel  and  steel  castings  and  in  cast  iron,  and 
by  all  processes  of  steel  and  cast-iron  manufacture^  the  common  pur-  . 
poses  for  which  such  vanadium  steels  and  vanadium  cast  irons  are 
employed  being — 

(a)  Inwrought  (or  worked  j  steel: 

(1)  General  forging  steel,  ^)r  locomotive  piston  rods,  and  piston 
rods  for  other  purposes,  connecting  rods,  crackshafts,  axles,  side 
and  main  rods,  gears,  hammer  rods,  bolts,  gun  barrels,  tires,  springs, 
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high-tensile  structural  material,  etc.  The  price  charged  therefor 
by  steel  producers  varies  from  4^  cents  per  pound  to  as  high  as  13 
cents  per  pound  for  specially  finished  vanaaium  crucible  steel,  on 
which  more  or  less  rough  forging  work  has  been  done. 

(2)  Cutter  and  punch  and  die  steel,  for  rotary  rock  cutters, 
punches  and  dies,  saws,  edged  tools,  etc.;  the  base  price  charged  by 
producers  ranges  from  10  to  13  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  High  speed  tool  steel,  containing  from  15  to  25  per  cent 
tungsten,  from  3  to  5  per  cent  chromium,  and  about  three-tenths  of 

1  per  cent  vanadium,  used  for  cutters  on  lathes,  planers,  etc.  The 
price  charged  by  producers  ranges  from  55  cents  per  pound  to  65 
cents  per  pound;  parenthetically  it  may  be  observed  that  the  use 
of  vanadium  in  such  steel  consumes  a  comparatively  unimportant 
quantity  of  the  ferrovanadium  produced. 

(4)  "  Governmental  "  steel,  for  use  in  protective  deck  plate,  armor 
plate,  gun  shields,  torpedo  tubes,  projectiles,  defense  guns,  and  ar- 
tillery, in  which  vanadium — owing  to  four  properties  it  imparts, 
namely,  scavenging,  toughening,  stren^hening,  and  prevention  oi 
erosion — is  either  now  being  used,  or  will  be  used  in  the  immediate 
future,  in  considerable  quantities. 

(b)  In  steel  castings,  for  locomotive  frames,  transmission  bars, 
drawheads,  crossheads,  and  the  multifarious  other  uses  for  which 
steel  castings  are  employed,  the  price  charged  by  producers  is  from 

2  to  3  cents  per  pound  in  excess  of  that  cnarged  by  them  for  steel 
castings  not  containing  vanadium. 

(c)  In  cast  iron  for  car  wheels,  piston-rod  bushings,  cylinder- plow 
moldboards,  water-chilled  rolls  for  steel  mills,  etc. ;  as  such  castings 
(with  exception  of  the  rolls  and  plow  moldboards)  are  made  by  the 
railways  and  engine  builders  using  same,  no  figures  as  to  additional 
price,  if  any,  which  would  be  charged  therefor  are  available. 

Tenth.  That  the  addition  of  vanadium  to  steel  greatly  increases 
the  static  strength  of  the  steel  and  imparts  the  highest  attainable  re- 
sistance to  molecular  disintegration  arising  from  shock,  impact,  and 
fatigue,  and  as  vanadium  is  likewise  efficacious  iii  other  metals,  the 
lower  the  price  charged  therefor  the  more  rapidly  will  its  use  be  ex- 
tended ana  the  more  certain  will  be : 

(a)  The  use  of  American-made  steels,  irons,  bronzes,  etc.,  by  Amer- 
ican consumers. 

(6)  The  use  of  American-made  steels,  irons,  bronzes,  etc.,  by  for- 
eim  consumers. 

xn  brief ,  we  have  a  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry,  in  which  we  are  the  largest  producers,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  best  interests  of  all  would  be  subserved  by  retaining 
crude  vanadium  ore  on  the  free  list  and  that  ample  protection  would 
be  afforded  to  American  manufacturers  by  the  imposition  of  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  suggested  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
as  such  duty  would  liberally  cover  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  in 
producing  this  article  in  this  country  over  the  cheaper  labor  cost  ob- 
taining in  European  countries. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Jas.  J.  Flannery,  President 

61318— scHED  c— 09 11 
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TITANITIM  ALLOY  MANXTFACTXTRING  CO.,  NIAGAEA  FALLS,  K.  Y^ 
ASKS  FOR  PROTECTIVE  DUTY  ON  FERROTITANITIM. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  December  i?,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  In  the  act  of  1897  and  previous  tariff  acts  the  alloys 
of  titanium  have  not  been  provided  lor  by  name,  but  have  been 
placed  in  paragraph  183  of  schedule  C,  "  metallic,  mineral  substanc!es 
in  a  crude  state  and  metals  unwrought,  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem."    On  several  occasions  importers  of 
these  products  have  tried  to  have  them  classed  "  bjr  similitude  "  with 
ferromanganese  under  paragraph  122,  which  provides  that  "  iron  in 
pigs,    iron    kentledge,    spiegeieisen,    ferromanganese,    ferrosilicon, 
wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron,  and  scrap  steel,  $4  per  ton,  but  nothing 
shall  be  deemed  scrap  iron  or  scrap  steel  except  waste  or  refuse  iron 
or  steel  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured."    It  is  obvious  that  such  an 
uncertain  classification  under  such  widely  different  rates  of  tariflF 
can  only  serve  to  unsettle  and  ruin  the  industry  of  manufacturing 
ferrotitanium  and  its  various  alloys.     Ferromanganese  and  ferro- 
silicon, upon  which  a  duty  of  $4  is  placed  in  paragraph  122,  have 
nothing  in  common  with  our  alloys.    Ferromanganese  and  ferrosili- 
con are  comparatively  cheap  and  are  made  in  very  large  quantities. 
Ferromanganese  is  made  direct  from  the  ore  in  a  blast  furnace  and 
sells  at  a  price  of  from  $42  to  $60  a  ton,  and  ferrosilicon  from  $62.50 
to  $100  a  ton.     The  manufacturer  of  the  various  titanium  alloys 
entails  great  care  and  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  for  an  electro- 
metallurgical  plant  and  also  a  large  force  of  thoroughly  trained  sci- 
entific labor. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  3  manufacturers  of  ferrotitanium,  in 
France  2,  in  Germany  15,  besides  some  in  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 

The  advantages  of  ferrotitanium  in  various  fields  has  long  been 
known  to  the  steel  trade  of  Europe.  Nothing,  or  comparatively 
nothing,  was  known  on  the  subject  m  this  country  until  we  started 
operation.  We  have  been  put  to  a  vast  amount  of  expense  and  labor 
in  showing  the  steel  makers  how  to  use  titanium  and  also  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  therefrom.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  articles 
we  have  also  spent  a  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  in  satisfactorily 
developing  the  various  processes.  All  these  things  have  been  known 
in  Europe,  and  we  are  compelled  in  justice  to  ourselves  to  ask  that 
titanium  be  put  on  a  tariff  basis  of  at  least  35  per  cent  ad  valorem 
for  the  following  reasons,  to  wit : 

1.  Cost  of  labor. — ^The  wages  paid  the  labor  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alloys  in  Germany  varies  from  45  cents  per  day  for  labor 
under  21  years  old  to  70  cents  per  day  for  adult  labor.  For  the 
same  classes  we  pay  our  men  from  $1.25  to  $2.  A  much  greater  dis- 
crepancy exists  in  skilled  labor. 

2.  ('Ost  of  electnciUj. — Abroad  electricity  can  be  purchased  in  large 
amounts  at  from  $6  to  $8  per  horsepower  per  year.  In  this  country  it 
costs  us,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  from  $16  to 
$J0  per  horsepower  per  year,  a  difference  of  over  100  per  cent  in  favor 
of  the  foreigners.  Titanium  being  the  most  refractory  material 
known,  its  reduction  from  an  oxide  to  metallic  state  requires  an  in- 
tense heat,  which  can  only  be  obtained  in  an  electric  furnace.    We  use 
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a  very  lar^  quantity  of  electric  current,  end  any  difference  in  the 

Srice  of  this  current,  such  as  the  foreigners  enjoy  over  us,  materially 
ecreases  the  cost  of  the  alloys.    Electrical  power  is  one  of  our  great 
costs  of  production. 

3.  Cost  of  ores  and  raw  materials. — In  foreign  countries  there  be- 
ing a  regular  demand  for  titaniferous  iron  ores  the  mines  have  been 
opened  and  we  have  been  offered  these  ores  at  $5  per  gross  ton  at  a 
Norwegian  port,  while  in  this  country  these  huge  masses  of  titanif- 
erous iron  ores  being  undeveloped  it  costs  us  over  $8  per  ton  to  get 
the  ore  on  the  railroad  car.  In  addition  to  the  ore  costing  more  in 
this  country  than  abroad,  other  of  our  raw  materials  are  in  the  same 
category,  namely,  our  reducing  agent,  either  aluminum  or  carbon,  as 
well  as  steel  scrap  with  which  we  dilute  our  oresto  the  required  per- 
centage of  titanium,  are  more  expensive  here  than  abroad. 

4.  Cost  of  the  various  electrical  contrivances  and  machinery  neces- 
sary for  aU  electrical  smelting. — ^The  smelting  of  various  ores  by  elec- 
tricity abroad  has  become  an  estal^lished  industry,  and  the  various 
contrivances  necessary  for  said  smelting  can  be  bought  at  a  very  much 
less  price  than  in  this  country,  where  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy  and 
where  said  contrivances  have  to  be  manufactured  especially  at  an 
exceedingly  high  cost. 

5.  Cost  of  electrodes. — ^The  cost  of  electrodes  in  this  country  is 
exceedingly  high.  In  our  furnaces  it  is  necessary  that  we  use  elec- 
trodes of  great  size,  which  up  to  the  present  we  have  been  unable  to 
buy  here.  We  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  them  in  France  and 
Sweden  at  large  cost,  on  account  of  the  freight  and  tariff  of  20  per 
cent. 

6.  The  contention  of  some  importers  of  alloys  that  titanium  is  not 
produced  in  this  country  shows  that  our  concern  is  a  genuine  infant 
mdustry. 

7.  Being  an  entirely  new  industry,  and  the  demand  for  the  various 
titanium  products  having  to  be  created  in  this  country  depending 
entirely  on  our  own  efforts,  it  is  but  due  to  us  as  a  genuine  infant 
industry  that  the  Government  afford  us  protection  from  the  cheaper 
products  of  the  foreign  countries,  where  titanium  and  its  effects  are 
well  known  and  where  industries  producing  the  same  are  on  a  firm 
and  stable  basis.  If  there  be  no  material  tariff  imposed  on  these 
articles  all  our  efforts  and  expense  of  the  past  few  years  must  neces- 
sarily be  wasted,  and  the  opportunity  for  creating  a  large  and  pros- 
perous industry  irrevocably  lost. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Titanium  Alloy  Mfg.  C!o. 
William  F.  Meredith,  President, 


C.  W.  lEAVITT  ft  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  RECOMMEND  THAT  FERRO 
ALLOYS  BE  MADE  DUTIABLE  AT  FOUR  DOLLARS  PER  TON. 

New  York  City,  November  19^  1908, 
Hon.  Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  At  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee we  understand  that  a  suggestion  will  be  made  to  revise  para- 
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graphs  Nos.  122  and  183  of  the  customs  tariff.  For  instance,  we 
understand  that  it  is  the  intention  to  classify  chrome  metal,  chro- 
mium metal,  manganese  metal,  molybdenum  metal,  tungsten  metal, 
and  wolfram  metal,  all  of  which  are  high-priced  metals,  usually  sold 
on  the  per  pound  basis,  in  the  same  class  with  the  ferro  alloys.  We 
believe  that  this  would  oe  working  a  OTeat  hardship  on  all  of  the  steel 
works  in  this  country.  The  ferro  alloys  are  really  a  crude  material 
required  by  most  of  the  works  in  this  country  in  the  manufacture  of 
their  finished  product,  and  if  the  ferro  alloys  are  put  on  an  ad  valo- 
rem basis  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  production  of  the  Ameri- 
can steel  works  and  place  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  their  competition 
with  the  European  manufacturers  of  the  finished  product. 

We  therefore  believe  and  would  recommend  that  the  ferro  alloys, 
viz,  ferrochrome,  ferromanganese,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrophos- 
phorus,  ferrosilicon,  ferrotitanium,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium, 
silico  manganese,  silico  spiegel,  and  spiegeleiseUj  be  classed  at  the  rate 
of  $4  per  gross  ton,  which,  apparently,  was  the  intention  of  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  present  Dingley  tariff. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  W.  Leavitt  &  Co. 


THE  BOESSLEB  &  HASSLACHEB  CHEMICAL  CO.,  THINKS  IN  NO 
CASE  SHOULD  A  BATE  EXCEEDING  TEN  FEB  CENT  BE  PLACED 
ON  STEEIrHABDENINO  METALS. 

100  William  St.,  New  York  City, 

November  24, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Moicae  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Sir:  We  are  engaged  in  the  importation  of  ferromanganese  and 
ferrosilicon,  for  whidi  a  dutv  of  $4  per  ton  is  provided  in  paragraph 
122  of  the  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  we  also  import  ferro- 
chrome, ferrotungsten,  ferromolybdenum,  ferrovanadium,  and  other 
goods  of  a  similar  nature,  which  should  be  dutiable  under  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  122  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  so- 
called  "similitude  clause"  found  in  section  7  of  the  tariff  act  of 
1897. 

The  rate  of  duty  applicable  to  the  articles  just  mentioned  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  decisions  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
Board  of  General  Appraisers,  and  the  federal  courts,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  of  these  decisions  is  that  reported  as  United  States  v. 
Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company  (137  Fed.  Rep..  770). 
This  case  was  a  decision  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  tor  the 
second  circuit,  dated  March  1,  1905,  in  which  it  was  held  that  the 
four  ferros  not  mentioned  in  paragraph  122  were  dutiable  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  two  mentioned  in  that  paragraph,  by  virtue  of  the 
application  of  the  similitude  clause,  and  this  case  was  a  most  elab- 
orate discussion  of  the  whole  subject.  In  addition  to  the  services  of 
the  United  States  attorney,  the  Government  had  the  benefit  of  special 
counsel  of  very  high  standing  at  the  bar,  and  the  witnesses  called 
to  testify  numbered  among  them  some  of  the  finest  experts  to  be  found 
in  the  class  of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  these  articles. 
The  Treasury  Department  accepted  the  conclusions  of  the  court  in 
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this  case  and  the  matter  was  presumed  to  have  been  a.  settled  issue 
until  a  new  case  on  this  subject  was  made,  which  is  reported  as 
General  Appraisers'  Decision  6755,  dated  April  16,  1908,  wherein  it- 
was  held  that  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  testimony  offered,  and 
largely  on  the  authority  of  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Cramp  (142  Fed. 
Rep.,  734),  these  ferros  were  not  dutiable  under  the  provision  of 
paragraph  122,  but  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  the  provisions  in  para^aph  183  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  for 
"  metallic  mineral  substances  m  a  crude  state,  and  metals  unwrought, 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem."  From 
this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  United  States  circuit  court 
in  the  third  circuit,  where  the  matter  now  rests,  and  the  Government 
is  now  exacting  a  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  these  articles. 

That  these  lerros  are  different  from  the  articles  intended  to  be 
covered  hj  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183  is  very  evident,  because 
in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  Roessler  case  it 
was  stated  that  all  of  the  ferros  in  controversy  were  in  the  essential 
particulars  alike,  and  this  view  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  for  the 
Government.  When,  therefore.  Congress  made  the  provision  for  two 
of  these  ferros  in  paragraph  122,  those  two  at  least  were  not  intended 
to  be  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183,  and  if  they 
were  not  dutiable  then  all  of  them  were  not  dutiable.  Again,  the 
court  stated  in  the  Roessler  case  that  the  principal  expert  witness 
for  the  United  States,  Doctor  Waldo,  gave  the  metal  aluminium  in 
its  pig  form  as  an  example  of  an  unwrought  metal,  because  it  had 
passed  through  a  complicated  preparation  of  ore  refining,  solution, 
melting  by  electrical  heat,  and  electrolysis  itself,  and  this  metal  alu- 
minium, of  course,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  these  ferros,  which 
ere  combinations  of  the  metal  and  iron,  as,  for  instance,  ferrochrome 
is  a  combination  of  chromium  metal  and  iron.  Another  article  can  be 
given  as  an  illustration  of  an  unwrought  metal,  and  that  is  the  tung- 
sten metal,  which  was  so  classified  by  the  orders  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  their  decision  21217,  dated  June  3,  1899.  It  will  be  seen 
that  both  of  these  articles  are  entirely  different  from  the  ferros  with 
which  we  are  dealing  here,  because  the  ferros  have  as  a  constituent 
very  large  proportions  of  iron,  which  are  not  found  in  the  two  articles 
just  mentioned  as  subject  to  duty  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  case  of  Thomas  v.  Cramp,  which  was  cited  in  a  recent  decision 
of  the  General  Appraisers  as  an  authority  for  their  action,  should 
not  be  considered  as  any  authority  whatever  upon  the  subject  of 
ferros,  for  in  the  opinion  of  the  circuit  court,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  above,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  merchandise  in  ques- 
tion is  an  alloy  of  metal,  composed  of  62  per  cent  of  iron,  32  per  cent 
of  tin,  and  6  per  cent  of  manganese,"  but  it  was  held  by  the  circuit 
court  that  the  General  Appraisers  were  in  error  in  finding  that  this 
article  was  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  172  of  the 
tariff  act  for  "  aluminium  and  alloys  of  anjr  kind  in  which  aluminium 
is  the  component  material  of  chief  value,  in  crude  form,  8  cents  per 
pound,"  and  it  was  accordingly  held  that  the  article  was  dutiahle 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183.  From  this  decision  -the 
United  States  appealed,  and  it  may  well  be  noted  that  the  importer 
did  not  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  although  the 
claim  was  made  before  the  General  Appraisers  and  the  circuit  court 
that  the  article  was  dutiable  by  similitude  under  the  provisions  for 
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ferromanganese  in  paragraph  122.  The  appellate  court  sustained  the 
circuit  court  and  held  that  the  article  was  dutiable  under  the  pro- 
.  visions  of  paragraph  183,  but  it  would  seem  that  it  was  justified  in 
not  holding  that  the  article  was  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as  ferro- 
manganese on  account  of  the  great  difference  between  its  composition 
and  that  of  ferromanganese  and  other  ferros.  The  article  in  the 
Cramp  case  contained  32  per  cent  of  tin,  while  it  is  stated  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Roessler  case  that  "  ferromanganese,  like  all  the  others, 
is  produced  by  smelting  the  ore  containing  iron  and  manganese." 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  article  in  the  Cramp  case  was  en- 
tirely different  from  the  ferros  in  the  Roessler  case,  and  the  Cramp 
case  should  not  therefore  be  considered  any  authority  for  the  propo- 
sition that  these  ferros  are  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
183,  and  until  a  court  of  equal  jurisdiction  has  held  to  the  contrary 
the  ferros  should  be  clearly  dutiable  where  they  were  placed  by  the 
circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  second  circuit — ^that  is  to  say,  under 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  122. 

It  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  refer  to  these  decisions  of  the 
courts,  the  General  Appraisers,  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  order 
that  the  committee  may  have  before  it  the  present  status  of  these 
articles,  as  the  provisions  in  the  tariff  act  of  1897  would  be  applicable 
to  them. 

All  of  the  ferros  mentioned  by  us  herein  are  used  as  one  of  the  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  in  this  country.  Each  of  them 
has  some  particular  quality  which  makes  it  especially  desirable  to 
produce  a  given  purpose.  From  the  elaborate  testimony  taken  in  the 
Koessler  case  it  appears  that  ferrochrome  is  used  where  special  hard- 
ness and  toughness  are  required,  which  are  not  found  in  tne  ordinary 
commercial  steel.  Ferromanganese  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  for  its  cleansing  properties  and  to  rid  the  steel  of  certain  impuri- 
ties, and  it  also  imparts  toughness  to  the  steel.  Ferrotungsten  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  for  making  a  special  kind  of  steel, 
and  ferromolybdenum  and  ferrovanadium  are  used  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  last  mentioned  of  these  ferros  is  becoming  more  commonly 
used  than  formerly,  because  the  increased  production  has  decreased 
its  cost,  and  it  has  been  found  to  have  good  qualities  for  producing  a 
steel  which  is  very  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  such  articles  as 
require  great  tenacity,  light  weight,  and  great  endurance. 

From  other  sources  it  may  be  stated  that  ferrosilicon  is  employed 
as  a  deoxidizing  agent,  and,  generally  speaking,  these  ferros  have  the 
effect  of  producing  a  more  homogeneous  product  than  could  be  ob- 
tained without  their  use.  Among  the  uses  to  which  these  ferros  are 
applied  may  be  cited  the  manufacture  of  the  steel  used  in  armor 
plates  upon  the  battle  ships  of  this  coimtry,  the  projectiles  fired  from 
the  great  guns  of  these  ships,  the  steel  required  in  railroad  bridges 
where  heavy  trains  are  constantly  passing  over  the  road,  the  connect- 
ing rods  and  axles  of  the  locomotives  which  draw  the  heavy  express 
trains  on  the  principal  railroads,  the  connecting  rods  and  axles  and 
some  other  parts  of  high-grade  automobiles,  the  walls  of  burglar- 
proof  safes,  the  jaws  of  ore  crushers,  cutting  tools  of  a  very  high 
grade,  and  many  other  articles  which  might  fe  mentioned  if  not  for 
lack  of  space.  The  great  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 
in  recent  years  is  largely  due  to  the  use  of  these  ferros  and  the  im- 
mense consumption  oi  these  high-grade  steels  would  seem  to  justify 
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such  action  on  the  part  of  your  committee  as  would  tend  to  increase 
their  use  bv  steel  makers. 

It  may  be  said  further  that  the  more  extensive  the  use  of  these 
ferros  the  more  cheaply  they  can  be  made.  Ferrochrome,  which  is 
used  in  the  production  of  armor  plates,  projectiles,  safes,  and  similar 
articles  requiring  great  hardness,  was  formerly  sold  as  high  as  $300 
per  ton,  while  the  present  price  is  about  $225  per  ton.  Ferroman- 
ganese  was  formerly  sold  at  about  $100  per  ton,  and  for  a  short  period 
during  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  it  was  sold  as  high  as  $150 
per  ton,  the  present  price  being  about  $43  per  ton.  Ferrosilicon  has 
sold  as  high  as  $125  per  ton.  Ferrovanadium,  which  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive of  all  these  ferros,  in  1901  was  worth  $12.50  per  pound  for  the 
vanadium  contents  in  the  alloy,  while  a  better  article  can  now  be  sup- 
plied for  one-third  that  price.  Ferrotungsten  is  not  used  much,  but 
the  tungsten  metal  is  sometimes  used  as  an  imitation  of  a  rapid-cut- 
ting steel.  Ferromolybdenum,  on  account  of  its  erratic  action,  is  not 
used  very  much.  Ferrosilicon,  ferromanganese,  and  ferrochrome  are 
now  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  but  the  domestic 
product  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  steel 
makers.  Although  we  have  not  all  the  figures  relating  to  the  Quan- 
tity of  these  ferros  which  are  used,  it  may  be  stated  that  from  official 
sources  it  appears  that  during  1907  57,794  tons  of  ferromanganese 
and  ferrosilicon  were  manufactured  by  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, while  the  imports  during  that  year  were  as  follows : 

Ferromanganese,  94,543 J  tons,  valued  at  $6,027,240;  duty,  at  $4  per 
ton,  $378,173.11 ;  average  value,  $63.75  per  ton ;  average  rate  of  duty, 
6.27  per  cent. 

Ferrosilicon,  12,653.12  tons,  valued  at  $914,328 ;  duty,  at  $4  per  ton, 
$50,612.16 ;  average  value,  $72.26  per  ton ;  and  average  rate  of  duty, 
5.54  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  it  was  necessary  to  import 
about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  of  these  two  articles  which  were 
needed  to  supply  the  want  of  the  steel  makers  in  this  country  and  the 
duty  paid  by  them  was  about  $428,000  on  the  imported  articles,  while 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  it  is  sought  to  place  on 
them,  the  duty  which  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  pay  would 
have  been  $1,388,313.  These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  tax 
on  manufacturers  of  steel  which  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent 
would  impose. 

It  further  appears  that  during  1907  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany produced  130,554  tons  of  spiegeleisen,  and  there  was  imported 
during  the  year  82,422.51  tons,  valued  at  $2,486,086,  the  average  value 
of  which  was  $30.16  per  ton,  the  duty  of  which,  at  $4  per  ton,  was 
$329,690.03,  and  the  average  rate  of  duty  was  13.26  per  cent.  The 
prices  of  these  ferros  are  principally  regulated  by  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  as  the  demand  for  them  is  constantly  increasing,  it  neces- 
sarily follows  that  the  price  will  decrease. 

It  is  presumed  that  it  will  be  suggested  to  your  committee  that  an 
ad  valorem  duty  should  be  placed  on  these  ferros  upon  the  ground 
that  the  specific  dutv  heretofore  levied  on  them  is  very  small  from  an 
ad  valorem  point  ot  view.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  this  provision 
in  paragraph  122  at  the  rate  of  $4  per  ton  for  the  three  articles  men- 
tioned there,  which  are  used  as  materials  for  steel  makers,  namely, 
spiegeleisen,  ferromanganese,  and  ferrosilicon,  was  placed  there  with 
tne  idea  of  furnishing  a  low  rate  of  duty  for  materials  absolutely 
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essential  to  the  manufacture  of  high  grades  of  steel.  In  con^quence 
of  this  low  rate  of  duty,  the  use  of  these  ferros  has  increased  enor- 
mously since  1897  with  the  exception  that  for  a  while  the  application 
of  the  20  per  cent  duty  and  the  possibility  that  it  might  become  final 
was  sufficient  to  disorganize  the  trade  in  the  importea  ferros  and  con- 
sequently decrease  their  use. 

It  may  be  well  to  submit  to  your  committee  some  particulars  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  articles  which  are  used  to  produce  these  ferros. 
Manganese  ore  comes  from  Russia,  Brazil,  and  India;  chrome  ore 
from  Asia  Minor  and  New  Caledonia ;  silica  is  found  nearly  all  over 
the  earth  in  the  shape  of  quartz ;  the  phosphorus  used  is  largely  made 
in  Europe  and  is  a  bv-product  in  the  manufacture  of  the  phosphorus 
of  commerce;  molybdenite,  from  which  molybdenum  is  made,  is  found 
in  Scandinavia  and  also  in  this  country,  this  article  is  not  much  used, 
because  it  is  very  erratic  in  its  action;  wolframite,  used  for  making 
tungsten,  is  found  here,  but  a  better  grade  comes  from  Australia  to 
Germany,  where  it  is  refined  as  a  metal ;  vanadinite,  for  making  va- 
nadium, comes  largely  from  Peru,  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Argentina,  It 
may  also  be  stated  that  spiegeleisen,  which  is  mentioned  in  paragraph 
122,  is  also  a  ferro,  being  composed  of  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese and  the  remainder  of  iron,  while  the  standard  quality  is  about 
20  per  cent  of  manganese  and  80  per  cent  of  iron. 

ft  appears  from  the  published  synopsis  of  the  intentions  of  your 
committee  that  a  new  paragraph  has  been  suggested  for  the  new 
tariff  to  come  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  183,  and  this  sug- 
gested paragraph  requires  some  attention  on  our  part.  The  para- 
graph as  provided  covers  three  distinct  articles — namely,  ores,  metals, 
and  ferros — and  it  is  submitted  that  three  such  diverse  articles  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  dutv  and  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  Molybdenite  is  a  sulphide  of  molj^bdenum  and  is  the  condition 
in  which  the  latter  is  found  as  an  ore,  rich  pieces  of  which  will  some- 
times run  up  to  60  per  cent  of  rnetal  and  40  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

In  General  Appraisers'  decision  6673,  dated  October  24,  1907,  in 
passing  on  an  importation  of  certain  vanadium  ore,  they  held  that  it 
was  vanadium  in  the  crudest  form  obtainable  and  as  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  and  that  this  ore  was  not  a  metallic  mineral  substance  and  du- 
tiable at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
183  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  but  was  exempt  from  duty  as  a  crude 
mineral  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  614  of  the  tariff  net  of 
1897.  It  would  therefore  seem  from  this  decision  of  the  General 
Appraisers  that  the  ores  from  which  these  metals  and  ferros  are  made 
are  very  distinct  articles  from  the  metals  themselves,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  metals  and  ferros. 

The  metals  are  chrome,  chromium,  manganese,  molybdenum,  and 
tungsten,  or  wolfram  metal.  These  metals  are  highly  finished  prod- 
ucts and  nearly  100  per  cent  in  purity.  Chromium  and  manganese 
are  not  made  in  the  United  States;  molybdenum  is  made  here,  but  in 
small  quantities;  tungsten  is  made  here  and  in  large  quantities. 
Chromium,  manganese,  and  tungsten  are  very  largely  and  almost 
entirely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucible  steel,  which  is  an  article 
of  very  high  grade,  chiefly  used  for  tool  steel,  and  the  production  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  limited.  The  purity  of  the 
ferros  is  very  distinct  from  that  of  metals,  as,  for  instance,  we  have 
a  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  which  comes  as  low  as  10  per  cent  in 
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purity,  while  we  have  an  electro-ferrosilicon  which  is  as  high  as  95 
per  cent  in  purity,  and  the  other  ferros  range  as  follows:  Ferro- 
vanadium,  35  to  40  per  cent;  ferrochrome,  60  to  70  per  cent;  ferro- 
manganese,  80  to  85  per  cent;  ferromolybdenum,  50  to  90  per  cent; 
ferrotungsten,  50  to  90  per  cent;  ferrophosphorus,  17  to  25  per  cent; 
ferrotitanium,  10  to  50  per  cent;  and  spiegeleisen  contains  from  10 
to  40  per  cent  of  manganese.  The  distinction  between  the  metnls 
above  given  and  the  ferros  is  that  in  the  latter  iron  is  added  to  the 
metal  to  form  the  compound  article,  which  is  a  ferro.  This  may  be  a 
ferro  of  very  high  purity,  such  as  ferrosilicon,  which  is  sometimes  95 
per  cent  in  purity,  the  remaining  5  per  cent  being  iron  and  impurities. 
A  very  important  point  to  be  remembered  in  considering  the  differ- 
ence hietween  these  metals  and  the  ferros  derived  from  them  is  that  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  articles  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  determine 
the  difference  between  the  two  articles,  the  processes  of  manufacture 
being  the  most  important  feature. 

In  this  suggested  paragraph  now  before  your  committee,  ferrophos- 
phate  is  mentioned^  but  this  alloy  should  be  described  as  ferrophos- 
phorus, a  production  containing  25  per  cent  of  phosphorus  and 
75  per  cent  of  iron. 

It  is  respectfully  submitted  that  a  new  provision  can  be  made  in 
the  tariff  act  in  which  all  of  these  ferros  and  spiegeleisen  as  well,  can 
be  mentioned  with  the  specific  rate  of  duty  of  $4  per  ton,  which  is  now 
provided  for  two  of  the  ferros  and  spiegeleisen  under  the  provisions 
of  para^aph  122  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  which  it  was  held 
by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  second  circuit  in  the  Roessler 
&  Hasslacher  case  also  applied  to  other  ferros  of  a  similar  nature; 
but  if  your  committee  shall  desire  to  place  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  these 
articles,  it  is  suggested  that  such  should  be  5  per  cent,  which  is  about 
the  rate  now  paid  on  ferromanganese  and  ferrosilicon,  as  above  shown, 
or  in  no  event  should  an  ad  valoi*em  rate  exceeding  10  per  cent  be 
applied  to  any  of  these  articles. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Company, 
Louis  Ruhl,  AHHiHtatvt  Secretary, 


WALim    GASTON,    ELECTRO    METALS    (LIMITED),    WELLAND, 
OHTASIO,  FILES  BBIEF  RELATIVE  TO  FEEROSIUCON. 

Weixand,  Ontario,  December  i^,  1908. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 
Gentlemen:  Ordinarily  we  know  it  would  be  very  much  out  of 
place  for  us,  a  foreign  corporation,  to  address  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  connection  with  a  tariff  schedule  covering  materials 
produced  by  us,  and  we  certainly  would  not  presume  to  do  so  now 
were  it  not  that  in  a  statement  made  to  you  bv  Mr.  H.  C.  Harrison, 
vice-president  of  the  Susquehanna  Smelting  Company,  of  Lockport, 
N.  I.,  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  ferrosilicon.  He  gives 
as  one  of  the  necessities  for  such  an  increase  the  inability  of  the 
domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
of  this  alloy,  and  in  doing  so  cites  some  reasons  so  wholly  at  variance 
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with  the  actual  facts  that  we,  as  the  chief  Canadian  maker,  and  the 
one  he  refers  to,  feel  it  incumbent  on  ourselves  for  the  enli|^htenmerit 
of  the  committee  and  in  the  interest  of  the  users  of  ferrosilicon  in 
the  States,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  ourselves,  to  correct. 

The  statement  that  we  purchase  Canadian  charcoal  at  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  to  the  Susquehanna  Smelting  Company  is  incorrect,  as  we 
use  no  Canadian  charcoal  whatever. 

The  statement  that  we  profit  by  "  government  bounty-fed  power  " 
is  also  incorrect,  as  the  Canadian  government  pays  no  bounty  for  the 
development  of  Niagara  power;  on  the  contrary,  the  Canadian 
power  companies  pay  to  the  Canadian  government  a  royalty  on  each 
electric  horsepower  aeveloped. 

While  we  do  not  know  just  what  the  Susquehanna  Smelting 
Company  pays  for  electric  power,  the  information  we  have  fully 
warrants  us  m  saying  the  statement  that  we  pay  25  per  cent  less 
for  power  than  that  company,  is  also  incorrect.  Should  we  be  pay- 
ing any  less,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Niagara  power  costs  more 
the  farther  the  consumer  is  located  from  the  generating  plant,  and 
that  power  at  Lockport  would  therefore,  naturally,  cost  somewhat 
more  than  at  Niagara  Falls  and  immediate  vicinity.  Our  power 
cost  should  be  compared  with  the  latter,  and  in  this  connection  we 
would  say  that  we  have  been  offered  power  on  the  American  side 
for  less  than  we  are  paying  for  it  on  the  Canadian  side. 

We  certainly  do  not  consider  that,  in  the  cost  of  producing  ferro- 
silicon, we  have  any  advantage  over  the  producer  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  production,  i.  e., 
labor,  raw  materials,  and  power,  are  concerned. 

Our  labor  is  fully  as  high  as  in  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of 
wages  actually  paid,  as  the  American  consul  at  Niagara  Falls, 
Ontario,  will  vouch  tor,  and  higher  on  the  basis  of  efficiency. 

All  our  raw  materials,  excepting  silica,  come  from  the  United 
States,  the-  additional  freight  charges  making  the  cost  of  these 
materials  greater  than  to  the  producers  in  the  United  States,  to  say 
nothing  of  very  much  greater  cost  of  the  Canadian  silica  we  use. 

Furthermore,  there  are  the  additional  freight  charges  of  the 
Canadian  railroads  on  ferrosilicon  into  the  States,  a  very  material 
addition  to  the  cost. 

As  a  further  evidence  that  ferrosilicon  can  be  produced  as  cheaply 
in  the  United  States  as  by  us  at  Welland  is  the  lact  that  in  the  face 
of  the  Canadian  duty  of  $2.50  per  ton  the  United  States  producers 
have  been  able  to  make  such  low  prices  in  the  Canadian  market  as  to 
either  undersell  us  or  force  us  to  sell  at  most  discouraging  figures. 

As  to  the  statement  that  we  have  located  our  works  on  the  Cana- 
dian side,  using  Niagara  power,  in  order  to  save  freight  and  trans- 
portation charges  from  Europe:  In  the  first  place,  this  would  give 
the  impression  that  we  are  a  European  company,  which  is  not  so.  So 
far  as  incorporation  is  concerned,  ours  is  a  Canadian  company,  but 
our  stockholders,  both  in  numbers  and  interests,  are  principally  citi- 
zens and  business  men  of  the  United  States.  In  the  second  place,  if 
we  were  a  European  company,  we  would  not  want  to  work  under  th(J 
less  favorable  conditions  of  the  manufacture  of  ferrosilicon  existing 
in  European  countries,  but  would  aim,  as  we  are  now  doing,  to  work 
under  the  much  more  favorable  conditions  existing  in  the  United 
States. 
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When  we  located  in  Canada  our  aim  was  to  make  pig  iron  and  some 
other  iron  products,  as  well  as  some  steel  products,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  paper  on  "  The  reduction  of  iron 
ores  in  the  electric  furnace,"  read  by  K.  TurnbuU  (vice-president  of 
our  company),  of  St.  Catharines,  Ontario,  at  the  March  (1908)  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  i.  e. : 

In  Vie  spring  of  last  year  Mr.  R.  H.  Wolff,  of  New  York,  and  I  decided  to 
erect  a  plant  in  Canada  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  iron  ore  could  be  commer- 
cially and  profitably  smelted  in  the  electric  furnace. 

As  the  use  of  the  electric  furnace  commercially,  in  the  production 
of  pig  iron,  depends  largely  on  the  cost  of  coke,  we  selected  Canada 
as  a  favorable  location  for  our  plant,  because  of  the  high  price  of  this 
material,  and  Welland,  because  of  the  advantages  it  offered  in  rail 
and  water  transportation,  and  in  Niagara  electric  power  available 
for  the  entire  year. 

In  the  beginning  we  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  making  ferro- 
silicon,  and  it  was  only  when  the  results  of  certain  experiments,  then 
being  made,  in  the  making  of  pig  iron  in  an  electric  furnace,  had 
demonstrated  the  necessity  of  further  experimental  work  before  the 
production  of  it  on  a  commercial  scale  could  be  undertaken  that  we 
mcidentally  turned  to  ferrosilicon,  with  the  making  of  which  some 
of  our  technical  men  were  familiar,  as  a  source  of  revenue  pending 
the  completion  of  our  pig-iron  experiments. 

Regarding  the  statements  of  Mr.  Harrison  relative  to  the  cost  of 
water  power  and  the  cost  of  making  ferrosilicon  generally  in  Euro- 
pean countries,  they  are  so  misleading  that  it  is  but  right  for  us  to 
state  what  we  understand  to  be  the  actual  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  ferrosilicon  is  being 
actually  made  or  is  likely  to  be  made  at  all  of  the  water  power  he 
names.  There  are  undoubtedly  many  places  in  the  countries  he  names 
where  water  power  has  been  and  can  be  developed  comparatively 
cheap,  but  these  places,  as  well  as  the  places  he  mentions,  are 
chiefly  found  at  points  difficult  of  access — in  most  cases  in  the  moun- 
tains, where,  as  in  Sweden,  the  French  Alps,  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  etc., 
the  maximum  power  is  only  available  for  about  seven  months — Octo- 
ber to  April — owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  rivers,  which  are 
fed  by  glaciers  in  the  mountains,  and  from  which  practically  no  sup- 
ply is  obtained  between  the  months  of  October  and  April.  In  most 
cases  only  one-third  of  the  power  is  available  during  the  five  months — 
November  to  March — thereby  necessitating  the  development  of  three 
times  the  power  required  for  these  latter  months. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  developing  and  owning  his 
own  power,  as  is  quite  general  in  Europe,  white  in  some  instances  $8 
might  be  taken  as  the  cost,  based  on  the  maximum  power,  as  the 
latter  is  only  available  for  seven  months  of  the  year,  the  overhead, 
depreciation,  interest,  etc.,  charges  which  must  be  made  for  the  entire 
year,  materially  increase  the  power  cost,  in  many  cases  at  least  60 
per  cent. 

Many  of  the  European  works  produce  other  products  than  ferro- 
silicon, which  products  must  be  produced  during  the  entire  year, 
and  in  such  cases  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  power  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  customary  to  close  down  the  ferrosilicon  and  other  alloy 
furnaces  as  soon  as  the  power  commences  to  fail.  Here  again  the 
charges  covering  the  metallurgical  staff   (which  must  be  retained 
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during  the  stoppage) ,  the  cost  of  stopping  and  starting  the  furnaces, 
always  considerable,  interest  charges,  etc.,  materially  add  to  the 
power  cost. 

It  must  not  be  considered  that  $8  power,  as  above,  can  be  had  all 
over  Europe.  On  Uie  contrary,  it  is  verv  rare;  the  average  charge 
being  from  $10  to  $20,  the  low  charge  of  $8  being  only  made  in  cases 
where  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  anything  at  all  unless  power 
is  very  cheap.  A  proof  of  this  is  that  one  of  the  foreign  works,  using 
$12  power,  shows  a  much  lower  cost  price  in  its  product  than  other 
works  using  $8  power;  the  reason  for  this  being  mainly  the  more 
favorable  location  of  its  works  and  the  availability  of  a  larger  per- 
centage of  its  power  during  the  winter.  As  to  cost  of  power  in 
Sweden,  the  Swedish  producers  of  ferrosilicon,  with  whom  we  are 
in  touch,  are  paying  as  much  as  $20  per  horsepower  per  year. 

It  is  possible  to  buy  power  in  some  parts  of  Europe  at  $8  per  horse- 
power; but  this  is  only  six  or  seven  months'  available  power,  it  being 
generally  what  is  known  as  " second-rate "  or  "surplus"  power,  to 
be  had  from  those  generating  stations  having  a  surplus  during  the 
summer  months,  when  the  maximum  power  can  be  obtained,  and 
when  much  less  power  is  required  for  lighting  purposes,  etc. 

Surplus  or  second-rate  power  can  be  had  on  tne  American  side  of 
the  Niagara  River  at  an  exceedingly  low  rate,  and  is  supplied  con- 
tinuously during  the  year.  The  only  disadvantage  in  the  use  of  this 
power  is  that  the  power  company  has  the  right  to  stop  the  supply 
during  from  four  to  six  hours  of  each  day.  However,  as  the  con- 
sumer, by  buying  a  small  amount  of  firm  (first-class)  power,  can 
keep  his  furnaces  going,  and  as  he  can  also  work  by  intermittent 
charges,  this  second-rate  power  is  more  advantageous  in  the  States 
than  the  same  or  six  or  seven  months'  power  is  in  Europe. 

As  to  the  water  powers  Mr.  Harrison  mentions,  as  capable  of  devel- 
opment for  electric-furnace  work,  in  most  cases  their  locations  mean 
very  high  freight  rates  on  raw  materials  into  the  plants  and  on  the 
finished  product  out;  and  these  reasons  alone,  in  the  most  favored 
cases,  make  them  expensive  locations,  and  in  the  majority  of  them 
impossible  locations  for  ferrosilicon  plants. 

Ferrosilicon  of  the  higher  percentages,  on  which  the  increased 
duty  is  asked,  can  be  made  as  cneaply  in  the  United  States  as  in  Eu- 
rope. Though  in  the  latter  case  the  labor  costs  are  less,  the  materials 
really  cost  more,  iron  and  silica  being  about  the  same,  the  coal,  coke, 
and  charcoal  costing  mueh  more,  particularly  the  coke,  which  costs 
from  $7  to  $8  per  ton.  As  the  cost  of  power  determines  the  loca- 
tion of  plants  for  the  making  of  the  higher  percentages  of  ferro- 
silicon, makers  must  go  to  the  power,  and  in  France,  from  whence  has 
been  imported  the  great  bulk  of  the  higher  percentages  of  ferro- 
silicon into  this  country,  the  makers  have  had  to  locate  their  plants 
in  the  French  Alps,  at  the  expense  of  high  costs  of  freight  on  ma- 
terials in  and  finished  products  out,  the  rate  to  seaboard  being  from 
$5  to  $6  per  ton,  to  which,  if  ocean  freights  to  New  York,  Baltimore, 
etc.,  including  insurance— say,  $2.75— be  added,  $7.75  to  $8.76  per 
ton  must  be  added  to  the  foreign  cost  at  works,  making,  with  the 
duty  of  $4  per  ton,  a  total  charge  of  $11.75  to  $12.75  per  ton  to  de- 
liver the  product  at  a  port  of  entry  in  this  country.  This  certainly 
should  be  a  very  good  protection  on  a  product  of  which  the  labor 
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costs  .in  the  United  States  should  not  exceed,  say,  $7  to  $8  per  ton  on 
60  to  60  per  cent  ferrosilicon,  which,  of  the  higher  grades,  is  chiefly 
used  in  steel  making. 

So  well  satisfied  are  we  that  ferrosilicon  of  the  higher  percentages 
can  be  made  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  in  European  countries 
that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  undertake  the  production  there,  in  competition  with  for- 
eign makers,  without  the  aid  of  any  duty  whatever  and  with  every 
confidence  of  success. 

To  do  this,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  use  Niagara  power,  although 
we  could  readily  do  so  at  cost  to  the  present  producers  at  Niagara 
Falls.  There  are  other  locations  in  the  States  where  power  can  be 
had  at  a  considerably  lower  cost  than  Niagara  power,  and  we  venture 
to  say  that  electrolytic  ferrosilicon  is  now  being  produced  elsewhere 
in  the  United  States  at  a  considerably  less  horsepower  cost;  therefore, 
even  the  cost  of  Niagara  power  should  not  be  taken,  by  any  means, 
as  the  lowest  cost  of  power  in  the  States. 

As  in  European  countries,  inaccessible  and  accessible  power  are 
to  be  found  in  the  United  States,  costing  more  or  less,  as  the  case 
may  be,  it  being  simply  a  matter  of  location  and  barter. 

There  are  two  other  matters  to  which  we  beg  to  call  attention :  One 
is  the  selling  price  of  ferrosilicon,  taking  50  per  cent  as  the  grade 
of  the  high  percentages  chiefly  used  in  the  making  of  steel.  This, 
within  the  last  two  to  three  years,  has  sold  as  high  as  $115  per  ton 
of  2,240  pounds,  while  at  present  the  price  has  dropped  to  about  $62 
to  $64,  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  was  ever  sold,  and  at  which  the 
foreign  makers  are  all  losing  money.  Although  this  low  price  has 
been  made  during  the  present  business  depression,  it  is,  by  reason  of 
the  largely  increased  manufacture,  not  likely  that  the  price  will  ever 
again,  as  a  rule,  range  higher  than  $70.  The  other  is  that,  unlike 
ferrochrome,  ferrotungsten,  ferrovanadium,  etc.,  in  which  the  cost  of 
materials  increases  with  the  higher  percentage  of  ores  used,  the  cost 
of  materials  entering  into  the  production  of  the  higher  percentages 
of  ferrosilicon  does  not  increase  as  the  percentage  of  silicon  in- 
creases, but,  on  the  contrary,  decreases,  the  silica,  the  cheaper  ma- 
terial, taking  the  place  of  iron,  the  more  expensive  material ;  there- 
fore, the  higher  prices  of  the  past  and  the  increased  percentages 
of  silicon  should  not  be  considered  as  a  basis  for  an  advance  in  duty, 
as  has  been  urged  by  some  of  the  domestic  manufacturers. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Electro  Metals  (Ltd.), 
Walter  Gaston, 

General  Manager. 


BOBEBT  GIICHBIST,  BEPBESENTING  THE  WESTEBN  FOUNDBY 
SUPPLY  CO.,  ASKS  THAT  THE  PBESENT  DUTY  BE  MAINTAINED 
ON  FEBBOHANOANESE. 

Tuesday,  December  15, 1908. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  I  have  asked  permission  to  appear  before  you  in 
the  interest  of  only  one  concern,  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Com- 
pany, with  the  request  that  you  maintain  the  present  duty  on  ferro- 
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manganese,  which  is  $4  a  ton,  and  is  covered  by  Article  122  and 
aause  C. 

The  reason  I  have  asked  for  permission  to  appear  before  you  is 
because  I  have  been  told  that  the  steel  makers,  at  their  meeting  in  New^ 
York,  and  some  steel  makers  in  their  talks  before  you,  have  advo- 
cated the  abolition  of  this  duty,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  man  that 
appears  before  you  and  asks  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off 
of  everything  that  enters  into  his  manufactured  product  and  then 
views  with  horror  any  suggestion  that  the  duty  should  be  taken 
off  the  manufactured  product,  is  trying  to  work  both  ends  against 
the  middle. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  we  agree  to. 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  apparently  good  sense 
that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  of  ferromanganese,  because  most  all 
of  the  f erromanganese  used  in  this  country  is  imported  from  Eng- 
land. There  is  ferromanganese  made  in  this  country  by  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  very  largely,  and  altogether  from  imported 
ores:  a  little  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company;  a  little  by  the  Illinois 
Steel  Company,  and  a  very  little  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany. But  in  1907  there  were  100,000  tons  imported  at  a  duty  of  $4 
a  ton,  netting  the  Government  $400,000. 

Now,  as  all  this  ferromanganese  is  imported,  it  would  seem  right 
and  proper  that  the  duty  should  be  taken  off  so  that  the  manufacturer 
in  this  country  should  get  his  raw  material  free,  make  his  product 
cheaper,  and  sell  it  as  cheap  as  he  could.  But  there  is  one  thing  that 
enters  into  that  that  perhaps  is  not  known  to  many  of  the  steel  men. 
In  the  first  place  the  reason  that  ferromanganese  is  not  made  very 
largely  in  this  country  is  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  ferro- 
manganese here  in  sufiicient  quantities  to  justify  the  erection  of  a 
blast  furnace. 

Manganese  is  found  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  but  the  Blue 
Ridge  Moimtains,  from  Vermont  to  Georgia,  are  strewn  with  manga- 
nese wrecks.  What  I  mean  by  that  is  the  wrecks  of  plants  where  peo- 
ple have  spent  their  time  and  money  developing,  and  then  found  them 
useless.  Ko  ferromanganese  deposits  have  heretofore  been  found 
that  justified  the  erection  of  a  blast  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of 
manganese  until  the  Western  Foimdry  Supply  Company,  which  I 
represent 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  it  located  ? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  In  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  New 
York. 

They  have  found  in  Vir^nia,  and  spent  $75,000  to  find  and  de- 
velop, manganese-ore  deposits  which  justify  the  erection  of  a  blast 
furnace,  and  they  are  ready  to  spend  a  halt  million  dollars  more  to 
inaugurate  in  this  country  an  industry  which  has  never  existed, 
which  is  the  manufacture  of  80  per  cent  of  the  ferromanganese  nsbd 
in  the  country. 

I  would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  appear  before  you  and  ask  you  to 
protect  one  person  if  two  persons  were  going  to  be  injured  bv  pro- 
tecting one — and  when  I  say  injured  I  mean  injured  materially.  If 
there  were  only  one  other  person,  then  I  would  think  I  had  as  much 
right  to  demand  consideration  as  the  other  one  person. 

But  in  order  to  see  what  injury  will  be  done  oy  a  retention  of  the 
duty,  you  would  have  to  find  out  how  much  ferromanganese  is  used 
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by  the  steel  manufacturers.  Mr.  Schwab  said  you  could  put  down  the 
cost  of  ferromanganese  used  in  a  ton  at  60  cents. 

From  the  letters  I  have  been  able  to  get  on  the  subject  and  from 
the  works  on  the  subject  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  I  find 
that  the  cost  of  ferromanganese  at  the  present  time,  the  present  mar- 
ket price,  is  about  30  cents — from  25  to  40  cents.  That  is,  for  the 
amount  needed  in  a  ton.  But  let  us  call  it  60  cents  on  a  ton  of  steel. 
Ferromanganese  to-day  is  worth  $40.  I  say  $40.  It  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  about  $42,  but  for  the  sake  of  easier  figuring  I  prefer  to  call 
it  $40. 

If  the  cost  of  the  ferromanganese  is  $40  a  ton,  and  the  amount 
required  in  a  ton  of  steel  is  60  cents,  and  the  duty  is  $4,  or  one-tenth 
the  price  the  steel  maker  is  paying  for  it,  it  makes  a  difference  of 
6  cents  in  a  ton  of  steel. 

Steel  is  sold  by  the  pound,  2,240  pounds  to  the  ton.  The  steel 
maker  is  suffering  in  order  that  the  Government  may  have  $400,000 
a  year,  and  incidentally  that  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Com- 
pany may  go  into  existence,  they  are  suffering  6/2240  of  a  cent,  which 
IS  3/1120  cent  per  pound.    That  is  what  they  are  suffering. 

Now,  in  spite  of  that  fact,  I  would  not  ask  you  to  keep  the  duty 
on  if  in  your  estimation,  as  small  as  that  saving  would  be,  the  steel 
men  would  go  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States  and  say, 
"  Gentlemen,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  of  $4  a  ton  on  ferro- 
manganese we  can  make  the  steel  at  6  cents  a  ton  cheaper,  or  3/1120 
of  a  cent  per  pound  cheaper,  and  we  cheerfully  hand  it  over  to  you.'* 
But  if  jou  believe,  as  I  believe,  that  the  steel  men  will  put  that 
3/1120  m  their  own  pockets,  and  will  simply  add  that  to  the  profits 
that  do  not  need  anything  added  to  them,  then  I  think  it  is  emi- 
nentlv  right  and  proper  that  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 
that  has  one  separate  entity,  should  be  entitled  to  go  into  business 
and  establish  in  this  country  a  business  that  has  never  heretofore 
existed. 

If  there  is  anything  in  a  tariff  for  protection,  it  seems  to  me  right 
and  fair  that  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company,  if  they  do  not 
ask  for  any  more  protection  than  has  existed  in  the  past,  are  entitled 
in  their  childhood  to  as  much  protection  as  these  overgrown  indus- 
tries. I  think  they  are  an  industry  entitled  to  as  much  consideration 
as  any  other  industir. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  anything  in  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Government 
could  get  a  revenue  and  work  less  hardship  on  the  general  consum- 
ing piiolic  than  by  maintaining  the  duty  on  ferromanganese. 

There  is  one  other  industry  in  this  country  that  uses  ferroman- 
ranese  that  has  not  asked  for  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  so  far  as  I 
know,  and  that  is  the  manufacturer  of  car  wheels. 

This  knowledge  is  common  property.  It  is  common  practice  in 
the  matter  of  car  wheels  that  ferromanganese  is  used,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent.  The  standard  car  wheel  up 
to  a  short  time  ago  was  600  pounds.  A  quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  600 
pounds  is  a  pound  and  a  half.  At  $40  a  ton,  a  pound  of  ferroman- 
ganese is  worth  approximately  a  cent  and  a  half.  A  pound  and  a 
naif  would  be  worth,  roughly,  2^  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  car-wheel  maker  is  suffering  a  loss  by  the  re- 
tention of  the  duty  of  2J  cents  on  a  600-pound  wheel,  and  with  the 
duty  being  $4  a  ton. 
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I  did  not  get  that  right.  The  cost  of  the  ferromanganese  in  a 
600-pound  wheel  is  2i  cents,  and  the  cost  of  the  duty  to  the  car-wheel 
maker  is  one-fourth  of  1  cent.  In  other  words,  the  cost  per  pound  of 
car  wheels,  the  car-wheel  maker  is  suflFering  a  loss  of  $0.0124,  and  in 
view  of  the  small  losses  which  are  divicfed,  as  Mr.  Schwab  said, 
among  very  few  people — because  the  steel  manufacturers  are  very  f ew 
in  number — and  divided  among  people  who  are  eminently  able  to 
stand  them — it  seems  to  me  right  and  proper  that  this  concern  should 
be  permitted  to  inaugurate  its  business  in  this  country  and  establish 
a  new  business. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  in  the  same  paragraph  with  pig  iron,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  And  requires  the  same  duty? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  should  bear  the  same  duty  as  pig 
iron? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Well,  there  is  no  criterion  by  which  one  who  hopes 
to  be  a  manufacturer  of  ferromanganese  can  go,  because  there  are  no 
conmiercial  ferromanganese  manufacturers.  I  do  not  know  abso- 
lutely what  it  is  going  to  cost  to  make  ferromanganese  in  this  country'. 
AH  t  can  do  is  to  go  on  estimates,  ask  as  many  questions  as  I  can. 
You  can  realize  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go  to  the  Carnegie 
Company  and  ask  them  what  it  costs  them. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  ought  to  give  some 
information  by  which  the  committee  can  find  out  what  it  costs? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes,  sir.  As  far  as  we  can  figure,  it  will  cost  us 
$40  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  laid  down  in  New  York  to-day? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  About  $43;  it  has  been  $39;  it  varies. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  can  make  it  for  $40? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  We  can  make  it  for  $40.  We  can  not  tell  what 
the  Englishman  makes  it  for. 

The  Chairman.  Laid  down  at  $40  before  the  duty  is  paid? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  That  is,  with  the  dutv  paid.  It  is  common  talk 
in  the  ferromanganes-e  business  that  the  Englishman  gets  just  about 
cost  for  his  ferromanganese  when  he  gets  £8  for  it  laid  down  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  manufacture  small  quantities? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  Yes;  we  would  manufacture  about  35,000  tons  a 
year. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  manufactured? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  We  would  if  we  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  would  cost  $^10  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  As  far  as  we  have  figured,  it  would  cost  us  $40  a 
ton,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpa.cker.  You  are  not  in  the  manufacturing  business? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  prospectors? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  We  have  prospected  so  far  that  we  are  ready  to 
go  into  the  business  of  manufacturing  now. 

Mr.  Cru^ipacker.  And  you  personally  have  had  no  experience  in  ^ 
manufacturing  f erro-manganese  ? 
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Mr.  Gilchrist.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  manufactured  in  this  country. 
T  want  to  go  a  little  further  and  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  you 
from  facts  what  it  costs  the  Englishman  to  manufacture  it,  but  it  is 
common  talk  among  the  ferro-manganese  men  that  it  will  cost  us  $40. 
If  you  take  the  $4  a  ton  duty  off,  it  is  our  understanding,  it  will  cost 
them  about  $34  to  lay  it  down  here,  and  that  would  preclude  the 
possibility  of  our  going  into  business. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Have  you  put  up  a  plant? 

Mr.  Gilchrist.  No;  not  yet.  We  are  ready  to  put  up  a  plant. 
We  are  ready  to  spend  half  a  million  dollars  to  put  up  a  plant  and 
inaugurate  this  business  in  this  country  if  the  duty  of  $4  a  ton  is 
maintained. 


THE  NOBTHERN  IRON  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  OBJECTS 
TO  REMOVAL  OF  DUTY  FROM  SILICON  IRON. 

Philadelphia,  December  17^  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Commiitee, 

Washington^  D.  G, 
Dear  Sirs:  In  the  printed  reports  Colne  &  Co.,  New  York,  say: 

We  wish  to  place  before  your  committer?  a  few  facts  concerning  the  duty 
upon  a  certain  quality  of  pig  iron  upon  which,  like  all  other  pig  Iron,  an  Import 
duty  of  $4  per  ton  is  imposed.  This  pig  iron  is  used  in  maldng  steel  with  the 
surface-blown  converter,  and  analyzes  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

Silicon 2. 25  to  3. 50 

Manganese    .50to   .90 

Carbon 3. 00  to  4. 50 

Sulphur .03  to   .04 

Phosphorus      . .03to   .04 

This  iron  is  very  scarce  in  the  United  States,  the  production  small,  the  price 
high,  and  is  confined  principally  In  the  hands  of  one  house.  This  quality  of 
Iron  could  be  Imported  from  England  at  a  reasonable  price,  lower  than  the 
American  quality  even  with  the  addition  of  freight  charges. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  business  of  putting 
up  plants  for  making  steel  by  the  converter  process,  and  though  we  may  have 
been  able  to  develop  it  successfully  to  a  certain  degree,  yet  its  wider  extension 
has  been  very  much  hindered  by  the  high  price  of  the  required  pig  iron.  We 
have  made  efforts  with  several  furnace  men  to  make  this  so-called  "silicon 
iron."  but  the  demand  for  iron  used  in  the  open-hearth  process  is  so  great  that 
no  one  cares  to  divert  from  his  regular  work. 

Hy  lowering  or  suppressing  the  duty  on  this  high-silicon  Iron,  you  will  not 
hurt  any  existing  furnaces,  as  they  do  not  make  this  brand  of  iron,  and  you 
will  benefit  all  the  industries  mentioned. 

We  respectfully  beg  to  state  that  these  statements  are  untrue. 
This  so-called  "  silicon  "  pig  iron  is  what  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
"  low-phosphorus  "  pig  iron.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  respect  from 
piir  iron  used  in  the  open-hearth  acid  furnaces,  excepting  that  the 
silicon  is  somewhat  higher.  The  open-hearth  furnaces  use  iron  usu- 
ally with  silicon  from  1  to  2  per  cent.  The  Tropenas  converter,  rep- 
resented by  Colne  &  Co.,  requires  iron  with  silicon  from  2.25  to  3.50 
per  cent.  The  same  furnaces  which  make  the  open-hearth  iron  pro- 
duce the  so-called  "  silicon  "  iron.  It  is  not  true  that  only  one  house 
is  interested  in  this  matter.  This  iron  has  been  produced  during  the 
past  few  years  by  the  following  concerns: 

61318— scuED  c— 09 12 
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Northern  Iron  Company,  Standish,  N.  Y. 

Empire  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Catasauqua,  Pa, 

Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Steeiton,  Pa. 

Carbon  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Parry ville.  Pa. 

R.  Ileckscher  &  Sons  Company,  Swedeland,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Stcjel  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Stewart  Iron  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cranberry  Furnace  Company,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

There  has  been  no  period  during  the  past  twe.ity  years  when  an 
abundant  supply  of  this  iron  has  not  been  available  from  at  least 
tliree  to  six  of  these  furnace  companies.  More  of  tlie  iron  would  have 
been  prochiced  had  the  demand  called  for  it.  Any  discrimination  in 
duty  on  tliis  so-called  "  silicon  "  iron  would  be  a. distinct  blow  at  the 
capital  and  labor  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  low-phosphorus 
pig  iron,  and  would  be  an  injustice  to  users  of  low-phosphorus  iron 
by  the  acid  open-hearth  process. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Northern  Iron  Company, 

W.  S.  Puling,  Treasurer. 


THE    BESSIE    FEEROSIUCON    COMPANY,    NEW    STRAITSVIILE, 
OHIO,  ASKS  HOEE  DUTY  ON  FEREOSIUCON. 

New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  December  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  earnestly  beg  that  Congress  will  give  us  the  protec- 
tion on  ferrosilicon,  which  was  evidently  intended  but  which  we  are 
not  now  receiving.  The  conditions  of  the  business,  and  particularly 
new  methods  of  manufacturing,  have  altered  the  situation  from  what 
it  was  in  1897,  when  the  prebent  tariff  act  was  passed,  so  that  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  duty  is  imperatively  required.  Otherwise  an  es- 
tablished business  in  this  country,  which  has  already  declined,  is 
threatened  with  extinction.  During  this  last  year  our  furnace  has 
been  shut  down  for  almost  all  the  time,  owing  chielly  to  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Ferrosilicon  is  a  combination  of  silicon  and  iron  and  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel  to  make  it  sound  and  to  prevent  blowholes,  etc 
It  was  formerl)^  made  only  in  blast  furnaces,  and  perhaps  for  that 
reason  was  classified  in  the  tariff  with  pig  iron,  which  is  also  made  in 
blast  furnaces,  though,  as  indicated  below,  it  never  really  belonged  in 
that  class.  However  that  may  be,  since  1897  an  important  change  in 
manufacturing  has  occurred,  so  that  ferrosilicon  can  be  and  is  now 
largely  made  by  electro-metallurgical  processes. 

The  value  of  ferrosilicon  depends  on  the  "  silicon  content " — that 
is,  the  amount  of  silicon  present — so  that  a  ferrosilicon  of  8  per  cent 
silicon  is  worth  correspondingly  less  than  the  ferrosilicon  of  50  per 
cent  silicon.  The  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  only  runs  about  as  high 
as  15  per  cent  silicon,  whereas  the  electrical-furnace  product  runs 
from  50  per  cent  silicon  up  and  has  a  correspondinglj^  higher  value. 
Yet  all  these  kinds  of  ferrosilicon  are  now  being  admitted  for  duty, 
whatever  their  value,  on  a  basis  of  $4  per  ton. 
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The  official  figures  of  the  importations  of  ferrosilicon  show  three 
marked  facts  as  between  the  year  1897  and  the  year  1907 :  First,  that 
the  importations  have  increased  from  1,324.93  tons  to  12,G53.12  tons; 
second,  that  the  value  per  ton  has  increased  from  $17.G0  to  $72.26. 
which,  of  course,  is  due  to  the  fact  of  the  increasing  importations  or 
the  electric-furnace  product  with  its  correspondingly  higher  values; 
third,  that  the  equivalent  percentage  of  duty  on  an  ad  valorem  basis 
has  consequently  diminished  from  22.73  per  cent  to  5.54  per  cent. 
The  figures  by  years  are  as  follows: 


Year. 

Doty  per 
ton. 

Tonnage. 

Value  per 
ton. 

Equivalent 
percentage 

on  ad 
valorem 

baslB. 

i89a:i:!iir""iiii~"iiiiiiiiii~i"i~iiii"i~iiiiii"~ 

$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 

1,324.93 

67** 
1,559.26 
4,666.25 
546.22 
3.567.63 
23,79->.35 
6,262.04 
6,833.99 
10,275.20 
12,653.12 

$17.60 
21.92 
24.00 
36.85 
30.92 
20.77 
24.63 
83.30 
48.93 
60.07 
72.26 

22.73 
18.24 
16.66 
10.92 
12,94 

1903lI"IIIIIIII~II~~III"~~IIIIIIIIIIIII"II~ri"II" 

1904 

19.20 
16.24 
12.01 

1H05 

1906 

1907 

8.18 
6.66 
6.54 

The  only  way  to  secure  proper  protection  on  ferrosilicon  is  to  re- 
move it  entirely  from  the  class  of  pig  iron  and  put  it  with  such 
other  ferro  alloys  as  are  made  by  both  uie  blast  furnace  and  the  elec- 
tric processes.  Ferrosilicon,  whether  in  the  form  of  pigs  or  other- 
wise, never  really  belonged  in  the  class  with  pig  iron.  To  make  a 
ton  of  it  bv  the  blast-furnace  process  costs  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  for  labor  cost  alone,  besides  requiring  twice  as  much  fuel  as  to 
make  a  ton  of  ordinary  pig  iron. 

The  total  labor  cost  in  making  ferrosilicon,  if  we  regard  the  entire 
cost  of  the  manufacture  from  mining  the  ore  to  the  complete  ferro- 
silicon, is  doubtless  at  least  80  per  cent  to  90  per  cent.  If  we  take 
the  actual  cost  of  the  blast-furnace  process  alone,  it  is,  as  before 
stated,  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as  in  making  pig  iron ;  and 
if  we  compare  this  blast-furnace  part  of  the  manufacture  alone  with 
the  cost  abroad,  we  have  a  striking  contrast  in  the  wages  paid. 
From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  after  careful  inquiry,  we 
believe  that  these  comparative  costs  of  labor  would  be  as  follows : 


Europe. 


United  States. 


Ordinary  unsMIed  labor 

Skilled  labor 


-per  day— 
do 


|0.50to90.60 
.80  to  1.00 


$1.80  to  $2.00 
2.50  to  8.60 


We  understand  that  foreign  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  (of  10  per 
cent  silicon  content)  is  being  offered  at  the  present  time  at  New 
York  and  at  Philadelphia  on  a  basis  of  $22.50  per  ton,  duty  paid. 
The  average  cost  of  making  our  10  per  cent  grade  during  the  last 
four  years  nas  been  about  $21.50  per  ton  at  furnace  (in  the  Hocking 
Valley),  which,  with  freight  added,  means  $25.20  at  New  York  and 
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$24.80  at  Philadelphia,  without  figuring  in  any  profit  whatever.  In 
other  words,  the  foreign  manufacturers  can  pay  $4  per  ton  duty  and 
sell  their  products  here  at  from  $2.70  to  $2.30  per  ton  less  than  our 
cost  price,  without  including  in  such  cost  any  profit  whatever  for  us. 
The  following  tabulation  shows  this  clearly : 

Our  average  cost  for  the  last  four  years  for  putting  down  10  per  cent 
ferrosilicon  in  Philadelphia,  without  any  allowance  whatever  for 
proflt  $24. 80 

Foreign  value  of  imported  10  per  cent  ferrosilicon  per  ton,  say $16. 75 

Eximnses  for  freight,  brokerage,  etc.,  about  10  per  cent,  say 1.75 

Duty  at  $4  per  ton 4.00 

Selling  price  of  imiK)rted  ferrosilicon  at  Philadelphia $22.60 

Advantage  to  foreigners 2.30 

To  put  us  on  an  equal  basis  in  that  territory  with  the  foreigner 
even  without  any  profit  to  ourselves,  we  need  a  duty  of  $6.30  on  10 
per  cent  ferrosilicon,  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign  value,  would 
equal  about  37^  per  cent.  And  if  we  regard  territory  somewhat 
nearer  our  furnace,  as,  for  instance,  between  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burg, we  need  a  protection  of  30  per  cent  to  35  per  cent. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  limos  when  we  have  been  obliged 
to  make  sales  at  below  cost  to  hold  our  trade  or  to  get  rid  of  a  sur- 
plus stock,  and  about  the  only  times  when  we  can  get  into  the  eastern 
market  are  those  when  the  foreign  supply  happens  to  be  short  while 
there  is  a  local  demand  for  immediate  delivery.  But  the  situation 
is  srnnmed  up  when  we  say  that  at  the  present  time  we  have  been 
practically  driven  out  of  the  eastern  market  and  can  not  compete 
profitably  in  the  Pittsburg  territory. 

We  do  not  ask  for  the  required  protection  on  the  ground  that  ours 
is  an  infant  industry  needing  encouragement,  but  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  an  old  industry  threatened  with  extinction.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  there  were  in  the  Hocking  Valley  seven  or  eight  blast  furnaces 
making  silicious  iron.  To-day  our  company  is  the  only  one  left, 
and  even  we  for  a  long  period  have  been  unable  to  keep  our  furnace 
in  steady  operation,  w-iiile  at  the  same  time  the  importers  have  been 
bringing  over  and  selling  the  foreign  product.  Possibly  our  industry 
might  have  been  able  to  maintain  itself  on  the  present  duty  if  condi- 
tions of  manufacture  had  not  changed  so  tremendously,  but  as  it  is 
now  there  is  no  hope  for  us  except  in  a  change  of  the  tariff. 

We  do  not  wish  to  object  to  the  electric- furnace  manufacturers 
I'eceiving  proper  protection,  but  we  do  firmly  believe  that  manu- 
facturers of  blast-furnace  ferrosilicon  should  also  receive  due  con- 
sideration in  the  tariff,  and  we  beg  that  the  same  may  be  accorded  us. 

We  therefore  ask  that  you  remove  ferrosilicon  from  paragraph 
122  in  the  tariff  and  put  it  in  paragraph  183  with  the  other  ferro 
alloys  (except  ferromanganese,  as  to  which  the  facts  are  very  differ- 
ent and  in  which  we  are  not  interested).  We  also  ask  that  you  insert 
in  paragraph  183,  in  order  to  prevent  any  doubt  of  the  intention  of 
Congress,  some  such  words  as  ''  whether  i)ro(luced  in  electric  furnace, 
in  blast  furnace,  or  by  chemical  process,  or  otherwise."  As  to  the 
rate  of  duty,  as  before  pointed  out,  we  need  a  protection  of  about  37^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem  (on  the  foreign  value)  to  compete  (even  without 
reckoning  profit  to  us)   with  the  foreign  product  at  the  seaboard, 
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though  possibly  30  per  cent  or  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  enable 
us  to  compete  in  the  Pittsburg  territory. 

We  are  authorized  to  state  that  we  speak  also  for  the  Ashland  Iron 
Mining  Company,  of  Ashland,  Ky.,  who  also  did  manufacture  ferro- 
silicon  by  the  blast-furnace  process,  but  who  for  a  long  time  have 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  such  manufacture.     We  are,  sir, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Bessie  Ferrosilicx)n  Co. 


PHILIP  BATTER  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  WRITES  RELATIVE 
TO  TUNGSTEN  ORES  AND  CONCENTRATES. 

New  York,  December  31,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  \Vays  and  Means  Commiltee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  2>.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Walter  M.  Stein,  president  of  the  Primos  Chemical 
Company,  of  Primos,  Pa.,  submitted  a  brief  on  November  17,  1908, 
on  steel-nardening  metals. 

In  the  first  two  paragraphs  Mr.  Stein  states  that  this  brief  is  sub- 
mitted on  behalf  oi  the  industry  of  manufacturing  ferrotungsten,  etc. 
He  furthermore  claims  that  the  brief  is  submitted  on  behalf  of  the 
industry  of  mining  tungsten  ores,  etc. 

We  are  in  the  business  of  importing  tungsten  ores  and  concentrates 
from  foreign  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  are  working  a  mining 
property  in  Colorado  producing  wolfram. 

We  want  to  state  tnat  Mr.  Stein's  statement  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  tungsten  ore  in  this  country  amounts  to  $8  per  unit  of 
timgstic  acid  and  ton  of  ore  of  2,000  pounds  or  to  $480  per  ton  of 
concentrates  is  incorrect. 

>  In  a  report  made  under  date  of  October  14,  1908,  by  Frederick  H. 
Minard  on  the  property  known  as  the  '^Clarasdorf  Tungsten  Mill/'  a 
statement  was  embodied  as  follows: 

PRODUCTION. 

From  the  date  on  which  the  mining  of  tungsten  ores  began  on  the 
Ropers  patent  up  to  the  time  the  property  was  taken  over  by  the 
Philip  ^Bauer  Company  the  following  production  was  made : 


- 

Pounds. 

Per 
cent 
WOa. 

Potmds 
concen- 
trates. 

Percent 
WOi  con- 
centrates. 

Valne 
per  ton. 

Per 

cent 

mill 

saving. 

Total 
value. 

Sorted  ore: 

Upper  tract 

2,890.331 
274, 0o3 

12.  30 
11.  or, 

10.50 

313,772 
145, :  00 

62.74 
5C.  06 

$313.  70 

2*.s.;,o 

29.21 

65.17 
40.00 

$49,216.13 

20,H:«.97 

4,002.52 

Lower  trart 

Cmde  ore,  lower  tract 

Total 

4,017,979 

12.02 

459,072 

74,052.62 



The  average  price  paid  for  this  production  was  $5  per  unit  of  WO3, 
the  liighest  and  lowest  returns  having  been  $6  and  S3. 25. 

The  poor  mill  saving  from  this  production  is  accounted  for  from 
the  fact  that  the  ore  was  milled  in  six  different  plants  scattered  all 
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over  the  country.  None  of  them  was  adapted  to  the  concentration 
of  tun^ten  ores,  as  they  were  all  old  mills  erected  for  the  treatment 
of  gold  ores  and  used  stamps  as  crushing  machinery,  which  slimed 
the  wolframite. 

A  statement  of  profit  and  loss  in  operating  under  this  Stevens 
lease  is  as  follows: 

Paid  out  in  royalties $18,513.13 

Operating  cost 39,539.49 

Profit 16,000.00 

Total 74,052.62 

From  this  you  will  see  that  on  a  total  value  of  $74,052.62,  there 
was  a  profit  of  $34,503.13,  at  prices  ranring  between  $6  down  to  $3.25 
per  umt  and  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  and  the  fact  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  mining  at  that  time  was  done  in  a  very  crude  way,  as  was 
also  the  milling. 

This  shows  that  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stein  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  $8  per  unit  must  be  erroneous. 

Furthermore,  we  produced  on  our  property  during  the  months  of 
May,  June,  and  July,  1908,  153,000  pounds  of  concentrates,  averaging 
53  per  cent,  which  would  be  4,284  units,  at  a  cost  of  $12,700  for  min- 
ing, carting,  milling,  concentrating,  etc.,  or  at  an  average  cost  of  less 
than  $3  per  unit  and  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Stein^s  tabulation  of  wages  in  principal  tungsten 
ore-producing  districts,  we  beg  to  say  that  his  statements  are  correct, 
but  the  countries  mentioned  by  him,  viz,  Portugal,  Spain,  Bohemia, 
and  Argentine  are  only  very  small  producers  of  wolfram  ores  and 
concentrates,  and  the  quantity  produced  by  these  countries  is  hardly 
in  excess  of  500  to  750  tons  or  wolfram,  "and  we  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  production  of  these  countries  combined  reaches  any- 
where near  this  quantity. 

The  principal  producing  country  of  wolfram  in  the  world  to-day 
is  not  the  United  States,  nor  is  it  any  of  the  countries  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Stein.  The  principal  producing  country  of  wolfram  to-day  is 
Australia  and  the  Straits  Settlement.  This  fact  is  very  well  known  to 
every  man  in  the  tungsten  business. 

We  have  no  figures  on  hand  at  the  present  time  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  in  Australia  and  as  to  the  miners'  wages,  but  this  infor- 
mation can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  American  consuls  in  Australia 
and  partly  from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

To  our  best  knowledge  the  wages  of  miners  in  Australia  are  in 
excess  of  those  paid  to  miners  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore, 
the  cost  of  production  in  Australia  is  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Australia  and  the  Straits  are  by  far  the  largest  producers  of  wolfram 
ores  and  concentrates,  supplying  about  2,000  to  3,000  tons  annually. 

Colorado,  and  especially  feoulder  County,  can  produce  wolfram 
cheaper  than  any  other  district  in  the  world. 

Furthermore,  the  amount  of  tungsten  produced  in  the  United 
States  is  not  sufficient  to  come  anywhere  near  the  demand  for  tungsten 
in  this  country,  which  statement  can  be  corroborated  by  the  York 
Metal  and  Alloy  Company,  of  York,  Pa.,  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  other  concerns. 
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To  our  knowledge,  there  are  four  manufacturers  of  tungsten  metal, 
tungstic  acids,  etc.,  in  this  country.  The  Primos  Chemical  Company 
is  one,  having  their  own  mine. 

There  is  another  concern  manufacturing  tungsten  metal  and  tung- 
stic acid,  also  working  their  mine  in  Colorado,  but  these  people 
exclusively  use  their  product  in  their  owii  manufacture,  and  do  not 
sell  in  the  market. 

There  are  two  manufacturers  of  tungsten  metal  and  tungstic  acid 
who  do  not  have  their  own  mines,  and,  therefore,  if  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent  should  be  put  on  wolfram  ores  and  concentrates,  as  petitioned 
by  Mr.  Walter  M.  Stein,  it  would  simply  mean  that  these  two  manu- 
facturing concerns,  which  are,  at  the  present  time  almost  entirely 
depending  upon  imported  wolfram  ores  and  concentrates,  would 
have  to  go  out  of  busmess,  as  they  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  com- 

gete  with  the  Primos  Chemical  Company,  and  the  Primps  Chemical 
ompany  would  control  the  market  of  tungsten  metal  and  tun-rstic 
acid  m  the  United  States  and  would  have  no  competition  \\  hatsoever 
in  this  country. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  government  to  restrict 
business,  but  to  further  business  and  encourage  competition,  we 
would  respectfully  request  that  no  duty  be  placed  on  wolfram  ores 
and  concentrates,  as  those  manufacturers  of  tungsten  metal  and 
tungstic  acid  who  do  not  have  their  own  mines  would  suffer  great 
hardships  and  practically  be  driven  out  of  business,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  increase  the  cost  of  these  metals  to  the  steel  trade. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Philipp  Bauer  Co. 
O.  Wehrenbepg, 

Vice-President. 


TOBE  (PA.)  METAL  ANB  ALLOY  CO.  STJBUITS  STATEMENT  BEL- 
ATIVE  TO  TXTNOSTEN  ANB  MOLYBDENUM  PBODUCTS. 

York,  Pa.,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  iiepresentatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  Oiu*  attention  has  been  called  to  the  brief  submitted  on 
November  17,  1908,  to  your  honorable  committee  by  Mr.  Walter  M. 
Stein,  president  of  the  Primos  Chemical  Company,  Primos,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.,  on  the  subject  of  steel  alloys  and  metals,  purport- 
ing to  be  acting  in  behalf  of  the  whole  of  that  industry  in  the  United 
States,  not  only  of  the  metals  and  alloys,  but  also  of  the  ores  thereof. 

We  are  the  principal  .Vmerican  competitor  of  the  Primos  Chemical 
Company  in  tun^ten  and  molybdenum  products  and  are  therefore 
much  interested  m  the  brief  submitted,  and  any  subsequent  action 
your  conunittee  might  recommend  on  the  readjustment  of  tariff 
schedules. 

COST   OF   ore    production. 

While  we  have  not  the  actual  cost  figures  in  hand,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing tungsten  ore  quoted  by  Mr.  Stein  must  be  very  excessive,  as 
we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  when  tungsten  ore  (wolframite)  is  selling 
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at  $8  per  unit  and  ton  of  2,000  pounds  (sav  on  basis  of  60  per  cent 
ore,  $480  per  ton)  the  miners  are  satisfiecl  that  they  are  getting  a 
good  round  profit.  The  cost  therefore  can  not  be  $8  per  unit  for  pro- 
duction. We  believe  Messrs.  Philipp  Bauer  Company,  68  Broad 
street,  New  York  City,  can  furnish  your  committee  withexact  cost  of 
production,  as  they  are  the  only  other  considerable  producers  of 
tungsten  ore  (wolframite)  in  the  United  States  that  is  sold  on  the 
open  market. 

The  Primos  Chemical  Company  is  the  only  manufacturer  of  tung- 
sten products  for  the  market  in  this  country  who  own  their  own 
mines,  and  consequently  by  the  impost  of  duty  on  turgsten  ore,  it 
would  mean  an  absolute  and  sole  monopoly  of  tlie  business  for  them, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  for  us,  or  any  other  manufeeturer  not 
owning  mines,  to  compete,  thus  eompellirg  all  independent  metal 
and  alloy  manufacturers  to  go  out  of  busine^^s.  From  this  you  will 
quickly  see  that  it  would  be  a  serious  hardship  not  only  to  the  metal 
and  alloy  manufacturers,  but  also  to  the  steel  and  otlier  industries 
to  impose  a  duty  on  tungsten  ore. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  praetically  impossible  to  huy  a  ton 
of  American  wolframite  tor  ccmpetitive  use,  for  the  following  retson: 
The  Primos  Chemical  Company  manufacture  their  own  proxluction 
and  naturally  would  not  sell  ore  to  their  competitors.  The  only 
other  manufacturers  owning  their  own  mines  manufacture  for  their 
own  use  only,  and  we  are  reUably  informed  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  for  their  own  use.  The  small  independent  miners  producing 
low-grade  ores,  which  must  be  concentrated,  sell  all  their  crude 
ore  to  the  mills  for  concentration,  and  that  is  therefore  practically 
controlled  through  the  above  concerns.  The  present  production 
of  the  only  other  considerable  producer  of  wolframite  (Bauer  Com- 
pany) is  all  contracted  for.  This  situation  leaves  the  several  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  of  metals  and  alloys,  who  do  not  own  their 
own  mines,  entirely  dependent  on  forei^  wolframite,  domestic  pro- 
duction not  being  nearly  enough  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  Stein's  last  paragraph  therefore,  that  he  has  considered  all 
interests,  is  rather  ambiguous  and  misleading. 

We  feel  that  it  is  not  your  desire  nor  intention  to  recommend  legis- 
lation creating  such  a  monopoly,  which  would  be  the  means  of  destroy- 
ing all  independent  competition  and  placing  all  the  steel  and  lamp 
makers  at  the  mercy  of  one  concern. 

Our  position  on  molybdenum  ore  is  practicallv  the  same  as  that  of 
tungsten,  excepting  that,  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goe^,  no  manu- 
facturer of  molybeienum  products  owns  their  own  mines.  In  fact 
there  is  little,  if  any,  produeed  in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  any 
impost  of  duty  on  same  would  mean  a  relative  restriction  on  this 
industry,  to  no  apparent  purpose. 

DUTY   ON   FINISHED   PRODUCTS. 

We  very  heartily  indorse  Mr.  Strings  petition  for  an  increase  of 
tariff  on  products  of  tungsten  and  molybeienum,  such  as  the  metals, 
their  allo3^s,and  the  salts  and  acids  thereof.  These  are  probably  the 
most  ce)stly  alloys  that  there  are  manufactured,  anel  we  may  say,  from 
our  owTi  experience,  that  Air.  Stein's  statenumt  e)f  wagers,  ce)st  of  manu- 
facturing materials,  etc.,  contained  in  his  brief  are  substantially 
correct. 
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We  respectfully  submit  that  the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  inadequate  protection  for  this  comparatively  new  industry 
in  the  United  States.  Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  respectfully 
ask  that  the  tariff  on  tungsten  and  molybdenum  metals,  alloys,  and 
the  salts  and  acids  thereof  be  adjusted  to  35  per  cent,  as  this  amount 
would  place  the  industry  on  about  an  equal  basis  of  competition  with 
foreign  manufacturers,  without  causing  any  injustice  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  products. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  of  some  weight  with  your  honorable  com- 
mittee in  its  deUberations  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  duty  on  tungsten 
and  molybdenum  metals,  alloys,  and  their  salts  and  acids,  when  we 
inform  you  that  during  the  recent  depression  in  business  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Germany,  the  United  States  manufacturers  had  to 
compete  even  more  than  usual  with  cheap  foreign  metals  and  alloys, 
caused  by  their  home  consumers  being  out  of  the  market,  destroy- 
ing the  business  of  our  own  domestic  industry  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  has  been  imposisble  to  compete  during  1908  with  said  foreign 
products  excepting  at  a  loss.  Had  the  duty  been  35  per  cent,  as 
respectfully  petitioned,  it  would  have  at  least  placed  the  foreign 
products  on  what  is  practically  American  cost  of  manufacture. 

It  would  also  be  beneficial  to  the  industry  to  have  the  duties  on 
tungsten  and  molybdenum  metals,  alloys,  their  salts  and  acids, 
specifically  named  m  the  schedules.  As  it  is  at  present  classified  by 
decisions  of  the  courts,  under  heading  of  metals  wrought  or  unuTOught. 
it  leaves  the  subject  continually  open  to  atta(k  by  individual 
interests,  and  consequent  uncertainty  and  instability. 

We  also  respectfullv  submit  that  this  being  a  practically  new 
industry  in  the  United.  States  it  should  be  fostered  and  protected  to 
those  not  owning  their  own  mines,  as  well  as  those  who  do,  by  leav- 
ing the  ores  on  the  free  list,  and  granting  further  protection  on  the 
finished  products. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  your  honorable  committee 
for  its  earnest  consideration. 

York  Metal  and  Alloy  Company, 
R.  W.  Emerton,  President. 


THE  WESTERN  FOUNDEY  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  FERRO- 
MANOANESE. 

Cortlaxdt  Building,  30  Church  Street, 

New  York^  December  31,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Committee,  Washingto?},  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  On  Tuesday,  December  15,  Ilobert  Gilchrist  appeared 

before  you  in  the  interests  of  the  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company 

and  requested  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  ferromano:anese. 

We  take  this  method  of  layin<2^  before  you  a  few  additional  facts. 

First.  We  inclose  herewith  letters  from  various  steel  makers  and 

users  of  ferromanganese  which  show  that  a  domestic  manufacturer 

of  ferromanganese  would  be  heartily  welcomed. 
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Second.  The  first  year  we  are  in  business  we  will  make  40  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  ferroman^anese  at  present  imported. 

Third.  Please  differentiate  in  this  respect  between  us  and  other 
manufacturers  who  have  appeared  before  you.  Tliev  have  discussed 
with  you  the  duty  on  the  product  of  an  established  business,  while 
our  request  for  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  on  ferromanganese 
is  simply  a  request  for  permission  to  establish  in  this  country  a  new 
industry — the  manufacture  and  sale  in  the  open  market  of  80  per 
cent  ferromanjjanese. 

Fourth.  Other  manufacturers  have  a  profit  assured  to  them  by  the 
duty  on  their  product.  This  is  not  the  case  with  us.  Our  cost  will 
be  $40  per  ton.  The  foreigner's  cost  is  $38.80  laid  down  in  this  coun- 
try with  the  duty  paid.  The  duty  simply  makes  the  foreigner's  cost 
approximate  ours.  If  you  will  protect  our  cost,  we  will  be  glad  to 
fignt  in  the  open  market  for  our  profit. 

Fifth.  Expert  testimony  before  you  shows  that  the  cost  of  steel 
is  $21.50  per  ton  and  that  the  cost  of  the  ferromanganese  in  a  ton 
of  steel  is  $0.60.  Ferromanganese  is  selling  to-day  at  $40.  The  duty 
is  one-tenth  of  this.  This  makes  the  duty  cost  the  steel  maker  $0.06 
per  ton. 

Our  cost  will  be  $40  per  ton,  and  if  you  remove  the  duty  of  $4  per 
ton  you  will  take  away  from  us  10  per  cent  of  our  cost  and  make  it 
impossible  for  us  to  go  in  business,  while  you  help  the  steel  maker 
only  to  the  extent  of  the  proportion  which  $0.06  bears  to  $2.50,  which 
is  twenty-eight  one-hunaretns  of  1  per  cent.  This  is  not  just*  Of 
course  any  reduction  of  the  duty  would  hurt  us  and  help  the  steel 
maker  in  the  same  proportion. 

Sixth.  We  have  letters  from  steel  makers,  letters  from  ferromanga- 
nese sellers,  and  practical  treatises  on  the  use  of  ferromanganese  in 
steel  making  by  tlie  most  expert  metallurgists  in  this  country,  which 
show  that  the  cost  of  the  ferromanganese  m  a  ton  of  steel  is  only  one- 
half  of  that  taken  as  a  basis  for  our  figures  in  this  letter  and  in  Mr. 
Gilchrist's  talk  before  you.  In  addition,  the  writer  has  for  twenty 
years  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  and  selling 
of  pig  iron  and  ferromanganese  to  steel  makers  and  knows  from  ex- 
perience that  the  above  statement  is  correct.  The  figures  used  in  our 
testimony  and  this  letter  are  taken  from  Mr.  Schwab's  testimony  be- 
fore you  and  are,  we  think,  amply  low  enough  to  prove  our  case,  al- 
though in  fact  they  should  be  cut  in  two. 

Finally,  no  matter  how  much  the  present  tariff  schedule  may  need 
revising,  we  believe  that  any  revision  which  deprives  us  of  the  op- 
portunity to  establish  a  new  business  in  this  country  is  manifestly 
unjust,  providing  always  that  such  business  will  not  injure  others 
while  benefiting  us  alone.  We  are  satisfied  to  leave  to  your  judgment, 
after  analyzing  the  figures  we  have  given  and  the  letters  we  inclose, 
whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  asking  you  to  retain  on  ferro- 
manganese the  present  duty  of  $4  per  ton. 
Yours,  truly, 

Western  Foundry  Supply  Co., 
R.  Gilchrist. 
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Philadelphia,  December  22^  1908, 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of  19th  instant  received.     For  a  reliable 
supply  of  ferromanganese,  quality  and  other  things  being  equal,  we 
should  certainly  feel  like  favoring  the  home  production. 
Yours,  truly, 

Bruall  Streckhouse,  President. 


Philadelphia,  December  21^  1908. 
WESTFaRN  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  favor 
of  the  19th  instant  advising  that  vou  are  contemplating  erecting 
a  blast  furnace  for  the  production  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese. 

We  certainly  believe  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be  welcomed  by 
all  ferromanganese  users.    We  always  prefer  to  buy  domestic  rather 
than  imported  material  when  we  can  get  the  same  quality  and  price. 
We  are,  very  truly,  yours. 

The  Midvale  St^el  Company, 
H.  L.  Hu»iPHREY,  Buyer. 


Denver,  Colo.,  December  24^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City.  * 
Gent^men  :  Your  letter  of  December  19  in  regard  to  manufacture 
of  ferromanganese  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  pay- 
ing venture,  inasmuch  as  the  use  of  the  smelted  product  is  very  large 
and  on  the  increase.  If  you  had  the  right  kina  of  ore,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  whv  ferromanganese  can  not  be  made  as  cheaply  in  this 
country  as  in  Europe.  We  are  using  several  thousand  tons  per  annum 
and  importing  all  of  it  from  Europe.  Of  course,  everything  being 
equal,  would  give  the  preference  to  material  manufactured  in  this 
country. 

Yours,  truly,  S.  G.  Pierson. 

Philadelphia,  December  22, 1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  December  19  has  been  referred  to  the 
writer  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the 
consumers  of  ferromanganese  would  welcome  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  who  would  dispose  of  his  output.  You  undoubtedly  would 
have  to  meet  foreign  competition  and  furnish  at  the  same  price  a 
metal  of  a  Quality  as  good  as  the  imported.  The  use,  however,  of 
this  material  is  constantly  increasing,  and  the  prospects  are,  with 
the  larger  proportion  of  open-hearth  steel  which  is  being  manu- 
factured each  year,  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  consumption 
in  this  country  will  be  double. 
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Before,  however,  going  into  the  manufacture,  it  would  be  well  to 
make  certain  of  an  ore  supply,  as  the  deposits  of  manganese  ore  in 
this  country  have  been  very  disappointing.  If,  however,  the  furnace 
where  the  metal  is  made  is  located  near  tide  water,  you  would  have 
the  benefit  of  using  imported  ore  when  domestic  ore  was  not  avail- 
able. 

Yours,  truly,  Frank  Tenney, 

Assistant  to  President. 

Coatesville,  Pa.,  December  22^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentt.emen:  We  have  your  favor  of  19th,  and  carefully  note  con- 
tents. We  use  from  100  to  125  tons  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese 
per  month.  We  always  try  to  keep  a  goodly  stock  on  hand,  as  it  is 
an  imported  article,  and  we  would  welcome  very  much  a  good  source 
of  domestic  supply,  where  we  could  order  in,  say,  one  car  per  week 
regularly,  so  as  to  avoid  having  so  much  money  tied  up  in  it.  As  it 
is  now,  we  do  not  feel  safe  unless  we  have  at  least  two  months'  stock 
on  hand,  which  at  the  high  price  of  this  material  ties  up  considerable 
capital.  We  think  there  are  numerous  other  mills  which  would  wel- 
come a  home  supply.  If  you  go  into  the  matter,  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  take  the  matter  up  with  you  later.  At  present  we  are 
supplied  for  the  first  half  of  1909. 
Yours,  etc., 

LuKENS  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 


New  York,  December  81^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  communication  of  December  19  in  regard  to  ferro- 
manganese is  before  us.  We  most  certainly  would  purchase  our  sup- 
ply of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  in  this  country  provided  wie  could 
get  as  good  a  price  and  as  good  an  article  as  we  can  from  abroad.  It 
would  appear  to  us  there  is  no  question  whatever  but  what  you  could 
dispose  or  all  the  ferromanganese  you  might  make. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Gould  Coupler  Company, 
F.  a.  Huntley, 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  December  28, 1908. 
The  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Kenlying  to  yours  of  the  10th,  beg  to  advise  that  we 
most  certainly  would  prefer  domestic  ferromanganese  to  the  foreign 
and  if  we  can,  at  any  time,  buy  same  at  an  even  figure,  you  may  rest 
assured  that  we  will  in  every  instance  specify  domestic. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Bucyrus  Steel  Casting  Company, 
C.  F.  Vollmer. 
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Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  22^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  CJompany, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  valued  letter  of  the  19th,  and  note  that 
you  are  contemplating  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  80  per  cent 
lerromanganese,  and  ask  our  opinion  as  to  whether  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  welcomed  by  domestic  consumers. 

The  purchasing  of  imported  80  per  cent  ferro  has  always  seemed 
to  us  undesirable,  and  we  would  very  much  prefer  purchasing  a 
domestic  article  at  the  same  price,  thus  avoiding  annoyance  and  delay. 
We  hope  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  go  ahead  with  this  enterpri.se 
and  to  produce  the  material  profitably. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Allegheny  Steel  Company. 


PirrsBURO,  Pa.,  December  21^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y, 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  we  would 
be  pleased  if  some  one  would  manufacture  80  per  cent  ferromanga- 
nese  in  the  United  States,  and  if  such  were  the  case  we  would  be  dis- 
posed to  favor  them,  other  things  being  equal. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Union  Steel  Casting  Co., 
C.  C.  Smith,  President. 

Chicago,  III.,  December  2^,  1908. 
The  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

Neiv  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  19,  regarding  the 
proposition  of  manuiacturing  ferromangancse  from  Virginia  ores, 
our  use  of  ferromangancse  is  somewhat  limited,  so  that  we  are  not  ir 
good  position  to  advise  you  whether  its  production  would  be  profit- 
able; out  we  buy  some  quantity  of  it,  and  for  ourselves  would  say 
that  it  would  depend  somewhat  upon  the  quality  of  American  ferro- 
mangancse as  compared  with  foreign  as  to  whether  it  would  be  worth 
as  much  money  to  us.  Assuming  that  the  qualities  would  be  the 
same,  we  would  certainly  welcome  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
domestic  ferromangancse  on  basis  competitive  with  the  imported 
brands. 

We  trust  the  above  gives  you  the  information  desired. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

American  Radiator  Company, 
J.  H.  Borden,  Purchasing  Agent. 


Grand  Crcxssino,  III.,  December  22,  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  yours  of  the  19th,  we  should  think 
that  a  domestic  manufacturer  of  ferromangancse  ought  to  find  a 
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ready  market  for  his  output,  provided,  of  course,  that  he  can  com- 
pete as  to  quality  and  price  with  the  foreign  production. 

If  you  snould  decide  to  go  into  the  manuiacture  of  this  material 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  name  upon  our  buying  ledger. 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  again,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Grand  Crossing  Tack  Co. 


Mahwah,  N.  J.,  December  S2j  1908. 
Messrs.  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  regard- 
ing 80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  we  would  not  object  to  using  the 
domestic  article;  in  fact,  we  would  prefer  it  at  equal  prices  to  the 
foreign. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

American  Brake  Shoe  and  Foundry  Co., 
H.  T.  WiNGERT,  Purchasing  Agent. 


PrrrsBURG,  December  23^  1908. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers, 

Secretary  Western  Foundry  Suj>ply  Company^ 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant. 
In  normal  times  there  is  something  like  200,000  tons  of  80  per 
cent  ferromanganese  used  in  this  country,  all  of  which  is  coming  in 
from  abroad,  except  what  is  made  by  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
for  their  own  use  from  foreign  ores.  The  latter  company  have  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  money  in  hunting  for  manganese  ore  in  this 
country,  and  have  decided  that  there  are  no  large  bodies  of  suitable 
quality. 

Before  buildinjy  a  furnace  in  Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  making 
ferromanganese,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  determine  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  your  ore.     If  you  have  the  ore,  it  seems  to  us  the 
manufacture  of  ferromanganese  should  be  a  profitable  venture. 
Yours,  truly, 

Willis  L.  King,  Vice-President. 

You  should  also  have  a  good  coke  supply.    I  believe  it  takes  over 
3  tons  of  coke  to  1  ton  of  ferromanganese. 


Pittsburg,  December  22,  1908. 
The  Western  Foundry  Supply  Coimpany, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  we  are 
not  in  the  steel  business  ourselves,  our  operations  only  going  so  far 
as  the  mining  of  iron  ore  and  making  pig  iron,  which  we  sell  to  the 
makers  of  steel.  We  also  sell  iron  ore  to  other  blast  furnace  com- 
panies.    From  the  knowledge  I  have  regarding  ferromanganese  I 
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would  think  that  your  proposition  was  a  good  one  if  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  ore  and  have  it  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  domestic  competition  in  this  line. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

United  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
Edwin  N.  Ohl,  President. 


CleveI/And,  Ohio,  Decemher  21^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  and  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Aclniowledging  jours  of  the  19th  instant,  we  bog  to 
say  that  there  is  a  large  market  in  this  country  for  80  per  cent  ferro-  / 
manganese,  and  if  you  can  manufacture  it  of  suitable  quality  at  a 
price  to  compete  with  the  imported  article  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  ffood  business. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  if  your  deposits  are  of  the 
right  sort  you  would  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  selling  them  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  who  are  the  only  makers  in 
this  country,  and  who  would  undoubtedly  welcome  the  opportunity 
of  getting  a  new  source  of  supply,  as  ores  of  this  description  are 
very  scarce. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Otis  Steel  Co.  (Ltd.), 

G.  Bartol,  General  Manager. 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  Decemher  21^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York  City. 
Gentlemen:  Your  favor  of  the  10th  instant,  by  your  Mr.  J.  A. 
Rogers,  with  regard  to  building  a  blast  furnace  for  the  production 
of  ferromanganese,  received  this  morning. 

In  reply  we  would  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  in  our  judgment 
there  would  be  no  question  whatever  with  regard  to  the  sncccss- 
ful  sale  of  this  proposed  product,  provided  you  could  furnish  the 
quality,  even  at  the  same  price  as  now  paid  for  the  imported 
commodity. 

You  doubtless  have  made  calculations  to  learn  what  your  cost 
of  production  will  be,   so  that  you   can   probably   determine   for 
yourselves  what  prices  you  can  afford  to  name. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Wellman-Seaver-Morgan   Company, 
Herbert  P.  Glidden,  Sales  Department. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  21, 1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  19th,  in  reference  to  the  construction  of 
a  blast  furnace  in  Virginia  for  the  manufacture  of  80  per  cent  ferro- 
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manganese.  The  only  interest  we  have  in  the  matter  is  the  purdiase 
on  this  material  at  the  lowest  possible  price;  that  is,  of  course,  it 
makes  no  difference  to  us  whether  it  comes  from  abroad  or  whether 
it  is  purchased  in  the  United  States.  We  simply  buy  it  where  we 
can  get  it  the  cheapest  and  of  a  grade  which  we  require. 

If  you  have  manganese  ore  enough  in  Virginia  and  of  a  grade 
suitable  for  making  this  alloy,  the  proposition  should  not  be  a  bad 
one.  If,  however,  you  are  obliged  to  buy  foreign  ores,  you  are  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  foreign  mine  owners,  and  when  the  selling 
price  of  ferro  is  at  a  point  where  good  profits  can  be  made,  the  price 
of  tlie  ore,  you  will  find,  has  also  advanced. 

I  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  material  has 
not  been  produced  in  this  country,  as  there  is  an  immense  tonnage  of 
it  consumed,  and  even  the  Steel  Corporation,  who  ordinarily  manu- 
facture it  for  their  own  consumption  only,  are  sometimes  buyers  of 
the  imported  material. 

At  present  prices  I  should  not  imagine  there  would  be  much  of  a 
margin  of  profit,  although,  of  course,  you  have  the  $4  a  ton  duty  in 
your  favor*    From  the  best  information  I  can  get  the  present  market 

S rices  are  fairly  above  the  cost  of  production  to  the  foreign  pro- 
ucers.  We  always  make  our  purchases  through  reputable  brokers, 
and  shipments  are  made  as  specified  on  our  contracts.  All  the  details 
of  the  importation  of  this  stuff  are  handled  by  these  brokers  and 
there  is  really  no  inconvenience  to  us. 

Yours,  truly,  Jno.  N.  Allen, 

General  Purcliasing  Agent. 


PiTiSBURG,  Pa.,  December  21^  1908. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Rogers, 

Western  Foundry  Supply  Company^ 

New  York^  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  would  say 
that  I  would  certainly  welcome  any  enterprise  lookinj^  toward  domes- 
tic production  of  80  per  cent  ferronianganese,  and  while  we  are  small 
users  compared  to  some  of  our  larger  steel  mills,  I  believe  they  will 
all  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  large  field  open  to  some  one  who  will 
take  the  initial  step  in  this  direction. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Carbon  Steel  Company, 
S.  M.  Wet3iore, 

General  Superintendent. 


C0ATESVILI.E,  Pa.,  Decefnher  23,  1908. 
The  Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen  :  Acknowledging  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  19th  in- 
stant, we  note  that  you  have  extensive  manganese-ore  properties  in 
Virginia  and  are  seriously  considering  the  advisability  of  erecting  a 
blast  furnace  for  the  production  of  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  and 
inquiring  our  opinion  of  the  proposition. 
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Responding,  beg  to  remark  that  we  think  very  favorably  of  it, 
providing,  oi  course,  you  have  strictly  first-class  ore  from  which  you 
can  manufacture  80  per  cent  ferromanganese,  equal  in  quality  to  the 
imported  article  and  at  sufficiently  low  figures  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  same. 

Presume  you  realize,  too,  that  the  prospects  are  favorable  to  the 
present  import  duty  of  $4  per  ton  being  removed  from  ferroman- 
ganese. Everything  being  equal,  we  would  invariably  give  prefer- 
ence on  making  our  bids  to  the  article  of  domestic  manufacture. 

Thanking  you  for  addressing  us  on  the  subject,  and  awaiting  w4th 
interest  your  further  advices,  we  remain. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Worth  Bros.  Co., 

L.  F.  Nagle,  General  Sales  Agent. 


Milwaukee,  December  22^  1908. 
Western  Foundry  Supply  Company, 

New  York. 
Gentlemen  :  We  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  19th  instant,  ad- 
vising us  of  your  intention  to  open  up  extensive  manganese  prop- 
erties in  Virginia  and  placing  upon  the  market  an  80  per  cent 
ferromanganese,  and  askmg  an  expression  from  us  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  would  welcome  an  enterprise  of  this  kind. 

In  reply,  we  venture  to  say  that  a  domestic  blast  furnace  of  this 
kind  should  certainly  be  able  to  do  a  lucrative  business,  providing 
the  material  is  equal  to  that  imported. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  A.  Wurster, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Reading,  Pa.,  December  22^  1908. 


Western  Foundry  Supply  Companf, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  We  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  13th  instant,  and 
in  reply  would  say  we  can  hardly  advise  you  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
considering  a  blast  furnace  on  ferromanganese  in  this  country.  We 
have  purchased  ferromanganese  as  low  as  $37  a  ton,  and  have  also 
paid  almost  $200  a  ton.  The  market  at  the  present  time,  or  when 
we  last  bought,  was  $42. 

We  were  always  ojf  the  impression  that  ferromanganese  could  not 
be  made  in  this  country  at  that  price.  However,  we  may  be  wrong. 
We  further  understand  that  there  is  to  be  an  effort  to  have  the  tariff 
on  alloys  reduced,  which  would  undoubtedly  further  lower  this  price. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  matters  should  be  pretty  carefully  inves- 
tigated before  any  action  is  taken. 

Yours,  very  truly,  J.  Turner  Moore, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager, 

61318— 8CHED  0—09 ^13 
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HON.  L.  P.  PADGETT,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  OF  BOCKDALE  IBON 
CO.,  BOCKDALE,  TENH.,  BELATIVE  TO  FEBBOPHOSPHOBTTS. 

Rockdale,  Tenn.,  January  5,  1909. 
Hon.  L.  P.  Padgett,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of  De- 
cember 28,  which  has  been  carefully  noted.  The  main  ground,  I 
think,  for  increasing  the  duty  on  ferrophosphorus  is  that  it  costs 
three  times  as  much  to  make  it  as  it  does  pig  iron.  Pig  iron  comes  in 
on  a  $4  tariff,  and  on  that  ground  alone  I  think  the  duty  on  ferro- 
phosphorus should  be  $12.     All  I  want  is  a  reasonable  profit. 

As  to  other  people  manufacturing  ferrophosphorus,  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  have  a  patent  on  manufacturing  it  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  am 
the  only  one  in  the  world,  I  believe,  who  is  making  it  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace. They  make  it  abroad,  however,  in  an  electrical  furnace,  like 
all  of  the  other  alloys  are  made.  The  material  made  in  an  electrical 
furnace,  on  account  of  getting  such  an  intense  heat,  can  be  made 
much  higher  in  phosphorus  than  it  can  in  a  blast  furnace,  and  there- 
fore brings  a  higher  price.  The  users  of  ferrophosphorus,  which  are 
the  steel  plants  of  the  United  States,  would  prefer  the  higher  grade; 
that  is,  tne  25  per  cent  phosphorus  material,  and  the  highest  I  can 
make  in  a  blast  furnace  is  about  20  per  cent.  The  foreign  material 
running  25  per  cent  phosphorus  brmgs  from  $60  to  $75  per  ton, 
whereas  my  material  only  brings  from  $40  to  $48  per  ton.  If  there 
was  a  tariff  of  $12  or  $15  a  ton  on  this  foreign  product,  it  would 
almost  equalize  our  prices  and  allow  me  to  compete  with  this  high- 
grade  ferrophosphorus.  Anyhow,  I  think  the  I^'^nited  States  should 
protect  her  own  industries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  2,000  tons  of  ferrophosphorus  is  all  that 
is  used  per  year  in  this  country,  while  I  can  make  here  at  Rockdale, 
by  running  the  furnace  steadily  on  it  about  7,000  tons  a  year,  so  you 
can  see  that  the  demand  for  it  is  so  limited  that  it  really  does  not 
amount  to  very  much,  and  yet  I  think  I  should  be  protected  from 
foreign  material  coming  in  here  under  these  conditions,  or  at  least  to 
put  up  the  tariff  so  they  can  not  run  me  out  of  business,  as  they  have 
threatened  to  do. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  J.  Gray,  Jr. 


H.  B.  CONKLIN,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  WISjIES  LOW  BATE  OF  DTTTT 
PLACED  ON  FERR0MANOANE3E. 

145  Michigan  Boulevard, 
Chicago^  lll,^  January  11^  1909, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Gentlemen  :  I  presume  you  all  realize  the  importance  of  putting 
ferromanganese  80  per  cent  on  the  lowest  possible  basis.  There  is 
no  80  per  cent  ferromanganese  produced  in  this  country ;  the  highest 
we*can  produce  with  our  ore  is  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  and  very  little 
of  it.  The  80  per  cent  ore  is  found  principally  in  Russia,  in  the 
Balkan  Mountains.  Such  ore  should  be  admitted  free.  The  80  per 
cent  grade  is  the  most  used  because  its  the  most  economical.    All  the 
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steel  plants  require  it,  and  the  thousands  of  foundries  are  learning 
the  value  of  it,  and  their  consumption  is  increasing  rapidly,  ana 
they  should  be  able  to  obtain  it  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Yours,  truly, 

H.  R.  Con  KLIN. 

MANGANESE  STEEL. 

TAYLOB  IBON  AND  STEEL  CO.,  HIGH  BBIDOE,  N.  7.,  SITBMITS 
BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  MANGANESE  STEEL. 

Tuesday,  December  5, 1908. 
To  the  Committee  on  Way?  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

The  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  of  High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  re- 
spectfully suggests,  in  view  of  the  recent  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  manganese  steel — i.  e.,  steel  containing  not  less  than  7  per 
cent  manganese — and  the  many  forms  and  shapes  of  useful  articles 
manufactured  therefrom,  such  as  safes,  vaults,  rails,  frogs  or  switches 
for  steam,  electrical,  or  industrial  railways,  grinding  or  crushing 
machinery,  or  parts  thereof,  excavating  or  dredging  machinery,  or 
parts  thereof,  car  wheels,  etc.,  that  the  new  act  should  contain  a  sep- 
arate and  distinct  clause  for  manganese  steel  so  that  all  uncertainty 
as  to  its  classification  will  be  eliminated. 

After  more  mature  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  than  could 
be  given  in  the  short  time  allotted  prior  to  the  filing  of  our  brief  on 
the  25th  of  November  «  ultimo,  we  conclude  as  to  this  article  specific 
duties  are  preferable  to  ad  valorem,  and  suggest  the  followmg  as 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  the  continued  success  of  this  industry  in 
the  United  States : 

All  manganese  steel,  i.  e.,  steel  containing  not  less  than  7  per  cent 
manganese,  whether  cast,  forged,  or  rolled,  valued  at  3  cents  and  not 
above  6  cents  per  pound,  2  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  6  cents  and 
not  above  9  cents  per  pound,  3  cents  per  pound;  valued  above  9  cents 
and  not  above  12  cents  per  pound,  3 J  cents  per  pound;  all  valued 
above  12  cents  per  pound,  4  cents  per  pound. 

This  will  not  afford  abnormal  profits,  but  is  believed  to  be  the 
minimimi  duty  that  will  protect  this  industry,  in  which  the  element 
of  labor  is  by  far  the  greatest  factor. 

It  may  be  further  said  that  home  competition  is  rapidly  growing 
and  the  consumer  is  assured  of  reasonable  prices  from  this  cause. 

The  Taylor  Iron  nnd  Stool  Company  is  preeminently  within  that 
class  referred  to  by  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber Century,  wherein  he  says : 

The  Republic  has  become  the  home  of  steel  and  this  is  the  age  of  steel. 
It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the  small  manufacturer  of  some 
6i»ecialty  in  steel  which  still  needs  a  measure  of  protection.  The  writer  hopes, 
If  such  there  be,  tl;e  cnmniittee  will  give  patient  atlention  to  such  cases.  It  is 
better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  these  too  much  rather  than  too  little  support. 
Every  enterprise  of  this  Icind  should  be  fostered.  The  writer  speaks  only  of 
the  ordinary  articles  and  forms  of  steel  as  being  able  to  stand  without  pro- 
tection. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Co. 
George  II.  Large. 

«  See  page  1892. 
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SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

[Paragraph  122.] 

THE  COLLUrS  COMPANY,  COLLIlSrSVILLEi  CONN..  AND  THE  AETNA 
NUT  COMPANY,  SOUTHINGTON,  CONN.,  ASK  FOE  KEMOVAL 
OE  SEDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  SCEAP  lEON  AND  STEEL. 

CoLLiNsviLLE,  CoNN.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  ^'ays  arid  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  for  consideration  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  m  framing  the  new  tariff  bill: 

We  are  consumers  of  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  in  the  manufacture 
of  bar  iron  and  tool  steel,  wliich  we  consume  ourselves  in  the  manu- 
facture of  edge  tools.  For  this  purpose  we  use  per  annum  about 
2,000  tons  of  scrap  iron  and  1,000  tons  of  scrap  steel. 

The  bar  iron  and  tool  steel  produced  form  the  basis  of  our  whole 
industry,  wliich  employs  about  900  men  and  is  the  support  of  this 
village. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  is  increasing 
annually  on  account  of  the  demand  from  the  West  and  possibly  the 
decreased  production  in  New  England. 

Althougn  we  are  about  the  only  consumers  of  high  carbon  steel 
scrap  in  5<[ew  England,  it  is,  at  tmies,  impossible  to  get  this  scrap 
witlun  the  limit  of  distance  which  transportation  charges  permit. 
Such  scrap  is  produced  to  some  extent  in  Canada,  but  we  think  is  not 
consumed  there.  Occasionally  we  have  obtained  it  there,  but  usu- 
ally the  duty  makes  the  cost  prohibitive.  On  account  of  occasional 
scarcity  we  are  obliged  to  carry  on  hand  sometimes  a  year's  supply  of 
steel  scrap  to  carry  us  over  periods  like  the  present,  when  the  produc- 
tion is  light. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  we  ask  that  the  matter  of  the  rate  of 
duty  on  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel  be  considered,  and,  if  consistent 
witn  protection  principles,  in  which  we  firmly  be.ieve,  we  suggest  that 
the  duty  be  removed  or  materially  reduced. 

We  tnink  the  continuation  of  the  present  duty  will  tend  to  encour- 
age steel  and  iron  making  in  Canada,  in  order  to  use  this  scrap  there, 
and  thus  take  awav  Canadian  markets  for  tool  steel  now  supplied  by 
United  States  producers. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  give  more  extensive  data  on  this 
question,  but  the  limited  time  makes  it  impossible. 
Yours,  truly, 

The  Collins  Company, 
By  William  Hill,  President. 

THE  iETNA  NUT  CO.,  STON'NGTON,  CONN.,  WISHE3  SCEAP  lEON 
AND  SCEAP  STEEL  PLACED  ON  FEEE  LIST. 

Stonington,  Conn.,  December  2,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  items  of  scrap 
iron  and  steel  which  enter  largely  into  our  manufacture  of  rolled  iron 
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and  steel  and  at  the  present  time  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  business.  The  new  formula  for  making  open-hearlh 
steel  rails  and  other  products  of  steel  has  created  such  a  domand  for 
melting  scrap  that  not  enough  is  made  in  this  country  to  supply  the 
demand  and  we  are  unable  to  supply  our  mill  one-half  capacity,  and  we 
respectfully  ask  that  you  endeavor  to  place  scrap  iron  and  steol  on  the 
free  list  in  the  coming  tariff  revision.  We  do  not  expect  that  w  ith 
scrap  material  free  of  duty  the  supply  will  be  great  enough  to  reduce 

E rices  which  are  now  advanced  about  50  per  cent  since  July  1,  1008, 
ut  we  do  hope  that  the  supply  will  be  nearer  the  actual  demand. 
Below  we  give  actual  figures  of  our  purchases  ending  July  1,  1907, 
in  which  year  our  profits  were  not  to  exceed  6  per  cent  on  our 
investment: 

Paid  for  scrap  bought  year  ending  July  1,  1907,  $144,661.19;  pay 
roll,  year  ending  July  1,  1907,  $124,994.59,  makmg  our  labor  cost 
nearly  equal  to  the  scrap  material. 

We  employ  about  200  men  and  have  a  plant  that  we  have  expended 
over  $250,000.  to  build  and  owing  to  the  present  scarcity  of  scrap 
material  we  are  unable  to  run,  and  without  relief  we  must  close  our 
mill  permanently,  and  we  think  the  same  will  occur  in  practically  all 
eastern  rolling  mills. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  any  attention  you  will  give  tins 
matter. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  uEtna  Nut  Company, 
J.  H.  Pratt,  President. 


CIAKK  B:aOS.  BOIT  CO.,  MILLBALE,   CONN.,  EECOMMENDS  BE- 
MOVAI  OF  DUTY  FROM  SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

MiLLDALE,  Conn.,  December  Z,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mean^  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  In  connection  with  the  consideration  of  paragraph  122, 
particularly  wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  we  believe 
it  would  be  of  benefit  to  manufacturer,  merchant,  and  consumer  if 
these  items  were  put  on  free  list.  We  are  producers  and  sellers  of 
iron  and  steel  scrap,  nevertheless  we  would  recommend  taking  off  all 
duty  on  this  *'raw  materiar'  item.  This  country  needs  all  the  raw 
material  in  the  way  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  that  can  be  encouraged 
across  our  borderland  or  to  our  shores.  When  once  American  labor 
and  equipment  has  been  applied,  then  protect  it  in  its  remanufac- 
tured  form. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Clark  Bros.  Bolt  Company, 
Chas.  H.  Clark,  President* 
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W.  p.  WOBTH,  OF  COATESVILLE,  PA.,  BECOMHENSS  THAT  SCRAP 
IRON  AND  STEEL  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Saturday,  December  19^  1908. 

(The  witness  affirmed.) 

Mr.  Worth.  We  are  manufacturers  of  jplates  and  tubes,  and  will 
be  within  six  or  eight  months  manufacturine  pig  iron.  We  are,  of 
course,  separate  entirely  from  the  trust,  and  you  have  had  a  great 
many  of  the  trust  officers  here — or,  we  will  say  corporation  men — 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  I  think  you  will  see  from  your  investi- 
gations that  it  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  for  the  independent  people 
to  stay  in  the  business,  and  especially  for  those  of  us  in  the  East, 
who  are  away  from  the  ore  supply,  guite  distant  from  the  coal  and 
coke  supply,  and  are  not  in  the  position  that  Mr.  Carnegie  said  they 
were  in  when  he  was  a  manufacturer  situated  at  Pittsburg,  that  he 
could  flap  his  wings  in  both  directions  and  find  trade.  \Vhen  we 
flap  to  the  east,  you  know  we  get  out  into  the  ocean.  We  have  only 
the  market  north  and  south,  and  for  a  short  distance,  possibly,  to  the 
west.  Therefore  I  think  that  we  are  in  this  position  to-day,  that  we 
want  relief  in  every  direction  we  can  possibly  secure  it  in. 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  charge  of  an  open-hearth  furnace  is  made 
up  of  scrap,  which  has  to  be  bought  outside.  When  the  Bessemer 
plants  were  in  operation  they  were  producing  scrap  all  the  time,  and 
the  scrap-iron  market  \^as  more  nearly  balanced;  but,  as  Mr.  Schwab 
told  you  the  other  day,  the  Bessemer  plants  are  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  there  will  not  be  any  of  them  here  in  five  years,  and  they  are 
rapidly  going  out  now,  and  as  a  result  their  place  is  being  filled  by 
the  open  hearth,  and  instead  of  the  Bessemer,  producing  scrap,  we 
have  the  open  hearth,  which  is  consuming  more  than  it  makes.  There- 
fore there  is  a  shortage  of  scrap.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
tariff  is  to  protect  capital  and  labor  employed  in  manufacturing. 
Nobody  manufactures  scrap  for  sale.  It  is  a  by-product,  you  know, 
or  it  is  the  result  of  wear  and  tear.    Therefore,  wny  protect  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this,  which  I  think  is 
more  relevant  to  that  question  than  the  question  of  protection. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  scrap  from  if  you  put  it  on  the  free 
list? 

Mr.  Worth.  Scrap  is  made  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that ;  and  all  the  world  consumes  it. 
Where  are  you  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Worth.  You  know  in  eastern  countries  there  is  not  much 
steel  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  could  not  get  it  out  of  any  European  coun- 
try.   They  consume  their  own  scrap. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  think  we  can  get  some  from  Africa  and  considerable 
from  south  of  us ;  but  it  is  not  so  much,  of  course^  that,  except  that 
if  we  could  get  free  scrap  we  expect  to  get  quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  it.  But  what  we  particularly  want  with  the  duty  off 
scrap  is  to  have  it  help  to  regulate  this  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  there  is  no  scrap  that  can  be  gotten  to  be  brought 
in  here,  what  good  is  it  going  to  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  There  will  be  a  great  deal  brought  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  arguing  for  the  tariff;  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  agree  with  the  gentleman  about  his  proposition  as  to  free 
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scrap;  but  I  am  interested  in  knowing  where  he  is  going  to  get  it, 
because,  necessarily,  scrap  is  not  like  rails  and  pig  iron  that  you  can 
ship  and  carry  cheaply ;  it  is  unwieldy. 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  lots  of  scrap  brought  from  California  right 
around  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  suppose  there  is  some. 

Mr.  Worth.  You  let  us  have  free  scrap  and  we  will  get  some  of 
it  in  here.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  have  it  free,  but  if  we  can 
not  get  it  free  we  would  rather  put  60  cents  on  it  and  make  a  revenue 
proposition  out  of  it.     You  can  not  import  it  to-day. 

It  there  is  one  thing  that  the  corporation  has  done  in  this  country 
it  is  to  steady  things.  We  have  been  free  from  those  violent  fluctu- 
ations which  were  experienced  before,  and  which  a  gentleman  would 
have  referred  to  on  the  stand  here  to-day  if  he  had  been  questioned 
a  little  further.  In  1899  we  had  a  regular  skyrocket  market,  you 
know,  and  pig  iron  was  up  to  $22,  $23,  or  $24;  and  since  the  cor- 

E oration  has  got  hold  of  things  and  a  large  lot  of  n\ills  have  been 
rought  together  we  have  had  a  steadier  market,  and  there  has  been 
less  money,  probably,  lost  and  made  in  speculation.  I  think  the 
scrap  position  to-day  is  this:  There  is  such  a  scarcity  of  scrap  that 
a  lot  of  speculators  get  hold  of  it,  and  -within  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
the  scrap  market  has  advanced  $10.  There  is  no  reason  for  it.  There 
is  no  advance  in  finished  material;  there  is  no  extra  amount  of  or- 
ders in  finished  material;  but  it  is  just  through  speculation.  Now, 
if  we  could  have  free  scrap  you  would  find  that  that  matter  would 
be  nicely  regulated  and  there  would  be  quite  a  lot  of  scrap  brought  in 
when  the  market  was  abnormally  high. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  agree  with  you  if  we  could  get  plenty  of  free 
scrap  it  conserves  our  natural  resources  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce the  finished  product  cheaply ;  there  is  no  question  about  that ;  but 
1  do  not  believe  you  are  going  to  get  much  scrap. 

Mr.  Worth.  I  believe  we  will  get  it  if  we  can  only  get  it  on  the 
free  list. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  argue  that  with  these  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Worth.  After  being  here  at  a  number  of  your  sessions,  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  quite  the  thing  for  the  eastern  people  to  come  here 
and  ask  for  relief  that  I  think  you  can  give  them.  1  thinlc  you  must 
have  seen  as  a  result  of  these  sessions  that  without  ore  and  with  coal 
at  a  great  distance,  we  are  at  a  great  disadvantage  in  manufacturing. 
Now,  we  have  got  a  great  deal  of  cajoital  invested,  and  thousands  of 
men  employed  m  our  eastern  industries,  and  they  will  be  very  seri- 
ously affected  if  we  do  not  get  the  relief  we  are  asking  for.  I  would 
like  to  see  scrap  put  on  the  iree  list,  or  at  least  with  nothing  more  than 
Si  60-cent  duty  on  it. 

I  would  like  also  to  see  as  much  of  a  reduction  on  ore  as  the  eastern 
producers  of  ore  can  stand.  I  am  not  here  particularly  advocating 
free  ore,  because  I  am  a  protectionist ;  I  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  and  I 
want  to  see  the  eastern  ore  producers  protected ;  but  you  know  there 
are  only  about  one  or  two  ore  interests  in  the  East,  and  their  ores  are 
rather  nigh  in  phosphorus,  and  I  think  it  would  be  to  their  advantage, 
really,  to  admit  some  blending  ore  at  a  pretty  low  duty  so  as  to  bring 
other  ore  in. 

Mr.  UnderwooF/.  What  is  the  difference  between  free  ore  and  free 
^crap?  Free  scrap  is  more  of  a  competitor  with  ore  in  this  country 
than  free  ore. 
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Mr.  WoRTH^  Yes;  but  a  duty  on  scrap  does  not  protect  anybody. 
It  is  not  manufactured. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that;  but  theoretically  it  is  more  of 
a  competitor  with  ore  in  this  country  than  all  the  free  ore  in  the  world 
you  could  bring  in,  if  you  get  the  scrap. 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  beg  to  differ  with  you  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Scrap  is  more  easily  and  less  expensively  con- 
verted into  pig  and  into  rails  than  the  ore. 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  talking  of  wrought 
scrap  for  milling  purposes.  You  can  use  about  so  much  scrap  in  an 
open-hearth  furnace,  and  you  can  not  use  much  more.  If  you  in- 
crease the  amount  of  scrap,  you  will  not  get  a  satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Worth.  And  if  you  use  too  little  you  will  not  get  a  successful 
heat. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  the  scrap  produces  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
ore? 

Mr.  Worth.  It  helps  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Worth.  And  if  scrap  was  manufactured,  you  understand  I 
would  not  be  here  to  plead  for  a  lower  duty,  or  a  much  lower  duty,  on 
it;  but  it  is  not  manufactured. 

Mr.  Randell.  Would  not  a  tariff  on  the  ore  give  an  artificial  value 
to  scrap? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  I  think  not.  My  idea  is  to  get  the  tariff  down  a 
little  on  the  ore  and  cut  it  off  scrap,  and  let  the  eastern  people  live. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  not  now  making  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  our  furnaces  very  well  along. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  made  your  arrangements  to  go  into  the 
making  of  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  present  tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  sir.  We  felt  this  way  about  it,  that  there  was 
quite  considerable  fluctuation  in  pig  iron  as  well,  and  we  simply,  for 
the  protection  of  our  other  industry  there,  were  obliged  to  go  into 
pig  iron. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  could  stand  $4  on  scrap? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  would  l)e  very  glad  to  see  free  scrap,  but  as  manu- 
facturers of  pig  iron,  putting  money  right  into  as  good  a  plant  as 
can  be  produced  to-day,  we  are  ready  to  see  pig  iron  reduced  60 
cents. 

The  Chahiman.  WTiat  is  pig  iron  now? 

Mr.  Worth.  Four  dollars.  If  you  will  take  half  the  duty  off  of 
ore  we  are  willing  for  50  cents  on  pig  iron.  If  you  sec  fit  to  admit 
ore  free,  we  are  willing  for  a  duty  on  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Three  dollars  instead  of  $4. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  but  we  would  want  free  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  cents  on  scrap? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  think  50  cents  on  scrap  will  be  a  maximum 
charge ;  make  it  a  revenue  proposition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  W^ith  ore  as  it  is  now  you  would  not  reduce  the  duty 
on  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  we  could  not.  My  friend  Mr.  Lukens  used  the 
word  "  corralled."    It  is  corralled.    Some  years  ago,  when  our  works 
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started,  and  others  in  the  East,  the  35  and  40  per  cent  ore  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  all  right.    To-day  it  is  not,  you  know. 

Mr.  Undkrwood.  If  you  get  free  ore,  where  will  you  get  it  from? 

Mr.  Worth.  From  Spain  and  Nova  Scotia  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  investigated  the  question  of  what  it 
will  cost  you  to  get  it? 

Air.  Worth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  it  cost  you,  per  ton  of  ore,  to  bring  it 
from  Cuba? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  very  thoroughly;  but  if 
you  give  us  free  ore,  or  a  small  duty  on  ore,  there  are  many  places 
from  which  we  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  thought  you  had  the  facts. 

Mr.  Worth. 'We  have  got  them,  in  a  general  way.  We  know  that 
ore  is  being  brought  in  here  now  from  Nova  Scotia  and  Spain,  right 
along,  and  from  Cuba. 

Air.  Underwood.  At  what  cost;   at  what  price? 

Mr.  Worth.  We  have  not  gone  into  figures.  I  can  not  give  you 
those  things;  but  we  know  it  will  help  us  just  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  it  will  help  you?  You  do  not  know  the 
facts?     I  think  it  probably  will  myself. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  know  that  large  quantities  of  ore  are  coming  in 
now.    AVill  it  not  help  us  that  much  more? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  it  will  help  you,  but  I  do  not  think  you 
know  it,  if  you  do  not  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes;  I  think  we  do,  in  a  general  way,  being  in  the  iron 
business  as  we  are.  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like  to 
bring  out,  and  that  is  about  the  dntv  on  Swedish  blooms — $12. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  i  want  to  hear  about.  We  heard 
about  that  yesterday.  What  is  the  use  of  keeping  that  $12  duty  on 
there? 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  no  use  in  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  good  will  it  do  to  take  it  off? 

Mr.  Worth.  It  will  help  us  wonderfully. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  will? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  could  give  you  a  good  deal  of  history  on  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  history  as  we 
do  for  the  reason  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Worth.  There  is  no  reason  to  have  it  tliere,  and  it  certainly  is 
a  great  injury  to  us  in  the  East.  We  have  got  to  depend  on  that 
iron,  vou  know,  and  we  feel  that  if  you  take  the  duty  off  it  will  ma- 
terially assist  us. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  use  that  iron  for? 

Mr.  Worth.  It  goes  into  the  manufacture  of  skelp,  and  that  skelp 
is  made  into  high-grade  l)oiler  tubes,  and  they  have  attempted,  you 
know,  to  put  steel  in  the  jjlace  of  that  work,  but  steel  is  of  a  granular 
construction. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  taken  its  place  in  many  things. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  but  you  can  not  use  it  for  lots  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  In  carriage  hardware,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes,  that  is  heavy  material ;  but  I  mean,  you  take  a 
stovepipe  or  roofing  material,  and  you  will  find  you  want  to  stick 
to  the  iron.     It  will  last  several  times  as  long.    And  so  of  a  tube 
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which  is  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick ;  and  under  heat  and  gases 
and  severe  treatment,  of  course  iron  will  last  much  longer. 

Mr.  Dalzeijl..  There  is  not  much  of  it  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  Worth.  No,  sir.  I  think  we  have  about  3,000  tons  under  con- 
tract to  come  along. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  moisture  comes  in  direct  contact  with  iron 
or  steel  the  iron  has  the  greatest  life? 

Mr.  Worth.  That  is  tne  point  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  would  you  suggest  on  Swedish  blooms? 

Mr.  Worth.  I  would  like  to  see  the  duty  taken  off.  If  you  want 
to  make  a  revenue  measure  of  it  a  dollar  is  all  right.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  all  off,  and  let  us  increase  the  use  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  the  virtue  of  being  more  liberal  in  tak- 
ing off  duties  on  the  things  that  you  consume  than  on  the  things  you 
make. 

Mr.  Worth.  Do  you  think,  after  listening  to  the  testimony  you 
have  had  here  the  last  few  days,  that  you  could  conscientiously  ask 
me  to  reduce  the  duty  on  finished  material  when  you  see  what  we  are 
up  against  in  the  East?    Now,  I  am  talking  for  the  eastern  people. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  making  the  tariff  bill  to-day. 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  but  you  see  we  have  no  advantages  here  at  all. 
We  were  placed  there  because  our  forefathers  planted  us  there  years 
ago,  and  we  have  gone  along  and  held  our  own,  but  it  has  been 
against  great  odds.  Those  people  in  the  West,  with  their  ore  at  their 
door,  have  a  great  advantage  over  us.  Judge  Gary  told  you  yester- 
day he  would  have  nothing  but  a  water  rate,  and,  of  course,  a  small 
inland  rate  up  from  Lake  Superior,  up  to  the  lake  port,  and  the  water 
rate  down  to  Gary;  and  you  see  they  are  going  to  have  great  ad- 
vantages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  a  $4  freight  rate  to  go  into  your  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Worth.  Four  dollars? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worth.  No;  less  than  that.  They  go  over  there  for  about 
that,  yes;  about  20  cents  from  Gary;  I  imagme  it  will  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  is  all  to  your  advantage  as  manufac- 
turers. 

Mr.  Worth.  Yes ;  but  you  take  the  duty  off  finished  material  and 
we  are  the  first  affected.    There  is  the  trouble  again. 

The  Chairman.  A  reduction  from  $12  to  $1  a  ton  is  a  pretty  good 
reduction  on  Swedish  iron. 

Mr.  Worth.  We  would  like  to  have  it  taken  off  entirely. 


THE  POETLAND  lEON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  WEITES 
EELATIVE  TO  SCEAP  lEON  AND  STEEL  BILLETS. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall.  M.  C, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  As  a  New  England  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  write  you  in  the  interest 
of  an  industry  which  we  are  operating  at  Portland,  Me. 
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We  have  a  rolling  mill  there  which  employs  about  300  men,  turning 
out  a  product  of  merchant  bar  iron  which  we  distribute  to  the  rail- 
roads and  jobbers  in  the  New  England  States. 

The  raw  material  which  we  use  is  entirely  wrought  scrap  iron. 
There  is  a  present  import  duty  of  $4  per  ton  on  this  material  coming 
into  the  States.  Canada  is  close  to  us,  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road running  into  the  city  of  Portland.  We  have  a  dock  at  our  mill, 
with  tide  water,  where  we  can  discharge  our  coal  vessels  from  Phila- 
delphia on  low  rates  of  freight. 

We  feel  that  the  duty  on  scrap  iron  should  be  taken  off  to  enable  us 
to  buy  this  material  from  Canaaa  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Large  quantities  of  this  material  are  shipped  into  Pennsylvania 
which  are  used  by  the  mills  making  the  same  product  that  we  do,  and 
the  quantity  produced  during  the  last  year  has  been  less  than  hereto- 
fore on  account  of  the  depression  in  business ;  and  wc  find  that  mar- 
ket advancing  now  so  that  the  profit  on  our  manufactured  product  is 
seriously  affected.  If  we  had  another  source  of  supply  where  we 
could  import  scrap,  we  would  be  better  off  than  we  are  to-day. 

One  other  product,  which  we  advocate  a  radical  reduction  on,  is 
steel  billets.  Situated  as  we  are  on  tide  water  with  our  mills,  we  feel 
that  lower  duty  on  billets,  or  none  at  all,  would  give  our  industry  in 
New  England  a  great  advantage  over  what  it  now  has.  We  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  makers  of  open-hearth  billets  in  Pennsylvania  al- 
most the  price  of  the  finished  product  of  steel  bars,  which  prohibits 
our  using  steel  billets  to  reroll  into  soft  steel  bars  for  our  trade  in 
New  England.  We  are  well  equipped  to  roll  this  material  and  feel 
that  this  industry  should  be  supported  and  prospered. 

We  have  an  up-to-date,  well-equipped  plant,  equal  to  any  first-class 
Pennsylvania  mill  turning  out  the  same  product,  and  all  we  ask  is  an 
equal  chance  with  Pennsylvania  mills  to  make  the  same  product  and 
sell  it  in  New  England. 

From- your  past  record  in  supporting  and  fostering  industries  in 
New  England,  we  believe  you  will  take  this  matter  up  and  bring  it 
before  the  proper  parties  for  consideration. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Portland  Iron  and  Steel  Co., 
R.  M.  BouTNELL,  Treaaurer. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WEEKS,  M.  C,  WEITES  EELATIVE  TO  CANADIAN 
AND  AHEEICAN  DUTIES  ON  SCEAP  lEON  AND  STEEL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Hou^e  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Sir:  A  constitutent  of  mine  calls  my  attention  to  the 
duty  on  scrap  iron  and  steel  and  thinks  it  a  place  where  a  change 
may  properhr  be  made.  I  might  add  that  the  writer  of  the  letter  is 
a  high-tariff  man,  so  that  he  has  no  prejudices  in  this  case.  His 
statement  is  to  this  effect:  That  there  is  now  a  duty  of  $4  a  ton  on 
Scrap  iron  and  steel,  while  the  Canadian  duty  from  the  United 
States  is  $1  a  ton,  and  that  rolling  mills  in  this  country  near  the 
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Canadian  line  are  at  a  disadvantage  on  that  account.  He  adds,  what 
is  evidently  a  fact,  that  it  is  a  waste  product  pure  and  simple,  does 
not  represent  any  labor,  or  at  least  comes  as  near  being  a  raw  mate- 
rial as  any  product  which  we  have  to  consider.  I  therefore  trust 
that  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  duty  to  the  rate  imposed  by 
Canada  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee when  that  schedule  is  reached. 

Yours,  very  truly,  John  W.  Weeks. 


SXTPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SXJBMITTED  BY  THE  POETLAND 
IKON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  EELATIVE  TO 
THE  DXTTY  ON  SCEAP  lEON. 

1009  AND  1010  Board  of  Trade  Building, 

Boston^  Mass.^  January  6y  1909. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee.^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  Under  date  of  December  14,  1008,  we  submitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  through  Eepresentative  McCall,  a 
brief  statement  relative  to  the  removal  or  reduction  of  duties  on 
scrap  iron.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
testimony  given  before  your  committee  relative  to  the  tariff  on  iron 
and  steel  production  in  the  United  States,  and  we  find  that  there  has 
been  but  very  little  testimony  offered  regarding  the  duty  on  scrap 
iron. 

As  stated  in  our  former  communication,  the  raw  material  which 
we  make  use  of  is  largely  wrought  scrap  iron,  upon  which  the  present 
import  duty  is  $4  per  ton.  This  duty  is  sufficiently  high  to  almost 
absolutely  prevent  the  importation  of  scrap  iron  into  this  country. 
That  is,  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  domestic  scrap  iron  and 
imported  scrap  iron  of  the  same  quality,  upon  which  duty  is  paid, 
prohibits  the  importation  of  that  material.  The  supply  of  scrap  iron 
in  this  country  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the  demand  or  the  manufac- 
turers. During  the  present  year  scrap  iron  has  been  purchased  in 
dijTerent  parts  of  New  Enj^land  by  Pennsylvania  manufacturers  and 
shipped  to  the  rolling  mills  of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  supply  sufficient  for 
our  mill,  and  what  is  true  of  us  is  undoubtedly  true  of  manufacturers 
in  other  parts  of  New  England  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
We  are  informed  that  the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  scrap  iron 
into  Canada  is  only  50  cents  a  ton.  This  enables  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer to  obtain  this  material  from  abroad  at  a  price  less  than  what 
we  are  now  paying,  and  gives  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  If  the  pres- 
ent duty  of  $4  per  ton  were  reduced  to  $1  per  ton — that  is,  a  reduction 
of  75  per  cent — scrap  iron  then  could  be  purchased  in  Europe  and 
imported  into  this  country  at  a  price  a  trilie  below  the  present  price 
at  which  scrap  iron  is  selling:  in  New  England.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, be  so  low  as  to  seriously  depress  the  present  price  of  that  ma- 
terial in  this  country,  but  would  enable  the  New  England  manufac- 
turer to  obtain  scrap  iron  from  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  would 
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give  to  the  United  States  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  importation 
of  that  material. 

From  the  information  which  we  have  at  hand  we  believe  that  all 
the  manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  in  New  England  favor  this  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  and  believe  that  such  a  reduction  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  manufacturing  interests  here  and  could  not  possibly 
work  any  serious  harm  to  any  interest. 

The  New  England  manufacturer  of  finished  products  in  iron  and 
steel,  if  located  upon  tide  w^ater,  is  not  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with 
the  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  parts  of  the  country, 
except  in  the  matter  of  the  price  of  the  iron  and  steel  which  he  makes 
use  of  in  manufacture.  Those  of  us  located  upon  tide  water  are  able 
to  purchase  coal  at  a  reasonable  price,  as  our  freight  rates  are  low. 
The  prices  paid  for  skilled  labor  in  rolling  mills  in  New  England 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  paid  in  the  rolling  mills  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  elsewhere,  and  the  labor  is  equally  efficient.  Wrought- 
iron  scrap,  which  is  purchased  largely  from  railroads,  is  sold  in  New 
England  at  a  price  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
couBtry.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  a  rolling  mill  located  at  tide 
water  and  making  use  of  wrought-iron  scrap  is  not  at  any  disadvan- 
tage with  the  rolling  mills  located  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  ports 
of  the  country  in  the  manufacture  of  finished  product  from  that  ma- 
terial. The  difficulty  we  labor  under  is  that  we  can  not  obtain  a 
sufficient  supply  of  tne  material  which  we  so  largely  make  use  of. 

Your  committee  can  readilv  understand  the  advantages  which  must 
come  from  the  location  of  rolling  mills  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
It  enables  the  people  of  New  England  to  obtain  the  finished  product 
at  a  price  quite  as  low  as  they  can  obtain  it  from  Pittsburg,  by  reason 
of  the  larger  freight  charges  from  that  point  to  New  England,  and 
also  affords  our  people  the  advantage  of  having  their  orders  filled 
with  far  less  delay. 

We  have  always  favored  the  policy  of  protection,  and  do  not  de- 
sire to  advocate  any  method  of  revision  that  is  not  founded  upon  the 
protective  principle.  We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  suggestion 
which  we  make  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  scrap  iron  is  in 
violation  of  that  principle,  or  that  its  reduction  could  work  serious 
harm  to  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

ROSWELL  M.  BOUTWELL, 

Treasurer  Portland  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 


W.  W.  ITTKENS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  FILES  BRIEF  RELATIVE  TO 
DUTIES  ON  SCRAP  IRON  AND  STEEL. 

519  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia^  Pa,^  January  19^  1909. 

C!OMMITTEE  ON    WaYS   AND   MeANS, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  /?.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In   connection   with   the   proposed    revision   of   the 
Dingley  tariff,  your  attention  has  already  been  called  both  by  indi- 
vidual statements  and  by  briefs  to  the  matter  of  scrap  iron  and  scrap 
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steel.  The  subscriber  to  this  brief,  representing  many  millions  of 
invested  capital  and  many  thousands  of  workingmen,  r.gain  bring 
to  your  notice  the  opportunity  offered  by  this  commodity  to  meet  the 
popular  demand  for  tariff  revision  and  to  provide  an  increased 
revenue  for  the  Federal  Government,  with  great  benefit  to  all  manu- 
fatjturers  of  open  hearth  steel,  and  the  labor  employed  by  them,  and 
without  injury  to  anyone. 

If  it  be  your  desire  to  so  legislate  as  to  provide  additional  revenue 
for  the  Government,  we  reconmiend  a  duty  not  exceeding  50  cents 
per  ton.  We  believe  that  such  a  duty  would  allow  of  large  imports 
from  Cuba  and  the  West  Indies,  from  South  America,  and  at  times 
from  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  would  result  in  greatly 
increased  revenue;  while  under  the  present  tariff  imports  have  been 
so  small  that  the  revenue  therefrom  lias  been  only  nominal. 

Paragraphs  492,  505,  533,  (537,  and  690  of  the  Dingley  tariff  pro- 
vide for  the  free  admission  of  the  scrap  of  other  metals  for  remanu- 
facturing,  notably  copper  and  brass.  We  believe  that  the  same 
reasoning  that  placed  these  articles  on  the  free  list  should  govern  in 
the  case  of  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  to  at  least  the  extent  of  a 
greatly  reduced  duty.  There  is  no  capital  invested  or  labor  employed 
in  its  manufacture;  it  is  strictly  a  oy- product,  the  result  of  waste 
and  wear,  so  that  manufacturer,  laborer,  dealer,  and  consumer  alike 
would  benefit  by  increased  imports. 

There  is  a  shortage  in  the  supply  available  for  use  in  open-hearth 
furnaces,  brought  aoout  largely  by  the  gradual  passing  of  the  Bes- 
semer furnace,  which  produces  scrap,  and  the  rise  of  the  open-hearth 
furnace,  which  consumes  scrap.  The  following  figures  speak  for 
themselves ; 

Production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  the  United  States  in — 

Tons. 

1007 11,  667,  549 

1897 5, 475.  315 

Increase  since  1897 6, 102,  234 

Or  increase  of  over  113  per  cent. 
Production  of  basic  opeu-iieartii  steel  in  the  United  States  in — 

1907 10,  279,315 

18D7 1,  056,  043 

Increase  since  1897 9,223.272 

Or  Increase  of  over  873  per  cent. 
Production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  the  United  States  in — 

1907 5,  375.  219 

1897 556. 391 

Increase  since  1S97 4,818.828 

Or  Increase  of  over  866  i)er  cent. 

You  will  note: 

(a)  That  in  the  ten  years  from  1897  to  1907  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  was  nearly  eight  times 
as  great  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of  Bessemer 
steel. 

(b)  That  during  the  same  period  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
production  of  basic  pig  iron  (which  forms  50  per  cent  of  the  charge 
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in  an  open-hearth  furnace)  was  abnost  exactly  the  same  as  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel. 

In  other  words,  the  production  of  the  chief  manufactured  ingredi- 
ent of  a  ton  of  open-hearth  steel  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  with  manufacturers  abandoning  their  Bes- 
semer converters,  we  find  ourselves  facing  a  decreased  production  of 
scrap  and  an  increased  consumption,  with  a  consequently  steady  de- 
cline in  the  available  supply  of  scrap  per  furnace  per  annum. 

The  result  is  a  highly  speculative  market,  working  a  hardship  on 
all  steel  melters  and  dealers  in  scrap,  and  we  believe  that  these  evils 
would  be  greatly  lessened  by  large  importations. 

We  respectfully  urge  the  serious  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  this  matter.  We  are  strong  protectionists  and  be- 
lieve that  tariff  revision  should  be  handled  only  with  great  care  and 
conservatism,  but  we  believe,  also,  that  an  unmanufactured  conmiod- 
ity,  the  supply  of  which  in  the  United  States  is  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand, offers,  as  stated  at  the  ouffeet,  a  peculiarly  good  opportunity  to 
revise  the  present  schedule  without  harm  to  any  one,  and  with  gen- 
uine benefit  to  all  those  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  its  con- 
sumption. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Alan  Wood  Iron  and  Steel  Compant, 
W.  W.  LuKENS,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Worth  Bros.  Co., 
By  W.  P.  Worth,  Treasurer. 

LuKENS  Iron  and  Steel  Compant, 

H.  B.  Spackman,  Purchasing  Agent. 

John  A.  Roeblings  Sons  Company, 

F.  W.  RoEBLiNG,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Sharon  Steel  Hoop  Company, 

Morris  Bachman,  President. 


BAR  IRO:^. 

[Paragraph  123.] 

STATEMENT  OF  TAMES  LORD,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
IRON  AND  STEEL  MANTTFACTURINa  CO.,  LEBANON,  PA. 

Wednesday,  November  S5^  1908, 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  proceed  I  will,  put  the  usual  question  to 
you.    Is  your  company  making  any  money  f 

Mr.  Lord.  We  are.  yes,  sir,  except  this  year.    We  usually  do. 

Mr.  Ui»n)ERWOOD.  Will  you  please  give  us  a  reference  to  the  para- 
graph to  which  you  desire  to  address  yourself? 

Mr.  Lord.  It  is  paragraph  123 ;  bars.  The  present  duty  on  that  is 
six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  I  was  requested  to  come  here  by  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  and  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  principal  western  interests,  and  with  some  of  the  eastern 
interests,  in  bar  iron  and  they  have  authorized  me  to  say  that  they 
would  be  content  to  have  a  reduction  in  bars  of  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  sajr  I  was  authorized  to  say  for  the  interests  that  I 
have  consulted,  being  the  principal  western  interests  and  some  of  the 
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eastern  interests,  that  they  are  willing  to  have  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  iron  bars  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent.  That  would  make  it  five- 
tenths. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  no  bar  iron  being  imported  into  this 
country  at  all  now,  is  there? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  only  bar  iron  that  I  know  of  being  imported  is  a 
very  high  grade  of  Staybolt  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  not  really  in  competition. 

Mr.  Jjoud,  That  is  not  competitive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  production  of  this  bar  iron  in 
the  United  States  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Lord.  As  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  is  about  one  million  and  a 
quarter  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  producing  this  bar  iron  in  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Lord.  Well,  the  present  profit  on  bar  iron  is  about  $1  a  ton; 
sometimes  it  is  not  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  selling  price  at  the  present  time  is  about  $28  a  net 
ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-eight  dollars,  and  the  cost  is  $27? 

Mr.  Lord.  It  costs  about  $27,  the  ordinary  merchant  bar  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  principal  market  abroad  in  which  this 
iron  is  produced,  the  principal  roreign  market,  England? 

Mr.  Lord.  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price  in  the  markets  of  Eng- 
land to-day? 

Mr.  Tx)RD.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  those  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  get  those  prices  and  furnish  them  to  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Lord.  They  are  in  the  trade  papers,  and  I  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  may  save  us  some  trouble.  In  other  words,  we 
have  access  to  that  information  ourselves,  and  we  will  probably  look 
it  up,  but  we  may  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  yourself  as  to 
foreign  iron,  and  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  file  your  concltlsions  as  to 
what  is  the  price  of  the  foreign  market  and  the  freight  rates  of  this 
country.  I  suggest  that  you  give  us  your  view  as  to  what  is  the  sell- 
ing price. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  do  so.    I  will  file  a  brief. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  reduction  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  a  pound,  which  you 
say  will  be  satisfactory,  I  suppose  is  based  on  the  same  continued  duty 
on  ore,  etc.,  beforehand.  If  the  proposed  reductions  were  made,  you 
would  not  object  to  a  corresponding  reduction? 

Mr.  Lord.  That  was  considered  in  coming  to  this  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  considered  in  the  one-tenth  of  a  cent  reduction. 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Ward  here? 

Mr.  IjOrd.  I  was  requested  to  speak  for  Mr.  Ward;  I  am  in  the 
same  line  of  business  that  he  is  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Ix)Rd.  I  refer  now  to  paragraph  No.  145. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  a  moment.     Is  Mr.  Ward  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  forgot  to  ask  him. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  When  you  file  your  brief  will  you  state  whether  he  is 
or  not? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  will  try  to  ascertain  that.  I  wish  to  speak  with  ref- 
erence to  paraffraph  145,  and  with  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  para- 
graph that  refers  to  bolts  and  not  to  hinges,  ana  also  to  paragraph 
163  and  that  portion  of  it  which  refers  to  spikes,  nuts,  and  washers, 
and  not  to  horse  or  mule  shoes;  also,  with  respect  to  paragraph  167, 
on  the  subject  of  rivets. 

On  bolts,  the  present  tariff  is  a  cent  and  a  half  a  pound ;  on  spikes, 
nuts,  and  Washers,  1  cent  a  pound;  on  rivets,  2  cents  a  pound.  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that  there  is  scwne 
class  of  finidied  case-hardened  nuts  that  sell  for  50  cents  a  pound, 
while  the  odrinary  hot-pressed  nut  of  standard  size  sells  for  2  cents 
a  pound,  and  yet  the  duty  is  the  same — 1  cent  a  pound  on  both  classes. 
In  the  Canadian  tariff  they  recognize  that  feature  by  making  on  all 
of  tihese  items  that  I  have  mentioned  a  tariff  of  75  cents  specific  and 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  Canadian  tariff  has  75  cents  specific  and  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  cents  a  pound,  or  what  I 

Mr.  Lord.  Seventy-five  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  And  25  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  in  order  to  cover  the  different  grades  of 
nuts? 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  the  different  grades,  and  the  different  grades 
refer  also  to  bolts,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  suggest  that  to  the  committee  as  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  would  suggest  that  as  a  proper  method  of  applying 
the  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  stated  here  at  1^  cents  a  pound,  and  you 
propose  to  change  that  from  1^  to  seventy-five  one-hundredths  of  a 
cent  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  did  not  make  that  suggestion ;  I  was  stating  how  the 
Canadian  tariff  provided  for  it.  I  have  consulted  with  several  bolt 
manufacturers — not  by  any  means  with  the  greatest  number  of 
tiiem — and  they  are  willing  to  have  some  decline  in  this  duty. 

Mr.  Dalzeu..  Something  below  1^  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  to  about  one  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  supplement  that  suggestion  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  form  of  the  duty  be  divided  and  half  be  made  specific 
and  half  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  think  that  would  cover  the  ground  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  pretty  nearly  prohibitive  on  all  these 
brackets,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  entirely  so. 

Mr.  Lord.  Bolts  are  not  a  product  that  can  be  imported  to  any  great 
extent. 

The  CHAntMAH.  That  would  be  reduced  because  the  present  duty  is 
16  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lord.  On  bolts  it  is  1^  cents  a  pound.    I  refer  to  paragraph  145. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  were  287,171  pounds  imported  last  year. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  he  wants  to  make  that  three-quarters  of  a 
cent  a  pound  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  IjOrd.  That  would  be  satisfactory  if  it  were  made  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  a  ton  would  the  bolt  be  with  or  without 
thread  or  nut.  You  said  that  some  ran  up  very  much  higher  than 
others? 

Mr.  Lord.  About  $35  or  $40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  ad  valorem  is  intended  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
various  concerns. 

Mr.  JjORD,  The  higher  grade  would  be  from  $150  to  $200  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  raise  that  from  IJ  to  2. 

Mr.  Lord.  No,  sir ;  it  would  cut  it  down. 

Mr.  Hill.  Air.  Lord  suggests  that  the  specific  rate  as  it  stands 
be  reduced  a  cent  and  a  quarter  with  an  alternative  of  three-quarters 
of  a  cent  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  that  is,  three-quarters  of  a  cent 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  reduction ;  including  the  ad  valorem 
it  is  28.  It  is  quite  an  advance  and  ought  to  be  reduced.  You  pro- 
pose to  make  it  75  cents  a  hundred  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Lord.  Twenty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  be  satisfactory, 
I  think. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  now  is  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lord.  There  is  no  ad  valorem  on  bolts. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  it  is  15  per  cent  according  to  this  statement 
here. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  am  referring  to  paragraph  145. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  right  about  that.  There  is  another  head- 
ing to  that. 

Mr.  Lord.  The  present  tariff,  as  stated  in  paragraph  163,  spikes, 
nuts,  and  washers,  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  present  tariff  on  bolts, 
as  stated  in  paragraph  145.  That  is  1  cent  a  poimd,  and  yet  some 
classes  of  nuts  are  very  much  more  expensive  than  the  bolts. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  as  to  the  cost  of  this 
article  manufactured  in  Mr.  Ward's  factory  at  Port  Chester,  near  the 
city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Lord.  The  cost  of  these  things  differs  very  much  on  account 
of  the  diameters  and  the  sizes;  they  differ  from  2  cents  to  50  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee,  on  these  three 
items,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  coimtry  according  to  the  grades 
of  the  bolts  and  the  forei^-market  price,  and  freight  and  tariff? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  can  not  give  you  the  foreign-market  price;  I  have 
not  access  to  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  not  ascertain  it? 

Mr.  Lord.  I  could  not  get  it  in  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  up  to  the  4th  of  December  to  file  your 
brief. 

Mr.  Lord.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  but  I  doubt  if  I  can  get  that 
information. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Your  suggestion  has  reference  to  Daragraph  167? 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  167;  that  could  stand  a  reauction  of  half  a 
cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That  is,  rivets  of  iron  or  steel,  2  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  HTJTT,  OF  YOTTNGSTOWN,  OHIO,  SECEETAEY 
OF  THE  WESTEBN  BAB  IBON  ASSOCIATION. 

Friday,  Novemher  27^  1908. 

Mr.  NuTT.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  here  on  behalf 
of  the  Western  Bar  Iron  Association. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  an  association  of  manufacturers? 

Mr.  NuTT.  It  is  an  association  of  manufacturers  organized  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  negotiating  the  question  of  wages.  I  simply  want 
to  distinguish  between  the  workmen  and  the  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  a  workman? 

Mr.  NuTT.  I  presume  neither;  standing  between  organized  labor  in 
these  mills  and  the  employer,  a  kind  of  arbitrator  on  the  wage  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  are  neither  a  workman  or  a  manufacturer,  what 
are  you  ? 

IMCt.  Nutt.  Well,  I  have  tried  to  say,  sir,  that  my  position  was  that 
of  arbitrator  between  the  manufacturers'  association  and  the  work- 
ers' associations  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  wages  and  adjusting 
disputes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  a  public  official,  may  I  ask  ? 

Mr.  Nutt.  No,  sir;  I  am  paid  by  the  manufacturers  to  look  after 
the  wage  question  with  the  different  mills  that  compose  this  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  your  occupation  outside  of  that;  what  is 
your  trade,  profession,  or  calling? 

Mr.  Nutt.  My  time  is  devoted  at  present,  and  has  been  for  some 
years,  to  that  solely.  Before  that  I  was  employed,  from  boyhood, 
in  the  rolling  mills. 

I  appear  in  behalf  of  the  bar-iron  manufacturers,  members  of  the 
Western  Bar  Iron  Association.  This  association  is  composed  of 
manufacturers  of  bar  iron  having  plants  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  ana  organized  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
adjusting  wage  scales  for  their  employees  through  the  officers  of  the 
amalgamated  association.  They  employ  a  secretary  who  devotes  all 
of  his  time  to  the  adjustment  o^  rates  of  wages  and  disputes  between 
any  member  of  the  association  and  his  employees. 

The  manufacturers  of  bar  iron  have  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee and  suggested  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  of  one-tenth  per  pound, 
or  $2  per  ton.  And  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  in  the  adjustment 
of  clause  123  of  Schedule  C  you  give  due  consideration  to  the  differ- 
ence in  wages  paid  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Unfortunately,  I  am 
only  able  to  obtain  the  wages  paid  for  similar  labor  in  England, 
while  on  the  Continent  we  believe  wages  to  be  considerably  less. 
British  statistics  do  not  give  the  price  per  ton  on  mill  men's  wages, 
but  they  appear  to  be  based  upon  the  price  of  puddling,  advancing 
and  declining  with  the  same.  In  the  year  1907  the  wages  paid  for 
puddling  in  Great  Britain  was — 

Per  ton. 

In  the  Northumberland  district $2.25 

In  the  west  of  Scotland  district . 2.43 

In  the  Midlands  district 2.31 

Average  price _* 2.33 
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While  during  the  same  year,  1907,  the  price  per  ton  paid  by  the  mem- 
bers of  this  association  to  its  employees  for  the  same  class  of  work 
was  from  $6.50  to  $6.62^  per  ton  or,  in  other  words,  the  English 
puddler  received  from  35  to  40  per  cent  of  what  was  paid  to  the 
puddlers  in  the  mills  of  your  petitioners;  and  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  there  is  substantially  the  same  proportion  of  difference  in  all 
other  classes  of  labor. 

Our  agreement  with  the  amalgamated  association  provides  that 
whenever  the  selling  price  of  bar  iron  advances  $1  per  ton  above  the 
base  rate  that  the  labor  shall  advance  from  1  to  2^  per  cent,  according 
to  the  scale  of  each  particular  department.  That  at  the  present  time 
is  6  per  cent  above  base  rates.  So  that  if  by  any  undue  reduction  in 
the  tariff  rates  you  should  bring  about  lower  prices  for  bar  iron,  the 
labor  employed  in  its  manufacture  must  suffer  its  proportion  of  the 
lower  prices. 

The  mills  making  iron  bars  are  in  no  way  interested  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel,  but  as  steel  bars  can  in  a  large  number  of  places  be 
used  to  take  the  place  of  iron  bars  the  price  of  steel  largely  influences 
the  selling  price  of  iron  bars.  The  manufacture  of  steel  bars  being 
largely  a  mechanical  proposition,  while  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars 
must  necessarily  remain  one  of  skilled  manual  labor,  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  is  considerably  higher,  and  at  the  present  time  at 
least  $3.50  per  ton  above  the  cost  of  steel  bars.  Therefore  we  ask  that 
the  same  differential  be  maintained  as  in  the  present  tariff  bill. 

The  mills  making  iron  bars  are  scattered  all  over  this  country 
from  Maine  to  California  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  are  con- 
sidered small  mills,  whose  tonnage  is  not  large,  but  who  supply  a 
certain  locality  with  its  merchant  bars  largely  made  from  the  scrap 
made  in  its  own  market,  which  is  considered  greatly  to  the  advan- 
tage of  those  producing  scrap  in  those  sections  and  should  be  consid- 
ered in  making  up  this  schedule.  For  the  above  reasons  we  ask  that 
in  fixing  the  tariff  on  iron  bars  you  give  due  consideration — 

First.  To  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to  the  labor  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  paid  in  other  countries  engaged  in  manufacturing  the 
same  product. 

Second.  That  on  account  of  the  largely-increased  cost  of  producing 
iron  bars  over  steel  that,  whatever  may  be  the  rate  agreed  upon,  you 
will  maintain  a  corresponding  differential  between  steel  and  iron 
bars  as  in  the  present  tariff  measure. 

Third.  That  on  account  of  the  mills  making  iron  bars  being  scat- 
tered through  so  manjr  localities  the  people  in  so  many  States  of  this 
Union  are  mterested  m  the  preservation  of  this  industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  English  puddlers  receive  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  out  of  what  is  paid  to  me  puddlers  in  the  mills  of 
this  country.  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  60  per  cent  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  there  and  here  ? 

Mr.  NuTT.  I  was  saying  that  simply  to  show  that  the  puddlers  in 
England  receive  from  60  to  65  per  cent  less  than  the  American  pud- 
dlers receive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  ask  that  the  same  difference  be  maintained. 
Do  you  mean  the  same  tariff? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  mean — the  same  adjustment  of  the 
schedule? 
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Mr.  NuTT.  No;  difference  in  wages.  Steel  bars  come  in  at  three- 
tenths  while  iron  bars  come  in  at  six-tenths,  a  differential  of  three- 
tenUis  per  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sav  that  on  account  of  the  mills  making 
iron  bars  being  scattered  through  so  many  localities  the  people  in 
BO  many  States  of  this  Union  are  interested  m  the  preservation  of  this 
industry.    Are  these  mills  connected  with  the  steel  corporation  ? 

Mr.  NuTT.  Not  in  any  way  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  a  large  production  of  those  articles  in 
this  country  independent  of  that  corporation  ? 

Mr.  NuTT.  The  business  of  manuiacturing  iron  bars,  I  believe,  is 
conducted  entirely  outside  of  that  corporation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  corporation  does  not  make  any  iron  bars? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No ;  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  here  seeking  to  have  a  reduction  of  the 
present  schedule  of  the  tariff,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  NuTT.  I  am  not  speaking  as  to  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  other 
than  what  the  manufacturers  have  offered  to  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  cost  of  miiing  these  bars  in 
England? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  familiar  with  anything  except  the 
wage  scale? 

Mr.  NuTT.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  did  you  ascertain  your  information?  Did 
you  get  your  information  and  these  figures  from  the  government  re- 
ports on  the  subject?    Is  it  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge  with  you  ? 

Mr.  NuTT.  They  are  the  British  statistics  on  file  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor? 

Mr.  NuTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  are  the  British  statistics  of  their  wage 
scale? 

Mr.  NuTT.  Yes,  sir. 


THE  PITTSBXTBO  FOEOE  AND  lEON  CO.,  PXTTSBirEO,  FA.,  FEOTESTS 
AGAINST  EEDirCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  lEON  BAES. 

PrrrsBURG,  November  SOy  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dalzell:  It  has  come  to  our  notice  through  the 

Eublic  prints  that  some  of  the  manufacturers  appearing  recently 
ef ore  tne  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  advocated  or  suggestea 
a  chan^  in  the  diflferential  between  the  duty  on  steel  and  iron  bars 
and  a  Towering  of  the  present  duty  on  iron  bars.  We  wish  to  do 
what  we  can  to  counteract  anjr  impression  that  may  have  been  given 
your  committee  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  bars  are  in  sympathy  with  sucn  a  change,  believing  that  if 
such  statements  were  made  they  were  uttered  without  full  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  subject. 
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Our  company  is  one  of  a  large  number  of  independent  manufac- 
turers of  iron  bars  in  this  country,  employing  a  large  amount  of 
labor,  and  our  product  in  this  line  is  bem^  sold  to-day  at  or  below 
cost.  The  price  of  iron  bars  is  largely  regulated  by  the  price  of  steel 
bars,  both  commodities  being  used  for  practically  the  same  purposes. 
The  manufacturer  of  iron  bars  employs  almost  four  times  the  labor 
in  the  production  of  a  ton  of  iron  bars  that  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  like  amount  of  steel  bars ;  consequently  a  differential 
in  the  protective  duty  is  but  fair. 

The  mtroduction  of  improved  machinery  and  methods  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  steel,  which  machinery  and  methods  are  not  applicable  to 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  have  served  to  so  reduce  the  sellmg  price  of 
both  steel  and  iron  bars  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  iron  manu- 
facturer to  get  any  return  on  his  investment  except  in  the  most  pros- 
Eerous  times,  when  prices  rise  to  a  living  basis.  We  are  firmly  of  th^ 
elief  that  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  either  of  these  commodities 
that  will  make  possible  the  importation  of  any  quantity  of  either 
steel  or  iron  bars  will  so  affect  our  markets  that  many  of  the  small 
independent  producers  of  iron  bars  will  be  forced  out  of  business  or 
great  reductions  in  labor  be  made  necessary,  and  thus  in  either  event 
work  great  hardships  on  many  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  the  iron 
industrv,  many  of  whom  are  getting  up  in  years  and  could  not  well 
adapt  tnemselves  to  any  other  ousiness. 

We  earnestly  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the  present  duty  on 
iron  bars,  and  believe  we  voice  the  opinion  of  a  large  majority  oi  the 
iron  manufacturers. 

We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  present  our  views  and  protests  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  nerein  set  forth,  and  oblige. 
Very  respectfully, 

PrrrSBURG  Forge  &  Iron  Co., 
F.  E.  Richardson,  Secretary. 


Pittsburg,  December  1^  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Dalzell:  Supplementing  our  letter  of  yesterday 
on  the  subject  of  duty  on  iron  and  steel  bars,  we  beg  to  inclose  here- 
with copy  of  brief  that  has  been  filed  with  the  committee  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Nutt,  secretary  Western  Bar  Iron  Association,  and  wish  to 
say  that  we  are  in  hearty  accord  with  the  sentiments  contained 
therein  and  the  requests  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  duties 
upon  these  articles. 

We  are  not  members  of  that  association,  but  our  interests  are 
identical. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

PiTTsnuRG  Forge  and  Iron  Co., 
F.  E.  RicHAimsoN, /S^cve^ary. 
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THE  AHEBICAN  IBON  AND  STEEL  KANTTFACTirBINO  COMPANY, 
OF  LEBANON,  PA.,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  BELA- 
TTVE  TO  BAB  IBON. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  Decemher  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meana^ 

Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Deab  Sir  :  On  the  25th  ultimo  I  addressed  your  committee  in  refer- 
ence to  paragraph  123  of  metal  schedule  of  Dingley  tariff,  which 
states  the  duty  on  bar  iron  as  six-tenths  cent  per  pound. 

As  the  events  of  the  year  have  clearly  indicatea  that  we  are  to  have 
a  new  tariff  law,  revised  alon^  lower  rates  of  duty,  a  meeting  of  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  was  held  in  New  York  on  the  23d  ultimo  to 
consider  the  situation  and  present  their  views  before  your  committee. 

I  was  designated  by  them  to  speak  on  the  above  item.  The  sugges- 
tion of  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  bar  iron  from  six-tenths  to  five- 
tenths  cent  per  pound  was  made  after  consultation  with  as  many  bar- 
iron  interests  as  the  limited  time  permitted.  I  have  since  written  to 
all  the  manufacturers  whose  addresses  could  be  procured,  except  those 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  have  received  30  replies,  representing  the 
great  majority  of  the  tonnage  produced  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  preference  of  an  overwhelming  nimiber  would  be  to 
make  no  change,  and  thus  avoid  the  disturbance  to  business  conse- 
<}uent  upon  tariff  revision,  25  of  the  30  recognize  the  inevitable  by 
indorsing  the  suggested  reduction  as  above  cited ;  5  wish  to  be  counted 
as  greatly  opposed  to  any  reduction  whatever. 

In  comparing  the  duty  on  iron  bars  with  steel  bars,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  former  carry  a  much  higher  labor  cost,  as  steel 
bars  are  rolled  with  automatic  mechanism,  which  can  not  be  applied 
to  iron ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  during  this  period  of  ^eat 
depression  that  wages  have  to  a  remarkable  extent  been  maintained, 
and  in  no  case  have  I  heard  of  any  considerable  reduction  of  wages  in 
this  industry. 

The  brief  submitted  by  Mr.  James  H.  Nutt  shows  that  the  wages 
paid  for  puddling  in  Great  Britain  is  less  than  half  the  American 
rates. 

It  is  in  order  to  continue  the  wage  of  labor  at  the  present  remu- 
nerative, rates  that  manufacturers  are  so  interested  in  not  reducing 
the  duty  below  five-tenths.  I  believe  that  amount  is  needed  as  a 
tariff  on  labor. 

If  bar  iron  was  put  on  the  free  list  it  would  still  be  manufactured 
in  this  country,  but  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  labor,  whose  wages 
would  necessarily  fall  to  the  level  of  the  competing  countries — Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

The  ordinary  refined  iron  of  commerce  (when  partially  made 
from  scrap  material)  is  now  sold  at  from  $1.36  to  $1.50  per  100 
pounds,  the  quality  determining  the  difference  between  these  rates. 
The  average  profit  to  the  manufacturer  at  present  is  about  $1  per 
ton  or  less.  The  labor  cost  in  making  iron  bars  is  about  one-third  of 
the  total  cost  where  scrap  is  largely  used ;  if  all  muck  bar  is  used  the 
labor  is  greatly  increased. 
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The  price  of  refined  iron  bars  in  Enrfand  November  1  was  $29.84 
per  gross  ton  on  cars  at  the  mill,  equivalent  to  1.33J  cents  per  pound. 

A  number  of  manufacturers  have  requested  me,  in  presenting  this 
brief,  to  advocate  much  lower  duties  on  iron  and  steel  scrap.  I  will, 
however,  merely  state  conditions.  The  demand  for  this  scrap  ma- 
terial has  been  greater  than  the  visible  supply,  due  in  part  because 
it  has  been  largely  held  by  speculative  dealers. 

Canada  puts  a  practically  prohibitive  duty  on  iron  and  steel  bars, 
but  only  a  nominal  duty  on  scrap.  Consequently  that  country  can 
feed  her  mills  with  our  scrap,  while  our  mills  can  not  sell  them 
manufactured  bars. 

Please  consider  me  at  your  command  if  I  am  needed  to  thro^w 
any  further  light  on  this  subject. 

Very  truly,  yours,  James  Lord,  President. 


STRUCTURAL  STEEL, 

[Paragraph  125.] 

THE   EnrO   BRIDGE   COMPANT,  CLEVELAITD,    OHIO,  ASKS   FOB 
REDUCTIOH  OF  DUTY  OH  STRXJCTXJEAI  SHAPES. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  24, 1908. 
Chairman  Wats  and  Means  Committee 

ON  Revision  of  Tariff, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Dear  Sm:  We  are  interested  with  a  large  number  of  others  in  the 
future  of  structural  steel  and  kindred  lines  of  business.  A  revision 
and  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  rolled  shapes,  such  as  I  beams,  channels, 
angles,  plates,  etc.,  have  long  seemed  to  us  a  necessity. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  all  in  the  manufacturing  or  finished  lines 
of  the  iron  and  steel  business  that  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  and  perhaps  three  or  four  others,  there  are  no  makers  of 
the  class  of  materials  we  use,  excepting  the  item  of  plates.  With  but 
few  exceptions  all  of  the  makers  of  this  class  of  raw  material  do  fabri- 
cating, i.  e.,  putting  it  together  in  the  shape  of  bridges,  girders,  col- 
umns, and  wnat  is  designated  generally  as  fabricated  woA,  although 
perhaps  their  aggregate  tonnage  in  the  fabricating  line  itself  womd 
not  amount  to  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  fabricating  output  of 
the  country.  At  present,  however,  with  the  high  prices  they  are  en- 
abled to  maintain  on  the  material  before  it  is  fabricated,  these  makers 
are  given  undue  advantage  over  those  fabricators  who  are  not  makers 
of  the  material,  but  to  whom  they  sell,  and  can  make  much  lower 
prices  on  fabricated  work,  and  are  doing  so  to-day  and  virtually  con- 
trolling the  price  on  this  class  of  work,  the  reason  being  that  the 
tariff,  now  so  excessive,  enables  them  to  make  a  good  profit  on  the 
material  as  first  rolled  into  the  shapes  mentioned  above,  so  that  they 
can  afford,  if  necessary,  virtually  to  throw  in  the  fabricating  for  little 
or  nothing.  This,  you  will  see,  works  an  injustice  on  a  large  manufac- 
turing industry  that  is  virtually  at  the  mercy  of  this  combination, 
who,  bolstered  up  by  the  tariff,  are  enabled  to  meet  together  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  or  other  fashionable  places  of  entertainment  in  the 
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East  and  arrange  among  themselves  a^eed  prices  that  these  materials, 
together  with  rails,  etc.,  shall  be  sold  to  their  customers  throughout 
the  country,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  recourse. 

So  that  it  would  seem  that  if  there  is  really  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
your  committee  to  correct  an  evil  that  is  fast  tending  to  create  a 
monopoly^  in  comparison  with  which  any  others  now  existing  would 
be  mere  mfants,  we  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
present  bolstering-up  effect  the  tariff  has  on  materials  of  all  kinds 
entering  into  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel,  as  sold  to  the  general 
trade  for  its  various  uses,  thereby  enabling  the  producers  from  the 
mine  to  the  furnace  and  rolling  mill  to  maintain  regular  published 
price  schedules  which  they  are  all  bound  by  gentlemen's  e^eement 
to  maintain  and  which  seems  thus  far  to  have  escaped  the  general 
investigation  into  such  agreements  in  restraint  of  trade,  notwith- 
standi^  that  it  is  really  the  greatest  and  most  far  reaching  in  existence. 
I  ours,  very  tnuy, 

EjKG  BbIDGB  COBiPANT. 


FOBGINGS,  CAB  WHEELS,  AND  TUBES, 

[Paragraphs  127,  152,  171,  and  193.] 

STATEMEITT    OF    THOMAS    FEOSSEB,    SEPBESENTISrO    THOMAS 
FEOSSEE  &  SON,  OF  NEW  YOEE  CITT. 

Wednesday,  November  £6^  1908, 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Prosser,  I  understand,  wishes  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement 

Mr.  Prosser.  In  favor  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  schedule  or  paragraph  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Prosser.  There  are  several  paragraphs  that  I  should  like  to 
refer  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  reduction  on  your  own  product? 

Mr.  Prosser.  I  am  not  a  manufacturer,  sir;  I  am  an  importer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  see. 

Mr.  Prosser.  If  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I  should  like 
to  read  a  few  figures  from  the  reports  of  the  Government,  taken  from 
Census  Bureau  Bulletin  No.  78,  1905,  on  the  subject  of  iron  and  steel 
(reading) : 

VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCT. 

[Censos  Bureau  Bulletin  78.     Census  of  Manufactures,  1905.     Iron  and  Steel.     Table  1. 

p.  12.] 

Iron  and  steel,  value  of  products, 

1905 $005,  854. 152 

1900 804,  aS4,  918 

1890 478,  087,  519 

1880 2im.  r^^n,  685 

1870 207,  208,  696 

Importfi,  $12,396,045,  or  11  per  cent. 

METALS,  METAL  COMPOSITIONS,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF. 

[Bulletins  Nos.  3  and  6,  Bureau  of  Statistics.] 

Bmporis  and  iniporis  of  merchandise  during  the  years  ending  June  SOy  190S-1907, 

190a— Exports $91, 740, 476 

Imports 17, 789, 453 
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1904— Exports $105, 038, 638 

•  Imports 13. 741, 527 

1905— Exports 126,  503, 297 

Imports 12, 396, 045 

1906— Exports 152. 029, 612 

Imports - 12, 092, 265 

1907— Exports ■. 167, 436, 600 

Imports 13, 715, 377 

1905: 

Salaries,  officers  and  clerks,  number  10,568 20,758,412 

Wages,  number  242,740 141,439,906 

Miscellaneous  expenses 47, 164, 970 

Cost  of  material  used 620, 171, 881 

829, 545, 169 

Value  of  product 905, 854, 162 

Cost  of  production 829,545,169 

Excess  in  value  over  cost  of  production ^ 76, 308,  O&J 

Capital  reported . 948,080,840 

Profit  8  per  cent+  on  reported  invested  capital. 

I. — Steel  forgings  are  now  dutiable  under  paragraph  127,  which 
reads : 

Forgings  of  Iron  or  steel,  or  of  combined  iron  and  steel,  of  whatever  shape, 
or  whatever  degree  or  stage  of  manufacture,  not  specially  provided  for  In  this 
act,  35  i)er  centum  ad  valorem. 

Under  the  act  of  1864,  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  page  465, 
the  duty  on  this  article  was  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

By  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  139,  a  specific  duty  of  2^  cents  per 
pound  was  made,  with  the  proviso  "  that  no  forgings  of  iron  or  steel, 
or  forgings  of  iron  and  steel  combined,  by  whatever  process  made, 
shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

By  the  act  of  1894  the  specific  duty  thereon  was  reduced  to  1^  cents 
per  pound,  with  like  provision  that  such  duty  should  not  be  less 
"  than  35  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

The  act  of  1897,  paragraph  12T,  as  quoted  above,  fixes  the  duty  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  urge  a  reduction  in  this  duty  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

II.  Steel  forgings^  machined, — Steel  wire  (nickel,  alloy)  and  ma- 
chinery (grinding  and  crushing  mills)  are  now  dutiable  under  par- 
agraph 193  of  1897,  which  reads: 

Articles  or  wares  not  specifically  provided  for  In  this  act,  composed  wholly 
or  In  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  platinum, 
aluminum,  or  other  material,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

With  the  exception  of  the  years  1894-1897,  under  the  Wilson  Act, 
this  rate  of  45  per  cent  has  been  in  force  since  1864.  (See  U.  S.  Rev. 
Stats.,  p.  465 ;  act  of  1890,  par.  215 ;  act  of  1897,  par.  193.)  The  Wil- 
son tariff  act  of  1894,  par.  177,  made  the  duty  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  the  duty  be  reduced  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  these  articles. 

No  change  is  asked  in  the  language  or  wording  of  the  present  tariff 
act  but  only  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed. 

It  is  important,  in  our  view,  that  language  which  has  stood  in  suc- 
cessive tariff  acts,  and  become  the  subject  of  departmental  and  judi- 
cial interpretation  and  decision,  should  not  he  so  changed.  The 
government  officials  and  all  persons  interested  have  come  to  thoroughly 
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understand  the  meaning  of  such  classifications  and  what  they  cover, 
and  a  mere  change  in  language  would  be  sure  to  bring  confusion  aiul 
much  litigation. 

The  suggestions  we  submit,  upon  all  the  paragraphs  on  which  we 
desire  to  be  heard,  involve  only  the  change  of  rate,  and  not  change  in 
language  for  the  reasons  just  stated. 

III.  Locomotive  and  car  tires  and  wheels, — These  are  dutiabft 
under  paragraph  171  of  the  act  of  1877,  which  provides: 

Wbeels  for  railway  purposes,  or  parts  thereof,  made  of  Iron  or  steel,  and  steel- 
tired  wheels  for  railway  purposes,  whether  wholly  or  partly  finished,  and  Iron 
or  steel  locomotive,  car,  or  other  railway  tires  or  parts  thereof,  wholly  or 
partly  manufactured,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound    ♦    •    ♦. 

By  the  act  of  1870  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stats.,  p.  465)  this  duty  was  made  3 
cents  per  pound;  by  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  185,  2^  cents  per 
pound ;  by  the  act  of  1894,  paragraph  156, 1^  cents  per  pound. 

But  in  1894  the  selling  price  of  tires  in  this  country  was  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  duty  oi  IJ  cents  was  reasonable.  Now  the  price 
is  2  cents  per  pound  for  tires,  and  under  the  new  process  whereby  the 
entire  wheel  is  made  in  one  piece  will  approximate  2^  cents  per  pound. 
With  such  large  reductions  in  the  value  and  price  of  the  article  it  is 
manifest  a  duty  of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound  is  most  ample. 
Lideed,  imder  such  circumstances  the  duty  snould  be  put  for  revenue 
only. 

IV.  Boiler  and  other  tubes. — These  are  dutiable  under  paragraph 
152  of  the  act  of  1897,  which  reads : 

Lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed,  or  Jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes, 
flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per 
pound;  welded  cylindrical  furnaces,  made  from  plate  metal,  two  and  one-hnlf 
cents  per  pound;  all  other  iron  or  steel  tubes,  finished,  not  specially  provided 
for  in  this  act,  thirty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

By  the  tariff  act  of  1865  (U.  S.  Eev.  Stats.,  p.  466),  the  duty  was 
made  3^  cents  per  pound ;  by  the  act  of  1890,  paragraph  157,  2^ 
cents  per  poundT;  by  the  act  of  1894,  paragraph  130,  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

The  lap-welded  process  is  competitive  with  the  new  process  of 
seamless  tubes.  It  would  seem  that  no  duty,  save  wholly  for  revenue, 
should  be  required,  inasmuch  as  the  American  manufacturers  are 
able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  seamless  tubes  when  sold  abroad, 
and  the  American  article  is  quoted  at  lower  prices.  As  an  instance, 
tubes  were  recently  sold  in  Mexico,  of  American  manufacture,  at  a 

Erice  less  than  could  be  quoted  by  the  European  competitors.  It  is 
ence  obvious  that  no  duty  is  required  here  except  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  hence  it  is  submitted  that  a  reduction  to  20  per  cent 
from  the  present  rate  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  both  just  and 
reasonable — for  while  it  could  not  possibly  injure  anv  American 
manufacturer,  it  would  give  opportunity  to  benefit  the  public  revenue. 

V.  Bar  steel.— ThQ  act  of  1864  (U.  S.  Bev.  Stats.,  p.  465),  imposes 
upon  bar  steel  valued  from  7  cents  to  11  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  3 
cents  per  pound;  and  all  above  11  cents  per  pound  in  value,  a  duty  of 
8J  cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  act  of  1890  made  eleven  distinct  classifications  of  bar  steel  on 
value  bases  beginning  at  1  cent  value  and  less,  with  a  duty  of  ^  per 
cent,  and  extending  thence  through  successive  increases  in  value  up 
to  16  cents  per  pound,  with  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound. 
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The  act  of  1894  maintained  the  same  classifications  as  to  values, 
but  reduced  the  duty. 

The  act  of  1897  maintained  the  same  classifications  (par.  135), 
and  precisely  the  same  duties  imposed  thereon  by  the  act  of  1894, 
thus  recognizing  the  propriety  of  reduction  of  duties  on  this  article 
in  fair  relation  to  the  mcrease  and  progress  of  the  manufacture. 
Upon  precisely  like  reasoning,  it  is  hence  now  plain  that  further  re- 
ductions would  be  both  sound  and  logical.  Tnus,  in  the  first  three 
classes  a  reduction  of  ^  cent  per  pound:  in  the  next  two  values,  of  -^ 
cent  per  pound;  in  respect  of  bar  steel,  valued  at  3  to  4  cents  per 
pound,  a  duty  of  A  cent  per  poimd ;  valued  at  4  to  7  cents,  a  duty  of 
•^  cent  per  pound ;  valued  at  7  to  10  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  1-^ 
cents  per  pound;  valued  at  10  to  13  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound ;  valued  at  13  to  16  cents  per  pound,  a  duty  of  2^^ 
cents  per  pound,  and  valued  at  16  cents  and  above  per  pound,  a  duty 
of  4  cents  per  pound. 

Bar  steel,  imported  as  such,  is,  of  course,  brought  here  to  be  manu- 
factured into  useful  articles;  it  is,  in  a  lar^  sense,  raw  material,  and 
a  duty  based  upon  revenue  thereon  would,  m  effect,  encourage  and  not 
retard  domestic  manufacture  here  of  coimtless  articles  wherein  bf^ 
steel  is  the  basic  element.  Indeed,  in  such  view,  and  in  aid  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  bar  steel  could  well  be  placed  upon  the  free  li% 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  import  all  of  those  things  that  you  read  abou0 

Mr.  Peosser.  We  import  very  few  now,  because  they  are  barreci 
out  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  do  you  deal  in  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Prosser.  We  have  for  the  last  fifty  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Who  are  you  representing? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Do  you  mean  what  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Longworth.  No;  who  are  you  representing  here? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Just  my  own  firm. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Do  you  represent  any  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Prosser.  Yes;  we  represent  Krupp  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Any  otners? 

Mr.  Prosser.  No;  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  manufacturer. 


ANTIFRICTION  BALL  FOBGINGS, 

[Paragraph  127.] 

SAMTTEL  S.  EVELAND,  OF  FHUADELFHIA,  FA.,  ASES  AN  ISTCBEASE 
OF  TEN  FEE  CENT  IN  THE  DXTTT  ON  ANTIFEICTION  BEAEINOS. 

Friday,  November  27, 1908. 
Mr.  Grtggs.  Mr.  Eveland,  are  you  a  manufacturer? 
Mr.  Eveland.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Eveland.  We  manufacture  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller 
bearings,  and  use  a  large  amount  of  raw  steel. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  did  not  this  last  year.    Prior  to  that  I  made  some» 
Mr.  Griggs.  But  prior  to  this  last  year  you  made  money  I 
Mr.  Eveland.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  did  not  make  enough,  though. 

Mr.  Griggs.  None  of  us  ever  did,  you  know. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  "  hold  up  "  at  all.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  number  of  your  paragraph  in  the 
schedule?  * 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  will  have  to  ask  the  secretary,  Mr.  Pajme.  I  have 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  you  manufacture  ball  bearings? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings.  I  am 
a  consumer  of  steel,  and  I  would  like  to  advocate  the  retention  of  the 
duties  on  steel,  if  that  is  not  contrary  to  your  regulations. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  statement  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  other  state- 
ment, has  it? 

Mr.  Eveland.  It  only  comes  in  incidentally. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  the  end  of  the  steel  statement,  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  question  or  two  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  said  that  he  was  a  consumer  of  steel  and  he  wanted 
the  tariff  to  stay  on  it.    Why  do  you? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Because  I  think  that  any  benefit  that  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  consumer  of  steel  would  receive  by  reason  of  a  reduction 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  injury  to  the  business  as  a  whole. 
In  my  case  I  use  about  $500,000  worth  of  steel  and  about  $100,000 
worth  of  pig  iron  a  year,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  material  benefit 
would  result  from  the  reduction  of  the  duties  whatever.  It  would 
not  be  a  benefit,  and  would  possibly  be  an  injury  to  the  country  as  a 
whole.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact — at  least  I  infer  it  from  what  1  have 
heard  from  steel  men — that  they  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction,  or  at 
least  would  be  willing  to  have  a  reduction  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  simply  buy  the  steel  and  work  it  up,  what  is  the 
reason  you  do  not  want  to  get  the  steel  as  cheaply  as  you  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Eveland.  In  my  case  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  bene- 
fit in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  was  cheaper  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  you? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes;  it  would  reduce  the  first  cost  of  the  steel  to  me, 
but  I  think  the  country  as  a  whole  would  suffer  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  consumption  of  my  product  as  well  as  the  product  in  many  other 
lines  would  be  reduced.  I  do  not  think  you  can  possibly  reduce  the 
cost  of  steel  to  the  consumer  here  without  reducing  the  wages  of  the 
workingman.  I  base  that  upon  some  investigations  that  I  made 
about  six  months  ago  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  can  compete  with  the  whole  world  outside  of  the 
United  States  by  way  of  exports,  what  is  the  reason  the  tariff  could 
not  be  cut  down  and  it  still  live  and  flourish? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Do  you  mean  if  the  steel  company  was 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  the  steel  trust,  and  the  rest  of  these  steel  compa- 
nies that  come  in  here  and  testify. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  do  not  think  they  can,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  other  night  one  of  them  stood  right  where  you 
are  standing  now  and  testified  that  they  had  sold  steel  rails  abroad 
for  $6  a  ton  less  than  to  the  American  consumer,  and  did  it  since  the 
tariff. 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  that  is  justified  under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  it  isf 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  justified  on  the  principle  that  the  thing 
a  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  ought  to  ao  is  to  keep  his  factory 
at  work.  I  think  there  are  times  when  I  could  rim  my  factory  and 
sell  20  or  30  per  cent  of  my  output  abroad  below  what  it  would  sell 
for  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  interested  in  manufacturing  steel? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  a  steel  company? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  own  a  small  amount  of  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  not  had  any  dividends  on 
it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  and  Mr.  Clark  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment you  may  go  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  come  to  an  agreement.  He  says  he  is  inter- 
ested in  it  and  wants  it  kept  up. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  agree  with  his  explanation. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  own  any  stock  in  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Eveland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  find  out  what  paragraph  he  is 
interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  paragraph  137. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  paragraph  127. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  para^aph  127,  "Antifriction  ball  forgings 
of  iron  or  steel  or  of  combmed  iron  and  steel,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem." 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  next  to  the  last  clause  in  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  desire  to  submit  the  following  arguments  in  favor 
of  an  increase  in  the  tariff  on  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller 
hearings,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  American  mdustries  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  the  products  named. 

Antifriction  bearings  are  divided  into  three  classes,  comprising 
steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  and  each  item  will  be 
treated  separately  in  the  following,  but  the  three  classes  of  products 
are  so  closely  allied  that  they  are  manufactured  in  this  country  very 
largely  in  the-  same  factories,  so  that  general  remarks  on  the  subject 
apply  to  all  three  of  the  products  named. 

general  INFX)RMAT10N. 

There  are  engaged  in  the  United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  several  thousand  em- 
ployees, which  number  will  be  greatly  reducSi  if  the  tariff  is  lowered. 

Heavy  importations  are  made  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  of  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings,  which  are  manufactured 
in  foreign  countries  by  the  same  classes  of  machines  as  are  used  in 
the  United  States,  the  machine  being  almost  exclusively  the  product 
of  American  inventors  and  copied  by  the  foreign  users,  and  the  use 
of  which  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  prevent  through  our  patent 
laws. 
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Owing  to  the  very  low  labor  costs  in  those  countries,  the  cost  of 
manufacture  is  mucn  below  what  it  costs  to  manufacture  the  same 
article  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  made  a  personal  investigation  of  the  matter,  visiting  Eng- 
land and  Germany  during  the  present  year,  at  whicn  time  I  made 
a  tiiorough  investigation  of  the  subject  and  found  that  labor,  which 
is  paid  from  50  cents  to  $1.20  per  day  in  those  countries,  is  the  same  . 
class  as  is  paid  from  $2.25  to  $3.50  per  day  in  the  United  States. 
The  raw  material  from  which  their  products  are  made  costs  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  with  us,  and  as  the  machines  used  are  the  same 
and  produce  the  same  amount  in  a  given  time,  they  have  a  great  ad- 
vantage  over  the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  because  of  their 
greatly  reduced  labor  cost. 

I»IPORTATIONS. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  very  keen  competition  in  the  United 
States  with  ball  bearings  which  are  being  imported  into  this  country 
from  England  and  Germany.  The  following  list  gives  the  prices  at 
which  the  bearings  are  being  sold  in  England  and  Germany  and  at 
which  they  are  teing  sold  in  the  United^  States,  the  article  in  each 
case  being  identically  the  same  shape,  size,  weight,  design,  material 
used,  and  construction,  and  alike  in  every  particular: 

Foreign  and  United  States  selling  prices. 


England. 

Germany. 

United  States. 

$1.44 
1.S8 
1.62 
2.04 
8.84 

$1.60 
1.44 
1.68 
1.96 
8.84 

$2.25 
2.18 
2.40 
2.92 
6.76 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  do  you  get  figures  of  the  kind  you  quote? 
The  government  reports  show  that  the  total  value  of  the  importations 
was  only  $47,000  last  year. 

%  Mr.  EvELAND.  Why,  one  concern  alone  sold  to  the  American  con- 
sumers a  little  over  $1,000,000  worth.  I  can  give  the  sales  and  all 
that. 

Mr.  Q)CKRAN.  That  is  important.    Give  us  the  name  of  the  person. 

Mr.  EvBLAND.  I  can  give  you  all  the  importations  without  any 
difficulty.    I  can  get  that  data  ready  for  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  would  like  to  have  that. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  They  have  sold  over  $1,000,000  worth. 

Mr.  Q)CKRAN.  You  see  what  a  striking  assertion  that  is,  so  you  can 
see  the  importance  of  giving  us  the  details. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  For  what  year? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1907. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  tried  to  get  information  from  the  Treasury  De- 

Eartment,  but  they  refused  to  give  me  any  detailed  information.    I 
now  that  the  sales  amounted  to  over  $1,000,000  by  one  concern  and 
nearly  one  and  a  half  million  by  two  concerns  during  1907. 
Mr.  Underwood.  Give  the  names. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  Hessbright  Company,  of  Philadelphia 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  A  little  over  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  Foreign  made? 
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Mr.  EvBLAND.  Made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Hill.  According  to  the  government  report,  the  importations 
for  1907  were  $47,818,  and  for  1906,  $1,450. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  that  is  not  correct 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  those  names. 

Mr.  Eveland.  The  Hessbright  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  reading  of  your  paper,  and  let 
the  questions  come  afterwards. 

Mr.  Eveland.  The  list  I  have  given  shows  but  five  sizes,  but  there 
are  approximately  over  100  sizes,  all  showing  the  same  relative  differ- 
ence. If  the  tariff  is  reduced,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  send  ball  bearings  into  this  coimtry  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  be  unprofitable  and  impossible  to  manufacture  here  in 
competition  with  them,  and  the  manufacture  of  these  products  in 
America  will  be  discontinued. 

The  manufacture  of  ball  bearings,  referred  to,  is  a  new  industry 
in  the  United  States,  having  been  established  only  three  or  four  years, 
during  which  period  a  great  increase  has  been  made  in  the  output, 
which,  however,  will  cease  entirely,  if  the  foreign  bearings  are 
brought  into  more  active  competition  than  at  present,  as  the  margin 
of  profit  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  a  reduction  in  their  selling  price. 


steel  balls. 


The  foreign  ball  makers  are  securing  some  trade  in  America,  which 
would  be  jgreatly  enlarged,  if  the  tariff  on  such  products  is  not  in- 
creased. The  selling  price  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  same  article,  consistmg  of  steel  balls  used  on  bicycles, 
sewing  machines,  etc.,  is  as  follows: 


Foreign  and  domestic  selling  prices, 
[Cost  per  thousand.] 

SiM. 

Engrland. 

Germany. 

United 
States. 

One-efffhth  lnch_^ 

tO.35 

.50 

1.08 

1.89 

10.08 

•0.85 
.60 
1.08 
1.80 
0.00 

10.50 

.00 

1.86 

Three-sixteenths  Inch 

One- fourth  inch.......    — . 

PIvf^sIxt^M^nths  Inch.--    _- 

1.60 

Onft^half  Inftb.......    .— .- 

16.00 

The  greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  steel  balls  and 
antifriction  bearing  is  in  the  cost  of  the  labor^  a  very  small  propor- 
tion of  it  representing  the  raw  material  used  in  the  manufad;ure  of 
the  product. 

In  the  ball  bearings  above  referred  to  the  raw  material  consumed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  product  of  the  five  sizes  named  is,  respec- 
tively, as  follows: 


size. 


United 

states  seO* 

Inff  price. 


On<»-c!ghth  Inch each., 

Three-sixteenths  Inch d  >._., 

One- fourth  Inch .— .- do 

Five-sixteenths  inch do 

One-half  inch - do 


I2.2& 
2.18 
2.40 
8.08 

6.78 
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For  steel  balls  of  the  size  referred  to  above  the  raw  material  or 
steel  consumed  in  their  manufacture  is  as  follows : 

United 
States  sell- 
log  price. 


One-eighth  Inch each..  |0.02  |0.60 

Thrcc-sixtceuths  Inch - do .06  .90 

One-fcmrth  Inch — do .16  1.86 

Five  sixteenths  Inch do .80  2.fi0 

Oue-liuit  inch do. 1.80  16.00 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  lists  that  an  average  of  less  than 
8  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  of  the  ball  bearings  and  steel  balls  is 
represented  by  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  used,  the  remainder  being 
the  labor  cost,  which  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  product  is  one  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  manufacture,  requiring  great  accuracy,  in  which 
highly  skilled  labor  is  employed,  which  results  in  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  cost  of  manufacture  being  for  labor. 

If  the  duty  on  the  foreign  product  is  reduced  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  American  manufacturer  to  remain  in  business  in  competition 
with  the  foreign  product.  The  fact  that  the  machinery  and  methods 
of  making  are  identically  the  same  in  the  foreign  countries  and  in 
America  snows  conclusively  that  the  higher  wages  paid  the  American 
workman  adds  so  much  to  the  cost  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  manufacture  in  competition,  if  the  duty  is  reduced. 

ROLLER  BEARINGS. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  roller  bearings  as  are  made  in 
reference  to  steel  balls  and  ball  bearings.  The  foreign  makers  have 
some  slight  advantage  over  those  of  the  United  States  in  the  cost  of 
their  raw  material,  but  because  its  value  per  unit  of  manufacture  is 
very  low,  as  is  shown  in  the  above  lists,  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  large 
item  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  produce  his  product, 
if  the  tariff  on  steel  was  reduced,  to  compete  with  the  imported  steel 
balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  if  a  reduction  was  made  in 
the  tariff  on  steel. 

If  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  was  made,  and  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion was  mado  in  the  selling  price  of  the  products  above  enumerated, 
there  would  be  no  corresponding  advantage  to  the  individual  con- 
sumer^ while  all  cost  of  the  change  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
American  laborer,  who  would  be  unable  to  secure  employment  at 
the  present  existing  wages. 

The  difference  to  the  consumer  if  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed 
would  be  exceedingly  light.  Steel  balls,  for  instance,  |-inch  size,  sell 
in  the  United  States  at  50  cents  per  thousand,  or  5  cents  per  hundred; 
the  foreign  prices  are  35  cents  and  ^  cents,  respectively,  or  a  differ- 
ence of  15  cents  per  thousand  and  1^  cents  per  nundred  between  the 
foreign  and  domestic  prices.  Such  balls  are  used  on  bicycles,  sew- 
ing machines,  etc.,  in  which  from  10  to  25  balls  are  used  in  each 
article.  Therefore,  if  the  tariff  was  removed  entirely  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  to  the  American  manufacturer  of 
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bicycles  and  sewing  machines  would  amount  to  from  2  mills  to  S 
mills,  or  less  than  1  cent  on  the  finished  article. 

For  i-inch  balls  the  difference  in  price  is  33  cents  per  thousand, 
or  3^  cents  per  hundred,  making  a  difference  to  the  consumer  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  domestic  prices  of  }  cent  to  1^  cents  for  each 
bicycle,  sewing  machine,  etc.,  on  which  they  are  used. 

For  ball  bearings  the  difference  in  price  for  the  average  size  is 
from  75  cents  to  $2  each.  These  bearings  are  used  on  automobiles, 
etc.,  where  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  an  automobile  to  the  consumer 
would  be  from  75  cents  to  $8  each  if  the  tariff  was  entirely  removed. 

Analysis  of  the  above  shows  that  the  saving  that  would  result,  even 
if  the  duty  was  entirely  removed,  is  as  follows: 

On  sewing  machines,  bicycles,  etc.,  according  to  the  size  used,  2 
mills  to  li  cents  each;  automobiles,  75  cents  to  $8  for  each  auto- 
mobile. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  steel  balls,  ball  bearings^  and  roller 
bearings,  used  on  various  other  products,  as  in  no  case  is  the  value 
large  of  the  balls  or  bearings  so  used,  and^a  reduction  in  price,  which 
would  result  from  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  would  give  no  material 
or  compensating  benefit  to  the  consumer ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  labor 
now  receiving  high  rates  of  wages  from  the  American  manufactur- 
ers, amounting  to  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  per  annum,  in  the  total 
wages  paid,  would  be  very  largely  out  of  employment  in  this  par- 
ticular Dusiness,  or  would  be  forced  to  accept  greatly  reduced  wages 
in  order  to  permit  the  American  manufacturer  to  continue  manu- 
facturing his  product 

FREIGHT  RATES. 

Freight  rates  have  very  little  bearing  upon  the  subject,  as  they 
amount  to  but  little  and  do  not  exceed  6  per  cent,  and  usually  less 
on  a  majority  of  products  referred  to  above.  Ball-bearing  products 
are  very  light  in  weight,  and  the  freight  is  no  considerable  item, 
either  m  importation  or  in  distributing  the  products  throughout 
America.    In  balls,  for  instance,  there  are  the  following  in  a  pound : 

^  Balls  per  pound. 

A  Inch 28.000 

i  inch 3, 400 

i  inch 430 

Ball  bearings  weigh  from  one-quarter  ounce  to  3  or  4  pounds  each, 
for  average  size,  and  in  no  case  would  the  freight  rates  protect  the 
Ameri(5an  manufacturer  against  foreign  importations. 

The  estimated  total  sales  of  steel  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller 
bearings  and  allied  products  in  the  United  States  is  between  $4,000,- 
000  and  $5,000^000,  of  which  from  $1,500,000  to  $2,000,000  represents 
the  amount  paid  for  direct  labor  on  their  manufacture. 

Foreign  makers  have  imported  into  the  United  States  several  mil- 
ion  dollars  in  value  per  annum  in  these  productions,  which  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  prevent,  either  through  patents  upon  the 
product  or  the  machines  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  the  product,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  and  they  are  selling  at  such  low  prices  that  they 
undersell  the  American  manufacturer,  while  if  there  is  any  reduction 
in  the  tariff  it  would  force  the  American  manufacturer  out  of  busi- 
ness entirely ;  but  if  a  reasonable  increase  is  made  all  of  the  sale  now 
being  made  of  the  foreign  imported  product  would  cease  and  the 
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American  manufacturer  would  be  able  to  supply. this  material  at 
reasonable  prices  to  the  American  consumer,  tnereby  employing  a 
larger  number  of  American  skilled  laborers,  which  can  not  tie  done 
under  existing  circumstances  and  with  the  tariff  as  at  present 

GENERAL. 

As  in  all  other  products,  the  use  and  consumption  of  steel  balls, 
ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  is  limited,  and  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced the  foreign  product  will  be  imported  at  no  benefit  to  American 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  the  foreign  manufacturers  will  be  able  to 
increase  their  force  of  employees  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for 
their  products  in  the  United  States,  and  for  which  they  will  give  no 
corresponding  benefit.  It  will  foster  and  develop  the  business  of  the 
foreign  manufacttirer  at  the  expense  of  the  American  manufacturer 
and  laborer  and  enable  them  to  send  their  product  into  this  country, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  employees  now  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  which  it  will  draw  from  this 
country  a  large  sum  whidi  will  be  paid  to  the  foreign  manufacturers 
for  their  product,  covering  their  cost  and  their  profit,  all  of  which 
would  be  expended  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  in  their  own  coun- 
tries in  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  supplies,  also  the  payment 
for  their  cheap  labor,  producing  no  corresponding  advantage  to  the 
consumer  in  the  Unitea  States. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Samuel  S.  Eveland, 
President  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company. 

Philadelphia,  November  25,  1908. 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Payne.  If  you  wish  the  other 
name,  the  other  concern  is  J.  S.  Bretz  &  Co.,  of  New  York. ' 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  concluded  your  statement? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  did  you  say  Bretz  &  Co.  disposed  of? 

Mr.  Eveland.  About  $350,000  worth,  and  the  two  combined  a  little 
over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  me  see  if  I  have  your  statement  correctly.  You 
say  that  there  were  actually  sold  in  this  countrv  during  the  year 
1907  about  one  million  and  a  half  dollar's'  worth  of  these  articles 
manufactured  abroad?^ 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  repeat  that  statement,  notwithstand- 
ing  

Mr.  Eveland.  Notwithstanding  what  the  government  records 
show. 

Mr.  Cockran  (continuing).  Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the 
Treasury  that  the  importations  amounted,  all  together,  to  about 
$47,000? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Then  they  have  been  greatly  undervalued,  that  is 
all;  because  I  can  absolutely  prove  the  sales.  I  know  to  whom  they 
were  sold ;  I  know  what  the  product  was  and  where  it  was  made.  I 
went  through  the  factories  abroad.  I  know  what  representations 
were  made  to  me  there  by  the  managers  of  the  factories;  and  I  have 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  the  facts  I  have  given  you  are  correct, 
even  if  they  are  contrary  to  the  government  reports. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  an  undervaluation  here  of  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  not  help  that.  Those  are  the  facts.  I  know 
the  sales  that  were  made.    I  can  probably  prepare  a  list 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  undervaluation  of  $1,500,000  was  on  an  im- 
portation of  $47,000  according  to  the  port  figures — a  $47,000  product? 

Several  Members.  There  must  be  some  mistake. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  it  may  be  that  it  is  put  under  some  other  head- 
ing. I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  That  is  absolutely  a  fact, 
however,  Mr.  Cockran.  The  material  has  been  bought  and  sold  in 
this  country,  and  I  can  give  you  the  facts  and  figures  as  to  who 
bought  it.  You  can  confirm  all  the  statements.  Tnere  will  not  be 
the  least  difficulty  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  Imow  when  the  importation  was  made? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  liegan  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908 — those  three  years. 
Prior  to  that  there  was  very  little. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  give  it  now,  so  that  it  will  go  in  the 
record? 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  has  given  it. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  have  given  the  year  that  is  the  most  important 
This  year  there  was  a  considerable  reduction — that  is,  since  the  panic. 
Those  facts  are  absolute  facts,  Mr.  Cockran.  They  are  not  guess- 
work. I  know  who  bought  the  stuff.  The  only  thing  as  to  your  gov- 
ernment records  is  that  it  is  barelv  possible  that  some  of  it  comes 
under  different  headings.    It  should  not,  I  presume,  however. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  this,  you  see,  would  be  a  scheme  of  fraud  on 
such  a  stupendous  scale  that  it  staggers  the  imagination  to  conceive 
of  its  being  possible. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  am  very  sorry  about  that,  but  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  there  a  firm  making  these  goods  in  Canton,  Ohio? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  By  the  name  of  Timpkins? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  asked  me  to  represent  them, 
also,  in  presenting  their  side  of  the  case.  They  make  roller  bearings; 
and  we  make  steel  balls,  ball  bearings  and  roller  bearings. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  to  i(£ntify  the  goods. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  it  exactly.  They  sell  about  a  million  dol- 
lars' worth  a  year. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  seeking  to  increase  the  tariff,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  if  you  could  increase  the  tariff  about  10  per 
cent,  you  would  practically  prohibit  impjortation ;  and  if  the  tariff 
is  left  as  it  is,  I  do  not  see  how  the  American  manufacturer  can  con- 
tinue in  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  continuing,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  do  not  expect  to. 

Mr.  Cockran.  IIow  long  have  yon  been  in  business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  started  about  six  years  ago,  and  there  was  no  money 
made  until  about  three  years  ago;  and  there  was  one  good  year  prior 
to  tlie  importation  of  the  foreign  bearings.  But  since  then  there  has 
been  practically  no  money  made.  I  have  invested  about  $4,000,000 
in  the  business;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  continue  in 
business  with  the  foreign  products  coming  in  more  and  more,  as  has 
been  the  case. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  disposition  is  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
these  goods  altogether  by  an  increase  of  the  tarilf  to  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  you  would  absolutely  prohibit  it,  but 
I  think  you  would  cut  it  down.  ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  that  would  prohibit  it. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  would  very  largely  prohibit  it.  I  think  it  would 
let  a  portion  of  the. product  come  in,  but  a  very  small  amount;  and  it 
would  enable  the  present  prices  to  be  maintained.  There  would  be 
no  expectation  of  raising  the  present  prices  at  all ;  but  at  present  they 
are  cutting  prices  very  badly,  and  if  the  present  standard  prices  are 
maintained  1  think  all  the  American  manufacturers  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  agree  not  to  increase  their  prices.  We  have  no  desire 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  hold  out  any  prospect  at  all  for  a 
reduction  in  prices? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that — that  as  far 
as  the  Standard  Roller-Bearing  Company  is  concerned  they  will  go 
out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  will  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  that  That  is  our 
expectation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  so  far  as  the  consumer's  prospect  is  con- 
cerned it  is  rather  gloomy  as  to  any  improvement? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  the  difference  to  the  consumer  will  be 
very  great  in  either  case. 

Mr.  Q)CKRAN.  It  would  be  if  there  was  a  substantial  reduction, 
would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  because,  as  I  have  stated  here,  for  instance,  it 
amounts  to  2  mills  on  the  price  of  a  sewing  machine.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  will  make  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  sewing  machines 
to  that  extent.  If  you  took  the  duty  off  altogether  that  is  all  the 
difference  it  would  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  every  person  that  has  come  here  has  shown  us 
that  an  increase  of  his  particular  tariff  would  not  hurt  anybody, 
while  it  would  make  him  very  comfortable.  But  when  you  come  to 
add  all  these  various  items  together — and  you  have  no  better  claim 
to  tariff  favors  than  your  neighbor — the  result  to  the  consumer  must 
be  serious. 

Mr.  EvEiiAND.  Well,  I  do  not  think 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  will  admit  2  mills,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes ;  without  any  doubt.  It  will  amount  to  75  cents 
to  $8  on  an  automobile.  That  is  all  it  would  amount  to  if  the  tariff 
were  entirely  removed,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  would  it  be  on  an  automobile? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  From  76  cents  to  $8,  according  to  the  number  used 
on  an  automobile.  It  would  be  from  2  mills  to  8  or  10  mills  on  a  sew- 
ing machine,  bicycle,  or  lawn  mower. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  much  did  you  say  it  would  amount  to  on  a 
bicycle?    Let  me  hear  that  answer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Seventy-five  cents  on  a  bicycle. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  on  an  automobile. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Seventy-five  cents  on  an  automobile? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Seventy-five  cents  to  $8  on  an  automobile. 
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Mr.  EvEiiAND.  It  is  from  2  mills  to  1^  cents,  according  to  the  num- 
ber used,  on  a  bicycle,  sewing  machine,  or  lawn  mower;  and  on  an  au- 
tomobile, 75  cents  to  $8. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Will  vou  explain,  now,  how  an  increase  in  the  tariff 
will  reduce  these  undervaluations? 

Mr.  EvEi^AND.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  an  undervaluation.  I 
merely  make  the  statement  that  I  am  quite  able  to  prove  that  there 
were  over  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  these  articles  sold  here  by  for- 
eign agents.  It  must  have  been  put  under  some  other  heading.  It  is 
actually  a  fact,  easily  proven ;  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  possible 
to  change  that  by  any  change  in  your  tariff.  I  think  the  tariff  is 
wrong  in  its  method.  I  think  the  selling  price  here  would  ba  a  better 
guide  than  the  selling  price  abroad.  TaEe  the  case  of  a  ball  bearing — 
It  consists  of  what  is  called  a  "cone,"  and  a  race,  and  a  set  of  balls. 
You  can  take  out  the  balls  and  have  three  parts.  Now,  it  may  be  that 
there  is  some  way  in  which  those  three  parts  can  be  imported  sepa- 
rately at  a  lower  rate  of  duty.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BoNYNOB.  When  you  say  a  million  and  a  half  were  sold  in  this 
countrjr  last  year,  do  you  refer  to  the  retail  price,  the  wholesale  price, 
or  the  import  price? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  price  at  which  these  concerns,  these  foreign 
agents,  sold — the  amount  of  money  which  they  received. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  amount  of  money  that  the  foreign  agents  re- 
ceived? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  the  actual  amount  received.  ^ 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  whether  the  firm  in  Canton  that  I 
referred  to  has  been  making  money  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  believe  they  have  been  fairly  successful,  though 
they  have  not  made  a  very  large  amount  I  do  not  think  anyone  in 
the  business  has  ever  made  over,  possibly,  8  or  9  per  cent  on  the 
capital  invested  in  any  one  year,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  this  question :  You  stated 
that  there  is  over  a  million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  this  article  im- 
ported into  this  countrv,  whereas  the  Treasury  figures  only  show 
47,000.  There  evidently  can  not  be  an  undervaluation  to  that  ex- 
tent. If  the  art  ides  have  come  here  to  the  extent  shown  by  your 
figures,  they  must  have  been  smug:gled;  and  therefore  they  did  not 
nlTcct  the  revenue,  but  came  in  without  paying  the  duty.  In  other 
words,  you  have  been  competing  with  a  smuggled  free-trade  article. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Well,  if  you  can  put  a  duty  on  it,  so  that  you  can 
collect  it,  I  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  where  the  duty  is  paid  we 
have  only  gotten  $47,000  out  of  a  total  consumption  of  five  millions. 
That  is  not  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption  of  the  product  in 
this  country.  And  bearing  in  mind  that  this  committee  has,  besides 
other  questions,  to  consider  the  question  of  raising  revenue,  do  you 
not  think  your  industry  should  furnish  part  of  the  revenue,  or  that 
we  should  be  allowed  to  secure  some  part  of  the  revenue  through  your 
industry? 

Mr.  Eveland.  It  depends  very  largely  upon  how  you  propose  col- 
lecting it.  If  that  is  a  fact,  that  only  $47,000  of  importations  paid 
duty,  we  should  be  glad  if  you  could  collect  the  balance  of  it.  and  I 
think  I  would  be  satisfied.  Possibly  that  would  account  tor  the 
cut  prices  and  the  trouble  there  has  been  in  the  trade.    But  I  can 
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assure  you  that  if  the  duty  has  been  paid  properly  on  the  entire 
amount  that  I  know  was  imported  into  this  country,  I  do  not  think 
tihere  is  anything  you  can  do  to  save  the  American  industry  and  the 
workmen  engaged  in  it  except  increase  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  here  is  a  figure  that  can  not  be  controverted — 
the  returns  of  the  Treasury  Department  as  to  the  amount  of  these 
articles  that  were  imported  and  the  amount  of  duty  raised  on  them. 
If  they  came  in,  they  must  have  been  smuggled. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  not  make  any  statement  as  to  that.  I  can 
give  you  almost  exactly — ^that  is,  I  can  prepare  it  and  submit  it  to 
you — a  list  of  those  purchasers,  and  the  purchasers  will  confirm  where 
thev  got  their  material— that  it  was  imported,  made  in  Germany, 
and  so  marked.  Whether  they  got  it  here  by  smuggling  or  other- 
wise, I  know  nothing  about,  one  wajr  or  the  other.  In  fact,  I  did 
not  know  of  the  existence  of  those  figures  until  you  gave  them.  I 
endeavored  to  get  the  information  from  the  Treasury  Department 
and  failed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  hope  you  will  file  those  figures  with  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount  that  did 
come  into  this  country  and  paid  a  duty  as  a  dutiable  article  is  an  in- 
significant amount  when  compared  with  the  production,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  does  not  amount  to  anyuiing  at  all  worth  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  if  that  is  the  case,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  for  an  increase  of  the  duty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
warrant  a  reduction,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  assure  you  that  if  there  is  a  reduction  you  are 
sure  to  have  several  thousand  highly-paid  American  mechanics  out 
of  work.  This  is  not  a  case  of  "bluff.  It  is  an  absolute  fact;  that 
is  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  According  to  your  statement,  vou  have  been 
competing  with  a  free-trade  article  smuggled  in  here? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  but  pardon  me — tne  prices  have  not  been  upon 
that  basis.  The  prices  that  we  have  been  competing  with  are  the 
prices  prevailing  abroad,  to  which  50  per  cent  has  ueen  added — 46 

Eer  cent  duty  and  about  5  per  cent  expense  of  getting  the  article 
ere.  That  is  what  we  always  supposed  we  were  competing  against. 
On  that  basis  I  think  this  industry  is  a  little  different  from  some 
that  I  have  heard  discussed  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  right  there:  If  the 
price  that  the  foreign  product  is  maintaining  on  this  market  is  the 
foreign  price  with  50  per  cent  added,  and  it  is  being  smuggled  in 
here,  of  course  that  indicates  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  the 
foreign  importer  can  not  cut  the  price  on  you  under  this  duty,  does 
it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  You  say  that  he  can  not  ?     He  is  cutting  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  because  he  has  45  per  cent  of  duty  there. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  gave  you  the  selling  prices,  right  here.  The  bear- 
ing that  sells  in  England  for  $1.44  and  in  Germany  for  $1.50  sella 
here  for  $2.25.  Add  75  cents  and  that  makes  exactly  50  per  cent. 
I  had  no  idea  that  there  were  any  such  figures  as  those,  available; 
and  I  am  just  as  much  surprised  as  you  are,  because  I  know  posi- 
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lively,  without  any  qualification  whatever,  that  from  a  million  to  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars'  worth  of  those  bearings  were  sold  the  year 
prior  to  the  panic  year — that  is,  including  part  of  the  panic  year. 
How  they  got  them  here  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  can  readily  see  that  they  did  not  come 
through  the  custom-house,  because  they  are  not  shown  here. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Is  there  any  other  classification  under  which  they 
could  have  been  admitted? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  come  in  under  any 
other,  because  the  classification  here  says:  "Antifriction  ball  forg- 
ings."     I  should  think  that  would  cover  the  proposition. 

Mr.  E\t:land.  That  possibly  might  cover  the  balls  only  and  not 
the  bearings.  The  bearing  comprises  steel  balls  and  steel  rings  or 
races  or  cones,  as  they  are  called.  Possibly  they  would  come  in  under 
some  other  heading  of  manufactured  products,  but  I  could  not  get 
any  information  whatever  from  the  Treasury  Department  about 
them. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  practically  a  new  industry  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  is  practically  a  new  industry. 

Mr.  Hill.  'When  did  it  begin,  along  about  1900? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  1901  or  1902. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  may  give  you  some  information  on  the  subject :  In 
1900,  at  the  beginning  of  the  industry,  the  importations  were  only 
$11;  the  next  year  $2,000.  Then  it  runs  three,  two,  three,  one,  and 
forty-seven  thousand  dollars.  So  that  would  indicate  that  it  was  the 
right  heading.  If  that  is  true,  and  your  ar^ment  for  a  million  and 
a  half  importations  justifies  a  higher  duty,  if  these  statistics  are  cor- 
rect, your  argument  must,  on  the  other  hand,  justify  a  lower  duty. 
Must  it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  you  will  find  that  in  all  probability  this 
refers  to  steel  balls  exclusively,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  completed  bearing  as  a  finished  product,  which  is  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

The  C1LA.IRMAN.  That  is  the  only  item  mentioned  in  the  report  for 
1907.  I  have  the  original  report  here.  I  did  not  know  but  tnat  pos- 
sibly there  might  have  been  a  printer's  error  in  the  book  that  we 
have  before  us.  It  is  precisely  the  same,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  all 
that  the  Government  collects  duty  on.  I  wish  you  would  give  the 
clerk,  before  you  go  out,  a  memorandum  showing  the  names  and 
addresses  of  these  parties  who,  you  say,  imported  these  goods  and 
sold  them  here  during  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it,  Mr.  Payne. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  we  can  find  out;  and  if  we  do  find  out, 
you  will  agree  with  us  that  the  duty  ought  to  be  lowered  instead  of 
increased  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No ;  I  can  not  agree  with  that  at  all. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  proportion  in  value  in  a  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  of  finished  product  would  the  balls  bear  to  the  balance  of 
the  bearings? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Oh,  possibly  10  per  cent ;  not  over  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  the  balls  would  be  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Possibly;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  bearing? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Possibly;  yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That,  then,  is  doubtless  the  explanation. 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  This  is  simply  for  the  balls;  and  probably  the  bear- 
ings are  covered  under  another  item. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  probably  that  is  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  which  other  item? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Under  "  steels  otherwise  imported,"  or  something  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  must  come  in  under  some  other  heading,  because 
I  know  these  are  being  imported.  I  have  imported  them  myself,  in 
order  to  see  what  they  cost ;  and  I  have  had  to  pay  45  per  cent  duty 
on  them.    There  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  getting  them  classified. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  were  they  classified  in  your  case  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  had  occasion  to  look  that 
matter  up.  I  supposed  the  records  would  be  very  much  larger  than 
that  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Mr.  Witness,  how  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  this 
business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  For  about  seven  years — six  or  seven  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  put  into  it? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Abut  $4,000,000  in  cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  what  per  cent  did  you  make  the  first  year? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  There  was  a  loss  the  first  two  years.  The  third  year 
there  was  about  2  or  3  per  cent  made.  Two  years  ago — that  is,  our 
business  year  closes — July  1 — during  the  year  closing  July,  1907,  there 
was  about  $350,000  profit.  Last  year  there  was  practically  no  profit 
at  all— about  $30,000  or  $40,000.     ' 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  ,but  that  is  not  a  fair  year  to  base  conclu- 
sions on. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  it  is  not  a  fair  comparison,  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  estimate  your  net  profits  at  9  or  10  per  cent 
in  a  fairly  good  year? 

Mr.  EvBLAND.  Approximately  10  per  cent,  if  prices  are  maintained. 
But  prices  are  not  maintained  this  year  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  put  $4,000,000  into  it  when  you  first  started  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  put  in  about  fifty  or  sixtj^  thousand  dollars, 
and  gradually  increased  the  investment  as  the  business  warranted  it. 
I  put  in  $125,000  the  second  year;  $500,000,  I  think,  the  third  year, 
making  about  $625,000;  and  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  two 
years  ago,  prior  to  the  panic. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  when  the  business  flourished  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  that  all  put  into  the  mill  or  the  factory,  or  what- 
ever you  please  to  term  it? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  real  estate,  buildings,  machinery,  and  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  no  outside  possessions,  as  we  might  call 
them,  that  you  have  charged  in  that? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Nothing  whatever.  That  is  actual  cash,  subscribed 
by  the  subscribers  for  the  stock  and  invested  in  the  plant. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  invested  in  the  steel 
business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  None  whatever ;  the  company  does  not  own  a  dollar, 
nor 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  ? 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  Not  over  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  over  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No ;  and  that  is  simply  a  Wall  street  speculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  Congress  to  do  is  this :  It  would 
simplify  matters  very  much  to  gratify  your  desire  if  Congress  would 
put  a  short  section  m  the  tariff  law  absolutely  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  these  articles  into  the  United  States  at  all,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  want  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  remove  all  difficulty  about  the  custom- 
house? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No ;  I  do  not  ask  that,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  is  practically  what  you  are  after. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No.  What  I  stated  is  that  this  is  a  product  which 
is  manufactured  in  Germany  particularly  and  on  identically  the  same 
machines  that  we  have  here.    The  men  turn  out  the  same  amount  of 

Product.  You  asked  that  a  few  moments  ago  of  some  one  here, 
'hey  turn  out  the  same  amount  of  product.  I  went  abroad  this  year, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  to  see  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  question:  Suppose  that  we  should  put  this 
product  on  the  free  list — ^you  say  you  would  quit? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  would  have  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  you  do  with  the  factory,  or  mill,  or  what- 
ever it  is? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  could  not  possibly  manufacture  ball  and  roller 
bearings.    I  would  have  to  sell  the  plant;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  change  the  business  that  you  are  conducting 
in  that  factory  into  something  else  that  would  pay,  if  this  stuff  were 
put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Why,  I  could  not  do  that,  because  we  make  nothing 
else.  There  is  probably  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  machinery 
in  our  plant  that  would  be  absolutely  worthless  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. We  could  not  make  anything  with  it  except  steel  balls  or  oall 
bearings.    We  could  not  do  anything  else  with  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  take  it,  from  your  appearance,  that  you  are  an 
American  citizen? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  certainly  am — and  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  proposition  that  one  of  the 
duties  of  this  committee  or  of  Congress  is  to  get  an  adequate  amount 
of  revenue,  and  that  if  everybody  got  his  tariff  put  up  to  a  practically 
prohibitive  point  we  would  not  have  any  revenue? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  ask  for  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  mighty  near  it,  according  to  your  answer  to  Mr. 
Cockran's  question. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  I  say  that  here  is  a 
case  where  an  industry  is  imable  to  get  any  protection  abroad  at  all. 
We  have,  for  instance,  agreements  with  parties  in  Germany  that  they 
will  not  under  any  circumstances  ship  into  America  any  steel  balls  or 
ball  bearings — an  ironclad  agreement  which  they  entered  into  when 
they  secured  machinery  from  America.  Now,  on  a  technicality,  they 
start  importing.  I  tried  to  protect  myself  by  a  lawsuit  against  them, 
and  I  found  that  according  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  courts 
in  Germany,  which  are  verv  peculiar,  I  have  to  put  up  $20,000  in  cash 
to  start  with,  and  the  result  is  that  I  get  no  protection  there.  If  the 
tariff  is  reduced,  my  product  will  be  imported  here  more  largely.  It 
has  a  good  hold  here  to-day,  and  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  5  or  10  per 
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cent  you  will  undoubtedly  add  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government — I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  that — but  if  you  do  it  will  be  at  the 
expense  of  our  workmen.  Now,  I  can  continue  in  business  if  I  cut 
wages.  I  do  not  want  to  cut  wages,  but  that  is  the  only  wav  I  can  do 
it.  It  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  if  you  cut  the  duty  on 
steel  products. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  these  laborers  get  all  the  tariff  that  is  on  the 
product  now,  or  do  you  pocket  some  of  it? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  in  Germany 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  jou  about  Germany.  I  am  asking 
you  this  question :  Do  the  American  men  that  work  for  you  get  all 
the  tariff  that  is  levied  on  this  article  now,  or  do  you  pocKet  some  of 
it  yourself? 

ifr.  EvELAKD.  The  American  laborer  in  my  factory  is  paid  from 
$2.50  to  $3  a  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  not  separate  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  ask  you,  do  you  give  to  the  American  laborer  work- 
ing for  you  some  of  this  tariff  tax,  or  do  you  pocket  some  of  it  yoiu*- 
self? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  am  answering  you  in  the  only  way  I  can-  I  do 
not  see  how  I 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  tariff  on  it  now,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  gets  the  tariff? 

The  Chairman.  Whv,  the  Government. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  Government  gets  all  that  anybody  gets. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  ultimately  added  to  the  man  that  uses  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Clark :  If  you  will  give  me  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  on  the  tariff  on  ball  bearmgs  and  roller  bear- 
ings, I  will  do  what  I  did  two  years  ago,  when  I  invested  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  in  my  plant,  and  $500,000  last  year.  I  will  dupli- 
cate that;  and  I  will  take  care  of  the  trade  here  and  the  American 
workman  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  more  work- 
men.   That  will  be  a  total  of  4,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  if  we  gave  you  what  you  want,  you  would  mark 
up  the  price  of  these  things  to  whatever  suited  your  convenience. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  already  stated  that  the  consumer  would  sim- 
ply pay  that  much  higher  price  for  them. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  am  willinj 


Mr.  Clark.  And  it  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  it  is  2^ 
mills  on  a  sewing  machine  or  a  bicycle  or  what  it  is,  somebody  pays  it 
at  last. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  we  give  you  an  increased  duty,  you  will  agree  to  put 
down  the  price  somewhat,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  An  increased  duty? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  but  I  will  agree  to  maintain  the  present  price. 
Instead  of  increasing  the  price,  I  will  agree  not  to  increase  it;  and 
I  will  agree  to  employ  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  more  hands. 

Mr.  Pou.  Will  you  not  agree  to  sell  somewhat  cheaper? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  Almost  every  one  has  offered  to  do  that. 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  higher  we  put  the  tariff,  the  cheaper  they  say  they 
can  sell  their  goods. 

Mr.  EvEi^ND.  No;  I  do  not  agree  with  you  on  that  proposition. 
That  does  not  seem  reasonable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  would  not  say  that? 

Mr.  EvEiJiND.  Hardly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  are  going  to  put  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars more  into  this  business  if  you  can  get  a  little  increase  in  this  tax? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Absolutely.  I  will  guarantee  to  do  it  in  any  way 
that  you  want  me  to  guarantee  it.  But  if  we  do  not,  the  only  redresfe 
we  have  is  to  cut  the  wages  of  the  workmen,  which  constitute  at  leabt^ 
I  should  say,  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the  cost  oi  our  product. 

Mr.  Grkics.  I  think  you  would  get  along  pretty  well  without  any 
tariff,  myself. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  go  out  of  business; 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  you  are  able  to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  if  you  made  10  per  cent;  would  you? 

Mr.  P^VELAND.  Yes ;  I  can  not  sell— that  takes  away  my  profit 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  that  if  you  made  a  profit  of  10  per  cent 
you  would  go  out  of  business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  say  if  that  was  cut  off  there  would  be  nothing  left 
to  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  made  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  have  made  10  per  cent  in  the  best  year  we  have 
ever  had — the  largest  sales,  boom  times. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  losing  any  money  now  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes ;  I  am  losing  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  I  will  take  that  back;  I  am  not  losing,  but  I 
am  not  making  anything. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  there  anybody  in  this  country  who  is  really  makr 
inff  any  money  now  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  not  known  any.  No  one  has  come  here  and 
said  he  was  making  any  money. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Call  a  few  of  the  automobile  men.  They  are  making 
plenty  of  money. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  an  exceptional  industry. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  is  a  mammoth  industry,  growing  at  the  rate  of 
$120,000,000  a  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  know  perfectly  well  that, 
generally  speaking,  trade  has  not  been  profitable  this  year. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Precisely;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  a  great  many  industries  have  lost  money.  The 
worst  you  can  say  for  your  factory  is  that  while  you  made  10  per 
cent  up  until  this  period  of  depression,  you  are  now  absolutely  run- 
ning even? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  say  I  made  10  per  cent  up  to  this  period. 
I  say  that  we  made  that  during  the  best  year  we  have  ever  had,  for 
one  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  WTiat  year  was  that? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  year  closing  July,  1907. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  1907? 

Mr/EvELAND.  And  I  say  that  since  then  we  have  not.  That  is  no 
criterion  at  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Nobody  has  made  money  since? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  quite  a^ree  with  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  not  this  the  fact:  That  up  to  the  panic  year  of 
1907  you  were  making  10  per  cent,  and  that  was  a  steadily-growing 

Erofit  on  a  very  young  industry.  In  this  year  of  panic  and  general 
>ss  you,  who  can  claim  nothing  in  the  way  of  hardsliin  or  loss  except 
that  you  are  running  about  even,  come  down  here  and  ask  us,  at  the 
expense  of  the  community,  to  give  you  the  means  of  making  a  larger 
profit? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  is  not  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  admitted  that  it  was  to  the  extent  of  2  mills 
on  a  sewing  machine. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  rather  a  small  percentage. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Even  that,  small  as  it  is,  the  community  has  to  pay. 
Somebody  has  to  pay  it ;  and  you  want  to  get  it  by  taxation.  Thut 
is  the  fact,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  that  is  taxation ;  it  is  not  favoritism. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  not  call  it  taxation,  then;  let  us  call  it 
benevolence. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  worse. 

Mr.  C<X3KRAN.  Will  you  call  it  that? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  worse. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  all  events,  however,  you  will  admit  that  you 
want  to  get  it  through  the  statutes? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  What  I  am  particularly  anxious  for  is  not  to  have 
any  cut  made  in  the  tariff.  I  say  that  if  that  is  done  you  will  have 
in  the  whole  industry,  some  three  or  four  thousand  employees  that 
will  either  have  greatly  reduced  wages  or  no  wages  at  all.  Person- 
ally, I  should  not  care  to  stay  in  thehusiness;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  you  got  your  raw  material  much  cheaper, 
how  would  it  be? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  But  it  does  not  amount  to  anything.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  that  here. 

Air.  CJocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  it  amounted  to  $500,000. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes;  the  steel  that  we  buy  does  amount  to  between 
four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars — steel  and  iron.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  ball  bearing  the  steel  costs  27  cents  on  a  selling  price  of 
$2.25.  In  the  case  of  a  steel  bearing  selling  at  50  cents  it  amounts 
to  2  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  vou  allow  me  to  put  the  question  to  you  in 
another  way,  which,  I  think,  will  make  it  clearer  to  some  of  us?  You 
put  in  $500,000  as  the  cost  of  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  cost  of  your  finished  product — the  total 
cost;  the  selling  price  to  you? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  balance  would  be  the  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  selling  price  to  you  of  your  finished 
product  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  You  would  have  to  get  the  profit.  Do  you  mean  in- 
cluding the  profit,  or  not? 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  selling  price — ^your  selling  price.  You  know 
what  I  mean. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  is — ^how  much  a  year? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  varies.  On  a  basis  of  $500,000  for  raw  material,  I 
should  say  that  the  selling  price  would  be  about  two. millions  and  a 
half. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good — two  millions  and  a  half.  That  includes 
your  profit? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  includes  the  gross  sales — ^yes;  and,  I  should  say. 
10  per  cent  profit  on  the  present  basis,  which  is  a  reasonable  profit,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Suppose  you  had  a  reduction  of  this  $500,000^  so 
that  you  got  the  same  material  for,  say,  $400,000.  I  am  assunung, 
now.  that  the  same  amount  of  material  costs  you  $400,000.  Then  you 
would  have  $100,000  available  to  carry  over  either  to  profit  or  to 
reduction  in  the  amount  charged  the  consumer;  would  you  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  the  disadvantage  of  that  would  be  that  you 
would  injure  general  business  to  such  an  extent  that  you  would  never 
sell  that  two  and  a  half  million  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  perfectly  understood.  Now  that  we  under- 
stand that  general  philosophical  reflection,  will  you  answer  my 
specific  question?  I  ask  you,  on  your  particular  product,  if  the  cost 
of  your  raw  material,  as  we  have  denominated  it,  were  reduced  to 
you*^  $100,000  (that  is  to  say,  one-fifth,  20  per  cent),  would  not  that 
$100,000  be  available 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN  (continuing).  Either  to  increase  your  profit  or  else 
to  reduce  the  cost? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  would  reduce  the  selling  price  to  the  consumer; 
competition  would  bring  it  down. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  And  on  tnat  reduction  I  would  not  make  any  money 
whatever. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  at  all;  but  the  community  would  be  $100,000 
richer? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  The  community  would  buy  its  product  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  and  all  the  money  would  go  abroad ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  said  you  would  reduce  the  price  of 
your  product. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  say  that  would  be  the  natural  result;  and  on  that 
basis  I  can  not  stay  in  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  how  would  you  suffer  any  loss  in  that  way? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  You  are  assuming  also,  I  understand,  that  the  tariff 
is  reduced  on  our  finished  product.  If  you  simply  reduced  the  tariff 
on  the  steel,  possibly 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  was  confining  myself  for  this  moment  to  the  effect 
of  a  reduction  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Only? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  the  beginning. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Oh,  no;  they  must  go  together,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

The  Chairman.  This  has  all  been  taken  down.  Is  it  necessary  to 
go  all  over  that  again  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  myself  that  this  is  enough.  I  will  let  it  go 
at  that 
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Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  if  we  increase  this  tariff  10  per  cent 
you  will  put  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  more  in  this  plants 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  will  maintain  prices  as  they  are  at  present? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes;  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

Mr.  Randell,  And  employ  several  hundred  more  men? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Several  thousand — one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  would  be  working  at  a  good  business  and 
gettinga  handsome  profit? 

Mr.^vELAND.  On  a  fair  10  per  cent  manufacturing  net  profit. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  if  this  is  not  done,  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced in  any  degree,  all  of  that  must  come  out  of  the  labor  item? 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  my  feeling  at  present — that  it  would  have  to 
come  from  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  would  have  to  fix  the  price  of  wages  lower  in 
your  manufactory? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  should  be  obliged  to  reduce  wages  to  compensate 
for  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  I  imderstood  you  to  say  that  it  would  all  come 
out  of  labor.  Is  that  the  effect  of  this  protective  system — ^that  the 
manufacturer  can  dictate  the  price  of  labor,  so  as  to  recoup  any  loss 
that  may  be  sustained,  and  cut  it  out  of  the  price  of  labor,  and  that 
labor  must  stand  every  reduction?  Would  that  be  the  effect  of  the 
system,  or  is  that  simply  peculiar  to  your  line  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  for  others.  That,  I  say, 
would  be  undoubtedly  the  fact  iii  mv  own  business.  I  know  no  other 
way  of  continuing  in  business.  Tnere  is  no  other  way  in  which  I 
can  reduce  the  cost. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  hold  the  laboring  man  up  as  the  buffer  between 
you  and  the  lawmaking  power,  and  say :  "  Ii  you  hit  me  you  have 
got  to  hit  the  laboring  man  first?  " 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  say  that  if  you  change  the  tariff,  you  will  hit  him 
first,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  hold  him  up,  anyhow,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  think  that  is  undoubtedly 
the  case. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  if  we  increase 
the  tariff,  you  will  increase  your  business,  but  if  we  cut  the  tariff 
down  you  will  cut  down  labor? 

Mr.  EviiLAND.  We  will  be  forced  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  will  do  that? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  has  not  labor  some  voice  in  that  as  well  as  you? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  do  not  know  just  how  to  answer  that  question.  I 
know  that  very  few  of  us  remain  in  business  on  a  losing  basis,  and 
that  is  the  position  I  would  be  in. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  will  have  no  work  in  your  factory  unless 
money  is  invested  there,  and  you  can  not  run  the  factory  unless  you 
have  labor? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No  ;  and  I  can  not  run  the  factory  unless  I  make  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  my  question  was.  Why  should  all  the  reduction 
come  out  of  labor? 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  Because  I  do  not  know  anything  else  on  which  I 
could  make  a  reduction  in  our  particular  proauct. 

Mr.  Kandell.  That  is  the  only  thing  you  could  cut  on? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  That  is  the  only  thing.  It  represents  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  or  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  product  we  manufac- 
ture.   Therefore  it  would  have  to  take  a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  could  not  do  that  without  the  consent  of  the 
laboring  men,  unless  you  have  them  in  your  power. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Well,  I  certainly  have  not 

Mr.  Randell.  Which  is  it  in  your  case — ^that  you  have  their  con- 
sent or  that  they  are  in  your  power?  Which  is  the  reason  that  you 
would  put  all  of  that  cost  on  them  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  certainly  have  not  got  them  in  my  power,  and  I 
do  not  imagine  that  they  would  consent  very  willingly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  their  consent? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No;  I  say  I  do  not  think  they  would  consent  very 
willingly. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  have  to  be  one  way  or  the  other,  would  it 
not? 

Mr.  Eveland.  It  would  be  a  case  of  absolute  necessity  either  for 
them  to  consent  or  to  go  out  of  business  entirely  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  assured  us  that  vou  would  cut  it  all  out  of 
labor? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  say  that  at  least  80  to  85  per  cent  of  it  would  have 
to  be  carried  by  labor,  because  thaf  represents  the  labor  cost  of  the 
finished  article. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
special  machinery  for  making  these  things? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  will  have  to  quit  business  if  we  reduce  this 
tariff? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  can  you  afford  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  can  certainly  afford  that  better  than  to  run  for  a 
year  at  a  loss  of  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  keep  on  doing  that  year  in  and  year  out  I 
do  not  know  of  any  other  method  by  which  the  cost  of  the  product 
can  be  reduced  appreciably. 

Mr.  Griggs,  ^ou  are  not  speaking  seriously  when  you  say  you 
would  go  out  of  business,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  mean  that  that  is  absolutely  the  fact  of  the  matter. 
That  is  absolutely  what  would  be  done.  There  is  no  "  bluff  "  about 
that.  There  is  no  guesswork  about  it.  I  simply  could  not  remain  in 
business ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  to  Mr.  Randell  a  moment  ago  that  in  case 
what  you  ask  is  not  done  you  would  either  have  to  go  out  of  business 
or  reduce  wages. 

Mr.  En-eland.  That  is  precisely  what  I  mean — I  would  either  have 
to  do  one  or  the  other.    It  is  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  the  be<rinning  you  announced  voluntarily,  without 
any  suggestion  from  anybody,  going  clear  out  of  your  field  of  busi- 
ness, that  you  wanted  ns  to  understand  that  you  wanted  the  tariff  to 
remain  on  steel  and  iron. 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  Precisely,    I  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  prefer,  then,  to  take  the  fall  out  of  labor  rather 
than  out  of  the  steel  magnates? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  believe  it  will  not  come  from  the  steel  magnates;  it 
will  come  from  their  labor,  if  you  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  so? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  am  reasonably  sure  of  it;  and  I  know  quite  a  little 
about  the  steel  industry — the  cost  of  manufacture. 

Ml*.  Griggs.  You  are  a  philanthroj)ist  as  well  as  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No ;  but  1  think  it  is  about  time  that  some  of  the 
people  who  use  steel  give  you  their  views  on  the  subject,  instead  of 
your  getting  simply  the  suggestions  of  the  steel  makers,  and  people 
who,  like  the  gentleman  who  just  preceded  me^  would  cut  off  the  tariff 
alto^ther.    I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  at  all. 

jfi.  Griggs.  No  steel  man  has  insisted  very  strenuously  here  on 
retaining  the  tariff. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  thev  are  mistaken  in  not  doing  it.  I  think 
they  all  want  it,  but  they  feel  that  public  opinion  rather  demands 
that  they  should  be  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  have  almost  all  admitted,  before  they  got 
through,  that  they  thought  steel  could  stand  a  pretty  good  reduction. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes ;  because  they  all  seemed  to  think  that  they  have 
got  to  stand  the  sacrifice.    Somehiody  has  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  yoa  not  willing,  if  they  are  willing,  for  them  to 
stand  it  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  possibly  they  may  be  able  to  continue  in 
business.    I  certainly  can  not  continue  in  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then,  as  you  answered  Mr.  Cockran  a  few  moments 
ag<^5  you  can  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  difference  in  cost  of  your 
material  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  But  that  is  a  very  small  part  of  what  my  loss  would 
be.  If  you  cut  the  cost  $100,000,  which  is  the  maximum  that  he  re- 
ferred to — and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  such  amount  was  really 
anticipated — it  would  still  leave  me  a  very  heavy  loser,  if  vou  made 
a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  my  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Where  is  your  corporation  located,  Mr.  Eveland? 

Mr.  Eveland.  In  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  many  stockholders  are  there? 

Mr.  Eveland.  About  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  large  a  proportion  of  the  stock  do  you  hold 
individually  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Boutell.  No. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  do  not  own  a  controlling  interest. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Nothing  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  will  be  very  glad 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  have  come  here  voluntarily  to  give  us  informa- 
tion, however. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Well,  I  have  no  objection.  I  own  about  12  or  13 
per  cent,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  would  you  mind  telling  what  the  steel  com- 
pany is  from  which  you  buy  your  raw  material? 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  Very  largely  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America;  also  some  from  the  Union  Drawn  Steel  Company;  and 
some  small  lots  from  the  steel  corporation,  but  only  when  we  can  not 
get  it  from  the  others. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Was  the  steel  stock  which  you  said  you  owned  in  any 
one  of  those  three? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  what  extent  are  the  stockholders  in  your  ball- 
bearing company  interested  in  the  steel  corporations  from  which  you 
buv  your  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Do  you  mean  those  three  concerns? 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Some  individuals  in  the  Crucible  Steel  Company 
have  a  small  interest  with  us ;  about  3  per  cent  altogether. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is,  3  per  cent 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Three  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Three  per  cent  of  the  stockholders  in  your  company? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No ;  perhaps  3  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Three  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  vour  company  is  rep- 
resented in  the  companies  which  manufacture  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  there  is  no  community  of  interest,  if  we  may 
call  it  that,  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  in  your  company? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  the  way  of  keeping  the  tariff  on  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  There  is  none  whatever.  We  purchase  where  we 
please,  and  there  is  only  one  company  that  we  purchase  steel  from 
that  has  the  slightest  interest  in  our  company,  and  we  do  not  buy  ex- 
clusively from  them. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  understood  the  question  to  be  whether  the  members 
of  his  company  had  stock  in  the  steel  company  ? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  did  not  answer  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  do  not  want  to  have  any  misapprehension  about 
it.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  any  of  the  stockholders  in  your 
Bali-Bearing  Company  owned  any  stock  in  the  steel  comj)any  rrom 
which  the  Bail-Bearing  Company  purchases  its  raw  material? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  misunderstood  your  question.  None  whatever,  so 
far  as  I  know;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTii.  What  is  the  total  capitalization  of  your  concern? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Five  million  dollars;  and  there  is  some  seven  or 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury.  There  is  about 
$4,200,000  of  stock  issued. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Has  the  stock  a  market  value? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  mind  stating  it? 

Mr.  E\t:land.  It  has  been  selling  at  par.  Last  year  a  large  amount 
of  that  stock,  prior  to  the  panic,  was  sold  at  140  by  the  company, 
and  120,  and  placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  company.  So  it  has  sold 
beyond  par  at  one  time.  The  last  sales  made  were  at  about  98,  I 
think — aoout  that 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  all  this  represents  subscriptions  for  the  stock 
from  outside,  and  not  profits? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No. 
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Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  proportion  of  that  represents  profits? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Do  you  mean  in  the  total  capitalization? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  the  total  capitalization? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Practically  all  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
amount  in  the  beginning  of  the  company,  perhaps  $75,000,  some 
years  ago,  represents  what  has  been  paid  m  by  the  stockholders  for 
stock. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Eveland,  this  process  of  making  these  ball  bearings 
reauires  specially  patented  machinery,  does  it  not? 

Mr  J  EvFj.AT^n.   tp*?:  Rome  of  jt  does  at  least. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  your  company  owns  those  patents? 

Mr.  Eveland.  We  own  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  sold  the 
right  to  manufacture  abroad,  with  an  agreement  that  there  should 
be  no  competition  here  as  the  result  of  that  sale? 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  not  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  statement  you  made? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  made  that  statement,  possibly ;  but  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  that  the  ball  and  roller  bearing  businss  as  a  whole  has  been 
in  very  bad  condition  for  a  number  of  years,  and  during  the  past  five 
or  six  years  I  have  4)urchased  seven  or  eight  compames,  located  in 
Boston ;  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Cleveland,  and  one  place  or  another,  and 
consolidated  tnem  all  in  Philadelphia,  paying  cash  for  them — no 
stock  or  bonus  or  anything  of  that  sort  being  given.  One  of  those 
companies  had  "an  agreement  with  a  German  concern  by  which  they 
sold  them  their  German  and  English  patents  on  ball-making  ma- 
chinery, and  they  agreed  in  return  not  to  ship  any  of  their  products 
into  this  country.  I  acquired  that  by  right  of  purchase  trom  the 
company  that  made  this  agreement.  I  never  made  that  agreement 
myself. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  agreement  was  a  factor  in  the  purchase  price 
which  you  paid  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No  ;  unfortunately  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  I 
learned  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  that  was  not  a  direct  agreement  made  by  you. 
You  had  no  expectation  that  the  United  States  would  protect  you 
against  competition  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Not  the  slightest;  no.  The  situation  is  that  all  of 
these  companies  were  bought  by  me  for  from  25  to  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  on  what  thejr  actually  cost.  They  were  absolute  failures  and 
always  had  been  failures;  and  it  has  only  been  because  there  has 
gotten  to  be  a  fair  market  for  the  product,  by  getting  them  all  to- 
gether in  one  plant,  that  we  were  able  to  make  anything  at  all.  The 
second  year — not  the  first  year — the  second  year  they  managed  to 
make  any  money  the  panic  following  injured  the  trade,  and  now  the 
cut  prices  of  the  foreign  product  coming  in  here  in  greatly  cwnlarged 
amounts  have  seriously  interfered  with  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  made  the  suggestion  because  I  thought  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  look  over  your  first  statement  and  correct  the  report, 
in  the  notes,  if  other  people  understood  it  as  I  understood  it — ^that 
you  had,  by  your  own  voluntary  act,  restricted  competition  from 
abroad. 

Mr.  Eveland.  No;  that 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  they  had  violated  the  agreement,  and  now  you 
wanted  protection  against  them. 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  I  merely  made  that  statement  because  I  have  found 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  foreign  patents.  You  can  not  get 
any  satisfaction  from  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  stated  a  moment  ago,  as  I  understood  you,  that 
you  bought  in  these  companies,  which  were  all  failures,  below  par? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  We  bought  them  in  at  from  25  to  75  cents  on  the 
dollar  of  what  they  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  you  put  them  in  your  corporation  at 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Exactly  what  they  cost.  There  was  no  stock  or 
bonus.    They  were  all  purchased  for  cash. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  you  put  them  in  at  cost? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  I  said  for  exactly  what  we  pftid  for  them. 
There  were  no  bonuses. 

The  Chairman.  This  importation  of  a  million  and  a  half  in  1907, 
you  said,  was  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Was  there  any  other, 
port  at  which  it  entered? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Is  Hartford  a  port  of  entry? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  It  might  have  been  imder  Hartford,  then — ^Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

The  Chairman.  Hartford,  Conn.? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  I  think  probably  I 
could  get  some  information  on  that  subject  for  the  committee.  I  do 
not  want  you  to  misunderstand  me,  Mr.  Payne;  I  know  absolutely 
and  positively  that  those  sales  were  made. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  quantity  was  imported  at 
Hartford,  Conn.? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  What  name,  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  What  amount. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  J.  S.  Bretz  &  Co.  was  the  name. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  the  amount  was? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No.  I  say  I  merely  give  that  as  a  possibility — ^that 
they  came  at  that  port. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  possibility  of  their  coming  in  there? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes.    You  asked  at  what  places  the  product  came  in. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  look  this 
matter  up  since  you  first  made  this  statement.  They  say  that  the 
$47,000  includes  all  the  importations  into  the  United  States,  with  the 
possible  exception  that  at  some  small  port  the  product  may  have 
been  entered  under  the  general  basket  clause  of  45  per  cent  on  mate- 
rial not  enumerated.  They  say  that  if  it  was  so  it  would  be  a  very 
slight  percentage  of  the  total  forty-seven  thousand,  if  any  at  all. 
So  it  would  look  as  though  you  were  a  little  mistaken  in  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  am  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Payne,  about  the  total 
amount  that  was  sold. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  find  out  exactly  whether  you  are  or  not, 
but  it  looks  so  now.  The  previous  four  or  five  ^ears  there  was  only 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  dollars'  worth  imported. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  undoubtedly  correct,  because 
there  was  very  little  shijpped  here. 

The  Chairman.  Durmg  that  time  you  were  doing  business  under 
this  tariflF  and  making  money  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Eveland.  There  was  no  money  made ;  1906  and  1907  were  the 
only  years  in  which  anybody  in  this  business  made  any  money. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  money  did  you  make  then — ^what 
percentage  on  your  capital  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  From  9  to  10  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  Chairbian.  Nine  or  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  doing  well  under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  given  you  all  that  before. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it;  but  I  was  trying  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  a  ouestion. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  did  not  hear  it  when  he  gave  it,  and  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  about  it.  If  you  could  have  the  conditions  of  1906 
and  1907  restored  in  this  country,  you  could  still  do  business  under 
this  tariff,  could  you  not,  and  make  money  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  presume  I  could  if  I  had  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  prospect  is  that  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  prospect  is  that  those  conditions  are  com- 
ing about  very  rapidly,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Eveland.  You  mean  the  general  business  conditions? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eveland.  Undoubtedly ;  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are  coming  about  very  rapidly.    And  . 
if  those  conditions  are  restored,  with  an  importation  starting  with 
only  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  going  up  to  $47,000  a 
year,  is  not  that  an  indication  that  the  tariff  was  plenty  high  enough? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Mr.  Payne,  if  I  thought  that  was  a  correct  state- 
ment (that  there  were  only  $47,000  worth  of  bearings  imported  into 
the  United  States),  I  would  not  waste  your  time  and  mine  bv  ap- 
pearing here  and  saying  anything  at  all  about  the  duty.  But  I 
know  it  is  not  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  it  was  to  ask  us  to  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No;  I  have  no  interest  in  reduction  at  aU. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  do  that  anyway? 

Mr.  Eveland.  No,  sir.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  have  conscientious  scruples  against  reduc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Eveland.  Yes;  I  am  a  Republican. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness,  it  is  always  claimed  by  the  proponents 
of  the  high  protective- tariff  system  that  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  puts 
down  prices.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  heard  a  high  protective-tariff  man  claim 
that  cutting  down  the  tariff  puts  down  prices? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  have  only  been  here  two  or  three  days,  and  I  have 
not  heard  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  surely  had  heard  something  before  you  came 
here,  had  you  not?  [Laughter.]  Is  not  that  the  theory  oJ  the  pro- 
ponents oi  the  high  protective  tariff — that  if  the  tariff  is  cut  down, 
it  demoralizes  business  and  puts  down  prices  ? 
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Mr.  EvELAND.  Undoubtedly.    I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  testified,  in  answer  to  the  chairman's  question 
just  now,  that  the  prospects  are  for  a  greatly  increased  business  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Precisely;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  prices? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  that  is  true,  you  do  not  believe  that  Congress  or 
this  committee  is  going  to  recommend  a  reduction  of  the  tariif,  do 
you? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  hope  they  will  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  hope;  I  am 
asking  you  what  you  believe. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  a  question  like  that 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  as  plain  a  question  as  was  ever  asked  since  the 
invention  of  language.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  you  are  a  oetter  judge  of  that  than  I.  I  do 
not  think  I  ought  to  form  any  opinion  on  it.  If  I  were  sure,  Mr. 
Clark,  that  you  were  not  going  to  reduce  the  tariff,  I  would  not  waste 
your  time  nor  mine  by  coming  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  I  can  not  see  to  save  my  soul  how  you  can 
contend  that  cutting  down  the  tariff  cuts  prices  down  and  demoralizes 
business,  and  then  say,  in  the  next  breath,  that  you  think  business  is 
^oing  to  improve,  ana  then  refuse  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
do  not  believe  that  Congress  is  going  to  reduce  the  tariff. 

Mr.  EvELAND.  I  think  the  general  feeling  about  the  country  is  that 
you  are  not  going  to  make  a  great  reduction. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  came  here  in  the  hope  that  Congress  was  going  to 
raise  the  tariff  all  along  the  line,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Oh,  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Especially  in  your  business? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  1  hoped  you  would;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  think  you  will  be  very  much  mistaken.  That  is 
my  guess  about  it.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  salary  of  your  president? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Fifteen  thousand? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  there  any  other  general  officers,  such  as  a  vice- 
president? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Nobody  except  working  officers  who  get  from  three 
to  five  or  six  thousand  or  seven  thousand  dollars — ^the  superintendent, 
etc.  The  salary  list  is  very  small.  The  directors  secure  no  compen- 
sation whatever. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  no  general  manager? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No;  just  a  superintendent,  who  gets  $6,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  all  the  stoclAolders  salaried  officers  ? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  No ;  there  are  two  who  are  salaried  officers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now  I  will  ask  you  the  question  I  asked  before,  and  if 
you  do  not  know,  do  not  say  anything  about  it.  That  is,  if  one  of 
the  tricks  of  showing  small  -dividends  on  the  part  of  these  great  manu- 
facturing concerns  is  not  to  make  everybody  into  an  officer,  and  pay 
him  a  whacking  ^ood  sahiry,  whether  he  does  anything  or  not? 

Mr.  EvELAND.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge;  it  certainly  is  not 
in  my  company.  There  is  not  an  officer  in  the  company,  with  the 
exception  of  myself,  who  receives  a  salary — not  a  director. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Eveland,  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  to  a  point  of 
protection,  if  protection  still  remains,  you  have  not  any  fear,  so  far 
as  business  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Eveland.  On  general  products,  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  On  any  product. 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  think  it  would  make  a  vast  difference. 

The  Chairman.  If  we  still  left  a  protective  tariff  on  it,  you  have 
not  any  fears  about  business? 

Mr.  Eveland.  I  do  not  think  that  is  guite  the  correct  way  to  put 
it.  I  think  that  if  you  reduce  the  tariff  very  materially,  you  are 
certainly  going  to  injure  business  very  materially;  and  I  think  that 
if  there  was  a  general  understanding  here  that  you  were  going  to  do 
so,  you  would  find  a  reduction  in  business.  You  will  find  in  the 
steel  business  to-day  that  they  are  all  waiting  to  see  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  are  a  hopeless  case.  [Laughter.]  Is 
there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Eveland.  That  is  all.    I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  yield  five  minutes  of  my  time  to  Mr.  Gaines,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  he  wants  to  ask  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gaines  will  take  care  of  himself. 

The  Chairman,  Is  there  any  other  party  here  who  desires  to  talk 
about  ball  bearings? 

Mr.  Pou.  I  would  suggest  to  the  chairman  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  gentlemen  who  want  to  leave  town  to-night  who  desire 
to  talk  about  mica. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  many  others  in  the  same  condition,  and 
I  think  we  shall  have  to  follow  the  regular  order. 


THE  EZCEISIOB  STEEL  BALL  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.,  ASKS  FOB  IN- 
CBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  ANTIFBICTION  BALL  FOBOINOS. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  We  understand  you  are  going  to  take  up  the  question 
of  tariff  revision  in  the  near  future,  and  we  as  manufacturers  are 
interested  in  this  matter,  especially  the  tariff  on  steel  and  brass  balls, 
ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings,  these  being  the  articles  which  we 
manufacture. 

A  great  many  workmen  are  employed  in  the  United  States  maldng 
steel  and  brass  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  for  anti- 
friction purposes,  and  should  the  tariff  be  reduced  the  probabilities 
are  that  these  men  will  be  out  of  employment  for  the  reason  that 
American  workmen  demand  more  than  a  bare  living.  At  the  present 
time  competition  is  very  keen  with  European  countries,  so  much  so 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  steel  balls  are  bemg  im- 
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ported  right  here  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  for  less  money  than  we  can 
produce  and  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

It  is  a  fact  that  German-made  oalls  are  being  sold  here  in  Buffalo, 
and  while  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  find  out  just  what  the  invoice  price 
is,  we  have  been  told  the  reason  is  that  they  can  be  bought  cheaper; 
this  would  show  an  argument  for  an  increase  in  the  tariff  so  that 
home  industry  would  be  protected. 

We  also  understand  that  wages  are  much  lower  in  other  countries 
(especially  in  Germany),  and  as  the  cost  of  making  balls  and  ball 
bearings  aepends  largely  on  the  wages  paid  to  skilled  workmen  would 
show  another  argument  why  the  tariff  on  tliese  articles  should  be 
increased. 

The  cost  of  raw  material  that  goes  into  the  make-up  of  steel  and 
brass  balls,  ball  bearings,  and  roller  bearings  is  very  slight  compared 
with  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages  to  skilled  workmen.  The 
articles  manufactured  must  positively  be  extremely  accurate,  balls 
being  gauged  to  about  one-quarter  to  one-thousandth  of  1  inch. 

It  is  true  that  machinery  enters  greatly  into  the  manufacture  of 
balls  and  ball  bearings,  but  the  finishing  of  same  depends  more  or 
less  on  the  ability  of  tne  skilled  workmen,  and  these  skilled  workmen 
demand  good  wages.  We  have  mentioned  the  wages  paid  to  workmen 
several  times,  for  this  reason :  We  wish  to  show  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  price  of  raw  material  as  the  amount  of  money  paid  in  wages 
that  makes  the  cost  in  the  production  of  steel  balls,  brass  balls,  ball 
bearings,  and  roller  bearings.  If  it  is  possible  to  hire  two  or  three 
men  in  European  countries  for  the  cost  of  one  man  in  the  United 
States,  naturally  there  would  be  no  room  for  the  American  manu- 
facturer should  the  tariff  be  reduced. 

Prices  of  balls  and  ball  bearings  have  been  forced  downward  now 
by  foreign  competition. 

The  small  cost  per  ball  or  bearing  that  goes  into  the  average  ma- 
chine is  so  slight  that  it  does  not  take  many  cents  to  equip  a  sewing 
machine,  a  bicycle,  or  a  roller  skate  with  ball  bearings  throughout,  so 
that  there  can  not  possibly  be  any  hardship  to  the  general  public  by 
allowing  the  present  tarin  on  balls  and  ball  bearings  to  remain  as  it 
is,  or  rather  increase  same,  so  that  American  industries  can  be  better 
protected. 

The  ball-bearing  industry  is  comparatively  young,  and  in  our  judg- 
ment should  be  fostered,  because  it  is  only  by  taking  care  of  anything 
that  results  can  be  obtained.  This  argument  can  be  applied  to  any- 
thing under  the  sun,  whether  it  be  something  of  natural  or  mechanical 
growth.  If  a  seed  is  planted,  care  is  given  to  produce  the  best  results, 
and  results  show  that  care  has  been  taken.  So  it  is  with  any  new 
industry;  care  must  be  taken  to  produce  a  natural,  healthy  growth. 
It  is  rather  discouraging  to  call  on  a  customer  and  offer  an  article 
that  has  had  good  honest  work  placed  on  same,  and  good  money  paid 
for  the  making,  and  to  be  calmly  told  that  the  same  article  can  be 
brought  over  irom  Germany  for  a  lower  price.  The  writer  has  had 
this  actual  experience,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  because  that 
any  other  country  has  better  men  or  better  machinery,  but  simply 
that  labor  can  be  bought  cheaper.  It  is  not  as  if  the  present  price  of 
balls  and  ball  bearings  were  prohibitive,  because  we  have  endeavored 
to  show  that  to  equip  a  sewing  machine  or  similar  article  costs  but  a 
few  cents.    It  is  the  fact  of  these  bearings  being  so  cheap  that  makers 
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of  sewing  machines,  etc.,  have  adopted  the  ball  bearing,  thereby 
making  very  easy-running  machines  and  conferring  a  boon  on  hu- 
manity in  general.  We  are  often  told  that  surely  the  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  surely  the  manufacturer  should  be  protected 
for  the  expenditure  of  his  energy  and  brains  when  his  life  is  devoted 
to  producing  something  that  will  prevent  friction. 
EespectfuTly  submitted. 

Excelsior  Steel  Ball  Co., 
David  Roughead,  Manager. 


THE  TIHEEN  BOLLEB  BEABINO  AXLE  COMPANY,  OF  CANTON, 
OHIO,  ASKS  AN  INCBEASE  OF  TWENTY  FEB  CENT  DUTY  ON 
ANTIFBICTION  BALL  FOBOINOS. 

Canton,  Ohio,  December  2^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Gentlemen  :  The  Timkcn  Roller  Bearing  Axle  Company,  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  roller  bearings  and  axles,  respectfully  calls  the 
attention  of  your  conmiittee  to  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariflf 
upon  articles  of  its  manufacture. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  paragraph  127,  covering  "  antifriction 
ball  forgings,"  upon  which  a  duty  of  "  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  "  is 
fixed,  includes  our  product. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  a  number  of  factories  in  this  count ly 
devoted  exclusively  or  to  a  large  extent  to  the  manufacture  of  anti- 
friction bearings,  including  bail  and  roller  bearings,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  steel  balls.  This  industry  is  comparatively  new, 
having  been  carried  on  to  any  extent  only  during  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  The  early  growth  of  this  industry  was  very  slow,  but  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  automobiles  manufactured  within  the  past  few 
years  the  Dusiness  of  manufacturing  roller  bearings  has  considerably 
increased. 

The  foreign  makers  of  roller  bearings  have  been  engaged  in  this 
business  for  a  much  longer  time  than  American  manufecturers,  and 
but  for  the  protection  of  this  industry  afforded  by  the  Dingley  bill 
this  industry  would  not  now  be  in  existence,  as  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  expense  of  manufacturing  roller 
bearings  is  in  the  cost  of  the  labor,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
entire  cost  being  represented  by  the  raw  material  going  into  this 
product. 

It  is  the  labor  put  upon  the  raw  material  that  almost  entirely  fixes 
the  final  cost  of  producing  roller  bearings.  There  is  not  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  price  paid  for  the  raw  material  by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer from  the  cost  of  the  same  article  to  our  manufacturers,  there 
being  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  of  the  foreign  maker. 

The  writer  during  the  past  summer  of  1908  visited  a  number  of 
plants  in  France,  England,  and  other  foreign  countries  where  roller 
bearings,  steel  balls,  and  various  parts  connected  with  antifriction 
devices  are  manufactured  and  personally  investigated  the  cost  of  the 
production  of  these  articles  in  the  foreign  factories.    It  was  at  once 
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apparent  that  the  wide  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  favor 
OT  the  foreign  maker  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  paid  his  labor 
only  a  small  per  cent  of  the  amount  that  our  manufacturers  pay  for 
similar  work  in  this  country.  In  one  factory  employing  about  2,000 
hands  the  writer  found  skilled  labor  working  on  machines  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $3.75  per  week.  On  these  same  machines  and  for  the 
same  work  we  pay  our  employees  an  average  of  $15  per  week. 

It  can  therefore  be  readily  understood  that  the  45  per  cent  duty 
does  not  nearly  compensate  for  the  difference  in  the  wages  paid  by  the 
American  manufacturer  to  his  employees^  considering  the  price  of 
the  same  labor  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  To  afford  American 
worlonen  an  opportimity  to  continue  to  earn  fair  wages  in  this  in- 
dustry there  should  be  an  increase  rather  than  a  reduction  in  the 
tariff. 

The  American  manufacturer  of  this  product  already  feels  keenly 
the  competition  arising  from  the  importation  into  tms  country  of 
similar  foreign  goods  produced  by  underpaid  labor. 

The  freight  rates  on  this  class  of  goods  from  Europe  to  points  in 
this  country  are  but  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  freight  rates  from  the 
local  manufacturers  of  antifriction  bearings^  to  the  users  thereof; 
hence  the  foreign  manufacturer  is  at  little  disadvantage  in  this  re- 
spect. Our  factory  has  already  felt  tlie  effect  of  foreign  competiticm 
to  the  disadvantage  of  our  worlonen.  About  two  months  ago  we 
were  approached  by  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  autc»nobile 
parts  in  this  countiy.  For  more  than  two  years  we  have  been  sup- 
plying this  concern  with  our  roller  bearings.  This  manufacturer 
advised  us  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  price  of  our  bear- 
ings to  meet  lower  figures  at  which  the  Hess-Bright  roller  bearings 
made  in  Germany  were  being  offered.  The  Hess-Bright  roller  bear- 
ings being  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  manufacturer,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  meet  the  price  of  the  German  maker  or  lose  the  entire 
business.  In  order  to  keep  our  men  employed  we  thought  it  best  to 
make  a  contract  at  the  price  fixed  by  the  German  maker,  although  in 
order  to  meet  this  price  and  not  sustain  a  loss  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  cut  in  a  measure  the  wages  of  our  workmen  engaged  in  filling  this 
order. 

We  know  from  actual  experience  that  if  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  roller  bearings  is  made  the  result  will  be  the  destruction  of  the 
industry  in  this  country.  We  have  invested  about  $1,000,000  in  the 
business  and  have  been  giving  constant  employment  to  about  500  men. 
A  large  portion  of  our  investment  is  represented  by  special  machin- 
ery adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of  manufacturing  roller  bearings. 
This  machinery  is  suitable  for  no  other  purpose,  and  if  we  are  forced 
to  abandon  this  industry  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  adequate  protection, 
the  greater  part  of  our  investment  will  be  an  absolute  loss  and  our 
force  of  workmen  must  seek  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Our  roller  bearings  are  used  exclusively  on  automobiles.  An  auto- 
mobile can  be  built  without  antifriction  bearings,  but  the  purchaser 
of  an  automobile  is  usually  a  man  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  at 
least  moderate  luxuries,  and  therefore  desires  antifriction  bearings 
upon  his  machine  since  they  require  less  attention  and  have  many 
advantages.  An  automobile  is  strictly  a  luxury — not  a  necessity  in 
any  sense  of  the  word — since  other  much  less  expensive  means  of 
transportation  have  in  the  past  and  will  in  the  future  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.    A  reduction  of  the 
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tariff  upon  roller  bearings  would  not  materially  change  the  cost  of 
automobiles.  The  forei^-made  bearings  answer  the  purpose,  and 
if  their  price  is  lower,  will  be  purchased  in  preference  to  American 
bearings  by  manufacturers  having  need  of  such  supplies. 

The  maintenance  of  at  least  the  present  tariff  upon  roller  bearings 
is  not  subject  to  the  criticism  that  the  price  of  an  article  in  common 
use  among  the  people  is  thereby  maintained  above  what  it  should 
be.  These  bearings  are  purchased  and  used  in  connection  with  auto- 
mobiles by  those  who  can  best  afford  to  pay  a  fair  price  therefor. 
The  vital  question  is  not  whether  the  manufacturer  of  roller  bearings 
is  permitted  longer  to  carry  on  this  industry  so  far  as  his  personal 
advantage  is  concerned,  but  rather  whether  American  labor  shall  be 
permitted  to  manufacture  roller  bearings  used  in  our  automobile 
works  rather  than  by  injudicious  legislation  surrender  this  new 
industry  to  our  foreign  competitors. 

We  earnestly  insist  that  in  place  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon 
roller  bearings  there  should  be  an  increase  in  order  that  the  return 
therefrom  should  be  sufficient  to  afford  fair  remuneration  to  our 
workmen  employed  in  this  industry. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a  broader  market,  we  have  recently  concluded 
an  arrangement  to  manufacture  our  roller  bearings  in  England,  as 
we  had  no  hope  of  creating  a  foreign  market  for  our  goods  made  in 
this  country,  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  the  existing  rate  of  wages  in 
this  country  is  far  in  excess  of  that  in  England. 

The  cost  of  the  raw  material  for  our  tarings  in  England  is  but 
little  less  than  we  pay  here,  however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  cost 
of  labor  will  be  so  much  less  in  England  than  in  this  country  we  will 
be  enabled  from  that  point  to  compete  with  the  foreign  maker  in  his 
own  legitimate  territory.  This  situation  demonstrates  the  fact  that  it 
is  the  price  of  labor  that  alone  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  to  compete  with  others  engaged  in  a  like  industry 
in  Europe. 

We  believe  that  in  order  to  safely  maintain  the  wages  that  have 
been  paid  in  the  past  to  employees  engaged  in  this  industry  there 
should  be  an  increase  of  the  tariff  rate  of  at  least  20  per  cent. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  the  above  increase  be  granted,  not  alone  for 
ourselves,  but  for  our  workmen,  upon  whom  eventually  must  fall  the 
burden  of  invited  foreign  competition. 
Respectfully,  yours. 

The  Timken  Roller  Bearing' Axle  Company. 
W.  R.  Timken,  Secretary. 


THE  STANDABD  BOIXEB  BEABINO  COMPANY,  OF  PHILADELFHIA, 
PA.,  FUBNISHES  LIST  OF  DfPOBTEBS  OF  FOBEION  BALL  BEAB- 
nrOS  AND  STEEL  BALLS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  4, 1908. 
W.  K.  Patne, 

Clerk  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
-  Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  3d,  I  inclose  herewith  a 
list  of  the  importers  oi  foreign  ball  bearings,  importers  of  steel  balls, 
automobile    manufacturers  using    annular  ball    bearings,  manufac- 
turers of  other  products  using  ball  bearings,  and  users  of  steel  balls. 
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The  total  amount  of  bearings  used  by  the  concerns  mentioned  is 
easy  to  ascertain,  and  I  have  positive  knowledge  that  many  orders 
ranging  from  $50,000  to  $150,000  each  have  been  placed  durmg  1907 
for  the  foreign  make  of  bearings. 

If  you  will  kindly  let  me  know  what  other  information  you  desire 
me  to  supply  to  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it.  You,  of  course,  under- 
stand that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  accurate  data  as  to  the 
exact  number  of  bearings  purchased  by  the  different  concerns,  or  the 
exact  amount  of  the  purchase.  I  can,  however,  supply  a  list  showing 
the  number  of  automobiles  manufactured  by  the  majority  of  the  con- 
cerns mentioned,  together  with  the  number  of  bearings  which  they 
use  on  a  car,  but  I  think  that  you  would  prefer  to  secure  this  informa- 
tion from  some  other  sources,  so  as  to  have  it  absolutely  accurate. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  concerns  that  have  purchased  a  larger 
amount  in  value  of  foreign  ball  bearings  in  one  year  than  the  total 
imports,  amounting  to  $47,000,  which  was  reported  as  being  the  full 
amount  shown  in  the  records  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

In  the  package  of  bearings  which  I  left  with  you,  you  will  find 
one  bearing  consisting  of  two  rings  with  balls  between  them,  which 
constitutes  an  annular  ball  bearing,  and  which  is  similar  to  the  bear- 
ing shown  on  the  page  of  our  catalogue  which  we  herewith  inclose. 

This  type  of  bearing  could  be  imported  so  that  the  balls  would  be 
classified  under  their  proper  heading,  while  the  rings,  constituting 
the  races  and  cones,  might  be  imported  as  steel  and  duty  paid  upon 
them  at  that  rate.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  entirely  wrong,  as  the 
greater  portion  of  the  value  of  the  bearing  is  in  the  rings,  tne  balls 
representing  perhaps  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  completed  bearing. 

If  any  further  information  is  desired,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  fiimiSi 
it  to  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  S.  S.  Eveland,  President. 

Users  of  foreign  annular  hall  hearings. 

HoUey  Brothers  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  McCarthy  Brothers  & 
Ford,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  New  Process  Raw  Hide  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Long  Arm  System  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  A.  O.  Smith 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Brown  &  Lipe  Company,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  Warner  Gear  Company,  Muncie,  Ind.;  Westinghouse  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  General  Electric  Com- 

Sany,  Schenectady,  N.  i. ;  General  Electric  Company,  West  Lynn, 
[ass.;  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  111.;  Heinze  Electric 
Company,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Continental  Motor  Manufacturing  Com- 

5 any,  Muskegon,  Mich. ;  Albert  Champion  Company,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
effrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Lincoln  Electric 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  J.  H.  Lehman  &  Co.,  N^w  York,  N.  Y. 

Users  of  foreign  steel  halls. 

The  White  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  American  Ball  Bearing 
Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Stanley  Motor  Carriage  Company, New- 
ton, Mass. ;  Illinois  Sewing  Machine  Company,  Rockf ora.  111. ;  Na- 
tional Sewing  Machine  Company,  Belvidere,  111.;  Sharpless  Cream 
Separator  Company,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  Chicago  Roller  Skate  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  111. ;  Buick  Automobile  Company,  Flint,  Mich. ;  Olds 
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Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich.;  Garford  Company,  Elyria,  Ohio; 
S.  P.  Townsend  &  Co.,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Sheldon  Aide  Company, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Automobile  manufacturers  using  foreign  annular  ball  bearings. 

Acme  Motor  Car  Company,  Reading  Pa.;  Allen-Kingston  Motor 
Car  Company,  Kingston,  N.  Y.;  American  Locomobile  Company, 
Providence,  R.  I.;  American  Motor  Car  Comj)any,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  Austin  Automobile  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Michj  Belden 
Motor  Car  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Cadillac  Motor  Car  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Cameron  Car  Company,  Beverly,  Mass.;  Chadwick 
Engineering  Works,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  Chalmers-Detroit  Motor  Com- 
pany, Detroit,  Mich,;  Cleveland  Motor  Car  Company,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Colburn  Automobile  Company,  Denver,  Colo.;  Columbus 
Buggy  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio;  Corbin  Motor  Vehicle  Corpora- 
tion, Ifew  Britain,  Conn.;  Daimler  Manufacturing  Company,  Long 
Island  City,  N.  Y.;  Dayton  Motor  Car  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  De 
Luke  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Electric  Vehicle  Com- 

gany,  Hartford,  Conn.;  felmore  Manufacturing  Company,  Clyde, 
Ihio ;  H.  H.  Franklin  Manufacturing  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
Garford  Company,  Elyria.  Ohio;  Knox  Automobile  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.;  Locomobile  Company  of  America,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. ;  Lorraine  Automobile  Manufacturing  Company,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Lozier  Motor  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Nordyke  &  Marmon  Com- 

6 any,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Matheson  Motor  Car  Company,  Wilkes- 
►arre.  Pa. ;  Mitchell  Motor  Car  Comjjany,  Racine,  Wis. ;  Mora  Motor 
Car  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y.;  National  Motor  Vehicle  Company, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Olds  Motor  Works,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  George  N.  Pierce  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Pope 
Motor  Car  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio;  Premier  Motor  Manufacturing 
Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  York  Motor  Car  Company,  York,  Pa.; 
Pungs-Finch  Automobile  and  Gas  Engine  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Rainier  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.;  Royal  Motor  Car  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Simplex  Automobile  Company,  New  York,  N.  V.; 
F.  B.  Stearns  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Stevens-Duryea  Company, 
Chicope  Falls,  Mass.j  Stilson  Motor  Car  Company,  Pittsfield,  Mass.; 
Studebaker  Automobile  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  R.  Thomas 
Motor  Companjr,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Walter  Automobile  Company,  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.;  Winton  Motor  Carriage  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Woods  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Chicago,  111. ;  Anderson  Carriage 
Company,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Babcock  Electric  Carriage  Company,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  Baker  Motor  Vehicle  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Wa- 
verly  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Ranch  &  Lang  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Cleveland.  Ohio;  Mack  Brothers  Motor  Car  Company,  Allen- 
town,  Pa. ;  Elwell  Parker  Electric  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Importers  of  foreign  ball  bearings. 

Hess-Bright  Manufacturing  Company,  2101  Fairmount  avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  J.  S.  Bretz  Company,  410  Times  Building,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Lavalette  &  Co.,  112  West  Forty-second  street.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Barthel  &  Daly,  42  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
R.  L  V.  Company,  1771  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Importers  of  steel  halls. 

Herman  Boker  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  J.  S.  Bretz  &  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Brandenburg  Brothers  Company,  Chicago,  HI. 


THE  PACKARD  HOTOB  CAB  COMPANY,  DETBOIT,  HIGH.,  ADVO- 
CATES BETENTION  OF  THE  PBESEITT  DITTY  ON  ANTIFBICTION 
BALL  BEABINOS. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  December  19,  1908. 
Hon.  Sbreno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Relative  to  duty  on  ball  bearings,  I  would  like  to  reg- 
ister with  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  attitude  of  this  com- 
pany toward  the  duty  on  ball  bearings.  This  company  favors  the 
retention  of  the  existing  duty,  namely,  45  per  cent,  on  ball  bearings. 
We  are  now  large  importers  vf  ball  oearings,  importing  over 
$100,000  worth  from  Grermany  and  other  European  countries  each 
year,  on  which  we  pay  45  per  cent  duty.  We  do  this  because  there 
are  no  ball  bearings  made  m  America  of  the  same  quaUty  and  dura- 
bility as  those  which  we  import.  We  feel  that  with  the  existing 
tarin  the  American  ball-beanng  manufacturers  may  learn  to  make 
better  bearings,  as  good  as  those  in  Germany,  in  the  course  of  time. 
In  this  event  the  American  competition  would  naturally  reduce  the 
price.  American  ball-bearing  manufacturers  have  not  yet  gotten  to 
a  competitive  basis.  They  have  all  been  so  busy  supplying  a  new 
trade  that  it  was  more  of  a  question  to  get  the  stuff  out  than  it  was  as 
to  price  or  quaUty,  but  the  whole  situation  is  rapidly  shaking  itself 
down  to  a  competitive  basis. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co., 
Henry  J.  B.  Joy,  President. 


STEEL  HOOPS,  BANDS,  AND  COTTON  TIES. 

[Paragraph  128.] 

WALLACE  H.  BOWE,  OF  PITTSBUBG,  PA.,  PBOTESTS  AGAINST  BE- 
DXJCTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  THESE  ABTICLES. 

Pittsburg,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Dear  Sir:  As  a  manufacturer  of  steel  hoops,  steel  bands,  and  steel 
cotton  ties,  and  the  authorized  representative  of  other  manufacturers 
of  this  class  of  product,  I  beg  to  submit  to  you  the  following  sugges- 
tions as  to  tariff  on  these  coinmodities : 

Our  average  wages  per  day  for  years  1906,  1907,  and  1908  were 
as  follows: 
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1906. 

1907, 

1908. 

Heaters 

$4.85 
2.99 
2.82 
1.99 

$4.88 
2.99 
2.78 
1.99 

$4.98 
3  00 

Boiling-mill  hands 

Mechanics 

2.79 

lAijorere X . . .    . .  . 

1.99 

Average  wages  for  same  work  in  Germany  and  Belgium : 

Heaters $1. 65-$l.  88 

RoUing-mm  hands 1. 88-  2. 35 

Mechanics ' 1.16-  1.43 

Laborers .75-    .83 

The  ocean  freight  from  seaports  of  Germany  and  Belgium  to  our 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  ports  is  less  than  the  railroad  freight  from 
steel  manufacturinff  centers  to  the  same  destinations.  Hence,  these 
advantages  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  be  met,  if  the  tariff  is 
removed,  only  by  such  reduction  of  wages  as  will  enable  us  to  meet 
that  competition  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Of  course,  as  you  recede 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  these  factors  change  in  our  favor,  because 
the  railroad  freight  rates  diminish  relatively  on  our  products  and  in- 
crease on  the  foreign  products. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  if  the  tariff  is  taken  off  steel  hoops, 
steel  bands,  and  steel  cotton  ties,  we  must  reduce  or  surrender  tne 
Atlantic  coast  and  Gulf  trade  to  the  foreigners.  This  will  include 
substantially  the  entire  cotton-tie  trade,  because  all  of  the  cotton  is 
baled  at  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports  or  near-by  points.  Furthermore, 
the  producers  of  cotton  realize  a  profit  instead  of  being  at  an  expense 
in  tM  use  of  cotton  ties  in  the  baling  of  cotton,  for  the  reason  that 
all  cotton  is  sold  at  the  total  gross  weight  as  shown  per  bale.  This 
includes  bagging  and  ties. 

Even  at  the  present  tariff  of  five-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  the 
imports  of  cotton  ties  have  been  as  follows : 

For  year  ending  June  30:  Bundles. 

1902 95,760 

1903 54,990 

1904 46,  860 

1905 11,449 

1906 108,305 

1907 15,929 

From  this  it  seems  that  we  are  now  on  or  near  to  the  point  of  for- 
eign invasion  of  steel  cotton  ties.  Hoops  are  similar  products,  manu- 
factured of  the  same  materials  and  in  the  same  mills  as  cotton  ties. 

If  a  reduction  is  made  in  the  present  protective  tariff,  wages  must 
be  reduced  proportionately  or  the  trade  surrendered.  I  would  con- 
sider any  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  as  compelling  a  surrender 
to  the  forei^  manufacturers  of  our  steel  hoop  trade  in^ew  England 
and  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  of  our  steel  cotton  tie  market  in 
substantially  the  entire  cotton  belt 

EespectfuUy  submitted. 

Wallace  H.  Bowb. 
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[Paragraphs  129  and  344.] 

HON.  BOUBEE  COCEEAN,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  HEHOBIAL  OF  THE  HEW 
OELEANS  COTTON  EXCHANGE. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  November  S,  1908, 

Whereas  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives will  meet  in  the  near  future  to  hear  argument  in  relation 
to  tariff  amendments;  and 

Whereas  the  present  tariff  on  jute  bagging  used  for  baling  cotton 
and  on  steel  cotton  ties  amounts  to  9  cents  or  more  per  bale;  and 

Whereas  this  tax  is  a  direct  burden  on  the  cotton-raising  industry 
of  the  South  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  manufacturers  who  are  thus 
enabled  to  thrive  at  the  expense  of  the  most  important  class  of  agri- 
culturists in  this  country :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved^  That  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  earnestly  urges 
that  all  bagging  and  ties  used  in  the  baling  of  cotton  be  put  on  the 
free  list. 

Resolved^  That  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Ix)uisiana  and  those  from  the  other  cotton  States  be  earnestly  urged 
to  present  this  matter  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Afeans,  or 
any  other  congressional  committee  before  which  it  may  be  consid- 
ered, in  such  light  as  will  prove  the  justice  of  our  request  and  the 
urgency  for  all  proper  relief  in  the  premises. 

A  true  copy. 

H.  G.  Hester, 

Secretary. 


THE  NATIONAL  COTTON  ASSOCIATION,  ATLANTA,  OA.,  TTBOES  THE 
SPEEDY  KEPEAL  OF  THE  PBESENT  DUTIES  ON  COTTON  TIES 
AND  JUTE  BAOOINO  FOB  COTTON. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton,  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  As  an  official  representative  of  the  cotton-growing 
interests  of  the  South  I  desire  to  file  with  your  committee  an  urgent 
appeal  for  a  speedy  repeal  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  present 
duty  on  imported  iron  cotton  ties  and  imported  jute  bagging  used 
as  a  covering  for  cotton.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  American  manu- 
facturers of  these  two  articles  do  not  now  require  the  present  protect- 
ive tariff  levied  as  an  import  duty  on  these  commodities.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  purchase  of  bagging  and  ties  by  the  cotton 
growers  of  the  South  is  a  distinct  and  definite  loss  to  them,  as  their 
customers,  the  spinners,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  onlv  pay 
for  the  actual  weight  of  the  lint  cotton,  tare  being  always  deducted 
in  the  price  of  the  original  purchase  from  the  growers.  This  beincf 
true,  it  should  be  the  duty  or  the  Federal  Government  to  see  that  this 
very  large  class  of  its  citizens  should  be  protected  against  the  unnec- 
essary expenditures  of  their  earnings  for  articles  which  are  protected 
from  outside  competition  by  high  and  useless  import  duties. 
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The  large  American  corporations  which  are  at  present  engaged  in 
the  manuiactnre  of  these  articles  no  longer  need  or  require  a  pro- 
tective tariff  except  for  the  purpose  of  annually  increasing  the  net 
earning  or  dividends  on  the  capital  invested  in  their  plants  and  to 
prohibit  competition.  The  very  high  duty  of  22  cents  per  bundle 
on  cotton  ties  has  practically  prohibited  their  importation.  Under 
the  present  duty  on  jute  bagging  only  about  15  per  cent  of  jute  bag- 
ging is  imported  annually,  notwithstanding  that  raw  jute  is  entirety 
grown  abroad,  and,  furthermore,  the  western  farmers  get  their  bind- 
ing twine  duty  free.  The  only  real  service  of  the  present  tariff  on 
cotton  ties  and  jute  bagging  is  to  enable  a  few  large  corporations  in 
this  country  to  stifle  competition  and  force  the  growers  of  American 
cotton  to  pay  abnormally  and  unnecessarily  high  prices  to  secure 
these  articles. 

I  beg  to  call  your  special  attention  to  this  matter  and  hope  to  se- 
cure your  favorable  consideration  of  the  appeal  hereby  entered. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Harvie  Jordan, 
President  National  Cotton  Association. 


HOW.  JOHN  S.  WILLIAMS,  M.  C,  WEITES  IN  ADVOCACY  OF  THE 
PLACING  OF  COTTON  TIES  AND  JUTE  BAGGING  FOK  COVEEING 
COTTON  ON  THE  FEEE  LIST. 

Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  November  13^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  I  received  some  time  ago,  from  your  clerk,  a  circular 
card  saying  that  the  committee  was  open  to  hearings  from  me  and 
other  people.  In  addition  to  that  the  card  made  a  requirement  that 
the  person  asking  to  be  heard  give  his  name,  permanent  address,  tem- 
porary address  in  Washington,  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he 
represents.  One  part  of  it  I  ought  to  respond  to  in  making  the  re- 
quest that  I  now  do.  I  represent  every  cotton  farmer  and  laoorer,  as 
well  as  every  cotton  broker  and  factor,  in  the  country. 

I  urge  upon  the  committee  the  desirability  of  putting  jute  bagging 
and  cotton  ties  upon  the  free  list.  Cotton  is  about  the  only  agricul- 
tural product  in  the  United  States  being  produced  this  year  for  less 
than  the  cost  of  production,  except  for  skillful  farmers.  The  pro- 
ducers of  12,000,000  or  13,000,000  bales  of  cotton  ought  no  longer  to 
be  burdened  with  the  tax  on  bagging  and  ties.  If  they  were  situ- 
ated in  the  North  or  the  West  or  the  East,  I  am  sure  that  they  would 
not  be  burdened  with  it.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  appear 
before  the  committee  and  be  sworn  in  order  to  express  this  opinion 
or  to  have  it  communicated  to  the  committee. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

John  Sharp  Williams. 
61318— SCHED  c— 09 17 
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SAWS  AND  SAW  PLATES. 

[Paragraphs  128,  135, 141.  and  168.] 

THE  SmONDS  MANTTFACTTJBINO  COMPANY,  FITCHBTJEO,  MASS., 
MAEEBS  OF  SAWS,  BECOMMENDS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION. ' 

FrrcHBURG,  Mass.,  December  2^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  matter  of  the  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  we 
beg  to  submit  for  the  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  the 
recommendation  that  the  clause  in  paragraph  128  which  reads 
"  Steel  bands  or  strips  untempered,  suitable  for  making  band  saws, 
three  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem ;  if  tempered 
or  tempered  and  polished,  six  cents  per  pound  and  twenty  per  centum 
ad  valorem,"  should  be  stricken  out,  and  that  in  paragraph  135  should 
be  inserted  after  the  clause.  "  Saw  plates,  wholly  or  partially  manu- 
factured," the  following:  "Steel  bands  or  strips  untempered,  suit- 
able for  making  band  saws; "  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph 
there  should  be  added:  '^ Provided,  That  on  steel  bands  or  strips, 
tempered,  or  tempered  and  polished,  suitable  for  making  band  saws, 
there  shall  be  paid  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the 
rate  provided  m  this  act  for  steel  bands  or  strips  untempered,  suit- 
able for  making  band  saws." 

Paragraph  141.  That  the  clause  which  reads  "  and  on  steel  circu- 
lar saw  plates  there  shall  be  paid  one-half  of  one  cent  per  pound  in 
addition  to  the  rate  provided  in  this  act  for  steel  saw  plates  "  sliould 
be  Strieker}  out. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  desired  would  be  to  make  the  duties  on 
"  steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,  suitable  for  malcing  band  saws," 
and  on  "  steel  circular-saw  plates  "  the  same  as  on  "saw  plates,  wholly 
or  partially  manufactured,"  and  to  preserve  approximately  the  same 
increase  in  duty  on  "  steel  bands  or  strips,  tempered,  or  tempered  and 
polished,"  compared  with  "steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,"  as 
exists  in  the  present  tariff. 

Our  reasons  for  asking  these  changes: 

First.  All  crucible  steel  for  whatever  form  or  bars  or  plates  is 
first  produced  in  the  form  of  ingots  and  afterwards  rolled  down  to 
the  form  and  thiclmess  and  sheared  to  the  shape  adapted  to  its  ulti- 
mate use.  Steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,  suitable  for  making 
band  saws,  steel  circular-saw  plates,  or  saw  plates  may  be  made  from 
ingots  of  different  money  values  per  pound,  but  the  selling  price  is 
regulated  by  the  value  of  the  ingots  used  plus  the  labor  of  rolling 
and  shearing,  and  the  losses  due  to  shearing  to  specified  shapes. 
Therefore,  if  the  ingot  values,  labor,  or  shearing  losses  in  any  one 
of  the  steel  products  referred  to  are  more  than  m  others,  the  result 
would  naturallv  be  that  they  would  be  invoiced  at  a  higher  price 
per  pound,  ana  thus  be  required  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  duty,  and 
it  seems  a  decided  injustice  to  place  the  tariff  on  steel  bands  or  strips, 
untempered,  suitable  for  making  band  saws,  and  on  circular-saw 
plates  of  a  given  value  per  pound,  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  duty 
on  other  saw  plates  of  the  same  value  per  pound. 
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Second.  It  appears  from  the  government  statistics  of  imports 
of  steel  bands  or  strips,  untemperrf,  suitable  for  making  band  saws, 
and  steel  circular-saw  plates,  and  from  figures  which  we  have  made 
up  covering  our  purchases  of  these  same  articles  imported  for  us, 
that  we  consume  a  majority  of  the  total  imports  coming  under  these 
two  headings. 

We  beg  to  state  in  this  connection  that  the  printed  statistics  of  im- 
ports of  steel  bands  or  strips,  untempered,  suitable  for  making  band 
saws,  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  June  30,  1903  to  1907,  inclusive,  are 
apparently  incorrect,  for  during  each  of  those  five  yfears  we  pur- 
chased more  imported  steel  coming  under  this  heading  than  is  shown 
in  the  statistics  as  having  been  imported.  So  far  as  we  have  knowl- 
edge, the  statistics  of  imports  for  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1908,  appear  correct,  and  it  is  on  this  last  year's  figures 
that  we  base  the  statement  earlier  in  this  paragraph. 

Would  further  state  that  we  do  not  import  in  our  own  name,  but 
buy  from  the  United  States  agents  of  the  foreign  mills. 

Third.  The  extra  duties  now  levied  on  these  two  articles  make  it 
necessary  for  the  consumer  of  saws  made  from  these  plates  to  pay  a 
higher  price  in  order  that  they  can  have  goods  of  the  quality  re- 
quired for  their  work. 

Fourth.  We  are  forced  to  buy  certain  steel  plates  from  foreign 
producers,  as  we  are  unable  to  obtain  from  mills  m  this  country  such 
plates  and  bands  of  the  high  quality  and  continuous  uniformity  that 
we  require. 

Fifth.  We  are  in  a  neutral  position  as  to  any  revision  of  the  ex- 
isting specific  duties  on  saw  plates  and  other  steels  as  now  in  effect 
under  paragraph  135,  and  onljr  ask  for  the  changes  above  outlined  in 
order  that  the  present  discriminating  duties  on  steel  bands  or  strips 
untempered,  suitable  for  making  band  saws  and  steel  circular  saw 
plates,  may  be  eliminated. 

We  commend  the  above  to  your  favorable  consideration,  and  if 
there  is  further  information  that  we  can  furnish  we  trust  you  will 
so  advise  us. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

SiMONDS  Manufacturing  Co., 
Daniel  Simonds,  President. 


HENBY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  PHILADELPHIA,  URGE  RETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  RATES  FOR  SAWS  AND  SAW  PLATES. 

Philadelphia,  Decemher  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Hoiise  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  We  desire  to  enter  with  your  committee  our  earnest 
request  that  no  changes  be  made  in  Schedule  C,  metals  and  manu- 
factures, particularly  with  reference  to  paragraph  128,  steel  bands 
for  band  saws;  paragraph  135,  saw  plates;  paragraph  141,  circular 
saw  plates;  and  paragraph  168,  saws. 

•The  tariff  witn  reference  to  these  particular  items  has  enabled 
us  to  build  up  a  large  and  important  business  in  this  country,  by 
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which  we  are  enabled  to  give  employment  to  about  4,000  persons. 
Our  work  people  are  making  good  wages,  living  contentedly  and 
peaceably,  and,  as  evidence  oi  this,  we  have  been  free  from  the  dis- 
turbing mfluence  and  effect  of  strikes.  The  tariff  protection  which 
is  furnished  by  the  paragraphs  above  referred  to  is  particularly  bene- 
ficial to  the  working  people,  protecting  them  and  enabling  us  to  pay 
them  the  wages  which  they  receive. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  request  has  been  made  or  any  movement 
will  be  started  to  affect  these  particular  items.    If  so,  we  would  crave 
the  liberty  of  being  heard  in  defense  and  justification  thereof. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons  (Incorporated), 

Wm.  Miller,  Secretary. 


E.  C.  ATKINS  &  CO.,  OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  ASKS  THAT  THE 
FBESENT  DUTIES  ON  SAWS  BE  BETAINED. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  S4j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  that  the  hearings  before  vour  committee 
on  tariff  revision  will  reach  Schedule  C,  Metals  an^  the  manufac- 
tures thereof,  on  November  25,  we  take  this  opportunity  of  writing 
you  in  reference  to  tariff  matters  concerning  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  saws  of  all  kinds. 

We  know  full  well  that  your  committee  is  exceedingly  busy  and 
pressed  for  time  in  this  matter,  and  we  do  not  ask  to  be  noard  in  per- 
son unless  it  is  the  desire  of  your  committee  to  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  general  conditions  concerning  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  saws. 
We  want  to  merely  say  in  connection  with  the  tariff  proposition  as  it 
affects  our  own  business  that: 

In  the  first  place,  English  manufacturers  are  to-day  underselling  us 
in  export  markets,  and  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  largo 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  abroad  and  in  our  own  country. 
If  the  tariff  should  be  revised  in  our  business  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer would  then  enter  our  own  market,  and  between  the  two  evils — 
namely,  our  inability  to  compete  with  them  in  foreign  markets,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  their  ability  to  compete  with  us  in  our  own  market, 
on  the  other  hand — we  would  much  prefer  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  large  saw  manufacturers  in  Canada, 
and  the  duty  on  our  goods  into  Canada  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
the  whole  line.  If  the  tariff  should  be  changea,  it  would  allow  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  to  come  into  our  markets  and  undersell  us  right 
away.  This  we  would  not  consider  advisable.  Such  a  condition  of 
affairs  would  mean  material  reduction  in  cost  of  manufacture,  which 
would  mean  reduction  in  wages  and  the  earning  power  of  our  work- 
ingmen. 

In  the  third  place,  Sweden  is  now  sending  in  crosscut  saws  notwith- 
standing our  duty  of  6  cents  per  foot,  proving  beyond  question  that 
our  duty  on  saws  is  not  prohibitive  as  it  now  stands. 
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In  the  fourth  place,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  as  it  applies  to  our  own  business. 
Saw  smiths  are  earning  to-day  in  the  United  States  from  40  to  50 
cents  an  hour,  abroad  from  20  to  25  cents,  other  labor  in  proportion. 

We  also  want  to  say  that  a  comparison  between  the  Dingley  tariff 
and  the  Wilson  tariff  shows  no  change  in  the  charges  on  products  of 
our  factory.  The  Wilson  tariff  was  supposed  to  ^  a  tariff  for  rev- 
enue and  not,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  a  protective  tariff, 
and  in  no  respect  is  the  tariff  on  saws  prohibitive. 

We  do  not  care  to  take  your  time  or  that  of  the  committee  to  enlar^ 
upon  this  subject  further  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  if  there  is 
any  disposition  to  change  the  tariff  in  any  way,  we  should  want  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  before  such  changes  are  made. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Co. 
H.  C.  Atkins,  PresiaerU. 
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[Paragraph  130.  J 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  C.  FELTON,  OF  HAVERFORD,  PA.,  REPRESENTNO 
THE  STEEL  BAIL  MANTIFACTUBEBS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Wednesday,  Novemher  J?5, 1908. 

Mr.  Felton.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  was  asked  to  come 
here  in  behalf  of  the  steel-rail  manufacturers  of  the  United  States, 
to  state  to  the  committee  that  in  their  opinion  the  present  rates  in 
the  Dinrfey  tariff  are  fair  rates  and  that  if  any  considerable  reduc- 
tion in  tnose  rates  were  made  it  would  be  a  very  considerable  hard- 
ship to  the  American  manufacturers  and  would  necessitate  a  saving 
in  our  costs  by  reducing  our  labor^  which  is  about  the  only  element  of 
cost  which  we  can  now  change.     I  might  say 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  president  of  the  Penn^lvania  Steel 
Company.  I  represent  that  company  directly,  which  has  works  in 
central  Pennsylvania  and  also  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  Balti- 
more. We  are  the  only  large  producer  of  steel  located  on  tide  water. 
Therefore  any  change  in  the  rates  on  steel  rails  and  other  steel  prod- 
ucts would  atfect  us  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  would  any  other  manu- 
facturer of  steel  in  the  United  States.  Now,  I  might  take  up  half 
an  hour,  but  I  do  not  think  I  could  state  what  I  came  here  to  say  any 
more  elaborately  than  that.  We  feel  that  the  present  duty  is  k 
proper  duty,  and  we  wish  to  ask  that  the  committee  allow  the  duty 
on  steel  rails  to  remain  where  it  is  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all  we  have  to  say. 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  will  want  a  good  deal  more  in- 
formation than  that  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  am  here  to  give  it  to  you,  and  I  will  give  you 
detailed  information  as  well  as  I  can. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  we  exported  nearly  $8,500,000  worth  of 
steel  rails,  and  we  imported  $133,000  worth.    Isearly  all  of  this  camo 
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from  Germany.  We  are  exporting  steel  rails  all  the  time.  Mr. 
Carnegie,  in  the  article  which  I  quoted,  says  you  can  make  them 
cheaper  here  than  they  can  be  made  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Now. 
we  want  a  very  full  statement  of  every  element  of  the  cost  of  steel 
rails  abroad,  all  stages  of  it;  and  every  element  of  the  cost  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Felton.  If  you  will  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a  statement  of  the 
cost  abroad,  I  would  like  to  have  it.  It  is  impossible  to  get  such  a 
statement.    As  for  the  cost  in  this  country 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  not  get  it,  we  shall  get  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  hopne  you  can,  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  any 
information  we  can  ffive,  we  are  ready  to  give. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  give  a  very  full  and  complete  statement 
of  the  cost  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  can  give  you  an  absolute  statement  of  tiie  cost 
here.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  committee  know  it,  but  the  agents  of 
the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  spent  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  in  going  over  our  books.  They  have  our  detailed  costs  for  1902, 
1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906— five  years.  They  have  those  costs  under 
a  ^dge  of  secrecy. 

The  Chairman.  We  want  that  reduced  to  the  cost  per  ton  of  steel 
rails — the  hours  of  labor,  the  cost  of  labor  of  different  kinds,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  We  want  to  get  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  labor  and 
of  the  materials.    Does  you  firm  export  any  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have* exported  rails;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  aid  you  export  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907  we  did;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  export  rails  at  a  profit  when  you  exported 
them? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  exported  rails  at  a  profit  in  1907,  but  not  in  some 
of  the  years  previous. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  exported  rails  abroad,  did  you  have  to 
pay  a  duty  in  the  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  exported  rails  into  any  coimtry  which 
levies  a  duty  on  steel  rails  except,  possibly,  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  countries  did  you  export  to?' 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  exported  to  Argentina  and  to  Cuba.  There 
is  a  duty  in  Cuba.  We  have  exported  to  Mexico,  and  we  previously 
exported  to  Siberia.  We  furnished  a  verj  large  order  to  the  Russian 
Government  for  laying  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.  We  have  ex- 
ported rails  to  Japan  and  to  British  India. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  export  any  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  within  recent  years;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  ago  did  you  export  any  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  exported  any  since  the  tariff  regulations 
went  in  force  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  Their  tariff  regulations  are  the  same  as  ours,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  Canadian  tariff  is, 
because  we  have  not  been  interested  in  sending  anything  in  there. 
We  were  absolutely  shut  out  by  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  these  rails  that  you  exported,  of  course  you 
came  into  direct  competition  with  Germany,  England,  etc.? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  vou  were  able  to  meet  them  and  sell  the  rails, 
and  sell  them  at  a  profit  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  (fid  not  say  that  we  always  sold  them  at  a  profit 

The  Chairman.  You  did  in  1907  sell  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1907  jrou  met  the  same  competition.  What 
prices  did  you  get  for  them  in  this  country  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  you  will  just  let  me  t^Kea  little  time 

The  Chairman.  In  1907  was  it  not  about  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  not  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  In  this  coimtry  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907,  for  the  rails  which  we  sold  in  this  country, 
we  obtained  $28.08.  For  the  rails  which  we  sold  in  foreign  countries 
we  obtained  $27.52. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  you  deliver  them? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  can  obtain  that  for  you,  but  I  can  not  carry 
all  these  things  in  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  did  you  deliver  them  in  New  York  at  that 
price,  or  where? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  our  price  f.  o.  b.  at  the  works  at  Sparrows 
Point,  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Chairman.  In  both  cases? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  both  cases;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  price  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  the  average  price  obtained  by  us  in  1907  on 
foreign  and  domestic  rails;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  that  price  you  were  able  to  meet  the  competi- 
tion in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  these  other  countries,  of  Germany 
and  Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  must  remember  that  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  but 
especially  1907,  were  years  when  the  foreign  rail  mills  were  exceed- 
ingly busy  supplying  their  own  home  markets.  Therefore  the  price 
of  rails  naturally  in  their  home  markets  was  high,  and  the  price  of 
rails  in  the  foreign  markets  in  which  we  met  them  was  exceedingly 
high.    That  is  the  reason  we  were  able  to  obtain  that  price. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  rest  of  that  time  how  did  the  price  in 
the  foreign  market  comj)are  with  yours — during  those  years  when 
that  situation  did  not  exist? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  price  in  the  foreign  producing  countries  was  in 
every  case,  I  think,  higher  than  our  price  nere.  That  is,  the  average 
price  in  England  was  over  $28  a  ton  and  the  average  price  in  Ger- 
many was  up  to  $31  and  $32  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  Felton.  For  what  period?    1907. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  speaking  of  those  two  or  three  years  prior 
to  that,  when  you  did  not  export  any. 

Mr.  Felton.  Oh,  we  have  exported  in  every  year  since  back  in 
the  nineties. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  For  the  last  eighteen  years? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  exported  every  year  since  1890? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  was  only  one  year — 1903 — when  we  did  not 
export 
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The  CnAiR^rAN.  During  those  years  has  the  market  abroad  been 
lower  than  your  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  did  not  catch  that. 

The  Chairman.  During  any  of  those  years  has  the  market  price 
abroad  been  lower  than  your  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  market  price  in  the  coimtries  to  which  we  ex- 
ported has  been  lower  than  our  price;  yes. 

The  Chamman.  When  was  it* 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1899  it  was  about  $1.60  lower.  In  1900 — ^and, 
mind  you,  these  are  our  average  prices;  I  do  not  know  that  these 
would  cover  the  prices  in  all  countries,  but  these  were  the  prices  we 
obtained- 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  he  say  ? 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  lower  in  the 
countries  to  which  he  exported  tnem  in  1899  by  one  dollar  and  some 
cents  than  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  In  1900  there  was  a  difference  of  $3.70.  In 
1901  there  was  a  difference  of  $3.40.  In  1902  there  was  a  difference 
of  $6.65.  In  1903  we  did  not  export  any.  In  1904  we  onhr  exported 
one  order,  where  we  ^ot  badlv  fooled  by  the  wily  Turk.  We  exported 
some  rails  to  the  He]az  Railway.  In  that  year  the  price  was  about 
$9  less  than  it  was  in  this  country.  But  that  was  an  accident  and  a 
piece  of  bad  management  on  the  part  of  our  agent  in  Constantinople. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  not  the  regular  price  abroad,  then? 

Mr.  Felton.  No.  That  was  the  price  of  those  particular  rails, 
when  we  got  up  against  some  exceedingly  hard  German  competition, 
and  when  our  agent  there  took  a  contract  not  knowing  the  exact 
terms  under  which  it  was  to  be  filled. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  your  statement,  then. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  was  not  a  large  order.  In  1905  the  price  was 
$6.80,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  difference;  yes,  sir.  In  1906  the  price  was  $4.50; 
and  in  1907  (which,  as  I  say,  was  an  exceptional  year  when  the  foreign 
mills  were  occupied  with  the  demands  of  their  own  countries),  the 
price  rose  in  neutral  markets  so  that  we  were  able  to  obtain  there 
$27 — let  me  see.  We  were  able  to  obtain  there  within  50  cents  of  the 
home  price. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  statement  in  the  record, 
the  whole  statement.  In  each  case,  I  understand  you,  the  foreign 
price  was  lower  than  the  price  here? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  each  case  the  foreign  price  was  lower  than  the  price 
in  this  country ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  foreign  price  was  not  lower  than  the  price  you 
obtained  for  the  goods  you  exported? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  understand  that  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  foreign  price  was 
lower  than  the  price  charged  for  the  same  article  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  obtained  for  the  rails  which  we  delivered  in  the 
foreign  countries  a  lower  price  f.  o.  b.  our  mill  than  we  did  for  the 
rails  which  we  sold  in  America. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  understand  that.    Now 

Mr.  Felton.  In  the  United  States,  I  mean ;  not  in  America. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  was  your  statement,  then.  When  you 
speak,  then,  of  the  lower  price  abroad  you  mean  the  lower  price  that 
you  obtained  for  your  goods  and  not  the  lower  general  market  price* ? 

Mr.  Felton.  All  that  I  have  to  guide  me  is  the  price  we  obtained, 
and  I  assume  we  obtained  pretty  nearly  the  market  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  any  of  these  sales  represent  a  loss  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  sales  represented,  in  some  years,  a  book  loss,  but 
not  an  actual  loss,  for  this  reason.  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  technical 
in  these  things,  but  I  want  you  to  understand  it. 

Mr.  CocEJiAN.  Yes ;  I  would  like  you  to  explain  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  can  manufacture  rails  for  export  more  cheaply 
than  we  can  manufacture  rails  for  delivery  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why? 

Mr.  Felton.  Because  we  use  very  largely  imported  iron  ores,  on 
which  we  obtain  a  rebate  of  the  duty  which  we  pay  when  the  iron 
ore  comes  into  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  also  use,  very  largely,  imported  spiegeleisen, 
which  is  dutiable  at  $4  a  ton.  We  obtain  there,  also,  a  rebate  amount- 
ing to  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  when  that  comes  into  the  country. 
So  we  are  able  really  to  produce  rails  for  export  more  cheaply  than 
we  can  produce  rails  for  delivery  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  say  how  much  more  cheaply? 

Mr.  Felton.  K  is  a  very  simple  matter;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  have  to  figure  it  out.  All  these  figures,  you 
understand,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  go  into  this  matter  absolutely  in  detail.  You  can  get 
everything  there,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  for  you  to  obtain  that  information,  which  has 
been  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  our  company,  than  to  have  me 
figure  it  out  roughly  here  and  take  up  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  not  ask  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  a  rough  way — let  me  see — it  takes  off  from  $1  to 
$1.25  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  reduction  in  the  cost  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  $1  to  $1.25  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  will  you  go  on  and  explain  how  it  was  that 
you  experienced  a  book  loss  with  an  actual  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  accounts  for  part  of  it,  you  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  we  were  able  to  make  these  rails  for  export  more 
cheaply  than  we  could  make  the  rails  for  delivery  within  the  United 
States.  Then  we  also  obtain  an  advantage  by  means  of  these  orders — 
filling  up  our  order  books  at  times  when  we  could  not  otherwise  run 
steadily.  We  are  enabled  then  to  run  our  mills  continuously,  which, 
in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails,  is  a  very  considerable  advantage. 
That  is,  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  we  take  our  pig  iron  in  the  molten 
state  directly  from  the  blast  furnace,  and  it  goes  mto  the  converting 
works,  and  so  on  through  to  the  finished  rail  without  ever  losing  its 
heat.  If  we  slacken  up  and  stop  our  converting  mills,  then  that  pig 
iron  which  would  otherwise  go  through  continuously  in  this  opera- 
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tion  must  be  piled  up  cold.  Then  when  we  start  up  again  it  must  be 
remelted  at  very  considerable  expense.  That  probably  adds  from  80 
to  90  cents  a  ton  to  do  that.  So  you  can  see  that,  if  by  acquiring  these 
orders  for  rails  in  foreign  markets  we  can  run  our  works  continu- 
ously, it  incidentally  means  a  cheaper  cost  of  production  for  our 
whole  product. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  Exactly;  but  taking  all  that  into  consideration,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  you  have  always  sold  in  the  foreign  market  at  an 
actual  profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  we  have  not 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  sold  at  a  profit 
except  in  one  or  two  years,  when  there  was  a  book  loss. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  here,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  know.  You  have  given  the 
fimires  now,  from  1899  to  1907.  During  that  time  you  sent  goods 
abroad  as  far  as  Russia,  in  competition? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  not  to  Kussia — ^to  eastern  Siberia. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  Russia,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  as  we  understand  it.  It  was  really  in  Manchuria. 
Those  rails  went  to  Manchuria. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  the  extreme  limit.  It  was  for  the  Trans- 
Siberian  Railway,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  delivered  those  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducers of  the  world? 

Mr.  Felton.  With  the  producers  of  the  world?    I  expect  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  got  a  profit  on  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  am  afraid  we  did  not 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  it  was  only  the  "wily  Turk"  that  got 
away  with  you. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  said  the  average  during  these  years  would  probably 
have  shown  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  beff  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  the  average  for  all  these  years  I  have  mentioned 
in  exporting  would  probably  snow  a  small  profit 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  But  a  book  loss;  which  I  say  was  probably  made  up 
by  the  cheaper  cost  to  us  of  the  foreign  materials,  and  all  these  inci- 
dental advantages  which  we  gain  by  running  our  works  regularly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Undoubtedly.  Did  you  enjoy  this  rebate  before  the 
Dingley  law? 

Mr.  Felton.  Before  the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  was  this  rebate  also  enjoyed  by  you  under  the 
prior  law? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  manufactured  any  rails  for 
export  before  the  Dingley  law  went  into  effect.  It  went  into  effect 
in  1896,  I  think. 

JVIr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  you  testified  that  you  had  been  exporting 
since  1890? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  said  since  the  nineties. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir.    We  began  exporting,  I  think,  in  1897. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  first  exportation  was  in  1897? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  pretty  positive  it  was. 
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Mr.  CocKHAN.  You  belong  to  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  own  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  still  exporting  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  are  still  exporting  steel  rails  when  we  get  a  chance 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  you  are  getting  chances  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  had  very  many  chances  this  year.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  demand  for  rails  in  foreign  markets,  or  any- 
where else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  no  foreign  market  where  you  fear  competi- 
tion to-day,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Where  we  fear  competition  to-day? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean,  there  is  no  competition  that  you  are  afraid 
of  in  a  neutral  market?  There  is  no  neutral  market  in  which  you 
fear  competition  now,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where,  for  instance?  If  you  are  able  to  deliver  rails 
in  Argentina  and  in  Siberia,  that  pretty  nearly  covers  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  globe. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  rail  deliveries  in  Siberia  were  made  many  years 
ago,  when  the  cost  of  steel  rails  to  us  was  very  much  less  than  it  is 
to-aay.  In  the  ten  years  for  which  I  have  figures  the  cost  of  steel 
rails  to  us  has  risen  enormously.  It  has  increased  $7  or  $8  a  ton. 
That  may  seem  extraordinary  to  you,  but  I  think  it  perhaps  explains 
some  of  the  things  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  article  in  the  magazine,  which  I 
have  not  seen.  Mr.  Carnegie  was  familiar  with  the  steel  trade  in  the 
United  States  in  the  late  nineties.  I  do  not  think  he  has  had  anything 
to  do,  directly,  with  the  steel  trade  of  the  United  States  since  1896  or 
1897.^  In  making  his  statement  I  think  he  was  figuring  on  the  cost 
of  rails  at  that  time.  If  he  knew  the  increased  cost,  at  least  as  shown 
by  our  cost  books,  he  would  not,  I  am  sure,  have  made  the  statement 
he  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  increasing  cost  is  largely  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Raw  materials,  freight,  and  labor.  If  you  will  let  me 
state  it,  I  will  tellyou  just  what  those  costs  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oertamly. 

Mr.  Felton.  Iron  ores  which  in  1898  cost  us  $2.25  a  ton  at  lower 
lake  ports 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  $2.25? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  [continuing]  in  1907  cost  us  $4.75. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  1898  it  was  what? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1898  they  cost  us  from  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  ton  at 
lower  lake  ports.  In  1907  they  cost  us  $4.75  for  those  same  ores. 
The  unit  price,  which,  after  all,  is  the  thing  which  determines  the 
cost  of  ore  going  into  a  ton  of  the  pig  iron,  cost  us  in  1898  $5.75 — 
that  is,  the  amount  of  iron  ore  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  cost 
$5.75,  and  in  1907  it  cost  us  $11.25. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  iron  ore  which  was  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of 
pig  iron — ^not  the  price  per  ton  of  the  iron  ore,  bnt  the  iron  ore  nec- 
essary to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron— cost  us  at  our  Maryland  works 
in  1898  $5.75  a  ton.    In  1907  the  same  ore  cost  us  $11.25  a  ton. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  there  was  $G  a  ton  difference 
in  two  years? 

Mr.  IP'elton.  No,  sir;  in  ten  years — from  1898  to  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  years,  I  think— from  1898  to  1907.  Then  there 
have  been  advances  in  freight  rates  and  on  coke,  and  there  have  been 
advances  in  labor,  so  that  the  cost  of  steel  rails  has  advanced  during 
those  years,  as  I  say,  some  $7.50  a  ton,  probably. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  cost  has  not  advanced  any  more  in  this  country 
than  in  England  and  Germany,  has  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  wish  I  knew.  I  do  not  know.  The  only  thing  we 
have  to  guide  us  as  to  the  cost  of  rails  in  foreim  countries  is  their  sell- 
ing price.  In  Germany,  as  you  know,  the  Government  there  places 
a  bounty  on  export  rails.  Now,  how  much  that  bounty  decreases  their 
cost,  and  whether  the  price  at  which  they  sell  in  the  foreign  markets 
is  anything  like  a  legitimate  price,  I  do  not  know.  German  rails  are 
selling  now  f .  o.  b.  j&itwerp^  at  something  like  $23  a  ton,  I  think. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  Antwerp? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  that "  Belgian  nightmare."  [Laugh- 
ter.] These  are  the  latest  advices  I  have.  These  came  over  to  us 
from  London. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  you  can  tell  us  what  the  price  of  iron  ore  is 
in  Germany,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  price  of 
iron  ore,  or  pig  iron,  has  advanced  in  this  country  in  larger  propor- 
tion than  it  has  in  Germany,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  If  I  attempted  to  tell  you,  I  would  be 
drawing  on  my  imagination.    I  do  not  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  Therefore,  when  you 
undertake  to  explain  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  production  here  in 
this  country  you  must  see  the  vahie  of  your  explanation  is  very  much 
reduced  if  it  turn  out  that  this  increase  is  not  any  greater  than  has  oc- 
curred in  other  countries? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  not  state  the  contrary  of  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  not  state  the  contrary? 

Mr.  CoCKRAN.   No. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  should  think  it  extremely  likely  the  contrary 
was  true,  because  I  know,  from  the  price  which  these  rails  are  sell- 
ing at  now,  that  the  home  market  has  slackened  up,  and  these  foreign 
mills  are  now  pushing  their  products  out  into  the  markets  of  me 
world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  advantages  which  the 
Germans  have,  you  have  been  able  up  to  this  year  to  maintain  com- 
petition against  them  in  neutral  markets,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have,  by  making  great  sacrifices. 

Mr.  CocKR^xN.  Thene  sacrifices  did  not  involve  a  positive  loss,  I 
understand  you  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  tell  you  about  what  we  can 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  ^ou  mind  answering  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  deal  better  to  give  you 
the  figures,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 
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Mr.  Felton.  In  the  ten  years  our  total  export  business  showed  a 
book  loss  of  $1.49  per  ton.    Does  not  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  that  was  not  an  actual 
loss,  but  a  profit. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  that  is  partly  made  up  by  the  cheapening  of  our 
product,  due  to  the  steady  operation  of  our  mills. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  in  cash?  Take  it  in  cash.  Did 
these  sales  in  foreign  markets  result  in  an  actual  payment  by  you  for 
the  j)rivilee:e  of  selling  your  product  or  did  it  result  in  a  profit  to 
you  in  cash? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should  say  that  we  just  about  came  out  evei\  on  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  can  we  rely  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  you  can.    I  have  said  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  there  was  no  positive  loss.  Very  good.  We 
can  accept  that  as  a  definite  and  final  statement  that  in  competition 
with  Germany,  where  they  have  this  bounty,  as  you  say,  and  m  com- 
petition with  England,  Belgium,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in 
neutral  markets,  you  were  able  to  hold  your  own,  without  loss. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  true ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  think  you  would  have  great  trouble  in 
holding  your  own  in  this  country,  where  all  the  advantages  are  in 
your  favor  and  where  you  have  no  freight  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  that  you  would  not  have  an^  trouble  in 
holding  your  own  in  this  country  against  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Felton.  Of  course  we  would  when  the  demand  in  these  pro- 
ducing countries  slackens  up.  Remember  these  conditions  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  have  been  exceptional.  We  have  all  been  so  bu^ 
that  we  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Those  conditions  have  chan2:cd. 
The  Germans,  the  English,  and  these  Belgians  also  are  now  sending 
their  rails  out  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  They  send  them  out 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  are  willing  to  sell  for  in  their  own 
countries.  That  is  especially  true  of  Germany,  where,  as  I  say,  the 
export  of  rails  by  the  Government  is  encouraged  by  an  indirect 
bounty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  did  not  occur  in  the  last  ten  years,  did  it, 
since  1898?  You  were  sending  out  yourself.  You  were  actually 
exporting  yourself.  They  were  not  sending  any  goods  in  here,  were 
they? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  imports  of  rails  into 
this  country  were.    The  statistics,  I  think,  would  show  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  they  would.    That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  it  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  statistics  we  can  look  up  ourselves.  What  I 
want  is  this:  According  to  your  own  testimony,  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  competition  with  foreign  countries  unless  it  were  under  con- 
ditions where  they  could  not  find  a  market  at  home,  and  where  they 
were  prepared  to  send  their  rails  to  this  country  and  sell  them  at  less. 
That  IS  the  only  condition  under  which  you  could  have  ruinous  com- 
petition in  this  country,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  would  send  them  in  and  sell  at  a  loss.  We  know 
they  wov'  ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at — that  unless  they  sold 
their  goods  at  a  loss  in  this  country  they  could  not  compete  with  you? 
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Mr.  Felton.  Now,  you  are  making  me  assume  that  I  know  what 
their  costs  are.  I  have  stated  that  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  find  out. 
I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say — perhaps  I  am  entirely 
wrong — ^that  you  were  able  in  perfectly  neutral  markets,  for  the  last 
ten  years,  to  meet  them  and  beat  them  in  fair  competition.  Is  not 
that  so? 

Mr.  Fblton.  In  neutral  markets,  I  do  not  know — ^yes;  we  sold — 
of  course  these  mills  have  made  their  prices.  I  do  not  Know  what  the 
prices  of  the  German  mills  are. 

Mr.  G)CKRAN.  If  you  could  meet  their  prices  in  neutral  foreign 
markets  with  the  adaitional  cost  of  transportation^  do  you  think  you 
would  have  any  trouble  in  meeting  their  competition  in  your  own 
home  market,  with  no  cost  of  transportation  whatever  to  reach  the 
point  of  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  These  prices  that  I  have  given  are  our  prices  f.  o.  b. 
at  our  mills.  They  are  not  the  prices  at  tiie  point  of  delivery  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Regardless  of  that,  I  ask  you  this  question.  I  seem 
to  have  great  difBcmty  in  making  myself  clear.  You  have  testified 
•that  for  the  last  ten  years  you  have  met  their  competition  in  neutral 
markets  and  have  overcome  it.  Now,  I  ask  you  what  the  reason  is 
why  you  could  not  meet  the  same  competition  in  your  own  market, 
where  your  condition  is  no  worse  than  it  is  in  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Felton.  Because  if  we  sold  all  our  rails  at  cost  or  less  than  cost, 
we  could  not  exist. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  prices  you  have  obtained 
in  these  marketsyou  have  been  able  to  meet  their  competition  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  been  able  to  secure  some  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  you  secured  in  competition  with  all  the 
world,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  I  ask  you,  under  normal  conditions,  under  the 
conditions  we  have  had  for  the  last  ten  years,  would  you  not  be  able 
to  meet  their  competition  here,  without  reference  to  your  business 
during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  believe  we  would,  because  our  costs  have  ad- 
vanced during  that  year  to  such  an  extent  that  if  the  Gterman  rails 
were  sold  in  our  market  and  the  foreign  market  at  the  prices  they 
brought  in  1900,  1901,  and  1902 — our  prices  in  the  meantime,  our 
costs  have  advanced  as  I  have  said  some  $6  or  $7  a  ton,  and  we  could 
not  meet  that  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  their  price  has 
advanced  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  at  the  prices  which  they  would  make  in  these 
quotations  which  we  have  here,  which  only  came  yesterday,  indicate 
tiiat  they  are  putting  their  prices  down,  then,  I  say,  with  our  increased 
cost  to-day  we  could  not  meet  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  an  exceptional  condition,  the  condition  of 
last  year  and  this  year? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  the  exceptional  conditions  were  last  year, 
and  the  conditions  this  year  are  normal. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Excluding  the  adjective  "  exceptional,"  and  taking 
the  experience  of  this  year,  it  is  different  from  the  experience  you 
have  had  with  the  nine  years  preceding  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  experience  of  this  year? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  it  is  different  from  the  experience  of  the  last 
nine  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  You  mean 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  not  answer  that  question?  I  mean  this 
year  has  been  one  of  depression  in  your  business,  and  the  other  nine 
years  were  years  of  experience.    Am  I  not  right  in  that? 

•Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  but  during  a  large  portion  of  the  years  for 
which  I  have  figures  here  our  rail  costs  were  very  much  less  than  they 
are  to-day.  We  were  therefore  able  to  meet  tnese  foreign  mills  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  If  the  prices  of  the  German  mills  come 
down  to  what  they  were  in  the  five  years  which  these  figures  that  I 
have  here  cover,  and  which  these  figures  indicate  that  they  are  coming 
to,  then  I  say  with  our  increased  cost  we  could  not  meet  that  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  a  hypothetical  condition  should  turn  out  to  be 
an  actual  condition,  then  you  sav  you  could  not  meet  the  competition  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  not  a  hypothetical  condition,  but  an  actual 
condition. 

Mr.  G)CKRAN.  You  say  "  if  "  these  rates  come  down. 

Mr.  Felton.  They  have  come  right  down. 

Mr.  CocicRAN.  Will  you  get  your  mind  away  from  this  year  alto- 
gether, and^  go  back  'to  the  years  preceding  this  year,  from  1899  to 
1907.  Taking  those  years,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  defeated  that 
coinpetition? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  did,  but  our  costs  were  very  much  below  what 
they  are  to-day  or  what  we  conceive  they  are  to  be  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  grant  all  that 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  the  important  point 

Mr.  G)CKRAN.  We  grant  that;  but  assuming  that  conditions  are 
equal  to-day,  you  will  not  have  any  reason  to  fear  their  competition 
to-day,  would  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  certainly  would,  because  our  costs  to-day  are 
much  higher  than  when  we  were  getting  very  low  rails  before. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  assuming  that  their  costs  to-day  are  in  propor- 
tion to  yours 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  not  going  to  assume  that. 

Mr.  G)CKRAN.  Well,  try  to.  It  seems  you  are  only  willing  to  as- 
sume conditions  that  will  justify  a  protected  condition.  I  want  you 
to  assume  conditions  that  are  actual,  the  same  as  those  that  have 
actually  occurred. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  position  I  take  covers  the  conditions  that  actually 
occur,  not  the  suppositious  conditions  that  you  try  to  put  before  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  taking  the  conditions  from  1899  to  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Under  those  conditions  you  met  their  competition, 
did  you  not?    Do  not  be  asliamed  of  it;  it  is  very  creditable. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  told  you  we  had  met  their  competition 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good. 
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Mr.  Felton.  But  let  me  so  on  and  explain 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  tnink  you  had  better  explain  that 

Mr.  Felton.  We  want  to  get  at  the  truth 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  assume  that  you  told  the  truth. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  trying  to;  yes.  I  say  that  the  competition  we 
met  in  the  early  years  or  those  ten  years  we  were  able  to  meet  because 
eur  costs  were  very  much  lower  than  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes.  I  say  that  to-day  we  could  meet  this  compe- 
tition, but  you  say 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  meet  their  competition  with  those  costs. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  say 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  meet  their  competition. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  you  assume  that  the  cost  has  not  increased 
to  them  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  increased  to  you? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  the  latest  quotation  I  have  for  German  rails 
indicates  that  they  are  willing  to  sell  on  that  low  basis,  on  that  low 
price,  and  that  the  only  way  I  have  of  determining  their  basis  of  cost 
is  what  they  are  willing  to  sell  them  for. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  know  whether  their  raw  material  has 
increased  to  them  in  the  same  proportion  as, it  has  to  you  or  not,  but 
you  assume  that  it  has  not,  on  account  of  these  quotations.  Am  I 
riffht? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  assume  that  their  cost  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
what  it  was  five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  assume  that  because  of 
the  information  I  have. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  us  see  what  your  answer  is  based  on.  Your 
answer,  that  you  need  protection  in  this  country  of  any  kind  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  Germany  did 
not  increase  in  the  same  proportion  that  it  has  increased  in  this  coun- 
try; you  do  not  claim  to  nave  positive  knowledge  of  that,  but  you  as- 
sume it  from  the  rates  asked  for  the  f oreim  product  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  would  you  assume  rrom  it  to-day? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  not  assume  anything.  I  am  simply  asking 
what  goes  on. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  like  to  know  what  you  would  assume  from  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Am  I  correct  about  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  was  that  question? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Am  I  correct  in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  are  trying  to  get  me  to  say 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  not  trying  to  get  you  to  say  anything 

Mr.  Felton  (continuing).  That  I  think  we  could  meet  Grerman 
competition  at  these  prices,  which  are  quoted  here,  in  the  Antwerp 
market. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  not  trying  anjrthing  so  hopeless  as  to  induce 
you  to  say  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  just  what  you  are  basing 
your  present  conclusions  on. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  stated  that  over  and  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  has  stated  that  half  a  dozen  times. 

Mr.  CociiRAN.  I  do  not  think  he  has,  and  he  will  not  state  it  now. 

Will  the  stenographer  read  the  question? 

(The  stenographer  read  the  question,  as  follows:) 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  Let  us  see  what  your  answer  is  based  on.  Your  answer,  that 
you  need  protection  In  this  country,  of  any  kind,  is  based  on  the  assumption 
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that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  In  Germany  did  not  increase  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  It  has  increased  in  this  country ;  you  do  not  claim  to  have  positive 
knowledge  of  that,  but  you  assume  to  from  the  rates  asked  for  the  foreign 
product? 

The  Chairman.  Which  one  of  those  questions  do  you  want 
answered  first? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  stating  his  testimony  as  I  understand  it.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  a  correct  statement  of  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  repetition  of  my  question.  I  want  to  know 
if  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  jrour  testimony. 

Mr.  Felton.  Mv  testimony  is — ^it  was  asked  me  whether  we  could 
go  ahead,  as  I  understand  it,  and  meet  the  competition  of  the  foreign 
mills  in  our  own  market.  I  said  that  we  could  not  do  it  to-day, 
because  our  costs  are  so  much  higher  than  they  were  when  we  for- 
merly did  meet  the  prices  which  they  made. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  good.    Now 

Mr.  Felton.  Could  I  make  anything  plainer? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  if  the  cost  of  their  raw  material  advanced  in 
an  eq^ual  proportion,  would  you  then  be  able  to  meet  their  competi- 
tion m  this  country  as  you  did  before? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  they  charged  for  rails  in  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world,  the  neutral  markets  of  the  world,  what  they  charged  last 
year,  then  we  would  be  able  to  meet  their  competition. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  not  exactly  an  answer  to  my  question,  but 
I  will  put  it  this  way — perhaps  this  will  cover  it :  Is  the  same  state- 
ment embodied  in  your  answer  true  of  each  of  the  other  years  from 
1808  down  to  1905 — ^what  you  say  of  1906,  is  it  equally  true  of  each 
of  the  years  preceding  that  up  to  1897  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Is  that  true? 

]ilr.  CocKRAN.  The  statement  you  made  about  conditions  under 
which  you  could  meet  competition  in  1906? 

The  Chairman.  If  the  price  was  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  Ger- 
many for  the  past  ten  years,  up  to  1908,  could  you  meet  their  compe- 
tition?   That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  not  to-day;  no. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  at  the  time,  I  understood  you. 

Mr.  Felton.  We  could  back  in  1898  and  1899.  We  could  in  1898 
and  1899  and  1900,  when  our  costs  for  producing  rails  were  very  con- 
siderably below  what  they  are  to-day,  due  to  this  lesser  price  we  were 
paying  for  raw  material,  freights,  and  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  the  cost  in  Germany 
lias  increased  in  the  same  degree  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  of  these  years,  I  forget  which,  you  sold  rails 
abroad  for  $6  cheaper  than  you  did  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  what  I  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so — substantially  so.  You  need  not  look  at 
your  figures  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  S'elton.  I  Tike  to  have  these  things  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right ;  we  want  to  get  substantially  what  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  am  very  sorry  that  it  takes  so  long.  In  one  of 
those  years — that  was  the  year,  1904 — when  I  explained  that  we  had 
bad  conditions 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  them  for  $9  less,  I  think,  that  year. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  when  the  Turks  got  us? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  the  Turks  got  us  in  their  claw  that  year.  There 
is  one  year  here — I  think  there  is  one  year  here — when  we  sold  for 
$G.80  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  the  year  1905. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  money  or  lose  it  on  that  exportation? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  lost  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  lose?  [After  a  pause.]  Oh,  if  you 
have  to  go  into  your  papers  for  it 

Mr.  Felton.  1  can  not  remember,  you  know,  as  to  the  figures  in 
a  mass  of  papers  like  this.    You  know  that  perfectly  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  that  would  give  you  such  a  jolt  that  you 
would  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  got  the  exact  amount  for  that  one  year, 
but  I  happen  to  have  it  for  all  the  years  figured  up,  and,  as  I  say, 
that  is  one  of  the  years  covered  by  these  figures  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  wiiich  you  gentle- 
men are  welcome  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  telling  us  how  or  who  can 
give  us  this  information  as  to  the  cost  of  steel  rails  abroad? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  how  you  can  get  that.  We  have  tried 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  find  out 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would,  too.  It  would  be  a  most  valuable  thing, 
if  we  could  find  out  that.  I  am  afraid  what  I  am  stating  here  is 
now  going  right  out  in  the  press  dispatches  and  being  given  to  the 
mills  of  the  world — what  we  can  not  get  from  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  mystery  about  it,  is  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  Why,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  what  seems  to  me — of  course  I  have  not  manu- 
factured any  steel  rails — but  it  looks  to  me  like  the  man  who  is  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  would, 
for  his  own  satisfaction  and  protection,  find  out  what  it  costs  his 
competitors  to  make  them.  That  is  simply  a  statement,  but  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question  now. 

Have  you  any  connection  with  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  is  the  technical 
name  for  it,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Felix)n.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  own  any  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  fix  prices  in  the  United  States  or  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  sure  of  that?  Do  you  sell  at  the  same  price 
that  they  sell  at? 
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Mr.  Felton.  We  sell  generally  at  the  same  price  that  they  do. 
Let  me  explain  to  you  exactly  what  is  done  in  the  rail  business  of  the 
United  States. 

The  presidents  of  the  rail  mills  have  frequent  conferences  at  which 
they  discuss  the  question  of  a  fair  price  to  charge  for  steel  rails. 
After  that  discussion,  we  each  one  act  as  we  think  is  best  for  our 
company.  That  has  resulted  largely  in  a  price  of  $28,  the  price  of 
steel  rails  having  been  quoted  in  a  general  way  at  $28.  It  does  not 
mean  that  we  sell  all  our  rails  at  $28.  That  is  perhaps  what  you 
want  to  know,  is  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  fix  the  jump,  but  you  don't  jump  together — ^that 
is  about  it,  is  it  not?  You  do  everything,  now^  at  one  of  these  meet- 
ings that  you  can  think  of  to  do  to  try  to  avoid  the  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  come  to  an  agreement? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  agreement  at 
all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  all  sell  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  don't  know  what  the  otner  mills  sell  at.  I  think 
they  sell  at  $28. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  inquire  what  the  other  people  sell  at? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  never  inquire ;  it  would  not  do  any  good. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  care  what  the  other  people  sell  for,  I 
suppose? 

Air.  Felton.  I  think  they  sell  at  that  price,  because  I  would  find 
out  when  I  come  to  quote  prices  to  railroads  if  that  price  were  cut 
to  any  considerable  extent ;  that  would  develop. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised,  then,  to  find  one  of 
them  getting  $30  a  ton,  when  you  are  only  getting  $28  a  ton  for  your 
product? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  be  surprised,  and  I  would  think  that  our 
selling  department  was  very  lax  if  that  was  the  case. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  would  be  very  much  surprised  and  chagrined — 
not  chagrined,  but  surprised — if  you  found  out  that  they  were  selling 
at  $27  a  ton  and  that  you  were  selling  for  $28  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  think  in  such  a  case,  also,  that  we  ought  to 
find  that  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  there  not  natural  or  artificial  advantages  that  en- 
able one  steel  mill  to  make  steel  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  another 
mill? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  doubt  there  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  they  all  sell,  by  accident,  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  not  by  accident.  I  told  you  just  exactly  what  was 
done  in  the  steel-rail  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  How  long  have 
you  been  in  this  steel-rail  business  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  been  in  the  steel-rail  business  since  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  making  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  company  that  I  went  to  work  for  made  steel  rails 
in  1880. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  you  get  into  this  company  that  is  making 
steel  rails — the  company  that  you  are  in  now  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  been  in  it  ever  since  I  have  been  in  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  1880. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  do  anything  except  make  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  all  sorts  of  steel  work — produce  all  sorts  of 
isteel  products. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  company  capitalized  for? .  [After  a 
pause.]     Now,  can  you  not  tell  ^^ithout  looking  in  those  papers? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  want  to  give  you  accurate  information. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  wants  to  get  the  daily  quotation. 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Just  for  information,  in  what  capacity  did  you  enter 
that  company? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  went  into  the  chemical  laboratory  and  went  up 
through  the  mills  and  have  been  with  them  ever  since. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  company  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  capital  invested  in  works  and  in  the  business  is 
just  about  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  whole  capital  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  did  you  pay  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1907  we  paid  $1,155,000. 

'Mr.  Clark.  What  per  cent  is  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Understand,  that  is  not  the  capital  stock  of  the  com- 
pany; that  is  the  amount  of  money  which  is  invested  in  the  business. 

]\(r.  Clark.  Actually  invested? 

Mr.  Felton.  Actually  invested  in  the  business.  There  is  no  water 
in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  only  got  a  million  dollars  profit  in  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  said  we  paid  that  to  our  stockholders.  I  did  not 
Hay  that  was  our  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  AVhat  were  your  profits? 

Mr.  Felton.  Our  profits  in  tliat  year — I  have  taken  the  two  best 
years  we  have  had  in  ten  years;  1007  was  not  the  best  year;  it  was  a 
poor  year  for  us  on  account  of  the  high  prices  for  materials.  Our 
income  was  $5,420,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Felton.  Five  million  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Deducting  our  bonded  interest  or  interest  on  bonds,  amonnt- 
iniT  to  $748^,000,  left  net  earnings  of  $4,671,000,  from  which  we  charired 
olf.  depreciation,  $1,572,000,  leaving  our  net  income  $3,099,000.  Out 
of  that  dividends  of  $1,155,000  were  paid  to  our  stockholders. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  counting  up  this  three  and  a  fraction  per  cent  of 
profits,  how  much  capital  did  you  say  you  had? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  the  percentages  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right,  give  theni. 

Mr.  Felton.  The  percentage  of  income  on  the  total  capital  invested 
was  10.79  per  cent.  Our  interest  on  bonds  was  1.49  per  cent.  Our 
depreciation  was  3.13  per  cent.  The  net  income  out  of  which  divi- 
dends were  paid  was  G.17  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  any  increase  in  value  of  your  property  that 
you  have  not  counted  there?     Did  you  add  to  your  holdings? 

Mr.  Felton.  You  mean  did  we  increase  our  Avorks? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  or  did  you  buy  anything  else  of  value  that  be- 
longs to  the  company? 

Mr.  Felton.  ^o,  sir;  nothing  at  all.  If  anything  had  been  bought 
here  it  would  have  been  shown  up  here — that  is,  we  did  not  conceal 
any  of  our  profits.    Thai  is  what  I  think  you  are  trying  to  get  at. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  the  president  of  your  company  get  foe 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  believe  I  am  called  on  to  answer  that  que^• 
tion. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want,  whether  you  answer  it 
or  not.    We  want  to  arrive  at  how  much  profit  you  are  making. 

Mr.  Felton.  How  much  profit  we  are  making? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  to  lead  up  to  that. 
Is  every  stockholder  in  the  company  an  officer  in  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Absolutely  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  paying  anybody  any  such  price  as  president 
as  the  steel  trust  is  paying  Corey,  a  million  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  are  not ;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  fair  way  to  find  out  about  what  the  profits 
are  is  to  find  out  whether  the  managers  of  the  company,  the  tO|i 
notchers 

Mr.  Felton.  I  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Whether  the  salaries  paid  to  thoM^ 
men  do  not  swell  up  the  expenses  to  such  an  extent  that  yoli  make  ^ 
poor  showing  as  to  your  profits,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
a  lot  of  fellows  in  the  company  who  are  becoming  millionaires  an<l 
multimillionaires. 

Mr.  Felton.  Will  you  allow  me  to  show  you  that?  [Handing  a 
memorandum  on  a  slip  of  paper  to  Mr.  Clark.]  That  is  what  tbt* 
president  is  getting. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  see  that,  too. 

Mr.  Felton.  Pass  it  around. 

Mr.  Clark  (after  examination  of  memorandum).  Whew!  Hoff 
many  vice-presidents  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  one  vice-president. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  are  pulling  along  with  six  and  some  odd  per 
cent  dividend. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  you  state  what  your  net  profits  per  ton  wcie 
for  the  year  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  that  right  here,  I  think. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  what  year  do  you  ask  them? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  For  the  year  1907. 

Mr.  Felton.  Eemember,  I  am  speaking  now  simply  of  rails. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Of  what  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Of  steel  rails.  We  manufacture  a  lot  of  other 
things 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  would  prefer  to  hear  it  for  the  whole  product. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  not  got  that,  because  I  came  here  to  talk  about 
rails.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  give  it.  In  fact,  these  figures  which  I  can 
give  will  show  that  to  the  smallest  detail. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  that  I  saw  in  a  copy  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  this  year  that  the  net  earnings  of  the 
steel  corporation  for  the  year  1907  were  $15.50  a  ton.  Were  your 
earning  approximately  the  same? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  made  a  profit  on  rails.  We  have  this  one  plant 
running  on  rails,  you  understand,  and  the  percentage  of  profit  on 
that  one  work  is  about  the  same  as  the  general  percentage  of  profit 
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on  all  the  works,  but  on  rails  our  profits  per  net  ton,  before  any 
depreciation  is  charged  off,  was  1.66  per  ton.  That  was  in  1907.  In 
1906  our  profits  were  3.28  a  ton.    In  1905  our  profit  was  3.71  a  ton. 

You  have  heard  all  sorts  of  talk  about  the  cost  of  steel  rails.  It  is 
all  based  on  figures  that  were  made  up  in  the  late  nineties  when  we 
were  paying  our  men  10  cents  an  hour  and  they  were  working  nine 
hours  a  day,  when  our  rates  on  the  railroad  did  not  scarcely  pay  the 
cost,  and  when  everybody  that  was  selling  us  any  supplies — iron  ore 
or  anything  like  that — ^was  not  getting  back  a  new  dx)llar  for  an  old 
one. 

On  that  basis  we  made  the  steel  awfully  cheap.  We  were  then  able 
to  make  steel  a  great  deal  cheaper  than  anybody  else  in  the  world,  we 
think.  Since  then  prices  have  gone  up,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  vou, 
until  to-day — last  year — those  were  the  actual  profits  per  ton  which 
we  made  on  steel  rails  at  our  Sparrows  Point  plant. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  read  a  sen- 
tence from  a  letter  that  I  received  this  morning  from  a  correspondent. 
After  calling  attention  to  this  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  he 
says: 

If  we  called  the  value  of  a  ton  of  steel  as  $30,  you  will  observe  that  the  net 
profit  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  from  40  to  45  per  cent.  You  know  what  the 
tariff  is  that  enables  this  to  be  maintained.  That  Increased  cost  goes  through 
everything  which  is  being  done  in  the  United  States,  whether  it  be  house  build- 
ing, manufacture  of  hardware,  or  railroad  building.  In  comparison  with  the 
profit  of  40  to  45  per  cent,  I  may  say  to  you  that  manufacturers  are  usually  well 
contented  with  a  10  per  cent  net  profit. 

Mr.  Felix)n.  I  do  not  believe  any  steel  manufacturers  have  made 
anything  like  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  the  writer  of  that  article  a  manufacturer  of  steel 
rails? 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  No;  I  do  not  know  what  he  bases  his  argument 
on,  but  on  the  general  steel  business,  not  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  AVhen  you  compare  the  earnings  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  with  the  earnings  of  these  smaller  corporations,  you 
'  must  remember  that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  owns  all  their 
raw  material ;  you  must  remember  that  they  own  the  means  of  trans- 
porting those  raw  materials  to  their  mills ;  that  they  own  the  steam- 
ships and  the  cars;  that  they  own  their  supplies  of  fuel,  and  every- 
thing from  the  ground  up  that  goes  to  make  a  ton  of  steel.  Now,  they 
are  entitled  to  a  profit  on  each  one  of  those  things;  their  money  is  in- 
vested in  it  and  they  ought  to  have  a  profit  on  it. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Has  that  caused  additional  cost  to  you  in  your  produc- 
tion? 

Mr.  Felton.  Has  it  caused 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  additional  cost  that  you  state  has  occurred  since 
1898,  when  the  steel  trust  was  organized,  been  caused  by  the  organi- 
zation of  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not — I  do  not  see  how  it  has  been  caused  by  it. 
We  all  know  that  everything  has  gone  up  in  these  years.  Railroad 
rates  have  advanced,  and  the  steel  corporation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  Possibly  the  price  of  iron  ore  in  the  Lake  Superior  region  has 
gone  up  because  of  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  it  has  a  natural  advance  and  not  an  arbitrary  one, 
for  which  they  are  responsible? 
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Mr.  Felton.  It  would  seem  to  me  so,  because  it  has  been  since  the 
steel  corporation  was  formed,  and  I  can  not  see  that  because  there 
has  been  an  advance  since  the  steel  corporation  was  organized  that  it 
has  been  because  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  What  proportion  of 
the  steel -rail  production  of  the  country  do  you  produce* 

Mr.  Felton.  Last  year  there  was  about  3,600,000  tons  of  rail  made, 
I  think.    Let  me  give  you  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  have  in  these  things.  The 
production  of  all  kinds  of  rails  was  3,663,000  tons  made  in  1907.  That 
was  a  little  smaller  than  the  year  before.  The  year  before  the  produc- 
tion was  3,977,000  tons.  That  was  the  maximum.  That  is  the  maxi- 
mum year;  4,000,000  tons,  in  round  numbers,  you  might  call  it.  In 
<hat  year  we  made  about  450,000  tons,  I  think. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  I  understood  you  at  the  beginning  of  your  remark^ 
you  stated  that  you  came  here  to  represent  the  entire  steel  industry? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  was  asked  to  come  here  by  the  steel-rail  producers  to 
say  that  they  did  not  feel  that  under  present  conditions  the  duty  of 
$7.84  a  ton  on  steel  rails  is  an  excessive  one. 

Mr.  Hill,  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  then,  will  not  appear; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  they  will  not, 
because  you  know  that  your  committee  asked  to  have  special  individ- 
uals appointed  to  come  here  and  talk  to  you  on  these  separate 
schedules,  and  meetings  were  held  at  the  offices  of  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Association,  at  which  all  the  interests  we  could  get  together 
in  the  short  time  were  represented. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  speaking  for  the  whole  trade,  Mr.  Felton,  I  would 
ask  whether  there  is  any  international  agreement  between  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  as  to  a  distribution 
of  the  world's  territory  in  the  steel-rail  trade? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  is  nothing  that  we  are  a  party  to. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  to  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  To  my  belief  there  is  a  hard  and  fast  association  be- 
tween the  German,  English,  French,  and  Belgian  mills. 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  with  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Pardon  me  if  I  read  you  just  a  sentence.  I  think  it  is 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  July  14, 1908,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 
[Reading :] 

It  is  nnderstood  that  some  sort  of  an  agreement  bearing  up  exports  of  steel 
has  existed  for  several  years  between  the  United  States  and  the  leading  iron- 
producing  countries  of  Europe.  This  agreement,  it  Is  said,  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  stimulate  the  foreign  branch  of  the  steel  business  and  has  resulted  In 
great  benefits  to  the  companies  concerned.  There  is  also  an  understanding  re- 
garding the  armor-plate  trade. 

To  your  knowledge,  is  there  any  truth  whatever  in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is,  is  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  a  party 
to  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  not  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  I  am  asking 
you  as  representing  now  the  entire  steel-rail  trade  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  Felton.  Understand,  I  do  not  know  as  to  what  the  other  steel 
mills  may  do. 
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Mr.  Hnji.  Then  you  could  not  say  as  to  the  truth  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  but  I  do  know  that  that  arrangement  is  in  force 
abroad,  and  I  do  know  that  we  would  like  very  much  to  be  put  in  a 
position  where  we  could  join  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why? 

Mr.  Felton.  Because  it  would  protect  the  entire  steel-rail  market  of 
the  world.  We  would  get  better  prices.  We  would  not  cut  one 
another's  throats.    We  would  save  liabilities  which  exist  now. 

You  understand  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  German  or  the 
English  mills  from  subsidizing  any  one  of  their  mills  which  is  well 
located  to  simply  flood  this  country  with  cheap  steel  rails  and  make 
up  the  difference  in  cost  between  them.  We  can  not  oppose  that  soi-t 
of  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Felton,  are  you  at  liberty  to  make  any  price  you  see 
fit  for  rails  delivered  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Felton.  Certainly  we  are. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  the  German  manufacturer,  under  the  syndicate  agree- 
ment, permitted  to  make  any  price  he  sees  fit  for  rails  delivered  in 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  not  the  prices  between  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  Belgium  and  the  United  States  fixed  in  London,  and  is  not  the 
price  of  rails  in  the  world  controlled 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer  the  question  you  asked 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  price  controlled  by  international  agreement 
rather  than  by  tariffs? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir ;  not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  know  it,  but  I  can  not  answer  what  I  do  not  know 
about. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  represent  the  whole  trade. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  not  taken  into  the  secret  councils. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  there  be  anybody  before  the  committee  who  can 
answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Probably  not. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  you  believe  as  to  whether  the  prices  of  rails 
are  fixed  by  an  international  agreement  made  in  England? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  know  that  the  German,  English,  and  French  mills 
have  some  sort  of  an  understanding,  and  I  say  I  think  it  would  be 
very  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  steel  trade  if  the  Amer- 
ican mills  were  allowed  to  do  the  same  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  do  you  think  that  those  French,  German,  and 
English  mills  have  an  understanding  with  any  of  the  American 
manufacturers  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  do  you  think  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  no  reason  for  making  up  an  opinion. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A'  lawyer  has  no  right  to  think  against  his  clients. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Besides  which,  you  would  not  bring  any  such 
thoughts  in  here  anyway. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Another  question,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Felton.  You 
must  have  some  reason,  with  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  steel 
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trade,  to  have  one  impression  or  another.  Which  impression  do  you 
have  in  reference  to  the  mattter? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  know  that  steel  rails  are  being  sent  into  this 
country.  That  is,  I  just  heard  yesterday  that  the  Xiouisville  and 
Nashville  Eailroad  had  placed  an  order  for  steel  rails  delivered  at 
Pensacola  or  Mobile,  for  foreign  rails  to  come  in  here,  and  I  do  not 
believe  those  rails  would  have  come  in  here  if  there  had  been  any  ar- 
rangement  among  the  foreign  mills  and  the  American  mills  as  to  a 
price  here;  I  do  not  see  how  they  could  come  in  in  such  an  event. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  circumstance  that  tends  to  make  you  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  such  agreement.  Have  you  observed  anything 
which  has  induced  you  to  at  any  time  suspect  that  there  was  such  an 
agreement? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  can  not  say  that  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Griggs.' I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Felton,  that  you  would 
like  very  much  to  be  in  a  position  to  join  this  combination.' 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  entire  good  of  the  steel 
trade  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  would  prevent  you  from  doing  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  law. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  law  prohibit  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Joining  a  foreign  combination? 

Mr.  Felton.  Joining  any  kind  of  a  combination. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  stated  what  the  cost  of  production  of 
steel  rails  is  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  only  state  as  to  my  own  article. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  was  the  cost  in  1907 
of  the  production - 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  he  gave  it  for  every  year — for  five  or  six 
years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  what  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  rails  has 
been — ^what  it  costs  to  produce  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  tell  you  that  very  quickly.  As  I  say,  these 
figures,  which  you  can  have,  will  show  you  that.  You  want  what  it 
costs  us  at  our  Maryland  works  in  1907  to  make  a  ton  of  rails? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  Before  deducting  anything  for  depreciation,  it  cost 
us  $26.42. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sold  those  rails  at  $28.08  f.  o.  b.  the  mills! 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  had 
risen  $5.50  a  ton.    What  did  you  include  in  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Merely  the  cost  of  ore.    That  was  only  the  cost  of  ore, 

Mr.  Underwood,   i  ou  manufacture  your  own  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes.  We  purchase  some,  but  we  manufacture  mosi 
of  the  pig  iron  that  we  use. 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Pig  iron  has  depreciated  some  $8  per  ton  since 
1907  in  the  price,  has  it  not  ? 

The  Chairman.  Since  1907? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  I  think  it  was  stated 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Since  the  panic,  I  suppose  he  means,  of  1907. 
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Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Evidently  the  items  of  cost — that  would  reduce 
the  pig  iron  that  goes  into  a  steel  rail  to  that  extent,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  not  the  kind  of  iron  that  goes  to  make  up 
the  steel  rails.  It  is  iron  used  in  foundries.  The  iron  that  is  used 
to  make  steel  rails  is  a  special  grade  of  iron^  known  as  Bessemer  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  must  beg  to  differ  with  you  there,  because  we 
claim  in  our  part  of  the  country  to  be  able  to  make  good  steel,  and 
we  make  it  from  another  iron. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  you  make  it  from  basic  iron? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  But  the  pig  iron  we  use  is  what  we  call  Bessemer 
iron.  We  make  all  Bessemer  rails.  We  do  not  make  any  open-hearth 
rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  has  theref  not  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of 
that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  price  of  that. 
That  has  probably  been  due  to  a  lowering  in  the  price  of  coke.  There 
has  been  a  lowering  in  the  price  of  coke.  There  has  also  been  a  mark- 
ing off  on  the  book  values  of  ore  in  the  hands  of  furnace  men.  That 
is,  they  marked  that  off  and  accepted  a  loss  on  it,  and  went  ahead  to 
try  and  meet  the  new  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  about  the  great  increase  in  cost  in 
book  value,  as  you  produce  everything,  from  the  ore  on  up,  from  1898 
to  1907,  has  not  been — not  as  much  decrease,  I  know^  but  has  there 
not  been  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  by  marking  down  these 
figures  since  1907  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  has  been  a  lowering  in  cost  in  1908  due  to  a 
decrease  in  the  price  of  raw  material,  but  that  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  make  up  the  increased  cost  due  to  the  very  slow  running.  For 
instance,  we  have  only  been  able  to  run  our  rail  plant  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  time  this  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  that  you  just  said  you  had  marked  down? 

Mr.  Felton.  Lake  ores,  I  think,  were  reduced  50  cents  a  ton  over 
the  high  prices  of  these  last  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  it  amount  to  in  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  would  amount  to,  roughly,  about 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  will  you  state,  has  there  been  any  reduction 
of  wages  in  your  mills? 

Mr.  Felton.  No;  we  have  tried  to  hold  up  wages,  with  the  hope 
that  this  thing  was  going  to  turn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  total  reduction  of  your  cost 
items  within  the 

Mr.  Felton.  Our  cost  items  this  year,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  more 
than  they  were  last  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are  pay- 
ing less  for  our  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand 

Mr.  Felton.  Due  to  our  slow  running. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what 
it  would  be  if  the  market  picks  up,  and  you  can  run  every  dajr  with 
the  reduced  cost  of  material.  What  has  been  the  reduction  in  cost 
aside  from  the  slow  running? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  we  could  run — that  is,  you  mean  if  we  could  run 
normally? 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fblton.  What  would  be  our  probable  reduction  this  year? 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  over  1907;  yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should  think  that  would  probably  be  1.50  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1.50? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  a  hasty  calculation,  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  the  present  tariff  on  steel 
rails  is  not  a  prohibitive  duty? 

Mr.  Felton.  Not  at  all.  In  the  Gulf  States  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  we  are  liable  at  any  time  to  have  rails  sent  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  have  them  sent  in  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  not  had  them  sent  in  in  the  last  couple  of 
years,  because,  as  I  said,  foreign  mills  were  so  largely  occupied  with 
their  home  market  and  the  demand  that  came  on  them  irom  this 
great  activity  all  over  the  world  that  they  did  not  send  in  these 
rails,  apparently ;  but  I  believe  we  are  right  up  against  it  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  an  apprehension  and  not  sustained  by 

Mr.  Felton.  It  has  been  our  experience  in  the  past,  and  we  would 
have  to  reason  that  from  what  our  experience  has  been 

Air.  Underwood.  I  notice  here  that  the  production  of  steel  rails 
in  this  countrv  amounted  to  3,600.000  tons  in  1907  and  something 
like  4,000,000  'in  1906.    That  is  what  you  stated,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  that  was  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  many  tons.  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  fact :  I  notice  that  in  the  year  1895 — and  that  was  in  a  very 
profitable  year — there  were  only  775  tons  imported.  In  the  next  year 
there  were  958  tons  imported.  In  the  next  year  there  were  2,335 
tons  imported.  In  1898  there  were  5,530  tons  imported.  In  1899 
there  were  298  tons  imported.  In  1900  there  were  2,385  tons  im- 
ported. In  1901  there  were  933  tons  imported.  In  1902  there  were 
14,836  tons  imported.  In  1903  there  were  123,000  tons  imported. 
In  1904  there  were  49,000  tons  imported.  In  1905  there  were  19,473 
tons  imported.  In  1906  there  were  10,037  tons  imported,  and  in 
1907  there  were  3,911  tons  imported. 

Now,  that  is  the  total  importation  of  steel  rails  from  1895  to 
1907,  and  in  no  year  did  the  importation  amount  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  consumption  of  the  American  market.  Now,  do  you  not  call 
that  a  prohibitive  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  consider— if  rails  can  be  sent  in  here,  and 
we  know  that  they  can,  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  would  prohibit  their 
coming  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  there  are  exceptional  cases,  when  they 
could  come  in  absolutely  at  a  loss,  but  really  want  to  get  at  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  understand.  I  have  tried  to  give  them  to  you  the 
best  I  can. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  want  to  have  something  we  can  base  the 
facts  on  as  to  this  tariff,  and  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case  that  when,  in  a  period  of  nearly — ^well,  in  a 
period  of  twelve  years — the  total  importation  of  rails  into  the  United 
States  amounted  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  do  you  not  call 
that  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  tariff  that  has  protected  the 
American  manufacturer  very  effectively.     A  prohibitive  tariff  is 
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something  that  would  keep  rails  out  of  this  country  absolutely,  and 
I  know  that  it  is  perfectly  possible,  under  normal  conditions,  to  ship 
some  of  these  Belgian  rails  and  the  other  cheap  rails  to  our  Pacific 
coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  some  questions  right  there. 
My  idea  of  this  proposition  is  that  when  the  price  is  high  at  home 
here — and  I  am  asking  you  simply  for  information — there  is  a  great 
demand  among  the  railroads  to  buy  rails,  that  that  is  an  opportunity 
when  the  foreigner  comes  into  our  territory;  but  you  say  it  is  not. 
Now,  in  the  figures  I  give  you,  in  1895  and  1896  and  1897,  when  the 
market  was  low  and  conditions  in  this  country  were  not  so  very 
prosperous — I  believe  we  will  agree  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  what  years? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1895, 1896,  and  1897  they  were  not  as  prosper- 
ous as  they  were  in  1903  and  1904  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  1895;  yes,  1896  and  1897.  Those  were  very  dull 
years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Dull  years? 

Mr.  Felton.  Very  low  prices  in  those  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  dull,  too  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  whole  markets  of  the  world  were  dull? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  at  that  time,  with  this  same  duty  of  $7.84, 
there  was  only  less  than  a  thousand  tons  imported  in  the  years  1895 
and  1896,  and  onlv  a  little  over  2,000  tons  imported  in  1897,  and  yet 
when  we  got  to  tne  prosperous  years  of  1903  it  has  increased  about 
123,000  tons,  and  in  1904  to  49,000  tons,  and  in  1905  to  19,000  tons. 
Now,  that  does  not  seem  to  sustain — of  course  there  was  a  minimum 
amount  imported  in  each  year,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  sustain  your 
proposition  that  in  a  bad  year  the  importation  will  be  larger  than  in 
good  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  were  years  when  our  prices  here  were  extremely 
low,  and  the  steel  rails  could  not  come  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case  as  shown  by 
these  statistics,  because  the  value  of  the  unit 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  you  will  find  that  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  the  value  of  the  imit  was  lower  in  those 
years  than  now. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes;  because  the  last  year  I  have  here — ^that  is,  the 
years  these  figures  were  prepared  for,  the  first  year  was  1898.  In 
that  year  our  price  for  domestic  rails  was  $19.44. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  call  your  attention  to  this,  that  in  the  year 
1907,  when  you  say  the  price  was  very  low  in  this  country,  the  value 
of  the  imported  article  was  $23,  and  yet  only  2,000  tons  came  in  and 
yet  in  the  year  1906  this  unit  value  of  rails  as  given  for  the  imported 
article  was  still  $23  and  10,000  tons  came  in.  So  that  does  not  seem 
to  sustain  your  idea. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  a  pretty  low  price  for  rails  in  this  country, 
was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  I  understand,  that  was  not  the  selling  price; 
that  was  the  value  on  which  the  duty  was  assessed.  Of  course  tb^ 
$7 

Mr.  Felton.  Would  come  off  that  { 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  $7.84- 


Mr.  Felton.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  pretty  sure 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  givmg  you  now  the  selling  price  in  190G, 
being  $23,  and  you  say  the  selling  price  in  1906  of  steel  rails  was  $28. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  what  year? 

Mr.  Unperwood.  1900. 

Mr.  Felton.  1906,  yes;  but  you  were  talking  about  1896. 

Mr.  TJndkrwood.  I  have  given  you  both  dates.  I  am  giving  you 
now  the  value  of  the  article  as  fixed  by  the  imported  rail  that  came 
in  here  without  the  duty  added,  as  $23.44,  for  the  importation  of 
10,000  tons  of  rails  in  1906.  Now,  the  price  in  America^  the  Ameri- 
can rail,  was  selling,  according  to  your  statement,  for  something  like 
$28. 

Mr.  Felton.  In  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  1906;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  duty  was  not  added  to  that  rail; 
Ihat  was  the  value  of  the  export  price  as  fixed  bjr  the  Government — 
while  they  fix  the  price  abroad ;  they  fixed  the  price  abroad  as  $23.44 
in  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  the  duty  would  have  been  added  to  that  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  .Of  course . . 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  those  rails  would  have  cost  in  this  country 
something  over  $30. 
.   Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  rails  probably  went  to  the  Gulf  ports  and  to 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  were 
able  to  come  in  at  that  price;  but  what  I  wanted  to  show  is  that  your 
assertion  that  because  we  are  going  to  have  dull  times  would  en- 
courage the  importation  of  rails  is  not  shown  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  only  in  the  year  1897  a  little  over  2,000  tons  of  rails  imported, 
the  value  abroad  being  fixed  by  the  Government  at  $23,  and  in  1906, 
a  very  prosperous  year,  there .  were  10,000  tons  imported,  and  the 
value  of  steel  being  fixed  at  $23,  with  the  same  values  in  the  prosper- 
ous year,  the  amount  of  importation  had  increased.  Now,  does  that 
not  indicate  that  what  you  say.  that  the  importations  will  increase  in 
bad  years,  is  not  sustained  by  tnis  record  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  those  years  were  years  when  the  foreign  mills 
were  well  occupied  by  the  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  1897 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1807?     No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  say.    This  is  1897. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  thought  you  said  in  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1897,  when  there  was  a  low  market,  and  the 
same  value  of  rails  abroad,  as  compared  with  rails  in  1900,  the  im- 

Sortations  were  small,  and  in  1906  they  had  increased,  wliich  evi- 
ently  does  not  sustain  your  theory  that  they  come  in  here  in  bad 
times,  docs  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  afraid — I  am  pretty  stupid,  I  guess,  but  I  can 
not  get  the  point  vou  are  trying  to  make.  Of  course,  in  1906  we  were 
very  busy,  and  the  foreign  mills  wei:e  also  very  busy.  Tliere  may 
have  been  some  railroads  not  able  to  get  the  rails  in  this  country,  and 
they  imported  foreign  rails. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  We  agree  to  that ;  but  in  1897  you  were  not  very 
busy? 

Mr.  Felton.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  foreign  mills  were  not  very  busy  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  in  that  year  there  was  only  one-fifth  the 
number  of  rails  brought  into  this  country  that  were  brought  in  nine 
years  later,  in  1906. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  does  not  sustain  your  proposition  that  a 
dull  market  would  mean  an  importation  of  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  Would  not  that  be  explained  by  the  low  selling  price 
of  rails  in  this  country  in  1897? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  low 
selling  price  in  this  country  would  be  what  fixes  it,  but  it  would  be 
the  low  price  of  rails  abroad  as  to  whether  they  would  come  in  here. 

Mr.  Felton.  If  rails  w^ould  come  in  here  at  $19,  the  foreign  maker 
would  have  to  meet  the  price,  or  approximately  meet  the  price  of  $19, 
and  pay  the  duty  in  that  way,  so  that  the  low  price  at  which  rails 
are  selling  here  would  be  almost  sure  to  shut  out  the  foreign  rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  so.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to. 
Therefore,  when  we  have  a  poor  market — we  agree  absolutely  on  that 
proposition.  When  we  have  dull  times  and  a  poor  market  here,  and 
a  low  price  here,  the  American  producer  need  not  fear  competition. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes ;  that  is  true,  but  we  could  not  get  back  to  those 
low  prices  and  live  unless  prices  of  raw  materials,  labor,  and  freights 
would  go  back  to  where  they  were.  That  would  enable  us,  of  course, 
to  reach  these  low  costs  again. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  did  import  into  this  country  in  1907,  4,610  tons,  which,  of 
course,  was  a  negligible  amount  as  to  the  total  production 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  we  did  import  4,610  tons,  at  a  value  of 
$133,000,  or  a  price  per  ton  of  rails  of  $29,  just  a  little  more  than  the 
American  price. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  happen  to  know  about  some  rails  that  were  im- 
ported in  that  year,  and  they  were  special  rails;  that  is,  they  were 
rails  that  were  used  by  street  railwavs.  It  is  a  special  rail  that  is 
made  in  Germany  for  going  around  the  curves  m  street  railway 
tracks,  in  the  streets.  I  know  that  some  of  those  rails  were  importea 
in  that  year.  Whether  those  were  the  rails  or  not,  whether  that 
would  explain  it,  of  course  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  if  they  were  special  rails,  they 
did  not  come  in  competition  with  the  American  product;  but  the 
importation  of  that  small  amount  of  rails  seems  to  have  been  the 
basis  on  which  the  American  market  was  fixed,  and  it  was  just  below 
the  price  of  rails  that  came  in. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  if  you  could  have  that  matter  investigated 
you  would  find  out  that  they  were  what  was  known  as  girder  guard 
rails,  for  the  purpose  of  these  curves.  They  are  specially  designed 
rails,  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you :  If  they  came  in 
here  at  $29 — that  was  their  valuation — were  those  rails  sold  in  this 
country  at  $29,  or  were  they  sold  here  at  $29,  with  the  duty  added? 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  importation  of  rails  was 
at  that  time,  these  German  guard  rails ;  were  they  sold  at  $29  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  know  of  the  fact  of  their 
having  come  in.  I  should  think  the  custom-house  could  tell  you 
what  that  was.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  or  have  you  any  idea  of  what  a 
European  rail  can  be  purchased  for  in  New  York,  or  could  have  been 
purchased  for  in  1907,  with  the  duty  and  all  paid,  if  any  came  in  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know;  but  I  could  tell  you  what  they  could 
be  purchased  for  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  New  York? 

Mr.  Felton.  Pretty  nearly. 

lilr.  Underwood.  All  right;  tell  us. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly.  It  is  something  better 
than  $33,  but  just  what  I  do  not  know.  That  is  figuring  on  $3 
freight  rate,  which  I  think  is  high. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $33? 

Mr.  Felton.  Something  less  than  $33. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Very  much  less?    One  dollar  less? 

Mr.  Feli-on.  I  do  not  know ;  I  simply  know  that  rails  were  sold 
at  Antwerp  at  less  than  this  figure  I  have  used  in  computing  this 
price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  will  give  me  what  I  want.  What  do  you 
say  they  are  sold  for  at  Antwerp? 

Mr.  Felton.  This  is  the  latest  report  we  have.  Eails  have  been 
sold  at  Antwerp  at  $23.04,  or  better. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-three  dollars  and  four  cents? 

Mr.  Felton.  Or  better. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  to  that,  how  much  freight  do  you  add  to 
cover  the  cost  of  bringing  it  to  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  foreign  freight 
rate.  I  figured  on  $3,  but  I  think  they  could  be  brought  for  a  good 
deal  better  than  $3— perhaps  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Could  they  be  brought  here  for  $2? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  had  freight  rates  on  iron  ore  of  between  6 
and  7  shillings;  that  is  $1.75.  Rafls  would  be  more  than  iron  ore.  I 
do  not  think  they  could  come  in  for  less  than  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  there  is  at  least  $2,  and  the  duty  must  be  added 
to  those  rails  to  bring  them  into  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Splitting  the  difference  and  putting  it  $2.50  to 
bring  them  in  here  would  make  the  cost  of  bringing  rails  in  this  coun- 

% $25.70.    Now,  is  there  any  marine  insurance  on  that? 
[r.  Felton.  I  think  that  ought  to  cover  the  marine  insurance. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  difference  between  what  your  cost  Ls 
and  what  they  can  be  landed  here  for  from  Antwerp  amounts  to  about 
$1  a  ton  under  the  present  prices? 

Mr.  Felton.  Will  you  kindly  repeat  that? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  me  the  cost  a  while  ago  at  $26.42. 

Mr.  Felton.  $23.04  at  Antwerp. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  your  cost  of  production  is  $26.42  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  give  the  selling  price  at  Antwerp  as  $23 
and  add  $2.50  for  freight,  which  makes  $25,502  ^^^^^  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  your  cost  and  their  selling  price  in  New  York  of  90 
cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  would  be  according  to  your  figures;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  get  a  duty  ot  $7.84  a  ton  to  protect  a 
difference  in  cost  of  90  cents. 

Mr.  Felton.  Well,  remember  that  all  our  rails  are  not  delivered  at 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Felton.  They  are  delivered  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
even  for  delivery  in  New  York  we  have  to  pay  freight,  and  the  prices 
I  gave  you  are  i.  o.  b.  mill  prices.  The  German  mills  from  Antwerp 
would  probably  get  a  lower  rate  to  the  Gulf  ports  than  they  would  to 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Felton.  Those  vessels  go  out  very  light  to  get  cotton  and  will 
take  almost  any  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  as  to  interior  points,  the  mill  located  in  the 
interior  would  have  the  advantage  of  that  differential  in  freight, 
which  you  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Felton.  A  mill  located  in  the  interior  has  the  natural  protec- 
tion due  to  the  freight  from  the  seaboard  always,  and  I  said  when  I 
began  here  that  we  are  the  most  vulnerable  to  any  lowering  of  the 
tariff  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  being  the  case,  there  b^ing  only  90  cents 
difference,  according  to  your  statement,  in  the  difference  oi  your  cost 
and  what  the  rail  can  be  laid  down  at  from  Antwerp,  and  having 
nearly  $7  clean  protection  on  it  above  the  cost  of  production,  do  you 
not  think  that  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  with  a  government  deficit  of 
many  millions  of  dollars,  the  rail  interests  of  this  country  can  con- 
cede something? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  have  to  look  back  to  the  profits  on  our  business 
which  we  transacted  in  those  years,  and  I  have  given  you  those  profits, 
and  I  have  shown  you  what  we  realized  out  of  the  business  in  1905 
and  1906,  which  were  the  best  years  we  ever  had,  and,  based  on  those 
figures,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  do  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  answering  the  question.  I  want  to  get 
it  from  you. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  I  do  not  think  we  could.  I  have  given  you  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  given  me  the  cost  of  your  production. 

Mr.  Felton.  And  I  have  given  our  profits  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  have  given  the  Antwerp  price,  with  the 
freight  added,  and  there  is  only  ninety-odd  cents  difference,  and  you 
have  $7.80  duty  out  of  which  to  make  profit,  and  I  think  that  if  you 
were  to  make  a  profit  of  $1  or  $2  a  ton  you  would  be  making  a  hand- 
gome  profit.  Suppose  you  made  a  profit  of  $2  a  ton  on  the  amount 
of  production  of  steel  rails,  you  would  be  making  a  handsome  profit, 
would  vou  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  Just  remember  that  the  steel  mill,  to  keep  up,  has  to 
renew  itself  absolutely  once  in  ten  years.  That  is  an  expense  which 
you  have  to  figure  into  your  cost,  because  it  will  come  out  in  the  end. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  included  that  in  the  $26.42,  I  understood 
you,  did  you  not  ?     Into  that  amount  did  you  not  put  all  of  your  cost  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  before  anything  was  charged  oflF  for  depre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  are  you  going  to  charge  off  on  that  for 
depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  we  charged  off  something  like  50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  for  depreciation? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  the  total  cost  of  the  steel  rail,  allow- 
ine  for  depreciation,  $26.92? 

Mr.  Felton.  Our  average  depreciation  in  this  period  I  find  was  55 
cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  what,  then  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  But  you  are  figuring  on  the  prices  delivered  at  New 
York,  while  we  would  have  to  pay,  I  think,  $1.25  freight  to  New 
York  from  our  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  us  fix  the  cost  price  first,  as  I  have  started  to 
do.  That  makes  the  cost  of  your  steel  rail  $26.97,  including  every- 
thing, depreciation  and  all,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  it  is  about  that.    Our  cost  or  our  profit? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  ;  I  am  asking  for  your  cost.  I  am  not  worry- 
ing about  the  profit.  I  want  to  know  if  you  stand  on  the  proposition 
that  your  total  cost,  including  depreciation  and  everything  else,  is 
$26.97. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  am  sorry  it  takes  me  so  long  to  find  these  things  in 
my  papers.    I  am  afraid  1  have  not  that  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Were  not  your  figures  stated  a  while  ago  correct? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  profits  in  1907 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  want  the  profits ;  I  want  the  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  Oh,  yes.  I  have  that  right  here.  After  deducting 
our  general  depreciation,  $26.15.  Our  depreciation  that  year  was  not 
as  heavy  as  the  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  $26.15  is  what  you  say  it  cost  you  per  ton, 
evenrthing  included? 

Mfr.  Felton.  Yes;  everything  included. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-six  dollars  and  fifteen  cents? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  taking  the  Antwerp  price,  adding  $2.50  for 
freight,  makes  it  $25.50^  which  leaves 

Mr.  Felton.  Just  wait  a  minute.  I  made  a  mistake.  It  should  be 
$26.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  right;  $26.70.  Taking  the  Antwerp  price, 
and  adding  $2.50  for  freight,  and  then  deducting  that,  leaves  a  differ- 
ence between  you  at  your  mill  and  the  foreign  product  in  New  York 
Harbor  of  $1.20,  prepared  to  reach  out  into  this  country  for  business. 

Mr.  Felton.  You  mean  that  is  the  price  of  foreign  rails  delivered 
in  New  York  compared  to  our  f .  o.  b  cost  at  mill  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  Now,  above  that  cost  is  profit,  and  the  duty 
now  being  $7.84,  you  have  $6.64  duty  out  of  which  to  make  your 
profit? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  that  is  an  extreme  case,  because  we  deliver 
very  few  rails  at  New  York.    Our  business,  you  know,  is  largely 
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delivered  at  Savannah  and  through  the  Southern  States — Pensacola 
and  Galveston,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Unperwood.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  this  fact:  If 
there  were  a  steel  mill  located  at  New  York  that  would  compete  from 
New  York  with  you  in  your  business,  you  would  be  starting  out  on  an 
equal  basis  at  that  point.  The  cost  price  there  of  that  mill's  product 
and  your  cost  price  when  you  start  out  to  go  across  the  continent  for 
competition  would  be  about  on  an  equality.  In  other  words,  I  put 
the  foreigner  into  New  York.  That  is  the  best  place  for  him  to  land 
his  freight  cheaply,  because  there  are  more  vessels  coming  there? 

Mr.  Felton.  1  suppose  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  liave  located  hie  industry  at  the  cheapest  point 
he  can  land  on  American  soil,  where  he  can  get  in  here  the  cheap- 
est, to  put  him  in  competition  with  you,  and  under  this  present  tax 
you  have  $6.64  the  advantage  of  him.  I  want  to  know  if  the  steel-rail 
business,  with  $6.64,  according  to  your  own  figures,  advantage  of  the 
foreign  product  landed  in  the  cheapest  port  of  New  York  does  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  concede  something  to  the  American  Kepublic 
in  the  way  of  producing  revenue? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  your  figures  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  be- 
cause when  we  got  $28  at  our  mill  we  only  made  one  dollar  and 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with 'those  figures, 
will  you  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  it? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  stated  your  figures  were  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  stated  your  figures  were  wrong. 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.     I  said  something  more  than  that 

The  Chairman.  Did  the  reporter  take  it  down? 

The  Stenographer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Will  the  stenographer  read  that,  as  far  as  the  wit- 
ness had  gone? 

The  Stenographer   (reading) : 

I  think  your  figures  must  be  wrong  somewhere,  because  whea  we  got  $28 
at  our  mill  we  only  made  one  dollar  and 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  were  you  going  to  say  in  addition  to 
that,  Mr.  Witness? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  was  going  to  add  that  we  only  made  $1.66.  Those 
are  the  actual  figures  shown  by  the  year's  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  the  whole  reason  it  is  wrong  is  that  you 
did  not  use  the  entire  amount  of  protection  afforded  you,  and  vour 
local  competition  in  the  American  market  pulled  down  your  pjront. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  have  been  all  theorizing  over  this  question  for 
about  three  hours.    Do  you  know  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Pretty  rich,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  He  is  said  to  be. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  Judge  Gary? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Schwab? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  he  is  as  well  off  as  he  was  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Grtggs.  Do  you  loiow  Mr.  King,  who  was  here  this  morning? 
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Mr.  Fblton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  is  pretty  well  off? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  of  a  poor  man  in  the  steel  business? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Felton.  Eight  here — I  am  he.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  why  they  sent  you  here.  [Laughter.]  You 
are  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  I  am  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  of  any  more? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  that  has  much  to  do  with  this  question 
before  the  committee  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  the  gentleman  drawing  this  modest  salary 
you  handed  up  here  to  the  committee  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  handed  to  Mr.  Clark  a  memorandum  of  what  my 
salary  was. . 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  you  be^an  in  the  chemical  office  of  the  steel  mills 
and  you  went  up  through  me  mills  to  the  presidency  of  this  Pennsyl- 
yania  Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  1  did. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  own  no  stock  in  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  own  550  shares. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  that  company? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  capitalization  is  $16,600,000  of  preferred,  7  per 
cent  preferred,  and  $10,750,000  of  common. 

Mr.  Griggs.  $27,250,000  altogether? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  was  the  original  capitalization? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  original  capitalization? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  the  original  capitalization  of  the  business 
when  the  company  was  formed,  and  ever  since  the  company  has  be<Mi 
formed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Since  the  company  was  formed? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  actual  money  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  full  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Every  dollar? 

Mr.  Felton.  Excepting  the  common  stock  does  not  represent  cash 
paid  in. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  is  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  paid  any  dividends  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  Never. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Never  paid  any  dividends  on  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  do  know  that  the  great  fortunes  of  the  United 
States  have  been  made  out  of  the  steel  industry,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  said  to  be  the  fact  There  have  been  great 
fortunes  made  in  the  steel  industry,  and  in  the  mining  industry,  and 
in  the  oil  industry,  and  all  kinds  of  things  where  people  were  smarter 
than  I  am* 
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Mr.  Griggs.  In  everything  that  is  protected  great  fortunes  have 
been  made? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  oil  is  protectee!. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  $10,000,000  of  original  capital  was  increased 
to  $50,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  that  represents  the  actual  money  engaged  in 
the  business. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  started  out  at  $10,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir;  our  actual  capital  stock  issued  is  $16,500,000 
of  preferred  and  $10,750,000  of  common,  and  besides  that  we  have 
some  $17,000,000  of  bonds. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  $50,000,000  is  actual  cost? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  $50,000,000  is  the  actual  cash  engaged  in  the 
business.  It  is  the  value  of  our  plant,  plus  our  working  capital  and 
all  that  There  is  $50,000,000  of  monev  engaged  in  doing  Uiis  busi- 
ness, which  I  have  been  trying  to  describe. 

Tne  Chairman.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  the  $50,- 
000,000  was  actually  put  in? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  the  $50,000,000  was  actually  put  in. 

The  Chairman.  Or  did  you  improve  the  plant  with  money  that 
you  made  out  of  it — the  profits? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  has  been  growing  and  increasing  ever  since 
1865,  when  the  company  was  started. 

The  Chairman.  From  money  made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  it  started  with  a  capital  of  perhaps 
$1,500,000. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  cover  the  amount  of  money  made  out  of 
it  you  issued  stock — ^money  that  went  into  the  construction  that  was 
made  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  1901  or  1900  there  were  $10,000,000  of  new  cash 
put  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  any  other  time? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  then  we  bought  an  ore  property  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  which  we  paid  in  bonds  some  $7,000,000,  trying  to  get  out 
supplies  of  raw  material. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $27,000,000. 

Mr.  Felton.  Then  there  have  been  issued  $1,250,000  of  bonds  to 
pay  for  some  by-product  coke  ovens. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $28,250,000. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  can  go  on  and  tell  the  whole  thing,  if  you  care 
for  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  deducted  $10,000,000  from  that,  because  he  said  for 
$10,000,000  common  stock  no  money  was  paid. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  dollars  of  common  stock?  I  say  when 
the  $10,000,000  of  new  money  was  put  in  a  bonus  of  $10,000,000  in 
common  stock  was  given  to  the  people  who  subscribed  for  that  stoc^ 
No  dividends  have  ever  been  paid  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Capital  stock  is  how  much,  preferred? 

Mr.  Felton.  Sixteeen  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  common  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Ten  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $27,250,000? 
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Mr.  Felton.  We  have  bonds  of  something  like  $17,000,000. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  $44,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  say  there  is  besides  that,  in  accrued  earnings  and 
BO  on,  the  present  value  of  the  plant,  and  the  working  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  business,  amounting  to  a  total  of  $50,000,000. 

The  Chaikman.  The  bonds  were  issued  for  property  you  bought, 
were  they? 

Mr.  Felton.  Property  and  money. 

The  Chairman.  You  sold  some  of  the  bonds  and  bought  additional 
property,  so  that  the  only  water  in  the  $50,000,000  is  the  $10,000,000 
common  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  pay  dividends  of  course  you  pay  the 
interest  on  the  bonds? 

Mr.  Felton.  First,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  pay  dividends  on  the  preferred? 

Mr.  Felton.  Dividends  of  7  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  7  per  cent  on  the 
preferred  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Since  1900. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  on  the  common? 

Mr.  Felton.  None  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Never  paid  anything  on  the  common? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  water  yet?  You  have  presented  some 
figures  here;  did  you  make  them  yourself? 

Mr.  Felton.  No  ;  I  had  our  accountant  make  them  up.  I  had  our 
statistician  or  chief  clerk  make  them  up.  They  are  taken  right  off 
of  our  books.    I  could  not  go  over  our  books. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  have  bookkeepers  and  they  keep 
the  accounts  showing  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  for  making  steel 
rails,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  you  have  a  summary  of  that,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Felton.  We  have  a  monthly  report  of  our  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  the  end  of  each  month  you  have  a  report? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairb£an.  Your  monthly  report  shows  the  various  items  of 
cost  per  ton  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  that  you  get  the  average  cost  each 
year? 

Mr!  Felton.  Yes;  and  every  six  months  we  check  them  up  by 
taking  stock,  or  taking  our  inventory,  and  checking  up  our  actual 
value  as  shown  by  the  actual  figures  as  against  the  book  value. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  can  you  not  furnish  this  committee  a  copy 
of  the  summary  made  each  month  for  the  years  1902  and  1!  07? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can  or  not.  Yes;  I  can  for 
1902. 

The  Chairman.  1902,  1903,  or  1901 — any  one  of  those  years. 

Mr.  Felton.  It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  do  it  for  1902  and  1906, 
because  those  vears  were  the  first  year  and  the  last  year  during  which 
weprepared  figures  for  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Tiie  Chairman.  You  do  not  do  that  now  ? 

"Mr,  Felton.  They  have  not  asked  for  any  figures  since  1906. 
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The  Chairman.  Who  has  not  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  the  Census  Bureau  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  No,  sir.  Those  figures  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  now,  being  itemized  figures  for  those 
five  years. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  furnishing  to  the  com- 
mittee the  figures  for  which  I  have  asked? 

Mr.  Felton.  If  you  will  say  you  will  not  make  those  figures  pub- 
lic, because  it  is  a  great  damage  to  us  to  have  our  figures  mown,  not 
only  among  our  American  competitors,  but  if  those  figures  should  go 
out  and  get  into  the  possession  of  the  foreign  mills  you  would  be  giv- 
ing them  just  that  information  which  you  are  trying  to  get  from  the 
foreign  mills  and  can  not  get. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  such  bargain  as  that. 
I  suppose  they  were  given  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
the  same  way? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  were.  They  promised  us  they  would  not  be 
made  public. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  obiection,  if  I  should  call  on  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  to  letting  them  furnish  me  a  sum- 
mary showing  the  cost  per  year  of  the  product  of  steel  rails— the 
average  cost — without  disclosing  the  figures  themselves? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  certainly  will  take  pleasure  in  consenting  to  that. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  many  other  corporations  make  the  same 
product  you  do,  outside  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Felton.  Eails?  There  are  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
panv,  the  Lackawanna  Companv,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Mr.  Topping's  company  also  makes 
rails — ^what  is  the  name  of  his  company?  The  Biepublic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  I  believe;  and  our  own,  of  course.  All  of  those 
make  rails.  Did  you  inquire  with  reference  to  any  other  lines  of 
product  besides  rails? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Generally  with  whom  are  you  in  competition? 

Mr.  Felton.  In  construction  steel,  with  the  Lackawanna — ^that  is, 
the  Lackawanna,  ourselves,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Company,  and  some  mills  in  Chicago  are  in  competition. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  mills  in  all  lines.  Jones  &  Laughlin 
are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  structural  steel  outside  of  the  United 
States  Sted  Corporation,  and  there  are  others. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  In  your  opinion,  does  your  average  yearly  j)rofit 
substantially  approximate  the  average  yearly  profit  of  other  cor- 
porations outsiae  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  so.  The  concerns  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
have  a  great  advantage  over  us  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  They  also  have 
advantage  over  us  in  the  cost  of  iron  ores  from  the  Lakes,  but  we 
have  the  advantage  of  foreign  imported  ore,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
can  vary  very  widely.  Of  course,  they  do  vary  some.  The  situation 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  You  think,  then,  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Company's  average  profit  per  ton  is  greater  than  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent companies? 

Mr.  Felton.  As  shown  by  their  annual  reijorts  it  certainly  is,  but 
remember  that  all  these  figures  are  due  to  their  owning  their  ore  and 
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transporting  ore  by  water  and  rail,  and  the  production  of  coke  and 
limestone,  and  everythine  going  into  the  manufacture  of  steel,  on 
which  they  get  profit  all  tlie  way  up. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Could  you  state  substantially  what  the  average 
profit  per  ton  is  of  the  independent  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  could  not  do  it.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  it  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Felton.  Twenty  per  cent  on  their  sales? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  On  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  like  to  say  anything  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  United  States  Steel  Company,  by  their  reports, 
you  say,  show  a  much  larger  profit?  Do  you  know  what  their  profits 
were  as  shown  by  their  reports  on  the  manufacture  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Felton.  They  do  not  show  what  the  profit  is  on  steel  rails. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  vou  be  prepared  to  deny  or  do  you  think  it 
doubtful  it  is  $10  a  ton? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  do  you  mean  by  cost? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  cost. 

Mr.  Felton.  Their  cost  and  ours  are  very  different.  Do  you  mean 
that  they  fiffure  in  as  profit  the  legitimate  profit  on  the  iron  ore,  mak- 
ing a  ton  of  rails,  or  the  legitimate  profit  in  transporting  the  ore  to 
their  mills,  the  legitimate  profit  in  mining  their  coal  and  converting 
it  into  coke,  and  all  those  things  all  the  way  down  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  assume  all  the  profits  are  legitimate.  Now,  go 
ahead  and  add  them  together  and  tell  us  what  profits  you  think  you 
can  find  in  cash. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  it  is  $10  a  ton! 

Mr.  Felton.  I  should ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  it  is  not  as  much  as  that? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  it  is  $9  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  What  is  the  use  of  guessing  at  it? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  do  nothing  but  guess? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  know  it  is  much  larger  than  yours? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  the  4,000,000  tons  do  they  pro- 
duce?   You  say  there  are  4,000,000  tons  produced  altogether? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  were  in  1906. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  produced  400,000  tons,  or  about  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  did  produce? 

Mr.  Felton.  It  is  shown  in  each  one  of  their  annual  reports, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes: 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  we  can  get  it  then  from  their  reports.  Now, 
as  I  understand  this,  you  stated  this  company  of  yours  began  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  said  I  thought  so.  It  was  long  before  I  became  con- 
nected with  the  company.  I  think  they  started  with  a  $1,500,000  com- 
any.     That  was  the  first  Bessemer  steel  company  in  the  United 

tates. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  $10,000,000  cash  was  put  in? 

Mr.  Felton.  There  was  cash  put  in  along  at  different  periods  all 
the  way  along. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  what  time?    When  was  the  stock  next  increased? 

Mr.  P^ELTON.  I  could  not  fix  the  date. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  were  the  $16,500,000  preferred  stock  issued? 

Mr.  Felton.  That  was  in  1901. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  show  the  value  of  the  common  stock. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  gave  those  figures  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Begging  vour  pardon,  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  were  $10,000,000  cash  put  m? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  for  that,  $10,000,000  of  common  stock  and 
$10,000,000  of  preferred  issued? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ck)CKRAN.  That  made  $16,500,000  of  preferred  stock? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir ;  $16,500,000  of  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  CJocKRAN.  And  $10,750,000  of  common  stock  ? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  were  $17,000,000  of  bonds  issued.  That 
makes  altogether  $44,000,000  of  capitalization,  and  you  have  over 
$50,000,000  worth  of  property? 

Mr.  Felton.  Yes,  sir;  about  $50,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  preferred  stock  and  the  bonds  represent  to- 
gether $33,500,000,  being  $17,000,000  of  bonds  and  $16,500,000  of 
preferred  stock.  That  makes  a  total  of  $33,500,000.  Now,  the  dif- 
ference between  $33,500,000  and  $50,000,000  of  property  represents 
the  value  of  the  common  stock?     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  your  $10,750,000  of  common  stock  represents  an 
actual  value  of  $16,500,000  of  property,  and  would  be  worth  about 
$100  a  share  on  the  basis  of  breaking  up  the  property  to-day? 

Mr.  Felton.  The  property  would  not  sell  for  that  value  if  broken 
up. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no;  I  understand  that.  You  said  to  Mr.  Payne 
that  the  common  stock  was  issued  as  water  and  remains  water.  It 
would  not  be  exaggerating  to  describe  it  as  at  least  equal  to  cream, 
as  "cream"  is  generally  understood?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Felton.  I  suppose  the  value  of  it,  of  course,  is  fixed  by  the 
return  on  it,  and  it  has  never  paid  any  returns. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  required 
to  file  a  similar  report  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor? 

Mr.  Felton.  I  think  they  were.  I  think  Mr.  Garfield  told  me, 
when  he  asked  for  ours,  that 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  leave  those  statistics  there  with  the  re- 
porter? 

Mr.  Felton.  Can  you  not  let  me  get  a  report  of  what  has  gone  on 
here  to-day  and  make  up  a  brief  and  put  these  things  in? 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  print  tnat  to-night,  and  you  will  have 
a  chance  after  it  is  printed  to  correct  it,  but  we  want  it  printed  with 
our  regular  daily  edition. 

Mr.  Felton.  These  are  on  slips  of  paper,  and  I  am  afraid  the  re- 
porter would  get  them  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  they  are,  and  the  only  thing  we  desire  is 
that  they  be  preserved  in  our  record. 
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Mr.  Felton.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  leave  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  put  them  in  proper  shape  and  hand 
them  in,  we  will  be  glad. 

Mr.  Felton.  I  would  much  rather  do  it  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  much  rather  you  would;  so  we  agree  on 
that  proposition. 


E.  C.  FELTON,  PKESIDENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STEEL  COM- 
PANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BEIEF. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  i^,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Gentlemen  :  For  the  manufacturer  whose  works  are  located  near 
the  seaboard,  the  present  rate  of  duty  is  none  too  high  to  give  the 
protection  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  a  reasonable  profit  on  his 
m vestment  and  at  the  same  time  pav  his  labor  such  wages  as  the  pres- 
ent scale  of  living  in  this  country  demands.  The  competition  ox  for- 
eign rail  manufacturers  reaches  nim  first ;  works  located  in  the  inte- 
rior having  a  natural  protection  because  of  the  freight  which  must  be 
paid  on  foreign  rails  coming  into  their  market,  while  he  not  only  has 
no  such  protection,  but  because  his  market  is  along  the  seacoast  must 
pay  in  freights  to  reach  his  points  of  delivery  an  amount  often  equal 
to  or  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  reach  the 
same  points. 

To  illustrate:  The  works  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  are 
located  at  Sparrow  Point,  on  the  Patapsco  River,  near  Baltimore, 
Their  market  is  along  the  Atlantic  ana  Gulf  seaboard  and  on  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  To  reach  a  considerable  part  of 
the  market,  notably  Gulf  of  Mexico  points,  and  more  especially  the 
Pacific  coast,  this  company  must  pay  in  freights  an  amount  equal  to 
or  in  excess  of  that  paid  by  the  foreign  ijiills  shipping  to  the  same 
points. 

The  equipment  of  Maryland  Steel  Company's  plant  is  modem,  and 
was  designed  with  special  regard  to  the  economical  manufacture  of 
steel  rails.  Its  location  on  the  seacoast  is  favorable  to  its  engaging  in 
the  export  business,  and  this  it  has  done  to  a  large  extent.  At  the 
low  prices  received  for  exported  rails  a  book  loss  has  been  shown,  but 
it  is  felt  that  the  business  as  a  whole  has  been  advantageous,  since  the 
foreign  orders  taken  have  allowed  of  the  steady  and  remuar  opera- 
tion of  the  mills,  and  so  cheapened  the  entire  output  of  the  plant,  be- 
sides permitting  the  fixed  charges  to  be  distributed  over  a  larger 
tonnage. 

The  following  table  gives  for  the  ten  years  1898  to  1907,  inclusive, 
the  average  prices  received  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.  mill,  for  rails  sold  in  do- 
mestic and  loreiOT  markets: 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

Aver- 
age. 

Domestic 

Porelgn- 

19.44 
17.61 

22.42 
18.64 

29.78 
26.06 

25.84 
2*2.46 

27.72 
22. 17 

27.92 

27.44 
17.98 

27.66 
20.79 

27.93 
23.42 

28.08 
27.62 

27.15 
21  48 

Average 

18.72 

21.04 

28.00 

25.12 

27.46 

27.92 

22.76 

25.90 

27.33 

28.02 

25. 8» 
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During  the  ten  years  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  sold  an  average 
of  76.42  per  cent  of  its  product  in  the  domestic  market  and  exports 
23.58  per  cent,  the  proportion  sold  abroad  varying  from  nothmg  to 
about  50  per  cent  in  different  years. 

The  profit  per  ton  during  this  same  period  on  this  business,  after 
deducting  all  fixed  charges,  but  without  charging  off  anything  for 

feneral  depreciation,  is  as  follows:  1898,  $1,136;  1899,  $1.1999;  1900, 
1.643;  1901^  $2,011;  1902,  $2,880;  1903,  $1,644;  1904,  $1,745;  1905, 
$3,718;  1906,  $3,280;  1907,  $1,664;  average,  ten  years,  $2,133. 

During  these  years  an  average  of  52.8  cents  per  ton  was  charged  off 
to  depreciation,  leaving  the  net  profits  available  for  dividends  and 
plant  additions  and  extensions,  $1,605  per  ton  of  rails.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  with  absolute  accuracy  the  comparative  costs  of 
rails  made  for  the  foreign  and  domestic  markets,  since  both  are  often 
produced  concurrently  and  the  cost  items  can  not  be  separated.  A 
careful  estimate  has  been  made,  however^  by  crediting  to  the  costs  of 
foreign  rails  all  rebates  received  from  miported  materials,  such  as 
iron  ore,  pig  iron,  and  spiegeleisen  used  in  their  manufacture,  but 
not  crediting  the  incidental  advantages  coming  from  steady,  regular 
operation,  the  spreading  of  fixed  charges  over  a  larger  output,  etc 
This  estimate  shows  that  for  the  above  period  of  ten  years  the  ex- 
ported rails  show  a  book  loss  of  $1,489  per  ton  and  the  domestic 
rails  a  profit  of  $3,138,  and  after  deducting  the  52.8  cents  charged  to 
general  depreciation,  a  loss  of  $2,017  and  a  profit  of  $2,610  per  ton, 
respectively. 

The  net  cost  of  rails  during  this  same  period,  before  deducting 
anything  for  general  depreciation,  was  as  follows:  1898,  $19,856; 
1899,  $19,841;  1900,  $26,357;  190r,  $23,109;  1902,  $24,580;  1903, 
$26,276;  1904,  $21,015;  1905,  $22,242;  1906,  $24.05;  1907,  $26,356. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  public  prints  about  the  low  costs  at  which 
pails  could  be  made  in  the  United  States.  These  statements  were 
true  in  the  period  between  1895  and  1900.  The  low  costs  have,  how- 
ever, permanently  disappeared  in  the  last  ten  years,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  above  table,  which  shows  an  increase  of  $6.60  in  that  time. 
This  increased  cost  has  been  brought  about  by  higher  wages  paid 
to  labor,  higher  freight  rates,  and  higher  costs  of  raw  material.  The 
higher  wages  paid  to  labor  have  been  largely  offset  by  improved  ma- 
chmery^  but  the  higher  freight  rates  and  higher  costs  of  raw  material 
are,  it  is  believed,  permanent  elements  of  cost,  which  must  always 
be  considered  in  the  future. 

While  the  prices  of  raw  materials  have  fluctuated  widely  in  the 
past,  the  present  level,  or  higher,  will  undoubtedly  be  maintained  in 
the  future,  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  from  the  open  market  of 
many  of  the  most  important  sources  of  supply  through  their  acqui- 
sition by  owners  who  reserve  them  for  their  own  purposes. 

The  following  tables  indicate  some  of  the  important  advances 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  period  under  view : 
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Price  of  lake  ores  at  lower  lake  ports,  1808  to  1907,  inclusive. 


1896. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

1905. 

1907. 

Besemer  Mesaba . . 
saba 

r  12.15 

to 

2.25 
1.90 

to 
1.86 
2.76 

to 
296 
1.80 

to 
2.00 

S2.26 

to 

2.40 
1.90 

to 

2.10 
2.80 

to 
8.2S 
2.00 

to 
2.16 

$4.40 

to 
4.90 
4.00 

to 

4.25 
6.60 

to 
6.76 
4.16 

to 
4.26 

$2.76 

to 
8.00 
2.36 

to 
2.66 
4.26 

to 
4.66 
2.86 

to 
8.15 

$3.00 

to 

8.25 
2.60 

to 

2.86 
4.25 

to 
4.65 
8.00 

to 
8.25 

$4.00 
8.20 
4.50 
3.60 

$2.75 

to 
8.60 
2.35 

to 
2.50 
8.00 

to 
8.25 
2.60 

to 
2.80 

I  $3.50 

I    8.00 

8.76 

8.20 

$4.00 
8.60 
4.25 
$.70 

$4.75 

4.00 

Old   range   Besse- 
mer   

5.00 

Old     range    non- 
Bessemer  

4.20 

A  still  better  idea  of  the  increased  cost  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lakes 
is  given  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  cost  of  lake  ores 
required  to  produce  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Sparrows  Point : 


1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1908. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bessemer  Mesaba . . 
Non-Bessemer  Mes- 
aba   

$5.75 

5.86 
7.15 

5.78 

$5.86 

5.62 
7.86 

6.05 

$10.68 

.    9.68 
12.06 

10.18 

r.58 

6.82 
10.18 

8.48 

$7.68 

7.28 
10.18 

8.88 

$0.66 

8.46 
10.76 

10.06 

$7.60 

6.90 
8.10 

7.60 

$8.66 

8.40 
9.10 

8.70 

$9.50 

9.25 
10.80 

0.70 

$1L25 
10.70 

Old  range  Bessemer 
Old  range  non-Bes- 
semer...... 

11.70 
11.00 

In  this  same  period  freight  rates  on  coal  and  coke  have  advanced, 
as  follows: 


1898. 

1907. 

Advanca 

Coslperton,  2,240  pounds 

$1.25 
1.10 

$2.15 
1.60 

$0.90 

Coke  per  ton,  2,000  pounds. 

.50 

To  summarize  the  foregoing.  In  the  ten  years  considered  the  aver- 
age price  obtained  for  rails  at  Sparrows  f^oint  was  $25.89  per  ton, 
showing  a  profit  of  $2.13  per  ton,  or  after  depreciation  had  been 
charged  off,  of  $1.60  per  ton.  The  costs  had  advanced  in  this  period 
from  $19.85  to  $26.35  per  ton,  or  $6.50  per  ton. 

Let  us  now  consider  not  the  profit  per  ton,  but  the  return  on  the 
capital  emploved,  and  let  us  take  not  the  whole  period,  but  the  two 
most  profitable  years — 1905  and  1906. 

The  total  amount  employed  in  those  years  in  plant  and  prop- 
erty, materials  on  hand,  and  working  capital  was,  approximately, 
$10,500,000.  The  average  profit  per  year  without  depreciation  was 
as  follows: 


Amount. 

Per  cent  on 
$10,500,000 
capital  em- 
ployed. 

Qross  profit 

$1,369,602 
182, 187 

18  08 

Leas  interest  on  bonded  Indebtedness 

1.74 

Net  income ,.. 

1,187.465 

11.84 
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From  the  net  income  a  charge  for  depreciation  averaging  $652,799 
each  year  was  made,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  5.09  per  cent. 

As  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  whose  figures  are  those  given,  is 
a  subsidiary  company  of  the  JPonnsylvania  Steel  Company,  which 
owns  other  companies  engaged  in  similar  and  related  lines  or  business 
directly  concerned  with  steel  manufacture,  a  diversion  of  profits  legiti- 
mately arising  from  the  operations  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company 
might  appear  to  have  been  made  to  those  other  companies  and  the 
true  state  of  affairs  concealed.  The  total  amount  employed  in  all  the 
companies  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  (and  these 
companies  are  all  engaged  in  the  line  of  business  connected  directly 
with  steel  and  iron  malSng,  such  as  ore  and  coal  mining,  transporta- 
tion, and  the  manufacture  of  many  kinds  of  steel  pr^ucts  besides 
rails)  was  approximately  $50,000,000. 

The  average  aggregate  profits  of  these  companies  (including  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company)  for  1905  and  1906  were  as  follows: 


Amount 

Per  cent  ou 

150,000.000 

capital  ' 

employed^ 

Gross  proftt' 

«5, 420, 117 
748,313 

10.79 

Lefls  interest  on  bonded  indebtedness 

L49 

Net  income 

4,671,804 

9.90 

From  the  net  income  a  charge  for  depreciation,  averaging  $1,672,787 
each  year,  was  made,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  6.2  per  cent. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  percentage  of  profit 
made  by  the  Maryland  Steel  Company  (which  is  a  manufacturing 
company  only)  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  made  by  the  combined 
companies,  and  that  no  misrepresentation  has  been  made,  either 
knowingly  or  unintentionally,  in  the  figures  presented. 

To  again  summarize:  On  the  capital  investment  in  rail  manufac- 
ture the  Maryland  Steel  Company  nas  earned  yearly  in  the  two  best 
years  of  the  last  ten  years  11.34  per  cent.  It  is  submitted  that  an 
average  profit  during  the  last  ten  years  of  $2.13  per  ton  on  rails  and 
a  return  of  11.34  per  cent  before  charging  off  any  amount  for  depre- 
ciation, during  the  two  most  profitable  years  of  that  period,  on  the 
capital  invested  is  not  unreasonable  or  excessive. 

Any  reduction  in  the  present  duty  will  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  price  at  which  rails  sell  along  the  seaboard  and  will  reduce  or 
wipe  out  the  existing  margin  of  profit.  The  present  rate  is  not 
higher  than  necessary  to  prevent  the  dumping  in  this  country  of 
surplus  by  foreign  manufacturers,  and  that  it  has  not  resulted  in 
exorbitant  profits  or  unreasonable  prices  to  American  railroads  is 
shown  by  the  foregoing  statements  and  by  available  records  of  prices 
in  the  steel-producing  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  therefore  asked 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  existing  duty  of  $7.84  per  ton  on  rails 
unless  a  corresponding  reduction  is  made  in  the  duties  on  the  ma- 
terials which  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  rails,  viz,  iron  ore,  pig 
iron,  spiegeleisen,  and  ferromanganese. 
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While  the  figures  presented  apply  only  to  the  operations  of  the 
Maryland  Steel  CSompany,  they  are  believed  to  represent  substantially 
those  of  other  American  rail  manufacturers. 
Bespectfully  submitted. 

E.  C.  Felton, 
President  Pennsylvania  Steel  Co. 


STATEHEHT  OF  JESSE  F.  OBTON,  SEGEETABT  TABIFF  BEFOBJE 
COMMITTEE,  BEFOBM  CLTTB,  NEW  YOEE  CITT. 

Fridat,  November  27, 1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  concern  making  money? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  is  not  a  money-making  concern. 
'   Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  one  of  the  objectionable  protected  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  appear  before 
you,  first,  as  a  producer  who  is  not  protected  by  any  tariff  duties, 
and,  second,  as  a  consimier  of  goods  paying  a  portion  of  the  taxes 
imposed  by  protective  duties,  both  those  which  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  larger  amounts  which  either  go  to  private  interests 
or  are  wasted  by  the  forced  pursuit  of  unprofitable  industries,  but 
merdy  as  such  a  producer  and  consumer  I  should  not  be  able  to  be 
here.  As  a  representative  of  the  tariff-reform  committee  of  the 
Reform  Club  of  New  York  City,  I  carne  to  listen  to  your  proceedings 
and  to  report  upon  them,  not  expecting  to  address  the  committee; 
but  the  broad  invitation  of  the  chairman,  spoken  here  and  published 
in  the  press,  has  led  me  to  ask  your  attention  verv  briefly. 

The  committee  which  I  represent  directs  its  efforts  toward  the  re- 
duction of  duties  in  the  interest  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  and 
producers  of  unprotected  goods.  Some  years  ago  this  committee 
went  to  the  trouble  of  making  extensive  investigations  into  tariff 
subjects  and  the  publication  of  the  results.  Since  my  connection 
with  the  committee,  during  the  last  nine  months,  it  has  been  unable 
to  make  very  extensive  detailed  investigations,  but  has  sought  to 
popularize,  through  the  newspapers  of  the  country,  such  knowledge 
as  might  be  available.  Therefore  I  can  not  speak  to  you  with  a 
technical  faiowledge  or  with  very  detailed  data  upon  any  particular 
industry.  To  do  so  would  req[uire  investigations  so  extensive  and 
expensive  that  the  ordinary  citizen  could  not  undertake  it,  and  the 
organized  movement  which  I  represent  has  been  unable  with  the 
means  at  its  disposal  to  prosecute  such  investigation  in  addition  to 
the  work  I  have  mentioned. 

I  will  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  the  iron  and  steel  schedules 
partly  because  my  attention  has  been  given  to  that  more  particularly 
than  to  others  and  partly  because  those  schedules  are  undoubtedly 
the  most  important  of  all  Iq  their  effect  upon  the  consumers,  and 
constitute  what  may  be  termed  a  plain  case  for  the  relief  of  the 
people.    My  proposition  is  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  at  least 
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the  basic  industries  relating  to  the  extracting  of  the  ore  and  the 
production  of  the  well-established  forms  of  iron  and  steel  products^ 
including  pig  iron,  rails,  bars,  ingots,  sheets,  and  the  further  finished 
products  of  nails,  wire,  cutlery,  etc,  have  no  need  of  any  protective 
duty  whatever,  according  to  the  protective  theory  itself,  and  have  not 
needed  any  protection  lor  years.  Justice  to,  the  80,000,000  of  con- 
sumers who  use  iron  and  steel  in  thousands  of  different  forms  de- 
mands not  the  reduction,  but  the  total  abolition  of  these  duties  by 
your  committee  and  by  Congress,  The  protective  theory,  as  laid 
down  in  the  platform,  which  is  binding  on  the  majority  of  Congress, 
and  as  interpreted  by  the  incoming  Executive,  justifies  the  levying 
of  no  taxes  m  favor  of  any  industry  except  to  cornpensate  for  its 
greater  cost  of  production  as  compared  with  its  foreign  competitors, 
the  ordinary  and  reasonable  return  to  capital  being  considered  as 
one  element  of  the  cost  of  production.  That  the  making  of  iron 
and  steel  is  now,  and  has  for  years,  been  carried  on  at  less  cost 
in  this  country  than  in  any  foreign  country  is  shown^  first,  by  tlie 
statements  of  those  qualified  to  speak  for  the  business  itself;  second, 
by  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  iron  and  steel  industries  send  their 
products  in  large  quantities  into  the  open  markets  of  the  world  and 
compete  successfullv  with  their  strongest  foreign  rivals. 

Under  the  first  neading  we  have  the  statement  of  Mr.  Schwab, 
formerly  president  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  in  1899, 
to  the  effect  that  steel  rails  were  made  in  this  country  at  that  time 
for  less  than  $12  per  ton,  while  in  England  they  cost  $19  per  ton. 
Some  years  ago  the  relative  cost  of  iron  and  steel  m  this  country  and 
in  England  was  the  subject  of  investigation  and  report  by  an  Eng- 
lish commission,  which  found  the  Pittsburg  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
was  $7.90  per  ton  as  compared  with  an  English  cost  of  $12.70  a  ton, 
the  labor  cost  at  the  furnaces  |>eing  2s.  in  Pittsburg  and  3s.  at  the 
British  works.  Within  the  Isist  few  days  we  have  the  published 
statement,  with  which  you  are  familiar,  of  Mr.  Andrew  Cam^e,  for 
many  years  Uie  master  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  and  now  a  heavy 
owner  of  its  securities.    Eef erring  to  steel  manufacturers,  he  says: 

To-day  they  need  no  protection  unless,  perhaps,  in  some  new  specialties 
unknown  to  the  writer,  because  steel  is  now  produced  cheaper  here  than  any- 
where else,  notwithstanding  the  high  wages  paid  per  man.  Not  a  ton  of  steel 
is  produced  in  the  world  at  as  small  an  outlay  for  labor  as  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  facts  in  your  paper  to  prove  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Orton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  any  facts  in  your  paper  to  help  us?  We 
do  not  care  for  an  academic  discussion  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  stated  at  the  outset  that  I  had  no  detailed  facts. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  what  I  thought  What  is  the  use  of  read- 
ing a  paper  like  that? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  imderstood  from  the  invitation  of  the  chairman  that 
everyone  interested  in  tariff  revision  was  invited  to  express  their 
views. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  to  read  the  paper,  but  we  would  like  the 
facts.    That  is  what  we  are  seeking  for. 

Mr.  Orton.  This  showing,  I  think,  is  not  refuted  by  the  represen- 
tations made  before  you  in  regard  to  the  production  of  steel  rails. 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  a  representative  appeared  from  some 
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of  the  plants  having  the  lowest  cost,  and  not  from  a  plant  which 
appears  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  that  regard.  Yet  this  particular 
plant  has  competed  on  the  whole  successfully  in  the  foreign  rail  mar- 
kets for  ten  years,  and  its  $10,000,000  of  watered  stock  has  paid  no 
dividends  only  because  the  profits  have  been  kept  in  the  business. 
Under  the  second  heading,  regarding  competition  abroad,  we  have 
the  fact  that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  production  of  the  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  sold  abroad  m  1907,  more  than  1,000,000  tons  of  iron  and 
steel  goods.  Much  of  our  exports  generally  of  iron  and  steel  manu- 
factures are  sent  to  the  homes  of  our  strongest  competitors.  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  France,  as  well  as  to  the  neutral  markets  of 
the  world.  That  protection  is  no  longer  needed  is  also  shown  by 
excessive  profits,  especially  of  the  huge  corporation  controlling  more 
than  one-naif  of  the  business.  The  last  annual  report  shovs  net 
profits  of  $160,000,000.  By  a  certain  manipulation  of  figures  these 
profits  are  made  to  appear,  to  be  earned  upon  gross  sales  and  earnings 
amounting  to  $757,000,000,  which  would  mdicate  a  profit  of  about  27 
per  cent  on  the  cost  price.  But  the  percentage  of  profit  was  much 
greater  than  27  per  cent,  probably  twice  that  amount,  because  the 
gross  sales  given  in  the  report  are  admitted  to  include,  sales  made 
between  subsidiary  companies.  The  report  does  not  state  the  amoimt 
of  genuine  gross  sales — that  is,  between  the  corporation  and  the  outside 
world — but  from  common  knowledge  as  to  the  average  market  price 
of  its  output  of  about  10,000,000  tons  it  may  be  safely  estimated  that 
the  gross  sales  were  not  more  than  from  $460,000,000  to  $500,000,000, 
which  would  indicate  a  profit  of  about  54  per  cent,  or  upward  of  50 
per  cent  on  the  cost  price. 

As  indicating  excessive  profits,  we  have  the  further  fact  of  lower 
prices  being  habitually  charged  for  exported  goods  than  for  those 
sold  in  the  United  States.  A  few  days  ago  certain  members  of  this 
committee  inquired  of  a  witness  if  he  personally  knew  of  any  case  of 
a  lower  price  for  foreign  than  for  domestic  consumption.  With  ref- 
erence to  iron  and  steel,  we  have  the  statement  of  the  steel  corporation 
itself  and  its  officers.  In  1901,  before  the  Industrial  Commission,. 
President  Schwab  testified  that  under  normal  conditions  export 
prices  were  always  lower  than  home  prices.  We  have  the  statement 
m  the  corporation's  last  annual  report  that  the  average  mill  price  per 
ton  received  for  all  exported  material  was  7i  per  cent  less  than  the 
avera^  price  received  for  all  domestic  shipments.  This  is  another 
pecuhar  statement,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  exports  consist  mainly 
of  products  much  more  highly  finished  and  bearing  on  the  average 
much  higher  prices  than  the  products  sold  in  the  United  States. 
While  such  products  as  nails,  wire,  tin  plate,  etc.,  were  sold  abroad 
the  domestic  tonnage  consisted  mainly  of  heavy  products,  like  rails, 
structural  steel,  etc.,  so  that  the  actual  difference  oetween  the  export 
and  domestic  prices  figured  on  the  same  class  of  goods  would  be  much 
greater  than  7i  per  cent,  and  has  been  estimated  at  from  15  per  cent 
to  30  per  cent  for  the  year  1907,  covered  by  the  report,  and  a  higher 
percentage  for  the  present  year. 

The  steel  interests,  led  by  the  great  corporation,  has  kept  prices 
up  during  the  industrial  depression  of  the  past  year,  protected  by 
tariff  duties,  to  the  embarrassment  of  thousands  of  manufacturings 
concerns  dependent  upon  iron  and  steel  for  their  materials,  keeping 
steel  rails  up  to  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  before  the  panic. 
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more  than  double  the  cost  of  production,  if  we  may  believe  reasonable 
statements,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  railroad  industry.  And 
these  interests,  without  any  pretense  at  secrecy,  have  met  from  time 
to  time  in  New  York  City  to  fix  the  price  of  the  most  important 
material  of  American  industry. 

The  monopoly  prices  of  iron  and  steel  products,  possible  only 
through  the  tariff  duties,  are  an  oppressive  tax  upon  the  people  who 
must  Duy  machinery,  hardware,  and  other  jarticles  containing  iron 
and  steel,  and  a  tax  upon  every  person  who  rides  in  a  railway  car 
or  pays  freight  on  goods  transported  by  rail.  If  the  railways  had 
enjoyed  reasonable  prices  for  rails  and  other  iron  and  steel  supplies, 
they  would  not  fina  any  necessity  now  for  increasing  freight  rates 
and  placing  the  burden  of  millions  each  year  upon  the  consumers 
of  the  country. 

The  case  against  the  iron  and  steel  duties  could  be  made  much 
longer,  but  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  a  plain  case  by  the  admission 
of  those  connected  with  the  mdustry.  The  consumers  of  the  coun- 
try know  the  essential  facts  and  are  waiting  to  hear  whether  you 
and  Congress  will  not  only  make  good  the  pledges  that  have  been  made, 
but  will  do  justice  by  relieving  them  of  these  taxes  now  paid  to 
private  interests,  conservatively  estimated  at  upward  of  $100,000,000 
a  year.  The  reduction  of  these  duties  will  not  suffice.  An  apparent 
considerable  reduction  might  give  no  substantial  relief.  The  people 
demand  not  a  compromise,  but  the  simple  justice  to  which  they 
know  they  are  abundantly  entitled. 

Mr.  Undekwood.  You  say  what  they  are  entitled  to  as  a  matter  of 
justice,  but  you  do  not  state  what  that  is.  What  is  it  that  you  con- 
tend for? 

Mr.  Orton.  Abolition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Absolute  abolition  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  all  iron  and  steel  articles? 

Mr.  Orton.  On  all  basic  materials,  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  if  there  was  a  cut  of  50  per  cent  it  would  still 
leave  the  steel  people  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  market? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  so. 

There  are  other  schedules  in  which  the  case  for  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  is  a  plain  one,  notably  the  duties  on  coal,  petroleum  and  lum- 
ber. There  are  schedules  which  call  loudly  for  at  least  a  decisive  re- 
duction, notably  the  woolen,  sugar,  and  certain  chemical  schedules, 
but  the  head  and  front  of  tariff  m justice  in  this  country  are  the  iron 
and  steel  schedules.  Unless  you  wipe  these  out  it  will  be  shown  that 
the  people  can  not  get  justice,  as  I  conceive  it,  at  the  hands  of  their 
representatives. 

I  think  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  removal  of  these  duties  and 
most  of  the  other  removals  and  reductions  called  for  would  benefit 
the  actual  and  final  consumers.  I  have  been  a  little  surprised  by  cer- 
tain discussions  on  that  subject  in  this  place,  not  that  the  matter  is 
unimportant,  but  that  it  would  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to  sup- 
plementary legislation  with  reference  to  combinations  and  restraint 
of  trade.  The  ordinary  laws  of  trade  teach  that  the  imposition  even 
of  a  trifling  tax  upon  a  consumable  commodity  is  ordinarily  trans- 
ferred to  the  consumer,  casting  upon  him  the  burned  not  only  of  the 
tax  itself,  but  also  of  the  added  profit  which  must  be  made  by  the 
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manufacturer  and  middleman  upon  the  increased  capital  required  on 
account  of  the  tax.  Likewise  the  removal  of  such  a  tax  benefits  the 
consumer  by  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  because  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  capital  required  by  the  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
and  consequently  a  decrease  in  the  amount,  though  not  in  the  per- 
centage of  their  profits. 

The  only  thing  which  will  prevent  the  consumer  from  getting  the 
benefit  of  such  a  reduction  of  taxation  is  monopoly  and  restraint  of 
trade.  It  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  function  of  a  legislative  body 
to  devise  and  apply  a  remedy  for  such  monopoly  and  restraint  of 
trade  and  not  to  make  an  abnormal  condition,  if  it  exists,  the  occa- 
sion or  excuse  for  failure  to  remove  a  burdensome  or  unjust  tax.  As 
some  such  remedy  may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases  in  order  to  insure 
the  consumer  the  benefit  of  tariff  reduction,  I  would  ask  whether  it 
is  not  time  for  Congress  to  consider  the  advisability  of  preventing  the 
abnormal  lowering  of  prices  in  particular  sections  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  a  rival  out  of  business?  This  has  been  a 
common  method  of  creating  a  monopolv.  Such  a  law,  if  provided 
with  suitable  penalties  to  w  recovered  by  the  party  injured,  would 
be  largely  self-executing  like  the  laws  against  theft. 

The  members  of  this  committee  seem  to  be  very  alive  to  the  neces- 
sity of  considering  not  only  the  difference  in  daily  wages  in  compar- 
ing labor  cost  in  this  ana  foreim  countries,  but  also  the  relative 
eniciency  of  the  labor  here  and  mere.  The  chief  trouble,  so  far  as 
the  testimony  adduced  here  is  concerned,  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
information  comes  through  interested  sources.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  of  also  considering  the  relative  cost  of  living  to  which 
American  and  foreign  workmen  are  subjected  and  of  remembering 
that  with  any  fair  and  just  revision  of  the  tariff  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  American  workman  will  be  decidedly  reduced  and  he  might 
then  accept  a  lower  scale  of  daily  or  money  wages  without  injuring 
his  situation  in  any  respect.  In.  like  manner  the  other  costs  besides 
the  labor  cost  of  the  great  body  of  manufacturers  will  also  be  re- 
duced, leaving  them  free  to  accept  without  injury  lower  prices  for 
their  finished  products.  It  is  quite  misleading  to  consider  each 
schedule  as  a  separate  matter  without  giving  due  weight  to  the 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  workmen  and  employers  through  the 
reduction  of  other  schedules. 

The  question  of  tariff  revision  is  unfortunately  involved  with  ques- 
tions or  revenue.  We  protest  against  the  retention  for  revenue  pur- 
poses of  any  of  these  duties  which  are  now  used  for  the  purpose  of 
plunder  rather  than  protection.  If  the  revenue  of  the  Government 
must  continue  to  be  drawn  from  import  duties,  let  other  objects  be 
chosen  than  the  necessities  of  the  people  on  which  they  have  paid 
tribute  to  monopoly  for  a  great  many  years;  but  we  would  earnestly 
inquire  whether  it  is  not  time  for  Congress  to  find  other  means  of 
obtaining  revenue  besides  taxing  the  people  upon  their  consumption 
of  goods.  A  tax  upon  men  in  proportion  to  their  expenditures, 
especially  their  expenditures  for  the  necessities  of  life  rather  than 
upon  their  income  or  property  or  the  privileges  which  they  enjoy 
under  the  Government,  is  indefensible  according  to  any  just  principle 
of  taxation.  Under  such  a  system,  if  taxes  were  strictly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expenditures  of  different  individuals,  either  collective  or 
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on  particular  objects,  those  of  small  and  moderate  means  would  pay 
an  excessive  tax  as  compared  with  those  of  greater  wealth.  But  as 
indirect  taxes  are  actually  levied,  the  poor  man  pays  at  a  much  higher 
rate  even  on  his  actual  expenditures,  and  the  system  becomes  nothing 
less  than  a  travesty  upon  fairness  and  equality.-  If  desired,  I  could 
point  your  committee  to  many  instances  in  the  Dingley  tariff  in  which 
the  cheaper  grades  of  ^  article  consumed  by  people  of  moderate 
means  pay  three  or  four  times  the  rate  of  duty  paid  on  the  more 
expensive  grades  of  the  same  article  purchased  by  the  rich  and  well- 
.  to-do.  On  account  of  the  inherent  injustice  of  customs  duties  as  a 
means  of  taxation,  even  when  arranged  as  best  they  can  be  according 
to  the  wisdom  of  man,  we  urge  you  to  take  steps  toward  the  collec- 
tion of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Government's  revenue  by  less  objec- 
tionable methods. 

That  closes  my  paper. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  vou  kindly  give  me  your  name  and  whom  you 
represent,  if  anybody  besides  yourself? 

Mr.  Orton.  ify  name  is  Jesse  F.  Orton,  of  New  York  City.  Be- 
sides representing  myself  as  a  citizen  I  also  represent  the  tariff  reform 
committee  of  the  Reform  Club  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  the  officers  of  that  club? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  a  list  of  the  13  members  of  the  committee,  if 
you  desire  to  know  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  Reform  Club  represented  here. 
You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  only  information  which  we  seemed 
to  have  was  from  interested  parties.  Who  would  we  expect  to  hear 
from  except  interested  parties?  I  speak  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

Mr.  Orton.  In  that  sense.  That  is  a  broader  sense  than  I  used 
the  word. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  meaning? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  said  so  far  as  these  hearings  were  concerned.  I  admit 
that  the  committee  may  be  getting  information  on  its  own  account, 
but  so  far  as  these  hearings  are  concerned  those  who  have  given  in- 
formation on  the  foreign  cost  have  been  chiefly  those  interested  in 
manufacturing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  not  included  in  that  class? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am  not  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  I  suppose  you  are  here  to  give  us  information  as  a 
disinterested  party? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  said  that  we  had  not  been  able  to  make  investigations 
of  that  sort  as  to  their  costs. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  not  information  from  abroad  that  I  personally 
desire.  I  sat  here  all  day  Wednesday  and  so  far  as  I  recall  no  member 
of  the  steel  corporation  appeared  before  the  committee.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  in  regard  to  that  organization  and  its  work? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  pointed  to  certain  information  which  is  con- 
tained in  its  reports.    We  have  no  inside  information. 

Mr.  Hill.  "You  have  no  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  have  known  facts. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  asked  one  of  the  witnesses  here  whether  or  not  the 
price  of  steel  rails  was  fixed  in  London  and  whether  the  area  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  distributed  in  parts  where  the  different  companies 
supplied  the  demand? 
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Mr.  Orton.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  give  any  information  in  regard  to  the  tin-plate 
business,  whether  the  prices  are  fixed  by  international  agreement? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  information. 

Mr  Hill.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  agreement  that  the  United  States  manufacturers  shall  only 
export  tin  to  a  certain  amount  in  consideration  of  the  sale  of  back 
plates  to  foreign  tin-plate  makers? 

Mr.  Orton.  Those  questions  relate  to  matters  which  are  the  most 
difficult  in  the  world  tor  parties  outside  of  the  companies  to  obtain. 

Mp.  Hill.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  there 
is  an  international  agreement  fixing  the  price  of  wire  nails  and  the 
distribution  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  are  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  companies. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  international  agreement  in  regard  to  fixing  the  price  of 
steel  in  any  form  or  shape  or  method  of  distribution  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  pomted  to  the  statement  of  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  the  unit  cost? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  referred  to  that. 

Mr.  Hell.  All  the  criticism  you  make  is  based  purely  on  hearsay 
and  not  upon  actual  facts? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  not.  It  is  based  on  the  published  reports  of 
the  steel  corporation  and  the  published  statements  of  its  officials. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  earnestly  seeking  for  information,  not  for  criti- ' 
cism.  I  am  not  asking  these  questions  with  any  idea  of  criticising 
your  paper.  You  stated  that  our  information  came  from  interested 
sources.  .  You  appear  as  a  disinterested  partv.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  information  for  my  own  personal  Imowledgfe.  If  you  say  abso- 
lutely that  you  are  unable  to  give  us  any  direct  and  practical  facts 
in  regard  to  these  matters,  of  course  it  is  useless  to  ask  further  ques- 
tions. If  you  have  any  such  information  I,  for  one,  would  be  glad  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  were  present  at  the  begin- 
.  ning  of  my  paper,  but  I  stated  distinctly  that  the  organization  which 
I  represent  nas  no  means  of  making  detailed  investigations  on  any 
particular  schedule. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  the  three  or  four  weeks  which  we  have  for  securing 
detailed  information  it  seems  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  get  the  facts 
from  somebody  rather  than  general  criticism. 

Mr.  Orton.  We  would  have  been  more  than  delighted  to  have  been 
able  to  furnish  that  information ;  but  I  will  state,  as  I  stated  in  my 

Saper,  that  the  gathering  of  the  information  would  cost  thousands  of 
ollars,  where  the  committee  has  had  only  hundreds  or  tens  of  dollars 
to  spend. 
Mr.  Hill.  Your  committee  or  this  committee? 
Mr.  Orton.  No;  our  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  have  failed  to  secure  the  actual  practical  facts 
to  put  before  the  committee  in  connection  with  your  paper? 
Mr.  Orton.  We  endeavored  during  the  last  summer  to  obtain  actual 

Suotation  of  the  export  and  home  prices,  such  as  this  same  committee 
id  obtain  about  four  years  ago  and  submitted  in  a  pamphlet,  but  we 
were  unable  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  inform  me  how  your  committee  could  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion  without  the  facts  that  you  say  you  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  had  certain  facts  which  are  admitted  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  steel  corporation  and  the  published  statements 
of  their  present  and  ex-officials. 

Ml*.  Hill.  And  yet  you  say  that  the  committee  ought  not  to  rely 
upon  such  interested  information? 

Mr.  Orton.  There  is  an  old  principle  of  law  that  an  admission 
"  against  interest "  party  can  be  relied  upon. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  reference  to  that  report 
where  the  steel  makers  state  the  unit  of  cost  of  their  articles?  I  un- 
derstood you  to  sav  in  your  paper  that  you  stated  the  unit  of  cost 
from  the  publishedf  report  of  some  steel  corporation.  I  would  Uke 
to  have  the  date,  etc.  Of  course,  we  can  look  it  up,  but  if  you  have 
the  date  we  can  turn  readily  to  that  report  and  get  it  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  official  report  of  the 
steel  corporation  referring  to  exactly  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  But  whatever  report  there  is  on  that  point  I 
would  like  to  have  a  reference  to  it  so  that  the  committee  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  a  reference  in  one  of  the  publications  of  our 
club  to  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Schwab  in  1899, 
stating  that  the  cost  of  steel  rails  was  less  than  $12  a  ton.  I  can  not 
refer  you  more  definitely  at  this  time,  but  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  that  in  my  pocket,  so  it  will  not  be  necessary ;  I 
can  hand  it  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  learn  whether  there  was  any  other 
published  report  in  which  the  unit  of  cost  was  given? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  think  the  steel  corporation  in  its  annual 
reports,  although  thej  contain  a  great  deal  of  information,  go  into 
the  subject  of  tne  unit  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  information  that  the  annual  reports 
contain  a  great  deal  of  information,  but  they  do  not  contain  this  spe- 
cific fact  which  you  mention.  That  is  the  reason  I  wanted  to  get  at 
the  information  to  which  you  have  access. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  steel  men  came  here  and  stated  with  perfectly 
straight  faces  that  they  only  make  from  3J  to  4^  and  5  per  cent,  and 
in  extreme  cases  8  per  cent  profit,  and  yet  everybody  knows  that  the 
whole  crowd  has  gotten  rich.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  break  them 
down  when  you  ask  them  questions  on  cross-examination,  because 
they  go  back  and  repeat  the  same  story  over.  Individually,  I  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  try  to  put  all 
the  steel  and  everything  of  that  sort  on  the  free  list.  If  they  would 
be  frank  and  tell  their  profits  it  would  be  illuminating.  Now,  if  you 
know  of  any  way  to  get  the  truth  out  of  those  people  I  would  like 
to  liavo  you  su^^est  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  The  committee  has  a  number  of  experienced  attorneys 
among  its  membership  whom  I  do  not  believe  I  could  attempt  to 
to:uh  in  tlie  art  of  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Clakk.  I  know,  but  they  just  simply  go  back  and  repeat  the 
very  same  statement,  that  their  profits  are  3|  per  cent  and  4^  per  cent, 
and  up  to  8  per  cent,  which  I  believe  is  the  highest  that  any  steel  or 
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iron  man  has  testified  here  he  has  made,  and  yet,  judging  from  out- 
side appearances  and  reports  and  all  that,  they  have  made  more 
money  tnan  any  other  people  in  America,  and  they  could  not  make  it 
off  3i  and  4^  per  cent  dividends.  There  is  some  trick  about  the  evi- 
dence or  some  trick  about  the  way  tliey  keep  the  books.  If  you  can 
shed  anv  light  on  it,  either  to-day  or  at  any  other  time,  I  will  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  in  that  regard.  I 
notice  that  you  have  had  before  you  from  the  steel-rail  industry,  which 
includes  broader  lines,  only  one  representative  from  one  plant.  Now, 
whenever  the  tariff  duties  or  other  causes  give  a  large  monopoly  to  an 
industry  there  are  certain  unit  plants  which  do  not  make  large  profits, 
unless  the  owners,  the  controlling  force  of  the  industry,  ruthlessly 
shut  out  all  competition,  which  I  do  not  believe  they  have  tried  to  do 
or  it  is  to  their  interest  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  does  know  the  inside  of 
the  iron  and  steel  business  who  is  willing  to  come  here  and  tell  the 
truth  about  it? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  except  those  on  the  inside  of 
the  corporations  who  would  know  or  could  well  know  the  inside  truth. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  been  practicing  law  ever  since  I  was  a  grown 
man,  and  I  have  tried  all  sorts  of  criminal  cases  on  both  sides — as 
prosecuting  attorney  and  as  defending  counsel — and  I  have  never 
run  across  a  crowd  of  witnesses  in  any  criminal  procedure  on  earth 
that  stuck  to  the  same  story  on  cross-examination  with  such  absolute 
and  unvarying  fidelity  as  these  people  do.  That  may  be  a  very  plain 
and  blunt  statement,  out  that  is  my  statement,  and  I  am  responsible 
for  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  may  say  that  I  think  you  are  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  think  it  would  give  weight  to  your  argument  if 
you  would  kindly  give  the  officers  of  your  league  right  in  this 
connection. 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  interrupted.  The  president  of  the  Re- 
form Club  itself  is  Mr.  Calvin  Tomkins,  of  New  York.  The  secretary 
is  Mr.  Bert  Hanson.  Mr.  Tomkins,  I  mig:ht  say,  is  interested  in  various 
business  enterprises,  but  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  all  are-^build- 
ing  materials  and  other  things.  Mr.  Hanson  is  a  lawyer  and  also 
deputy  police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  members 
of  the  tariff  reform  committee  of  the  Reform  Club  are  Byron  W. 
Holt,  chairman,  Everett  V.  Abbot,  John  G.  Agar,  Henry  de  Forest 
Baldwin,  Henry  George,  jr.,  Bert  Hanson,  Wallace  Macfarlane,  Rob- 
ert Grier  Monroe,  Albert  Plant,  Calvin  Tomkins,  Frank  L.  Under- 
wood, John  De  Witt  Warner,  and  Louis  Windmuller. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  that  include  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  not  a  list  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  several 
of  those  men  are  members  of  the  board. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  On  about  the  next  page  to  the  last  of  your  remarks 
you  used  this  expression,  as  I  recall  it,  without  qualification  the 
schedules  that  are  designed  for  protection  and  those  that  are  de- 
simed  for  plunder? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  represent,  of  course,  the  opinion  of  the  officers 
whose  names  you  have  given,  and  I  take  it  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation as  a  whole? 
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Mr.  Obton.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Will  you  give  us  now  the  list  of  the  schedules  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  your  organization,  are  designed  for  plunder? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  can  give  you  a  partial  list,  but  I  can  not  give  you  a 
complete  list.  I  am  guided  in  that  by  the  principle  of  protection, 
not  anj  opinion  that  some  of  us  may  hold  against  protection  itself, 
the  principle  of  protection  which  requires  no  duty  unless  the  cost  of 
production  here  is  greater  than  it  is  abroad,  and  m  that  list  I  would 
include  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel,  as  I  have  said,  at  least  the  well- 
established  forms  of  the  industry;  the  duty  on  petroleum,  which  is 
exported  in  its  crude  form  and  its  products  to  almpst  every  civilized 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  the  duty  on  limiber,  which,  as 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  here^  has  benefited  no  one  except  the 
owners  of  timber  lands  in  the  United  States;  the  duty  on  varnish, 
as  brought  out  in  the  testimony  here,  the  representative  of  that 
industry  stating  that  they  compete  with  the  whole  world  and  that  he 
simply  wanted  a  tariff  duty  because  he  might  have  trouble  in  the 
future;  the  duty  on  borax,  which  bears  about  double  the  price  in 
this  country  that  it  does  in  foreign  countries  simply  because  of  the 
tariff.  I  think  that  the  duty,  though  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  that 
myself,  on  most  of  the  raw  mineral  products  like  lead  and  copper 
would  also  be  included  in  that  list,  and  the  duty  on  a  great  many 
heavy  products  like  salt  which  defy  competition  in  the  interior,  but 
whose  manufacturers  claim  the  right  to  furnish  to  every  person  in 
the  United  States  even  dear  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  My  memory 
does  not  serve  me  to  mention  others  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Those  that  you  have  mentioned  are  the  ones  that 
you  referred  to  as  "  designed  for  plunder?  " 

Mr.  Orton.  They  represent  that  class. 

Mr.  BouTELL.^  And  among  those  you  put  steel? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  must  be  aware,  or  you  would  not  undertake  to 
discuss  this  question,  that  the  steel  schedule,  which  you  put  as  the 
most  plunderous  of  all,  was  designed  and  inserted  in  the  Wilson 
bill  in  1894? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  plunder  began  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  beg  pardon.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this 
schedule  originated  in  the  Wilson  bill  ? 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  what  I  asked  you.  Whether  you  were  aware 
that  the  present  steel  schedule  was  designed  in  the  Wilson  bill  and 
adopted  in  the  present  bill  with  one  or  two  schedules  made  consid- 
erably lower? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  understood  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  was 
well  protected  before  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Yes,  sir ;  but  these  were  the  schedules  fixed  in  1894. 

Mr.  Orton.  They  may  be ;  I  am  not  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  speak  of  the  classes  of  consumers  also  without 
any  qualification.  Now,  there  have  been  a  number  of  witnesses  be- 
fore our  committee  who  have  advocated  a  reduction  in  certain  duties 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  but  when  I  came  to  analyze  their  tes- 
timony I  found  that  they  meant  a  different  person  by  "  consumer  ^ 
from  what  I  did.  I  would  like  to  see  this  tariff  benefit  the  "  ultimate 
consumer,"  the  man  who  buys  and  uses  the  thing.    Most  of  the  wit- 
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nesses  who  have  appeared  here  have  used  the  word  "  consumer  "  as 
referring  to  a  class  of  people  who  buy  what  you  might  call  the  crude 
material,  or  the  material  in  its  first  form,  ana  who  pass  it  on  through 
three  or  four  other  agencies  before  it  reaches  the  ultimate  consumer. 
That  is,  the  man  who  uses  lumber  for  making  boards  spoke  of  him- 
self as  the  consumer,  whereas  he  passes  it  on  to  the  box  manufacturer, 
and  the  box  manufacturer  passes  it  on  to  the  user  of  the  boxes,  ana 
the  user  of  the  boxes  to  the  man  who  buys  the  contents  of  the  boxes ; 
and  so,  I  think,  almost  invariably  the  word  "  consumer  "  has  been 
used  in  these  hearings  by  the  man  who  expected  to  benefit  by  a  reduc- 
tion on  his  raw  material — that  is,  what  was  raw  to  him,  but  which  he 
passes  on  to  the  next  consumer.  You  use  the  word  "  consumer  " 
without  qualification.  Do  you  use  that  word  in  speaking  of  the  raw 
steel  to  the  makers  of  cutlery  and  so  on,  or  do  you  speak  of  what  I 
mean  by  the  "  ultimate  consumer?  " 

Mr.  Orton.  I  speak  of  what  jrou  mean,  but  the  benefit  can  be  given 
to  him  only  through  the  mediation  of  these  various  dealers  who  pass 
the^oods  on  to  him. 

JVC.  BouTELL.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  make  a  reduction  in  the 
steel  schedule  by  abolishing  all  the  duties  on  the  raw  material  which 
will  be  passed  on  and  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  there  is  no  question  of  it,  and  my  memory 
serves  me  to  recall  a  number  of  instances  in  these  hearings  where  wit- 
nesses have  ^ven  the  information  that  the  benefit  would  be  passed 
on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  although  in  most  cases  they  have  been 
what  we  might  call  intermediate  consumers. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  rather  the  trend  of  the  testimony  has  been  that 
the  profits  were  being  sought  by  what  you  might  call  the  inter- 
mediary consumer? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  would  naturally  be  so,  because  those  who  have  ap- 
peared before  you  who  were  not  manufacturers  have  been  almost 
exclusively  importers  and  wholesalers. 

Mr.  Boutbll.  Is  your  organization  in  favor  of  continuing  to  raise 
substantially  the  present  proportion  of  national  income  from  taxes  on 
foreign  imports  or  are  we  to  understand  from  your  paper  that  your 
organization  favors  abolishing  all  duties  on  foreign  imports,  and 
providing  that  proportion  of  our  revenue  now  raised  from  the  tariff 
from  some  other  source? 

Mr.  Orton.  Speaking  for  myself  and  for  most  of  the  organization, 
though  that  has  not  been  officially  decided  that  I  know  of,  tney  prefer 
any  just  direct  tax  to  the  indirect  tax  on  imports,  and  perhaps,  while 
not  expected  at  the  present  time,  they  would  welcome  any  cnange  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understand.  We  can  not  reverse  our  entire  reve- 
nue system  at  this  session  of  Congress  to  raise  $300,000,000,  and  raise 
half  of  that  revenue  from  some  other  source.  Is  that  your  object, 
the  substitution  of  a  direct  tax  for  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Orton.  That  is  the  object,  as  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
and  I  know  of  certain  others,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  officially 
decided. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  abolition  of  all  duties  on  imported  goods? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  this  committee  wants  information,  I  know 
that  I  do,  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  any  better  than  the  rest    How 
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much  would  it  cost  to  employ  an  expert — just  taking  this  steel 
schedule  and  nothing  else — to  go  to  Belgium,  which  seems  to  be  the 
real  seat  of  all  the  devilment  that  takes  place  on  the  tariflf  question, 
and  find  out  what  it  costs  to  make  steel  and  steel  products?  Do  you 
have  any  idea  what  it  would  cost  to  send  that  expert  over  there,  as- 
siuning  that  we  are  not  getting  the  information  here  that  we  ought 
to  get? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  better  idea  than  you 
would  have,  but  I  imagine  it  would  cost  several  thousand  dollars  at 
least,  and  considerable  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  will  be  more  than  three  and  one-half  months' 
time,  practically  four  months,  before  the  extra  session  of  Congress 
will  be  called.  That  is,  the  extra  session  can  not  be  called  in  less 
than  three  months  and  tne  chances  are  it  will  be  about  the  middle  of 
March.  I  have  not  very  much  money,  but  I  am  willing  to  contribute 
$100  to  send  some  expert  over  there  and  find  out  whether  the  in- 
formation given  here  in  regard  to  steel  is  correct  or  whether  it  is  not 
correct.  If  there  is  any  way  of  getting  money  enough  to  send  an 
expert  over  there  I  am  in  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  will  be  glad  to  contribute  to  that  fund  myself. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  that  we  have  had  govern- 
ment experts  at  work  now  for  about  six  months,  not  particularly  in 
regard  to  steel,  but  all  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  are  we  going  to  get  the  results? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  secured  some  results  now,  but  they  are 
not  entirely  satisfactory,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  They  will  be  placed 
before  the  committee  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  question  of  the  tariff  is  one  that  has  been 
before  the  country  for  a  long  time,  and  always  will  be  in  some  form 
of  taxation.  The  dominant  party  in  control  of  the  Government  at 
the  present  time  stands  for  a  protective  tariff.  The  Democratic 
party  has  declared  in  its  platform  for  a  revenue  tariff.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  your  association  stands  in  opposition  to  both  those  propo- 
sitions? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  officially  that  the  com- 
mittee which  I  represent  stands  against  a  revenue  tariff.  I  laiow 
the  opinion  of  some  of  its  members  is  that  way,  and  I  know  my 
own  opinion  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Against  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  Orton.  Against  any  tariff.  I  might  say  that  they  very  much 
prefer  a  revenue  tariff  to  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  that  is  a  step  in  your  dii*ection. 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  stand  for  the  declaration  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  reco^ize  that  taxation  by  indirection  according 
to  consumption  is  not  a  lust  principle  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  form  of  direct  taxation  would  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Orton.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate things  that  our  Constitution  prevents  the  levying  of  direct 
taxes  upon  the  States  without  being  in  proportion  to  the  population. 
It  has  prevented  practically  the  levying  of  any  of  the  direct  taxes, 
except  we  include  income  taxes  in  that  category,  which  were  used  in 
our  early  history.    It  has  prevented  of  late  years  the  application  of 
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the  income  tax.    I  can  not  speak  for  the  organization  on  this  point, 
but  personally  I  believe  that  an  income  tax  would  be  preferable  for  a 

f)art  of  our  revenues  to  the  tax  on  imports,  and  if  the  constitutional 
imitation  were  removed,  a  tax  upon  States  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  pay;  that  is,  their  property  instead  of  their  population, 
would  be  a  much  more  just  form  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  existing  condition,  the  Constitution  being 
as  it  is  and  the  construction  of  the  court  as  it  is,  what  form  of  direct 
taxation  do  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Obton.  I  suggest  that  the  President  elect  has  said  that  an 
income  tax  can  be  framed  which  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
court,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  meet  that  sug- 

festion  by  framing  an  mcome  tax  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
^resident  elect  and  at  the  same  time  submit  to  the  States  or  this 
nation  a  constitutional  amendment  which  will  take  away  any  supposed 
constitutional  prohibition. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  So  you  confine  yourself  to  an  income  tax  as  a  direct 
tax? 

Mr.  Obton.  That  would  make  a  step  in  the  desired  direction.  I 
think  the  National  Government  has  heretofore  availed  itself  of  other 
taxes  during  the  civil  war,  the  inheritance  tax  and  possibly  others, 
whidti  might  be  also  employed. 

Afr.  Griggs.  Do  you  intend  to  go  so  far  as  to  tax  land? 

Mr.  Obton.  If  I  had  my  own  way  I  would. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  You  would  have  the  Federal  Government  levy 
its  taxes  on  the  lands  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Obton.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  bear 
their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  the 
state  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Boutell.  .Then  you  would  abolish  the  excise  taxes  as  well  as 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  Obton.  Personally — I  speak  personally  only — ^I  would j  unless 
they  were  thought  to  be  desired  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
consumption  of  liquors  and  tobacco — as  police  measures  rather  than 
revenue  measures. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Past  experience  will  show  that  they  have  not  pre- 
vented their  use? 

Mr.  Obton.  Possibly  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  not  favor  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on  whis- 
key? 

Mr.  Obton.  What  I  said  was  that  I  would  not,  purely  as  a  taxation 
measure,  retain  it,  but  as  a  police  measure  I  might  wish  to  retain  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  would  be  willing  to  retain  it  for  its  power 
of  suppression? 

Mr.  Obton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  As  a  matter  of  theory  I  understand  that  you  are 
opposed,  as  I  am,  to  using  the  taxing  power  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up  a  man's  business.  In  theory  can  you  reconcile  that  to  the 
proposition  of  using  the  taxing  power  to  destroy  a  man's  business? 

Mr.  Obton.  It  would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  man's 
business,  but  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  noxious  custom  among 
the  inhabitants,  as  a  police  measure. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  In  other  words,  instead  of  using  the  power  of  the 
courts  you  would  use  the  power  of  taxation  to  punish  a  man  without 
giving  nim  a  trial  in  the  courts? 
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Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  see  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  the  result  would  be. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  made  myself  plain  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  only  reason  that  I  can  see  for  the  taxing  of  any  com- 
modities, more  especially  with  reference  to  liquors  and  tobacco, 
would  be  that  it  was  wise  as  a  public  policy  to  discourage  their  use, 
not,  perhaps,  necessarily  to  prevent  their  use. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  in  favor  of  them? 

Mr.  Orton.  Personally,  I  would  not  take  the  tax  off  of  whisky  at 
the  present  time. 

Mj.  Cockran.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  revenue  tax,  and 
what  do  you  understand  by  a  revenue  tariff? 

Mr.  Orton.  As  I  understand,  a  revenue  tax  is  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  government  revenue  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  native  industries. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  not  object  to  such  a  tariff  as  that  even 
if  you  were  a  free  trader,  as  I  am? 

Mr.  Orton.  Personally,  I  go  further  and  object  to  the  taxation  of 
citizens  in  proportion  to  their  consumption  of  commodities  in  any 
way. 

Sir.  Cockran.  But  apart  from  all  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  pro- 
curing revenue^  is  it  not  a  fact  from  the  experience  of  tho  oiily  coun- 
try that  has  tried  it,  that  confining  the  tariff  tax  to  a  few  articles  of 
general  consumption  results  not  in  decreasing  but  in  increasing  the 
revenue? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  England  after  the  tariff-tax  changes  of  1846-1848, 
which  resulted  in  abolishing  the  tariff  tax  on  1,200  articles  and  con- 
fining it  I  think,  to  five,  the  result  was  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
revenue? 

Mr.  Orton.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Leroy-Beaulieu  has  discerned  a  deficit  in  the  Frendi 
national  revenues.  You  know  of  him  as  an  author  of  great  distinc- 
tion on  economics.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  recommended  as  the  only 
way  of  curing  the  deficit  in  the  French  national  revenues  the  con- 
fining of  tariff  taxation  to  about  five  or  six  articles? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  very  likely  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Dalzell  has  stated  that  a  change  in  the  system 
of  taxation  would  of  course  affect  the  revenues.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
by  confining  tariff  taxation  to  a  few  articles  it  might  be  that  the 
revenues  would  be  very  largely  increased  instead  of  diminished  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  about  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  do  not  believe  in  raising  taxes  by  tariff  at  all? 

Mr.  Orton.  Personally,  I  do  not 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  advocate  what  is  known  as  the  "Henry 
George  theory"  of  taxation? 

Mr.  Orton.  What  do  you  understand  by  that  theory? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Taxes  on  land. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Taxes  on  land  values. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Single  taxes. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  can  not  say  that  I  advocate  his  views  without  reser- 
vation.   I  think  there  is  some  virtue  in  them. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  do  you  mean  by  an  income  tax? 
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Mr.  Orton.  a  tax  such  as  was  originally  included  in  the  Wilson 
bill  of  1894  was  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Upon  your  theory  of  an  income  tax,  how  should 
the  income  be  ascertained — ^by  voluntarjr  statement  or  by  inquisition  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  That  is  a  matter  of  detail. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Orton.  It  has  been  done  in  diflFerent  ways  in  different  income- 
tax  measures.  I  believe  that  both  methods  might  be  relied  upon  with 
advantage. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Have  you  made  any  estimate  what  an  income  tax 
such  as  you  propose  would  produce  annually  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  not  made  any  detailed  estimate. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  half  as  much  interested  in  these  theories  as  I 
am  in  practical  facts  right  now  for  the  information  of  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  conmion  rumor  that  the  price  of  steel  rails  throughout  the 
world  is  fixed  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  International  Steel  Kail  Asso- 
ciation," with  its  headquarters  in  London.  Have  you  any  informa- 
tion whatever  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  no  knowledge  except  the  rumor  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  you  base  your  action  on  such  rumors  if  you  were 
in  the  position  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  CtoON.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  rel v  on  those  rumors 
with  reference  to  the  international  agreement.  I  tnink  we  have  suffi- 
cient facts  without  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Assuming  it  is  true  that  such  an  association  exists  and 
that  it  fixes  the  price  in  England  precisely  the  same  as  it  does  in 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  any  change  in  the  duty,  raising  or  lowering  it, 
tend  to  minimize  the  power  of  such  an  association  if  it  was  world- 
wide? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  a  change  or  the  abolition  of  the  duties  would 
be  of  benefit. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  is  it  not  so  in  England  where  there  is  no  dutjr? 

Mr.  OirroN.  I  am  not  informed  of  any  oppressive  monopoly  in  the 
steel  business  in  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  understand  from  rumor  that  there  is  such  an  asso- 
ciation? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  would  not  that  be  true  in  the  matter  of  rubber,  on 
which  there  is  no  dutv  into  the  United  States,  and  on  all  articles 
where  the  raw  materials  are  imported,  if  such  an  international  agree- 
ment exists? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  may  say  that  I  think  that  can  be  done.  I  am  free 
to  admit  I  can  conceive  of  a  situation,  that  with  all  tariffs  removed, 
where  there  would  be  a  world's  trust  controlling  any  or  all  of  these 
articles  of  raw  material,  they  would  dictate  the  price  the  world  over 
tlie  same  as  a  national  trust  may  dictate  the  price  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  must  admit  that  the  question  is  not  governed  by 
the  tariff. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  think  under  present  conditions  it  is  very  largely 
governed  by  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  fact  is  against  you  if  there  is  an  international 
agreement  controlling  the  price. 
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Mr.  Orton.  I  am  not  informed  whether  there  is  an  international 
agreement  on  this  material  or  any  other  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  believe  there  is  on  the  question  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  know  of  nothing  but  rumors. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  yet  you  can  give  us  no  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Orton.  I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  appear  here  as  a  disinterested  part^  and  criti- 
cise the  general  course  of  procedure  on  the  ground  that  information 
is  being  received  from  interested  parties? 

Mr.  Orton.  Perhaps  X  was  misunderstood  on  that  point.  I  did  not 
mean  to  criticise  the  committee  for  hearing  the  statements  of  those 
individuals  in  any  way  whatever.  I  only  meant  to  suggest  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  secure,  as  Mr.  Clark  has  suggested,  information 
from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  committee  is  doing  that,  and  is  supplementing  that 
with  such  information  as  you  seem  to  be  wholly  unable  to  give.  I 
want  to  make  my  own  position  clear.  I  am  just  as  earnest  and  just  as 
enthusiastic  in  getting  this  information  as  you  are  in  giving  it. 

Mr.  Orton.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it 

Mr.  Hill.  And  yet  I  do  not  pride  myself  on  having  one  whit  of 
advantage  over  tne  other  members  of  the  committee  in  seeking 
information  and  not  considering  theories  to  be  applied  a  hundred 
years  from  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Orton,  while  the  tariff  may  not  be  the  sole  cause 
or  necessary  condition  giving  rise  to  these  trusts,  yet  anything  that 
tends  to  restrict  the  free  competition  of  the  world  necessarily,  in  your 
judgment,  I  suppose,  tends  to  create  a  trust  in  any  one  article? 

Mr.  Orton.  It  certainly  does,  because  it  is  mucn  easier  to  create  a 
local  trust  in  a  particular  country  than  to  create  a  world  trust. 

Mr.  .CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  whatever  diminishes  the  supply  or 
access  to  the  world's  supply  necessarily  facilitates  the  formation  of 
these  combinations,  and  accordingly,  so  far  as  the  tariff  operates  to  re- 
strict the  supply,  it  must  necessarily  facilitate  the  raising  of  prices? 

Mr.  Orton.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you,  and 
that  is  concerning  the  consumer,  the  ultimate  consumer.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  that,  and  Mr.  Boutell's  Questions, 
put  to  the  witnesses,  have  been  singularly  penetrating,  ana  the  an- 
swers given  tended  to  illumine  the  subject  a  great  deal.  The  con- 
sumer, as  Mr.  Dalzell  pointed  out,  is  somewhat  of  an  elusive  person 
when  you  come  to  identify  him.  Sometimes  he  is  a  middleman  and 
sometimes  an  original  purchaser  and  sometimes,  as  Mr.  Boutell 
pursues  the  quest  with  vigor,  he  proves  to  be  the  man  who  uses  the 
article  in  daily  life.  When  you  say  the  consumer  pays  the  tax,  I  do 
not  suppose  you  mean  that  he  pays  it  all  ?  There  is  a  tendency  to  dis- 
tribute it  in  every  direction.  The  consumer  pays  some  and  the  manu- 
facturer who  uses  the  raw  material  pays  some.  All  through  the 
community  it  is  distributed,  although  the  tendency  everywhere  is  to 
pudi  it  otf  to  the  last  person  who  uses  the  article  taxed  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes ;  I  think  that  is  the  tendency,  and  in  some  cases  it 
is  all  pushed  off. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  consumer  is  the  one  who  gets  it,  as  Mr. 
Clark  says,  "  in  the  neck?  " 

Mr.  Orton.  Yes.     [Laughter.] 
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The  Chairman.  If  this  joint  discussion  is  now  over,  we  will  go  on. 
If  not,  I  suppose  it  must  continue. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  some  questions. 
These  diflFerent  theories  you  have  been  questioned  about,  as  I  under- 
stand, are  not  the  object  of  your  visit  here;  but  you  appear  before 
the  committee  realizing  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  pass  a  pro- 
tective-tariff bin,  or  a  revenue-tariff  bill,  and  you  personally  favor, 
and  your  organization  favors,  a  biU  for  a  revenue  tariff  ? 

Mr.  Orton.  We  certainly  do,  in  preference  to  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand  you  also  to  take  the  position — I  wish  to 
see  if  I  am  correct  about  it — that  the  steel  trust,  as  it  is  conmionly 
called,  not  having  appeared  before  the  committee  and  sending  simply 
a  representative  From  one  of  the  plants  that  has  the  most  competition 
and  the  least  profit,  and  the  monopoly  of  their  business  being  appar- 
ent and  the  revenue  from  it  exceedingly  small,  that  they  ou^t  to  be 
put  on  the  free  list;  that  the  revenue  loss  would  be  very  little  and 
the  consumer  would  be  benefited  and  the  company  itself,  not  caring 
to  testify  about  the  matter,  would  have  no  cause  to  complain.  Is  that 
your  position? 

Mr.  Orton.  That  is  substantially  my  position. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  agree  with  you  very  fully. 


STATEMENT  OF  CHABLES  H.  SCHWAB,  OF  SOTTTH  BETHLEHEM, 
PA.,  PBESIDENT  OF  THE  BETHLEHEM  STEEL  CO. 

Tuesday,  December  16^  1908. 

The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab,  the  committee  desires  to  know  a 
number  of  things  that  they  think  you  know  with  reference  to  the 
iron  and  steel  schedule.    Would  you  like  first  to  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  have  nothing  to  ask,  or  nothing  to  state,  Mr. 
Chairman;  but  I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that 
you  have. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  see  if  we  can  not  find  something  to 
ask  you.    You  are  connected  with  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company? 

ftu*.  Schwab.  I  am. 

The  Chahiman.  In  what  capacity? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  an  unfortunate  stockholder,  as  well  as  presi- 
dent. 

The  Chapman.  Stockholder  and  president? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

The  CHAni:MAN.  Is  that  one  of  the  branches  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  connection  whntever. 

The  Chahiman.  No  affiliation  with  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  None  whntever. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  were  formerly  connected  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Association? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  not  now,  excepting  as  a  stockholder. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  were  formerly  an  official  there,  were  you 
not? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  was. 

The  Chaibman.  During  what  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  from  1900,  I  think,  to  1905.  I  am  not  very 
sure  about  the  dates. 

The  Chairman.  A  letter  has  been  quoted  as  having  been  written 
by  you  to  Mr.  Frick  in  1899,  stating  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
steel  rails  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  an  authentic  letter? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is. 

The  Chaibman.  What  did  you  state  was  the  cost  of  steel  rails  in 
that  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter  and 

Mr.  Hill.  Had  we  not  better  have  the  letter  read  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will,  because  I  haven't  a  copy  of  the  letter; 
but  I  know  that  I  wrote  the  letter,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
publication  that  you  have  is  correct. 

The  Chaik3ian  (reading) : 

PxTTBBUBo,  Pa.,  May  15,  1899. 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  Fbick:  You  asked  me  to  give  my  views  as  to  the  probflble 
future  earnings  of  the  Carnegie  interests  and  as  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion on  a  basis  of  $100,000,000  bonds— $250,000,000  preferred  stock  and  $275,- 
000,000  common  stock. 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  commencing  in  1879  as  engineer  constructing  the 
works,  ten  years  as  general  superintendent  of  our  principal  works,  and  over  two 
years  as  president,  I  feel  that  I  know  the  properties  and  their  possibilities  as 
well,  or  better,  than  anyone  In  or  out  of  the  concern. 

While  we  have  been  highly  successful  in  the  past,  as  everyone  knows,  I 
believe  we  are  only  now  getting  in  shape  to  be  truly-  successful  and  truly  profit- 
able. Our  April  profit-and-loss  sheet  shows  earnings  slightly  over  $1,500,000, 
with  rails  netting  us  only  $17.50  and  billets  $16.  Lowest  prices  we  ever  had, 
on  an  average,  were  $16.50  for  rails  and  $14.50  for  billets ;  so,  you  see,  we  have 
reaped  very  little  of  the  advantages  of  increased  prices.  With  prices  anywhere 
near  to-day's  selling  prices  we  could  easily  make  over  $3,000,000  per  month,  and 
then  our  new  works  to  be -started  in  two  months  will,  I  estimate  on  present 
prices,  bring  us  an  additional  profit  of  $600,000  per  month,  or  a  total  of  $3,600,000 
per  month. 

As  to  the  future,  even  on  low  prices,  I  am  most  sanguine.  I  know  positively 
that  England  can  not  produce  pig  iron  at  actual  cost  for  less  than  $11.50  per 
ton,  even  allowing  no  profit  on  raw  materials,  and  can  not  put  pig  iron  into 
rails,  with  their  most  efficient  works,  for  less  than  $7.50  per  ton.  This  would 
make  rails  a  net  cost  to  them  of  $19.  We  can  sell  at  this  price  and  ship  abroad 
80  as  to  net  us  $16  at  works  for  foreign  business,  nearly  as  good  as  home  busi- 
ness has  been.  What  is  true  of  rails  is  equally  true  of  other  steel  producta. 
As  a  result  of  this,  we  are  going  to  control  the  steel  business  of  the  world. 

You  know  we  can  make  mils  for  less  than  $12  per  ton,  leaving  a  nice  margin 
on  foreign  business.  Besides  this,  foreign  costs  are  going  to  increase  year  by 
year,  because  they  have  not  the  raw  materials,  while  ours  is  going  to  decrease. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  will  be  able  tto  sell  our  surplus  abroad,  run  our 
works  full  all  the  time,  and  get  the  best  practice  and  costs  in  this  way. 
Very  truly,  yonrs, 

G.  M.'  Schwab,  President. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  letter? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  that  is  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Were  those  facts  stated  in  that  letter  true  at  the 
time  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  the  chairman  will  publish  the  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  I  will  hand  it  to  the  reporter  and  it 
may  be  published. 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  It  is  dated  in  1899,  you  say,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  May  15,  1899.  You  say  it  was  true  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Schwab? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  could  produce  steel  rails  at  $12? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  did.  May  I  make  an  explanation,  for  you  are 
asking  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  few  questions, 
and  you  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to  explain. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  well,  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman,  xou  stated  there  that  you  knew  positively  that 
England  could  not  produce  pig  iron  at  actual  cost  for  less  than  $11.50 
per  ton,  allowing  no  profit  on  raw  materials.    Was  that  true? 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  that  time  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  could  not  put  pig  iron  into  rails,  with  their 
most  efficient  works,  for  less  than  $7.50  per  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  make  a  net  cost  to  them  of  $19? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

The  Chairman.  While  you  could  make  them  for  less  than  $12? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  relative  cost  of  making  steel  rails  at 
that  time  in  this  country  and  England  was  $7  less  here  than  there? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  not  quite  right,  but  very  nearly  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  substantially  so? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Substantially ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now.  Mr.  Schwab,  we  will  hear  your  explanation* 

Mr.  Schwab.  First  oi  all,  I  want  to  say  that  that  letter  was  written 
as  an  enthusiastic  and  optimistic  young  man  seeking  preferment  in  a 
great  company. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  was  your  age  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  we  will  let  the  worthy  chairman  guess  at  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  conscientious  scruples  against  stating 
your  age,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Better  let  us  know  your  age,  so  that  we  can  measure 
the  enthusiasm  for  truth. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Mr.  Cockran  can  be  assured  that  the  truth  is  it  was 
written  in  an  optimistic  vein. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  entirely  true? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  That  letter  was  written  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  manufacturer's  department;  in  other  words,  while 
president  of  the  company,  I  was  particularly  in  charge  of  operation 
and  was  anxious  to  make  the  best  showing  possible^  in  that  depart- 
ment. That  $12  per  ton  was  actual  mill  cost,  and  it  included  none 
of  the  general  charges  which  would  be  incident  to  any  great  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  it  include? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  The  actual  cost  of  making 
steel  rail,  other  than  interest  charges,  depreciation,  and  similar 
charges,  which  were  always  made  by  the  auditing  department  in 
making  up  the  yearly  report. 

The  Chairman.  Including  the  office  force? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Including  the  office  force  at  the  works  but  none  of 
the  general  charges  of  selling  or  administration.  The  English  cost 
did  mclude  it ;  and  I  will  give  you  this  cost  in  detail,  if  I  may. 
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The  Chairman.  We  would  be  veiy  glad  to  have  the  costs  right 
now. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  that.  Secwidly,  I  want  to 
explain  the  motive  of  that  letter.  The  letter  was  written  at  Mr. 
Fricic's  solicitation.  It  was  at  a  time  when  he  was  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Carnegie  Company;  and  it  was  also  written  in  an  opti- 
mistic vein  for  a  like  reason.  If  you  will  bear  that  in  mind  in  read- 
ing that  letter,  you  will  probably  understand  it  better. 

rJ^ow,  I  will  go  to  the  cost — as  to  how  I  arrived  at  a  cost  of  $12 
at  that  time  for  making  rails,  which  was  quite  true  then.  We  were 
leasing  our  ores  at  that  time  in  the  Northwest.  We  were  not  large 
owners  of  ores.  We  started  out  to  buy  them.  But  we  were  purchas- 
ing and  leasing  ores,  as  people  familiar  with  the  trade  will  recol- 
lect, at  10  cents  and  15  cents  a  ton.  The  cost  of  mining  in  the  Me- 
saba,  because  that  was  about  the  time  the  Mesaba  ores  were  being 
made  entirely  on  the  surface  and  there  was  no  depth  mining  at  all, 
ti^at  was  being  done  at  a  cost  of  15  to  25  cents  a  ton,  so  that  our 
cost  of  ore  at  the  mines  at  that  time  was  about  from  35  to  40  cents 
a  ton.  Now,  we  transported  those  ores  to  the  lakes  for  from  60 
to  70  cents  a  ton.  We  transported  them  on  the  lakes  for  60  cents 
a  ton,  and  we  transported  them  from  the  lakes  to  Pittsburg  for  70 
cents  a  ton  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  $2.40. 

Mr.  ScHWAift.  I  think  that  is  right — ^in  Pittsburg  for  these  ores. 
Now,  if  you  will  divide  by  58  per  cent,  which  was  then  the  average 
amount  of  iron  in  the  ore,  you  will  get  the  cost  of  the  ore  to  make  a 
ton  of  pig  iron. 

The  Chahiman.  About  $2,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  more  than  $2.  If  you  will  divide  by  58  you  will 
get  the  exact  figure.  Fifty-eight  per  cent  was  the  contained  iron  in 
the  ores  in  that  year.  It  makes  quite  a  difference  between  50  per  cent 
and  58  per  cent.  I  will  divide  it  if  you  like,  but  I  see  several  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  making  the  calculation,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
correct. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Hill  makes  it  $4.31. 

Mr.  Schwab.  $4.31.  Now  you  must  allow  something  for  loss  in  that, 
because  you  do  not  get  entirely  all  the  iron ;  some  passes  over  in  dust, 
but  it  will  be  approximately  ^.50.  In  that  year  it  was  from  $4.50  to 
$5  a  ton— $4.50  nearly — for  the  amount  of  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig 
iron. 

The  Chairman.  About  $4.50? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron.  Now,  the  coke 
was  the  next  thing.  It  cost  us  about  $1  a  ton  to  make  our  coke  at  the 
ovens  in  that  year,  and  we  had  the  coke  carried  to  our  furnaces  for 
75  cents,  so  that  you  will  have  to  add  $1.75  for  fuel  to  make  a  ton  of 
pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  total  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  pi^  iron? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  takes  1  ton  of  coke  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
with  58  per  cent  ore. 

Now,  I  will  go  on.  Then  you  take  the  limestone.  The  limestone  in 
the  Pittsburg  pig  was  carried  14  miles  at  10  cents  a  ton.  Our  cost  of 
limestone  was  about  35  cents  for  each  ton  of  pig  iron.  If  you  wUl  add 
to  that  about  $1.65 — it  will  cover  all  the  expenses  outside  of  material 
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for  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron — ^j  ou  will  have  the  approximate  cost  of 
a  ton  of  pig  iron  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  expenses,  labor? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Labor  expense,  and  small  things  about  the  works. 

The  Chairman.  Steam? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  there  was  no  steam  in  making  pig  iron — there 
was  some  at  that  time,  but  very  little.  Now,  that  was  the  cost  of 
making  pig  iron  in  that  year.  If  you  will  recollect,  in  tliat  same 
vear  Pittsburg  made  a  great  manv  conversion  contracts  for  making 
billets,  the  cost  of  which  is  not  widely  different  from  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing rails,  at  $5  per  ton  above  the  cost  of  pig  iron.  That  $5  a  ton 
included  our  profit  in  those  years,  and  I  am  not  stating  anything 
that  is  not  generally  known.  If  you  will  add,  therefore,  about  $3.75 
more  a  ton  to  that  you  will  have  the  cost  of  making  rails  in  Pitts- 
burg in  that  year — that  is,  the  mill  cost,  absolutely.  It  was  about 
$12.    Now,  that  would  vary  from  month  to  month 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  allowing  for  depreciation  and  things 
of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not;  I  mean  absolutely  the  cost  at  the  mill.  I 
stilted  that  at  first.    My  estimate  was  made  up  from  the  mill. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  given  each  of  the  items  that  make  that 
up? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have,  but  I  have  not  included  depreciation,  inter- 
est, or  similar  charges. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  It  simply  includes  those  items  that  you  have  men- 
tioned, giving  the  amount  of  each  item? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  $5  for  conversion  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  give  you  that  in  detail  if  you  would  like. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  tnat  $5  included  the  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  had  about  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  total  cost  of  converting  pig  iron 
into  rail^? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  $3.75  to  $4  a  ton,  that  year. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  something  else  about  that  year.  We  have 
taken  that  part  of  the  cost.  We  paid  common  labor  that  year  a 
dollar  a  day.  The  lowest  salary  I  ever  received  myself  up  to  that 
time  was  in  that  year.  There  never  was  a  time  when  we  had 
everything  connected  with  the  steel  industry  on  such  a  low  basis  as 
in  that  year.  Men  were  most  anxious  for  work,  and  you  could  get 
lots  of  men  at  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  who 
would  do  the  work  of  two  men  of  to-day.  The  number  of  men 
employed  in  the  mills  was  only  one-half  what  it  is  under  similar 
conditions  to-day.  I  only  speak  of  some  of  the  things  that  go  to 
make  up  the  rail  rates  in  that  year.  If  you  will  read  Mr.  Carnegie's 
article  on  rebates  you  will  see  that  we  had  rates  in  many  instances 
one-third  of  what  they  are  to-day. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  the  same  conditions  exist  in  Great  Britain  in  regard 
to  labor  with  which  you  made  comparison  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true;  excepting  this:  At  that  time,  in  Great 
Britain,  they  had  no  mechanical  appliances  such  as  we  had.  Our 
great  advantage  in  cost  was  because  of  our  ability  to  mechanically 
produce  things  that  they  did  manually. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Does  that  special  advantage  exist  now? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  it  does  not,  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
been  able  to  adopt  the  things  that  we  developed. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  less  necessity  for  a  difference  in  the  tariff  now 
than  there  was  then? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  come  to  that  later,  if  I  may  go  on,  because  I 
want  to  be  very  frank  about  the  whole  situation.  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  an  apparent  inconsistency  which  is  not  so  inconsistent 
when  you  come  to  analyze  it;  in  other  words,  let  me  put  the  ques- 
tion: "If  I  were  writing  that  letter  to-day,  at  what  would  I  put 
the  cost  of  steel  rails? " 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  tell  us,  in  the  same 
detail,  what  it  would  cost  to-day. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  be  veiy  glad  to  do  so.  First  of  all,  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago — no,  probably  in  1901  or  1902,  I  am  not 
sure — I  testified  before  one  oi  your  committees  in  Washington  that 
I  placed  a  value  on  the  ores  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
of  a  dollar  a  ton  in  the  ground. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  order  that  I  may  understand  you,  are  you  going 
to  talk  in  an  optimistic  vein  or  a  pessimistic  vein? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  let  you  be  the  judge  of  that;  you  may  be 
the  judge  of  that,  sir.  As  I  say,  I  then  testified  that  the  ore  was 
worth  a  dollar  a  ton.  It  was  then  thought  to  be  an  optimistic  esti- 
mate. I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  that  time  ores 
have  not  only  been  sold  at  a  loss  at  a  dollar  a  ton,  but  the  lowest 
grade  we  have.  I  then  spoke  of  58  per  cent  ores,  the  same  kind  we 
have  been  using.  The  steel  corporation  are  leasing  to-day  from  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad — Mr.  Hill — ores,  the  minimum  of  which 
are  89  cents,  and  in  three  years  will  be  above  a  dollar  a  ton.  So  I 
want  you  to  appreciate- 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  royalty  alone? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  without  any  cost  of  taking  it  out  of  the  mines. 
Now,  I  can  not  say  accurately — the  steel  corporation  can  testify  to 
this — but  I  think  from  one- fifth  to  one- fourth  of  all  the  ores  that 
they  take  out  this  year  will  probably  come  from  the  properties  on 
which  they  pay  from  85  cents  to  $1  a  ton  royalty.  That  is  first. 
Secondly,  these  mines  that  were  formerly  shoveling  it — I  have  read 
in  the  newspapers  some  expert  testimony  on  the  cost  of  shoveling 
out  Mesaba  ores — but  those  ores  were  shoveled  out  at  a  cost  of  from 
5  to  10  cents  a  ton.  These  mines  are  much  deeper  to-day,  and  much 
more  costly  to  operate,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Mesaba  ores 
on  an  average  can  be  produced  to-day,  mined  to-day,  anywhere  below 
50  cents  a  ton,  and  I  think  the  cost  is  between  50  and  60  cents.  You 
can  not  buy  Mesaba  ores  to  make  steel,  you  must  use  old  ores,  or 
hard  ores,  and  the  cost  is  nearly  double  that,  varying  from  75  cents 
to  $1  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKR.\N.  In  what  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  best  proportion  is  half  and  half.  Please  put 
those  figures  down,  Mr.  Hill.  You  have  the  cost  of  the  ore  in  the 
ground  at  $1  per  ton,  as  against  our  10  and  15  cents  I  spoke  of.  If 
you  will  put  the  cost  of  mining  now  at  50  cents  per  ton ;  if  you  will 
put  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  the  lakes  at  85  cents  (I  am  giving  you 
actual  charges  now) ;  if  you  will  put  the  cost  of  carrying  it  on  the 
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lakes  at  70  cents,  the  cost  of  unloading  and  taking  it  to  Pittsburg  at 
$1,  you  will  have  the  cost  of  the  ores  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  freight  rate  from  the  mines  to  the  lakes  in- 
creased in  these  ten  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  has. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much? 

Mr.  Schwab.  My  best  recollection  is — I  have  not  the  exact  fig- 
ures— that  it  has  increased  from  60  to  85  cents.  And  it  has  increased 
on  the  lakes  not  so  much,  but  from  60  to  70  cents. 

Mr.  Hjll.  Then  there  is  an  increase  of  about  $1  in  the  transpor- 
tation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  United  States  Steel  Company  owns  and  con- 
trols the  transportation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  speak  about  that.  You  must  ask  them 
about  that.  Now,  if  you  will  divide  that  by  49,  which  is  the  average 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore  brought  down  last  year,  you  will  have 
the  cost  of  the  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  during  these  past  several 
years. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Instead  of  58? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Instead  of  58.  We  rejected  ore  up  to  that  time  that 
ran  below  58,  but  now  we  take  all  of  it  that  runs  as  high  as  48.  The 
other  is  not  procurable,  you  can  not  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  like  to  have  these  figures. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  better  make  your  own  figures, 

Mr.  Hill.  I  make  it  8.26. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  I  believe  in  labor  saving. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  8.26,  Mr.  Hill  says. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  add  what  I  did  in  the  previous  instance, 
the  usual  loss. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  have  worked  it  out  and  make  it  8.20. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now,  if  you  will  add  the  usual  losses  in  there  you 
will  find  that  that  will  be  another  50  cents  a  ton.  I  allowed  a  lesser 
amount  before 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  figures,  then,  show  the  cost  of  ore  at  the 
Pittsburg  furnace,  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  amounts  to  $8.50. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  And  it  was  $4.50  m  1889  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  give  you  further  details  if  you  de- 
sire it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  are  talking  about  different  figures.  Mr.  Under- 
wood said  $8.50 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  I  added  50  cents  a  ton.    $8.76  is  right, 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  right? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  about  right. 

Now,  if  you  will  come  to  the  cost  of  coking  coal,  you  will  find  (hat 
in  those  years  coking  coal  in  the  Connellsville  region — I  am  calling 
on  my  memory  for  tnis;  Mr.  Dalzell  will  probably  know  better  than 
I — was  about  $600  an  acre,  and  to-day  it  is  worth  $3,000  an  acre,  the 
same  coal.  The  cost  of  coke,  therefore,  made  from  Connellsville  coal 
is  proportionately  greater.  These  are  approximate  figures,  because  it 
is  hard  to  fix  a  definite  value  on  those  two  things.  Therefore,  I  know 
tliat  coke  may  not  be  produced  in  the  ovens  to-day  under  $1.50  a  ton ; 
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and — I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this — ^but  I  think  the  freight  rate  to  Pitts- 
burg is  85  cents,  again,  on  coke.    It  is  within  10  cente. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  to  make  a  ton  of  iron? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  I  mean  that  is  for  a  ton  of  coke.  Now,  this  is  a 
thing  I  would  also  call  your  attention  to.  In  the  year  I  wrote  that 
letter  1  ton  of  coke  made  1  ton  of  pig  iron,  because  the  ores  con- 
tained 58  per  cent  of  iron.  Last  year  it  took  IJ  tons  of  coke  to  make 
1  ton  of  pig  iron,  because  the  ore  only  contained  39  per  cent  of  iron. 
Therefore,  you  must  add  one- fourth  to  the  value 

Mr.  Hh.l.  That  is  62^,  which  would  make  $2.62  for  the  coke. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  add  that  to  the  $8.50  you  have  $11.10,  or 
something  like  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  there  is  another  item,  there  is  labor. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  limestone.  It  costs  30  cents  to  mine  lime- 
stone and  $1.20  to  take  it  to  Pittsburg — $1.50.  And  you  use  about 
one-half  a  ton  of  lime  to  pig,  making  75  cents  for  your  lime  for  each 
ion  of  pig  iron.  The  reason  that  more  lime  is  used  now  than  in  that 
year  is  because  the  ores  are  leaner  now.  There  is  more  waste  ma- 
terial to  flux  away.    I  want  to  make  this 

Mr.  Hill.  That  makes  $12.13  for  your  cost,  eliminating  your  office 
force? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  there  is  another  item  to  go  in  there  yet ;  you  have 
your  labor  and  your  conversion  cost,  which  you  can  put  now  at  about 
$1.25  or  $1.30. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  last  item  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  labor  and  charges  other  than  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much— $1.30? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  $1.30.  That  is  about  the  cost  of  making  pig 
iron  in  Pittsburg  to-day.  And  if  you  will  add  the  general  charges 
the  cost  is  about  $14.     1  mean  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  CALDERHEAb.  What  do  you  include  in  general  charges? 

Mr.  Schwab.  General  administrative  expenses  and  similar  items. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  taxes  and  insurance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  the  works'  taxes  have  been  included  in  the  other. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  explanation.  There  are  works 
and  works.  Some  works  can  do  a  little  better  than  other  works, 
iiut  what  I  have  given  you  is  the  nearest  average  of  one  of  the  good 
works  of  Pittsburg.  My  assertion  can  well  be  borne  out.  If  you 
liave  examined  the  papers  recently  you  know  that  nearly  all  the 
furnaces  in  the  valley  and  about  Pittsburg  have  been  shut  down  this 
year  because,  as  many  of  the  operators  told  me,  they  could  not  afford 
to  sell  pig  iron  at  $14  a  ton.  If  you  have  noted,  that  has  been  about 
the  market  for  pig.  The  pig  will  cost,  for  converting  it  into  rails — 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  convert  it  from  pig  iron  into  rails,  in  our 
mill,  for  less  than  $7.50  a  ton  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Making  a  total  cost  of  $21.50? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  that;  ves,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Fourteen  aollars  and  $7.50 

Mr.  Hill.  One  moment. 

Mr.  Underwood.  $7.50? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  made  the  pig  iron  cost  $14  up  to  this  time, 
ftdding  the  different  items  given. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  and  $"7.50  for  converting  that  into  rails. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  be  $21.50? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  cost. 

Mr.  HuAj.  You  gave  us  the  cost  of  conversion  nine  years  ago  as 
being  $3.75. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right;  but  I  am  telling  you  why  it  is  so  much 
more  to-day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  have  that,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.    Let  us  take  the  question  of  loss  first. 

Mr.  Hh.l.  Your  letter  said  your  cost  was  going  to  decrease. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  then  that  your  cost  was  going  to  be  less. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  my  letter  was  very  optimistic,  and  one  sees 
things  very  diflferent  sometimes  from  what  the  realization  is.  Let 
me  take  the  item  of  loss,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
losses  from  memory,  but  they  are  approximately  10  per  cent.  Now, 
10  per  cent  on  $8  is  80  cents  loss;  I  mean  when  j^ou  convert  iron  into 
steel.  You  lose  the  silica  and  the  carbon,  which  go  into  the  air. 
Eighty  cents  loss  on  that.  Now,  there  is  nothing  that  enters  into 
that  that  has  not  increased  almost  proportionately.  The  freights  on 
everything  you  use  to  convert  your  pig  iron  into  steel — like  ganisters, 
like  refractories,  like  coke  for  melting — ^has  gone  up  two-thirds  in 
many  instances. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  the  freights? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  on  all  the  materials  for  converting  pig  iron 
into  steel.    Labor  has  increased  more  than  anything  else. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  your  statement  just  now,  in  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
you  have  made  a  reduction  of  38  cents  in  the  cost  for  labor. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so.  Now,  I  shall  tell  you  why.  The  labor  in 
making  a  ton  of  pig  iron  is  not  skilled  labor  at  all.  It  is  common 
labor.  It  has  not  changed,  or  at  least  changed  very  little;  and, 
secondly,  the  appliances  in  making  pig  iron  have  changed  very 
radically  in  that  period  of  time,  while  the  appliances  for  making 
rails  have  not  changed  materially. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  put  down  as  the  cost  of  labor  in 
converting  pig  iron  into  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  are  several  methods,  so  I  would  have  to  give 
you  the  cost  by  each  method. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  give  the  cost  by  the  Bessemer  method 
first,  and  then  follow  that  with  the  cost  by  the  open -hearth  method? 

Mr.  ScnwAB.  I  will,  if  you  like;  but  I  would  prefer  not  to.  I  will 
tell  you  the  cost  of  one. 

M'r.  CocKRAN.  If  you  will  give  us  the  figures  for  both,  we  will 
make  the  comparison. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  prefer  not  to  give  you  the  figures  for  both. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  do  you  make  your  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  By  the  open-hearth  method. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Will  you  give  us  the  figures  for  that,  then? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  The  labor  cost  in  the  open-hearth  part  of  the 
process  is  about  85  cents  a  ton.  In  the  blooming  mill  the  cost  is  40 
or  50  cents,  and  the  cost  of  the  rails  proper  is  from  $1  to  $1.25,  de- 
pending on  the  section,  drilling,  and  kmd  of  rail.  That  is  the  actual 
labor  at  the  mill.  Of  course,  there  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
analyzing  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  rails — that  there  is  nothing  that  enters 
into  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  rails  in  its  finality  but  raw  material  and 
labor. 
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Mr.  CALDEHnBAD.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  the  expression  "  the  kind 
of  rail?" 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  are  different  sections  and  weights  of  rails.  If 
a  rail  is  60  pounds  to  the  yard  it  costs  more  than  a  rail  that  runs  100 
pounds  to  the  yard. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  speaking  of  the  standard  rail? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  Then,  there  are  different  kinds  of  specifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  Calderhf-ad.  Pkase  make  that  a  little  plainer. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  thought  I  had  made  that  plain.  When  I  say  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rail  I  mean  different  specifications  and  different  pat- 
terns and  different  weights. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  costs  you  more  per  ton  to  make  rails  that  run  35 
pounds  to  the  yard  than  to  make  rails  that  run  90  pounds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  And  then  there  are  other  things  that  also  vary 
the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  with  the  remaining  items  of  cost  to  make 
up  this  $7.50. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Against  that  cost  you  will  have  to  go  through  tlie 
same  calculation  as  before. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  labor  at  85  and  other  items  here,  which 
T  figure  out  make  a  total  of  $3.65  for  labor  and  losses. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  have  to  go  further.  The  open  hearth,  put  that 
at  80.  It  takes  100  tons  of  open-hearth  ingots  to  make  80  tons  of 
rails.  So  to  arrive  at  the  $7.50  we  have  to  go  through  a  long  calcula- 
tion of  percentages  that  I  think  you  will  find  pretty  difficult. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  to  add  one-fifth  of  this  labor  cost,  then. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  labor  cost  would  be 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  have  to  do  the  same  thing  with  every  item 
that  enters  into  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  to  add  45  cents  there. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  16  cents  on  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  you  add  one-fifth. 

Ml'.  Schwab.  One-fifth  to  80  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  that  would  make  $3.81. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now,  the  other  costs  are  made  up  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  things.  There  is  the  refractories,  there  is  manganese,  there  is 
fluxes,  there  is  coal  for  cokes. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  a  ton  of  iron  does  not  make  a  ton  of  rails 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  an  item  of  loss. 

The  Chairman.  \Vliat  is  the  manganese? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  ferromanganese?  That  question  depends  on 
tlie  specification  of  the  rail,  l^u  can  put  it  at  65  cents  to  85  cents 
for  manganese. 

I  do  not  want  to  give  you  these  figures  offhand  and  then  have  you 
add  them  up  and  find  that  they  do  not  add  up  exactly  $7.50,  out 
yon  will  find  that  they  will  approximate  that. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  Does  this  include  the  profit  of  $5  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  As  in  the  previous  statement? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 
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Mr.  Hnx.  You  say  you  will  file  with  the  committee  an  itemized 
statement  of  that  cost  of  the  open-hearth  steel  rail? 

Mr.  ScHWAP.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  any  bill  that  this  Congress  may  pass  goes  out 
to  the  country  and  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  country,  it  has  to 
have  facts  behind  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  propose  to  give  you  the  facts.  You  can  do  with 
the  tariflf,  of  course,  as  you  see  fit 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  items — ^the  cost  of 
pig  iron,  what  you  allow  for  waste,  the  cost  of  labor,  the  cost  of 
manganese,  the  cost  of  fuel,  the  cost  for  steel,  the  cost  for  ore 

Mr.  Schwab.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  them  to  you  as  you  read 
them  off? 

The  Chahiman.  No. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  give  them  now ;  I  can  give  every  item  of  cost 
that  enters  into  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  repairs  and  maintenance  and  supplies  and 
tools,  miscellaneous  and  general  expenses;  the  general  expenses  of 
the  factory,  and  depreciation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  have  to  give  me  that  list. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Now,  I  would  like  to  state  this:  There  has  probably 
not  been  two  months  in  the  last  two  years  in  any  two  mills  when 
rails  have  cost  the  same  each  month.  So  I  will  give  you  a  good 
average  cost,  not  the  low  cost  or  the  high  cost,  but  a  good  average 
cost. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  give  us  a  statement  as 
to  the  same  things  when  you  wrote  that  letter  in  1899,  giving  us  the 
items  as  applying  to  that  time. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  in  writing? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then  I  would  lilce  the  details  of  making  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  given  those. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  j;ou  know  about  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
pig  iron  and  rails  in  detail  in  England  and  other  foreign  countries? 

lilr.  Schwab.  Not  as  much  in  detail  as  I  do  about  the  cost  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  elements  of  difference 
in  cost  and  their  significance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  be  a  little  more  specific 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Well,  do  you  Icnow  the  comparative  cost,  as  a 
general  proposition,  of  making  pig  iron  and  rails  in  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To-day? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Including  these  years. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Let  him  come  to  that  later. 

Mr.  Schwab.  T  am  quite  familiar  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  suggest  he  put  that  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  offer  what  1  have  already  said  as  an  explana- 
tion of  that  letter. 
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The  CiiAiR^fAN.  Now,  you  put  the  total  cost  of  steel  rails — have 
yoti  got  the  figures  there? 

Mr.  Hill.  $20.03, 1  make  it  now. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $21.50.  It 
will  approximate  $21.50. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  how  near  is  that  to  the  average 
cost  from  1902  down  to  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  know;  I  would  have  to  go  through  that.  I 
couldn't  give  you  that  from  memory.  Suffice  to  say  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— let  me  sav  this:  That  in  every  year  since  1900  up  to  date, 
in  every  year  the  average  earnings  of  the  employees  of  the  steel 
corporation,  while  I  was  president,  that  the  average  earnings  of 
my  own  employees  have  increased  each  year;  there  has  never  been 
one  year  that  the  average  has  not  increased.  I  have  not  given  the 
figures  for  this  year  yet 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  is  higher  for 
this  year  than  for  the  average  of  the  preceding  years  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  say  I  have  not  the  figures  for  this  year;  this  year 
has  not  ended  yet.  But  up  to  this  year  the  earnings  of  the  employees 
in  the  steel  works 

The  Chairman.  What  year  do  you  refer  to  when  you  speak  of  the 
cost  as  about  $22? 

Mr.  Schwab.  This  year;  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  I  was  trying  to  get  you  to  do  was  to  com- 
pare the  present  year  with  the  six  or  eight  years  preceding  this  year. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  real  cost  of  making  rails  tins  year  is  the  higli- 
est  in  ten  years,  because  we  have  had  so  few  rails  to  make.  In  my 
opinion  rail  makei^s  will  not  have  made  any  money  on  rails  this 
year.  That  is  the  reason  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  in  a 
year  like  the  present. 

The  Chahiman.  This  will  answer  the  question.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  average  cost  has  not  exceeded  $21.50  for  tlie  eiglit  years 
preceding  this  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  For  the  eight  years,  I  think  it  was  less  than  that  in 
1900.    I  think  the  cost  has  gradually  increased. 

The  Chairman.  Each  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Each  year. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  rails 
has  gradually  increased  in  that  time,  and  as  I  stated  to  you  before, 
the  average  earnings  of  the  workmen  have  increased  every  year  since 
1900.    And  so  it  is  with  freight. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  the  average  price  you  have 
obtained 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  has  been  $28,  always. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  uniform  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  recall. 

Tlie  Chairman.  For  five  or  six  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  More  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  United  States 
Stoel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.    And  before. 
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The  CHATR^rAN.  Before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  year,  but  I  should 
say 

The  Chairman.  That  has  been  the  uniform  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-eight  dollars  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  in  wages. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Notwithstanding  that. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  What  was  the  price  in  1899? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  recall7T)ut  I  think  $28. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  price  of  rails  was  $28 
before  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don  t  know, 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  a  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  year  before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Have  you  the  figures? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  [Reading:  ''In  1897,  $18.75;  in  1898,  $17.62;  in 
1899,  $28.12."] 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  right.    But  let  me  ask  you  to  go  back  of  that 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1896  the  price  was  $28. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make.  I  will  tell  you 
the  reason  for  that.  In  the  year  we  made  rails  so  cheaply  we  had,  aH 
you  well  know,  a  very  great  steel-rail  war  between  all  the  manu* 
facturers,  and  prices  went  the  lowest  in  history. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  not  sold  at  a  loss  during  those  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  they  were  by  most  manufacturei-s. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  would  not  be  sold  at  a  loss  according  to  yom 
figures. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  were  not  sold  at  a  loss  to  my  companies;  I 
stated  that  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Frick. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  those  figures  read  by  Mr.  Hill  showed  a  profit  t(» 
your  concern  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  A  very  small  profit.  When  I  say  $12  cost,  that  wab 
mill  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  in  1899? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  Oh,  we  made  a  profit.  I  said  we  made  a 
profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  a  very  small  profit.  Now,  you  sold  them 
at  how  much— $18,  was  it,  Mr.  Hill,  in  1899? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  was  the  generally  quoted  price.  In  1899  they  were 
$28.12.    In  1898  they  were  $17.62. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Seventeen  dollars  and  sixty-two  cents? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1897  they  were  $18.75. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  char^red  $28,  then,  at  the  time  they  cost  yob 
$12,  and  you  are  charging  $28  now,  and  now  they  cost  you  $21  ? 

Air.  Schwab.  That  is  right.  That  is  absolutely  correct.  Now,  1 
want  to  sav  something  about  that  cost  that  Mr.  Hill  has  of  $17.62. 
It  is  probably  the  average  selling  price  of  rails  that  year.  You  want 
to  know  why  we  made  a  small  pront.  I  said  we;  I  mean  the  Carnegie 
Company.    The  most  of  the  rails  we  sold  that  year  were  sold  deliv- 
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ered  at  Chicago  at  $17.12,  and  we  had  to  pay  the  freight  to  Cliicago 
and  didn't  have  much  profit 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  some? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  I  said  some  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  got  $17  and  then  you  go  to  $28  without  any  cor- 
responding increase  at  all  in  the  cost  of  production.  How  do  you 
account  for  that  extraordinary  rise? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  it  was  tune  we  were  making  some  money. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  had  been  making  some  before? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Any  manufacturing  concern  that  goes  into  business 
and  does  not  expect  to  make  from  20  to  25  per  cent  had  better  not 
put  their  money  in  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  here  was  over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  that  special  year 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  speaking  of  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  quite  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  Whether  the  relation 
between  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  was  what  fixed  your  price, 
or  whether  you  fixed  the  price  at  just  what  you  were  able  to  get? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  year? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  speaking  generally.  Take  that  year.  Accord- 
ing to  your  figures,  it  actually  cost  about  $12.50  to  produce  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  charged  $28  for  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  that  particular  year  there  had  been  a  combina- 
tion of  some  steel  manufacturers,  had  there  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  was  the  Federal  Steel  Company  incorporated, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  was. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  there  was  an  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany incorporated? 

Air.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  that  was  the  first  year  when  there  had  been 
a  consolidation  of  steel  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  had  been  no  consolidation  of  steel-rail  manu- 
facturers at  that  time. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  not  the  Federal  Steel  Company  produce  steel 
rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  were  themselves  a  combination  of  other 
companies.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  This  jump  in  prices — I  do  not  want  to 
use  any  expression  that  is  too  strong 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Rise. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  it  was  a  little  more  than  a  rise,  a  rise  in  price, 
gradual  ascent;  this  was  at  least  a  little  more  than  gradual;  we  will 
call  it  a  jump.  This  jump  from  $17  to  $28  a  ton  followed  a  con- 
solidation of  several  minor  companies  into  some  larger  companies, 
did  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  May  I  correct  you? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Certainljr,  if  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  look  back  several  years  before  that  I 
think  you  will  find  the  price  was  $28  a  ton. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  you  said  it  took  place  at  that  time.  It  did  not 
take  place  at  that  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  have  to  repeat  my  question.  Between  the 
charge  of  $17  by  the  producers,  or  thereabouts,  and  $28,  was  there  not 
a  consolidation  or  had  there  not  been  several  consolidations  of  minor 
companies  into  larger  companies,  of  several  minor  companies  into  a 
few  larger  ones? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  give  you  that  from  memory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  that  time? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  probably- 


Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  to  refresh  your  memory 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  tell  you  very  frankly,  without  all  those  ques- 
tions, that  we  had  the  steel  war  in  the  years  already  mentioned,  and  it 
was  ruinous,  and  the  manufacturers  got  together  and  agreed  to  re- 
store the  price  of  rails  to  their  old  basis. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  end  competition  that  was  ruinous  would  be  one 
thine,  but  to  take  advantage  of  that  combination  to  increase  their 
pront  to  100  per  cent,  or  such  a  matter,  would  be  another  thing.  I 
take  it  that  from  the  small  profit  that  you  say  you  were  making  under 
these  prices  of  $17  and  $18,  you  then  made  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  to  get  back  to  my  question :  This  jump,  this 
leap,  from  a  moderate  profit  to  100  per  cent  was  coincident  with  a 
consolidation  of  several  minor  companies  into  some  larger  companies? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Your  conclusions  are  right,  but  your  premises  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  are  my  premises  wrong? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  the  price  of  $28  was  established  some  years 
before  there  was  any  consolidation  such  as  you  speak  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Schwab,  I  can  go  back  to  a  time  when  they 
were  selling  at  $G0  or  $70, 1  think. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  am  not 

Mr.  Schwab.  Your  conclusions  are  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  entirely  correct  as  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Entirely  correct. 

Mr.  McCall.  When  was  the  United  States  Steel  Company  formed? 

Mr:  CocKRAN.  I  am  coming  to  that.  After  this  combination  of 
several  minor  companies  into  tne  few  larger  companies,  another  war, 
I  think,  was  threatened,  about  1901  or  1002,  by  the  purchase  of  some 
land  at  a  place  called  Conneaut,  and  an  annoimcement  of  the  Car- 
negie company  that  they  were  going  into  the  tubing  business. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  conversant  with  that? 

Mr.  CocKRtVN.  Perhaps  somewhat  so,  but  I  want  to  get  it  accurately 
from  you. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  consolidation,  as  you  term  it,  of  the  steel  cor- 
porations in  about  the  year  1001  came  about  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Morgan  asked  me  if  Mr.  Carnegie  wanted  to  sell  his  interests 
in  iron  and  steel;  that  he  then  had  large  interests  in  the  Federal  and 
other  companies.  I  approached  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  Mr.  Carnegie 
said  he  would  sell,  and  we  sold  our  company  to  Mr.  Morgan  under 
conditions  with  which  you  are  all  familiar.    We  knew  the  properties 
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Mr.  Morgan  controlled  and  upon  which  he  was  to  give  us  a  mortgage  • 
bond,  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  there  was  to  it,  perhaps,  so  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned, but  a  little  more,  I  think,  so  far  as  the  public  was  concerned. 
I  said,  Mr.  Schwab,  at  least  I  asked  you  if  there  had  not  been  an 
announcement  by  the  Carnegie  company  that  it  was  going  into  the 
making  of  tubes? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  published  in  the  newspapers  that  it  was  going 
into  the  making  of  tubes,  because  we  were. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  fact? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  And  you  purchased  the  property  at  Conneaut  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  may  have  been  so  published. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Following  that,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  a 
consolidation  of  the  Federal  company  and  the  American  Steel  and 
Wire  Company 

Mr.  Schwab.  All  these  companies;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  your  company? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  could  you  tell  us  about  what  the  stocks  of 
these  companies  were — what  Ihe  value  of  their  property  was,  for 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  give  it  offhand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  about. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  placed  at  that  time  the  actual  value  of  all  these 
companies  at  approximately  somewhat  more  than  their  total  capitali- 
zation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  was  the  value  of  the  property  after  con- 
solidation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  But  you  would  not  contend  that  these  properties 
were  worth  as  much  when  they  were  either  actually  or  potentially 
competitors? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  contend  that  the  actual  value  of  those  properties 
to-day 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  asking  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  at  that  time,  was  quite  equal  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  that  time,  and  is  worth  very  much  more  to-day  than  its  capi- 
talization. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  afraid  you  still  have  not  answered. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean  by  capitalization — common  and  pre- 
ferred stock  both? 

Mr.  ScH^VAB.  And  bonds,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  he  believed  that  after  the 
consolidation. 
.  Mr.  Schwab.  I  believed  it  before. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wait  a  minute.  Before  this  consolidation  these 
various  companies  owned  all  the  property  that  the  consolidated  com- 
pany owns  now,  or  owned  after  the  consolidation? 

Mr.  Schwab.    Quite  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Take,  for  instance,  your  own  company,  you  remem- 
ber that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  company  was  capitalized  at  how  much? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  were  capitalized  at  that  time,  shortly  before  that, 
at  $320,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKiiAN.  Three  hundred  and  twenty  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  was  that  capitalization  made? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  have  to  speak  from  memory.  I  should  say 
probably  two  years  before  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  capitalized  at  $320,000,000? 

Mr.  Schwab.  One  hundred  and  sixty  million  dollars  in  bonds  and 
$100,000,000  of  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  at  what  rate  that  was  put  into 
the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  tell  you  approximately. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  many  bonas? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  bonds  were  exchanged  for  bonds  at  par,  bonds 
for  bonds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes 


Mr.  Schwab.  The  par  value  of  the  stock  was  $1,000  a  share.  It 
was  not  $100  certificates,  but  $1,000  certificates;  and  the  stock  was 
bought  at  $1,500  a  share. 

Air.  CocKRAN.  The  stock  was  bought  then  at  $150? 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  $1,500. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  $1,500  for  $1,000  certificate,  but  that  would 
be  $150? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  putting  it  in  the  company,  it  was  put  in  then  at 
an  increase  of  $150  for  the  stock,  which  would  mean  about  $75,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite,  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  how  much  money  capital  had 
actually  been  put  into  that  company  which  was  capitalized  at  the  rate 
of  $150,000,000? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  tell  you  from  memory;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  there  ever  $100,000,000  put  into  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  yes.  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures  oflThand. 
I  will  tell  you  why  I  can  not.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us  know. 
The  Carnegie  company  was  a  partnership ;  it  was  not  a  stock  com- 
pany  

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand,  but  that  would  make  it  easier 

Mr.  ScHv\'AB.  And  when  you  ask  how  much  real  money  was  put  in 
the  Carnegie  company  I  can  only  say  that  the  earnings  of  the  com- 
pany were  put  in;  none  of  us  had  any  money  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  it,  then ;  now,  we  have  got  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  developed  the  company 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly.  So  that  whatever  capital,  whatever  prop- 
erty, was  owned  by  this  company  was  the  result  of  profits  made  in 
the  company. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Profit  and  increase  in  value  of  their  properties. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  that  was  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly;  certainly. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  practically  the  whole  of  that  property  was 
the  result — I  repeat  it  again — of  profit  made  in  the  company  over 
and  above  the  dividends  that  had  been  drawn  out? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  they  were  very  small. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Caiiiegie  ever  suffered  for  the 
need  of  anything  during  that  time. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Some  of  the  rest  of  us,  perhaps,  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  lived  in  comfort,  and  I  hope  you  did  ako. 
Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  this  entire  property  at  that  rate  was,  as  you  ?ay, 
the  result  of  the  profits  made  in  the  business.  Do  you  remember 
anything  about  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  little;  but  I  may  point  out  something  else  to 
you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  be  delighted,  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Schwab.  At  the  time  we  began  leasing  and  acquiring  ore 
properties,  many  years  before  the  consolidation  of  the  company,  we 
acquired  those  ore  properties  at  10  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  G>CKRAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  gradually  increased,  and  very  rapidly  in- 
creased each  year,  so  that  the  four  hundred  or  five  hundred  or  six 
hundred  riiillion  tons  of  ore  we  had  represented  a  very  large  profit 
as  anjr  other  mining  industry  will  that  turns  out  well  and  for  which 
there  is  a  large  demand.    Do  not  forget  that  in  reckoning  the  profits. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Not  at  all.  Let  me  see  if  this  is  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  industry  at  that  time :  The  rails  and  the 
products  which  had  been  selling  at  $17  or  $18  a  ton  at  a  profit,  aft^r 
the  consolidation  of  these  several  minor  companies  into  the  few 
larger  companies  about  1899 — ^I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1899 — was 
followed  by  a  jump  in  price  to  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  A  return  in  price,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  correct 
you. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Schwab.  A  return  in  price;  was  followed  by  a  return  in  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  you  could  say  with  equal  truth  a  return  to  a 
price  of  $60  or  $70  a  ton,  if  such  a  price  had  been  fixed  by  the  combi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So,  if  you  do  not  mind,  I  will  choose  the  word 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  mind  very  much. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Let  us  compromise  and  put  it  both  ways. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  has  remained  at  $28  a  ton  since  the  formation  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  all  the  time,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  production.    Am  I  right  about  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  correct. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  in  1901,  when  there  was  an  announcement  or 
threat  that  there  would  be  some  competition  through  Mr.  Carnegie's 
going  into  the  tubing  business,  the  Carnegie  company  going  into  it, 
there  was  another  consolidation  in  which  they  were  all  merged  in  one 
company,  and  the  price  continued  the  same? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  correct. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  I  understand  that  in  these  processes  of  con- 
solidation your  stock  was  taken  in  at  $150.  Now,  since  the  orginiza- 
tion  of  the  steel  trust,  or  the  steel  company — I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
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United  States  Steel  Corporation — with  which*  you  are  identified, 
stocks  and  bonds  were  issued,  were  they  not,  for  all  this  stock  and  the 
bonds  of  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  stock  of  our  company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes,  that  was  by  prererred  stock  and  bonds  both? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Correct  me,  then. 

Mr.  Schwab.  How? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  were  you  paid  for  your  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Mr.  Carnegie  and  most  of  the  partners  were  paid  in 
bonds  for  both  their  bonds  and  stock.  Some  of  tne  partners  were  paid 
in  part  bonds  and  part  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Preferred  and  common. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  there  was  an  issue  of  some  $550,000,000  in 
stock,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  of  that 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  you  from  memory. 

Mr.  CocBLRAN.  I  have  not  finished. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  do,  let  us  state  it.  I  was  going  to  ask  how 
much  of  that  was  issued  for  property  and  how  much  represented — 
well,  shall  we  say,  confidence  in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  which? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  common  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany; how  much  of  the  common  stock  was  actually  issued  for 
property? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  all  issued  for  property, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  of  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  that  is  my  recollection  of  it.  It  was  issued  in 
exchange  for  other  stock  which  represented  property.  That  is  a 
technical  question  that  you  can  probably  best  explain.  • 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  can  probably  best  explain  that,  the  technical 
part  of  it.  The  broad  statement  I  made  at  that  time,  and  I  make  it 
now.  Technically  I  do  not  know  how  you  interpret  it,  but  the  broad 
statement  I  make  is  that  the  physical  value  of  the  steel  corporation's 
properties  at  the  time  of  its  organization  was  equal  to  its  capital 
stocK.    I  can  not  make  it  any  plamer  than  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  mere  consolidation  of  these  companies  re- 
sulted in  a  very  jSfreat  increase  in  the  total  amount 

Mr.  Schwab.  Total  amount  of  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  securities  issued  against  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  so  with  every  company  that  has  been  in  the 
steel  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  now,  that  is  the  point  I  want  to  reach.  The 
mere  fact  of  consolidation,  then,  in  itself,  is  represented  by  some  por- 
tion, and  a  considerable  portion,  of  the  stock  that  was  issued;  in 
other  words,  you  have  capitalized  the  mere  fact  of  consolidation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  say  that.    I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  ask  you. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  there  was  a  very  large  increase  of  the  capi- 
tal on  the  mere  consolidation. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  must  appreciate  that  the  Carnegie  company, 
with  $160,0005000  of  stock  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  steel 
company,  was  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  $160,000,000,  and  that  is 
why  the  stock  was  increased. 

Mr.  Caldebhead.  You  mean  you  capitalized  the  actual  property? 

Mr.  Schwab.  When  we  capitalized  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company 
we  did;  we  were  a  partnership  before  that 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  When  you  issued  the  stock  of  the  Carnegie  com- 
pany, two  years  before  this  consolidation,  you  capitalized  it  then  for 
all  it  was  worth,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  then  sold  it  within  two  years  at  an  advance  of 
60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no;  we  did  not.  We  sold  the  stock  at  an  ad- 
Vance  of  50.  That  would  be  an  advance  of  25  per  cent  on  the 
i^hole 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  50  per  cent  on  the  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  you  asked  me  how  much  advance  there  was  on 
the  nroperty? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  misunderstood  you,  then. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  how  much  additional 
securities  were  issued  against  the  mere  fact  of  consolidation.  Now,  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  your  stock  was  increased  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  said  so 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  stock,  but  not  the  value. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  May  I  interrupt  for  a  moment?  Will  the  witness  be 
heard  again  after  we  adjourn  at  12  o'clock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  hope  not.    Can  you  let  me  off,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  the  gentleman 
had  gone  pretty  thoroughly  into  it. 

The  Chahiman.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  are  material 
that  we  want  to  ask  before  we  get  through. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Schwab,  Task  you  this  again,  now.  You  were 
given  50  per  cent  more  stock  than  you  had  issued  yourselves;  that  is 
to  say,  you  took  in  payment  the  steel  stock  and  bonds? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  50  per  cent  more  than  the  stocks  you  put  in. 
How  much  common  stock  was  given  for  all  that — how  much  common 
stock  was  there  in  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  give  you  that  for  the  reason — ^it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  record. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  it  is,  it  will  save  time. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  each  of  the  partners  in  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany had  the  option  to  take  these  dinerent  things,  but  I  can  not  tell 
you  from  memory  which  things  they  took. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tell  us  what  the  option  was;  what  was  the  option 
each  partner  got? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  The  option  of  each  partner  was  that  he  could  accept 
his  pay  all  in  bonds  or  half  bonds  and  half  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  to  say  that  each  partner  had  the  choice 
of  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  some  took  common 
stock 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  will  not  say  each  partner — ^the  minority  part- 
ners, up  to  a  given  amount. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  have  this  committee  understand  that 
partners  who  were  given  choice  between  taking  bonds  and  common 
stock  took  common  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  misstated  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Let  me  put  this  clearly.  Mr.  Carnegie  would  accept 
nothing  but  bonds 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  bonds  did  he  get? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  will  have  to  ask  him  that;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  did  you  take  for  your  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  took  a  certain  number  of  bonds.  I  took  bonds  for 
my  bonds,  and  my  recollection  is — I  am  not  sure — that  I  took  part 
bonds  and  part  stock  for  my  stock. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  stock? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Some  preferred  and  some  common. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  want  to  get  the  proportion. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  remember  it 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  You  can  not  state  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  state  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  could,  I  suppose 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  I  looked  it  up  Ihave  no  doubt  I  could. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  very  important? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  state  what  the  purport  of  it  is.  I  think  it 
is  very  important  in  this  inquiry.  I  want  to  show,  if  I  may,  I  want 
to  ask  this  witness  whether  the  mere  fact  of  this  consolidation  and 
the  right  practically  to  be  able  to  charge  $28  a  ton  was  valued  in 
the  incorporation  at  $550,000,000. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  not  valued  at  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  a  conclusion,  and  he  has  given  you  the  fact 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  given  you  all  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  take  a  recess  now,  and  we  will  ask 
you  to  come  back  here  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Could  you  not  excuse  me? 

The  Chairman.  We  will  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

after  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab,  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  can  tell  us 
the  price  of  the  production  of  steel  abroad? 

Ikfr.  Schwab.  Merely  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Chairman;  only  in  a 
general  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  seemed  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  about  it 
in  1890. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  try  to  have  to-day,  also. 

The  Chairman.  What  information  or  knowledge  have  you  now  on 
the  subject? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  give  you  the  same  detail  that  I  did  of 
iron  manufacture.  I  can  give  you  a  good  general  estimate  of  the 
cost  abroad.  For  example,  I  know  that  pig  iron  can  be  produced  in 
different  parts  of  Germany  at  from  $9.50  to  $12  a  ton  to-day,  depend- 
ing upon  the  location  and  character  of  the  pig. 

The  Chairman.  Against  $14  here? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  $14  to  $14.50  here.  I  think  the  freight  is 
about  $2.50  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  that  is,  the  German  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  mean  the  freight  from  Germany  is  $2.50  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir ;  not  much  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  converting  into  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  cost  of  converting  that  into  rails  in  Germany  is 
about  the  same  as  it  is  here. 

The  Chairman.  So  the  difference  in  cost  is  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  the  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  difference  in  cost  is  to-day  about  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  pig  iron. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  is  in  Germany.    How  about  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  England  is  probably  just  a  little  cheaper,  although 
it  is  not  widely  different.  If  they  get  their  ore  from  Spain,  they 
make  it  probably  about  the  same  as  Germany.  If  they  nave  local 
ores,  perhaps  they  make  it  a  little  cheaper. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  main  reason  for  the  additional  cost 
of  the  pig  iron  here  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Raw  materials  and  freights  being  higlicr. 

The  Chairman.  Their  iron  is  nearer  their  coal  mines? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  They  assemble  it  cheaper  than  we  do.  They 
assemble  their  materials  cheaper  than  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  they  do  it  any  cheaper  than  we 
can  at  Birmingham  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  we  do  it  cheaper  at  Birmingham  than  they  do 
in  England. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  cost  of  pig  iron  in  Birmingham 
would  be  less  than  the  cost  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  know  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  converting  the  steel  is  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  Birmingham  it  is  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  other  branches 
of  the  steel  industry  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  What  one,  for  example? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  any. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  you.  I  am  here  for 
that  purpose.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  you  any  information  you 
desire. 

The  ChairMx\n.  What  do  you  say  about  billets? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Billets  and  rails  are  nearly  in  the  same  class.  It 
costs  about  $1  a  ton  more  to  make  rails  than  to  make  billets;  other- 
wise there  is  no  difference. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  structural  steel? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Structural  steel  costs  about  $3  a  ton  more  to  make — 
$3  to  $4  more  than  rails.  Steel  plates  likewise  are  in  about  the  same 
class. 

The  Chairman.  Tin  plates,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  give  any  information  about  them. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  pretty  full  information  about  those. 
What  else  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  steel  lines? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  have  covered  the  field  pretty  well,  unless  you  go 
into  si)ecialties.  I  mean  by  specialties  tools,  forgings,  axles,  wheels, 
and  minor  branches  of  the  steel  industry.  Other  than  that  ^ou  have 
covered  the  field  pretty  well.  I  can  not  give  much  information  about 
wire.     I  have  been  out  of  touch  with  that  for  some  years. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  make  wire  rods? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  information  you  can  give  us  with  ref- 
erence to  the  steel  industry  we  shall  be  glad  to  have. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  there  is  anything  specific  you  want  to  know — any 
specific  question  you  will  ask  me,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  to  answer 
you. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  You  were  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  from  1901  to  1905  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  With  other  things 
remaining  equal,  would  the  removal,  in  part  or  in  whole,  of  the  duty 
on  steel  rails  affect  the  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  want  to  answer  that  question,  because  it  is  a  very 
important  one — a  question  to  which  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  is  the  gist  of  this  whole  thing.  This  is  my  opinion  only. 
With  every  condition  equal,  a  steel  rail  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in 
the  United  States  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  cost  of  making 
a  steel  rail  depends  entirely  on  two  things,  and  only  two  things. 
The  first  is  raw  material  and  the  second  is  labor,  ana  nothing  else 
enters  into  it.  Give  us  the  same  conditions  with  reference  to  raw 
material  and  labor  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  rails  will  cost 
us  the  same,  and  we  will  not  need  any  tariff;  but  if  you  want  to 
keep  the  transportation  cost  up,  if  you  want  to  keep  supplies  up, 
the  refractories  and  the  numerous  things  that  go  into  steel,  the 
main  cost  of  which  is  labor;  and  you  want  to  conserve  your  rnAv  ma- 
terials, which  has  been  a  much  agitated  subject  recently,  you  will  have 
to  protect  us  with  a  tariff  or  put  us  in  the  same  situation  they  are 
abroad. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  you,  simply  as  a  business  proposition — I 
asked  you  that  question  simply  as  a  leader  to  another  question — is 
the  price  of  steel  rails  fixed  lor  the  world  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  fixed  by  the  International  Rail  Syndicate  in 
London  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  it  is,  I  know  nothing  of  it,  and  I  know  I  manu- 
facture rails  and  I  am  not  a  part  of  it.  I  mean  I  have  never  heard 
of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  that,  but  I  want  to  read  a  statement  from  our 
consular  report,  and  I  would  like  your  opinion  or  your  knowledge 
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in  regard  to  it.  It  is  an  official  report  of  the  United  States  consul, 
who  IS  quoting  from  a  book  by  Mr.  J.  Stephen  James  on  the  steel 
industry,  and  he  says  finally : 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  tlie  German  Steel  Syndicate,  and  the 
International  Rail  Syndicate,  which  last  has  its  headquarters  In  London,  con- 
trols the  output  of  some  4,0CK),000  tons  of  rails  annually  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Have  you  any  knowledge  concerning  that  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  heard  of  the  two  syndicates,  the  Grerman  Steel 
Syndicate  and  the  Ihtemational  Rail  Syndicate.  They  are  well 
known  all  over  Europe.  As  to  the  alliance  between  those  two  syndi- 
cates and  the  Steel  Corporation  I  know  nothing,  nor  have  I  heard  of 
anything. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  1905,  when  you  were  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  there  were  shipments  of  steel  rails  made  from 
Baltimore  as  low  as  $18.60  a  ton. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  iHiLL.  Was  there  any  profit  to  the  company  on  that  shipment! 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  say,  except  that  I  know  this,  that  in  1901, 
when  I  was  president  of  the  Steel  Corporation,  the  conditions,  a^J  they 
existed  in  1901,  as  I  think  I  said  before  the  Industrial  Commission, 
the  removal  of  the  entire  tariff  would  not  hurt  us.  I  want  to  point 
out  distinctly  and  clearly  as  I  did  in  the  explanation  of  my  cost  this 
morning,  that  the  conditions  between  that  time  and  the  present  time 
have  very  materially  changed.  If  we  want  to  go  back  to  those  con- 
ditions and  put  our  raw  materials  in  at  those  low  figures  and  reduce 
our  labor  and  other  expenses  as  we  did  at  that  time,  personally  I 
would  not  care  whether  there  was  a  tariff  or  not. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Since  1901  the  uniform  price  of  steel  rails  in  the  United 
States  has,  without  any  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,  been  $28  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right.  It  was  fixed,  I  think,  along  about — I 
can  not  be  sure  about  this — 1895  or  1896  originally,  but  about  that 
time  the  price  of  $28  per  ton  for  steel  rails  was  fixed  by  agreement 
of  all  the  rail  manufacturers  in  this  country,  or  most  of  them.  It 
went  along  until  this  great  break  came  in  1897  or  1898 — I  am  not  sure 
of  that  year — and  that  continued  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  price  of 
rails  was  again  fixed  at  $28  at  that  time,  and  it  has  never  changed. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  all  parties  are  selling  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Absolutely,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  does  it  come  about  that  steel  rails  have  for  the  last 
five  years  remained  at  $28  without  any  collusion  with  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  tell  you.  Take  the  present  times  as  the  best 
illustration.  There  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  rails  in  the  United 
States  to-day — I,  for  example,  as  a  rail  manufacturer,  feel  that  if  I 
were  to  vary  that  price  of  $28  for  rails,  which  seems  to  have  been 
reco^ized  by  all  rail  manufacturers  as  a  fair  price,  and  giving  a  fair 
profit — if  I  were  to  vary  that  10  cents  a  ton  to-day  I  would  precipi- 
tate a  steel  war,  to  use  such  a  word  or  expression,  that  would  result 
in  running  my  works  without  any  profit.  Everybody,  by  tacit  and 
mutual  understanding,  feel  the  same  thing  about  that.  I  would  not 
vary  the  price  of  my  rails  under  any  circumstances,  not  if  I  knew  it 
was  to  get  100,000  tons  in  orders,  for  the  reason  that  my  com- 
petitor next  door  would  put  the  price  down  to  $1  a  ton,  or  half 
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a  dollar  a  ton  even,  and  we  would  be  in  a  position  where  we  would  be 
running  without  any  profit  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  absolute  uniformity  for  the  last  few  years  in 
price  of  steel  rails  at  $28  is  without  agreement? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HnjL,.  Without  collusion  between  the  parties? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.    I  will  say 

Mr.  Hnx  (interrupting).  Now,  in  1901,  when  you  were  president 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  shiploads  of  rails  were  sent 
to  Vladivostok  and  to  the  East  for  construction  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Hhj..  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  the  price  was? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.  If  I  knew,  I  would  very  gladly  state.  I  can 
probably  get  the  information.    My  recollection  is 

Mr.  Hnji.  I  want  to  say,  frankly,  the  prices  in  Baltimore  were  on 
the  left-over  end  of  an  Argentine  contract  from  some  previous  years, 
an  imfinished  contract. 

Mr.  Schwab.  1  think  the  price  was  about  $21  at  Baltimore,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  HHiL.  There  were  two  shipments,  one  at  $21.80  and  one  at 
$18.60. 

Mr.  Schwab.  My  best  recollection  was  it  was  about  $21.  For  years 
I  have  exported  great  quantities  of  rails,  and  similar  things  during 
that  period,  at  low  prices,  without  profit,  or,  at  least,  with  very  little 
profit,  because  it  enabled  me  to  make  my  home  product  just  that  much 
cheaper.  That  is  an  old  argument,  and  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  that, 
but  it  is  a  true  one. 

Mr.  Hill.  While  you  were  president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  was  there  any  agreement  made  with  the  United  States  Steel 
CJompany  that  it  would  not  ship  abroad  tin  plate  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  the  previous  years  if  a  certain  amount  of  black  plate  were 
bought  from  them  by- the  Welsh  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  heard  that  statement  before,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  was  no  agreement  between  the  United  States  Steel 
CJompany  and  any  foreign  concern  during  your  term? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  there  any  international  agreement  with  reference 
to  wire  nails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  agreement  with  reference  to  any  manufactured 
article  of  the  steel  corporation  while  I  was  its  president. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  very  glad  you  know  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Schwab,  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  Ger- 
many is  considerably  higher  than  it  is  in  England,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  not  so  much  difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  transportation  charge  to  the  furnace 
for  ore  and  coke  much  higher  than  it  is  in  England? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  Germany? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  the  mines  were  not  located  so  conven- 
iently for  manufacture. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Those  with  which  T  am  familiar,  in  Lorraine  and 
in  Lnxembiirff,  have  their  coal  and  coke  very  close  together.  They 
make  about  the  cheapest  pig  iron  in  that  part  of  Germany  of  any. 
The  materials  to  make  pig  iron  are  not  widely  separated  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  England  it  is  necessary  for  a  good  many  of 
the  plants  there  to  bring  their  ore  from  Spain,  is  it  not  ? 

Air.  Schwab.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  cost  of  transportation  high? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  so  high.  Of  course,  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
so  transported.  Large  manufacturers  at  Cardiff  and  tnrough  that 
part  of  Wales  bring  their  ore  there  cheaper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  you  gave  us  this  morning  of  the  cost 
of  making  pig  iron  and  steel  rails  was  the  cost  without  any  profit 
to  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was.  I  want  to  make  one  correction  about  that, 
that  I  think  I  neglected  to  state  this  morning,  and  that  is  that  the 
cost  which  I  gave  you  was  the  Bessemer  steel  rail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  was? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  the  Bessemer  steel  rail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Instead  of  the  open-hearth? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  this  morning  you  did  not  want  to 
make  a  comparison  of  the  two,  and  I  do  not  want  you  to  do  so  unless 
you  can;  but  if  you  can  do  so,  will  you  state  whether  the  Bessemer 
rail  costs  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  open-hearth  rail  costs  about  $2  a  ton  more  than 
the  Bessemer  rail  costs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  you  mind  describing  to  the  committee 
the  difference  in  the  process  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  technically  describing  it? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  as  few  words  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Raw  pig  iron  contains  about  3  to  4  per  cent  of  carlK)n 
and  1  to  2  per  cent  of  silicon.  Steel  contains  only  a  trace  of  these 
two  elements.  In  order  to  make  steel,  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove 
the  carbon  and  silicon.  In  the  Bessemer  converter  they  are  removed 
by  the  introduction  of  air,  which  combines  with  the  carbon  and  sili- 
con in  the  pig  iron  and  burns  them  out,  producing  steel.  In  tho 
open-hearth  process  the  carbon  and  silicon  in  the  pig  iron  are  re- 
moved by  contact  with  oxygen  in  iron  ore;  that  is,  liquid  iron  ore  is 
brought  into  contact  with  liquid  pig  iron,  and  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  carbon  and  silicon  and  produces  steel.  Those  are  the  two 
processes,  briefly  described. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  making  the  Bossemer  steel,  you  put  the  molten 
iron  into  the  converter  and  blow  the  air  into  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  process  takes  how  long? 

Mr.  Schwab.  For  a  single  heat? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  For  a  single  heat  in  the  open-hearth  process  you 
put  it  into  a  converter 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  No;  in  a  furnace.  Then  you  boil  it. 
You  boil  it  in  contact  with  oxygen  in  some  form. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  does  that  process  take? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Ten  to  twelve  hours. 

Mr.  Unuerwood.  Now,  the  duplex  process? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  combination  of  the  two.  They  remove  part 
of  the  silicon  in  the  Bessemer  converter  and  part  of  it  in  the  open- 
hearth.    That  is  the  practice  in  Alabama. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Tne  duplex  process  would  be  more  costly  than 
the  Bessemer  and  less  costly  than  the  open-hearth? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  would  it  take  to  boil  it  out  in  the  duplex 
process? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  half  the  time  it  would  take  in  the  open- 
hearth  process. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  it  is  the  length  of  time  your  furnaces  are  en- 
gaged in  operating  these  different  processes  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence in  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  entirely.  The  cost  of  making  pig  iron  in  the 
Bessemer  converter  is  more  expensive  than  the  cost  of  making  pig 
iron  for  the  basic.  Pig  for  Bessemer  must  contain  phosphorus,  while 
pig  iron  for  the  basic  may 

Mr.  Underwood  (interrupting).  That  is  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
cost  of  your  ore? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  cheaper  ores  can  be  used  for  the  basic  proc- 
ess and  the  more  costljr  ores  must  be  used  for  the  Bessemer? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  price  that  you  gave  of  making  pi^  iron 
in  Germany  and  in  England  was  the  actual  cost  without  counting  in 
anything  for  the  profit  of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  &;hwab.  It  was. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  the  freight  rates  from  Germany  to 
this  country  on  pig  iron  at  $2.50. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  approximate.    It  varies  very  much. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  understand  that.  Approximately,  what 
is  it  from  England? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  it  is  about  the  same — ^$2,  probably. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  steel  rails,  what  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  nearly  the  same— from  $2  to  $3.  I  have  seen 
it  much  higher  and  have  seen  it  much  less,  but  that  is  probably  an 
average  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  regard  to  competition  at  present  in  steel  rails 
or  pig  iron — I  mean  material  competition — by  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers with  this  country,  is  there  any  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  for  this  reason:  As  a  rule  the  buyers  of  rails  in 
this  country  want  to  ^et  their  rails  from  the  people  who  patronize 
their  railroads.    A  railroad  in  this  country  would  naturally  rather 

f)ay  a  dollar  more  for  its  rails  from  a  man  who  manufactures  on  its 
ine  of  railroad,  and  therefore  there  is  not  much  competition  in  rails 
in  this  country.  The  competition  in  rails  is  in  countries  where  we 
have  a  mutual  field  of  competition — South  American,  Siberia,  or 
similar  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  that  same  condi- 
tion is  true  as  to  pig  iron,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  not  much  consumption  of  pig  iron  there. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  figuring  the  pig  iron  in  this  estimate  which 
you  made,  you  figured  on  the  molten  pig  iron  carried  to  the  str^el 
plant. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  difference  in  cost  is  very  little.  It  is  not  over  IQ 
cents  a  ton.  It  costs  about  10  cents  a  ton — from  10  to  15  cents  a  ton — 
to  cast  molten  pig  iron  into  cold  pig. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  removing  it  from  the  stock 
house? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  the  furnace  to  the  casting.  It  is  all  done  by 
machinery,  and  the  loading  of  it  in  the  cars  after  cast  will  be  covered 
by  the  10  or  15  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron  bars,  as  compared 
with  steel  bars,  is  it  cheaper  or  more  expensive  to  produce  steel  bars 
than  iron  bars? 

Mr.  Schwab,  If  you  were  to  produce  iron  bars  from  pig  iron  it 
would  cost  more  than  steel  bars  would  cost;  but  iron  bars  are  not 
produced  in  that  way.  Iron  bars  are  produced  to-day  by  the  pur- 
chase of  old  iron  scrap  that  has  accumulated  over  many  years  of  iron 
manufacture,  that  has  no  real  use  for  market,  and  so  they  are  able 
to  produce  iron  bars  somewhat  cheaper  to-day  than  they  can  produce 
steel  bars. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  another  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  I 
notice  that  in  the  world's  production  of  pi^  iron  the  production  in 
Germany  has  developed  very  much  more  rapidly  than  it  has  in  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  believe  the  world's  production  for  1907  was 
about  61,000,000  tons.  Great  Britain  produced  about  11,000,000  tons 
and  Grermany  about  13,000,000  tons,  whereas  in  1900  Great  Britain 
produced  8,000,000  tons  and  Germany  8,000,000  tons.  Is  the  cost  of 
production  in  German  any  greater  than  in  Great  Britain,  so  that  the 
cost  has  brought  about  the  development  of  the  German  production 
so  much  in  excess  of  the  British  production  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  I  will  give 
you  my  view  on  it  very  generallv.  The  Germans  have  made  the 
OTeatest  advance  in  economic  metallurgy  of  any  nation  in  this  world 
during  the  last  five  years.  They  have  utilized  their  by-products  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  manufacturing  nation.  Not  onlv 
that,  but  they  have  developed  their  mechanical  appliances  with  ref- 
erence to  manufacturing  to  an  extent  that  no  other  nation  has,  and 
they  have  developed  their  quality  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
nation  during  these  past  five  years.  In  other  words,  manufacturing 
in  Germany  five  years  ago  seems  to  have  had  a  complete  renaissance, 
and  thev  have  advanced  very  much  more  rapidly  than  any  othftc 
nation  for  the  reasons  1  have  given.  For  two  reasons,  the  first,  the 
very  excellent  technical  education  of  their  metallurgical  engineers  in 
Germany;  the  second  and  most  important,  the  labor  conditions  in 
Germany  as  compared  with  the  conditions  in  England.  I  think  the 
labor  conditions  m  England  are  the  worst  of  any  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing coimtries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Worse  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  delicate  subject  to  talk  about.  I  would 
rather  say  nothing  about  it.    I  mean  for  the  manufacturer,  making 
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cost  higher,  difficulty  of  getting  production  per  man,  and  the  diffi- 
culty 01  introducing  modem  machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  during  the  last  decade  the 
German  Government  has  not  given  to  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  products  a  bounty? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  speak  of  that.  But  I  do  know  that  no  gov- 
ernment in  the  world  has  given  its  manufacturers  in  iron  and  steel 
the  same  encouragement  and  advantages  that  Germany  has  given. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that  bounty  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  speak  of  the  bounty.  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  to  know  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  know  there  is  a  bounty? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  do  not  know  the  amount? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  I  asked  the  question  was  to  find  out  if 
the  large  exportation  that  has  come  from  Germany  and  gone  into 
competition  with  England  was  not  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the  bounty 
given  by  the  German  Government. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  advance  in  German  steel  manufacture  in  the 

Sast  few  years  has  been  on  account  of  the  untiring  effort  of  the 
rerman  Government  in  every  way,  in  its  diplomatic  and  consular 
service  throughout  the  world,  to  push  and  promote  German  manufac- 
tures. Wherever  you  go,  to  South  America  or  any  part  of  the  world, 
you  will  find  the  whole  country  and  its  consular  service,  and  every 
part  of  it,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  German  steel  goods  and  inter- 
esting themselves  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  were  to  write  a  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff  here,  and  do  not  give  the  minimum  rate  to  any  country  that 
gave  a  bounty  for  the  development  of  their  produtts,  would  not  that 
relieve  us  to  a  great  extent  from  German  competition  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  would  have  to  think 
about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  come  to  a  conclusion  about  it,  I  will  be 
glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  new  thought,  and  I  have  not  considered  it 
at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  consider  that  question, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  material  one. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is,  indeed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  sale  of  your 
steel  rails  abroad.     You  sold  a  large  amount  abroad? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  very  large,  no.  I  can  not  give  you  the  figures 
offhand.  You  no  doubt  have  the  figures  here.  They  are  a  matter 
of  record,  but  it  is  not  a  very  large  quantity.  When  I  say  abroad, 
I  mean  all  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
.  Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  gone  into  the  European  countries  with 
rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  very  few,  at  least. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  has  been  in  the  Orient? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Countries  open  to  competition;  yes.  The  tariff  of 
Germany  and  France  and  Austria  is  so  high  we  can  not  ship  the 
products  in  there. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  you  can  not  get  into  French  markets 
is  that  France  applies  her  maximum  rate  against  American  iron  and 
steel  products? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  she  gives  Belgium  and  England  her  mini- 
mum rate  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  that  may  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  had  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  bill, 
by  which  we  could  get  the  French  minimum  rate,  would  not  there 
be  an  opportunity 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  There  might  be.  That  is  a  new 
thought  for  me,  I  must  confess,  and  I  have  not  considered  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  your  opinion  about  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  think  about  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  company  does  not  make  any  pig  iron  for 
sale  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  Bethlehem  Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  export  any  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  vou  know  anything  about  the  exportation  of 
piff  iron  in  recent  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  other  question  I  desire  to  ask.  In 
answer  to  the  chairman,  you  stated  there  were  some  other  products  of 
iron  and  steel  which  you  made  besides  steel  rails.  Will  you  enumer- 
ate those  and  give  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  of  those? 

Mr.  Schwab.  One  of  the  most  important  is  steel  plates.  Another 
very  important  item 

Mr.  Underwood  (interrupting).    Give  the  cost  as  you  go. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  cost  of  plates  and  the  cost  of  all  steel  structural 
shapes — that  is,  rolled  products — in  round  figures,  is  about  $3  a  ton 
above  the  cost  of  rails.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  specifications  and 
qualifications  with  reference  to  these  special  grades  of  steel  that 
make  their  cost  very  considerable,  but  I  am  taking  the  common  stand- 
ard shapes.  I  mean  by  that,  columns  for  buildings,  girders  for  build- 
ings, or  plates  for  ships,  or  any  similar  line,  and  you  can  reckon  that 
as  a  general  thing  the  cost  is  about  $3  to  $4  a  ton  above  that  of  rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  also  make  car  wheels? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  cost  of  those? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  great  variety  of  cost.  Common  cast-iron 
wheels  are  made  at  very  low  cost,  while  the  steel-rolled  wheels  are 
three  times  the  cost  of  cast-iron  wheels.  If  you  will  specify  a  spwific 
kind,  I  can  give  you  the  cost. 

Mr.  Undeuwood,  What  is  the  difference  between  this  country  and 
your  foreign  competitors,  the  English  manufacturers,  on  those  items? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  give  it;   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  not  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  ScHW^AB.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  that. 
The  important  factors  are  those  I  have  given  you — structural  shapes 
of  all  sorts,  bars,  and  rails.  Steel  wire  I  ?m  not  now  sufficiently 
familiar  with  to  give  any  data. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Could  this  committee,  if  it  sees  proper  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  steel  rails  and  pig  iron,  taking  the  figures  you  have  given 
to  base  their  reductions  on,  safely  make  a  similar  reduction  on  the 
other  products? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  My  view  of  that  is  this ;  you  can  take  the 
tariff  off  altogether  if  you  want  to,  and  we  will  be  able  to  compete 
anywhere,  but  we  have  to  put  the  conditions  in  a  similar  form.  We 
have  to  put  labor  on  a  similar  basis.  If  you  will  go  into  the  detailed 
amount  of  labor  entering  into  the  cost  oi  making  steel  you  will  find 
it  is  practically  everythmg  but  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  in  the 
ground.  Reduce  those  labor  items  along  the  line — I  mean  the  labor 
of  all  the  people  who  furnish  fire  bricks  and  refractories  and  sup- 
plies and  waste  and  oil  and  coal,  and  everything  that  goes  into  the 
steel,  and  you  will  be  able  to  put  us  on  a  basis  with  our  natural  re- 
sources, putting  them  in  at  the  same  price  as  anybody  else's,  to  com- 
pete with  the  world  free,  and  it  will  make  a  very  radical  and  decided 
change  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  in  America. 

Mr.  Hn^.  Kight  on  that  very  point,  is  the  tariff  fairlj  balanced 
between  pig  iron  and  steel  rails?  With  $4  a  ton  on  pig  iron,  is  not 
the  remaining  $3.84  an  excessive  tariff  on  the  transferring  of  that 
into  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand.  I  would  have  to 
figure  that  a  little. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  kindly  look  over  the  iron  and  steel  schedule 
and  point  out  to  the  committee  in  writing  any  unbalanced  items,  in 
your  judgment? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  only  ones  with  which  I  am  familiar  are  the  ones 
I  have  mentioned,  and  those  are  the  important  items  which  I  have 
mentioned — structural  items,  rails,  and  so  forth.  I  think  the  differ- 
ential there  is  all  right. 

Mr.  HHiL.  That  is  the  duty  on  pig  iron  of  $4  is  fairly  adjusted  on 
bars  at  $3.10? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  difference  between  rails 
and  structural  steel  plates  and  similar  things. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  think  it  is  fairly  balanced? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  think  it  is  fairly  balanced  between  these  two 
things,  considering  the  cost  of  making  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  bal- 
ancing these  two  duties.  As  you  stated  a  while  ago,  almost  this  en- 
tire proposition  is  dependent  on  the  labor  cost,  except  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  morning  you  stated  the  cost  of  pig  iron 
was  $13.43? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Undei^wood.  Added  to  that  is  $7.70  for  converting  into  steel 
rails,  amounting  to  about  $21.50? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  right. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  the  duty  on  pig  iron  is  $4  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Four  dollars  stands  as  a  protective  tariff  to  pro- 
tect $13.43  worth  of  cost  of  product  of  the  pig  iron.  The  duty  on 
steel  rails  is  $7.84,  or  nearly  double  the  protective  duty  on  pig  iron, 
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and  jret  the  labor  cost  or  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  steel  above 
the  pig  iron  is  only  $7.50,  or  almost  half  as  much. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  the  cost  from  the  pig  iron  to  the  rails  is  all  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  it  is  from  the  ore. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron  is  made  up  very 
largely  of  the  raw  materials  in  the  ground.  If  you  will  remember 
it,  1  put  ore  at  $1  a  ton,  and  inasmuch  as  it  takes  three  tons  of  ore  to 
make  one  ton  of  steel  rails,  that  cuts  a  very  material  figure  in  the  c6st 
of  rails. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  UndeJrwood.  It  would  then  make  the  labor  cost  of  pig  iron 
stand  in  the  relative  proportion  of  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  have  to  figure  that.  This  I  do  know,  how- 
ever, that  the  cost  of  putting  pig  iron  into  rails  is  practically  all  labor 
in  one  form  or  another.  That  is,  you  may  say  I  charge  so  much  here 
for  material,  for  repairs,  and  so  forth,  but  analyzing  the  materials 
or  repairs  back  to  their  finality,  you  will  find  it  is  all  labor,  and  so 
every  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the  rails  is  nothing  but  labor 
after  you  get  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  another  proposition  you  have  left  out  of 
your  statement.  If  a  man  has  his  money  invested  in  any  concern  he 
should  sell  his  product  at  a  reasonable  profit 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  think  is  a  fair  proposition  to  add 
to  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  steel  rails  for  a  fair  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer, considering  the  amount  of  his  investment? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  tell  you.  I  believe  that  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  unless  a  man  can  see  a  profit  of  20  or  25  per  cent  a  year  he  had 
better  keep  out,  for  the  reason  that  changes  in  the  methods  have 
necessitated  such  frequent  and  radical  changes  in  plants  that  the 
charge-off  each  year  for  changes  and  depreciation  are  very  much 
greater  than  people  not  in  the  Dusiness  possibly  dream  of.  I  could 
state  to  you  many  illustrations  of  that.  During  my  superintendence 
of  the  Braddock  Works  in  five  years  I  rebuilt  the  converting  depart- 
ment three  times.  Therefore  the  ordinary  charge  of  5  per  cent  for 
depreciation  will  not  nearly  cover  the  investment.  I  think  that  in 
any  manufacturing  you  ought  to  have  at  least  25  per  cent.  I  think 
where  you  consider  steel  from  the  ore  down,  where  you  mine  the  ore 
and  manufacture  the  coke,  and  do  all  those  things  incidental  to  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  25  per  cent  is  not  a  sufficient  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Twenty-five  per  cent  there  would  include  the 
profit  on  the  mining  of  the  ore,  the  production  of  the  coke,  and  mak- 
ing it  into  pig  iron,  and  the  production  of  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  mean  if  I  bought  my  ores  to  start  to  make  steel  I 
ou^ht  to  have  25  per  cent  profit  on  it,  but  I  do  not  think  manufac- 
turing will  pay  that,  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  will  be  the  experi- 
ence of  people  long  in  the  art  that  it  should  not  pay  much  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  you  are  right,  but  in  adjusting  the  profits 
we  have  to  consider  other  people  in  the  ore  business  who  are  entitled 
to  a  profit,  and  we  have  to  consider  those  profits  in  fixing  the  rate. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  understand  that. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  But  25  per  cent — ^I  do  not  know  what  the  steel 
plant  would  cost. 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  grow  more  costly  each  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  if  you  can  give  the  committee  a  statement 
of  your  plant 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  sav  what  it  would  cost  to  erect  a  plant 
to  make  steel  rails  at  a  profit,  and  then  tell  us  how  much  a  ton  should 
be  added  for  profit,  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.  •  The  latest 
plant  built  in  the  United  States  I  have  just  built  at  Bethlehem.  We 
produce  only  600  tons  of  rails  a  day  and  about  1,000  tons  of  struc- 
tural steel  in  this  plant.  That  is  a  total  production  of  1,500  tons  of 
steel  a  day.  The  cost  of  the  bare  plant — that  is,  not  the  blast  fur- 
nace, but  from  the  pig  iron  to  tne  finished  product — was  about 
$15,500,000.  That  included  no  working  capital.  We  have  spent  on 
that  plant,  in  working  capital  and  plant,  approximately  $21,000,000 — 
$20,000,000  to  $21,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  with  reference  to  that  plant,  which  is  a 
modem  plant  and  up  to  date,  I  want  you  to  state,  if  you  can,  how 
much  should  be  added  to  a  ton  of  steel  to  give  you  a  25  per  cent 
profit  on  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  have  to  figure  that.    Shall  I  do  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  can  do  it 

Mr.  Schwab.  Let  u§  take  the  cost  of  that  plant  at  21  million 
dollars.    These  are  facts  with  which  I  am  familiar.    Twenty-five 

fer  cent  of  the  cost  of  that  plant  is  approximately  4  million  dollars. 
f  you  divide  that  by  about  one-hall  a  million  tons  a  vear  of  steel 
output,  which  is  about  the  output  of  that  plant  in  rails  and  struc- 
tural steel,  it  amounts  to  $8  a  ton.  Taking  4  million  dollars  of  profit, 
that  ought  to  be  earned  on  a  21-million-dollar  plant,  and  divide  that 
by  the  tons  it  will  produce  annually,  and  it  amounts  to  just  $8  a  ton. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  one  thing  more.  This  is  hardly 
a  fair  computation,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  hasty  one.  I  took  no 
profit  on  the  blast  furnace  for  this  plant,  which  we  already  had. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Take  a  similar  case  and  put  in  your  mind,  if  you 
can,  a  modem,  up-to-date  blast  furnace,  fairly  situated  in  the  country 
to  do  business,  and  estimate  the  cost  of  building  and  construction 
of  that  blast  furnace,  and  then  see  what  should  be  added  to  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  to  produce  the  amount  of  profit  necessary. 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  pig  iron  for 
this  reason,  that  the  frequent  renewals  or  changing  of  plant  is  not 
so  necessary  as  it  is  in  the  making  of  steel,  because  blast  furnaces 
have  not  changed  a  great  deal,  as  you  well  know.  I  will  do  the  best 
I  can.  [The  witness  here  made  computations.]  I  should  say  $2  a 
ton,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  dollars  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  the  way  I  have  it  figured,  and  you  will  par- 
don me  if  I  have  made  a  mistake.  A  moaern  blast  furnace  costs 
about  one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  That  furnace  will  produce 
about  140,000  tons  in  a  year.  Twenty-five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of 
that  furnace  would  be  $300,000  a  year.  Three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  divided  by  140  is  something  over  $2.    That  is  probably  low, 
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for  the  reason  that  yon  can  not  isolate  a  blast  furnace.  It  is  not  fair 
to  take  a  single  item  like  a  blast  furnace  to  tell  what  the  cost  of  that 
individual  output  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  you  said  the  profit  ougHt  to  be  25 
l)er  cent  on  the  finished  product  was  because  you  recognized  that  the 
man  who  mined  the  ore  was  entitled  to  a  profit,  the  man  who  mined 
the  coal  was  entitled  to  a  profit,  and  the  man  who  was  producing  the 
coke  was  entitled  to  a  profit,  and  therefore 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  If  you  will  take  my  cost  as  given  this 
morning  I  think  you  will  find  there  is  some  profit  allowed  m  that  in 
this  particular.     I  put  ore  at  $1  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  you  claim  to  be  a  royalty  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  said  for  people  who  own  ore  it  was  worth  $1  a  ton 
to  mine  it.  It  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  If  you  buy  coke  at  a 
certain  price,  that  includes  the  cost  of  the  coal  at  the  mine. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  was  no  profit  in  your  statement  outside 
of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Cockran  has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  understand  whether  you  said  the  steel  mill  you  fig- 
ured on  produced  500  tons  a  day  of  steel  rails  and  a  thousand  tons  of 
structural  steel  in  addition. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  in  addition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  figured  that  in  your  estimate? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.  That  is  one-half  million  tons  a 
year,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  you  estimate,  or  will  you  estimate,  if  you 
can,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  as  between 
the  production  in  this  country  and  England  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  nota  great  deal  of  difference  in  the  labor 
cost  in  the  two  countries,  but  our  investment  in  a  plant  and  ma- 
chinery to  make  a  ton  is  very  much  greater  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  the  actual  difference  in  labor  between  the  two 
countries  is  not  very  marked.  The  difference  in  the  actual  cost  per 
ton  to-day  is  not  very  marked. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I'he  American  manufacturer  has  not  lost  any- 
thing by  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  his  plant?  He  has  a  more  mod- 
ern plant? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  the  manufacturer  gets  cheaper  labor.  He  pays 
higher  to-day  for  his  labor,  but  does  with  less  men  by  reason  of  tlie 
increased  cost  of  plant.  Tliat  is  the  difference.  We  operate  a  fur- 
nace with  probably  one-half  the  number  of  men,  but  pay  them  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  a  blast  furnace  that  will  produce  500 
tons  a  day 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  good  modern  furnace. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  be  the  difference  in  cost  in  building 
or  construction  of  that  plant  here  and  in  England? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  would  have  to  guess  at  that.  I  can  tell  what  it  is 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  what  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Our  cost  is  about  one  and  one-half  millions,  and  I 
should  say  theirs  is  about  one-half  million  dollars. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  They  build  their  plant  for  one-third  what 
you  do? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  Germany,  relatively? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Germany  is  rapidly  adopting  the  same  methods  and 
blast-furnace  practices  that  we  are,  with  reference  to  economies  in 
handling  the  materials,  but  they  have  gone  much  further  than  we 
have  in  the  introduction  of  the  use  of  their  waste  gases.  Germany 
was  the  first  country  to  use  their  waste  gases  for  the  development  of 
power,  which  makes  a  very  large  saving  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron. 
We  are  rapidly  adopting  it,  but  to  tell  me  truth,  we  are  following 
Germany  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  your  travels,  Mr.  Schwab,  have  you  ever  been  to 
Spain? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true  or  not  true  that  Spanish  iron  mines  are  situ- 
ated right  on  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  exactly  on  the  sea.  They  have  to  transport 
their  iron  by  rail  to  the  water. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  there  was  one  man  here  who 
testified  they  were  right  jam  up  against  the  sea. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  Spain? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  not  exactly  correct.  There  may  be  some 
mines  on  the  sea  that  I  do  not  Iniow  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  still  selling  steel  rails  at  home  at  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  are  selling  at  $30.    Ours  are  open-hearth  rails. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  cost  you  $21  and  something? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  Bessemer  rails  cost  $21. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  these  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  sav  $23.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  sell  them  for  abroad? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do  not  sell  any  abroad.  We  have  sold  a  few,  yes ; 
I  sold  some  to  Panama  and  some  to  Mexico,  I  think,  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  American  Bessemer  rails  selling  for 
here  at  home? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Twenty-eight  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  they  sell  for  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  tell 
you  about  what  they  are  selling  for.  I  should  suppose  they  are  sell- 
ing abroad  for  between  $26.50  and  $27. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  the  difference  was  in  home  con- 
sumption and  foreign  consumption  last  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  this  year  or  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  this  year  and  last  year — in  1907 — what  was 
the  difference  between  the  home  price  of  Bessemer  rails  and  the  ex- 
port price? 

Mr.  ScHWA^.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  the  price  last  year  was  about 
the  same  as  it  is  this  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  what  is  the 
greatest  discrepancy  there  ever  was  between  the  home  price  of  steel 
rails  and  the  foreign  price  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  greatest  discrepancy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  how  high  in  this  country  and  how  low  in 
Europe? 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  lower  did  American  manufactured  steel 
rails  sell  for  abroad  as  compared  with  what  they  sold  for  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  say  probably  $10;  I  am  not  sure  of  that, 
however ;  that  is  merely  a  guess. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  a  habitual  process  to  sell  them  cheaper  abroad,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir ;  and  a  very  wise  process. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  whether  it  is  wise  or  unwise.  I  am 
asking  for  a  fact. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  offered  that  information  gra- 
tuitously. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  realms  of  speculation.  I 
want  to  stick  to  facts.  The  reason  I  asked  that  last  question  was  that 
an  independent  manufacturer  here  testified  that  one  year  his  recol- 
lection was  that  the  difference  was  $6.80, 1  think.  When  you  say  you 
ought  to  have  25  per  cent  profit,  do  you  mean  that  the  gross  profit 
ought  to  be  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  as  between 
gross  and  net  profits,  however. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  net  profit  I  mean  your  profit  after  you  have  sub- 
tracted from  the  amount  of  money  that  you  get  for  the  article  every 
element  of  cost,  interest,  depreciation,  and  everything  counted  off. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Then  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  net  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  mean  we  should  have  25  per 
cent  manufacturing  profit  to  enable  us  to  charge  off  5  or  6  or  8  per 
cent  a  year  for  plant,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk,  first  and  last,  about 
reasonable  profits. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  it  on  a  net  profit,  after  all  sorts  of  costs  and  ex- 
penses and  everything  else  that  enters  into  the  cost  are  taken  out, 
what  profit  do  you  think  you  ought  to  get? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Fifteen  to  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Net  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  iir;  I  certainly  do.  I  do  not  think  you  would 
succeed  in  manufacturing  unless  you  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  net  profit. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am,  too. 

Mr.  Clark.  Clear,  clean  velvet,  as  the  boys  say. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  an  unfortunate  thing  about  the  steel  business, 
that  although  we  get  a  good  deal  of  profit,  we  do  not  get  much 
"velvet."    . 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  put  a  dollar's  worth  of  stuff  back  into  the 
plant,  you  are  just  as  well  off  as  if  you  put  it  in  your  pocket? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  would  make  a  very  liberal  reduction  for  cash. 
If  you  want  to  buy  my  plant,  I  will  make  you  a  very  liberal  discount 
for  cash. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  I  will  tackle  that  to-day.  What  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  is,  what  this  means  as  a  reasonable  profit.  You  say 
15  or  20  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  my  view  of  it 
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Mr.  Clark.  Just  from  your  general  information — ^I  suppose  you 
have  a  good  deal  of  it  one  way  or  another,  from  your  very  clear  state- 
ments in  your  testimony 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting]).  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  not  tnink  that  is  three  or  four  times  as  much 
as  the  average  business  in  the  nation,  outside  of  the  steel  business? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  manufacturing? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  the  whole  business  of  the  United 
States — manufacturing  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Bankmg  and  manufacturing  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things.  If  you  will  say  manufacturing,  it  is  my  opinion  that  in 
the  general  manufacturing  business  that  is  not  an  exorbitant  profit. 

1^.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  another  question  in  connection  with 
that.  Is  it  your  opinion  from  your  general  and  large  observation 
that  the  average  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  is  making  15  to 
20  per  cent  net? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To-day  he  is  not  making  anything. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  this  year;  this  is  a  Eepublican 
year.  [Laughter.]  Take  the  last  eleven  years  as  a  business  period, 
smce  the  revival  of  business — that  is  a  fair  phrase  to  use — ^what 
would  you  say  about  the  average  profit  of  manufacturing  in  this 
country,  not  counting  1908  as  a  specialty,  but  taking  that  in  connec- 
tion with  1897,  and  every  year  down  to  me  present  time?  How  much 
have  they  made,  would  you  say? 

Mr.  Schwab.  What  would  be  the  average  net  profits  of  all  manu- 
facturers? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  say  from  10  to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Nearly  everyone  has  come  in 
here  and  sworn — not  testified  under  oath,  because  we  only  began  to 
swear  them  here  a  day  or  two  ago — ^but  solemnly  asserted  that  none 
of  them  have  made  over  3  or  4  per  cent,  although  we  did  finally  per- 
suade one  man  to  testify  or  state  that  he  made  15  per  cent  on  gypsum. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  the  average  manu- 
facturer as  the  criterion  of  what  this  country  can  do  and  what  the 
profits  ought  to  be.  If  we  want  to  compete  with  foreign  manufac- 
turers in  foreign  countries,  we  must  do  so  not  with  the  average  manu- 
facturers, but  with  our  best  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  if  the  average  manufacturer  makes  15  or  20  per 
cent,  with  all  the  slovenliness  and  things  of  that  kind  that  are 
attached  to  some  people's  manufacturing  business 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  do  not  quote  me  correctly,  quite.  I  said  from  10 
to  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  10  to  15. per  cent.  If  the  average  manufac- 
turers, with  all  the  drawbacks  oi  a  large  number  of  people  being 
mixed  up,  incapables,  and  all,  have  made  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  then 
an  expert  business  man 

Mr.  Schwab.  He  ought  to  make  25  per  cent  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  would  make  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  He  ought  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  would  make  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  He  ought  to  make  25 — 20  to  25. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so,  too. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  And  he  ought  to. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  could  retain  the 
American  market  without  any  duty,  but  in  order  to  do  so  you  would 
have  to  reduce  the  basis  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Put  it  in  the  same  condition  they  have  it  abroad. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  you  reduce  the  cost  of  production  here,  what  item 
other  than  labor  enters  largely  into  the  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Raw  material  only. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  I  would  like  to  ask  you  is,  does  not  labor  enter 
more  largely  into  the  cost  of  production  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Of  course.  When  you  take  out  the  cost  of  your  raw 
materials,  there  is  no  other  cost  left  but  the  labor. 

Mr.  Gaines.  So  if  the  duty  were  removed  from  your  product  in 
order  for  you  to  retain  the  Ajnerican  market  and  compete  with  for- 
eim  manufacturers  the  cost  of  production  must  be  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Absolutely.    There  is  nothing  else  to  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Labor  being  the  largest  item  of  cost,  it  would  be  the 
first  thing  to  be  considered  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir.  It  does  not  mean  labor  in  the  steel  works 
only.  It  means  the  railroads  must  reduce  their  freight,  and  conse- 
quently their  labor.  Every  man  who  furnished  the  steel  works  any 
supplies,  whether  he  be  a  brickmaker  or  anything  else,  must  tie 
reduced  also.  You  must  get  all  your  supplies  cheaper,  and  every 
man  who  furnishes  you  those  supplies  must  get  his  labor  cheaper. 

Mr.  McCall.  You  mean  we  are  to  have  an  exact  reproduction  of 
the  situation  existing  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  To  compete  with  them,  we  must  have  similar  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  referred  to  this  year 
as  being  a  Republican  year.  Can  you  remember  ever  having  a  Demo- 
cratic year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  gentleman  has  been  so  courteous  and  kind,  I 
think  I  will  refrain  from  taking  any  part  in  that  argument. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  can  or  not,  Mr.  Schwab, 
but  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  exact  technical  name  of  this  "  United 
Steel  trust,"  as  we  usually  call  it  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  that  organized  'i 

Mr.  Schwab.  1901. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  had  a  few  questions  pending  when  the  recess  oc- 
curred at  noon.  I  would  like  to  put  them  to  you  now.  The  prices 
of  steel  rails  and  of  all  st^l  products  in  this  country  are  practically 
uniform,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  price  of  steel  rails  is  uniform. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  is  that  fixed? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  explained  that  a  little  while  ago  at  great  length. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Where? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Right  here,  a  little  while  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Since  the  noon  recess  he  has  explained  it  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  explained  all  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Very  well,  I  will  get  that  from  the  record  then. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  it  has  been  given  here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  much  you  stated  before  lunch,  that  a  steady 

Srice  was  very  essential  to  the  prosperous  conditions  of  your  in- 
ustry? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  is. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  it  was"  for  that  reason  that  you  have  main- 
tained the  price  at  $28,  regardless  of  what  it  cost  to  produce? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  are  speaking  of  rails  now  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Does  the  same  apply  to  all  other  products? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  other  products  of  steel  the  price  is  governed  to 
some  extent  by  the  cost  of  production?     It  varies  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  say  that  is  true,  and  yet  it  is  true  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  you  mean  to  tell  me  is  to  some  extent  it  is 
true 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  Pig  iron,  for  example,  varies.  The 
price  has  always  varied. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  speaking  of  steel  products. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  there  are  a  number.  Billets  vary  with  the 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Which  of  your  products  vary  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  given  a  sample— billets.  The  largest  single 
production  of  any  one  line  of  steel  we  have  is  steel  wires.  That 
varies  with  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Has  it  varied  much  during  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Very  considerably. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Give  us  the  extreme  range. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  sold  steel  bars  at  $1.85,  and  recently  at  $1.25. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  that  peculiar  to  this  year,  1908,  since  the  panic? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  steel  products  were  very  high  the  first  part  of 
last  year. 

Mr.  Cockran.  For  the  nine  years  previous  to  that  were  those  steel 
products  at  about  the  same  price,  a  steady  price  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Do  not  think  I  am  trying  to  evade  you 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  think  so  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  you  will  ask  me  a  direct  question  I  will  give  you  a 
direct  answer.  The  steel  products  that  have  not  varied  are  steel  rails 
and  structural  steel.  They  have  been  nearly  uniform.  Steel  rails 
are  the  only  thing  that  has  been  strictly  uniform  since  1900.  Struc- 
tural steel,  which  is  the  next  largest  product,  has  varied  some.  It  is 
now  $2  a  ton  lower  than  it  was  six  months  ago,  and  it  has  varied  from 
year  to  year. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Everything  is  a  good  deal  lower  now,  is  it  not,  with 
the  exception  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  a  good  deal  lower;  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Somewhat  lower? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  somewhat  lower. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  that  free  steel  would  make  a  very  great 
change  in  conditions? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  would. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  spoke  of  a  reduction  in  wages  as  being  the  first 
essential. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Under- 
wood that  wages  are  about  the  same  as  in  England? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that  at  all.    I  said  the  labor  cost. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No ;  it  is  not  the  same  at  all ;  not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  Oh,  I  understand  that,  of  course.  The  labor  cost 
per  ton  is  the  same  to  you  as  it  is  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wliy  should  there  be  any  necessity  for  reducing  the 
rate  of  wages  when  the  labor  cost  is  the  same  in  order  to  compote 
with  England — why  should  there  be  any  neccvssity  for  reducing  the 
laborer's  wages? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Labor  is  not  the  only  thing  in  it.  It  is  the  chief 
thing. 

Mr.  0)CKRAN.  The  labor  cost  of  every  commodity  is  practically  all 
it  costs  except  just  what  is  in  the  ground? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  that  is  so,  and  your  labor  cost  is  the  same  as  in 
England 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  But,  my  dear  friend,  you  are  taking 
the  labor  cost  in  the  making  of  steel  alone,  while  I  am  taking  the 
labor  cost  of  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  making  steel. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see  the  distinction  you  make. 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  a  distinction  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  the 
steel  maker's  works  and  the  total  cost  of  labor  which  may  mean  ten 
times  the  number  of  men  you  employ  at  your  works. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  far  as  your  labor  cost  is  concerned,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  a  protective  tariff  to  equalize  labor  conditions,  because 
they  are  practically  the  same? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Because  we  have  to  charge  more  for  interest  or  some 
other  item. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  the  labor  cost  is  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Concerning  this  question  of  reasonable  profit,  you 
have  fixed  that  in  your  answer  to  Mr.  Clark  at  between  15  and  20 
per  cent,  as  the  amount  a  steel  company  should  be  allowed  to  earn, 
saying  that  is  a  reasonable  profit? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  means  15  or  20  per  cent  available  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  stockholders.  You  do  not  include  in  that  the  salaries  and 
expenses  that  are  paid  to  officers  and  managers?  You  mean  15  or  20 
per  cent  net  after  all  expenses  are  paid  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  net  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  if  a  man  is  successful,  as  you  yourself  have 
been 

Mr.  Schwab  (interrupting).  I  doubt  it. 
'     Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  been  finally,  in  your  line,  a  success.    If  a 
man  can  prove  himself  worth  to  a  company  $400,000  or  $500,000  a 
year,  or  even  a  million  dollars  a  year,  on  your  basis  of  computation 
that  would  be  taken  out  as  a  charge? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  I  put  that  in  as  a  cost. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  a  charge  against  the  cost? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 
•    Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  put  that  in  as  a  practical  cost  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Fifteen  or  twenty  per  cent  would  be  aside  for  profits 
outside  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  you  discuss  the  question  of  profits  for  the 
company  you  mean  profits  over  and  above  all  that  can  be  paid  by  way 
of  compensation  or  reward  to  any  individual  who  contributes  to  the 
success  of  the  company? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  part  of  the  cost,  certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  ask  anything  as  to  what  those  amounts  are, 
because  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter  of  confidential  information. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  the  amount  paid  for  instance  by  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  to  its  officers. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  that  they  are  selling  abroad  cheaper  than 
here? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  that  it  is  a  very  wise  process  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  explain  the  wisdom  of  it  to  the  victims  of 
it  as  well  as  to  the  beneficiaries  of  it  ?  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
American  consumer,  where  does  the  wisdom  of  it  come  in? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  not  thinking  of  the  consumer.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  manufacturer.  [LaQghter.j  I  presume  there  is  no  argument 
there. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  no  argument  there.  The  more  you  get  the 
merrier. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  said  it  was  a  wise  provision  for  the  manu- 
facturer. You  can  not  let  a  steel  plant  stana  idle.  The  fires  in  your 
furnaces  and  the  heat  costs  go  on  whether  you  are  making  steel  or  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  are  different 
rates  charged  for  your  products  abroad,  and  you  charge  less  abroad 
than  you  charge  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  usually  charge  abroad  what  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  that  at  home,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  not,  of  course,  put  a  pistol  to  a  man's  head 
and  take  all  he  has. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  can  in  some  instances ;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  mean  to  say  you  sell  abroad  for  all  that  you  can 

fet.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  do  sell  abroad  for  less  than  you  obtain 
ere? 

Mr.  Schwab.  As  a  rule,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  percentage  of  steel  rails  produced  in  the 
United  States  are  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  years  gone  by  it  was  a  very  small  percentage ;   I 
should  say  from  5  to  7  per  cent.    This  year  I  think  it  will  be  larger, 
because  our  home  consumption  has  been  very  small. 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  About  how  much? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  ran  as  high  as  20  per 
cent  this  year.  The  reason  for  that  is  because  we  have  no  market  at 
home  and  we  have  been  driven  abroad  to  get  something  to  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  and  in  what  parts  of  the  world  are  those 
sales  made  this  year? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Wherever  there  is  a  competitive  field  where  we  all 
pay  equal  tariffs  or  no  tariffs  at  all,  like  South  America,  for  example, 
or  Japan  or  China. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  ever  gotten  into  Canada,  where  there  is  a 
differential  tariff  in  favor  of  England  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  have  been  no  rails  sold  in  Canada  since  that 
differential  tariff — none  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  consumers  of  this  country 
would  be  entitled  to  the  most  favored  treatment  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  tell  you  something  about  that.  We  have  made 
a  point  about  the  price  of  steel  rails.  I  have  always  said  to  the  rail- 
roads, "  We  will  make  the  price  of  steel  rails  anything  you  say  if  you 
will  proportionately  reduce  your  freight  rates  to  us."  In  other 
words,  the  cost  to  the  steel  manufacturer  for  manufacturing  his  rails 
and  other  steel  products  that  he  pays  in  freight  is  very  nearly  30  per 
cent  of  his  total  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  While  the  cost  to  the  railroad  of  their  steel  rails  is 
a  very  small  percentage  of  their  cost,  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel 
rails  to  a  railroad  would  be  a  very  trivial  amount  compared  to  a 
similar  reduction  in  their  rates  to  us.  The  consequence  is,  so  far 
as  I  know,  railroads  do  not  want  the  price  of  steel  rails  reduced. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  railroads  do  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  The  same  is  true  of  all  kinds 
of  other  articles  of  steel  to  the  consumer.  Let  me  say  something 
about  structural  steel,  in  which  there  is  a  uniform  price  through- 
out the  United  States  and  has  been  for  some  years.  The  buyers  of 
structural  steel,  whether  they  be  large  or  small,  whether  they  have 
great  advantages  by  reason  of  shop  or  otherwise,  have  no  advan- 
tage to-day  in  the  purchase  of  structural  steel,  and  the  small  con- 
sumers want  to  see  that  price  maintained  steadily  all  the  time.  For 
example,  I  had  within  a  few  months  a  call  from  seven  of  the  largest 
users  of  structural  steel  in  America,  and  they  all  asked  that  I  use 
my  influence  to  keep  the  price  unchanged.  One  of  the  great  advan- 
tages of  a  steel  corporation  during  the  ^eat  period  of  prosperity 
and  the  fact  that  this  steel  business  was  in  the  hands  of  compara- 
tively few  people,  is  the  fact  that  although  they  could  have  had  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty  dollars  more  for  their  steel  than  they  got,  they 
did  not  raise  the  price,  nor  have  they  lowered  it  during  this  depres- 
sion. The  result  is  that  whether  they  be  railroads  or  whether  they 
be  small  consumers  of  structural  steel,  they  feel  better  satisfied  and 
like  the  present  conditions  much  better  than  when  we  had  violent 
fluctuations  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  is  no  question  at  all  that  a  steady  price  would 
be  better  than  uneven  prices;  but  surely  it  does  not  follow  that  con- 
sumers also  want  prices  not  only  steady,  but  high  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  prices  of  steel  are 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  not  be  expected  to  think  that. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  they  are  high  enough,  personally. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  no;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  mean  by  reason  of  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  everything  entering  into  the  cost  of  steel — railroad  freights  have 
gone  up,  and  everything  has  gone  up.  Wages  have  advanced  steadily 
every  year  since  1900,  but  steel  has  not  advanced. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  started  in  in  1899  with  a  profit  of  100  per 
cent,  on  your  showing? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  was  about  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  that  was  about  right;  I  understand  that  per- 
fectly. We  have  your  view  of  what  is  right.  You  have  said  that  the 
steel  companies  could  have  obtained  easily  $10  or  $20  additional. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  said  $5  or  $10  or  $20,  dependent  on  the  market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely,  you  did  not  mean  that  if  they  imdertook  to 
exact  such  a  price  they  would  not  have  discouraged  the  use  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  probably  would,  but  other  and  independent 
manufacturers  did  get  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  other  independent  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  I  was  an  independent  manufacturer  at  that 
time,  and  I  always  got  more  for  my  steel  than  the  Steel  Corporation 
did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Independence  has  many  virtues,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  some  disadvantages. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  the  railroads  do  not  object  to  your  charg- 
ing this  high  price — ^I  will  call  it  that  for  my  own  satisiaction — for 
steel  raila? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  They  just  simply  load  the  cost  of  the  steel  rails  off  onto 
their  patrons,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  the  bottom  fellow  pays  the  whole  business  at 
last? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  going  pretty  far  down  the  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  anotner  question  simply  for  information. 
You  have  stated  about  rebuilding  these  furnaces  up  at  Braddock 
three  times  in  five  years. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  was  a  converting  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  ask  is,  if  this  has  been  going  on  in 
the  last  five  years  more  than  ever  before — these  changes  m  processes 
that  necessitate  this  rebuilding  of  plants? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration  of  that.    I  make  this 

Srediction,  that  in  five  years  from  now  there  will  not  be  a  single 
►essemer  converting  works  for  making  steel  in  the  United  States. 
That  means  that  every  man  who  has  his  money  invested  in  Bessemer 
works  for  making  steel  rails  will  have  to  throw  it  away  as  useless 
and  of  no  value  before  five  years.  The  change  is  rapidly  taking 
place  now.  If  you  will  look  at  statistics  you  will  see  all  the  steel 
rails  are  getting  to  be  the  open  hearth.  Bessemer  will  be  of  no  use. 
The  result  is  all  these  changes  will  have  to  be  made  at  tremendous 
^ost.  The  same  is  true  of  structural  steel.  The  new  mills  which  I 
have  built  at  Bethlehem  have  made  a  radical  change  in  the  character 
of  structural  steel,  so  that  most  of  the  structural-steel  plants  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  be  changed  within  the  next  five  years,  and 
that  has  been  the  history  of  the  steel  business  since  I  have  been  con- 
nected with  it. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  two  questions 


Mr.  Schwab.  Not  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  I  do  not  know  nearly  so  much  about  this  steel 
question  as  Mr.  Underwood  does.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  for  my 
own  information.  I  take  it  from  what  you  said  in  a  portion  of  your 
evidence  here  to-day  that  this  open-hearth  steel  is  superior  to  the 
Bessemer  steel? 

Mr.  Schwab.  For  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  1  wanted  to  ask  a  while  ago,  and  will 
ask  now,  though  your  answer  a  while  ago  possibly  does  away  with  it, 
is  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the  time  has  come  when  these  rapid 
dianges  in  the  very  expensive  business  of  building  these  plants  have 
reached  their  limit,  or  whether  there  is  a  prospect  of  improvements 
being  constantly  made  that  will  later  wipe  out  that  process  and  cause 
the  throwing  awav  of  these  big  plants  and  building  new  ones? 

Mr.  Schwab.  1  think  that  the  latter  is  true.  The  open-hearth 
process  has  been  developing  during  these  past  ten  years.  It  was  not 
Delieved  it  would  make  any  material  change  in  the  plants  except  for 
special  things.  The  demand  for  quality  has  made  it  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  practically  all  steel  must  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  proc- 
ess. We  have  taken  another  step  in  advance,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  Germans,  and  that  is  the  electric  method  of  producing 
steel,  which  is  an  advance  again  over  the  open  hearth,  that  I  am 
certain  that  in  the  next  ten  years,  or  probably  quicker,  depending 
upon  the  rapidity  of  the  development,  changes  will  probably  make 
all  open  hearths  practically  useless. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  you  are  able  to  get  your  product  out  cheaper  on 
account  of  these? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  you  have  to  lose  a  great  deal  in  rebuilding? 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do.  You  do  not  get  it  cheaper.  These  processes 
have  not  been  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  product,  but  of  bet- 
tering the  quality.    Each  oetterment  of  quality  has  added  to  the  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  end  that  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  public,  who 
consume  it,  provided  they  get  it  at  the  same  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  advance  is  about  equal  to  tne  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  the  proportion  of  the  output  of 
steel  made  by  all  of  the  independent  concerns  in  the  United  States  is 
as  compared  to  the  total  output  of  the  United  States?  How  much 
does  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  make  and  how  much  do  the 
rest  of  them  make? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  matter  of  record,  but  I  think  it  is  about  40 
per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which  is  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  steel  corporation  makes  between  40  and  45  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  steel  corporation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  that  include  the  Tennessee  company? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  did  not  include  that 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  include  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion output  the  output  of  this  Tennessee  concern,  which  they  bought 
with  the  consent  oi  the  President  of  the  United  States  [laughter], 
how  much  would  the  proportion  be? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Probably  44  or  45  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  think  they  make  a  majority? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  swearing  the  President  did  consent 
to  its  purchase? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not,  either,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety  that  before  they  dared  to  buy  that  concern  Morgan  or 
someone  representing  him  went  to  the  President  and  got  his  permis- 
sion  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  before  the  election. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  bet  on  it  with  your  money,  although 
you  miffht  not  attest  it  with  your  oath? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  percentage  oi  production  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  was  estimated  a  short  time  ago  at  47  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  that  is  probably  nearly  right. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  other  steel  products  are  sold  abroad  for  less 
than  the  same  steel  products  are  sold  in  the  United  States,  besides 
steel  rails? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  principal  lines  of  steel  of  which  I  have  spoken — 
structural  steel  in  all  its  forms — plates,  girders,  and  similar  things, 
and  steel  rails. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  All  sold  for  less  than  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  can  not  say  that  always,  but  as  a  rule,  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  is  the  percentage  of  steel  products  produced 
in  the  United  States  of  all  kinds  that  is  sold  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  tell  offhand.  I  could  make  a  guess.  I 
think  it  is  about  the  same  as  rails — from  5  to  7  per  cent.    That  is  my 

t'udfflnent  I  think  it  is  higher  this  year.  I  am  guessing  at  that, 
lut  1  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  is  20  per  cent  this  year.* 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  those  sales  had  not  been  made  at  the  reduced 
prices  abroad,  would  it  have  had  any  effect  on  the  prices  charged  to 
the  home  consumer? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Under  existing  conditions  I  think  not,  although  it 
made  a  difference  in  the  profit.  Their  profits  would  have  been  much 
higher  on  the  home  product  if  they  haa  not  sold  abroad  in  this  way. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  selling  price  would  have  been  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  probably  it  would.  I  am  sure  it  would  in 
the  matter  of  rails,  and  I  think  in  most  of  the  other  lines. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  put  the  market  price  of  rails  and  steel 

?Toducts  down  to  the  home  consumer  to  the  same  basis  you  did  to  the 
oreign  consmner,  do  you  not  think  the  home  consumption  would 
have  swelled  to  the  extent  of  this  foreign  export? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  think  it  Vould  have  increased  a  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe,  then,  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  a  lower 
price. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  am  afraid  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  been  very  frank  in  your  answers  from  the 
manufacturer's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  ask  this  question:  Taking  the  general  welfare 
of  this  country,  the  foreign  trade,  and  your  industry  in  considera- 
tion, what  change,  if  any,  would  you  suggest  with  reference  to  the 
iron  and  steel  tariffs? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  My  personal  view  is  that  I  would  not  make  any 
change.  I  do  not  mind  saying  a  moderate  change  is  not  going  to 
seriously  hurt.  I  think  a  radical  change  will  make  a  very  great 
diiference.  I  am  a  manufacturer,  and  this  is  a  manufacturer's  point 
of  view,  and  I  would  not  make  any  changes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  are  familiar  with  the  iron  ores  production 
of  Cuba? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  Can  you  state  what  amount  of  ore  is  in  sight 
there  now  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  irf  a  very  large  tonnage  in  sight.  There  is 
a  peculiar  condition  that,  to  my  mind,  is  going  to  make  a  radical 
change  in  the  iron-ore  situation.  There  has  oeen  discovered  in  Cuba 
within  the  last  few  years  a  very  large  deposit  of  ore;  indeed,  some 
engineers  estimate  it  quite  as  large  as  the  Mesabi  Range.  It  is  of 
a  different  character,  however,  in  that  it  is  wet  and  needs  drying 
before  it  can  be  transported.  It  has  some  problems  in  connection 
with  it  to  be  worked  out,  but  very  important  deposits  as  to  tonnage. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  How  would  it  compare  with  the  ore  in  the  Me- 
sabi Range  in  quantity? 

Mr.  Schwab.  1  say  that  some  engineers  I  have  had  on  the  property 
estimate  it  to  be  about  as  much  as  the  Mesabi  Range. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  in  quality? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  quality  is  a  totally  different  proposition.  In 
some  respects  very  much  better,  in  that  the  ore  contains  nickel,  and 
steel  made  from  that  ore  will  contain  from  1  to  3  per  cent  nickel, 
and  that,  of  course,  adds  much  to  its  value  for  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  At  what  figure  can  that  ore  be  landed  in  Pitts- 
burg to-day? 

Mr.  Schwab.  About  the  same  as  lake  ore. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  About  the  same? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  It  can  be  landed  at  the  eastern  furnaces  at 
much  less,  but  the  cost  of  getting  the  coke  to  the  eastern  furnaces 
is  an  item  of  serious  consideration.  When  I  say  the  same  in  Pitts- 
burg, I  am  assuming  the  same  expenditure  in  appliances  for  ship- 
ping, etc.,  as  are  made  for  Pittsburg.  The  cost  to  the  eastern  furnaces 
IS  much  less  for  ore,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cost  of  fuel  to  the 
eastern  furnaces  is  much  greater,  so  that  the  total  cost  of  producing 
pig  iron  in  the  East  as  compared  with  Pittsburg  is  slightly  in  favor 
of  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Who  are  the  owners  of  the  principal  deposits 
in  the  Mesabi  Range? 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  mean  the  owners  or  the  lessees? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  lessees;  yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Most  of  the  ore  was  acquired  by  lease  from  many 
people  who  owned  the  original  property. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Who  are  the  lessees  in  the  main  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  All  the  large  manufacturers  in  the  West,  in  the 
United  States,  the  Steel  Corporation  being  the  largest. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Has  your  company  a  lease? 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  the  Mesabi  Range? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  We  do  not  use  any  lake  ores. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Where  do  you  get  your  ores? 
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Mr.  Schwab.  Cuba. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  duty  were  removed  from  iron  ore,  you 
would  be  able  to  get  your  ore  at  now  much  less  per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Thirty-two  cents  a  ton  less. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  would  be  quite  an  item? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  would  be.  In  the  event  of  a  lower  tariff,  the  chief 
sufferer  in  the  steel  industry  will  be  the  East,  because  the  West  is 
protected  by  the  freight  to  the  West,  as  you  can  easily  see.  There- 
fore, if  there  is  a  reduction  in  the  tariff — ^1  did  not  intend  saying  this, 
because  it  is  pertinent  to  my  own  business — if  there  is  a  reduction  in 
the  tariff  generally,  the  ores  coming  to  the  eastern  manufacturers 
ought  to  be  brought  in  much  lower,  too. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  the  ore  altogether,  it 
would  not  affect  the  value  of  the  Mesabi  ores,  would  it? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  at  all.  If  the  duty  were  taken  off  the  ores  from 
Cuba,  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  value  of  the  Mesabi  ores. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  It  would  enable  such  manufacturers  as  your 
establishment  to  produce  iron  and  steel  considerably  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  would  amount  to  about  50  cents  a  ton  cheaper. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Fifty  cents  a  ton  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes.  One  important  thing  for  the  eastern  people 
in  that  respect  is  the  Cuban  situation,  whether  any  change  is  made 
there,  because  a  large  part  of  our  ore  comes  from  there.  It  would 
have  to  be  done,  inasmuch  as  their  people  buy  their  ores  from  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Mesabi  deposits  are  almost  owned  entirely 
now  by  the  large  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  are. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  small,  independent  manufacturer  has  to  buy 
his  pig  iron  or  his  ore  from  competitors? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  true. 
,     Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  Mesabi  deposits  are  the  chief  source  of 
iron  ore  for  the  northern  producers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  Mesabi  alone,  but  the  Northwest. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Lake  Superior? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  Lake  Superior  district  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  price  has  gone  up  from  10  cents  to  $1  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  a  royalty.  That  is  for  the  right  of  taking 
the  ores  out  themselves. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  cost  of  mining  and  transportation  has  cor- 
respondingly increa^d? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Exactly. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  these  Cuban  deposits  on  the  north  coast? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes;  on  the  north  coast. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  old  deposits  were  nearer  Santiago? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir ;  and  this  is  directly  north  of  Santiago. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  This  is  north  of  there? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Mr.  Schwab,  you  say  that  if  the  tariff  were  taken 
off  it  would  be  harder  on  the  people  in  the  East  than  it  would  on 
those  in  the  West  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  by  the  people  in  the  East,  the  mamifac- 
turers  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  Therefore  it  would  not  affect  the  manufacturer  in 
the  West  as  it  would  the  one  in  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Just  the  difference  in  the  freight. 

Mr.  RANDELii.  On  the  same  basis,  the  consumer  in  the  West  has 
less  hope  of  being  delivered  from  his  present  burden  than  the  con- 
sumer in  the  East? 

Mr.  Schwab.  From  present  burdens? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  see  that  they  have  any  burdens. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  see  their  burdens  on  account  of  the 
profit  between  you  and  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  they  get  everything  they  are 
entitled  to.    1  make  the  prediction 

Mr.  Randell  (interrupting).  You  understand  my  question,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  give  me  a  candid  answer,  for  which  you  have 
been  given  some  credit  here. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  thought  I  answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  you  did  not  think  the  western  man  was' 
under  any  burden. 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  did  not  ask  me  whether  he  had  a  burden.  I 
volunteered  that  information. 

Mr.  Randell.  Mr.  Schwab,  if  it  was  a  fact  that  the  manufacturers 
in  the  East  could  take  off  the  tariff,  that  would  mean  it  would  have 
a  tendency  to  reduce  the  price  of  their  product  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  consimier  in 
the  East? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  West  it  would  not  have  that  tendency  on  ac- 
count of  the  freight  rates,  and  the  manufacturer  could  still  keep  up 
his  price?     Is  that  what  you  meant? 

Mr.  Schwab.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  vou  not  understand,  then,  that  I  said,  therefore 
there  was  less  hope  ior  the  consumer  in  the  West  to  be  relieved  of 
his  burden? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  for  his  products  to  be  reduced  in  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  understood  that? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite,  but  I  did  not  understand  what  you  meant  by 
"  burden." 

Mr.  Randell.  The  burden  of  the  higher  prices  he  has  to  pay  by 
reason  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Well,  we  will  not  quibble  about  that.  You  are  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  sav,  I  believe,  that  the  cost  of  labor  entering 
into  this  matter  is  all  the  cost,  except  the  price  of  the  material  in 
the  ground  ? 

Mr,  Schwab.  Raw  materials. 
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Mr.  Randell.  And  this  cost,  30  per  cent  of  it,  if  I  understood  you 
correctly,  goes  to  railroads  for  transportation? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Right. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  according  to  my  recollection, 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  were  figuring  the  rails  at  $28  a  ton  at 
your  factory? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  So  at  that  time  the  railroads  had  already  gotten  30 
per  cent  of  the  cost  to  produce  those  rails,  excepting,  I  mean,  leaving 
out  the  cost  of  material  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  was  a  charge,  you  say,  of  royalty,  of  about 
$laton? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Twelve  years  ago  the  ordinary  price  of  royalties  for 
iron  ore  was  about  25  cents  a  ton,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ScHWABi  I  have  leased  it  as  low  as  10  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  iron  mines  are  scattered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Most  of  them  are  in  the  Northwest,  in  the  lake  dis- 
trict 

Mr.  Randell.  And  twelve  years  ago  they  were  owned  by  a  great 
many  people? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Since  then  they  have  been  bought  up  and  are  now 
owned  by  a  few  corporations? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Quite  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  About  what  percentage  of  the  visible  or  known 
deposits  in  the  country  are  owned  by  Uie  steel  trubt — the  steel  cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  corporation  that  you  say  makes  45  per  cent  of 
the  output. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  could  not  answer;  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  much? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  should  say  45  per  cent,  about  proportionate  to  the 
production. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  other  deposits  are  owned  by  other  corpora- 
tions, other  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Schwab.  The  other  steel  companies. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  all  these  steel  companies,  by  common  consent, 
as  distinguished  from  by  agreement,  sell  their  product  of  rails  and 
structurfid  steel  at  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  They  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  not  by  accident,  but  is  considered  as  a  busi- 
ness proposition,  the  best  course  to  pursue  for  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  want  to  evade  that  at  all,  and  I  want 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  insinuate  that  you  would  evade  it 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  the  question  I  rather  thought  put  me  in  that 
Ught. 
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Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  it  was  not  by  positive  agreement,  but 
by 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  I  said  this 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  by  positive  agreement? 

The  Chapman.  We  have  been  aU  over  that  question  once,  and  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  go  over  it  again. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  have  not  been  absent 

The  Chairman.  That  has  all  been  covered. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  taking  up  very  much  time.  My  question 
was  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked  him  another  question  and  he  said 
he  had  not  testified  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Your  question  was  whether  there  was  any  agree- 
ment about  the  price  of  $28  a  ton 

Mr.  Schwab.  There  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Or  any  understanding. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  have  explained  to  you  exactly 

Mr.  Randell.  My  question  before  that  was  this:  That  as  he  had, 
I  understood,  testined  that  it  was  not  by  agreement,  but  by  mutual 
consent,  as  distinguished  from  agreement,  that  they  had  fixed  the 
prices;  then  I  asked  him  if  that  was  considered  by  him  a  business 
proposition  or  mere  accident. 

Tne  Chairman.  Let  us  get  through  with  this. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  am  taking  up  the  time  of 
the  committee,  but  I  have  not  taken  up  very  much  time 

The  Chairman.  We  want  to  get  through. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand ;  but  my  people  have  to  pay  the  tariff 
on  this;  there  are  a  great  many  consumers  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Schwab.  As  I  explained  before,  we  had  an  agreement  to  main- 
tain the  price  of  rails  alonjg^  in  1896  and  1897,  and  then  came  the  steel 
war,  the  great  break  in  prices,  and  after  that  was  all  over — this  was 
before  the  time  of  the  steel  corporation — the  steel  manufacturers  got 
together  and  agreed  to  restore  the  price  of  steel  rails, 

Mr.  Randell.  You  need  not  go  over  that 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  this  is  an  answer. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know,  but  I  am  asking  you  with  reference  to  pres- 
ent conditions.    I  do  not  care  how  you  came  by  it. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Gentlemen,  I  came  here  to  give  you  this  information 
freely,  and  I  will  do  it  in  my  own  way  or  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  answer  my  questions 

Mr.  Schwab.  You  must  permit  me  to  answer  them  in  my  own  way. 
I  can  not  answer  the  direct  question  yes  or  no  without  an  implied 
understanding  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  answer  it  as  far  as  you  please. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  am  going  to  give  you  the  exact  reasons.  Then  we 
got  together  as  manufacturers  and  restored  the  price  of  rails  to  $28. 

Now,  there  has  been  no  manufacturer  selling  rails  that  would  dare 
to  change  that  price  for  fear  of  another  steel-rail  war.  That  is  true 
of  every  line  oi  which  I  spoke,  that  we  had  the  same  arrangements 
about. 

Mr.  Randell.  Practically  all  lines  of  steel  products? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No;  all  lines  of  which  I  spoke.  Structural  steel  and 
Bteel  products. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Of  course,  then  that  applies  to  foreign  sales?  You 
said  something  about  foreign  sales. 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  it  was  the  same  with  foreign  sales. 
That  varies  very  much. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  record  will  show  that.    I  thought  you  did. 

Mr.  Schwab.  If  I  did  I  wish  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  wish  to  ask  you  is  this.  That  present  con- 
dition, whether  you  call  it  by  mutual  agreement  of  fear  of  change,  or 
what,  that  condition  is  a  matter  that  is  absolutely  in  the  control  of 
the  present  steel  corporations;  is  it  not,  that  makes  these  prices  ? 
*  Mr.  Schwab.  It  is  by  the  mutual — I  can  not  say  consent.  I  do 
not  know  the  word  to  use  that  will  not  be  misconstrued,  or  misunder- 
stood. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  matter  in  their  control,  that  is  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  But  the  manufacturers  of  various  products  of  steel 
in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Randell.  The  question  is^  Is  it  not  a  matter  in  their  control  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  suppose  it  might  be. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  do  not  say  it  is,  but  it  could  be. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  not  only  have  the  control  of  the  market  at 
present,  but  they  have  the  control  of  all  the  ore  deposits  in  the  United 
States,  as  you  stated? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  did  not  state  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  said  that  the  steel  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  as  a  rule,  control  most  of  the  iron  deposits,  but  not  all.  Every 
great  steel  works  must  have  its  own  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  steel  company 
owned  about  45  per  cent,  which  was  about  the  same  proportion  of 
the  ore  as  its  proportion  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Schwab.  Isaid  45  per  cent  of  the  Lake  ores.  I  did  not  say  of 
the  iron  deposits  of  the  country.  Mr.  Longworth  was  asking  me 
about  the  lane  ores,  and  I  said  that  the  Steel  Corporation  controlled 
about  45  per  cent  That  is  vastly  different  from  45  per  cent  of  the 
ores  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  I  asked  you  if  the  balance  of  the  ore  in  the 
country  was  not  controlled  by  the  other  steel  corporations 

Mr.  Schwab.  And  I  said  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  are  there  any  deposits  not  owned  or  controlled 
by  the  steel  corporations  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Other  than  the  lake  ores,  many. 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  All  over  the  United  States;  in  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Cuba,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely  a 
State  in  the  Union  that  does  not  have  some  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say,  as  I  understand  it,  as  a  reason,  or  perhaps 
it  might  be  so  construed  at  least,  for  the  increase  in  royalty,  is  that 
the  land  is  worth  more  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Oh,  no;  I  did  not.  I  said  ore  lands.  When  I  say 
ore  lands,  I  mean  ore  deposits. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  that  is  by  the  acre.  You  said  that  there  were 
some  acres  that  were  worth  $3,000. 
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Mr.  Schwab.  I  was  speaking  of  coal  then. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  in  reference  to  coal  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  then 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  in  reference  to  the  Connellsville  coal? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  increased  the  price  of  coke? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  RandeLl.  On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  coal  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes ;  which  is  measured  by  the  acre. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  then,  the  iron  deposits,  paying  royalties  to 
them,  you  have  gotten  them  for  from  10  cents  to  $1  a  ton.  in  round 
figures. 

Mr.  Schwab.  In  round  figures;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is,  it  has  increased  in  value,  say,  from  400  to 
900  per  cent  in  price.  Now^  as  to  these  deposits  where  you  pay  these 
royalties,  is  that  royalty  paid  to  any  steel  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  No  ;  to  individuals  or  companies  owning  it 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  about.  Now,  are 
most  of  those  deposits  owned  by  the  companies  engaged  in  the  steel 
business,  or  by  men  or  other  persons  havmg  an  interest  in  the  com- 
panies producing  steel  ? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Not  at  all.  To  ffive  you  an  illustration,  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad  owns  great  deposits  of  iron  ores.  It  leases  its 
iron-ore  lands  to  companies  at  so  much  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  railroad  company,  you  say,  is  interested  in  the 
business? 

Mr.  Schwab.  How? 

Mr.  Randell.  It  ships  the  freight. 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  ships  the  ore  over  its  road,  certainly,  but  I  cite 
that  only  as  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  coming  to  that  very  point  that  you  were  speak- 
ing of  a  while  ago  in  the  illustration  you  gave.  The  railroad  com- 
pany has  the  iron-ore  deposit  and  charges  a  higher  profit  for  that 
than  used  to  be  charged,  a  higher  royality;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Schwab.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  railroad,  you  say,  does  not  want  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  the  rails,  and  yet  they  use  them  to  make  their 
road. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  was  unfortunate  in  my  illustration. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  think  so,  but  is  that  not  a  fact,  and  is  not  the  rea- 
son of  it  that  the  interests  of  the  steel  companies  and  of  the  rail- 
roads  

Mr.  Schwab.  Let  me  give  you  an  illustration. 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  finisn  my  question. 

And  the  great  corporations  are  so  blended  and  dovetailed  and  in- 
terwoven together  to-day  that  they,  pursuing  their  various  fimctions, 
controlling  their  various  interests,  combine  and  plunder  the  common 
people?  When  I  say  plunder,  I  mean  by  charging  a  higher  price 
than  they  could  without  such  combination. 

(Several  members:  "Answer  yes  or  no.") 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes  or  no.  You  would  have  to  say  yes  to  that, 
would  you  not? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  give  up.    I  do  not  even  imderstand  the  question. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Well,  I  think  I  can  make  the  question  very  plain. 
Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  accordance  with  your  observation  and  your  idea, 
that  the  reason  that  the  railroad  companies  do  not  want  a  reduction 
in  the  price  of  steel  rails  is  because  the  various  interests  that  own  the 
coal  companies  and  the  steel  companies  and  the  railroad  companies 
are  blenaed  in  such  a  way  as  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  of  them 
to  put  up  the  price  of  the  product  and  each  get  his  price,  so  levying 
upon  the  consumer  this  tribute?  I  hope  you  understand  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  must  confess  I  do  not. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  jrou  tell  me  how  much  a  blast  furnace  has  to 
pav  per  ton  for  its  ore  if  it  has  no  supply  of  its  own? 

Mr.  Schwab.  It  depends  on  its  location. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  There  is  no  quoted  market  price  for  ore? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  think  there  is  a  market  price  for  lake  ores  at  lake 
ports. 

Mr.  Longworth.  About  what  is  the  price? 

Mr.  Schwab.  I  don't  know ;  I  do  not  buy  it.  I  think  it  is  about 
$4  a  ton,  or  something  like  that,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  buy 
ores.  And  so,  the  same  thing  is  true  in  the  East;  there  is  a  different 
price  in  different  locations,  dependent  upon  the  cost  of  producing 
right  at  that  point 
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(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  some  figures  with  me,  thinking 
that  possibly  we  might  be  called  upon  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Judge,  you  are  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee,  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  been  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  for  about 
five  years,  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  about  two  years; 
and  before  that  I  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  (wliich  at 
that  time  was  pretty  nearly  the  same) ,  since  the  organization  of  the 
corporation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  connected  actively  with  the  man- 
agement and  operation  of  the  corporation  since  its  organization  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  would  prefer,  Judge,  to  go  on  and  make  a 
statement,  you  can  do  so,  and  then  answer  questions  afterwards.  You 
will,  of  course,  have  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  prefer  to  answer  questions. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  the  owner  of  the 
shares  of  stock  of  various  manufacturing  corporations,  and  those 
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corporations  manufacture  iron  and  a  great  many  dilBFerent  lines  of 
steel;  also  mine  ore,  mine  coal,  manufacture  coke;  and  also  these 
corporations  own  the  shares  of  various  transportation  companies, 
including  several  railroads  and  a  steamship  line  on  the  Lakes. 

The  Chaibkan.  Now,  wont  you  state  the  principal  lines  of  manu- 
factures in  iron  and  steel  which  your  company  is  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  corporations  manufacture  ten  or  eleven  million  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  annum ;  about  twelve  or  thirteen  million  tons  of  fin- 
ished steel  (not  quite  so  much  as  that  of  finished  steel,  but  about  ten 
or  eleven  million  tons  of  finished  steel  at  the  present  time;  a  larger 
tonnage  of  semifinished  steel),  including  rails,  structural  steel,  wire 
and  steel-wire  products. 

The  Chaibman.  Wire  nails? 

Mr.  Gary.  Wire  nails. 

The  Chairman.  Wire  fence? 

Mr.  Gary.  Wire  fence,  woven  wire  fence;  a  great  many  different 
kinds  of  wire,  as  small  as  piano  wire,  and  so  forth;  tubes,  tin 
plates 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  a  paper  there,  you  can  refresh  your 
recollection  byreferring  to  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  finished  products  include  steel  rails,  blooms,  billets, 
slabs,  sheet  and  tin  plate,  bars  and  plates,  heavy  structural  shapes, 
merchant  steel,  skelp,  hoops,  bands  and  cotton  ties,  tubing  and  pipe, 
rods,  wire  and  proaucts  of  wire,  sheets,  block  and  galvanized  steel 
plates,  spikes,  bolts,  nuts  and  rivets,  axles,  car  wheels,  and  sundry  and 
various  other  items  that  would  be  connected  with  or  kindred  to  these 
various  things ;  spelter,  sulphite  of  iron,  cement 

The  Chairman.  Cement,  you  say? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.    We  have  a  veiy  large  cement  business. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  commencing  back  with  ore,  you  control  ex- 
tensive fields  of  iron  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  they  situated? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  the  Lake  Superior  region,  the  Menominee,  Gogebic, 
Marquette,  and  Tennessee  and  Alabama  fields. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  say  Mesaba? 

Mr.  Gary.  Mesaba  is  in  the  Lake  Superior  re^on.  The  Lake 
Superior  fields  are  divided  between  the  Vermillion  and  Mesaba 
ranges. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  us  the  cost  of  mining  ore  in  the 
Lake  Superior  region? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  can  give  that  accurately.  Seventy-three  cents 
is  the  average  mining  cost 

The  Chairman.  Per  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  include  any  royalty? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  nor  depreciation.  One  dollar  and  forty-three  cents 
includes  the  mining  expense,  the  depreciation,  and  the  royalty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  state,  Judge,  right  there,  what  you  mean 
by  "  depreciation,"  so  that  the  committee  can  understand  ? 
*  The  Chairman.  That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask  him. 

Mr.  Gary.  A  sufficient  sum  to  keep  the  properties  in  condition  and 
to  take  care  of  the  exhaustion.    We  calculate  it  at  40  cents. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that,  Judge,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  acquiring 
additional  mines  to  take  the  place  of  the  exhausted  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is  calculated  to  restore  depleted  capital. 

The  Chairman.  Calculated  how — on  the  basis  of  new  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  Mines  could  not  be  purchased.  Yes; 
if  they.were  for  sale  and  if  they  could  be  purchased  at  the  same  price. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  recentljr  acquired  mines,*  according  to 
public  rumor,  from  the  Northern  Pacific.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  buy  good  iron-ore  properties  whenever  we  have 
opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  as  to  the  Northern  Pacific? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  is  true.  The  Great  Northern  you  refer  to  par- 
ticularly? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Judge,  the  $1.43  included  the  cost  of  min- 
ing, as  I  understood,  and  the  replacing  of  exhausted  mines  of  ore  by 
the  acquirement  of  new  mines.    Did  it  include  anything  el^? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  royalties  which  we  pay. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  pay  a  royalty,  then? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  else? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  40  cents  would  not  take  care  of  the  fund 
for  replacing  the  property,  if  we  would  have  to  do  it  on  the  basis 
of  what  we  would  have  td  pay  at  the  present  time.  For  instance, 
in  our  Great  Northern  deal,  we  pay  them  on  the  basis  of  85  cents  a 
ton  for  iron  ore  running  as  high  in  iron  as  fifty-nine.  Our  iron 
ores,  are  many  of  them,  very  much  higher  than  that.  Now,  if  prop- 
erties such  as  we  own  up  there  could  be  had,  if  they  were  on  the 
market  for  sale,  situated  as  they  are,  accessible,  and  as  easy  of  min- 
ing, and  with  as  good  analysis,  we  would  have  to  pay  very  much 
higher  than  that,  and  the  40  cents,  of  course,  would  not  take  care  of 
that;  but  we  allow  40  cents  for  depreciation  on  the  basis — it  is  more 
or  less  an  arbitrary  basis — on  the  basis  of  what  those  properties 
originally  cost,  and  so  forth. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  basis  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  next  item,  transportation. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  Well,  the  transportation  by  rail  and  lake,  $1.46 ; 
73  cents  for  rail  transportation  ana  72  cents  K)r  the  lake. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  taking  it  to  the  Pittsburg  district? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  to  the  lower  lake  ports. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  principal  lower  lake  port? 

Mr.  Gary.  Chicago  is  one,  of  course;  Cleveland,  Lorain,  Ashta- 
bula, Conneaut,  and  Fairport. 

The  Chairman.  In  Chicago  it  goes  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Works, 
one  of  your  corporations? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  from  the  Lake  Erie  ports — one  or  more  of 
them — from  there  it  is  transported  to  Pittsburg  over  your  own  rail- 
road? 

Mr.  Gary.  Part  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  from  Chicago  to  the  steel  works  in 
Illinois?    What  is  the  freight  cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  the  docks  at  Chicago? 
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The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  we  take  the  ore  at  Chicago  right  into  our 
furnaces  and  mills.    There  is  no  rail  transportation  at  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  You  land  at  your  furnace  there  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  land  at  the  furnace. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  what  does  it  cost  to  produce  a  ton 
of  ore  in  the  Tennessee  region  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  what  is  the  cost  of  assembling  the  ore  at  the 
furnace? 

The  Chairman.  Producing  it  there  at  the  mine — the  royalty  on 
the  value  of  the  ore,  the  royalty  on  the  ore  and  the  cost  of  working 
the  mines?    What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  those  figures,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  cost  of 
pig  iron  at  Birmingham  is  not  far  from  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  South 
Chicago.    It  is  very  little  different. 

The  Chairman.  How  close  to  it  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  certain  which  is  lower,  but  the  cost  at  Chicago, 
the  manufacturer's  cost,  is  probably  $14.75  to  $15.  That  is  the  manu- 
facturer's cost.  Of  course  that  does  not  give  credit  for  any  profit  to 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  which  it  derives  by  reason  of  its 
investment  in  mines  or  railroads  or  ships. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  $14.50,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Gary.  $14.75  to  $15,  manufacturer's  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  $14.75. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  produce  it 
cheaper  than  you  can? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  it  can. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  statement  from  them  at  $14. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  pretty  low,  allowing  for  depreciation  and 
administration  charges. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  cost  more  to-day  than  it  did  on  the  average 
m  1906? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  mean  1906  or  1896? 

The  Chairman.  1  mean  1906. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gary.  A  little  more. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  Gary.  Fifteen  cents,  maybe,  besides  extra  cost  of  raw  materials. 
Wages  have  been  increased  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  Fifteen  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  cost  $14.60  in  1906.     ^Vhat  in  1905? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that.  It  is  not  much  different  from 
1906. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  know  that  the  cost  in 
the  United  States  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  averaged  $14.01 
on  over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  of  pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  a  little  on  the  basis  of  cost  or  the  way  of 
getting  at  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  the  basis  of  computation  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  the  basis  of  computation. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  what  you  take  into  consideration  as  the 
basis  of  cost. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  As  to  this  $14.75  that  you  gave  us,  Judge,  do  you 
count  in  that  depreciation  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  I  count  depreciation. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  misunderstood  me. 

Mir.  Dalzell.  The  figures  that  Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  did  not  take 
that  into  account. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  includes  administration  charges  and  overhead 
cost  and  all  those  things.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Schwab's  figures  took 
(hose  into  account,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Thev  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  tooK  in  eveiything  except  the  overhead  charges 

Mr.  Gary.  And  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  took  m  the  administration  charges  at  the  mills, 
but  not  the  corporate  costs. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  He  gave  the  mill  charges,  as  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  allow  in  your  estimate?  What 
are  the  figures  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  Fortv  cents  a  ton  on  the  blast  furnace. 

Mr.  Clark.  Judge,  do  you  mean  that  the  blast  furnace  depreciates 
40  cents  for  every  ton  of  iron  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  very  moderate,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  understand.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gary.  Furnaces  wear  out  ven^  fast. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  does  one  oi  those  things  last? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely. 

Mr.  Clark.  Never  mind,  then.    Go  on. 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  depreciation  charges  and  everything  are  regularly 
and  carefully  made,  and  intended  only  to  be  the  actual  depreciation. 
Of  course  we  do  intend  to  keep  up  the  properties.  We  do  intend  to 
make  it  large  enough  to  keep  up  the  properties,  but  not  for  the  sake 
of  burying  any  money  that  is  received.  And  I  may  add  there,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  as  a  rule,  in  my  judgment,  the  manufacturers  of  this 
country  have  not  taken  enough  depreciation  charges  to  keep  up  their 
properties. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wish  you  would  give  me,  if  you  have  them 
figured  out  there,  the  elements  of  cost  to  make  pig Jron  at  $14.75  a 
ton.  What  do  you  charge.  Judge,  for  the  metallic  mixture,  the  iron 
basis  per  ton  ot  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  for  all  of  our  pig  iron  was :  For  the  iron 
ore,  $4.70  for  the  ore  delivered  at  the  furnace;  $8.62  in  the  iron. 
Cinder  and  scale 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Will  you  go  a  little  more  slowly,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  say  the  iron  ore  is  $4.70  delivered  at  the 
furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  per  ton  of  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  next  item? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  be  $8.62  in  the  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  will  ask  you  about  coke. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  give  you  all  the  items;  the  coke  next,  if  you  wish. 
Coke,  $3.93  per  gross  ton  of  coke  at  the  furnace,  which  would  be  $4.15 
in  the  iron. 
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The  Chairman.  Now  limestone. 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone,  $1.00  per  gross  ton.  That  is  49  cents  in  the 
iron,  49  cents  per  ton  of  iron.  Scrap,  16  cents  per  ton  in  the  iron. 
Cinder  and  scale,  11  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Cinder? 

Mr.  Gart.  Cinder  and  scale,  11  cents  per  ton  of  iron.  The  cost  of 
labor,  material,  and  expense  in  operating,  $1.37  per  ton  of  iron. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  $1.07? 

Mr.  Gary.  One  dollar  and  thirty-seven  cents,  and  the  depreciation, 
40  cents.  That  makes  a  total  of  $15.30.  That  is  the  average  of  all 
our  furnaces.  Of  course  it  is  less  than  that  at  some  points.  It  is 
less  at  South  Chicago  and  higher  in  other  places. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  makes  $15  and  what? 

Mr.  Gary.  Fifteen  dollars  and  thirty  cents,  Mr.  Cockran. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  was  $7.30  per  ton  of  pig  iron  a  fair 
average  price  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  for  the  iron  ore 
going  into  thepig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  year? 

The  Chairman.  From  1902  to  1906. 

Mr.  Gary.  Seven  dollars  and  thirty  cents.  It  was  lower  then. 
The  ore  was  a  little  lower  at  that  time.  You  understand,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  ores  on  the  average  are  becoming  a  little  less  in  quality, 
a  little  poorer  in  quality,  a  litUe  less  iron  per  ton  of  ore;  and  as  the 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  ore  decreases,  the  cost  of  the  iron  in  the  fur- 
nace, 01  course,  increases,  because  it  costs  just  as  much  to  handle  a 
ton  of  ore  with  40  per  cent  iron  as  a  ton  of  ore  with  60  per  cent  iron. 
And  the  same  is  true  in  the  transportation ;  and  then,  when  you  get 
to  the  furnace,  the  cost  of  smeltmg  is  increased.  It  costs  more  to 
extract  the  iron  per  ton  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  that  loss  been  since  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  flight  account  for  that  difference. 

The  Chairman.  What  has  it  been  since  1906  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  state  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  state  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  cost  of  iron  ore  increased  since  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  got  there  the  percentage  of  iron  in  the  ore 
that  went  to  make  pig  iron  at  $15.30  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  got  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  figures  a  ton  of  ore  at  $8.70. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  what  year  did  you  desire  ? 

The  Chairman.  1906  and  1908. 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906  and  1908  the  base  prices  were  substantially  the 
same.    The  price  was  higher  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  are  you  able  to  say  what  the  per- 
centage of  iron  in  the  ore  was  in  1906  and  again  in  1908,  on  tiie 
average? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  can  not    I  certainly  can  not  give  it  on  the  aver- 
age.   I  might  possibly  give  it  with  reference  to  some  one  ore. 
.  The  Chairman.  Give  what  you  can.    I  do  not  insist  on  a  categor- 
ical answer.    I  only  ask  for  information.     I  only  want  information. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  relative  richness  of 
the  ores? 
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Mr.  Gakt.  Yes :  there  is.    The  ores  are  decreasing  in  richness. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  tell  in  what  proportion? 

Mr.  Gary.  Take  what  we  call  our  Hull-Bust  district  In  1906 
the  Pillsbury  ore  contained  64.33  per  cent  in  iron. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  1906? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906.  In  1907  the  same  mine  produced  ore  contain- 
ing63.63  per  cent  in  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  Superior  district 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Aragon  mine,  on  the  Menominee  Range,  the 
Grenada  ore  in  1906  contained  59.16  per  cent  of  iron,  and  in  1907, 
58.82  per  cent  in  iron. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  average  for  that  mine! 

Mr.  Gary.  For  that  mine;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  there  for  1902? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir;  we  have  not.    We  have  not  back  of  1906. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  for  the  price  of  pig  iron — 
the  cost  of  piff  iron  in  1902  per  ton? 

Mr.  Gary,  rio,  sir;  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  ^o  back  so  far  as  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  have  it  in  the  office  at  home,  but  not  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  I  mean  here.  I  asked  with  reference  to  what  you 
had  here. 

Now  the  item  of  coke;  has  that  increased  in  price  since  1906  as 
compared  with  1908? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  increased  somewhat 

The  Chairman.  How  mu(^? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  I  can  not  answer.  The  cost  at  the  oven  last  year 
was  $1.75  a  net  ton.^  We  have  slightly  increased  the  wages  there. 
In  fact,  we  have  slightly  increased  ail  our  wages  since  we  were 
or^nized. 

The  Chairman.  You  gave  the  cost  of  that  as  how  much — the  cost 
of  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  $4.15  per  gross  ton  of  iron. 

The  Chairbca^n.  Haa  it  increased  as  much  as  to  justify  the  state- 
ment of  an  increase  of  46  cents  in  the  cost  of  the  coke  that  goes  to 
make  that  ton  of  piff  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  All  of  that,  I  would  think,  as  compared  with  1906. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  not  the  figures  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  did  not  give  the  limestone  as  a  separate 
item,  did  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  at  49  cents  per  ton  of  iron. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Judge,  you  sav  now  the  cost  of  coke  is  $1.75  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  the  cofee  at  the  ovens  was  $1.76  a  net  ton,  but 
the  figure  I  gave  you  before  was  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  coke 
per  ton  of  iron  in  the  iron.  The  coke  cost  to  produce  it  at  the  coke 
oven  in  the  coal  fields  was  $1.75. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  that  same  coke,  with  the  transportation,  etc.,  added, 
brought  to  our  furnace  and  put  in  the  iron,  cost  per  ton  of  iron  $4.15. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  many  tons  of  coke  to  the  ton  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  coke  would  be  $3.93  per  gross  ton  and  in  the 
iron  $4.15.    It  would  be  about  1 J  tons  of  coke  for  1  ton  of  ii'or 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  a  statement  here  showing  that  when  coke 
costs  $3.37  a  ton  the  amount  or  value  of  coke  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
was  $3.89. 

Mr.  Gary.  $3.37  and  $3.89? 

The  Chahiman.  $3.37  in  a  ton  of  coke,  and  $3.89  for  the  price  of 
coke  that  went  to  make  up  the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  about  it.    Ours  is  exact. 

The  Chahiman.  Now  the  limestone.  By  the  way,  do  you  give 
credit  for  the  by-products  in  the  production  of  a  ton  of  coke  when  you 
say  the  cost  is  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  we  would  to  the  extent  that  we  make  it  We 
do ;  but  we  have  not  very  many  by-product  coke  ovens. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  got  to  that  point  of  competition 
where  you  have  to  take  care  of  little  things  like  a  by-product? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  are  putting  them  in  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  would  save  by 
saving  the  by-products? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  more  or  less  problematical.  There  will  be  some 
saving,  a  little  saving,  enough  to  justify  us  in  putting  them  in, 
although  we  have  had  very  grave  doubts  about  it  and  have  delayed 
putting  them  in  for  that  reason. 

The  Chairman.  Other  companies  have  put  them  in  in  the  making 
of  coke. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  have  been  different  reasons.  For  instance,  the 
Cambria  put  them  in  some  years  ago.  They  had  their  coal  rather  of 
poor  quality,  a  poor  quality  of  coal,  and  it  needed  a  different  char- 
acter of  oven  to  utilize  that  coal.  They  were  obliged  to  do  it.  In 
foreign  countries,  perhaps,  in  some  places  the  by-product  ovens  were 
put  in  because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  coal.  But  with  our  coking 
coal,  which,  I  suppose,  is  recognized  as  the  best,  the  Connellsville  coal, 
the  by-products  would  not  probably  be  of  utilitv  or  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  has  been  so  successful  that  you  are  chang- 
ing over  some  of  your  works  and  putting  in  your  ovens  so  as  to  save 
the  by-products? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  Connellsville  coke  is 
getting  more  or  less  scarce,  and  we  will  use  in  the  by-product  ovens 
a  mixture  of  Pocahontas  coal  and  the  Pennsylvania  coal  outside  of 
that  of  the  Connellsville  district;  but  if  we  had  enough  Connellsville 
coal  I  doubt  if  we  would  put  in  the  by-product  ovens. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  make  a  saving  by  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  will  be  some  saving. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  not  proposed  to  do  away  with  the  regular  coke 
ovens? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  to  put  in  new  coke  ovens? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  throwing  away  the  old  and  putting  in 
new  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  this  is  not  for  the  old.  We  are  putting  in  new 
ovens  at  Gary,  Ind.  We  shall  use  a  mixture  of  the  Pocahontas  and 
Pennsylvania  coal  outside  of  the  Connellsville  district  and  get  the 
coke,  which  will  be  a  little  cheaper  than  the  Connellsville  coke,  saving 
the  by-products. 
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Mr.  CockraK.  These  ovens  would  be  available  even  if  the  by- 
products would  be  profitless?  They  would  be  available  for  both 
purposes? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  will  get  on  to  limestone.  How  much 
did  you  estimate  for  the  limestone? 

Mr.  Gary.  Forty-nine  cents  per  ton  of  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  cost  any  more  than  it  did  in  1900? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  much  more;  possibly  a  little  more,  but  not  any 
appreciable  amount,  I  would  say;  not  very  much  more;  very  little^ 
if  any.    I  will  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  What  makes  it  cost  more? 

Mr.  Gary.  Labor  costs  generally  a  little  bit  higher. 

The  Chairman.  Then  material  and  maintenance,  what  do  you  es- 
timate for  that — materials  and  repairs  in  maintenance?  Did  you 
estimate  that  separately  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir.  The  cost  of  material  and  expense  in  operating 
in  all  is  $1.37. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  include  steam  and  power? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  else  do  you  put  in  besides  depreciation? 
That  is  40  cents,  separately? 

Mr.  Gary.  Depreciation  is  40  cents;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  put  in  any  other  items  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Gary.  Forty  cents  is  not  included  in  the  last  item  of  $1.37. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  that  was  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  may  be  mixed. 

The  Chairman.  You  stated  it  was  39  cents  in  1906.  That  is  a 
pretty  close  figure.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  that  question;  so 
that  you  make  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron  $15.30  to-day,  produced  in 
your  works? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  on  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  average  of  all  your  works? 

Mr.  Gary.  All  our  furnaces;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  State  whether  you  can  produce  it  cheaper  than 
your  rivals  in  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  we  can.  We  certainly  can  at  a  large 
number  of  our  furnaces.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  pro- 
duce iron  and  steel  materially  cheaper  than  most  of  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  "Materially?"  How  much?  Take  pig  iron,  for 
instance. 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  same  basis  of  calculation — ^that  is,  on  the  basis 
of  their  having  due  regard  for  depreciation,  and  so  forth,  as  we 
do 

The  Chairman.  Forty  cents  depreciation? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  on  the  average.  Of  course  anyone  hesitates  to 
speak  about  a  competitor;  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  $1  a  ton,  certainly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Steel 
Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  Cheaper  than  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Gary.'  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  On  what  items  do  you  make  the  difference?  Is  it 
in  the  cost  of  iron  ore,  or  coke,  or  what,  that  makes  the  difference 
between  you  and  your  competitor?  The  labor  is  the  same,  I  suppose? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes- 
Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  items  make  that  difference? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  methods,  in  equipment;  the  character  of  our  equip- 
ment, largely,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  Do  you  get  your  iron  ore  cheaper  than  they  do, 
owning  the  iron  fields,  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  are  based  on  the  price  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  iron  ore  at  the  lower  lakes  or  at  the  furnace. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  dollar  did  you  allow  for  the 
difference  in  iron  ore,  the  cost  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  itemize  it,  but  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  Not  any? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  coke?  Is  there  any  difference  in  the 
cost  of  coke  between  you  and  your  rival  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  difference  is  there  in  the  coke  to  make 
a  ton  of  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  say  you  think  it  is  as  much  as  a  dollar, 
you  believe  it  is  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  do  you  really  believe  it  is?  That  is  not 
binding.    Let  us  get  your  best  opinion. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  you  see,  Mr.  Cockraii,  that  would  put  me  in 
the  position,  to  some  extent  at  least,  of  guessing.  The  figures  I  have 
given  you  are  intended  to  be  exact,  and  it  seems  to  me  our  competitors 
ought  to  give  their  figures  exact 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  t^  to  get  them.  When  you  say  a  dollar,  it  is  a 
guess.  The  other  might  be  a  little  better  guess.  We  understand  it 
to  be  a  guess. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  carried  that  to  a  logical  sequence  I  might  do  our 
competitors  an  injustice. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  understand  you  are  only  guessing. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  your  best  judgment.  Judge.  You  say  not 
Uss  than  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  rather  not  guess  any  further  than  that 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  safe  to  say  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  on  the  basis  of  manufacturing  cost,  I  think.  Of 
course,  I  am  not  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation, 
Mr.  Chairman — from  the  standpoint  of  the  corporation,  which  has 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  ores  and  in 
owning  its  transportation  companies  to  carry  the  ores  to  the  Lakes, 
and  its  transportation  facilities  on  the  Lakes,  and  all  that  sort  or 
thing.  The  advantage  to  the  cprporation  is  very  much  more,  very 
much  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  Very  much  more  than  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes;  very  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  entire  difference  more  than  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Take  an  item  of  rails,  for  instance 

The  Chairman.  No;  let  us  keep  to  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  All  right.  I  think  it  is  possibly  more  than  $2,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  is  more  than  $2? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  more 
than  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  more  than  $2t 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  that  question.  Can  you  give  me 
the  cost  of  producing  pig  iron  by  your  corporation  in  1906? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Before  you  go  to  that,  you  gave  the  cost  of  coke  as 
$1.05. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  the  cost  of  producing  at  the  coke  ovens. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  cost  of  producing  coke  to  you.  That  is 
not  the  cost  to^our  competitor? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  times  when  he  pays  very  much  more  than 
that 

Mr.  Gaines.  Sometimes  it  seemed  to  me  your  statements  were 
dealing  with  what  your  competitor  would  have  to  pay  for  the  arti- 
cle, and  sometimes  it  seemed  you  were  giving  what  the  article  that 
entered  into  a  ton  of  pig  iron  costs  you  to  produce,  not  what  it 
would  cost  to  purchase  m  the  open  market.  As  to  the  coke  that  en- 
tered into  the  pig  iron,  you  seemed  to  be  giving  not  the  cost  to  any- 
one in  the  open  market,  but  at  the  actual  cost  to  you  at  the  mines  at 
Ganr  and  in  my  State.    Was  there  that  confusion  in  the  figures? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand  vour  question  very  well.  The  difference 
is,  perhaps,  because  of  the  tact  that  we  have  no  transportation  com- 
panies from  our  coke  works  to  our  furnaces.  Therefore  the  cost  of 
the  coke  in  the  iron  would  be  the  same  to  our  competitor  that  it 
would  be  to  ourselves,  except  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  coke  to  us, 
who  produce  it,  and  to  our  competitors,  who  have  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  would  be  included  in  my  conservative  guess  of  $1. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  have  to  suspend  here  and  take 
a  recess  until  2  oVlock;  and.  Judge  Gary,  I  shall  ask  you,  immediately 
after  the  recess,  the  cost  of  pig  iron  each  year  from  1902  to  1906, 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  those  figures  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man ;  but  if  I  have,  I  will  submit  them. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  have  not  got  them  here  you  can  furnish  them 
later? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes;  certainly.  I  will  furnish  you  with  any  figures 
that  you  ask  for. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  file  them;  and 
also,  in  that  connection,  a  statement  of  the  cost  of  steel  rails  and  the 
cost  of  iron  ore. 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  meant  by  the  cost  of  iron  ore? 

The  Chairman.  The  same  cost  you  have  given  to-day ;  the  cost  of 
labor  at  the  mines  and  the  same  items  you  have  given  to-day  on  that 
cost 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Pig  iron,  rails,  and  structural  steel. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  do  not  import  any  iron  ore,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  some  imported  from  Cuba  and  Spain,  I 
believe? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  the  import  price  is  on  the 
Cuban  ore,  laid  down  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  is? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chahiman.  Are  you  at  all  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  that 
ore — ore  from  Spain? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Spanish  ores  are  very  ^ood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  of  a  character  similar  to  the  Supjerior  ores,  or 
similar  to  the  ores  you  get  in  the  East  that  are  mixed  with  the  Supe- 
rior ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  Similar  to  our  old-range  ores,  as  we  call  them,  coming 
from  the  Marquette,  Vermilion,  and  Menominee  ranges;  not  so  much 
like  Mcsabi. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  Bessemer  ore,  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  Bessemer  ore? 

Mr.  Gauy.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  ore  from  Spain? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  was  referring  to  the  ore  from  Spain.    That  was  your 

Juestion,  I  think.  The  ore  from  Cuba  I  do  not  know  so  much  about, 
think,  though,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  Bessemer  ore  that  comes  from 
Cuba. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extent  of  the 
deposits  of  ore  in  Cuba  ? 

»r.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  those  are  ascertained  definitely.  I 
think  the  ores  which  have  been  mined  have  come  from  the  southern 
coast,  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago;  but  they  have  lately  discovered  a 
large  body  of  ore  on  the  northern  coast. 

The  Chairman.  Does  your  corporation  buy  any  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  do  buy  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  I  supposed  you  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  do. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  price  at  which  they  are  producing  it 
at  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  are  not  buying  any  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  last  buy  any? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  any  quantities,  a  year  and  three  months,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  at  about  $18.75,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  that  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  delivered  at  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  From  whom  did  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Largely  from  the  Mahoning  Vallej  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  point  did  they  ship  it  ?  I  do  not  know 
where  they  are  located.    At  Youngstown,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  the  name  of  the  places,  but  it  came 
from  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango  valleys. 

The  Chairman.  An  Ohio  concern? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  freight  from  the 
point  at  which  it  was  snipped  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  would  include  Sharon,  would  it  not! 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  would  include  Sharon.  Eighteen  dollars  and 
fieventy-five  cents  would  be  the  delivered  price. 

The  Chairman.  Delivered  to  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  the  amount  of  freight  they  paid? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Underwood  desires  to  ask  you  some  questions 
in  regard  to  pig  iron  before  we  pass  to  some  other  subject. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  ask  Judge  Gsltj  a  few  ques- 
tions about  pig  iron,  because  they  come  in  at  this  time.  Judge,  this 
morning  in  making  your  estimate  of  the  cost  of  pig  iron  at  $15.30, 
you  made  the  cost  at  Chicago  of  the  ore  in  a  ton  ot  pig  iron  $8.02, 
whereas  in  giving  the  items  of  cost  you  said  that  the  cost  of  mining 
the  Lake  Superior  ore  was  73  cents  and  that  the  royalties  and  other 
charges  made  the  ore  cost  $1.43,  total  cost  at  the  mine ;  that  the  trans- 
portation to  the  lake  was  73  cents,  and  bv  water  on  the  lake  72  cents, 
making  the  total  cost  of  transportation  $1.45,  making  a  total  cost  of 
$2.88  a  ton.  Now,  estimating  at  the  same  average  that  gave  the  total 
cost  of  a  ton  of  ore  at  Chicago,  at  your  works,  at  $2.88,  whereas  jrou 
make  your  estimate  in  estimating  the  cost  of  ore,  $4.70  a  ton.  I  wish 
you  would  explain  to  the  committer  wherein  the  difference  comes. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  figuro^  you 
quote  are  based  on  actual  mining  and  transportation  cost  to  lower 
lake  ports  (which  figures  of  cost  would  apply  only  to  or^  smelted  in 
furnaces  located  on  the  lake  shore),  while  the  costs  I  furnished  were 
the  average  for  ore  used  at  all  our  furnaces,  inland  as  well  as  on  the 
lakes;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  figure  of  $4.70  includes  the  profit 
to  the  ore  mining  companies.     You  have  a  total  of  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  nave  $2.88. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  should  be  $4.70. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  was  $4.70? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  difference  between  $4.70  and  $2.88  is  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  profit  to  the  mining  company  and  transporta- 
tion from  lakes  to  inland  furnaces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  a  total  difference  in  the  cost 
of  ore  in  a  ton  of  pig  iron  $6.58? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  ^ven  you  a  figure  of  $2.88,  which  represents  the 
average  cost  to  the  mining  interests  for  all  ore  delivered  at  lower  lake 
ports.  The  figure  of  $4.(0  represents  the  average  price  at  which  all 
ore  was  charged  to  all  furnaces.  The  difference  between  these  two 
figures  is  made  up  of  profits  to  the  mining  interests  plus  the  freight 
paid  for  transportation  from  lower  lake  ports  to  furnaces  on  such 
ore  as  was  moved  inland. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  on  the  coke.  In  estimating  the  cost  of 
coke  this  morning  at  $3.93,  was  that  estimate  made  of  the  cost  of  coke 
at  Chicago? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  the  average  of  all  the  coke  delivered  at  all 
our  furnaces  in  all  the  districts. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  average  cost  of  the  production  of  coke 
at  all  the  furnaces  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  the  average  cost  to  the  manufacturer  at  the  furnace 
of  coke  consumed. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  include  the  profit  to  the  mining  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  54  cents  per  gross  ton. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  The  profit  on  that  is  54  cents! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  per  gross  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Fifty- four  cents  per  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  Per  gross  ton. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Per  ton  of  which — coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  figure  that  the  cost  of  coke  to  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  is  $4.15.  Will  you  eliminate  the  profit  from  that  item, 
please,  and  give  us  what  it  would  be  without  the  profit — ^the  actuad 
cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  the  coke? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  at  the  furnace.  It  would  be  a  little  over  54 
cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  about  60  cents  less  per  ton ;  not  quite.  It 
would  be  $4.15  less  60  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  it  about  $3.55? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  about  it,  $3.55  to  $3.60,  as  the  average  for  all 
furnaces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  lime  rock.  You  estimated  the 
cost  of  lime  rock  at  49  cents.  Is  that  the  cost  of  lime  rock  at  tiie 
Chicago  furnaces,  or  is  that  the  average  at  all  your  works? 

Mr.  Garf.  The  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  profit  you  included  in  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  No  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  item  of  16  cents  for  scrap.    Is  it  the  usual 

f practice  of  your  furnace  business  to  include  scrap  in  the  manu- 
acture? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  any  profit  in  that,  or  is  that  cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Labor  and  operation.  Is  that  the  average  cost  of 
all  your  works? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  that  the  cost  at  the  various  works  differs 
materially,  though,  as  to  labor  and  operation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  the  most  improved  furnaces  are  at  Gkiry 
and  Pittsburg,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Pittsburg,  South  Chicago,  Youngstown,  Lorain,  and 
Cleveland.    We  have  some  good  furnaces  at  various  points. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  operation 
between  your  plants? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  new  furnaces  at  Gary  are  not  yet  in  operation. 
There  are  furnaces  at  South  Chicago,  liorain,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg, 
and  Youngstown  whose  cost  is  very  nearly  the  same,  but,  of  course,  1 
am  speaking  now  of  the  most  modem  and  latest  furnaces.  Their  cost 
of  production  is  considerably  less  than  a  great  many  other  furnaces 
which  we  operate. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Jud^,  I  figure  that  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  statement  this  morning  that  it  included  the  profits  on  coke  and 
ore  and  what  it  is  with  that  eliminated  amounts  to  $2.65.  Is  there 
any  other  difference  in  those  figures  that  stands  for  profits?  Taking 
that  $2.65  out,  does  that  eliminate  all  the  profit  there  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  Profit  to  the  corporation? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does  not.  There  is  some  profit  on  transportation.  Of 
course,  United  States  Steel  is  the  owner  of  subsidiary  corjjorations, 
which  corporations  own,  as  an  independent  investment,  various  rail- 
roads; two  important  railroads  in  Minnesota;  the  Bessemer  Eailroad, 
running  from  the  Lakes  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  steamship  line,  consist- 
ing of,  say,  110  steel  boats  on  the  Lakes;  and  those  transportation 
lines  are  given  a  profit  amounting  to  the  difference  of  the  actual  cost 
to  the  companies  and  the  price  which  they  receive,  and  they  receive 
the  same  prices  that  other  railroads  or  other  boats  doing  similar 
business  would  receive.  In  other  words,  they  are  treated  as  an  inde- 
pendent investment  and  get  the  ordinary  profits. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course,  that  is  very  proper  and  very  neces- 
sary ;  but  can  you  say,  in  estimating  your  profits  to  the  transportation 
companies,  you  only  estimate  a  profit  which  would  be  equal  to  that 
which  a  person  shipping  the  same  freight  by  an  independent  com- 
pany would  have  to  pay? 

Mr.  Gary.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  actual  cost,  not  eliminating  the  profits 
Df  transportation  cost  that  any  furnace  would  have  to  pay,  of  your 
producing  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Chicago  would  be  $12.75,  about- 
eliminating  the  profits  on  the  coke  and  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  that  much,  is  it?  I  think  your  figures  must  be 
wrong. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  subtracted  $2.05  for  ore  and  60  cents  for  coke. 
That  would  be  $2.65,  which,  deducted  from  $15.30,  according  to  my 
figures,  leaves  $12.75. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  $12.65. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  right;  $12.65  instead  of  $12.75. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  is  about  right  for  the  average  for  all  furnaces; 
at  Chicago  the  cost  would  probably  be  a  little  less,  about  $12. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  where  do  vou  bring  your  coke  from?  Do 
you  coke  your  coal  at  the  Chicago  furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  bring  your  coke  to  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  do  you  bring  that  coke  from? 

Mr.  Gary.  From  Pocahontas,  and  some  from  the  Connellsville 
region. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  transportation  charge?  I  think 
you  have  given  that,  though.  You  have  given  the  transportation 
charge  on  the  coke  to  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  Chicago? 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gary.  Two  dollars  and  thirty-five  cents  from  Pittsburg  to 
Chicago;  the  same  from  Pocahontas  to  Chicago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  a  ton  or  for  the  amount  of  coke  that  goes 
into  the  pig  iron? 
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Mr.  Gabt.  That  is  a  net  ton, 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  $2.35  is  a  ton  of  coke? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  would  it  be  to  a  ton  of  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  would  have  to  add  the  same  percenta^  I  have 
forgotten  just  what  the  percentage  of  increase  is,  but  if  the  percent- 
ages are  kept  up  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.80,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  that  is  about  ri^ht  And  that  being  the 
cost,  $4.15,  you  estimated  this  morning  for  the  coke?  You  estimated 
this  morning  that  the  coke  cost  you  $4.15  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  $1.15  is  the  average  for  all  furnaces. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  transportation  charges  were  $2.80.  That 
leaves  $1.35  for  the  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  $4.15  is  the  average  cost  of  coke  in  pig  iron  at  all 
furnaces.  At  Chicago  the  cost  for  coke  in  a  ton  of  iron  in  1907  was 
more,  about  $5.50,  or  $2.80  for  transportation  and  $2.70  for  the  coke. 

Mr.  Underwood.  T  would  like  to  have  you  make  the  same  estimate 
as  to  your  Pittsburg  furnaces,  so  we  can  get  that  estimate.  How 
much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  carry  your  ore,  per  ton  of  ore  and  per 
ton  of  pig  iron,  to  the  Pittsburg  plant? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  you  add  the  freight  rate  from  Conneaut,  say,  to 
Pittsburg,  which  would  be  $1.18.  The  rate  is  the  same  on  the  in- 
dependent railroads. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $1.18  per  ton  of  ore.  If  you 
will  kindly  figure  what  that  means  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  I  will  be 
obliged. 

mr.  Gary.  It  is  $2.16.  That  is,  figuring  on  the  basis  that  iron 
would  be  183  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  it  would  cost  you  $2.16  more  to  land 
that  ore  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  than  it  would  at 
Chicago? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  get  the  same  figures  on  coke. 

Mr.  Gary.  Transportation  of  coke  would  be  at  the  rate  of  70  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  cost  70  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  Seventy  cents  per  net  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy  cents  a  ton  for  the  transportation  of 
coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  a  ton  of  iron  that  would  amount  to  how 
much? 

Mr.  Gary.  About  85  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  85  cents  for  coke? 

J^Ir.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  on  pig  iron  at  Pittsburg  it  would  cost  you 
$2.16  more  to  get  your  ore  there,  and  it  would  cost  you  $1.95  less  to 
get  your  coke? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  getting  into  our  secrets  fast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  intend  to  do  that.  Judge,  but  the  com- 
mittee wants  to  balance  these  things,  because  the  ireight  rate  will 
depend  on  where  you  are  shipping  frona. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  Of  course,  in  locating  our  new  furnaces,  in  ex- 
tending our  works,  the  cost  oi  assembly  is  one  of  the  important  ele- 
ments to  be  considered,  as  you  know  by  experience. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  So  that  we  can  practically  estimate,  then, 
that  either  at  Pittsburg  or  at  Chicago  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  pig  iron, 
excluding  all  profits  except  transportation  profits,  is  about  $12.65. 

Mr.  Gary.  $12.65  is  about  the  average  for  all  furnaces,  but  at  those 
furnaces  located  at  Chicago  and  at  Pittsburg,  the  cost  referred  to  is 
about  $12. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  coal 
mines  where  you  operate? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  ore  mines,  vou  mean  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  tne  cost  of  labor  both  in  the  ore  mines 
and  the  coal  mines. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  have  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  haven't  it  figured  in  tons,  have  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  haven't  it  figured  in  tons.  I  can  give  you  the 
rate  per  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  this,  Judge.  Are  the  wages  for 
ore  mining  in  the  Mesaba  Range  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Alabama 
anything  Tike  equal,  or  is  there  a  difference  in  the  cost? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  no  statistics  in  regard  to  Tennessee,  but  we  hope 
to  get  down  to  a  good  basis  there.  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  we  can  not 
manufacture  there  as  cheaply  as  the  Woodward  Company. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  quite  a  compliment  to  the  Woodward 
Company. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  earnings  per  man  per  day,  outside  of  ad- 
ministrative positions,  m  manufacturing  companies  in  1907  was 
$2.43;  in  coal  and  coke  companies,  $2.39;  in  ore-mining  companies, 
$2.46 ;  in  transportation  companies,  $2.44 ;  in  other  sundry  companies, 
$1.92;  a  total  average  of  ?2.42,  as  against  $2.26  in  1902.  Of  course 
with  your  knowledge  of  the  Birmingham  district,  you  personally 
know  something  about  the  advantage  we  have  there,  but  I  can  not 
give  you  those  figures.    I  did  not  brmg  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  the  figures  that  would  give  us  the 
data  for  the  Birmingham  district? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  are  those  figures  you  have  just  given? 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  was  ^ving  the  general  cost  of  their  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  Outside  of  the  Birmingham  district. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  At  the  mines? 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  mines. 

Mr.  Gary.  Manufacturing  companies,  coal  and  coke  companies, 
ore-mining  companies,  and  transportation  companies,  respectively. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  I  would  like  to  ask  y;ou  where  is  the  place 
where  you  dispose  of  your  product  from  your  pig-iron  furnaces.  Do 
you  convert  it  into  finished  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  possible,  and  to  a  large  extent — it  is  not  true 
of  every  locality — ^but  ever  since  we  were  organized  we  have  been 
more  and  more  concentrating,  with  the  idea  of  making  each  plant 
complete  in  itself. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  the  radius  of  sale  of  your  fijiished 
product  from  your  Chicago  furnaces?  What  is  the  zone  in  which 
you  dispose  of  that  product? 
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Mr.  Gary.  West,  northwest,  and  southeast. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  zone  you  will  have  a  differential  in  your 
favor  on  freight  rates  over  any  imported  iron  or  steel,  will  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  your  southern  properties,  the  Bir- 
mingham property,  where  is  the  zone  in  which  you  dispose  of 
those  products? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  south  and  southwest  from  that  point,  mostly.  We 
could  not  go  to  the  eastern  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  None  of  that  product  goes  into  competition  on 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  could  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  asked  him  if  any  of  the  product  of  the  Bir- 
mingham district  went  into  competition  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
He  said  it  did  not.    It  goes  westward,  toward  California. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  northwestward  into  somewhat  the  same  ter- 
ritory as  the  product  of  the  Chicago  furnaces? 

Mr.  Gary,   i  es. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  that  zone.  Judge,  the  differential  in  the  freight 
rate  would  be  in  their  favor  as  against  a  foreign  competitor,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  your  eastern  plants,  where  is  the  zone 
in  which  they  would  dispose  of  their  products? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Chicago 
district,  or  about  that,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Leaving  out  the  territory  in  that  zone,  where  do 
you  dispose  of  your  eastern  product,  taking  the  point  of  competition 
in  this  country  as  New  York  or  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  your  point 
to  reach  the  market  at  Pittsburg,  which  I  suppose  is  a  central  point 
for  most  of  your  finished  products  in  the  eastern  market  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  for  the  majority  of  the  tonnage. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  know  in  whose  favor — ^leaving  out  for 
the  time  being  the  ocean  freight — in  whose  favor  is  the  differential  on 
the  freight  rates  to  reach  that  territory  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  hear  the  first  part  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  zone  in  which  the  Pittsburg  plants  operate 
lies  between  Chicago  and  the  Atlantic  ocean? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  assuming  that  the  foreign  manufacturer 
had  his  plant  in  New  York  City,  or  along  the  seaboard  line  where  the 
principal  boats  land,  that  his  plant  was  located  there,  and  he  was 
competing  with  you,  I  want  to  know  in  that  territory  in  whose  favor 
would  be  the  differential  on  freight  rates;  that  is,  domestic  freight 
rates,  not  foreign  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  Grermany,  for  instance,  would  be,  on 
rails,  $1.60,  and  from  Pittsburg  to  the  same  point,  $2.50;  so  that  it 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  foreigner  90  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  point  are  you  figuring  on  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  export  freight  rate  from  Germany  would  be 
to  New  York  City  $1.G0? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York  City,  how 
much? 

Mr.  Gary.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  I  was  figuring  on  the  entire  territory, 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  of  the  district? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  because,  you  see,  the  foreign  competitor  has 
got  to  go  in  there. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  I  can  not  give  you  the  point  where  they  would 
come  together.  Of  course  it  would  depend  upon  the  product.  If  it 
was  billets  delivered  to  a  finishing  mill  situated  inland,  your  sug- 
gestion would  apply.  It  would  not  apply  to  rails,  because  rails  would 
be  delivered  to  the  railroad  at  its  eastern  terminus. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  pig  iron  from  Germany  to  this  country,  of 
course,  I  know  the  rate  varies  very  greatly,  from  practically  nothing 
to  a  good  hi^  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Gary.   les;  it  is  carried  as  ballast,  sometimes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  vessel  for  ballast? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  is  not  $1.60  a  rather  low  freight  rate  from 
Germany  for  rails  or  pig  iron?    I  mean  an  average. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  rate.  That  is  the  regular  rate. 
I  think^  from  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Germany? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  Germany,  to  the  seaboard  in  America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  the  English  coast? 

Mr.  Gary.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  state  the  freight  rates  on  your  finished 

groducts,  including  steel  rails,  pig  iron,  billets,  etc.,  from  Chicago, 
Ittsburg,  and  Birmingham  to  New  York,  Buffalo,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans,  and  San  Francisco ;  that  is,  I  want  the  rates  to  the  principal 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Gulf  ports  and  the  Canadian  frontier. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  following  is  a  memorandum  of  the  domestic  freight 
rates  between  the  points  mentioned : 


Ralls  * 

(per  gross 

ton). 

Pig  iron 

(pergross 

ton). 

Billets 

(pergross 

ton). 

Finished 

products 

(per  100 

lbs.). 

From  Chicago  to— 

New  York 

$4.70 
2.80 
4.00 
4.00 

11.00 

2.60 
1.65 
4.44 
4.44 
13.60 

f4.fi2 
2.80 
6.272 
6.272 
a. 60 

2.45 
1.75 
6.72 
6.?2 
14.00 

6.95 
4.90 
2.76 
8.00 
13.20 

14.95 
8.00 
6.272 
6.272 
O.60 

2.60 
1.80 
6.72 
6.72 
16.44 

5.95 
4.90 
2.76 
8.00 
18.20 

fO.SO 
18 

Buffalo. 

Mobile 

28 

New  Orleinis. 

28 

San  Francisco 

80 

From  PittsbDig  to— 

New  York 

16 

Buffalo......... 

.11 
29 

Mobile 

New  Orleans 

.29 

.85 

29 

San  Francisco .^ 

From  Birmingham  to— 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Mobile 

2.60 
8.00 
11.75 

.12 

New  Orleans 

.13 
.75 

San  Francisco 

Per  100  pounds. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Please  state  the  railroad  and  steamship  freight 
rates  on  the  leading  iron  and  steel  products  from  the  mills,  factones, 
and  furnaces  in  Germany  and  England  to  the  principal  United  States 
points  of  consumption  or  those  products. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  inland  freight  rates  from  the  mills,  factories,  and 
furnaces  in  Germany  and  England  to  the  principal  ports,  including 
Montreal,  Canada,  are  as  follows: 


Rails 

(perKroia* 

ton). 

Pig  iron 

(per  gross 

ton). 

BiUete 

(pergioos 

ton). 

Finished 

products 

(pergroa 

ton). 

Prom  foreign  mills  to— 

New  York 

$2.85 
8.35 
3.36 
7.50 
2.75 

$2.86 
8.86 
8.36 
7.60 
2.76 

t2.85 
8.86 
8.85 
7.50 
2.75 

$3.00 

Mobile 

8.50 

New  Orleans 

3.  SO 

Biin  Francisco 

8.75 

Montreal 

2.90 

Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  can  you  give  us  some  information,  if  you 
have  it,  of  the  cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  in  Grermany  and  in 
Great  Britain? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  I  can  not  give  you  the  cost  at  all  the  places,  but 
we  have  had  a  pretty  careful  inquiry  made  in  regard  to  it,  and  I 
would  say  that  for  the  production  of  large  quantities  of  pig  iron  the 
lowest  cost  is  in  the  Lorraine  or  Luxemburg  district,  wnere  they 
produce  at  about  $8.50  per  ton. 

Mr*  Underwood.  That  is  in  Lorraine? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  there  are  some  furnaces  which  produce  at  $7.75, 
but  I  would  not  think  in  large  enough  quantities  to  make  it  a  very 
important  question,  when  considered  in  comparison  with  our  own. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  your  $7.75  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  the  name  of  the  particular  furnace.  It  is  spelled 
Ilsede-hutte.    - 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  east  of  Dusseldorf,  midway  between  there  and 
Berlin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Judge,  I  have  been  laboring  under  the  impression 
that  on  account  of  the  material  in  the  German  iron  and  steel  districts 
being  farther  apart,  it  costs  considerably  more  to  assemble  the  raw 
material  there  than  it  does  in  the  English  districts. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  iron  there  and  a  great  deal  of 
coal.  Take,  for  instance,  the  works  at  Neunkirchen  as  an  illustra- 
tion. The  coal  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  furnaces  and  mills 
and  the  ore  is  within  25  or  30  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  that  be  an  average  throughout  the  Grerman 
district? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  more  distant  than  that, 
but  it  is  low.  Their  costs  are  low  all  through  that  district.  Of  course 
their  labor  is  very  low,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  estimate  as  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duction of  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  if  you  know,  in  England? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  about  $10 ;  $8.50  is  the  best  cost  in  the  Lorraine- 
Luxemburg  district. 

The  Chairman.  But  not  in  all  Germany  ? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Not  in  all  Germany.  I  think  it  is  about  $11.  That  is 
my  impression.  In  the  Luxemburg-Lorraine  district  the  average  is 
about  $9.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  district  is  the  place 
where  the  materials  are  the  closest  together  of  any  place  in  Europe; 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  probably  so,  not  including  England.  In 
England  the  native  ores  and  the  coal  are  very  close  together.  England 
makes  cheap  iron.  I  have  the  figures  somewhere.  I  think  it  is  about 
$10.25.    The  pig  iron  made  from  Cleveland  ore  is  $9,  in  my  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  the  average  of  the  Englidi  nimaces 
there? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  have  not  the  average.  They  are  higher  than  that, 
though — ^the  average  of  all  English  furnaces. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Higher  than  $11? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  it  is  the  low  man  we  have  to  contend  with ; 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  argument.    That  is  not  a  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  not  the  average  of  the  English  pro- 
duction? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  it  would  be  about  $9,  as  the  low  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  immense  tonnages  of  ore  in  Gter- 
mnny;  not  so  much  in  England,  but  they  have  at  least  a  billion  tons 
left  m  England,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  estimate  of  cost  at  the  furnace  for  labor 
and  operation,  you  included  the  overhead  charges,  did  you?  I  mean 
the  office  charges,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  the  administration  charges  all  go  to  the  finished 
product. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Schwab,  M'hen  he  was  on  the  stand  a  day  or 
two  ago,  made  this  statement,  and  I  will  ask  vou  whether  you  agree 
with  him  or  not.  He  stated  that  the  cost  or  the  labor  in  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  in  this  country  and  in  England  was  about  the  same,  but 
it  was  due  to  the  increased  efficiency  of  American  labor  in  this 
countrv  over  that  of  the  English  labor,  which  was  due  to  the  im- 
proved methods  of  production  and  improved  plants  in  this  country 
oyer  those  in  Great  nritain  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  that  is  probably  correct,  as  applied  to  pig  iron. 
It  is  not  true  as  applied  to  some  steel  products,  by  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  By  reason  of  that  increased  efficiency  or  methods 
here,  in  your  judgment,  does  that  increase  the  cost  of  the  plants  here 
over  those  in  England  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  certainly  does.  t 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  would  be  substantially 

Mr.  Underwood.  A  substantial  increase;  but  you  can  not  give  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask  on  this  special 
point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Judge.  Do  j^ou 
say  you  do  not  include,  in  this  deduction  you  make,  the  profit  which 
yonr  company  makes  on  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  give  credit  for  that 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  some  statement  of  about  how 
much  that  would  be?  Llet  me  see  if  T  understand  jou  correctly.  I 
understood  you  to  say  that  your  cost  of  transportation  by  rail  to  the 
lower  lake  ports — Chicago,  Cleveland,  Lorain,  and  Ashtabula — ^is 
$1.45  for  the  ore.    Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  proportion  of  that  is  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  profit  to  the  carrying  companies? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  wnich  I  understooii  you  to  say  the  steel  com- 
pany owns. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  if  you  think  they  are  im- 
portant. I  IffBLve  them.  That  is,  if  it  is  important  in  considering  this 
question  to  know  what  the  profit  to  the  carrying  companies  is,  of 
course,  I  will  give  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  No;  I  am  asking  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material  to  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  see,  when  you  say  the  cost  to  me 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  the  United  States  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  susceptible  of  two  constructions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that.  I  want  to  get  the  information 
from  whatever  point  of  view  you  look  at  it 

Mr.  Gary.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration, the  cost  of  piff  iron  is  the  manufacturing  cost,  which  T  have 
given  you,  less  any  credits  the  corporation  gets  by  reason  of  its  out- 
side investments  which  are  connected  with  that  particular  industry 
or  that  branch. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that.  Judge,  but  to  get  at  the  actual 
status  of  the  industry  of  the  country  it  seems  to  me  we  will  have  to 
get  information  as  to  the  returns  that  come  back  to  the  company  by 
reason  of  that  very  condition  you  have  described — not  by  any  means 
with  an  idea  of  criticising  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  simply  to  get  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  think  it  material  to  this  inquiry  I  will  give  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  the  deductions  you  make  by  reason  of  the 
profits  upon  ore  and  coke  it  seems  to  me  your  ownersliip  of  the 
transportation  companies  is  just  as  complete  as  your  ownei-ship  of 
the  coke  and  ore,  and  we  might  as  well  have  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  transportation  is  common  to  all  the  companies.  . 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  control  the  transportation  companies. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  not  strike  me  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Cockran, 
for  this  reason:  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  owning  con- 
trol of  the  railroads,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  or  iron 
and  steel  is  concerned,  is  no  different  than  what  it  would  be  if  you 
owned  that  railroad.    That  is  the  point 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  might  be. 

Mr.  Gary.  Don't  understand  I  want  to  withhold  anything  that 
you  think  is  proper. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  all  that,  but  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant, or  at  least  valuable,  that  the  methods  by  which  your  econ- 
omies are  accomplished  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  you  as  to  the  committee.  If  there  is  any  objection  to 
it  I  (K)  not  insist  upon  it,  but  for  the  completeness  of  the  mquiry  I 
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do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  get  before  us  to  what  extent 
the  company  profits  by  its  control  of  transportation  lines. 

Mr.  Gary.  Taking  into  account  all  of  the  ore  which  we  use,  the 
profit  to  the  transportation  companies  by  land  and  by  water  aver- 
ages, on  the  whole  of  it,  55J  cents  per  ton.    That  is  the  net  profit. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  the  profit  upon  the  coke  and  upon 
the  ore,  would  it? 

Mr.  Gart.  No;  we  do  not  own  transportation  companies  to  carry 
the  coke. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that.    That  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Gart.  This  is  ore. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  controls  the  trans- 
portation agencies  by  which  it  obtains  the  ore  and  transports  it  from 
the  mine  to  the  furnace. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  the  most  of  them;  a  large  portion  of  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  it  comes  to  coke,  it  has  to  go  in  and  get  such 
rates  as  it  can  from  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Gary.  Exactly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  the  transportation  of  this  ore,  do  those  com- 
panies serve  other  producers? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  they  do. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  So  that  you  have  to  carry  the  ore  for  your  com- 
petitors as  well  as  for  yourselves? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  BoNYNOE.  Judge  Gary,  you  actually  pay  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  this  ore,  do  you?     You  actually  make  a  real  payment  for  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  On,  yes ;  certainly. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  if  you  did  not  own  the  transportation  company 
you  would  pay  the  same  amount  or  a  different  amount? 

Mr.  Gary.  Just  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  perfectly  clear. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Cockran,  you  asked  a  question  this  morning  that 
I  would  like  to  give  you  information  in  regard  to.  I  think  you  had 
an  impression  that  40  cents  a  ton  was  pretty  large  for  depreciation 
of  the  furnaces,  and  therefore  it  is  only  right  to  tell  you  the  basis 
for  that  Our  modern  furnaces  produce  a^ut  140,000  tons  a  year, 
which,  at  40  cents  a  ton,  would  be  $56,000  per  furnace.  We  think 
the  life  of  the  furnace  is  about  twenty  years.  That  would  be  $1,120,- 
000  in  twenty  years.  That  represents  just  about  the  cost  of  the 
furnace.    In  other  words,  we  intend  to  have  those  figures  accurate. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  was  not  I  who  made  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  the  one  who  made  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  it  is  very  valuable. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Chairman  Payne 
asked  you  this  morning  about  the  cost  of  ore.  There  was  one  item 
mixed  up  in  the  cost  of  ore  that  I  could  not  understand.  I  guess  it 
v^as  because  I  was  stupid.  You  pay  85  cents  royalty  on  the  ore,  as  I 
understand? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no;  when  I  speak  of  the  85  cents,  I  refer  to  the  re- 
cent acquisition  of  the  Great  Northern  ores,  so  called,  for  which  we 

pay — 

Mr.  Clark.  You  bought  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  bought  the  ore  and  agreed  to  pay  85  cents  a  ton  for 
that  ore,  they  paying  the  royalties.     We  also  agreed  to  allow  their 
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railroad  companies  to  transport  it  to  the  Lakes  at  the  regular  rate, 
which  is  the  same  rate  we  charge. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  figure  it  at  that  the  ore  cost  when 
you  were  answering  the  chairman  this  morning? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  the  lower  lake  ports? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  bother  you  and  make  you  go 
over  the  figures  again. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  item  I  want  to  ask  you  about.  You  need 
not  hunt  that  up. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  $2.88,  including  transportation. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  included  in  that  somewhere,  somehow,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  some  kind  of  a  charge  for  depreciation. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.    Depreciation  of  what?    That  was  it* 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depreciation  of  40  cents 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  the  other  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  not  the  same.  It  happens  to  be  the  same  in 
amount.  That  takes  care  of  the  depreciation  of  the  equipment,  which 
at  every  plant  is  very  large  in  cost,  and  also  an  arbitrary  price  to 
buy  new  ore,  if  you  please,  to  take  the  place  of  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  on  the  plant? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  on  the  ore. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  if  you  take  out  enough  to  make  up  for 
the  ore  that  you  dig  out  of  the  ground,  that  ought  not  to  be  charged 
in  as  a  part  of  the  expense  of  making  the  pig  iron,  ought  it?  If  you 
hold  out  enough  now  in  this  calculation  to  recoup  you  on  the  ore  that 
you  actually  take  out  of  the  ground,  that  is  so  much  profit,  and  ought 
to  be  charged  up  on  the  other  side,  too,  ought  it  not,  as  well  as  on 
the  debit  side? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  if  you  do  not  see  it  that  way,  then  you  have 
always  got  as  much  on  hand  as  you  started  with,  iheoretically,  and 
you  never  diminish  the  amount  of  ore,  and  yet  you  charge  40  per  cent 
off  for  the  depreciation  of  the  ores.  That  is  wnat  I  coiud  not  under- 
stand about  it.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  using  up  an  acre  of  land, 
for  instance,  and  you  charge  off  enough  depreciation  to  pay  for  the 
acre  of  land,  then  you  are  just  exactly  where  you  started,  are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  But  we  have  not  got  the  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  have  got  the  stuff  to  buy  the  land  with? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  our  capital,  which  we  must  keep  intact. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  sell  your  ore,  you  mean,  you  depreciate 
your  capital  stock  and  make  an  attempt  to  reimburse  that  capital 
stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly;  we  take  it  right  out  of  the  capital,  40  cents, 
and  thus  hold  cash  to  represent  the  capital  stock  instead  of  fixed 
property.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  I  said  this  morning,  Mr.  Clark,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  buy  this  quality  of  ore  at  any  such  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  admitted. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  charge  that  40  cents  in  order  to  keep  our  capital 
intact.    That  is  the  object  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  pig  iron  cheaper  at  Chicago  than  you  do 
anywhere  else,  do  you  not? 
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Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  have  said  the  cost  is  not  very  far  apart  between 
the  b^  furnace  at  Chicago  and  the  best  furnace  at  Pittsburg,  Lorain, 
Cleveland,  or  Youngstown, 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  not  the  Missouri  coal  make  coke  as  good  as  the 
Connellsville  coal! 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  not  practicable  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  make  good  coke  out  there.  Is  not  this  coke 
business  now  a  sort  of  fashion,  and  do  you  not  prefer  that  because  it 
does  come  from  Connellsville  t 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  if  you  could  discover  a  way  of  practically  satisfy- 
ing us  to  that  effect,  you  would  be  a  rich  man  very  suddenly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  not  so,  Mr.  Clark.  The  best  Illinois  coal  is 
cokeable,  but  in  the  first  place  it  is  very  high  in  sulphur,  which  could 
be  eliminated  at  a  certam  cost;  but  worse  than  that,  the  physical 
structure  is  such  that  it  is  not  practicable.  It  will  not  carry  the  bur- 
den in  the  furnace.  Oh^  no ;  we  have  a  ^eat  deal — I  say  a  neat  deal ; 
we  own  quite  a  substantial  acreage  of  Illinois  coal,  and  womd  be  very 
glad  to  utilize  it  for  coke.  We  could  buy  a  great  deal  more  at  a 
very  low  price,  and  we  have  other  contracts  whereby  we  ^t  that  coal 
for  steam  purposes,  and  it  would  be  an  immense  saving  if  that  coal 
was  cokeable. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  any  considerable  amount  of  charcoal 
products? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  make  any? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judge,  I  find  here  in  my  notes  one  suggestion, 
which  I  think  needs  further  explanation.  You  answered  Mr.  TJnder- 
wood  that  with  products  coming  in  from  abroad,  if  they  were  billets, 
there  would  be  a  charge  against  the  foreign  producer  of  transporta- 
tion from  the  seaboard  to  the  neighborhood  where  they  would  be 
manufactured,  and  that  as  to  structural  steel  you  expected  a  majority 
of  it  would  probably  be  disposed  of  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  if 
any  came.    Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  you  said  something  about  rails? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroads  would  take  their  rails  at  the  sea- 
board, because  their  lines  reach  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  is  not  the  majority  of  the  railway  construction 
some  distance  away  from  the  terminus?  For  instance,  take  Buffalo 
and  Chicago. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  affect  the  question  very  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  rails  would  be  delivered,  then,  at  the  point  in 
the  West  where  the  construction  was  in  progress? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  but  the  railroad  companies  do  that.  They  would 
do  it  at  a  very  small  cost  to  themselves. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  But  so  far  as  the  railway  freight  upon  steel  rails  cuts 
any  figure  in  your  calculations,  there  would  be  a  good  charge  against 
the  foreigner  delivering  rails,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  very  much  as  to  rails. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  would  it  affect  structural  steel? 
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Mr.  Gary.  As  to  structural  steel,  of  course  the  suggestion  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Underwood  would  apply ;  that  is,  you  would  have 
to  get  the  point  where  the  costs  come  together. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  there  is  another  thing  Mr.  Underwood  sug- 
gested to  me  here  which  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  spread  upon  the 
record,  that  in  discussing  the  cost  of  depreciation,  nxing  it  at  40 
cents 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  furnace  or  the  ore? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  the  ore ;  40  cents  per  ton  for  the  ore,  there  is  a 
constant  necessity  for  relining  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  included  in  the  40  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  do  you  include  that  in  your  calculations? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  included  in  the  $1.37. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see.    I  just  wanted  to  get  that  clear. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  goes  to  the  cost  of  operating. 

Mr.  Randell.  Judge  Gary,  may  I  ask  you  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  giving  the  rates  you  gave  only  the  rate  across  the 
ocean  and  not  the  rate  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  transportation? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  rate  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  on  circumstances.  The  German  Govern- 
ment takes  care  of  German  manufacturers,  and  when  it  comes  to  ex- 
porting products  the  Government,  owning  the  railroads,  will  make 
almost,  any  rate ;  and  then  they  have  other  ways  of  reducing  t^ose 
rates. 

Mr.  Randell.  Somebody  will  have  to  carry  the  product  at  some- 
body's cost.    It  would  be  an  expense? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  whether  the  Government  pays  it  or  the  railroad 
pays  it 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  but  of  course  we  have  to  meet  it  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  question  was  as  to  what  that  waa  Do  you 
know? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  depends  upon  the  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  what  the  rate  is? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate  from  where  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Anywhere.  What  would  be  the  rate  from  any  of 
the  principal  manufactories  or  mills  there  to  the  seaboard?  Would 
it  compete  with  you,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  rate,  I  think,  from  the  Lorraine  district,  perhaps, 
would  be  about  $1.25.  The  rate  from  the  mill — that  is  what  you 
want. 

Mr.  Randell.  To  New  York. 

Mr.  Gary.  To  New  York  would  be  about  $3.    That  is  the  open  rate. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  that  is  greater  than  your  rate  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  Renter  than  your  rate? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  from  Pittsburg  to  that  same  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  sounded  as  though  you  had  to 
pay  a  higher  rate,  and  you  really  pay  a  less  rate,  to  a  considerable 
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amonnt.  Am  I  not  correct  about  that?  because  I  want  to  under- 
stand you. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  correct  in  assuming  that  the  rate  from  the  mills 
in  Germany  to  New  York,  on  the  average,  would  be  higher  than  the 
rate  from  Pittsburg  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  way  I  understood  your  statement  a  while  ago 
was  that  you  had  to  pay  a  higher  rate.  That  was  because  you  only 
gave  the  ocean  rate  and  not  the  inland  rate  in  Germany? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  you  are  right,  as  you  figure  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  That  is,  it  was  calculated  to  deceive  parties  who  do 
not  understand  it  like  you  do,  and  I  did  not  understand  it  That 
is  the  reason  I  asked  you  about  it.  Now,  you  have  the  advantage 
by  over  a  dollar  a  ton  now,  even  in  New  York,  which  is  the  great 
entrance  port  into  this  country. 

Mr.  Gary.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  make  that  plain,  in  a  word. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  will  answer  my  question  first  and  then  ex- 
plain, I  would  rather  you  would  do  so.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have 
the  advantage  of  about  a  dollar  a  ton,  according  to  that  statement, 
at  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  $2.85  against  $2.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  65  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  difference  between  $2.85  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  $3.50.    I  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  $2.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  entrance  port.  If  any  of  these  products 
were  really  to  compete  with  you,  they  would  have  to  be  sold  in  New- 
York  City,  or  they  would  have  to  pay  an  additional  freight  to  the 
point  of  consumption? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Whether  that  was  a  railroad  rail  or  any  other  prod- 
uct, the  same  thing  would  apply,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Because  either  the  importer  would  have  to  ship  the 
rails  to  the  point  of  consumption,  or  the  railroad  would  have  to  carry 
it.    It  would  have  to  be  transported.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  only  fair,  as  that  is  an  argumentative 
question,  it  seems  to  me,  to  let  me  give  you  what  are  facts. 

Jfr.  Randell.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  that  our  companv  is  so  much  interested  in  it, 
perhaps,  but  assuming  you  could  make  pig  iron  in  the  Lorraine  dis- 
trict at  $8.50,  as  I  think  you  can,  the  cost  of  conversion  there  into 
billets  would  be  about  $5  a  ton.    That  would  be  $13.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  had  been  over  that  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  have  not,,  at  all.  You  add  the  freight  charges, 
say  $3,  and  it  would  be  $16.50  for  the  billets  in  New  York.  Now,  the 
cost  of  conversion  at  the  eastern  furnaces  and  mills  is  not  less  than 
$5,  and,  including  all  legitimate  charges,  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
make  pig  iron  for  less  than  $15.  Fifteen  dollars  and  $5  would  be 
$20.  In  other  words,  the  German  billets  would  be  laid  down  in  New 
York  at  $16.50,  whereas  the  eastern  mills  at  their  mills  would  have 
to  pay  $20  for  the  same  thing.  That  would  be  their  cost,  or,  laid 
down  in  New  York,  the  cost  of  transportation  added.  Of  course  I 
admit  that  is  argumentative,  and  I  onfy  give  you  the  facts  and  make 
the  point  to  make  the  facts  cle^r.  As  1  say,  it  applies  to  these  eastern 
furnaces  and  eastern  mills. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Then  the  fact  of  the  matter  is — I  am  asking  the 
question  if  it  is  not  a  fact — that  without  any  tariff  on  any  of  these 
products  the  iron  manufacturer  in  this  country  can  control  the  Amer- 
ican market  as  against  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Did  you  say  "  can  "  or  "  can  not?  " 

Mr.  Randell.  Can  he  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  do  not  seem  to  show  that 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  ask  you  for  an  answer  to  that  question.  Then,  of 
course,  I  would  not  have  to  go  through  the  figures  to  get  the  conclu- 
sions. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  not 

Mr.  Randell.  He  can  not  control  it?   ^ 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  true  of  various  other  products. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  under  present  conditions — it  is  immaterial  to 
me  what  your  answer  is.    I  want  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  all  you  will  get,  of  course. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  am  after. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  very  material  to  me  what  I  answer. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  American  manufacturers,  you  say,  can  not  con- 
trol the  American  market? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  say  that  controlling  the  market 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  a  very  plain  question. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  a  very  unfortunate  question.  Nobody  can  control 
any  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  Some  people  can  control  some  markets,  and  do. 

Mr.  Gary.  For  how  long  a  time  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  according  to  how  long 

Mr.  Gary.  The  man  who  attempts  to  control  any  market,  up  or 
down,  is  soon  in  the  poorhouse. 

Mr.  Randell.  Some  people  take  a  very  circuitous  route  and  go 
through  diamond  mines  before  they  get  to  the  poorhouse ;  but  whether 
that  is  true  or  not,  I  only  want  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question  I 
propound,  so  that  I  may  understand,  from  my  standpoint,  what  the 
condition*  are. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  say  you  ask  for  conclusions? 

Mr.  Ra-Rtdell.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  cost,  the  conditions  in 
this  country  are  such  that,  in  your  opinion,  the  iron  manufacturers 
can  not  control  the  American  market  without  the  help  of  the  tariff. 
Is  that  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  it  is.  You  are  speaking  of  the  manufacturers  gen- 
erally? 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  the  iron  producers. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  made  no  answer  in  regard  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation.  I  don't  know.  I  thiuK,  with  redactions  in  the 
tariff,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  would  endeavor  to  take 
care  of  itself;  but  I  think  many,  if  not  most,  of  our  competitors  would 
soon  be  out  of  business,  and  we  would  have  the  field. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  from  a  selfish  standpoint,  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  to  take  the  tariff  off? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  might  think  so,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it 
would  be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  to  United  States  Stec»l, 
because  the  people  would  not  stand  it.  We  do  not  want  those  con- 
ditions, and  mstead  of  trying  to  bring  about  such  conditions  as  that, 
we  have  done  what  we  could,  fairly  and  justly,  to  prevent  it  and  to 
assist  our  competitors. 
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Mr.  Bandell.  Judge,  I  am  not  making  any  charges  against  any- 
body. All  I  want  to  get  are  the  facts.  You  say  they  can  not  con- 
trol it.  Now,  let  us  see  as  to  the  reason,  in  as  short  order  as  possible, 
without  argument.  Please  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no,  as  far  as 
you  can,  and  then  explain  them  if  need  be.  The  iron  in  this  country 
is  of  as  good  quality  as  any  in  the  world,  is  it  not — iron  in  the 
mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  our  ores,  on  the  average,  would  not  be  as 
good  as  the  Spanish  ores. 

Mr.  Eandell.  As  the  Spanish  ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  no  trouble  about  competition '  with  the 
Spanish  ores,  is  there?  You  are  not  troubled  about  competition 
with  the  Spanish  ores,  are  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  at  present.  That  may  be  true  of  the 
Swedish  ores,  too. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  United  States  peculiarly  rich  in  the  pos- 
session of  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  easily  accessible,  in  com- 
parison with  other  ores,  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  so  far  as  access 
to  it  is  concerned?  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cost,  but  about  the 
access  to  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  remarkably  well  situated  for  access? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  is  not  the  United  States  rich  in  coal? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  wealth  is  in  bituminous  coal  and  practi- 
cally a  monopoly  of  anthracite  coal,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  presume  so,  but  anthracite  coal  has  nothing  to  do  with 
our  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  a  very  proper  statement  You  do  not  use 
the  anthracite  in  your  business  i 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  use  bituminous  coal? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  use  good  bituminous  coals. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  iron  and  coal  are  well  situ- 
ated in  reference  to  each  other  in  the  United  States  in  comparison  to 
other  countries? 

Mr.  Gary.  So  far  as  the  Birmingham  district  is  concerned,  yes; 
but  not  so  far  as  the  other  districts  are  concerned.  They  are  remote 
one  from  another,  as  compared  with  England  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  the  coal  in  Pennsylvania.  You  have  an 
immense  amoimt  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  we  haul  that  coal  to  Chicago  at  a  cost  of  $2.35 ; 
that  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region  to  Chicago  at  $2.35;  also 
from  Pocahontas  at  the  same  rate;  to  rittsburg  from  the  Connellsville 
region  at  70  cents  a  ton,  and  the  transportation  of  the  ore  to  the  point 
of  assembly 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  given  those  figures  before,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  have. 
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Mr.  Randell.  You  can  refer  to  them  in  that  way.  They  are  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  ores  are  away  North.    The  coal  is  South. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  think  Judge  Gary  has  given  those  figures — 
the  distance  the  coal  is  from  the  furnaces  and  the  ore  is  from  the 
furnaces  and  the  lime  is  from  the  furnaces. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  given  the  locations.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee can  come  prettv  near  to  it 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  a  transportation  rate  on  the  railroads? 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone  is  another  principal  thing. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  not  limestone,  coal,  and  coke  together  in 
the  United  States  outside  of  Alabama? 

Mr.  Gary.  Limestone,  coal,  and  coke? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  we  have  no  coke  at  our  furnaces.  Neither  have  we 
anv  limestone  at  our  furnaces. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  no  iron  ores? 

Mr.  Gary.  And  no  iron  ores. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  your  furnaces  where  there  is  neither  coke, 
coal,  nor  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Randell.  Everythinff  has  to  be  hauled  to  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  Birmingham  district. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  talking  about  Pittsburg,  the  Pennsylvania 
region. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  they  are  situated  far  apart.  We  select  the  points 
where  the  cost  of  assembling  all  these  is  the  lowest.    That  is  our  aim. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  depends,  does  it  not,  on  the  place  where  you 
have  put  your  former  manufactory?  You  have  to  consider  the  tact 
that  you  have  already  an  investment  there,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  originally  located  with  that  m  view. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  when  conditions  change  you  still  hold  it  there 
because  you  have  your  investment  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  hold  it  or  abandon  it,  as  we  have  done  in  a  great 
many  cases,  and  build  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  expense 
of  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  this  country  is  brought  about  by  rsil- 
road  charges  in  carrying  the  raw  material  and  in  carrjnng  the  fin- 
ished product  to  the  place  of  consumption  ?  Is  not  a  large  part  of  it 
railroad  charges? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  believe  it  is  a  fact,  as  T  tliink  Mr.  Schwab 
said — I  think  he  was  the  witness  who  testified  to  it — that  while  you 
charge  the  railroads  $28  a  ton  for  steel  rails  they  make  no  complaint 
about  that,  that  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
steel  rails,  and  are  not  asking  any  reduction?     Is  not  that  a  lact? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  a  fact  that  they  pay  a  high  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  make  no  complaint  and 
have  not  made  any  about  the  rise  in  the  price  of  steel  rails,  but  pay 
it  cheerfully  and  willingly  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  is  not  a  fact.    On  the  contrary 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Randell,  I  suggest  you  exhaust  the  witness  on 
the  ore  business  and  the  pig  iron,  and  then  we  will  take  up  the  steel 
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rails  regularly  and  go  through  this  matter  connectedly.  We  have  not 
had  anything  on  that,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  it  arawn  out  piece- 
meal. 

Mr.  Randell.  Very  well,  sir.  The  point  I  was  getting  at  is  a  mat- 
ter not  specially  connected  with  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  all,  but  it  is 
a  condition  I  am  talking  about. 

The  Chairman.  I  only  make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  will  follow  the  chairman's  suggestion,  but  the 
chairman  misunderstood  me.  I  am  not  going  into  the  question  of 
steel  rails,  but  a  condition.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  men  who 
own  and  control  the  iron  interests  also  to  a  large  extent  own  and  con- 
trol the  railroad  interests  and  transportation  facilities? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  just  to  how  large  an  extent  I  can't  say,  but  not 
to  an  extent  that  I  think  influences  the  question  of  prices  in  the 
slightest. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  that,  because  that  is  a  conclusion. 
You  might  think  one  thing  and  somebody  else  another.  I  was  get- 
ting at  the  fact.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  interests  are  largely  con- 
trolled by  the  same  men  and  the  same  interests? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  the  railroad  stocks  are  owned  by  entirely 
different  men  from  the  men  who  own  the  steel  stock  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  entirely  is  one  word.  You  used  one  word  in  one 
question  and  another  lyord  in  another  question.  There  are  some 
men  who  have  interests  in  steel  manufactures  and  in  railroading, 
both. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  are  men  of  large  interests  in  both,  as  a  rule, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No:  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Randei.i..  The  men  who  have  the  largest  interests  in  the  steel 
business  have  large  interests  and  a  certain  amount  of  controlling 
and  directing  interest  in  railroads.    Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Gary.  No:  T  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  according  to  your  opinion,  the  interests  that 
operate  the  iron  and  steel  industries  have  no  power  or  control  in 
reference  to  the  regulation  of  railroads? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  is  my  opinion.  I  have  been  up  against  the 
question  too  many  times  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  never  been  trying  to  get  low  rates,  have 
you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.  indeed :  and  I  have  had  a  great  many  discussions 
in  regard  to  the  price  of  rails  with  these  people.  That  does  not 
contradict  what  Mr.  Schwab  said,  as  applied  to  certain  railroads  and 
certain  manufacturing  companies.  For  instance,  if  a  certain  rail- 
road is  receiving  large  amounts  of  freight  from  a  manufacturing 
company  located  on  its  lines,  then  the  business  between  those  two 
proceeds  without  any  friction ;  but  we  sell  rails  to  large  numbers  of 
railroads  who  have  no  business  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  mean  to  ask  you  if  the  people  who  own 
the  steel  industry  own  the  largest  per  cent  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States,  but  the  railroads  that  they  need  to  use.  They  have 
interests  in  them,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  To  some  extent.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  interests. 
It  is  a  question  of  freights,  a  question  of  the  interchange  of  business, 
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not  a  question  of  interest  in  the  securities  of  one  company  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Take  it  that  they  consider  their  interests  are  the 
same.  Then  is  not  this  the  practical  situation^  that  the  steel  industry 
and  the  railroad  transportation  business,  having  a  community  of  in- 
terests, that  the  high  freight  rates  are  tolerated  oy  the  steel  companies 
and  the  high  prices  of  steel  are  tolerated  by  the  railroad  companies, 
and  it  all  comes  out  finally  to  the  consumer,  and  the  steel  company, 
being  a  producer,  and  the  railroad  company,  being  the  carrier,  whim 
is  also  a  producer,  simply  pool  issues  and  get  the  benefit  of  a  higher 
price,  which  is  protected  by  a  tariff  on  the  steel  product? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  know  of  no  case  wliere  that  is  a  fact;  where  your 
premises  are  justified  by  the  facts. 

Mr.  Randell.  When^  in  your  opinion,  will^  the  steel  industry  get 
strong  enough  so  that  it  can  maintain  itself  just  as  an  independent 
industry,  without  having  to  tax  the  balance  of  the  coimtry  to  support 
it,  if  you  ever  thought  about  that  proposition? 

Mr.  Gart.  You  mi^ht  as  well  ask  me  how  long  a  string  is  as  to  ask 
me  in  regard  to  the  rature. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  might  as  well  ask  you  how  long  the  Government 
will  last,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  other  words,  the  proposition  is  to  keep  it  ever- 
lastingly. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  in  reference  to  that  question,  outside  of  the  net 
profits  realized  by  the  corporation  and  the  value  of  its  raw  products, 
everything  is  paid  to  labor,  goes  to  labor. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  fflad  you  mentioned  that  subject.  I  want  to 
ask  you  about  that.  My  understanding  is  that  all  this  tariff  and 
everything  is  for  the  benefit  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  you  don't  understand  that  from  me. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  have  understood  it  from  most  people  who  have 
been  here,  and  it  has  always  been  the  cry  in  every  tariff  bill.  It  is  the 
cry  of  the  Republican  party.  We  will  not  discuss  those  things.  I 
want  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  the  fact,  if  it  is — 
and  I  take  it  to  be  the  fact,  because  it  has  been  testified  to  by  various 
witnesses  here  who  are  not  antagonistic  to  your  interests— that  in 
reference  to  food  products,  the  cheapest  food,  the  most  uninviting 
kinds  of  food,  are  imported  and  brought  to  the  different  parts  of  the 
country  here  and  consumed  among  the  mill  towns  and  among  the 
laboring  people;  that  the  most  uninviting,  unwholesome,  and  the 
commonest  food  is  the  kind  that  is  sold  to  these  people.  Do  you 
know  where  that  is? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  doubt  the  statement  of  fact,  to  be^n  with. 

Mr.  Randell.  Xhen  you  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Therefore  I  could  not ;  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  in  reference  to  clothes.  People  have  been  here 
before  this  committee,  and  everything  that  wants  a  tariff  seems  to 
think  they  must  keep  out  the  coarser  clothing.  We  find  further  testi- 
mony that  the  commonest,  meanest,  most  undesirable  clothing  is  the 
kind  that  is  bought  by  the  laboring  people  who  are  in  the  manufac- 
turing business.  Can  you  explain  where  that  is,  if  they  are  going  to 
get  any  benefit  from  this  tariff? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  wandered  a 
long  way  from  the  pomt  at  issue  here. 
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Mr.  Randell.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, it  seems  to  me  we  have  not  wandered  as  far  as,  perhaps,  the 
investigation  did  yesterday  on  the  peanut  question,  when  it  came  to 
tariff  matters. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  important  inquiry  here  is  the  differ- 
ence of  cost  of  forei^  ore  and  pig  iron  and  ore  and  pig  iron  in  this 
country.  If  you  will  tell  me  that,  I  will  not  have  much  trouble 
adjusting  the  rate  of  duty.    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Randell.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  idea  was  that  it  might  be  well 
that  the  tariff  he  is  asking  for  in  reference  to  this  commodity  be  done 
away  with  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  man,  and  my  questions 
were  directed  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  your  question,  Mr.  Randell. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  through  with  the  witness,  and  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  committee  further. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  think  the  question  is  material,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  think  so,  but  I  have  an  answer  to  it.  Your 
answer  was  that  you  did  not  know  why  that  was,  was  it? 

Air.  Gary.  I  did  not  answer  the  last  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  have  an  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  this  were  a  court  of  justice,  a  valid  objection 
would  be  that  it  assumes  a  fact  that  has  not  been  proven. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  assume  the  testimony  that  is  before  this  committee 
is  to  that  effect,  or  at  least  in  that  direction.  If  I  am  not  correct 
about  that,  a  perusal 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No;  I  think  it  is  based  on  an  assumption  that 
the  record  does  not  justify,  Mr.  Randell.    That  is  my  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  sorry  the  gentleman's  memory  is  not  the  same 
as  mine,  and  still 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show,  gentlemen.  There  is  no 
use  debating  about  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yesj  the  record  will  show.  If  that  is  the  case, 
and  the  testimony  is  in  that  direction,  can  you  explain  why 
that  is  so? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  ask  me  why  the  workingmen  use  the  cheapest  kind 
of  goods  for  clothing? 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  the  commonest  clothing,  not  merely  for  the 
laborer,  but  for  the  community,  for  his  family — the  cheapest  and 
most  undesirable  clothing  is  sent  to  those  sections  where  they  have 
manufacturing  establishments? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  the  obvious  answer  is  that  the  workingman 
is  influenced  a  good  deal  like  other  people,  and  that  if  he  is  dis- 
posed to  be  economical  and  saving  he  will  buy  and  wear  the  goods 
which  he  can  get  at  the  lowest  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  your  idea  is  that  it  is  on  account  of  his  being 
saving,  then  I  will  ask  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  it  has  taken  all 
his  wages,  and  he  has  saved  practically  nothing,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  is  coming  and  asking  a  continuation  and  in  some  cases 
an  increase  of  the  tariff  in  order  to  permit  him  to  work  more  than 
half  time,  in  order  to  give  him  a  chance  to  work  more  than  half 
time? 

Mr.  Fordney.  Before  you  answer  that  question.  Judge,  let  me 
ask  you  this:  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  who  woA  for  you 
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wear  any  diflFerent  clothes  than  the  average  laboring  man  elsewhere! 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not.  I  think  they  are  fully  as  well  dressed. 
I  should  like  to  have  vou  see  a  picture  that  was  taken  a  short  time 
ago  at  our  Vandergrift  mill,  in  Pennsylvania,  showing  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  public  park  about  20  automobiles,  owned  by  our  own 
employees  and  operated  by  them. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  were  the  high-priced  men. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  they  were  the  rollers  in  the  mills.  They  get  good 
wages  compared  to  the  foreign  wages.  I  could  give  you,  if  I  were 
talking  tariff,  some  facts  concerning  our  workingmen  as  compared 
with  workingmen  abroad  that  I  believe  would  astonish  you. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  pictures  of  any  of  the  soup  houses? 

Mr.  Gary.  Soup  houses? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  we  used  all  sorts  of  houses  during  the  last  year, 
taking  care  of  our  men  temporarily  who  were  out  of  employment, 
I  donx  think  that  is  any  crime. 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  tariff;  it  is  a  question  of  humanity  for  the  country. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  tariff  question  is  a  question  of  business,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  question  of  humanity,  from  my  standpoint ; 
it  may  be  a  question  of  business  with  you.  What  is  the  trouole  in 
your  industry  that  makes  it  so  frequently  the  case  that  there  are  too 
many  men  for  the  work,  so  that  you  can  only  give  them  about  half 
time  each,  and  you  have  to  work  some  a  while  and  others  a  while,  so 
as  to  support  all,  and  you  are  unable  to  give  them  a  full  day's  work  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  what  produces  panics,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  what  produces  that  condition? 

Mr.  Gary.  When  there  is  no  panic? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  various  things.  One  thing  would  be,  for 
instance,  large  quantities  of  foreign  products  brought  into  tliis  coun- 
try at  a  price  our  people  could  not  compete  with,  reducing  our  pro- 
duction at  some  of  our  mills,  and  to  that  extent  throwing  our  people 
out  of  employment.    That  is  one  reason. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  foreign  production, 
even  with  the  present  tariff,  has  made  all  that  calamity  for  the  labor- 
ing man  in  this  countrv  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  WTiat  calamity  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Randell.  The  time  you  are  talking  about.  You  said  it 
occurred  when  there  was  not  a  panic,  or  between  panics. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  fixed  any  time  nor  spoken  of  any  calamity. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Judge  Gary,  you  have  not  stated,  have  you,  that  tnere 
is  any  such  condition  prevailing  in  your  business  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Or  that  there  has  been  in  the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  There  has  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  such  a  condition  has  not  existed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  mean  to  say  during  the  last  year  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness has  not  been  as  great  as  it  was  before  that  time.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  pretty  good. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  ask  the  witness  to  prophesy 
about  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  not  asking  him  to  ba  a  prophet  or  a  patriarch, 
either. 
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The  Chairman.  It  comes  pretty  close  to  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  chairman  evidently  did  not  understand  my 
question.  I  was  not  asking  this  gentleman  to  prophesy.  I  would  not 
take  him  for  a  prophet. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  asking  him  whether  if  such  and  such 
conditions  existed  they  would  not  be  employed  for  the  full  time. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  asted  him  what  was  the  cause,  more  as  a  philoso- 
pher and  historian  than  as  a  nrophet. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Randell.  We  will  stay  with  you.  I 
want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  here  upon  other  matters  that 
the  committee  will  probably  sit  until  7  o'clock,  and  take  a  recess  for 
an  hour  for  dinner,  and  continue  tlntil  we  get  through. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  the  chairman  is  restless  with  reference  to  time, 
I  will  ask  this  question  and  quit.    I  have  taken  up  too  much  time. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not;  but  there  are  a  number  of  gentle- 
men here  and  I  do  not  want  them  to  go  away. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  hate  to  discommode  them  in  any  way.  Can 
you  explain  to  me  why  it  is  that  under  your  present  system  th^e  are 
so  many  men  that  are  employed,  who  have  no  other  business  except  to 
work  in  your  manufactories,  and  still  can  not  get  an  average  of  more 
than  about  half  time  to  work? 

Mr.  Gary.  Unless  you  refer  to  times  of  panic,  I  think  your  as- 
sumption is  wrong.  I  do  not  believe  the  conaitions  you  refer  to  ever 
appned.    On  the  contrary,  we  have  had  difficulty 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  the  assumption  wrong  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  time  they  are  out  of  employment? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.    How  much,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Or  their  being  out  of  employment. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  to  say,  then^  that  there  are  no  more  men 
thnn  you  could  keep  employed  all  the  while  if  your  mills  were  running 
full  time? 

Mr.  Gary.  This  will  answer  your  question,  I  think.  In  1905,  1906, 
and  1907,  at  our  mills,  labor  was  so  scarce  that  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
we  had  difficulty  in  getting  as  many  men  as  we  needed.  During  the 
last  year  the  conditions  have  been  different,  but  since  the  election 
conditions  have  been  improving. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  not  answered  mv  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  a  percentage  of  men  commonly  unable  to  get  work  W 
cause  you  have  more  men  there  who  depend  upon  that  industry  and 
upon  it  alone  for  work  thnn  you  can  give  employment  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  you  have  no  percentage  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you  about.  Then  you  do 
not  know? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  Imow  pretty  well,  but  when  you  say  any  per- 
centage, one  man  would  be  a  percentage. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  any  appreciable  percentage. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  will  have  to  give  me  figures. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  was  asking  you  to  give  me  figiires. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  I  give  you  the  general  rule,  give  you  the  average, 
give  you  substantially  the  situation,  it  seems  to  me  that  does  answer 
your  question  fully. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  whether  or  not  you  hare 
a  surplus  of  labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  rule? 

Mr.  Randell.  As  a  rule,  you  have  a  surplus  of  labor? 

Mr.  Gary.  Ever,  at  any  time?  I  confess  I  don't  know  what  you 
mean. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  ordinarily,  on  the  average,  have  a  surplus 
of  labor? 

Mr.  Gary.  At  our  mills? 

Mr.  Randell.  About  your  mills,  depending  upon  your  mills  for 
labor. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  exclusive  of  tim'es  of  panic? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  have  full  employment  for  all  the  men  in 
your  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  rule,  yes ;  we  do.    That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.'  Randell.  And  yet  with  full  employment  their  condition,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  chargeable  to  the  wages  that  they  get  and  the  oppor- 
tunities that  they  have  and  the  expenses  they  are  put  to  under  the 
system  in  which  they  live? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  the  conditions  which  I  speak  of  are  the  result  of 
wages  paid  in  this  country  as  compared  with  wages  paid  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  to  make  a  long  matter  short,  if  you  will  excuse 
the  expression,  the  condition  that  the  laboring  man  is  under,  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad,  is  by  your  admission  the  result  of  the  environment 
about  him,  by  reason  of  the  institutions  and  the  laws  that  control 
your  business  there? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  don't  state  that  or  admit  that,  because  dur- 
ing the  last  year  this  country  has  been  passing  through  a  panic,  not 
resulting  from  SLXiy  question  concerning  which  you  have  been  talking, 
the  tariff  or  this  investigation,  and  that  has  brought  about  certain 
conditions  with  reference  to  the  laboring  men. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  previous  to  the  panic  he  was  the  natural  result 
of  his  environment  there.    Is  that  rignt  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  conditions  of  our  mills  and  furnaces  as  I  have 
stated  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Whether  that  is  good  or  bad?    That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  seems  to  be  all.  Judge,  I  want  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions  about  this  same  subject:  What  is  the  cost  at 
which  ore  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  from  Germany  before  the 
duty  is  paid — at  what  price  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  find  it,  but  the  freight  rate  is  about  $1.50  a  ton ; 
not  perhaps  actually  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  for  $1.50  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  German  and  English  ore  both  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  the  freight  rate? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  mean  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  the  total  cost;  iron  laid  down? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Iron  ore. 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  I  have  not  the  sepa- 
rate mining  costs  and  the  royalties  and  things  of  that  sort.    I  have 
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no  figures  on  that.  I  know  about  the  cost  of  iron  or  billets,  but  the 
ore,  I  could  not  give  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  freight  on  the  ore  is  about  $1.50  a 
ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  give  the  figures  to  Mr.  Underwood— the 
cost  of  the  ore? 

Mr.  Underwood.  No;  I  asked  him  about  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  could  give  you  pig  iron  and  billets. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  that  in  later,  and 
then  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  the  relative  richness  in  iron  of 
the  American  ore  and  the  English  ore  and  the  German  ore.  You  have 
said  that  all  American  ore  had  a  certain  per  cent  of  iron  in  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  you  that  exactly ;  but  I  think  it  requires 
about  3  tons  of  German  ore  to  2  tons  of  our  ore. 

The  Chairman.  Three  tons  of  German  to  two  of  ours? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  English  ore  was 
about  the  same.  Their  processes  are  somewhat  different.  They  make 
basic  iron  in  Germany,  largely ;  they  import  some  ore  from  Sweden, 
some  from  Spain,  more  from  Sweden ;  and  Belgium,  I  think,  for  in- 
stance, imports  all  its  ore.  That  is  why  their  tariff  on  ore  is  different 
from  our  tariff  on  ore.  That  accounts  for  the  difference,  because 
they  have  to  bring  it  in. 

The  Chairman.  For  mixture,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  But,  generally  speaking,  2  tons  of  our  ore  goes  as 
far  as  3  tons  of  theirs? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  would  cost  to  lay  down  a 
ton  of  pig  iron  in  New  York,  including  the  total  cost  of  the  iron, 
from  Germany  and  also  from  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  1  think  about  $11.60  from  Germany  to  $12  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  Chairman.  Laid  down  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes.    Steel  is  still  more  favorable  to  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  then,  does  not  Germany  drive  you  out  of 
the  market?  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  $4  added  would  make 
$11.50  against  your  $15.50  cost. 

Mr.  Gary.  Eight  dollars  and  fifty  cents  and  $3  would  be  $11.50, 
and  the  tariff,  $4,  $15.50.  If  they  had  a  surplus  of  iron  at  any  time, 
of  course  it  would  come  in  here ;  it  does  come  in  here,  lots  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  nothing  but  their  need  for  it  for 
their  own  manufacturing  purposes  that  keeps  it  out? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  exactly  right.  Selling  pig  iron,  German  pig 
iron,  would  not  pay  them  very  well,  and  they  can  do  very  much  better 
by  converting  it  into  steel  of  all  kinds. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  same  rule  apply  if  the  $4  were  taken 
off  the  duty? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  I  can  not  answer ;  I  do  not  know.  We  are  not 
much  interested  in  the  question  of  iron ;  we  buy  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  is  in  the  range  of  prophecy  again, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  I  can  take  any  exception  to  that 
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Mr.  Gaby.  I  am  better  acquainted  with  the  facts,  so  far  as  they 
•pj^y,  relating  to  our  business. 

The  Chairman.  England  has  no  surplus  of  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  She  uses  all  in  manufacturing  what  she  muxes  and 
imports? 

Mr.  Gary.  She  has  no  surplus  of  pig  iron,  I  should  say. 

The  Chairman.  She  does  not  export  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  It  pays  better  to  convert  it.  They  do  a  very  large 
export  business  of  the  finished  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  but  I  mean  either  as  ore  or  pig  iron 
she  does  not  export  to  any  extent? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  My  impression  would  be  that  she  would  not  do  it — 
that  she  will  not  do  it ;  but  as  you  have  suggested,  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  it  would  make  any  difference  with  the 
steel  business  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off  pig  iron  and  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that  question.    It  would  be  an  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  up  to  pig  iron  if  you  have  not  anything 
further  to  say  there. 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importations  of  pig  iron  in  1907 
to  this  country  were  489,440  tons,  as  I  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Gary.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  include  manganese  and  spiegeleisen? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  that  is  just  pig  iron.  It  does  not  cover  scrap  iron 
or  bar  iron  or  bars  or  spiegeleisen  or  manganese. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Here  are  the  exact  figures  for  1907  as  given  by 
the  statistics  we  have  before  us.  Eliminating  spiegeleisen  and  ferro- 
manganese  and  ferrosilicon  and  tungsten,  coming  down  strictly  to 
pig  iron,  these  statistics  give  366,706  tons,  valued  at  $6,862,930,  pay- 
ing a  duty  of  $1,466,825 ;  and*  the  value  of  a  unit,  the  average  value 
of  each  ton  that  was  imported,  which  does  not  include  the  duty,  was 
$15.99. 

Mr.  Gary.  Are  those  government  statistics? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  statistics  that  were  prepared  for  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  taken  from  the  government  statistics. 

Mr.  Gary.  My  figures  are  supposed  to  be  from  the  government 
statistics,  and  accurate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  WTiat  are  your  fijrnres? 

Mr.  Gary.  Four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty  tons. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  do  you  take,  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  have  the  fiscal  year,  Mr.  Underwood. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  calendar  year. 

TTio  Chairman.  This  is  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  this  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  ending  June  30. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  We  have  the  fiscal  year  and  he  has  the  calendar 
year. 
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Mr.  Gary.  That  accounts  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  valuation,  $16  a  ton 
landed  at  the  port  of  New  York? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  last  five  years,  including  1907,  the  average 
valuation  was  $15.33  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  At  that  price  that  was  iron  from  certain  localities. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  that  it  was  the  importation  that  actually 
squeezed  into  this  country — a  very  small  amount — from  Cuba  and 
from  Spain,  but  none  was  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Right  there,  will  you  ask  the  witness  to  explain  the 
great  diflFerence  in  importations  between  1907, 1906,  and  1905? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly,  I  will  call  his  attention  to  that.  In  1906, 
110,000;  1905,  54,000;  and  we  have -found,  Judge,  that  generally 
the  importations  were  abnormally  large  in  1907  on  steel  or  anything 
else.    It  runs  all  through  the  schedules. 

Mr.  Gary.  For  1906  I  have  379,828. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  "When  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Nineteen  hundred  and  six — the  calendar  year  1906, 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  where  you  got  your  figures. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  He  has  the  calendar  year  every  time. 

The  Chairman.  Even  with  the  calendar  year  you  can  not  have  it 
three  times  as  much  right  along.  There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy 
in  his  figures  or  ours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  will  let  me  suggest,  his  calendar  year  over- 
laps the  fiscal  year,  and  the  dumping  from  Europe  had  commenced  in 
his  calendar  year,  whereas  it  does  not  show  until  our  fiscal  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Gary.  Nineteen  hundred  and  five,  pig  iron,  212,466. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  something  out  of  joint  between  your  fig- 
ures and  ours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  figures  are  out  of  joint. 

The  Chairman.  There  can  not  be  any  doubt  but  what  yours  are 
much  higher  than  ours. 

Mr.  IJNDERWOOD.  Judge,  suppose  you  take  this  book  and  have  our 
figures  before  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  suppose  these  are  taken  from  the  government  statis- 
tics, but  I  do  not  understand  what  the  mistake  is,  unless  they  have  in- 
cluded something  here  that  is  not  included  there. 

The  Chairman.  These  were  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  com- 
mittee with  a  good  deal  of  care,  and  we  have  not  found  any  mistakes 
in  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  he  may  have  the  various  forms  of  iron? 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so,  because  that  would  not  come 
in  in  pig. 

Mr.  (x)CKRAN.  It  says,  "  iron  in  pigs." 

The  Chairman.  There  is  speigeleisen  comes  in,  2,000  tons. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  ferromanganese. 

The  Chairman.  Ferromanganese,  $94  a  ton.  That  may  account 
for  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  see,  I  have  no  separate  item  for  speigeleisen  or 
ferromanganese. 

The  Chairman.  That  probably  accounts  for  the  diflFerence. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Your  figures  include  all  of  these? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  presume  that  explains  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  Europeans  could  lay  this  pig  iron  down  in  Neiv 
York  at  the  figures  that  have  been  agreed  on  here,  and  do  not  import 
any  more  than  they  do,  how  can  you  explain  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
come  in  and  get  more  of  your  trade  than  they  do  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Business  has  been  very  good  abroad  during  the  last  two 
years,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period;  at  least  most  of  the  time. 
That  would  account  for  it  m  a  large  measure.  Then,  when  business 
is  dull  over  there,  they  would  dump  here,  if  they  could,  just  as  all 
countries  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  could  not  be  possible  that  you  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  American  pig  too  high  and  the  cost  of  tliis  foreign  pig  a  little  too 
low,  could  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  not  intentionally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  say  intentionally. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  our  figures  are  accurate  during  this  last  summer. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  vour  foreign  figures? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  had  two  men  travel  through  the  country  this  year 
visiting  the  furnaces  and  mills  and  going  into  that  question  very 
carefully,  getting  well  acquainted  with  the  local  people,  and  while 
they  may  have  been  deceived  at  any  place,  I  think  not.  In  1899 — that 
is  a  long  time  ago — I  was  at  the  lurnaces  and  mills  at  Neunkirchen, 
where  I  found  the  lowest  cost  of  manufacture,  and  I  do  not  believe  I 
was  mistaken  there.  If  not,  they  were  making  basic  iron  at  that 
point  at  that  time  for  $6.50.  ; 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  that  the  time  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  things 
were  so  cheap  in  this  country?    Mr.  Schwab  fixed  1898  and  1899. 

Mr.  Ga'ry.  Not  in  1899 ;  it  was  before  that,  I  think.  Still,  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  was  about  75  cents  or  a  dollar  a  ton  difference  in 
this  European  price  laid  down  in  New  York  and  your  price,  was  it 
not?  That  is,  they  get  in  here  75  cents  or  a  dollar  cheaper  than 
you  do? 

Mr.  Gary.  Very  much  cheaper;  more  than  that  difference. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  it  over  and  over  here  before  this  committee 
that  if  you  give  the  foreigner  the  slightest  profit  imaginable  he  will 
send  all  the  stuff  he  has  got  over  here. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  I  do  not  like  to  characterize  any  other  per- 
son's testimony,  but  that  would  seem  to  be  an  exaggeration,  if  it 
covers  tlie  whole  period. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Gary.  At  times  that  is  true,  but  it  is  not  true  all  the  time. 
Every  man  gets  the  most  he  can  for  his  product  at  particular  times. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  When  business  is  dull,  they  do  in  Germany  what  we  do 
here — to  keep  their  mills  running  and  the  men  employed,  they  dump 
the  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  you  confirm  my  opinion  about  the  correct- 
ness of  this  other  theory  that  has  been  broached  here  so  often. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  only  giving  you  facts  as  I  understand  them. 

The  Chairman.  For  a  period  of  five  years  some  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  iron  and  steel  threw  their  books  open  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations for  examination  by  experts,  allowing  them  to  look  at  their 
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balance  sheets,  and  so  forth,  regarded  by  the  companies  as  confiden- 
tial, so  far  as  each  individual  company  was  concerned,  whatever  fig- 
ures they  gave.  Do  you  care  to  say  whether  your  company  did  that 
or  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Gave  the  figures  to  whom? 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Bureau  of  Corporations. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  did ;  we  were  the  leaders. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  were  the  first  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  if  the  same  experts  examined  into 
the  steel  question  who  examined  into  the  beef-packing  business  and 
came  back  here  and  reported  that  they  only  made  98  cents  on  a  steer? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  know  they  were  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  they  were  not.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Clark,  the  examination  in  our  case  occupied  a 
period  of,  I  think,  two  years. 

The  Chairman.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Gary.  Nearly  three  years,  and  we  furnished  all  the  assistance 
we  could.    I  think  it  was  thoroughly  done. 

The  Chairman.  You  were  allowed  to  go  over  the  work  with  the 
department  men  and  test  it,  I  suppose,  to  see  whether  their  work  was 
correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  we  have  not  been  allowed  that;  probably  we  will 
be  allowed  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  the  steel  expert  would  go  over 
the  work  with  the  clerks  from  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  and  thats 
they  had  access  to  the  books,  the  balance  sheets,  and  the  cost  of  these  ' 
individual  items? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  any  reflection  on  you  or  your  company,  but  I  was 

i'ust  wondering  what  kind  of  arithmeticians  they  had  up  there  in  that 
Jureau  of  Corporations  when  they  got  to  the  steer  question,  because 
I  do  know  something  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  keep  out  of  that  steer  question. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  have  very  competent  men.  I  do  not  know  any 
more  than  you  do  what  the  conclusion  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  without  any  reservation  that 
your  company  was  examined  with  the  others.  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  the  total  aggregate  of  the  output  of  pig  iron  of  the  com- 
panies— there  were  certain  companies  examined,  including  yours — 
was  93  per  cent  of  the  total  output  in  this  country,  and  tnat  the 
average  cost  of  pig  iron  for  the  five  years,  including  1902  and  190G, 
was  $14.01  a  ton.  The  report  gives  the  items  in  detail  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

Mr.  Gary.  Including  depreciation?  Does  it  include  deprecia- 
tion and  overhead  charges  and  administration  charges? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  read  you  the  items  it  does  include:  "Net 
total  metallic  mixture,  coke,  limestone,  labor,  steam,  materials  in 
repairs  and  maintenance,  supplies  and  tools,  miscellaneous  and  gen- 
eral works  expenses,  general  expense,  relining  and  renewals,  deprecia- 
tion, 39  cents,"  which  is  within  a  cent  of  what  you  put  it;  so  I  sup- 
pose you  confirm  the  depreciation. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  total? 
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The  Chairman.  $14.01. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  the  basis  is  different,  evidently.  The  cost 
last  year,  which  I  have  given,  must  be  considerably  less  than  the 
cost  this  year,  because  when  the  mills  are  running  full  the  cost 
is  less,  as  one  can  see.  In  those  figures  they  certainly  could  not  have 
allowed  any  profit  to  the  mining  company,  to  any  of  the  mining 
companies. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  infer  they  did,  perhaps;  I  am  not  dis- 
puting you.  Of  course,  you  are  testifying,  1  am  not ;  but  I  should 
infer  that  they  did  allow  the  profits  on  the  coke  and  on  the  iron  ore, 

Mr.  Gary.  Have  you  got,  tor  instance,  the  cost  of  the  ore  in  the 
furnace? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  ore? 

The  Chairman.  Net  total  metallic  mixture,  $3.97;  total,  $7.30; 
coke,  $3.37;  total,  $3.89. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  for  1902  to  1906,  inclusive;  that  is  the  average 
for  the  whole  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  ore  has  been  materially  increasing  right 
along,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  materially  increasing,  largely  because 
of  the  reduction  in  metallic  ore,  the  percentage  of  metallic  ore  in 
the  ton  of  iron  mined. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  you  stated  that  and  said  it  was  very  slight 

Mr.  Gary.  For  that  particular  year. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  large  according  to  your  figures,  as  I 
understood  them  this  morning.  Of  course  1  could  not  repeat  the 
figures  given  this  morning,  but  I  noticed  at  the  time;  I  thought  the 
percentage  was  very  small. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  very  much  larger  now  than  it  was  in  1902. 

The  Chairman.  It  says  here: 

The  item  of  labor  does  not  Include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  Id 
unloading  raw  materials  and  in  producing  steam,  which  some  companies  in- 
clude in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  item  steam. 

The  tonnage  covers  93  per  cent  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  made  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period. 

The  item  of  labor  is  put  down  at  77  cents,  and,  of  course,  when 
steam  is  put  down  at  12  cents,  I  understand  that  includes  the  cost  of 
labor  in  making  the  steam,  and  so  on  with  the  other  items,  the  cost 
of  labor  in  the  making  of  coke  and  producing  iron  ore  and  all  the 
way  through.    Taking  that  into  consideration,  in  connection  with 

S^our  statement  this  morning  that  the  cost  to  your  company  was  $2 
ess  per  ton  for  pig  iron  than  that  of  the  other  companies — by  the 
way,  what  percentage  of  the  pig  iron  did  your  company  turn  out 
during  those  five  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  give  it  for  five  years,  but  I  can  give  it  for 
some  period.    Our  percentage  last  year  was  41.7  per  cent  ofthe  whole. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  that  compare  with  1902,  for  instance; 
did  it  increase  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  our  percentage  has  been  decreasing  a  little. 

The  Chairman.  Decreasing? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  greater  during  this  period  of  five 
yearsj 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  it  would  average  50  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  45,  I  presume.    About  45. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  other  companies  were  producing  48  per 
cent,  so  that  you  were  producing  not  quite  half  of  what  the  other  com- 
panies were.  Your  company,  with  the  other  six,  product  93  per 
cent  of  the  entire  output? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  produced  45^  of  course  the  others  produced 
48,  or  a  little  more  than  you  produced  in  the  aggregate,  and  of  course 
it  would  be  fair  to  deduct  from  this  general  average  about  $1  per 
ton,  because  of  the  advantage  which  you  had,  showing  that  your  total 
cost  of  production  of  pig  iron  during  this  period  would  be  $13,  or 
very  close  to  that.    Are  you  able  to  say  whether  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  am  not.  The  figures  I  have  given  here  for  last 
year  are  accurate,  on  the  basis  which  I  have  given  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  that  connection : 
You  stated  that  the  cost  per  ton  of  pig  iron  was  larger  thir;  year  he- 
cause  of  the  smaller  production,  ana  of  course  that  is  quite  obvious, 
and  there  has  been  ^[uite  an  addition  to  the  cost  per  ton  during  this 
last  vear  over  a  period  of  high  production  like  1907.  You  have  not 
the  ngures  here  to  show  the  cost  per  ton  before  1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  have  not,  prior  to  that.  • 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  desires  that  you  go  back  to  190^ 
as  a  normal  year,  1907  being  a  boom  year  and  a  year  of  large  im- 
portation of  eveirthing,  because  the  people  could  not  get  enough  of 
what  they  wanted  and  were  willing  to  pay  the  foreign  prices  for  the 
article  and  we  had  such  large  importations,  abnormal  importations; 
1906,  we  calculate,  was  a  normal  year,  and  of  course  figures  on  that 
would  be  more  acceptable.  I  blame  myself  somewhat  for  not  writing 
you  to  that  effect,  although  you  are  here  under  subpoena,  but  it  would 
be,  perhaps,  more  to  the  point  if  you  had  the  figures  for  1906,  and  still 
we  are  not  entirely  without  them,  because  this  statement  from  the 
Bureau  of  Corporations  includes  the  year  1906.  We  do  not  regard 
the  present  conditions,  under  the  present  conditions  of  the  industries 
of  the  country,  as  the  determining  factor  in  fixing  the  amount  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right ;  I  think  that  is  right.  But  we  will  be  glad 
to  give  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  for  any  year,  all  these  years, 
and  also  give  you  the  bases,  so  that  you  can  determine  how  thoy  aro 
made  up. 

The  Chairman.  Have  one  of  your  assistants  make  up  a  statement 
for  the  year  1906,  attach  his  affidavit  to  it  and  send  it  on,  with  regard 
to  these  matters,  and  we  will  go  over  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  want  the  calendar  year  or  the  fiscal  year? 

The  Chairman.  The  calendar  year. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  figures  that  you  gave  this  morning  were  for 
1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Not  the  present  time,  but  for  1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  were  1907;  all  1907. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  But  not  for  the  present  time  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  GHAIR3IAN.  Everything  was  higher  in  the  steel  business,  even, 
than  it  is  now? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Judge,  coming  down  to  the  making  of  steel 
rails,  or  up  to  it,  how  much  pig  iron  does  it  take  to  make  a  ton  of 
rail  ?  What  does  the  iron  cost  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  steel  rails, 
including  the  waste  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Tlie  manufacturing  cost  is  on  that  basis  which  I  gave 
with  reference  to  the  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  For  1907? 

Mr.  Gary.  1907;  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  used,  exclusive  of 
depreciation,  was  $15.06  per  ton  of  iron. 

The  Chairman.  $15.0CI 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  waste  is  how  much? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  excluded  your  waste  in  the  cost  that 
you  give? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  I  think  so.    The  waste  is  in  the  conversion. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  not  repeat  that  last  answer?  Mr.  Dal- 
zell  did  not  get  it,  and  I  did  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scraps,  the  manufacturing 
cost  of  pig  iron  and  scraps  used,  exclusive  of  depreciation,  was  $15.06 
per  ton  or  iron.  I  think  you  mean  to  ask  me  what  the  cost  of  the 
iron  is  in  a  ton  of  rails. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  total  cost  of  pig  iron  in  a  ton  of  rails. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  any  such  figures,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  have 
made  up  the  cost  of  rails. 

The  Chairman.  Then  give  us  the  items  of  the  cost  as  you  have 
made  it  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  cost  of  rails  made  by  what  process,  Bessemer? 

Mr.  Gary*  Bessemer.  This  is  the  way  our  cost  of  rails  is  made 
up,  Mr.  Chairman:  We  start  with  the  cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap 
used,  exclusive  of  depreciation,  $15.06;  the  conversion  cost,  pig  iron 
to  ingots,  $2.88;  ingots  to  rails,  conversion  cost,  $3.22;  deprecitftion, 
84  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Eiffhty-four  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  includes  the  iron  and  the  steel  both,  the  whole  de- 
preciation, you  see;  I  did  not  include  the  depreciation  in  the  iron 
cost. 

The  Chairman.  The  depreciation  in  this  item  is'  16  cents,  but  by 
depreciation  of  the  iron  you  speak  of  what  is  called  "  waste  "  here? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  the  depreciation  covers  the  plant  used  in  manu- 
facturing both  the  rails  and  the  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  the  amount  of  iron  that  is  burned  up 
in  the  process? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  wear  and  tear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Wear  and  tear  of  machinery  and  plant? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  furnaces  and  converters  and  mills.  Then  the  ad- 
ministration and  taxes,  81  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  make  the  total  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty-two  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  average  cost  was  $22.23  for  this  factory  dur- 
ing that  period  of  which  I  spoke,  including  1907. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  basis,  of  course,  is  different;  it  must  be. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  that  you  have  included  the  item  of  tax- 
ation, which  is  not  included  in  this  estimate;  I  can  not  set  it  out 
from  any  of  these  items. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is  a  difference,  too,  in  the  profit  to  the 
mining  companies ;  there  must  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  the  same  rule  holds  good,  that  your  com- 
pany produces  at  least  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than  your  competitors? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  it  does  hold  true  that  we  can  manufacture 
cheaper  than  our  competitors. 

The  Chairman.  The  difference  is  as  much  as  $2? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  your  lower  price  was  included  in  this 
table  made  up  by  the  Bureau  of  Corporations? 

Mr.  Gary.  Apparently. 

The  Chairman.  The  lowest  cost  reported  of  any  company  for  any 
year  was  1005,  $19.33;  the  average  cost  for  1905  was  $21.30.  That 
difference  would  be  $1.97.  That  would  be  within  3  cents  of  your 
two-dollar  business. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  must  be  giving  credit  to  the  manufacturer  to  some 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  him. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  might  they  be,  for  instance? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  told  that  the  experts  were  detailed  to  make 
these  examinations  and  that  they  spent  more  than  a  year  and  had  a 
sufficient  corps  of  clerks  and  had  expert  steel  men  to  help  them  in 
the  accounts.  But  coming  to  your  last  answer,  will  you  tell  me  what 
you  think  might  be  excluded? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  profit  of  the  mining  companies,  for  instance. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  for  an  instant  that  your  cor- 
poration omitted  that  from  your  books,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  this  was  taken  from  your  books,  so  that  it 
would  look  as  though  it  were  excluded? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  might  not  be  made  up  in  the  same  way,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  factories  might  not  have  done  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  figures  which  you  ^ive,  in  my  judgment,  repre- 
sent the  cost  to  our  corporation;  that  is,  it  excludes  all  these  items 
of  cost,  and  if  those  are  our  figures,  that  is  the  basis. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  These  are  the  average  figures  of  seven  companies. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  steel  rails  did  you  pro- 
duce during  the  five  years  from  1902  to  1906,  inclusive? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  have  those  figures  somewhere — about  50  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  This  statement  includes  seven  companies  which 
produced  more  than  93  per  cent,  so  that  in  that  you  would  have 
more  than  50  per  cent  as  the  average;  but  while  you  should  only  be 
a  tloUar  under  the  general  average,  if  your  steel  costs  $2  less  a  ton, 
it  would  seem  you  would  be  $2  below. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  our  rails  cost  $2  less  than  the  others, 
from  the  manufacturers'  standpoint,  probably. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  look  as  though,  from  the  statement  from 
your  books,  that  it  costs  a  good  deal  more  than  $2  less  from  this  com- 
parative statement  that  is  made. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  seen  the  figures. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  objection  to  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations giving  over  to  us  what  was  submitted  to  them  originally 
as  confidential,  the  results  which  they  obtained? 

Mr.  Gary.  Do  you  mean  for  use  by  this  committee? 

The  Chapman.  I  will  be  perfectly  fair  with  you.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  keep  the  secrets  of  any  such  thing  from  the  public  I 
do  not  know ;  there  are  a  good  many  men  who  think  the  public  ought 
to  know  anything  that  this  committee  does,  and  it  is  very  hard  work 
to  keep  a  secret  within  the  committee.  Oi  course,  I  refer  generally 
to  the  enterprising  newspaper  men.  It  is  a  part  of  their  business ; 
I  am  not  complaining  of  them,  but  I  can  not  promise  you  that  they 
will  not  ever  get  into  print. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  answer  that  in  the  negative.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  objection.  All  right;  that  is  suffi- 
cient. We  can  get  that  information,  then,  from  the  Bureau  of  Cor- 
porations, and  after  it  is  printed  in  the  record,  if  you  desire  to  make 
finj  correction  in  the  statement,  or  any  comment  upon  it,  it  will  be 
entirely  fair  that  you  should  do  so.  Of  course  you  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  do  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  what  that  may  lead  to  as  affecting  our 
business  relations  with  one  another,  but  during  the  last  year  we  have 
been  pretty  frank  with  one  another  anyhow,  but  we  have  got  to  stand, 
and  that  will  be  my  position;  we  have  to  stand  on  the  merits  of  the 
proposition,  whatever  the  merits'may  be,  based  on  actual  figures. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will  lead  the  other  compa- 
nies to  give  up  the  same  information  to  the  committee.  I  would 
judge  from  what  Mr.  Felton,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  said  in  his  hearing  before  the  committee  that  possibly  he 
would  not  be  adverse  to  it.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  open  up  the 
w^hole  subject,  and  the  committee  want  to  get  all  the  information  they 
can,  Judge,  from  first  hand ;  that  is  our  object  in  pursuing  these  in- 
quiries. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  the  business  man  can  see  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  a  manufacturer  making  public  the  costs  relating  to  his  pro- 
duction, because  that  not  only  extends  to  this  country  but  to  every 
other  country,  and  while  we  have  that  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
products  abroad,  we  have  not  got  it  with  reference  to  a  good  many, 
and  we  are  doing  business  at  neutral  ports  with  foreign  countries. 
Still  your  question  is  such  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  very  well 
answer  except  to  allow  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  concession,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you  that  I  can  see  how,  from  your  standpoint,  your  company 
of  all  others  might  well  afford  to  give  up  the  secrets  to  the  committee 
and  give  us  the  mformation  which  we  desire. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  verjr  certain  it  will  be  found  on  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  our  figures,  which  any  member  of  the  committee  is  at  liberty 
to  make  at  any  time  and  place  he  desires,  that  on  the  basis  which  we 
have  determined  as  right  our  figures  are  strictly  accurate.  If  not, 
it  is  because  of  mistake. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  figured  on  all  the  products  of  the  steel 
company — ^tin  plate,  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  leading  ones,  anyhow. 

The  Chairman.  Tin  plate? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  And  you  make  cast-iron  pipe,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  we  do  not.  We  make  steel  pipe.  We  do  not  make 
any  cast-iron  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  make  steel  pipe? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  figures  in  such  shape  that  you  can 
file  them  with  the  committee  so  that  they  can  examine  them,  and  if 
later  they  want  further  information,  we  can  either  ask  you  or  some 
man  familiar  with  the  figures  to  come  over  here  and  give  us  such 
information  on  the  figures  as  we  desire? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to 
ask  you  any  more  questions  at  this  time,  except  one.  I  have  a  final 
inquiry  with  reference  to  the  royalty  on  the  ore  in  the  bed.  As  I 
understand  it,  you  pay  85  cents  a  ton  to  the  railroad  company,  and 
that  includes  royalty,  the  whole  price  that  you  pay  for  the  ore? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  the  Great  Northern,  except,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
terest is  added  to  that  eveir  year  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  so  as  to  make 
it  on  the  basis  of  paying  that  in  cash  now. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  I  understand,  that  you  do  not  actually 
take  the  ore  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  may  extend  over  a  very  long  period  of  years,  a 
veij  large  quantity  of  ore. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  required  to  take  so  much  a  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Not  less  than  so  much  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  or  pay  the  royalty. 

The  Chairman.  Not  less  than  a  specified  amount  a  year? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  must  take  out  a  minimum  or  pay  on"  that  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  to  pay  for  the  minimum  amount,  the 
royalty  each  year,  and  when  you  do  pay,  you  own  it;  that  is,  your  own 
iron  ore  in  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  of  detail  of  interest 
comes  in  very  well. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  comes  in  in  this  way^  that  if  we  only  had  to  pay  85 
cents  per  ton  when  we  took  it  out,  if  we  did  not  take  it  out  for 
twenty  years  it  would  make  very  cheap  ore. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  made  upon  the  ratio  you  indicate  in  your 
contract,  I  do  not  think  you  are  losing  much  oi  that  4  per  cent  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  what  we  hope. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  a  good  deal  that  way  to  a  disinterested 
outsider. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  you  are  not  charging  anything  for 
what  the  lead-ore  miners  call  amortization?  You  are  not  charghig 
that  on  this  85-cent  ore,  not  adding  40  cents  for  that,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  That  did  not  enter  into  your  figures — I  thought 
your  assistant  was  telling  you. 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  my  assistant  is  suggesting  that  we  are  spending^ 
large  sums  of  money  developing  these  mines^  and  of  course  we  have 
to  charge  to  take  care  of  that. 
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The  Chairman,  Is  that  40  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  the  amortization  charge? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  charge  that  on  your  other  ore,  ore  you  did 
own,  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  ore  at  the  rate  of  40  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

The  CHAiR]vrAN.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  whether  that  char^ 
goes  into  the  cost  of  the  German  or  the  English  ore  you  have  been 
speaking  of? 

Af r.  Gary.  It  does,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  I  can  not  answer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  information  who  imported  that  word 
"  amortization  "  into  our  vocabulary  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  find  out.  To  get  back  to  the  steel 
question,  how  much  do  you  say  steel  rails  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty-two  dollars  and  eighty-one  cents,  made  up  in 
the  way  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  whole  price  for  American  consumers  of  rails  is 
$28  a  ton.    That  is  true,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  has  been  the  price  for  the  last  six  or  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  is  it  true  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion absolutely  fixes  the  price  of  steel  rails  and  of  other  steel  products 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  it  happen  that  they  all  got  on  to  this  $28 
price  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  $28  price  started,  I  think  in  1899.  That  was  the 
result  of  conferences  and  discussions  between  the  steel  makers  as  to 
what  would  be  a  fair  price,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  talk  with  the 
railroad  companies.  Since  that  time  the  steel  manufacturers  have 
adhered  to  that  price  as  a  fair  price.  The  manufacturers  have  no 
regular  meetings,  have  no  agreements,  and  have  no  way  of  fixing:  that 
price,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  would  change  the  price  without 
telling  the  others  he  was  going  to  change  it.  The  price  has  seemed  to 
all  concerned  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  the  adherence  to  that 
price,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  information  on 
the  part  of  all  in  regard  to  the  business  of  each.  In  other  words, 
publicity  of  each  one's  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Publicity  to  each  other  or  to  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  To  all  of  us,  everybody;  do  you  mean  the  publicity  to 
the  men  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  do  you  mean  publicity  to  every- 
body, the  public  in  general? 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicity  in  regard  to  prices,  of  course,  is  to  everybody. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  as  to  the  individual  business,  to  each  other  and  to 
the  railroads.  As  an  illustration,  you  know  there  was  great  agitation 
concerning  the  quality  of  steel  rails  during  the  last  year  or  two,  an<l 
BO  much  had  been  said  by  way  of  criticism  in  the  newspapers  and 
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magazines  that  some  of  the  rail  users,  some  of  the  railroad  presidents, 
were  asking  us  to  improve  the  conditions,  to  make  a  better  rail,  and 
they  were  making  some  complaints.  In  fact,  some  complaints  of  Mr. 
Harriman  and  oUiers  were  published,  whereupon  we  called  a  meeting 
of  all  the  rail  manufacturers  and  the  presidents  of  all  the  leading 
railroads.  They  met  in  my  office,  and  we  there  went  over  the  whole 
subject-matter  of  the  manufacture  of  rails,  the  cost  of  rails,  the  analy- 
sis, the  treatment;  that  is,  the  process  in  the  mills;  and  since  that 
time  have  had  frequent  conferences  with  them  in  regard  to  these,  and 
as  a  result  have  produced  a  somewhat  improved  rail;  and  the  cost  of 
some  of  the  railroad  companies,  who  are  specifying  a  special  analysis 
or  test,  will  be  larger  than  the  $28,  and  I  think  I  can  not  state  it  any 
more  accurately  than  to  say  that  the  adherence  to  this  price  is  the 
result  of  this  knowledge  by  those  interested  in  the  subject  in  regard  to 
the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  want  to;  that  is,  if  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration wants  to  fix  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  this  country  at  a 
given  figure,  have  you  not  such  a  hold  on  these  independent  operators 
that  not  a  single  solitary  one  of  them  would  dare  to  mark  under  your 
price? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think,  as  applied  to  steel  rails,  that  is  probably  true. 
That  is,  I  believe  if  our  people  should  say  to  the  independents,  "  We 
are  going  to  make  a  lower  price,"  I  believe  the  others  would  follow 
suit.  Mr.  Clark,  that  is  a  fair  and  a  frank  answer,  and  the  reason  I 
say  that  is  that  at  times,  when  the  demand  has  been  very  great,  the 
other  manufacturers  have -frequently  said  to  us  that  they  wanted  to 
increase  the  price,  they  could  just  as  well  get  more,  and  we  have  said, 
"  We  will  not  change  our  price,"  and  as  a  result  they  have  adhered  to 
theirs.    I  think  it  works  both  ways. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  all  making  over  $5  a  ton  on  steel  rail  sold 
to  American  railroads? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  you  not  insist  upon  an  answer?  I  do  not 
think  Judge  Gary  did  answer  your  question,  which  was  whether  they 
did  not  have  such  a  hold  on  all  the  other  companies  producing  steel 
rails  that  none  of  them  would  dare  to  mark  their  prices  under  the 
price  fixed  by  the  steel  corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  he  did  answer  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did  answer  that  Question  at  all. 
We  have  no  hold  whatever  upon  them,  and  they  would  dare  do  any- 
thing they  pleased.  Of  course,  that  is  dealing  technically  in  lan- 
guage, but  I  suppose  you  meant  to  a^k  me  whether  or  not  our  influ- 
ence with  the  trade  was  not  so  great  as  to  give  us  the  power  to  fix 
the  prices. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  there  is  quite  a  difference.  They  are  under  no 
obligations  to  us  whatever,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  you  ex- 
cept the  obligation  of  fear. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course,  if  we  make  50  per  cent  of  the  business  and 
we  should  reduce  our  price  to  $2G,  or  any  other  amount,  they  would 
not  expect  to  get  any  business  at  a  higher  price,  at  least  what  they 
would  consider  their  fair  proportion  at  a  higher  price,  until  our 
mills  were  filled.    That  is  true  of  all  industries. 
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Mr.  Olabk.  Now,  you  are  all  making  over  $5  a  ton  on  steel  rails, 
as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Gaby.  It  is  not  that. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  It  is  the  difference  between  $22  and  something  and 
$28,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaby.  While  the  price  is  $28,  that  is  reduced  by  the  seconds ; 
that  is,  if  the  first-class  rails  and  the  seconds  fell  at  a  little  less  the 
price,  say,  is  $27.50,  not  to  be  accurate  as  to  figures,  and  $22.80;  you 
see,  that  does  not  leave  $5.  That  is  for  the  risk  of  business  and 
the  interest  on  our  capital  invested. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  another.  Suppose  you  take  it  into  your  heads— that  is, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation — to  mark  steel  rails  up  to  $80  a 
ton.  These  independents  and  you  and  the  rest  are  all  making  over 
$4.  Do  you  think  there  is  an  independent  maker  of  steel  rails  in 
the  United  States  who  would  dare  to  undertake  to  keep  his  product 
below  $30  a  ton  if  you  marked  yours  up  to  $30? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  guess  at  that  answer.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  they  would  mark  theirs  up  if  we  marked  ours  up 
first;  I  believe  so;  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Clabk.  One  other  question.  I  do  not  want  to  be  imper- 
tinent  

Mr.  Gary.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  proper. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Suppose  this  case ;  suppose  you  did  conclude,  for  any 
reason,  no  difference  what,  to  mark  yours  up  to  $30,  and  one  of  these 
independent  concerns  thought  it  had  a  good  opportunity  to  make 
money,  and  it  held  its  at  $28  or  marked  them  down  to  $27,  have  you 
not  such  a  hold  on  the  American  market  that  you  could  immediately 
mark  yours  down  to  $20  or  $25  long  enough  to  put  that  fellow  clear 
out  of  business,  and  then  mark  yours  up  again  to  where  you  wanted 
it? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Quite  likely ;  that  may  be  true.  I  will  not  say  that  is 
not  true.  I  will  not  say  that  in  the  competition  we  could  not  drive 
a  good  many  of  our  competitors  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  another  thing. 

Mr.  Gaby.  It  is  not  because  of  our  hold  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  is  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Gaby.  It  is  because  of  our  ability  to  produce  cheaper,  and  be- 
cause of  our  ownership  in  the  independent  concerns,  such  as  the  rail- 
roads, the  steamship  lines,  and  so  forth,  which  gives  a  large  credit 
from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  amounts  to  the  same  thing  m  the  end,  exactly, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Gaby.  Well 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  question — ^that  is,  that 
you  absolutely  dominate  the  steel  market  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Oh,  no;  that  is  very  much  out  of  the  way.  During 
the  last  year,  when  business  was  dull,  a  ereat  many  people,  not  the 
majority,  but  a  great  many  of  the  smaller  producers,  have  sold  at 
prices  less  than  our  prices,  less  than  the  prices  of  the  majority,  and 
have  taken  business  that  belonged  to  the  others  in  the  sense  of  being 
old  customers,  and  so  forth.  It  is  the  man  with  the  small  price  who 
can  pretty  nearly  dictate. 

Mr.  Clabk.  He  can  dictate  if  he  has  money  enough. 
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Mr.  Gary.  He  can  dictate  so  long  as  he  lasts;  so  long  as  he  keeps 
'within  his  cost  or  a  little  above  his  cost.  Of  course,  ii  we  were  in 
competition  in  defense,  and  that  is  the  only  competition  I  believe  in — 
speaking  for  myself — that  is,  destructive  competition^f  we  were  in 
destructive  competition  in  self-defense,  of  course  we  would  mark 
down  to  pretty  nearly  our  cost,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  com- 
petitor who  could  not  manufacture  as  low  as  we  could  would  go  out 
of  business  in  the  course  of  time.         ^  -     • 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  he  was  obnoxious  enough  to  you,  you  could 
mark  down  temporarily  with  perfect  impunity  below  your  cost  to 
get  rid  of  him,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  could.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
as  poor  business  men  as  that.  We  might  do  it  in  some  particular 
instance  or  as  to  some  particular  commodity  for  some  time,  but  that 
is  the  theory,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  During  the  last  year  we 
have  been  tempted  to  put  some  prices  pretty  low  to  meet  certain 
competition,  but  of  course  the  effect  upon  our  workmen  and  the  effect 
upon  business  conditions  cenerallv  would  have  been  such,  in  our 
opinion — hi  my  opinion,  at  least — that  we  lost  some  business  we  ought 
to  have  had. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  want  any  steel  war,  of  course,  if  that  is 
what  that  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do  not  want  any  war  that  would  affect  trade  con- 
ditions generally,  Mr.  Clark.  I  consider  that  as  more  important 
during  the  last  year.  I  consider  the  action  of  the  steel  people  more 
important  to  be  considered,  in  connection  with  genei'al  business  con- 
ditions, than  the  condition  of  the  steel  trade. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  the  government  statistics  show  that  in  1902  the 
average  price  of  steel  rails  was  $27.65,  and  in  1903  $28.07,  the  little 
variation  is  due  to  these  seconds,  and  so  forth,  as  you  call  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  so.  I  think  the  basis  of  price  was  the 
same  for  those  years. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  freight;  that  might  be  a  variation  in 
freight? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  that  might  be. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  taken  out  of  the  cost  of  delivery  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  all  the  large  steel  products  of  your  mills  pay 
about  the  same  profit  as  steel  rafls,  such  as  plates,  and  all  that  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Some  pay  more'. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  any  of  them  pay  less? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  so;  certainly  at  times.  The  prices  of  no 
other  commoditv  have  been  uniform  like  steel  rails,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  selling  price  for  the  United  States  is  $28  a  ton. 
What  is  your  selling  price  abroad? 

Mr.  Gary,  for  1907,  the  last  figures  made  up,  the  price  of  export 
i*ails  was,  on  the  average,  about  22  cents  per  ton  higher  than  the 
domestic  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  higher? 

Mr.  Gary.  Twenty-two  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Higher? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  at  the  factory! 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  at  the  factory. 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  was  it  in  1906;  how  did  it  run? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1906  it  was  $24.08. 

Mr.  Clark.  Higher? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  that  would  be  lower,  you  see — ^$24.08  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  $3.92? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  of  the  domestic  was  $27.52 ;  therefore  that 
would  be  $3.44  lower  on  the  export. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1905? 

Mr.  Gary.  In  1905  there  was  a  still  greater  difference.  The  export 
price  was  $20.98,  or  a  difference  of 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Seven  dollars  and  two  cents. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  $20.98  deducted  from  $27.37. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  be  $6.39,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1904? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  gone  back  that  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  there  generally  more  difference  or  less  difference, 
do  you  think,  back  for  ten  years! 

Mr.  Gary.  Ten  years? 

Mr.  Clark.  Beginning  in  1897 ;  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  be- 
ginning there. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  think  fully  as  much  as  the  figures  I  gave  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  sell  all  of  your  steel  products  abroad,  as  a  rule, 
cheaper  than  you  do  at  home? 

Mr.  Gary.  Sometimes  we  do.  I  think  maybe  I  can  give  you  the 
figures  on  the  average  for  1907. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  woul4  be  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  average  mill  price  per  ton  received  for  exported 
materials  was  7^  per  cent  less  than  the  average  price  for  domestic 
shipments. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  sell  this  stuff  that  you  ship  abroad  at  a  pro- 
fit, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  do;  yes;  our  company,  some  of  the  companies  we 
own,  have,  at  times,  shipped  at  less  than  profit,  I  think,  taking  into 
account  depreciation  and  administration  charges,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  manufacturers  at  times  export  at  prices 
down  to  or  below  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  they  not  reduce  the  price  for  the  domestic  con- 
sumer so  as  to  use  up  this  surplus? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  probably  would  not  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  would  not  be  any  result? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  say  that  probably  would  not  have  the  result  of  in- 
creasing the  domestic  sales.  As  a  rule,  the  consumers  supply  their 
demands  at  the  best  price  they  can  get. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gary.  Then,  reducing  the  price  would  not  increase  the  quan- 
tih^,  and  therefore  you  would  have  the  same  surplus.   ' 

Mr.  Clark.  There  might  be  somebody  around  who  wanted  to  use 
steel  who  was  prohibited  from  usinjj  it  bv  the  higher  price. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  might  be,  but  I  think  that  would  be  exceptional. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  good  many  railroads  in  the  United  States,  at  one 
place  or  another,  at  places  out  West  that  we  call  jerk-water  places, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  are  still  using  iron  rails,  that  would  be 
glad  to  use  steel  rails  if  they  could  get  rails  at  the  prices  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  them. 
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Mr.  Gary.  How  much  are  they  able  to  pay? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  They  might  be  able  to  pay  $20  or  $22 
or  $24,  or  $25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  1  think  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  could  get  them  as  cheap  as  these  foreigners  get 
them,  it  would  make  a  good  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  mink  any  railroad  company  able  to  pay  $22  or 
$25  for  rails  has  gone  without  rails  because  the  price  was  $28. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  that  is  a  case  where  there  are  only  prac- 
tically a  few  consumers,  but  you  take  the  price  of  steel  generally, 
structural  steel  and  all  these  other  steel  products,  and  do  you  not 
think  the  difference  that  you  have  stated  there  would  make  a  good 
deal  of  difference  in  the  amount  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  Mr.  Clark ;  of  course,  I  may  be  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  the  question  should  be  approached  from  the 
other  standpoint,  as  a  matter  of  opinion;  that  is,  I  do  not  think  a 
manufacturer  ought  to  be  allowed,  on  account  of  tariff  laws  or  any- 
thing else,  to  charge  or  receive  more  than  a  fair  return  on  the  value 
of  his  property  and  the  amount  of  business  done.  I  think  that  is 
where  you  ought  to  start.  Now,  if  he  does  not  charge  more  than 
that  price,  then  he  should  not  be  compelled  to  sell  at  less  than  that 
price,  that  is,  the  fair  price,  and  in  that  case,  if  he  can  keep  that 
price  down  to  a  fair  basis  by  exporting  the  surplus,  by  dumping  the 
surplus,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  good  business,  and  works  to  the  benefit 
of  the  domestic  user,  because  it  reduces  the  total  cost  of  production 
on  the  part  of  the  mill  which  runs  full,  keeps  the  men  employed,  and 
as  a  total  result  is  beneficial.  I  think  it  is  the  same  argument  that 
even'^  man  in  every  kind  of  business  uses  in  disposing  of  his  surplus. 
So  I  think  this  tariff  question — I  speak  to  you  because  of  your  pecul- 
iar position,  and  I  am  not  making  any  tariff  speech — but  I  think 
in  some  way  the  manufacturer  ought  to  be  restricted  to  fair  dealings 
with  the  public  on  the  basis  I  have  suggested,  without  the  introduc- 
tion of  tariff  laws  or  anything  else  that  might  be  very  harmful  to 
some  of  the  industries  and  U>  the  working  people.  That  is  my 
theory.    I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  idea  how  that  thing  could  be  accom- 
plished ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Personally,  yes;  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  Now,  I  am  binding  myself  only. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicity  and  government  controL 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gary.  Publicity  and  government  control. 

Mr.  Clark.  Government  control  of  the  railroads  and  other  in- 
dustries? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  government  control  as  distinguished  from  govern- 
ment management.  I  am  not  talking  about  that;  I  think  that  would 
be  a  failure.  But  I  believe  in  thorough  publicity  on  the  part  of  cor- 
porations, railroads,  and  manufacturing  concerns,  and  1  believe  in 
the  Government  having  some  way  of  controlling  the  manufacturer 
within  reasonable  bounds.    I  think  this  tariff  question  should  be  de- 
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termined  at  the  point  where  real  protection  leaves  off  and  opportunity 
to  oppress  begins.    Our  theories  must  be  alike,  it  seems  to  me. 

mr.  Clark.  Just  exactly. 

Mr.  Gary.  Therefore  it  is  only  a  question  of  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  agree  with  you  thoroughly  in  that  statement  you 
have  made.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  right  on  that.  You  make  over 
$4  a  ton  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails  that  costs  $22  a  ton  f 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  round  figures;  I  am  not  counting  the  cents.  That 
is  a  dividend  of  20  to  30  per  cent  now? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  you  have  left  out  the  investment;  the  cost  of  the 
investment  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  my  understanding  has  been  all  the  time 
that  you  have  been  talking  here  to-day  on  the  basis  of  counting  in 
every  item  of  expense. 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  interest  on  our  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  start  out  with  that  as  one  of  your 
basic  facts? 

Mr.  Gary.  We  could  not  get  that ;  we  are  not  getting  that,  in  my 
judgment,  Mr.  Clark,  on  the  fair  basis  of  the  value  oi  our  total  in- 
vestment^ we  are  not  getting  an  adequate  return,  it  seems  to  me. 
And  I  thmk  our  figures  will  mow  that.    I  believe  we  shall  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  getting  an  adequate  return  now? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  much  profit  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  On  the  value  of  the  property? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  the  real  value  of  the  property. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  there  is  involved  the  question  of  real  value. 
I  would  have  to  give  you  my  opinion,  my  figures,  and,  if  you  please, 
the  reason  for  my  figures. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right;  we  would  be  delighted  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  Did  you  hanpen  to  read  the  article  published  in  the 
June  number  of  Munsey's  Magazine  on  our  corporation? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  was  too  busy  doing  other  things  in  June  and 
July.    [LaughterJ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Who  is  the  author? 

Mr.  Gary.  Mr.  Munsey. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Munsey  wrote  it  himself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Munsey  wrote  it  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  number  is  it?  I  will  get  it  myself,  unless  you 
put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  put  it  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  sure  it  is  not  copyrighted? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  give  him  credit  for  it,  he  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  can  be  put  in  subject  to  any  copyright. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  the  result  of  an  mdependent  examination  by  Mr. 
Munsey  concerning  the  values  of  our  properties.  He  gives  the  prop- 
erties in  detail,  and  his  valuations,  and  if  anything  I  would  say  that 
it  is  a  little  high,  but  not  very  much  too  high,  and  certainly  prop- 
erties could  not  be  reproduced  for  anything  like  that;  in  fact,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  reproduce  them  at  any  price,  perhaps,  some 
of  them. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  tell  us  the  amount  at  which  he  values  the 
property — that  is,  the  whole  value? 

Mr.  Gary.  $1,782,187,383. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  he  include  in  that  good  will  of  any  kind,  or  is 
it  naked  property? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  naked  property.  He  gives  the  details  here, 
itemized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  he  state  there  anywhere  how  much  that  property 
cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Garf.  No  ;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  did  not  know? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  he  did  not  know.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know.  I  know,  so  far  as  the  mills  and  rail- 
roads and  all  the  physical  properties  are  concerned,  what  it  would 
cost  to  reproduce  them,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  what  other  cost  is  there,  besides  the  mines? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  raw  products  are  a  very  important  item.  We  have 
an  immense  tonnage  of  raw  products  to  make  of  the  very  best  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  could  not  be  reproduced  at  any  price,  but  they  have 
a  value  based  on  the  cost  to  us  of  some  properties  in  cases  where  we 
have  had  opportunities  to  buy. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  unless  Mr.  Munsey  or  Mr.  Anybody  knew 
what  your  properties  cost  you,  simply  knowing  what  the  properties 
are  worth  now,  his  conclusions  about  how  much  profit  you  have  made 
since  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  affected  would  have 
very  little  value,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  quite  understand. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  what  I  say.  In  o^der  to  ascertain  fairly  how 
much  money  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  made,  you 
would  want  to  know  three  things.    In  the  first  place 

Mr.  Gary.  He  does  not  go  into  the  question  of  how  much  we  have 
made.    That  is  only  a  valuation  of  our  propertied;  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  practically  worthless,  that  fact  stand- 
ing out  by  itself.  If  you  or  lor  anybody  else  knew  how  much  the 
properties  cost  you,  and  we  knew  how  much  profits  you  had  distrib- 
uted, in  one  way  or  another,  and  then  knew  how  much  your  properties 
were  worth,  we  could  come  to  a  rational  conclusion  as  to  what  you 
really  had  made  during  the  life  of  this  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  all  those  figures.    I  can  give  you  all  those  figures, 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  is  no  dispute  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  Coming  back  to  your  original  inquiry . 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  this  represented  the  value  of  our  properties;  assum- 
ing that  it  does  for  the  sake  of  the  question 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Then  I  say  the  profits  we  have  realized  from  year  to 
year  have  not  been  adequate  and  have  not  been  a  fair  return  on 
the  investment.  Now,  our  ore  products,  the  raw  products,  perhaps, 
ore  and  coal  and  so  forth,  did  not  originally  cost  anything  like 
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their  valuation,  but  they  are  really  worth  that  at  the  present  time; 
and  in  my  answer,  therefore,  I  assume  that  we  are  entitled  to  the 
sjime  return  which  you  would  be  entitled  to  if  you  purchased  a 
piece  of  real  estate  to-day  for  a  million  dollars  and  held  it  five  years 
and  were  able  to  sell  it  for  $2,000,000;  you  would  be  entitled  to  the 
return  on  the  $2,000,000,  regardless  of  what  it  cost  you  originally. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  have  made  a  million  dollars,  though,  in  the 
transaction,  and  that  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  with  you.  How 
much  are  you  making?  You  say  you  are  not  getting  an  adequate 
return.    IIow  much  profit  are  you  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  increase  in  value  you  would  charge  as  a  part  of 
the  profits? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  undoubtedly  would  if  I  were  estimating  how  much 
you  are  worth  when  you  organized  and  how  much  you  are  worth 
now,  so  as  to  cet  at  what  you  have  made. 

Mr.  Gary.  But  what  becomes  of  a  man's  risk  in  investment? 

Mr.  Clark.  Every  man  takes  a  risk. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  property  you  are  entitled  to,  say, 
4  or  6  per  cent  annually  on  that  property.  Now,  if  it  increases  in 
value  year  by  year,  it  seems  to  me  you  are  entitled  to  that  increase  in 
value  m  adclition,  as  against  the  risk  you  take  in  buying  that  prop- 
erty.    It  might  have  gone  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why^  certainly;  that  is  all  true. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  coming  back  to  your  own  proposition;  now,  that 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  you  about,  that  if  it  was  possible — and  I 
hope  somebody  will  have  ingenuity  enough  to  work  it  out — ^to  re- 
strain people  from  making  undue  profits,  tnen  you  have  got  to  count 
in  what  you  make. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  increases  in  value? 

Mr.  Clark.  Why,  certainly.  Suppose  a  case,  now.  Suppose  a 
corporation  organizes  with  a  million  dollars  capital,  and  that  it  takes 
$500,000  of  its  profits  and  invests  them  in  outside  property  which  in- 
creases in  value;  then,  is  it  not  fair  to  count  the  increase  of  that 
property  in  with  your  total  profits? 

ilr.  Gary.  If  it  is  property  outside  of  your  business,  and  you  have 
realized  on  it,  perhaps — well,  I  would  say  no,  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion; I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  part  of  your  manufacturing 
profit  at  all.  The  profit  you  would  get  I  think  is  the  return  for  the 
risk  of  your  investment,  which  risk  every  man  takes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  your  own  case.  You  get  hold  of  these  lands  up 
there  from  the  Great  Northern  at  practically  a  royalty  of  85  cents. 
Suppose  circumstances  worked  out  so  that  the  iron  you  pay  85  cents 
for  m  the  ground  turns  out  to  be  worth  $10 — I  do  not  suppose  it  wiU, 
but  suppose  it  might? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  difference  between  $10  and 
85  cents  ought  to  be  counted  in  in  the  profits  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  Manufacturing  profits? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not;  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  I  would  charge  against  the  corporation  a 
loss  if  it  made  a  poor  investment.    I  think  mat  is  what  ought  to  be. 
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Now,  is  not  this  possible,  under  your  theory,  then,  that  a  corporation 
that  starts  in  with  a  million  dollars  might  reinvest  its  profits  on  the 
side  and  get  to  be  worth  a  billion,  and  still  declare  small  dividends 
to  the  stockholders  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly;  certainly.  If  the  corporation  acts  within 
the  domain  of  its  power,  and  acts  fairly  and  openly  with  its  stock- 
holders and  takes  the  risk  of  making  an  investment,  I  think  it  is 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that,  if  there  is  a  benefit,  independently  of 
its  manufacturing  profit.  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  your 
investment  in  real  estate.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  city 
and  put  a  building  on  that  ground  that  costs  you  a  million  dollars, 
you  are  entitled  to  4  per  cent  return  on  that^  annually,  on  your 
m vestment;  and  if  values  of  property  in  that  neighborhood  increase 
from  year  to  year^  and  as  a  consequence  new  investments  like  that 
bring  a  higher  yield,  a  larger  percentage,  you  are  entitled  to  a 
rental  which  will  pay  4  per  cent  on  the  actual  value  of  your  property, 
or  on  the  amount  which  you  could  realize  if  you  sold.  Otherwise, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  sell  it  and  invest 
in  something  else,  if  you  have  got  to  the  point  where  the  increase 
has  ceased. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  would  do,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly.  That  is  outside  of  manufacturing  returns, 
it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  can  you  tell  how  much  profit  you  are  making? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  mean  m  what  wav? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  this  United  ?5tates  Steel  Corporation.  I  do 
not  care  a  straw  how  it  makes  it — ^that  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  figure  increases  in  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  please  state  how  much  you  are  making,  with- 
out figuring  the  increases  in  value? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  can  give  you  those  $gures,  and  I  can  tell  you 
how  much  this  valuation  is  that  is  given,  in  the  manner  I  have  stated, 
over  and  above  the  estimate  we  put  of  the  value,  the  value  we  esti- 
mated these  properties  to  have  at  the  time  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  was  organized. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  give  you  that.  That  is  represented  by  its  capital 
stock  and  bonds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  these  figures  will  cover  it.  Since  we  were  or- 
ganized, in  the  beginning  of  1901,  we  have  paid  out  in  interest;  that 
is,  from  our  earnings  we  have  paid  out  in  interest  $180,711,000.  We 
have  paid  out  in  dividends  $262,354,600.  We  have  carried  to  surplus 
$97,645,000,  and  we  have  paid  out  for  construction  $163,694,000. 
That  has  returned  to  our  properties  through  expenditures  for  exten- 
sions and  improvements  of  1.7  per  cent  on  our  capitalization  annually, 
and  on  account  of  interest  on  debt  and  dividends  4.6  per  cent,  and 
added  to  surplus  1  per  cent,  making  a  total  on  our  capitalization  per 
annum  of  7.3  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  On  your  total  capitalization? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  accounts  for  all  you  have  got  When  you 
started  this  capitalization  were  you  connected  with  the  corporation 
yourself? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  that  is,  I  assisted  in  the  organization.    I  was  con- 
nected with  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,' 
and  before  that  I  was  president  of  the  Federal  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  properties  that  were  put  in  to  make  up  tho 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were  they  put  in  at  a  fictitious 
value,  or  were  they  put  in  at  the  real  value? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  were  put  in  at  what  we  believed  was  the  real 
value. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  it  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  preferred  stock  is  $360,281,100,  par  value.  The 
common  stock  is  $508,302  500.    That  is  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  dividend  is  guaranteed  on  the  preferred 
stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  dividends  are  guaranteed,  but  the  stock  is  7  per  cent 
cumulative;  that  is,  the  7  per  cent  must  be  paid  before  anything  is 
paid  on  the  common  stock,  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  the  preferred  stock  represent  really  the  valu- 
ation of  that  property? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  did  not 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  common  stock  paying  anything? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  paying  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  preferred  stock  rep- 
resent the  value  of  the  property  and  the  common  stock  represent 
what  in  popular  parlance  is  called  "  water?  " 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  it  did  not 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  only  made  3^  per  cent? 

Mr.  Gary.  What? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  only  made  8^  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no.  No ;  we  have  earned  on  all  the  capital,  includ- 
ing bonds,  7.3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  that  is  the  preferred. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  mean  we  have  earned  that  on  all  the  capital  stock 
and  bonds.  We  have  paid  7  per  cent  on  the  preferred.  We  paid  4 
per  cent  on  the  common  stock  for  three  years  and  then  suspended  for 
two  years,  and  since  then  for  two  years  have  paid  2  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  interest  are  you  payme  on  your  bonds? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are 
$480,199,000,  and  the  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Will  you  include  both  classes  of  bonds? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. '  The  capitalization  would  be  $480,199,000  of  bonds 
of  all  classes,  $360,381,100  of  preferred  stock,  and  $508,302,500  of 
common  stock. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  then  the  subsidiary  companies  have  bonded  indebt- 
edness. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  would  there  be  of  the  subsidiary  bonded 
indebtedness? 

Mr.  Gary.  $125,346,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  $1,475,000,000? 

Mr.  Gary.  $1,474,028,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Practically  a  billion  and  a  half? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  tliese  subsidiary  corporations  make  more  profit 
than  the  parent  corporation? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  parent  corporation  is  not  an  operating  corporation 
at  all.  It  gets  its  income  from  dividends  declared  by  the  suDsidiary 
company,  except  it  gets  interest  on  money  loaned  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  were  to  subtract  from  this  estimate  of 
Munsey's — if  that  estimate  of  Munsey's  is  anywhere  near  right — ^the 
real  value  of  your  property  when  you  put  it  in,  and  then  were  to 
convert  the  difference,  whatever  it  is,  into  profits  and  distribute  it, 
how  much  do  you  suppose  th'at  would  increase  this  3  per  cent  and  an 
odd  fraction  of  a  per  cent  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  do  you  mean  by  3  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  may  have  been  mistaken,  but  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  you  were  making  a  little  over  3  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  is  7.3  per  cent  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  Seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent? 
-  Mr.  Gary.  Seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent  annually. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  that  to  the  7.3  per  cent  you  were  to  add  what- 
ever the  difference  was  between  your  property  when  you  acquired  it 
and  what  Munsey  estimates  it  at — if  Munsey  is  anywhere  near  cor- 
rect— that  is,  convert  that  into  a  per  cent  and  add  it  to  the  7.3  per 
cent,  where  would  you  come  out? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  any  figures  on  that.  Of  course  figures  speak 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  put  lar^  sums  of  money 
into  new  properties,  some  of  which  have  increased  m  value  over  and 
above  the  values  of  our  properties  when  we  took  them  over,  and  the 
other  portion  of  which  has  been  necessary  to  take  care  of  old  proper- 
ties wnich  have  become  obsolete.  Of  course  that  is  the  trouble  with 
manufacturing  business.  We  have  abandoned,  dismantled,  scrapped 
a  great  deal  of  property.  Manufacturing  property  wears  out  very 
rapidly.  And  then  the  methods  change.  We  are  now,  as  you  know, 
ffomg  into  the  open-hearth  process  very  largely.  We  are  obliged  to 
do  it  for  certain  reasons ;  first,  because  the  demands  of  trade  require 
it,  it  being  supposed  that  for  some  things,  at  least,  the  open-hearth 
steel  is  better,  and  for  another  reason,  and  more  particularly,  because 
of  the  changes  in  the  quality  of  our  ores,  whicn  are  becoming  poorer 
from  year  to  year,  lower  in  iron  and,  perhaps,  higher  in  phosphorus. 
We  are  making  over  our  properties,  so  to  speak,  and  abandoning 
the  Bessemer  process  and  increasing  the  open-hearth  process,  in  order 
to  keep  parallel  with  the  changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the  iron 
ores,  so  that  when  we  take  the  ore  out  of  the  mine  from  time  to  time, 
instead  of  separating  it  at  large  cost  and  setting  the  Bessemer  ore 
aside  and  abandoning  the  poorer  ore  for  the  present,  we  can  use  it 
all  as  it  comes  out.  Now,  tnat  involves  very  large  expenditures,  and 
therefore  a  great  deal  of  this  money  has  been  made  necessary. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  money  that  is  put  in  you  have  first  taken  out, 
have  you  not?  You  do  not  borrow  it?  The  moneys  you  put  into 
these  new  properties  were  not  made  out  of  an  original  investment? 

Mr.  Gary.  iTes,  that  is  true;  but  are  counted  as  profit  in  my  figures 
to  you.    That  is  included  in  the  7.3  per  cent^ 
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Mr.  Clark.  Has  it  been  the  general  experience  that  a  mine  gradu- 
ally peters  out  the  deeper  you  get,  in  quality?  Of  course  that  is  a 
common  colloquial  expression,  but  a  very  expressive  one. 

Mr.  Gaby.  It  depends  upon  the  range  and  the  location  of  the  ore. 
Some  is  irregular  and  some  is  in  pockets;  but  it  is  not  entirely  uni- 
form. You  take  a  large  mine;  suppose,  for  instance,  we  uncover,  as 
we  have  done  in  places,  a  great  many  acres,  stripping  the  eai-th,  as 
we  call  it,  from  the  ore,  so  that  we  can  shovel  the  ore  from  the  mine 
to  the  car.  Now,  we  have  exposed  a  very  large  area  of  iron  ore.  That 
is,  perhaps,  more  or  less  in  streaks. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  Gaby.  Under  our  old  practice,  when  the  ore  was  cheap  and 
seemed  to  be  plentiful,  it  seemed  the  most  reasonable  thing  for  the 
miner  and  manufacturer  to  do  was  to  select  the  best  and  leave  the 
other,  and  in  that  way  we  could  get  all  the  Bessemer  ore  we  needed. 
But  as  the  business  of  the  country  has  grown,  there  has  not  been 
enough  of  that,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  use  the  other,  and  a  gve^t 
deal  of  that  other  can  be  utilized  only  by  taking  very  great  pains. 
We.  want  to  use  it  up. 

Mr.  Cla«k.  If  you  were  to  run  across  a  deposit  equal  to  the  Iron 
Mountain  you  would  get  right  at  this  business  now. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  no  more  of  those.  We  have  searched  pretty 
thoroughly. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  you  never  did  find  anything  like  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Schwab 
said — of  course  I  am  not  trying  to  play  one  against  the  other — that 
the  railroads  did  not  object  to  paying  this  price  of  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  true  of  him,  or  it  is  probably  true  of  him,  be- 
cause he  sells  his  rails  to  the  railroad  companies  whose  tracks  go  by 
his  mills,  and  who  get  large  sums  of  money  from  him  in  the  way  of 
freight. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  the  railroads  out  in  that  part  of  the 
country  say  to  that  proposition,  do  you  suppose,  in  Missouri?  Do 
they  really  want  to  pay  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Gary.  This  is  what  they  would  say:  "If  $28  is  a  fair  price, 
taking  everything  into  account,  we  will  pay  it,  and,  if  not,  we  will 
do  better  if  we  can." 

Mr.  Clark.  But  they  can  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  can  if  they  can  satisfy  us  that  $28  is  too  much 
on  them.    They  can,  as  far  as  our  company  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  take  a  good  deal  of  argimientation  to  do 
that,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  yes.    Of  course,  I  have  expressed  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  I  believe,  taking  our  investments  into  account,  the 
risks  of  the  business,  and  so  forth,  that  is  a  fair  price;  but  I  think  it 
is  enough,  and  we  have  stood  against  any  increase  in  it  at  times  when 
we  could  just  as  well  have  gotten  a  higher  price,  as  you  know,  prob- 
ably. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  take  it  for  granted,  now,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  that 
you  can  get  what  you  want. 
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Mr.  Gary.  Well 

Mr.  Clark.  But  the  secret  of  the  railroads  not  objecting  to  this 
price  of  $28  a  ton  is  that  they  simply  shove  that  $28  a  ton  off  onto 
the  shoulders  of  the  people  who  patronize  the  railroads.  Is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no ;  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  recouped  on  us?  That  is  a  practical  prop- 
osition. 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  Do  you  think  the  railroads  are  charging  the  pas- 
sengers too  high  rates  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do;  and  I  think  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
is  charging  them  twice  as  much  as  they  ought  to.  I  never  had  a 
pass  on  a  Pullman  car  in  my  life,  and  I  pay  for  what  I  get,  and  I 
think  that  the  railroads  would  be  better  off  universally  if  they 
charged  2  cents  a  mile  instead  of  charging  3  and  holding  the  rates  up. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so,  but  you  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  may  be,  too,  now.  Suppose  this  committee  and 
Congress  were  to  cut  down  the  rate  on  steel  one-half,  would  it  affect 
your  business  a  particle  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  want  to  volunteer  or,  rather,  I  will  say, 
venture,  an  opinion  here  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Intentionally  I  would  not  want  to  say  anything  that 
would  hurt  any  of  our  competitors  who  are  entitled  to  be  in  busi- 
ness. I  think,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  manufacturer  of  this  country 
who  is  justified  in  continuing  in  business  should  be  protected  against 
the  foreign  manufacturer  who  can  manufacture  *  at  a  less  cost.  I 
think  that  is  only  fair.  I  think  that  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  and  I  think  that  condition,  and  that  condition  only,  is  what 
has  made  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  If  that  condition  should  be 
changed  I  think  you  would  be  back  to  the  times  and  conditions  when 
the  laboring  man's  wages  were  very  materially  reduced,  when  strikes 
all  over  the  country  were  in  existence;  and  I  believe  that  Germany 
and  some  of  the  other  foreign  countries  which  are  thoroughly  pro- 
tected, and  will  be  thoroughly  protected,  will  get  a  decided  advan- 
tage.   That  is  my  opinion,  so  far  as  that  question  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  time  you  are  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  period  following  the  passage  of  the  "  Wilson  bill," 
so  called. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  the  worst  strike  that  ever  was  had  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  Homestead  riots,  when  Pinkerton  had  his  army 
down  there  and  they  killed  people.    It  was  in  the  summer  of  1892. 

Mr.  Randell.  My  purpose  in  asking  the  question  was  to  get  the 
actual  time. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  had  a  pretty  bad  strike  there.  I  remember  that ; 
but  I  am  not  familiar  with  it,  and  can  not  answer  your  question. 
I  speak  of  general  conditions.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  wages 
being  very  much  lower  and  therefore  strikes  much  more  frequent 
during  the  period  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  in  force.    The  wages 
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for  common  labor  at  South  Chicago  during  that  period  were  about  90 
cents  per  day,  as  I  rememl)er  it,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  $1.60 
per  day. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  vou  another  question.  Do  you  hot  think 
that  the  facilities  which  American  citizens  have  had  for  going  out 
and  getting  hold  of  a  piece  of  land  and  being  independent,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  laoor  unions,  has  had  a  great  deal  more  to  do 
with  putting  up  the  price  of  labor  in  the  United  States  than  all  the 
tariffs  that  have  been  passed  since  the  flood? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  to  the  contrary.  We  have, 
as  a  rule,  no  union  labor,  as  you  perhaps  know.  We  are  at  peace 
with  our  men  generally.  Large  numbers  of  them  are  holders  of  our 
shares.  They  are  prosperous  and  contented,  as  a  rule.  When  the 
panic  occurred  a  year  ago,  and  the  question  of  reducing  wages  came 
up,  when  it  seemed  to  a  great  many  to  be  inevitable,  lollowing  the 
precedents  of  the  past,  that  wages  should  be  reduced,  we  stood  out 
pretty  strongly  against  any  reduction,  and  said  we  would  not  con- 
sent to  it  unless  we  were  driven  to  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  that.  But  you 
have  not  answered  my  question,  and  that  is  whether  if  this  tariff  were 
cut  in  two  you  would  not  still  be  able  to  bar  these  foreigners  out  and 
control  the  American  steel  market,  or,  rather,  dominate  it?  I  would 
rather  use  the  word  "  dominate  "  than  the  word  "  control." 

Mr.  Gary.  I  tried  to  answer  that  by  saying  there  might  be  one 
answer  as  applied  to  the  United  States  Steel  G)rporation 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  one  I  want. 

Mr.  Gary.  And  another  as  applied  to  outsiders.  If  there  should 
be  such  a  horizontal  cut  as  that,  I  think  it  would  certainly  be  very 
damaging. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  would  it  strike  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  pretty  strong 
and  could  stand  reduction,  I  have  no  doubt,  and  still  prosper. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  really  stronger  than  the  Federal  Government,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  we  are  so  weak  in  comparison  with  it  that,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  at  least,  I  would  not  do  anything  disapproved  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  better  financial  fix  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.   You  have  no  deficiencies  in  your  revenues,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  the  Government,  as  I  understand  it,  is  running 
behind  about  $10,000,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  has  been  more  extravagant  in  its  expenditures,  made 
necessary  by  a  great  many  political  exigencies  niot  necessary  for  me 
to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  would  refer  to  them. 

The  Chairman.  Especially  the  Spanish- American  war,  of  which 
my  friend  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  one  of  the  things  I  am  willing  to  answer 
for  until  the  day  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  are  times  and  circumstances  when  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  hesitate  to  expend  money,  even  if  it  has  to 
borrow  it.    All  patriots  believe  that. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  that  Confess  should  wipe  out  these  duties 
entirely,  the  United  States  Steel  CSorporation  would  still  survive, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  Icnow  that  I  would  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. In  the  first  place  I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  can  not  answer 
it  with  certainty ;  out  I  have  an  impression  that  if  we  did  we  would 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  business  in  this  country. 

^r.  CocKRAN.  That  is  about  what  you  have  now. 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir ;  far  from  it.  If  you  should  hear  some  of  these 
people  talk,  you  would  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  want  to  cet  at  is  this:  Whether  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  througn  natural  advantages  and  acquired 
properties  is  not  in  a  condition  to  dominate  the  American  steel  mar- 
ket against  the  world,  tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  Mr.  Clark ;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  That  is,  I  do  not 
think  we  could  make  any  fair  or  reasonable  profit  on  our  investment, 
or  on  the  value  of  our  property,  on  such  a  basis. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  take  the  tariff  off  from  ores  and  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  should  not  ask  me  that  question.  We  are  not  in- 
terested particularly  in  them,  it  seems  to  me.  I  think  you  should  call 
on  men  who  are  interested  in  that  question,  and  who  are  better  capa- 
ble of  speaking  about  it  than  I  am.  I  submit  that  you  should  not  ask 
me  any  question  that  could  be  interpreted  to  have  the  effect  of  injur- 
ing any  of  our  competitors,  even  if  it  does  not  injure  us  at  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  when  we  had  your  competitors  here  we  had  to 
operate  on  them  with  a  corkscrew  l>ecause  they  seemed  to  be  so  afraid 
of  giving  any  information  which  might  injure  you.  To  tell  you  the 
truth  about  it,  Mr.  Schwab  and  yourself  are  the  two  men  who 
have  come  before  this  committee  who  have  been  willing  to  answer 
the  questions  that  were  asked  them. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  not  because  they  feared  to  injure  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  because  they  were  afraid  you  would  injure  them? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  it  was  because  they  were  afraid  of  injuring  them- 
selves, perhaps.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
their  testimony ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  independents 
labor  under  a  disadvantage. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  they  do. 

Mr.  Gary.  Is  not  this  merely  a  question  of  figures,  if  you  can  ascer- 
tain accurately  what  the  figures  are  ?  I  will  start  out  with  the  propo- 
sition on  which  the  questioner  and  the  witness  am^ee,  as  I  understand 
it;  that  is,  that  protection  means  protection,  ana  does  not  mean  any 
more  than  what  is  necessarjr  for  protection.  It  does  not  mean  the 
fostering  of  any  particular  industries  to  enable  them  to  get  an  un- 
reasonable price.  Is  not  the  whole  question,  after  all,  determined 
by  figures? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is,  when  you  find  out  the  cost  abroad,  the  cost 
here,  the  facilities  for  supplymg  the  markets,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  disposition  of  the  foreigners  to  protect  their  own  countries 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  keep  us  out  of  there,  and  the  disposition  to  dump 
their  surplus  here,  is  it  not  a  mere  question  of  figures?  (Jermany  is 
exporting  four  or  five  million  tons  annually  at  the  present  time.  She 
has  a  big  surplus.    You  know  the  disposition  of  Germany,  for  in- 
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stance,  to  sell  abroad  at  prices  very  much  less  than  she  sells  at  home. 
If  our  costs  are  such  that  she  can  sell  in  this  country  at  less  than  the 
producing  cost  here — that  is,  if  she  will  sell  at  such  a  cost — does  not 
that  determine  whether  the  industry  here  needs  protection?  I  would 
like  to  give  you  one  or  two  figures  with  reference  to  one  or  two  items 
merely  by  way  of  illustration.  During  the  last  four  years  a  sub- 
stantial tonnage  of  rails  has  been  sold  at  different  times  on  the 
western  coast  of  this  country  at  $31.50,  or  about  that,  duty  j)aid,  and 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at  $30.50,  or  about  that.  Now,  the  freight  rate 
from  our  nearest  mill  to  the  western  coast  is  $15  a  ton,  and  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  New  Orleans  about  $7  a  ton.  To  meet  those  sales 
our  people  must  sell  at  less  than  cost  and  at  considerably  less  than 
cost.  That  applies  more  or  less  to  some  other  commodities,  depend- 
ing upon  the  state  of  trade  abroad. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  not -understand,  to  save  my  life,  why,  if  you  can 
ship  this  stuff  to  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  seas 
and  sell  in  open  competition  with  all  mankind  in  a  free-trade  market, 
you  could  not  hold  this  market,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  against  all  comers. 

Mr.  Gary.  Does  it  follow  that  because  a  grocer  sells  his  brown 
sugar  below  cost,  or  because  a  dry  goods  man  in  the  spring  cleans  his 
counters  at  less  than  cost,  that  he  ought  to  sell  his  whole  product  at 
the  same  price? 

Mr.  Clark.  No. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  the  same  thing.    This  is  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  it  is  not  the  same  thing.  These  people  are  han- 
dling perishable  stuff,  and  they  get  rid  of  it  and  have  got  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  sell  it  to  their  home  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  they  sell  it  to  their  home  people.  I  want  to  state 
for  myself  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man  on  this  com- 
mittee or  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  m  the  United  States 
Senate  who  has  the  slightest  desire  to  injure  any  American  industry. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  is  my  feeling  about  it,  and  I  think  I  re- 
flect the  feelings  of  my  fellows. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  believe  that  is  right.    I  sincerely  believe  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  This  committee  has  to  revise  this  tariff,  and  wants  to 
work  out  the  exorbitant  features  of  it.  I  want  to  get  it  down  to  a 
revenue  basis,  and  if  I  could  discover  the  revenue  basis  for  steel,  I 
would  vote  for  it;  but  I  know,  as  every  man  who  has  any  common 
sense  knows,  that  whenever  he  votes  for  a  given  revenue  tariff, 
whether  he  wants  it  to  work  out  that  way  or  not,  pro  tanto  it  is  a 
protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  told  us  about  the  difference  between  tlie 
domestic  price  and — — 

Mr.  Gary.  May  I  interrupt  you  one  moment,  because  a  thought  is 
in  my  mind,  and  I  desire  to  give  one  fact  in  regard  to  a  commodity 
which  is  important  and  in  line  with  this  other  inquiry.  It  relates 
to  tin  plate  and  sheets.  At  the  present  time  they  are  produced  in 
Wales  and  England  at  about  $5.32,  less  than  the  cost  to  us,  and 
that  represents  the  difference  in  wages  paid  to  the  men,  the  labor 
element  being  large  as  to  those  commodities.  So  that  if  we  should 
make  our  costs  as  low  as  their  costs,  we  could  only  do  it  by  cutting  the 
wages  of  our  men  about  these  mills  in  half — that  is,  making  them  one- 
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half  as  large  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
accurate  in  those  figures.    I  mean  to  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  lou  do  not  think  you  could  cut  the  wages  of  your 
labor  in  half?  You  would  get  no  men  to  work  for  you  at  all,  would 
you? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  if  it  applied  to  only  one  commodity. 

Mr.  CocKRAN^.  That  is  what  I  am  speaking  of. 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  They  would  work  for  some 
one  else. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  to  keep  the  wages  up  to  get  them  to  work 
at  all?  "^  s       F      S 

Mr.  Gary.  We  would  go  out  of  that  business  then,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  told  us  about  the  difference  between  the 
domestic  price  of  steel  rails  and  the  export  price  of  steel  rails  in  this 
country  tor  the  years  1907,  1906,  and  1905.  Can  vou  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  export  and  domestic  price  in  otner  countries  for 
the  same  years? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  for  the  present  time.  I  have  not  got  it  for  other 
years. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  like  to  have  it  for  the  present,  and  then,  if 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  it,  I  would  like  to  have  you  send 
the  figures  for  the  other  years. 

Mr.  Gary.  On  German  rails  the  domestic  price  is  $29.02  and 
the  export  price  is  $22.20.  In  Great  Britain  the  domestic  price  is 
$27.98  and  the  export  price  $23.61.  In  France  the  domestic  price 
is  $33.33  and  the  export  price  $26.69.  In  Belgium  the  domestic  price 
is  $27.46  and  the  export  price  $22.60. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  furnish  the  figures  for  the  other  years,  I 
would  be  glad  if  they  extended  back  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  if 
possible. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  get  it  as  to  the  foreign 

S rices.  I  will  give  it  as  far  as  I  can  get  it;  but  it  has  been  very 
ifficult  to  get  that  information.  That  which  I  have  has  been  ob- 
tained with  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  connection  with  that,  may  I  ask  you  whether  it 
is  true  that  the  German  Government,  through  the  ownership  of 
railroads,  aids  its  manufacturers  in  the  matter  of  exporting  more 
cheaply  to  other  countries  than  they  sell  at  home? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does,  very  much. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  any  facts  or  any  foreign  publications  which 
would  throw  light  on  the  question  of  foreign  governments  favoring 
the  practice  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  they  do  at  home? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  can  get  anything  or  not ;  but 
I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  has  seemed  to  me  rather  remarkable,  in  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  are  told  foreign  manufacturers  do  ship  out  of  their 
own  country  and  sell  cheaper  than  they  sell  at  home,  that  we  seem  not 
to  have  access  to  any  foreign  government  publications  which  bring 
out  the  fact  just  as  a  similar  practice  in  this  coimtry  is  being  brought 
out  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  asked  him  to  give  the  costs  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No. 
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The  Chairman.  He  may  have  some  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  rails 
abroad. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  give  the  cost  of  iron  and  cost  of  conversion ;  and 
the  percentages  just  about  keep  up. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understood  that  you  were  to  furnish  these  matters  of 
cost  with  reference  to  the  several  stages  of  manufacture. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  want  to  say  to  you  what  you  probably  already  know, 
that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  get  any  information  abroad  in  regard  to 
these  matters.  I  believe  some  of  the  government  officials  have  been 
trying  to  get  information  relating  to  costs  during  the  last  year,  and 
have  not  succeeded  very  well ;  but  I  may  be  mistaken.  If  the  Govern- 
ment has  succeeded,  of  course  we  would  all  be  delighted.  We  would 
like  very  much  to  know  in  detail  about  their  costs.  We  do  know  by 
experience,  in  meeting  them  in  competition  at  various  times  and  places, 
that  the  Gorman  Government  does  a  great  deal  to  assist  its  own  manu- 
facturers in  every  way.  It  encourages  all  sorts  of  combinations,  sjm- 
dicates,  etc.,  as  they  are  called. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  the  German  Government  pay  a  bounty  to  the 
steel  industry? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  does  not  at  the  present  time,  except  in  the  way  of 
low  freights. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Bounties  are  paid  to  the  steel  industry  in  Canada? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  know  what  those  bounties  are? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  the  figures  before  me.  There  is  one  thing 
which  I  think  is  important  for  tariff  makers.  You  know  Canada  has 
a  countervailing  tax,  or  a  dumping  tax,  which  is  really  a  great  thing. 
If  Germany,  for  instance,  is  proj)osing  to  dump  its  products  in  this 
country  at  any  time  because  business  is  dull,  there  ought  to  be  such  a 
tax  as  would  prevent  them  selling  here  more  than  5  per  cent  below  the 
price  they  get  in  their  own  country.  In  that  case,  you  see,  you  would 
protect  this  country  against  dumping. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  you  would  not  need  so  high  a  rate  of  duty: 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  in  that  case  you  would  not. 

Mr.  Underavood.  Do  you  not  think  that,  under  the  trade  conditions 
of  the  world,  it  is  advisable  for  us  to  write  a  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff  by  which  we  can  force  concessions  from  other  countries? 

Mr.  Gary.  Amongst  manufacturers  there  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  about  that,  But  personally  I  would  favor  it.  I  may  not  be 
well  enough  posted  to  be  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject,  but  I 
have  thought  favorably  on  that  subject.  Some  people  think  we 
would  be  in  trouble  all  the  time;  that  it  would  be  so  inaefinite  and  so 
subject  to  changes  in  the  conduct  of  business  that  it  would  make  it 
impracticable.  You  gentlemen  can  answer  that  question  very  much 
better  than  I  can,  because  you  have  studied  it  and  you  are  experts, 
while  I  am  not.  My  opinion,  however,  is  favorable  to  a  maximum 
and  a  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  relation  to  the  profits  of  your  company,  con- 
cerning which  Mr.  Clark  questioned  you,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  what  Mr.  Schwab  said  in  an  answer  to  me  during  the  giving  of 
his  testimony.  I  was  inquiring  into  the  original  capital  of  the  Car- 
negie Company,  which,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the  chief  elements  in 
your  combination. 

Mr.   Gary.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  asked  him  how  much  money  was  put  into  the 
Carnegie  Company,  and  he  said :  "  I  can  not  give  you  those  figures 
offhand.  I  will  tell  you  why  I  can  not.  I  do  not  know  that  any  of  us 
know.  The  Carnegie  Company  was  a  partnership;  it  was  not  a 
stock  company." 

Then  I  broke  in  on  him,  and  he  continued :  ''And  when  you  ask  how 
much  real  money  was  put  in  the  Carnegie  Company  I  can  only  say 
that  the  earnings  of  the  company  were  put  in;  none  of  us  had  any 
money  to  put  in." 

Then  the  report  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  Is  it,  then ;  now  we  have  got  it. 
Mr.   Schwab.  We  developed   the  company. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  So  that  whatever  capital,  whatever  proi)erty  was  owned  by 
this  company  was  the  result  of  profits  paid  in  the  company. 
Mr.  Schwab.  Profit  and  increase  in  the  value  of  property. 

Now,  is  that  true  of  all  the  property  taken  over  by  your  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly  not^  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  true  as  to  that 
company.     I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  come  to  that  in  a  minute.  So  far  as  these 
stupendous  figures  of  $1,782,187,383  are  concerned,  are  you  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inform  this  committee  how  much  of  that  represents  capitalized 
profits  as  distinguished  from  the  original  investment  of  capital? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  can  not.  When  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion was  formed,  the  original  board  took  testimony  in  relation  to  the 
values  of  all  the  property  taken  over,  and  those  valuations  were  made 
up  in  various  ways — upon  the  possibility  or  probability  of  earnings, 
the  cost  of  reproducing  the  mills,  furnaces,  and  other  properties  which 
would  have  the  capacities  and  facilities  those  compjanies  had,  th(» 
values  of  the  raw  products  based  on  what  they  were  being  sold  at,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  this  whole  sum  of  $1,782^000,000,  was  not  $1,000,- 
000,000,  at  least,  capitalized  profits  as  distinguished  from  original 
investment? 

?ilr.  (lARY.  I  should  have  to  guess  at  that;  but  I  should  guess  yes. 
including  increases  in  value. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  when  you  speak  of  the  profits  which  this 
industry  has  yielded,  you  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  confining 
3'our  statement  of  profits  to  what  have  been  entered  or  actually  dis- 
tributed as  earnings,  but  it  should  also  include  this  vast  sum  which 
has  been  added  to  the  capital? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  done  that.  I  have  included  that,  as  I  have  given 
you  the  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  this,  that 
when  you  are  speaking  of  profits  the  impression  naturally  made  would 
Ihj  that  it  meant  a  profit  on  investment.  What  I  want  to  ascertain, 
if  I  can,  is  the  amount  of  cash  investment  and  the  amount  of  accumu- 
lated profits  that  have  entered  into  the  capitalization. 

Mr.  (tary.  In  considering  the  value  of  the  United  States  Steel 
properties,  I  start  out  with  the  assumption  that  those  properties  are 
of  a  certain  value.  In  determining  the  profits  since  the  company 
was  organized  I  take  the  amount  paid  as  interest  on  bonds,  the  amount 
paid  as  dividends  on  stock  and  the  amount  expended  for  new  prop- 
erty, and  the  amount  carried  forward  to  surplus. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  company  itself  was  a  combination  of  several 
other  companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  company  acquired,  by  purchase^  properties  be- 
longing to  these  other  corporations  at  a  certain  price,  namely,  the 
amount  of  their  bonds  and  stocks. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  those  companies  which  it  purchased  were  them- 
selves consolidations  of  several  other  companies,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Some  of  them  were,  at  least. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Federal  Steel  Company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  American  Bridge  Company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  Steel  and  Wire  Company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  American  Tube  Company? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  National  Tube  Company ;  yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  Tin  Plate  Company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  the  Tin  Plate  Company  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  take  up  one  of  them — the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
panv.    You  assisted  in  the  organization  of  that,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  companies  were  combined  in  that,  if  you  re- 
member? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Illinois  Steel  Company  was  one. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  what  the  capitalization  of  that 
company  was? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  have  forgotten.  It 
seems  to  me  the  stock  and  bonds  were  about  $32,000,000. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  'What  other  companies  do  you  remember  that  were 
combined  into  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Lorain  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  remember  what  that  was  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  do  not.    I  think  it  was  $10j600,0()0. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Were  there  any  other  companies  in  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  the  Minnesota  Iron  Company. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  was  that  capitalized  for? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  about  how  much  were  the  constituent  companies 
which  were  taken  into  the  Federal  Steel  Company  capitalized? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  think  the  cnpital  stock  and  bonds  of  those  com- 
panies exceeded  considerably  (!ie  amount  of  stock  issued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Steel  Company,  which  was  about  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  the  capitalization  of  the  Federal  Steel  Com- 
pany was  a  reduction  of  the  total  capital? 

Air.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  it  was.  Its  capital  stock  was  $200,000,000, 
but  we  only  issued  about  $100,000,000.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  those 
fij2:ures.    I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  believe  I  am  ri^i^ht. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  what  you  say  is  correct,  and  of  course  it  is  because 
you  speak  from  Icnowled^e,  it  tends  to  explode  a  very  general  idea 
that  the  formation  of  each  of  those  companies  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  inflation  of  stock,  and  that  then  the  inflated  stock  of  these  vari- 
ous organizations  was  brought  together  in  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  and  still  further  increased. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  call  it  inflation. 
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Mr.  CocKKAN.  I  will  call  it  increase,  so  as  not  to  use  any  adjective 
in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  All  large  corporations  are  issuing  additional  stock  all 
the  time  for  improvements  and  extensions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  understand  your  point.  I  think  you  are  right  as  to 
that  company. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  will  give  us  the  information  as  to  just  what 
that  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Gary.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  finally  came  to  form  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  I  understand  that  you  capitalized  it  at  $1,475,000,000, 
and  that  there  is,  according  to  your  figures  now,  a  profit  already  of 
about  $307,000,000 — that  is  to  say,  its  property  has  increased  in  value 
from  $1,475,000,000  to  $1^782,000,000,  and  that  increase,  as  I  under- 
stand you,  represents  the  mvestment  of  earnings  in  new  buildings,  in 
the  expansion  of  your  plant,  and  the  increase  in  the  value  of  your  ore 
properties  and  real  estate. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Assuming  that  valuation  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable 
one,  the  amount  over  and  above  your  original  capitalization  is  repre- 
sented by  increase  in  value  and  additional  cash  put  into  the  property 
out  of  the  earnings,  amounting  to  $166,000,000? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  gave  the  figures. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  put  it  at  $163,694,000  in  new  buildings  and 
$97,000,000  in  surplus. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  balance  of  the  increase  is  the  increased  value 
of  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  not  due  to  anything  that  you  have  done,  but 
to  the  general  increase  in  values  all  around. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  not  hardly  fair  to  us  to  say  it  is  not  due  to  any- 
thing we  have  done. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  it  so  as  to  accept  your  own  view  in  the  most 
liberal  sense,  because  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  if  you  have  a 
building  here  in  Washington  and  are  doing  business  in  it  and  the 
value  of  that  building  doubles,  just  as  it  would  have  doubled  if  you 
were  not  in  the  steel  business  at  all,  such  an  increase  is  not  properly 
chargeable  to  the  profits  of  the  steel  business.  That  is  your  position, 
and  I  agree  with  you.  But  the  money  you  put  back  into  new  enter- 
prises are  undoubtedly  profits  of  the  steel  business.  That  is  what  I 
want  to  separate  and  distinguish  from  the  increase  in  values. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  separated  them  in  my  figures — that  is,  I  included 
one  and  excluded  the  other. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  your  classification  of  it.  I  understood 
you  to  say,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark,  that  you  are  able  to  face  any  com- 
petition that  may  possibly  arise  in  this  country  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  but  if  the  tariff  on  steel  be  abolished  that  you  are  appre- 
hensive of  the  effect  upon  your  competitors. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  have  not  said  that,  Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  not  answered 
that  question.     I  do  not  know,  and  I  prefer  not  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Just  conceive  for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  com- 
mittee and  your  position.    We  are  here  discussing  the  amount  of 
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protection — that  is  to  say.  of  tax  that  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  com- 
munity for  the  protection  of  this  industry — and  if  the  chief  factor 
in  that  industry  is  not  able  to  say  how  much  is  necessary,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  us  to  decide  that  it  is  necessary  at  all,  for  surely  you 
would  not  have  us  iniix)se  a  tax  on  mere  suspicion. 

Mr.  Gary.  As  a  fair-minded  citizen  I  would  have  you  impose  a 
tax  which  would  protect  our  competitors,  even  if  we  did  not  need  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  about  your  sensitiveness 
and  concern  for  your  competitors.  I  am  not  addressing  my  question 
to  your  sensitiveness,  but  to  your  knowledge  and  to  your  business.  I 
want  to  know  whether  your  steel  company  would  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness without  any  protection,  merely  and  entirely  as  a  matter  of 
business. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  can  not  say  certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  not  say  you  could  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  not 
prepared  to  state  on  your  own  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  under 
your  oath  as  a  witness  that  any  protection  whatever  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Gary.  For  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  so  far  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  that  is  clear.  There  is  just  one  thing  more  I 
want  to  question  you  about. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  I  would  have  to  go  through  the  list  carefully, 
Mr.  Cockran,  before  I  could  answer  your  question  accurately.  That 
might  be  true  of  some  commodities  and  not  true  as  to  others;  that  is, 
it  might  drive  us  out  of  business  so  far  as  some  commodities  are 
concerned. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  are  not  prepared  to  name  one  now  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  the  only  way  that  could  be  determined  is  to  look 
up  the  figures  of  cost. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  that,  unfortunately,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
doubt,  because  the  figures  given  here  in  the  government  returns 
seem  to  be  so  much  at  variance  with  the  expert  figures. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  occurs  to  me :  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  survive 
in  the  sheet  and  tin-plate  business  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  I  think 
we  would  be  driven  out  of  that  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  As  to  that,  what  tariff  is  essential  to  keep  vou  afloat 
in  that  business?  Do  you  need  the  present  rate,  or  would  one-half 
of  that  rate  be  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  What  is  the  present  rate? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  tariff  is  1.5  cents  a  pound,  which  would  be  equal 
to  1.2  cents  a  pound  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  Gary.  My  impression  is  that  the  amount  which  was  fixed 
under  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was  1.2,  would  protect  us.  I  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  get  along  with  any  less? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  because  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  you  would  be  willing  to  admit  that  this  is 
a  fair  principle  on  which  to  frame  a  tariff,  that  in  the  absence  of 
very  satisfactory  evidence  of  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  a  tax, 
the  tax  ought  not  to  be  imposed.     I  am  speaking  now  from  a  pro- 
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tective  point  of  view,  to  which  I  do  not  agree  at  all,  but  which  I  am 
willing  to  concede  is  the  policy  that  will  govern  the  framing  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  responsibility  of  getting  that  evi- 
dence and  of  being^certain  is  just  as  great  or  greater  with  the  Con- 
gressmen than  it  iswith  the  manufacturers.    That  is  what  I  think. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  fact  that  we  are  sitting  here  and  probably  will 
sit  all  through  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  have  given  you  the  trouble 
of  coming  here,  shows  you  how  anxious  we  are  to  obtain  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  our  duty  to  give  you  all  the  information  we  can; 
and  I  am  trying  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  we  go  to  a  more  responsible  source  for  infor- 
mation than  to  the  manufacturers  themselves? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  but  have  not  I  covered  the  question  from  the 
standpoint  of  my  duty,  when  I  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  it 
woula  be  safe  to  make  it  lower  than  1.2  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  to  say,  you  suspect  or  apprehend  that  any 
change  below  that  might  hurt  you  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  that  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  question  very  carefully.  That  seems  to  be  the 
common  belief. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You,  as  the  head  of  this  company,  can  tell  whether 
you  could  go  on  making  tin  plates  if  we  reauced  this  tariff  to  60 
cents,  which  would  about  cut  it  in  two? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  1.6  now ;  it  was  1.2  under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Say  we  cut  it  down. to  75  cents? 

Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  must  confess  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  manufacturers  came  in  here  and  rec- 
ommended a  reduction  of  20  per  cent.  They  said  that  was  a  sufBcient 
protection  for  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  these  independent  manufacturers  think, 
and  you  say  their  necessity  for  protection  is  very  much  greater  than 
yours.  I  would  like  to  get  your  testimony  as  to  now  much  protection 
you  would  need,  regardless  of  what  these  weaker  competitors  might 
need. 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  I  may  be  mistaken;  but  I  certainly  believe  we 
could  stand  10  per  cent  less  than  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  recall  now  who  made  that  statement;  but  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  one  of  your  constituent  members. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Gary.  There  has  not  been  any  one  of  our  people  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  Follansbee  Brothers. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  is  a  well-posted  man.  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  I  may 
do  him  an  injustice;  but  I  believe  if  he  could  stand  1.20  we  could  take 
10  per  cent  off  from  that  and  make  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  if  we  regulate  this  protective  duty  to  the 
necessities  of  Follansbee,  we  would  be  affording  you  a  luxurious  mar- 
gin? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  if  you  regulate  it  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  what  will  j;ou  do  to  Follansbee? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  is  right.  If  you  protect  our  competitors,  you  leave 
us  more  than  protection.  I  say  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corpo- 
ration ought  to  take  the  position  of  not  only  making  public  the  con- 
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duct  of  its  affairs  and  business,  but  of  submitting  to  government  con- 
trol. Now,  that  is  a  radical  view,  and  you  understand  that  I  am  not 
speaking  for  the  corporation  when  I  say  that. 

Mr.  Q)CKRAN.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  We  have  got  to  come  to  that,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  questioning  you  now  solely  with  reference  to 
the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  your  industry. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  you  can  not  make 
dollars  for  yourself  without  making  hundreds  for  the  communit3r. 
provided  you  make  it  without  any  aid  from  the  Government.  I 
would  rather  see  you  make  it  than  not,  it  you  make  it  solely  by  your 
own  efforts  and  not  by  assistance  from  or  aiscrimination  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  you  receive  no  favors  from  the  Government  I  do  not 
think  the  Government  has  any  right  whatever  to  interfere  with 
you,  because  you  are  not  in  the  position  of  a  corporation  exercising 
a  public  franchise.  Personally  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  forei^ 
manufacturer  in  the  world  who  can  compete  with  you,  even  m 
a  neutral  market,  much  less  in  this  one.  That  is  what  I  am  seeking 
to  find  out  now.  I  do  not  want  you  to  think  that  when  I  am 
questioning  you  as  to  profits  I  am  in  the  slightest  degree  critical  of 
any  profits  tnat  can  be  made  by  any  man  through  the  exercise  of  his 
labor  and  genius,  provided  it  is  made  without  any  aid  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, ^cause  he  can  not  enrich  himself  without  enriching  the 
community  more. 

Mr.  Gary.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  pretty  fair  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  make  steel  cheaper 
without  increasing  the  welfare  of  every  man  in  this  country.  Now, 
the  particular  Question  I  put  to  you  is  with  that  object  in  view.  I 
hope  to  see  hunareds  of  millions  of  dollars  made  by  the  industry  with- 
out any  assistance.  Now,  Judge,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Clark,  you  said 
you  did  not  dominate  the  market.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  have 
competitors  to-day  it  is  because  you  tolerate  them?  Are  you  not  in  a 
position,  if  you  wish,  to  compel 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  That  is  a  pretty  strong  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know  it  is  a  strong  statement. 

Mr.  Gary.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  we  have  been  friendly  and  of 
benefit  to  our  competitors,  not  simply  because  we  are  so  much  better 
than  anybody  else,  but  as  a  matter  of  policy.  It  is  good  business 
policy  for  us  to  pay  heed  to  the  interests  of  othei-s,  including  our 
competitors  and  our  customers,  the  Government,  and  the  public  gen- 
erally.   It  is  good  business  policy. 

Your  question,  if  I  really  understand  it,  answers  itself,  provided 
my  facts  are  right — that  is,  if,  in  any  particular  line,  by  reason  of 
our  opportunities,  our  wealth,  our  organization,  and  our  ownership 
of  the  best  raw  products,  we  can  manufacture  cheaper  than  our  com- 
petitors, then  with  reference  to  that  line  we  could  drive  them  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  get  your  pig  iron  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than 
your  competitors  and  you  can  produce  your  rails  at  least  $2  cheaper, 
and  therefore  you  could  sell  them,  say,  at  5  per  cent  profit,  while  your 
competitor  would  be  selling  at  an  actual  loss  and  would  be  hastening 
toward  bankruptcy;  so  if  you  have  coiiipt»tition  it  is  because  of  your 
liberality.    Is  not  that  so? 
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Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  with  reference  to  any  line  and  on  the  basis  of  fact 
which  I  have  given. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Take  the  question  of  rails.  I  understood  that  your 
explanation 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  is  true  of  every  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  it  would  not  be  true  of  any  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Gary.  Take  it  in  the  line  of  business  in  which  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  strength,  where  some  are  superior  by  comparison  with  othera, 
and,  of  course,  the  inferior  ones  would  be  driven  out. 

Air.  Cockran.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  true  of  several  indus- 
tries that  could  be  mentioned  where  no  such  policy  of  forbearance  as 
you  have  described  is  pursued  and  yet  where  several  independent  pro- 
ducers are  found  apparently  in  active  competition.  There  is  no 
chance  in  the  case  of  the  meat  industry,  for  instance,  for  any  one  pro- 
ducer to  hold  all  others  at  his  mercy.  There  are  a  number  of  meat 
men  competing,  but  no  one  of  theih  could  drive  the  others  out;  but  in 
this  industry  of  yours,  the  steel  industry,  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
all  competitors  are  practically  at  your  mercy  for  their  existence  on 
this  account ;  you  control  the  raw  products  and  you  control  the  means 
of  transportation,  and  then  you  have  also,  I  am  free  to  admit,  very 
efficient  organization.  With  those  three  elements  of  advantage  there 
is  no  person  or  combination  of  persons  that  can  compete  with  you  if 
you  choose  to  drive  them  out.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  your  whole  question  characterizes — and  I 
do  not  like  to  do  that  You  put  it  so  broadly  that  if  I  could  and 
should  answer  it  in  the  affirmative,  it  would  almost  seem  like  boast- 
ing. We  have  competitors,  you  know,  who  are  just  as  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  we  are,  perhaps,  particularly  in  some  lines,  but 
I  do  believe  large  numbers  would  be  driven  out  of  business  if  we  were 
willing  to  drive  them  out,  either  because  we  thought  it  was  right  to 
do  so  or  good  policy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  To  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  there  is  nobody  who 
could  compete  with  you  if  you  made  up  your  mind  to  take  this 
market  and  exercise  all  your  powers  to  control  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Would  you  not  think  it  looked  like  boasting  for  me 
to  say  so,  if  I  believe  it?     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.    I  do  not  think  so,  because 
your  position  in  the  trade  is  so  preemiment  that  you  can  afford  to  be. 
candid  without  exposing  yourself  to  the  reproach  of  boasting.     I 
think  you  can  speak  the  truth  about  that. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  we  have  a  commanding  position  in  the  trade, 
and  I  believe  we  recognize  our  responsibility  to  all  on  account  of  that 
position. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  jou  do.  If  by  any  chance  the  management 
of  this  stupendous  organization  should  pass  from  hands  as  wise  and 
as  prudent  and  as  just  as  yours  into  the  hands  of  somebody  more 
reckless  and  more  avaricious  and  with  less  foresight,  and  he  should 
undertake  to  exercise  this  power  to  its  limit,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
for  a  while,  at  least,  he  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  entire  trade 
and  be  without  practical  competition.  That  is  one  of  the  conditions 
that  we  are  confronting. 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  asking  for  an  opinion.  Your  opinion  is  just 
as  good  as  mine. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  is,  on  your  statement.  Now,  among  the 
conditions  that  contribute  to  that  situation,  an  important  element  is 
your  ownership  and  control  of  the  ore  supply  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  of  course  it  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  practically  do  control  the  ore  supply  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  not  now;  not  for  the  immediate  future. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  the  ultimate  supply? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  think  so^that  is,  pretty  nearly.  It  is  not  abso- 
lute control. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Sufficient  to  make  the  competitor 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  For  instance,  take  the  Woodward  Com- 
pany, just  as  an  illustration — excuse  me  for  being  personal-^with 
the  amount  of  capital  in  their  business  they  have  a  very  large  supply 
of  ore,  and  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  get  out  of  the  business, 
no  matter  what  comes.    They  can  manufacture 

Mr.  CocKRAN  (interrupting).  That  is  a  small  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  in  comparison  with  ours. 

Mr.  Cockran.  These  ore  properties  of  yours  do  not  constitute  the 
only  supply  of  the  world  by  any  means,  do  they  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  if  the  supply  of  the  world  were  open  to  these 
competitors,  and  with  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by 
water,  which  vou  described  a  short  time  ago,  they  might  be  able  to 
make  a  stand  lor  life  and  liberty  even  against  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  in  the  hands  of  some  successor  of  yours  who  might 
undertake  to  crush  competition? 

Mr.  Gary.  If  you  remove  the  duty  from  ore  alone,  and  it  remains 
so,  no  doubt  that  would  protect  the  people  here,  who  will  in  the 
future  have  to  buy  their  ore,  against  a  possible  oppression  on  the 
part  of  our  corporation.    That  is  your  question,  only  in  my  words. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  a  perfectly  frank  answer.  It  states  the 
situation  admirably.  Then,  so  far  as  the  transportation  is  con- 
cerned, you  really  have  not  any  advantage  over  your  competitor, 
so  long  as  you  discharge  faithfully  your  duty  as  a  common  carrier  in 
the  matter? 

Mr.  Gary.  You  are  speaking  of  our  manufacturing  companies? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Xo  ;  they  have  none. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You* have  no  advantage  whatever  in  transportation, 
unless  you  should  abuse  your  duty  as  a  common  carrier? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  course  you  could  give  yourself  an  advantage? 

Mr.  Gary.  Not  under  the  present  regime. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  mighty  glad  to  hear  that.  That  is  the  first 
adequate  testimony  I  have  heard  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
inspection. 

Mr.  Gary.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  railroad 
commissioners  of  the  various  States — take  Minnesota,  for  instance — 
are  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  matter.  There  would  not  be  much 
chance  for  us  to  discriminate  against  our  neighbors  in  the  matter  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  I  may  return  for  one  moment  to  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  steel  company,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  these  profits,  I 
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want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  common  stock.  For  what  was 
that  issued? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  issued  for  the  properties  which  we  received — or 
perhaps  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  companies  that  you 
acquired  was  not  nearly  equal  to  tlie  bonds  and  preferred  stock  of  the 
new  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  No.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  companies  acquired 
was  in  excess  of  the  bonds  and  preferred  stock  issued  by  the  new 
company.  We  issued  our  common  stock,  I  think,  in  exchange,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  for  the  common  stocks  of  other  corporations,  and  on  a 
basis  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  not  by  any  means  computed  by  those  receiv- 
ing it  that  that  stock  was  worth  par  or  anything  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  did  you  manage  to  give  some  more  and  some 
less?  There  were  $508,302,000.  Mr.  Schwab  said,  I  think,  that  Mr. 
Carnegie  declined  to  take  anything  but  bonds.  There  were  others 
that  took  bonds  and  preferred  stock. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  think  anything  else  was  offered  to  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  paid  him  a  tribute  in  advance? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  I  think  the  basis  of  the  negotiation  was  that  he 
should  receive  bonds  and  nothing  else,  and  neither  side  ever  considered 
anything  else;  and  I  do  not  know  that  either  side  would  have  con- 
sidered anything  else  at  that  time.  You  remember,  Mr.  Cockran, 
f)erhaps  better  tnan  some  of  the  others,  some  of  the  circumstances 
eading  up  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Carnegie  property. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  to  see  if  Mr.  Schwab's  recol- 
lection and  yours  agreed.  As  I  recall  it,  that  comes  back  to  the  price 
of  steel  rails,  and  you  have  always  made  it  a  policy  to  keep  the  prices 
reasonable? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  are  getting  very  much  less  profit  at  $28  a 
ton  now  than  you  did  when  that  rate  was  fixed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  we  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  when  the  rate  of  $28  a  ton 
was  fixed  the  rails  were  costing  actually  less  than  $14,  so  the  original 
profit  was  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gary.  Tnat  was  Mr.  Schwab's  statement? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  has  made  his  own  explanation.  They  are  not  my 
figures,  and  I  have  no  explanation  to  make,  and  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  his  figures. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  Gary.  He  is  a  very  competent  man. 

Mr.  Cockran.  His  statement  was,  as  I  recall  it,  to  see  if  you  agree 
that  the  price  of  $28  was  fixed  when  the  cost  of  (ht»  article  was  $14 
a  ton,  and  it  was  fixed  by  an  agreement  with  a  number  of  producers, 
among  others,  your  company,  the  Federal  Steel,  and  the  Carnegie 
Company,  and  some  others. 

Mr.  Gary.  If  he  made  that  statement  he  overstated  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  he  overstated  the  amount  of  profit? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;  he  overstated  the  whole  thing. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  not  there  nn  understanding  or  agreement 

Mr.  Gaby.  In  this  way.    I  will  be  very  frniiiv  with  you 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  are  ^ving  you  credit  for  that  all  through. 
You  have  not  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to  evade  any  question. 

Mr.  Gary.  When  the  steel  manufacturers  fixed  a  price  for  their 
rails  which  was  uniform,  or  practically  uniform,  it  was  done  because 
two  or  three  individuals  said  they  would  recommend  to  their  com- 
panies so  and  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  so  and  so?  "  Recommend 
what? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  whenever  they  changed  their  prices  of  rails  they 
would  notify  the  others  and  give  every  other  person  the  same  chance; 
that  they  would  not  act  independently;  that  they  would  come  into 
consultation  from  time  to  time  whenever  it  was  necessary, 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  that  after  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Steel 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  steel  and  wire  company? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GocKRAN.  After  these  several  consolidations  that  occurred  in 
1898  and  1899? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes ;  and  that  was  the  understanding,  if  you  may  call 
it  such,  amongst  a  very  few  individuals,  and  was  not  communicated 
to  the  companies  themselves  or  the  officers  or  the  boards  of  directors 
of  the  different  companies  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  was  a  gentlemen's  agreement?   • 

Mr.  Gary.  It  hardly  amounted  to  an  agreement,  but  it  resulted 
about  the  same,  and  it  ran  along  for  a  year  or  two,  and  there  was  a 
question  in  mj^  mind  whether  even  that  was  not  a  breach  of  the  law, 
or  so  close  to  it  that  it  should  not  exist;  and  therefore  the  meetings 
were  abandoned  and  they  did  not  meet  at  all,  and  those  connected 
with  it  stated  positively  they  would  not  regularly  be  bound  by  any- 
thing, and  eveiyone  would  have  to  take  his  chance,  except  they  said 
they  would  furnish  information  at  any  time  to  anybody  concerning 
what  they  were  doing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  net  result  was  $23  a  ton  as  a  price? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  has  been  the  result. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  continued  uninterruptedly  down  to  1901! 

Mr.  Gary.  The  price  was  not  $28  then — ^yes;  it  was,  too. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Twenty-eight  dollars,  Mr.  Schwab  said. 

Mr.  (tary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  in  1901 

Mr.  Gary.  Well,  the  price  of  $28  was  established  by  the  different 
ones  for  themselves  in  the  latter  part  of  1902.  I  have  the  prices  of 
rails  from  189G  for  every  year  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  what  I  want  to  direct  your  attention  to  is  this: 
In  1901  was  there  not  a  fear  of  a  steel  war  coming  from  Mr. 
Carnegie's  announcement  that  he  was  going  into  the  tubing  business? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  and  that  he  wfis  going  to  build  a  railroad  from 
Pittsburg  to  New  York,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Cockran.  One  result  apprehended  from  that  was  a  cutting  of 
prices  of  rails,  among  other  things,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  not  that  one  of  the  things  apprehended! 
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Mr.  Gary.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  the  price  of  rails  changed. 

llr.  CocKRAN.  Was  not  there  a  fear  of  a  general  steel  war? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  there  was  a  fear,  but  there  was  no  change  in  the 
prices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  say  there  was  a  change  made,  but  a  change 
apprehended  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  misunderstood  your  question. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  there  has  bean  no  breach  in  the  price 
of  rails,  but  I  asked  this  question:  Was  there  not  in 

Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  There  was  apprehension  of  trouble. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  it  was  to  quiet  that  apprehension  and  remove 
the  doubt  that  the  steel  corporation  was  formed  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  That  was  one  of  the  governing  motives,  I  think,  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Morgan.    It  was  not  mine,  Mr.  Cockran;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that.  I  am  speaking  of  the  men  who 
formed  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  I  had  something  to  do  with  forming  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  From  that  time  down  to  this  the  price  has  never 
been  disturbed,  and,  as  you  testified  to  Mr.  Clark,  if  anybody  should 
undertake  to  disturb  it  now,  you  are  in  a  position  to  make  it  un- 
pleasant for  him  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  of  course. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  Judge  Gary,  this  common  stock  which  was 
issued  for  property  was  issued  at  a  very  much. lower  valuation  than 
the  preferred  stock  and  bonds — ^I  mean  nobody  estimated  it  was 
worth  par? 

Mr.  Gary.  The  market  did  not  estimate  it  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  men  who  took  it 
under  this  distribution  did  not  value  it  any  higher  than  the  market, 
which  was  about  10  cents  on  the  dollar? 

Mr.  Gary.  Everyone  will  have  to  answer  for  himself  on  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  would  like  to  get  the  theory  of  it. 

Mr.  Gary.  This  was  dominant  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  I 
was  one  of  the  participants,  that  shares  of  stock  of  the  old  companies, 
even  though  selling  on  the  market  at  a  price  less  than  par,  as  applied 
to  common  stock  at  least,  when  they  were  put  together,  as  they  would 
be  put  together  after  acquired,  would  be  worth  at  least  par — at 
least  the  capital  stock  which  was  delivered  in  exchange  for  those  old 
shares  on  the  basis  of  par. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  the  combination  itself  added  to  the  value 
of  each  element  that  entered  into  it  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes;  I  thought  so.  I  believed  that  then,  and  I  was  just 
as  certain  of  it  as  I  am  now  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  believe  in  that  implicitly.  I  think  events  have 
shown  it.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  itself  added  nothing  to 
the  property  of  these  various  companies  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  No;   except  $25,000,000  cash. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  was  a  kind  of  a  guaranty  that  nobody  would 
be  hurt,  was  it  not  ? 

.    Mr.  Gary.  No;  the  syndicate  raised  that  and  paid  it  in  cash  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  Steel. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  they  took  stock? 

Mr.  Gary.  They  took  stock ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Outside  of  that,  there  was  not  a  single  building  or 
even  a  wheelbarrow  contributed  to  the  net  property  of  the  constituent 
companies? 

Mr.  Gary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Coc'KRAN.  It  held  exactly  the  same  property  as  before? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  secured  the  additional  value  by  the  fact  of  the 
combination  and  the  additional  strength  which  the  combination 
gave  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  common  stock  to  a  certain  extent  was  issued 
against  this  future  value  which  the  company  would  have  by  reason 
of  the  combination  ? 

Mr.  Gary.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  same  transaction. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suppose  it  was  also  a  capitalization  to  some  ex- 
tent of  the  skill  with  which  the  company  would  be  managed,  its 
business  management  and  ability? 

Mr.  Gary.  Keally,  the  increase  in  the  total  capitalization  to 
which  you  refer  applies  to  the  securities  of  the  old  companies  on 
the  basis  of  their  being  put  together  under  one  management.  Then 
the  new  stock  of  the  ITnited  States  Steel  was  issued  against  those  old 
securities,  and  that  increased  the  valuation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  give  us  about  what  the  property  of  aU  the 
constituent  companies  was  valued  at?  Judging  even  by  the  market 
values — it  was  about  $400,000,000,  was  it  not^ — that  is  to  say  before 
they  went  into  the  new  company- 


Mr.  Gary  (interrupting).  That  is,  you  mean  to  say- 


Mr.  Cockran  (interrupting).  I  mean  to  say  these  companies  be- 
fore they  went  into  the  combination  were  worth,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
$400,000,000? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  should  say  very  much  more  than  that.  I  presume  the 
selling  value  of  the  old  securities  was  $400,000,000  less  than  the  total 
amount  of  all  the  new  securities — stock  and  bonds.  I  presume  that 
is  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  it  was  a  good  deal  more  than  that  on  paper 
value,  but  I  mean  what  was  the  actual  value?  Could  you  give 
us  about  what  it  was?  Think  what  the  stock  of  the  new  company 
sold  at  immediately  after  organization,  and  what  the  aggregate  of 
the  constituent  companies'  stock  sold  at,  not  immediately  before,  be- 
cause they  appreciated  very  much  under  the  prospect  of  consolidation, 
but  before  the  prospect  of  forming  the  new  company  started. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  there  was  included  in 
these  properties  the  Carnegie  property,  which  did  not  have  any  com- 
mon stock. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  yes ;  they  did. 

Mr.  Gary.  They  had  bonds  and  stock,  but  there  was  no  market 
value  for  them.  They  were  not  on  the  market  at  all.  They  were 
worth,  intrinsically,  at  that  time  very  much  more  than  the  par  value, 
I  think. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  not  remember  that  about  that  time  there 
was  published  an  option  which  Mr.  Carnegie  had  given  on  that  prop- 
erty at  that  time,  which  was  even  less  than  par? 

lilr.  Gary.  And  which  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  back  out  of. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  but  I  mean  taking  the  valuation  of  the  prop- 
erty according  to  the  option  which  Mr.  Carnegie  himself  gave,  that 
stock  was  not  worth  par,  was  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  how  it  contributes  to 
the  question  of  determining  the  proper  duty  on  steel  or  whether  there 
should  be  any  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  just  showing  the  value  of  this  company. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  all  the  figures  there  and  you  are  asking 
for  his  simple  conclusions. 

The  Chairman.  What  difference  does  it  make  about  his  capital 
as  compared  with  that  of  other  people  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Let  him  go,  Mr.  Chairman;  perhaps  he  will  get 
through  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Gary.  Immediately  after  it  was  known  the  United  States 
Steel 

The  Chairman  (interrupting) .  He  was  almost  through  when  you 
interrupted  him.  Let  him  go;  do  not  interrupt  him  any  further. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  O  gentlemen,  you  should  not  show  so  much  sensi- 
tiveness about  this  little  matter.     [Laii^hter.] 

Mr.  Gary.  It  may  be  my  fault,  but  I  intend  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that,  and  I  appreciate  it.  What  I 
want  to  ask  is  this,  in  brief,  and  I  merely  mention  the  option  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  gave  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  your  memory : 

Are  you  able  to  state  and  will  you  state  just  what  the  value  of  all 
these  constituent  stocks  was  before  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  steel  companies  into  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  the  market  price  of  the  new  company's  se- 
curities at  the  time  of  consolidation? 

Mr.  Gary.  I  could  tell  you  that  so  far  as  the  companies  whose 
stocks  were  on  the  market,  but  I  could  not  tell  you  that  as  to  Mr. 
Carnegie's  and,  of  course,  Rockefeller's — very  large  quantities  of 
ores  and  the  ships  and  the  railroads  up  there  represented  great,  values, 
and  those  stocks  were  not  on  the  market  at  all.  That  price  which  Mr. 
Carnegie  gave  is  no  test,  I  think,  whatever.  He  gave  it  at  too  low  a 
figure,  and  discovered  it,  and  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  get 
out  of  it;  and  his  only  source  of  annoyance  now  is  that  he  did  not 
make  the  United  States  Steel  Company  pay  very  much  more  than  it 
did  pay;  and  Mr.  Rockefeller  probably  the  same — because  those  two 
believed  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  properties  and  these  securities 
would  be  materially  increased  by  reason  of  the  combination,  and  now 
believe  that  the  results  have  demonstrated  their  original  belief.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  answered  your  question  very  clearly 
or  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear.  Now,  Judge  Gary, 
suppose  steel  were  put  on  the  free  list,  do  you  think  it  would  have  any 
serious  effect  on  the  value  of  these  securities? 

Mr.  Gary.  Our  securities? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gary.  Of  course  that  is  another  way  of  asking  the  same  old 
question. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes ;  it  is. 

Mr.  Gary.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  All  right.    I  thank  you. 


Exhibit  A. 

[By  Frank  A.  MuDsey,  In  Munsey's  Magazine  for  June,  1908.] 

The  United  States  Steel  C!orporation. 

an  inventory  of  the  properties  of  the  united  states  steel  corpo- 
RATION, JUST  COMPLETED  FOR  MUNSEY's  MAOAZLNE,  REACHES  THE 
AMAZING  FIGURES  OF  ONE  BILLION  SEVEN   HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY-TWO 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS A  STATEMENT  SHOWING  OVER  THREE  HUNDRJ^ 

MILLIONS  IN  EXCESS  OF  THE  TOTAL  CAPITALIZATION  OF  THE  STEEL  COR- 
PORATION IN  STOCKS  AND  BONDS  AT  PAR  VALUE — AND  FIGURED  AT  THE 
PRICE  AT  WHICH  THE  SECURITIES  OF  THE  CORPORATION  ARE  NOW 
SELLING,  THIS  INVENTORY  SHOWS  OVER  SIX  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  IN 
EXCESS  OF  THE  TOTAL  CAPITALIZATION. 

There  are  to-day  well-nigh  100,000  individual  investors  in  the 
securities  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  few,  if  any,  of  this  great  army,  scattered  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  have  any  well-defined  notion  of  its  properties  and  their  vast 
aggregate  value  at  the  present  time. 

A  stockholder  in  any  concern  ought  to  know  pretty  accurately  about 
the  assets  of  the  concern — ^know  what  they  consist  of  and  what  they 
are  worth — what  they  are  worth  prospectively,  strategically,  and 
actually.  I  wanted  this  information  about  the  Steel  Corporation  for 
myself.  I  wanted  it  for  these  hundred  thousand  investors,  and  I 
wanted  it  for  Munsey's  Magazine. 

But  there  was  no  such  information  obtainable.  No  inventory  of 
the  kind  had  ever  been  published,  and  none  was  in  existence.  Even 
the  Steel  Corporation  itself  had  no  compilation  showing  present 
values — no  tabulated  and  itemized  record  that  would  give  me  the 
facts  for  an  article  on  the  properties  of  the  company — ^no  record  that 
would  give  the  investor  the  facts  that  he  ought  to  have  at  his  fingers' 
tips  before  j)urchasing  the  securities  of  the  corporation. 

The  American  investor  has  been  false  to  his  own  interests.  He  has 
not  made  a  wise  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  properties  into 
which  he  has  put  his  money.  He  has  not  known  them  as  he  would 
know  about  his  own  farm.  And  he  should  know  them  as  he  would 
know  about  a  piece  of  real  estate  that  he  owns,  or  small  manufacturing 
business  in  which  he  is  engaged.  The  quarterly,  semiannual,  and 
annual  reports  of  a  corporation  are  not  comprehensive  enough.  They 
do  not  tell  all  that  an  investor  should  know.  They  are  not  inven- 
tories, and  give  no  well-defined  idea  of  the  physical  condition  of  its 
properties. 

It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  corporations  and  railroads  to  make 
public  the  facts  and  figures  that  purchasers  of  securities  should  have. 
These  periodical  reports  of  earnings  and  of  business  transacted  fur- 
nish the  information  on  which  the  buying  and  selling  of  securities  are. 
done,  on  which  the  price  of  securities  is  made.  I  repeat  that  this  is  not 
enough.  It  does  not  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  It  serves 
for  our  American  slap-dash,  take-a-chance  way  of  doing  things,  but 
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to  invest  wisely  in  securities  one  must  know  what  he  is  doing — ^must 
know,  and  not  depend  on  the  rumors  of  the  minute,  on  "  tips"  on  the 
market,  on  the  advice  of  incompetent  and  characterless  brokers,  or 
on  their  irresponsible  representatives,  talking  knowingly  about 
finance,  of  which  they  understand  nothing. 

The  followers  of  such  inane  methods  are  certain  to  lose  their 
money.  The  man  who  is  successful  in  investing  in  securities  is  the 
type  of  man  who  is  successful  anywhere — the  man  who  puts  brains 
into  his  work  and  knows  what  he  is  doing — ^knows  by  mastering  the 
problem  from  top  to  bottom. 

Of  course  the  Steel  Corporation  knows  what  properties  it  owns, 
but  the  facts  had  not  been  tabulated,  and  had  not  been  assembled  in 
one  comprehensive  record  with  up-to-date  valuations  placed  on  the 
various  classifications.  And  values  have  been  changing  so  fast  in  the 
last  half-dozen  years  that  the  estimates  placed  on  the  various  prop- 
erties at  the  time  the  corporation  was  formed  mean  little  to-day.  An 
enormous  amount  of  money  has  been  put  into  new  mills,  new  trans- 
portation facilities,  ore  lands,  and  into  the  general  reconstruction  and 
upbuilding  of  the  concern. 

What  I  wanted  to  know  was  how  many  tons  of  ore  the  corporation 
owns,  and  what  it  is  worth  a  ton.  I  wanted  to  know  about  its  coal 
and  coke  properties,  its  natural-gas  and  limestone  properties,  about 
its  railroads,  its  ships,  and  its  docks,  about  its  mills  and  its  coke 
ovens.  And  so  I  scheduled  an  article  on  these  lines,  and  we  began 
work  on  it  at  that  time.  That  was  three  or  four  months  ago.  With- 
out realizing  how  big  a  job  we  had  on  our  hands,  I  announced  the 
article  for  the  forthcoming  issue  of  this  magazine.  We  have  had  to 
postpone  it  several  times,  out  at  last  we  have  the  facts  and  figures, 
which  make  a  showing  worth  waiting  for. 

It  has  been  a  very  difficult  task  to  cover  the  many  classes  of  these 
immense  possessions,  and  to  get  a  fair  CvStimate  of  their  value.  The 
work  could  not  be  hurried ;  hurried  work  of  this  kind  would  be  worth- 
less. And  we  should  not  have  the  article  ready  even  now  but  for  the 
courtesy  and  assistance  of  the  Steel  Corporation.  Indeed,  without 
this  courtesy  it  would  not  have  beon  possible  to  get  the  facts  and 
figures  in  this  compilation — to  get  facts  and  figures  worth  while — a 
compilation  which  shows  $1,782,000,000  worth  of  property.  The 
following  is  the  inventory : 

Ore  and  mining  timber  proi)ertles : 

Unmined  ores  located  in  the  I^lce  Superior  dis- 
tricts on  the  Marquette,  Menominee,  Gojjebic, 
Vermillion  and  Mesabe.iron  ranges,  and  in 
the  Baraboo  district,  Wisconsin,  in  all  an 
estimated  tonnage  of  1,182,815,200  tons  of  all 
grades,  exclusive  of  the  Great  Northern  ores, 
at  60  cents  per  ton $709,689,120 

Mining  plants,  improvements,  and  development 

work  at  active  mines,   including  mine  and 

stripping  equipment,   tracks,  etc.,   and   cost 

of  removing  overburden   from  ore  not  yet 

.     mined,  mine  dwellings,  etc 23,432,886 

Timber  property— 803,808,000  feet  of  standing 
mining  and  saw-log  stock,  1,461,000  cords 
of  Ijipging,  pulp  wood  and  cord  wood; 
191.837  acres  of  land — all  located  on  above- 
named  iron  ranges 5,744,011 

$738,866,017 
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CJoal  and  coke  properties : 

Unmined  coking  coal  in  the  Ck)nne]lsville 
region,  Pennsylvania — 60,003  acres  owned 
(coal  only,  not  including  surface),  1,516 
acres  leased  on  royalty  basis;  also,  21,100 
.  acres  of  surface  land   (of  which  750  acres 

are  river-front)   owned  in  connection  with 

foregoing $93, 656,  200 

Unmined  coking  coal  in  the  Pocahontas 
region.  West  Virginia — 65,497  acres  leased — 
valuation  in  equity  above  royalties 3,274,850 

Unmined  steam  and  gas  coal  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  In  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois — 30,252  acres  owned  (coal  only, 
not  Including  surface),  3,548  acres  leased  on 
royalty  basis;  also,  998  acres  of  surface  land 
owned   in   connection   with   foregoing 8,898,828 

Coking  plants,  comi)rIsing  20,225  ovens  in  the 
Connellsville  region  and  2,151  ovens  In  the 
Pocahontas  region,  including  mine  openings, 
shafts,  slopes,  tipples,  power  plants,  mine 
and  over  tracks,  and  all  machinery  and 
equipment  in  connection  with  the  mining 
and  coking  of  coal  at  the  above  plants; 
also,  complement  of  tenement  houses  for 
employees 29, 875, 150 

Coal-mining  and  shipping  plants  at  mines  in  the 
Connellsville  and  Pittsburg  districts,  not 
constructed  In  connection  with  coking  plants-        2, 741, 412 

Miscellaneous,  Including  standard-gauge  rail- 
road equipment  (6  locomotives,  700  steel  cars, 
and  1,964  wooden  cars)  operated  In  connection 
with  the  foregoing  properties:  Water-pump- 
ing stations,  pipe  lines,  and  reservoirs;  shops, 
office  buildings,  stores,  telephone  lines,  live 
stock,  etc 4, 393, 


Limestone  and  natural  gns: 

Unquarrled  limestone  located  at  various  places 
in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  at  an  estimated 
valuation  of  about  3  cents  per  ton,  Including 
quarry  equipment 2, 619, 529 

Gas  territory  In  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia (leased),  in  all  208,985  acres,  on  which 
there  are  376  gas  wells  and  5  oil  wells,  with 
about  600  miles  of  pipe  lines,  12  pumping 
stations,  telephone  lines,  field  equipment,  etc.      10, 360, 940 


$142,  839. 779 


Transportation  properties : 

Standard  gauge  railroad  lines,  Including  the 
Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie,  233  miles ;  Chicago, 
Lake  Shore  and  Eastern,  282  miles;  Duluth 
and  Iron  Range,  229  miles;  Duluth,  MIssabe 
and  Northern,  274  miles;  Elgin,  Joliet  and 
Eastern,  230  miles;  and  other  lines,  107 miles 
— in  all,  1,355  miles  of  main  lines  and  branch 
lines,  with  298  miles  of  second  tracks  and  659 
miles  of  sidings  and  yard  tracks,  but  exclu- 
sive of  docks  and  equipment 91,  517, 750 

Railroad     equipment- -0J)2     locomotives     and 

37,902  cars  of  various  classes 42,348,825 

8  forwarding  ore  docks  on  Lake  Superior  and 
two  receiving  ore  do<'ks  on  I>ake  Erie,  in- 
cluding equipment 7, 396, 7(X) 


12,980,469 
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Transportation  properties — Continued. 

76  ore  and  freight  carrying  steamers  and  29 
barges,  plying  on  the  Great  Lalces,  with  a 
total  carrying  capacity  of  635,250  tons  of 
iron  ore $21, 440,  700 


$162,  703.  975 


Manufacturing  properties  (exclusive  of  Gary,  Ind.)  : 

Furnaces,  mills,  and  factories,  numbering  in  all  145  separate 
plants,  including  the  sites  (a  total  area  of  8,089  acres), 
and  all  equipment  and  appurtenances  other  than  manufac- 
turing supplies  and  product  on  hand 382, 248,  897 


Note — The  following  table  shows  the  prin 
plants  of  the  various  subsidiary  companies : 
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Gary,  Ind.,  plant,  actval  expenditure  to  January  1, 
1908,  for  the  real  estate,  about  9,000  acres;  for 
construction  worls  on  the  new  steel  plant,  for  de- 
velopment and  construction  worls  in  the  city  of 
Gary,  and  for  connecting  railroad  work $24,063,388 

Sundry  real  estate  situated  contiguous  to  manu- 
facturing plants,  and  improvements  thereon 
(principally  dwellings  for  employees) ;  also,  un- 
improved tracts  of  land  owned,  available  for 
manufacturing  sites  and  for  terminal  railroad 
and  dock  facilities,  etc.: 
Value  of  real  estate  exclusive  of  improvements.      $4, 97r»,  000 

Improvements  thereon 1,  710.  073 

6,  694,  973 

Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  including  ore, 
coal,  manufacturing  plants,  and  general  eciuip- 
ments  of  a  complete  and  independent  steel  manu- 
facturing concern 50, 000, 000 

Net  liquid  assets,  December  31, 1907  (Includes  cash, 
accounts,  and  receivables,  inventories  and  invest- 
ments. In  excess  of  current  liabilities) 201,789,885 

Total 1,  782, 187,  38:^ 


The  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company  is  entered  as  a  separate 
item  in  this  inventory.  Its  ore  and  coal  and  mills  and  furnaces  and 
other  properties  are  not  included  in  the  other  classifications.  This 
company  is  put  in  at  an  estimated  value  of  $50,000,000,  which  is 
somewhat  more  than  the  Steel  Corporation  paid  for  it,  but  probably 
a  much  smaller  sum  than  it  is  worth  to  the  Steel  Corporation.    Its 
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chief  value  lies  in  its  coal  and  ore  properties.  Its  ore  is  estimated 
at  700,000,000  tons.  It  is  not  as  high  grade  as  the  Northern  ores, 
but  assuming  that  it  is  worth  15  cents  per  ton,  it  alone  would  amount 
to  $105,000,000.  Its  coal  is  estimated  at  about  a  billion  tons,  which 
at  10  cents  a  ton  would  be  $100,000,000. 

From  the  fact  that  the  known  supply  of  ore  in  the  country  is 
limited,  it  may  well  be  worth  two  or  three  times  this  price.  There 
is  no  way  of  telling  just  what  it  is  worth.  But  as  a  guide  to  the 
value  of  ores,  we  may  take  the  price  fixed  upon  for  the  Great  Xortli- 
ern  ores  between  James  J.  IIiU  and  the  Steel  Corporation.  The 
(xreat  Northern  Railroad  and  the  Northern  Pacific  had  vast  holdings 
of  iron  ore  in  the  Messabe  Range,  and  after  many  months  of  negotia- 
tion the  Steel  Corporation  entered  into  a  contract  a  year  ago  to  take 
all  this  ore  at  a  certain  price  per  ton,  the  price  to  be  advanced  each 
year  over  the  preceding  year,  3.4  cents. 

The  first  year's  price,  which  covered  the  year  1907,  was  85  cents  a 
ton.  This  year  it  is  88.4  cents  a  ton.  On  this  basis  the  price  will 
soon  be  over  $1  a  ton,  and  the  average  cost  for  the  entire  supply  will 
be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  iigure. 

And  this  ore  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  lower  grade,  as  a  whole,  than  the 
ore  owned  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  which  in  this  in- 
ventory has  been  conservatively,  ultraconservatively,  figured  at  60 
cents  a  ton.  If  the  Hill  ore  is  worth  over  $1  a  ton,  the  ore  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  worth  quite  as  much,  and  even  more,  as  it  is  of  better 
grade.  And  these  prices  of  this  Northern  Pacific  ore  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  ore  properties  of  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron 
Company. 

I  should  think  that  Mr.  Charles  M.  Schwab  is  as  good  an  authority 
as  there  is  in  the  world  on  the  value  of  iron  ore.  He  said  to  me  two  or 
three  days  ago  that  the  ore  holdings  of  the  Steel  Corporation  were 
easily  worth  $1  a  ton,  and,  in  fact,  might  safely  and  conservatively  be 
regarded  as  worth  still  more,  for  the  reason  that  they  can  not  be 
duplicated. 

You  will  observe  that  the  contract  for  the  Great  Northern  oras  has 
not  been  listed  as  an  asset  in  this  inventory.  No  account  has  been 
taken  of  it,  though  it  is  of  inmiense  value  to  the  Steel  Corporation.  It 
is  not  only  an  insurance  against  competition,  but  it  makes  certain  a 
longer  period  of  easily  obtained  ore.  One  of  the  directors  of  the  Steel 
Corporation,  who  is  a  verv  big  man  in  the  financial  world,  said  to  me 
yesterday  that  he  thought'this  contract  worth  $500,000,000  to  the  Steel 
Corporation,  and  that  if  an  offer  of  that  kind  were  made  for  it  he 
should  vote  against  the  sale.  AMiether  this  estimate  of  its  value  is 
excessive,  is  problematical.  His  judgment,  however,  is  usually  very 
sound. 

If  there  are  items  in  this  inventory  that  have  been  overvalued,  there 
are  other  items  that  have  been  undervalued,  greatly  undervalued. 
Our  purpose  has  been  to  keep  under  actual  values,  rather  than  to  ex- 
ceed them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  ore  lands  and  coal  lands  our  figures 
are  probably  veiy  much  under  actual  values  to-day.  Indeed,  if  a  less 
conservative  policy  had  been  pursued  in  this  compilation  the  total 
property  of  the  Steel  Corporation  could  easily  be  figured  up  to  2 
billions  of  dollars. 

In  the  preparation  of  an  article  of  this  kind  I  have,  as  a  matter 
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of  course,  had  to  rely  mainly  upon  others — men  who  possess  technical 
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knowledge — for  facts,  figures,  and  valuations.  The  whole  thin^  is 
so  enormous,  so  overwhelmingly  enormous,  that  it  looks  like  fiction, 
but  there  is  no  fiction  in  it. 

The  publication  of  this  article  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  telling 
what  a  wonderful  concern  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is. 
It  is  to  give  the  readers  of  Munsey's  Magazine  a  rationally  correct 
inventory  of  its  properties,  based  on  present  valuations. 

If  other  big  corporations  and  important  railroads  will  show  us  a 
similar  courtesy,  and  give  us  a  similar  amount  of  help  in  working  up 
an  inventory  oi  their  properties,  we  shall  follow  tnis  article  with 
other  articles  of  a  like  nature.  Nothing  can  be  of  greater  service 
to  the  investor  in  securities  than  accurate  information  of  this  kind 
about  the  great  railroads  and  great  corporations  whose  stocks  and 
bonds  occupy  so  big  a  place  in  the  financial  interests  of  America,  and 
in  fact,  the  financial  interests  of  the  whole  world. 

Assuming  that  this  inventory  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is  reason- 
ably accurate,  it  makes  a  wonderful  showing  for  the  company — a 
showing  of  more  than  $300,000,000  in  assets  in  excess  of  the  total 
capitalization  of  the  concern  in  both  stocks  and  bonds  at  par  value. 
And  figured  at  the  price  at  which  these  stocks  and  bonds  are  now 
selling,  the  assets  exceed  the  total  capitalization  by  over  $600,000,000. 

Total  assets  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  on  January 

1,  1908,  as  per  the  foregoing  Inventory $1,782,187,383 

Outstanding  securities  of  the  coiiwration  at  the 
same  date: 

Bonds $602,320,511 

Preferred  stock 360,  281, 100 

Common  stock 508,  302,  500 

1,470,904,111 

Excess  of  assets 311,283,272 


STATEMEirr  OF  COSTS,  PRICES,  AND  PROFITS  OF  STANDARD  STEEL 
RAILS  FOR  SERIES  OF  YEARS,  FURNISHED  BT  BUREAU  OF 
CORPORATIONS. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  . 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Washington^  December  H^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chaivynan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Meam^ 

Washington^  Z>.  O, 
My  Dear  Congressman  :  In  reply  to  the  letter  of  November  25  of 
the  clerk  to  your  committee  and  in  accordance  with  our  conversation 
of  the  11th  instant,  I  inclose  herewith  a  statement  as  to  the  costs, 
prices,  and  profits  of  standard  rails  for  the  years  1902  to  1906,  in- 
clusive, which  I  showed  you  on  that  day.  I  have  made  one  or  two 
slight  modifications,  but  nothing  of  importance,  in  that  statement. 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or  two  points  of  explanation 
which  are  perhaps  referred  to  somewhat  too  briefly  in  the  statement 
itself. 

(1)  The  figures  on  the  upper  part  of  page  1  are  taken  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  various  companies  examined  by  the 
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bureau.    You  will  note  that  they  give  an  average  cost  per  ton  for  the 
five  years,  of  all  the  companies  examined,  of  $22.39. 

The  figures  in  the  lower  part  of  page  1  under  the  heading  of  cost 
items  are  obtained  in  a  different  way,  to  wit,  directly  from  the  cost 
sheets  of  the  companies  themselves  and  give  an  average  cost  of  $22.23, 
a  difference  of  16  cents  in  costs  on  every  ton,  as  obtained  by  these  two 
methods.  This  difference,  which  is  very  slight,  is  due  to  the  different 
sources  used  in  compiling  the  figures,  i.  e.,  accounting  as  against  cost- 
keeping  work  in  a  given  company.  The  same  company  gets  at  the 
same  result  in  two  ways  and  uses  often  different  tonnages  in  doing  so, 
thus  getting  a  slight  variation ;  and  their  approximation  bv  the  small 
sum  of  16  cents  is  about  as  excellent  a  confirmation  as  could  be  desired 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  results. 

(2)  You  will  note  that  under  "cost  items,"  on  page  1,  we  start 
with  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $14.52."  On  page  3  we  ^o  a  step  farther 
back  and  bring  it  up  to  the  Bessemer  pig  iron,  starting  with  the  ore. 
We  show  here  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  to  be  $14.01,  a  difference 
of  51  cents  between  the  cost  as  shown  here  and  the  cost  of  Bessemer 

Eig  iron  as  set  forth  in  the  second  half  of  page  1.  The  difference 
etween  these  two  figures  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bessemer  pig 
iron  figure  on  page  3  includes  all  the  iron  of  this  sort  for  all  dis- 
tricts, while  the  figure  used  on  page  1,  $14.52,  is  simply  the  Bessemer 
Eig  used  for  steel  rails.  In  regard  to  this  particular  division  of 
►essemer  pig,  there  were  some  variations  due  to  excess  tonnage  and 
the  higher  freight  costs  on  this  class  of  iron,  and  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  iron  was  purchased. 

(3)  There  is,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  labor  included  in  the 
items  on  page  3  for  raw  material,  such  as  limestone  and  coke,  as 
there  necessarily  must  be  in  the  cost. of  any  raw  material.  So  far 
as  the  steel  companies  are  concerned,  the  only  labor  that  they  have 
put  into  these  raw  materials  is  substantially  that  of  unloading. 

(4)  I  have  set  forth  on  page  2  certain  extremes  of  cost  and  profit 
which  I  think  may  be  of  interest  to  your  committee.  You  will  note 
that  I  have  stated  that  the  highest  cost  for  any  company  in  any  year 
was  $31.27  for  one  company  in  1903.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  is  not  a  normal  case,  as  the  company  was  a  new  one.  I 
have  therefore  inserted  what  was  the  next  highest  cost,  to  wit,  $30.29, 
for  another  company  for  the  same  year.  This  company  presented 
a  normal  condition.  I  felt  also  that  possibly  the  figures  for  1906 
would  be  of  especial  interest,  so  I  have  inserted  the  lowest  profit  of 
any  company  during  that  year,  to  wit,  99  cents.  The  average  profit 
for  all  companies  during  that  year  was  $4.85.  All  of  these  figures, 
of  course,  are  per  ton. 

These  results  appear  simple  and  are  stated  in  comparatively  small 
space,  but  they  cover  companies  which  have  produced  more  than  93 
per  cent  of  all  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  during  that  period. 
This  means  an  enormous  volume  of  tonnage  and  an  enormous  mass  of 
transactions.  To  ^et  these  figures  required  the  work  of  a  considerable 
force  of  men  in  this  office  for  over  a  year  in  an  examination  of  thou- 
sands of  accounts  under  the  direction  of  an  expert  steel  man.  I  think 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  complete  or  accurate  fibres  have  been 
compiled  in  this  country,  and  that  while  they  necessarily  involve  some 
variations,  these  are  small  in  amount,  and  nothing  approaching  this 
statement  in  reliability  can  be  obtained  from  any  other  source. 
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I  will  endeavor  to  furnish  you  as  quickly  as  possible  such  other  in- 
formation as  I  have  available. 

Very  respectfully,  Herbert  Knox  Smith, 

Commissioner. 


Standard  rails. 


Oost  of  rails  sold  and  used. 

Sold. 

Tons. 

Oost 
per 
ton. 

Amount. 

Tons. 

Price. 

Profit 
per 
ton. 

1902                    

2,694.338 
2,641,857 
1,934.682 
2,974.926 
8,491,649 

122.32 
23.78 
21.67 
21.30 
22.77 

$57,910,323.72 
62,820,909.68 
41,735,626.60 
63.361,006.09 
79,512,483.50 

2,6»4,961 
2,615,754 
1,898,057 
2,883,671 
3,396,381 

$27.66 
28.07 
26.70 
27.18 
27.61 

$6.84 

1903 

1906iri~III""IIII~IIII"I""II"r! 
1906—, 

4.82 
4.17 
6.88 
4.85 

Plve  year* 

13,637,452 

22.89 

306,840,296.69 

13,388,824 

27.84 

4.W 

Cost  items  of  rails  produced  for  fire  years,  1902-1906. 
Tons  produced 14, 020, 303 

COST   ITEMS. 

Bessemer  pig  Iron «$14. 62 

Waste 1. 95 

Cost  pig  iron  in  rails 16.47 

Labor 1. 98 

Manganese,  etc .  99 

Fuel , 1 .  36 

Steam ».  62 

Molds .  15 

RoUs .  17 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance .42 

Supplies  and  tools ^ .27 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense .  51 

General  expense .  14 

Depreciation .  IG 

Total  cost «22.23 

Cost  of  conversion  from  pig  iron,  $7.71. 


Any  company 
lor  any  year. 


Any  company, 

average  for  6 

years. 


Lowest  cost 

Highest  cost 

Next  highest  cost 

Lowest  profit  lor  any  company  In  1906.. 
Average  profit  for  all  companies  In  1906.. 


$10.33  (1905) 
81.27  (190:0 
80.29  (1903) 

$0.99 
4.86 


$20.74 
26.61 


This  statement  includes  the  production  of  seven  companies,  and  covers  more 
than  93  per  cent  of  all  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  period. 


•The  difference  of  61  cents  between  the  average  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron 
and  of  pig  iron  used  for  rails  is  due  to  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  excess  ton- 
nage and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  iron.     (See  p.  3.) 

*The  item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  in 
producing  steam,  which  some  companies  include  in  the  item  "  Steam." 

^The  difTerence  of  16  cents  between  the  cost  of  rails  sold  from  sales  state- 
ments and  rails  produced  from  cost  sheets  is  due  to  difTerence  in  tonnage  and 
in  invttitorles. 
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Decembeb  10,  1908- 
Co8t  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  all  districts,  1902-1906. 
[Tons  produced,  51.002,699.] 


Cost  items. 


Price. 


Oo9t  per 

ton 
pig  iron. 


I  I 

Net  total  metallic  mixture. - $3.97  $7.30 

Coke I         3.37  3.89 

Limestone i — .43 

Labor j .77 

Steam .._ i .12 

Materials  In  repairs  and  maintenance ! I  .18 

Supplies  and  tools — I !  .IS 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  exiicnse - ' .28 

General  expense >  .85 

Relinlng  and  renewals I i  .18 

Depreciation.- i .89 


Total 14.01 


The  item  of  labor  does  not  Include,  for  niucli  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  In 
unloading  raw  materials  and  in  i)rodueing  bteum,  wtUch  some  companies  include 
in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  and  in  the  item  "  steam." 

The  tonnage  covers  93  per  cent  of  the  Bessemer  pig  iron  made  in  the  United 
States  during  the  period. 


"  MY  EXPEEIENCE  WITH,  AND  VIEWS  TOON,  THE  TAEIFF,"  BY 
ANDREW  CAENEQIE. 

[Copyright,  1908,  by  the  Century  Company.     This  article  Is  reprinted  from  the  Century 
Magazine  for  December,  1908,  by  permission.] 

In  18X0  the  writer  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  as  an  iron  and 
steel  manufacturer  to  be  called  into  counsel  with  his  older  friends 
in  the  business,  the  directors  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  then 
led  by  Mr.  Swank,  who  still  keeps  watch  and  ward  as  secretary.  He 
attended  to  tariff  legislation  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  iron  and 
steel  industry,  then  m  its  infancy. 

Our  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Rail  Works  were  not  started  until  after 
the  tariff  of  that  year  was  passed.  The  duty  on  rails  was  then  fixed 
at  $28  per  ton,  the  cost  of  foreign  rails  being  about  $100;  so  that  the 
duty  was,  say,  28  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  not  then  excessive. 

Upon  repeated  visits  to  England  I  anxiously  watched  the  progress 
of  the  Bessemer  process,  and  saw  it  emerge  from  the  experimental 
stage  to  undoubted  success.  Several  pioneers  in  America  began  too 
soon. 

Ward,  at  Detroit,  was  the  first,  followed  by  Griswold,  of  Troy; 
then  came  the  Pennsylvania  Steel,  the  Freedom,  followed  by  the 
Cleveland,  Chicago,  the  Cambria,  the  Joliet,  and  the  Bethlehem 
works,  the  latter  under  the  Nestor  of  steel  superintendents,  John 
Fritz,  still  with  us,  and  known  to  all  as  "  UAcle  John." 

All  of  these  had  their  manufacturing  troubles,  as  pioneers  usually 
have  who  attempt  the  task  of  introducing  new  processes  in  countries 
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with  conditions  necessarily  differing  from  those  under  which  success 
has  been  attained.  Not  one  of  these  concerns  escaped  financial  em- 
barrassment. Several  were  reorganized,  and  two  were  sold  l3y  the 
sheriff. 

The  bold  men  who  ventured  upon  the  manufacture  of  steel,  often 
denounced  as  "  robbers  under  the  tariff,"  are  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  having  served  their  country  well.  Few  of  them  lived  to  receive 
proper  return  for  their  enterprise. 

When  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the  Bessemer  process  fairly 
launched,  and  became  acquainted  with  Bessemer  himself  and  the  lead- 
ing steel  manufacturers  of  Britain  in  1875,  I  was  ready  to  take  the 
plunge  into  steel.  But  none  of  my  partners  in  the  business  was 
then  willing  to  take  the  risk.  But  soon  after  our  success  they  agreed 
to  amalgamate  the  two  branches.  Even  when  we  ventured  into  steel 
manufacture  it  required  some  faith  in  our  star.  It  was  hot  a  task  for 
timid  men. 

The  Edgar  Thomson  Works  beat  the  record  in  one  particular  5  it 
certainly  was  the  first  Bessemer  steel  concern  to  make  a  profit  during 
the  first  month's  run.  We  figured  $11,000  to  the  good  in  the  starting 
month — a  bright  omen  for  the  future.  We  owed  this  to  one  of  the 
most  original  characters  the  steel  industry  has  revealed,  Capt.  Bill 
Jones.  He  refused  partnership,  which  entailed  financial  responsi- 
bility, but  would  have  made  him  a  millionaire,  declaring  that  he  was 
no  business  man  and  had  troubles  enough  managing  the  works. 
"  Just  give  me  a  thundering  salary,"  was  his  decision. 

Our  competitors  in  steel-rail  manufacture  regarded  our  temerity 
with  something  bordering  on  contempt,  knowing  the  long  and  serious 
trials  through  which  they  had  passed  before  their  works  produced 
marketable  product.    They  decided  to  ignore  us. 

Steel  rails  were  made  only  in  small  amounts  and  by  a  few  mills. 
All  had  enough  to  do;  there  was  no  competition.  Railroads,  the 
only  customers,  amicably  agreed  with  makers  upon  fixed,  prices,  as 
they  do  still.  Boycotted  by  the  established  makers,  there  was  nothing 
for  us  but  quietly  to  find  distant  customers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  who  were  willing  to  try  our  rails  at  certain,  or  rather  very 
"  uncertain,"  prices.  We  sold  what  was  then  considered  by  our  com- 
petitors an  enormous  quantity.  My  recollection  is  that  the  Cambria 
Works  boasted  of  4,000  tons  in  one  month;  to-day  50,000,  all  from 
one  set  of  rolls,  is  not  unusual. 

When  our  appearance  as  a  seller  came  to  the  notice  of  the  regular 
makers,  we  were  invited  to  a  conference,  and  thereafter  graciously 
recognized.  They  were  grievously  shocked  when  they  found  that  we 
had  already  boolced  for  that  year  more  tonnage  than  all  of  them 
combined.  In  all  important  conferences  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works 
thereafter  had  a  representative,  and  in  this  way  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  tariff  question. 

My  views  upon  this  important  subject,  which  I  still  hold  as  firmly 
as  ever  and  have  never  changed,  had  been  formed  by  Adam  Smith, 
who  was  not  the  bigoted  "  free  trader  "  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been,  and  by  John  Stuart  Mill's  celebrated  paragraph,  which 
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sums  up  the  matter.®  Mention  of  that  recalls  an  incident.  When 
dininff  in  Birmingham  with  a  few  friends  in  the  early  seventies, 
John  Bright  being  one,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  explain  to  the  com- 
pany how  any  educated  man  in  America  could  favor  a  tariff.  This 
was  rather  embarrassing  for  a  young  and,  I  may  truly  add,  then  a 
most  modest  man ;  but  1  did  my  best,  winding  up  with  Mill's  para- 
graph, which  is  to  the  effect  that  it  is  best  to  buy  m  the  cheapest  and 
sell  in  the  dearest  market,  but  until  the  resources  of  a  new,  undevel- 
oped country  be  tested,  it  can  not  be  known  which  will  be  the  cheap- 
est producer,  and  a  protective  duty  for  a  time  to  encourage  capital 
and  skill  to  test  this  was  permissible.  Bright  immediately  said  that 
the  harm  done  by  Mill  by  that  paragraph  was  greater  than  all  the 
good  done  by  what  he  had  ever  written. 

The  prices  for  steel  rails  charged  Americans  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers before  rails  were  produced  at  home  were  $166  per  ton  in  1867, 
$158  in  1868,  $132  in  1869.  For  two  years  they  fell  to  $107  and 
$102,  but  in  1873  and  1874  they  rose  again  to  $112  and  $120. 

When  Mr.  Blaine  was  with  us  in  London  in  1888  he  attended  a 
dinner  at  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  present  and  the  tariff  question 
naturally  came  up.  Mr.  Chamberlain  remarked  that  "  Carnegie 
was  a  good  fellow,  and  we  all  liked  him,  but  still  he  didn't  see  why  the 
United  States  should  present  him  with  $28  per  ton  protection  upon 
his  steel  rails."  This  brought  laughter  and  applause.  When  quiet 
was  restored,  Mr.  Blaine  rej)lied:  *^We  don't  look  at  it  in  quite  that 
way.  I  am  interested  in  railroads,  and  before  we  put  on  that  tariff 
we  had  to  pay  you  $100  per  ton  for  steel  rails.  Just  before  we  sailed 
our  board  bought  a  large  amount  from  Carnegie,  and  he  charged  us 
only  $30.  I  guess  if  we  had  not  put  on  that  tariff  you  would  still 
be  charging  us  $100." 

After  the  laughter  subsided.  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  president  of  the 
Scotland  Steel  Company,  exclaimed:  "Yes;  $100  per  ton;  we  all 
held  to  that  price,  and  could  have  got  it  to-day  if  Carnegie  and  others 
hadn't  interfered." 

Mr.  Blaine  said,  "  Mr.  Chamberlain,  I  don't  think  you  have  made 
much  by  this  frank  confession." 

«In  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (Vol.  II,  pages  487-488),  John  Stuart 
Mill  says:  "The  only  case  in  which,  on  mere  principles  of  political  economy, 
protecting  duties  can  be  defensible  is  when  they  are  imi)osed  temporarily  (espe- 
cially in  a  young  and  rising  nation)  in  hopes  of  naturalizing  a  foreign  industry, 
in  itself  perfectly  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  superiority 
of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  production  often  arises  only  from 
having  begun  it  sooner.  There  may  be  no  inherent  advantage  on  one  part  or 
disadvantage  on  the  other,  but  only  a  present  superiority  of  acquired  skill  and 
experience.  A  country  which  has  this  skill  and  experience  yet  to  acquire  may 
in  other  respects  be  better  adapted  to  the  production  than  those  which  were 
earlier  In  the  field ;  and,  besides,  It  Is  a  Just  remark  that  nothing  has  a  greater 
tendency  to  promote  improvements  in  any  branch  of  production  than  its  trial 
under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it  can  not  be  expected  that  individuals 
should,  at  their  own  risk,  or  rather  to  their  certain  loss,  introduce  a  new  manu- 
facture and  bear  the  burden  of  carrying  it  on  until  the  producers  have  been 
educated  up  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  are  traditional.  A 
protecting  duty,  continued  for  a  reasonable  time,  will  sometimes  be  the  least 
inconvenient  mode  in  which  the  nation  can  tax  Itself  for  the  support  of  such  an 
experiment  But  the  protection  should  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  there  is 
good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  Industry  which  it  fosters  will  after  a  time  be 
able  to  dispense  with  it.  Nor  should  the  domestic  producers  ever  be  allowed  to 
expect  that  it  will  be  continued  to  them  beyond  the  time  strictly  necessary  for 
a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing.*' 
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"No,"  replied  Mr.  Chamberlain;  "how  could  I,  with  Sir  Charles 
sitting  there  giving  me  away?" 

Our  tariff  policy  previous  to  the  war  was  the  football  of  parties 
and  far  too  imcertain  to  induce  prudent  men  to  invest  capital  in  new 
enterprises,  especially  in  those  requiring  so  much  experimental  work 
as  new  branches  of  manufacturing.  The  civil  war  put  an  end  to  all 
this.  Our  experience  in  that  contest  convinced  not  only  the  members 
of  the  Republican  party,  but  also,  fortunately  for  our  country,  a  large 
number  of  potent  Democrats,  that  we  could  no  longer  depend  upon 
Europe  for  our  supplies  of  iron  and  steel. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  demand  for  these  indispensable  articles 
was  imperious.  We  had  instantly  to  get  large  supplies  of  both.  The 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  others  promptly  sent  agents  abroad 
to  buy  up  all  that  could  be  had,  and  through  this  wise  policy  disaster 
was  averted.  The  escape  of  the  Alabama  and  other  privateers 
brought  home  to  reasonable  men  the  fact  that  we  must  have  a  home 
supply  of  all  material  needed  for  our  national  safety.  Hence  the 
leading  steel  and  iron  people  were  called  to  Washington,  a  satisfac- 
tory protective  policy  promptly  agreed  upon,  and  the  "  Schenck  " 
tariff  passed.  The  same  Congress  (in  July,  1870)  also  repealed  the 
income  tax. 

This  action  committed  the  Republican  party  to  the  policy  of  pro- 
tection, and  the  tariff  remainea  in  force  undisturbea  for  thirteen 
{rears,  but  an  almost  equally  important  point  gained  was  that  many 
eading  Democrats  also  favored  it.  Thus  the  protective  tariff  now 
became  for  the  first  time  a  national  policy,  and  this  gave  capitalists 
the  assurance  of  continuity. 

The  steel-rail  industry,  thus  assured  of  a  period  of  protection, 
developed  rapidly.  In  1882,  twelve  years  after  the  tarin  began,  it 
readied  an  output  of  1,187,770  tons.  Kepeated  attempts  to  repeal  or 
reduce  duties  were  made,  notably  in  1876,  1878,  and  1883,  the  Demo- 
crats having  control  of  the  House  in  these  years.  That  the  protective 
policy  was  no  longer  a  party  question  was  conclusively  proved,  since 
all  of  these  attempts  were  defeated  by  the  aid  of  Democratic  votes, 
one  being  that  of  Mr.  Randall,  Democratic  Speaker  of  the  House. 

In  the  effort  of  1883,  to  defeat  a  proposal  tnat  the  duty  upon  steel 
rails  be  reduced  at  one  step  from  $28  to  $10  per  ton,  I  visited  Wash- 
ington, not  to  oppose  a  reduction  of  the  duty,  but  to  urge  that  it 
should  be  made  more  gradually.  The  Hon.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  then 
in  Congress  and  a  power  in  the  Democratic  party,  as  well  as  an  iron 
and  steel  manufacturer,  counseled  moderation,  and  there  was  little 
opposition  to  the  smaller  yet  important  reduction  which  we  proposed, 
namely,  from  $28  to  $17  per  ton,  equal  to  39  per  cent  reduction.  In 
1884  the  Democrats  attempted  to  pass  another  reduction  bill,  but 
were  defeated  by  their  own  members,  no  fewer  than  40  Democrats 
in  the  House  voting  against  the  measure. 

The  protective  policy  had  full  swing  until  1890,  when  the  McKin- 
Icy  bill  was  passed.  "People  generally  think  of  this  bill  as  highly 
protective ;  on  the  contrary,  it  reduced  the  duty  on  steel  rails,  beams, 
and  all  structural  shapes,  nails,  forgings,  etc.,  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  which  I  strongly  advocated ;  but  for  the  first  time  it  also  gave 
adequate  protection  to  the  tin-plate  industry,  which  previously  had 
no  existence  in  America,  one  experiment  having  failed  through  pres- 
sure of  foreign  competition.    Now  it  is  firmly  established.    Another 
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feature  of  the  McKinley  bill  was  novel.  It  provided  that  99  per  cent 
of  the  duty  should  be  refunded  upon  foreign  iron  and  steel  used  in 
manufacturing  articles  for  export.  This  gave  American  manufac- 
turers all  the  benefits  of  free  trade  in  their  contests  with  foreign 
manufacturers  through  the  world,  and  should  be  a  feature  in  all 
future  tariffs.  All  fliings  considered,  the  McKinley  bill  was  the 
wisest  tariff  reform  measure  ever  framed. 

All  this  proves  that  President  McKinley  belonged  to  our  school 
of  protectionists,  strong  when  protection  is  needed,  but  equally  strong 
in  abolishing  unnecessary  duties.  If  alive  to-day,  I  am  certain  he 
would  approve  the  policy  recommended  in  these  pages.  We  labored 
long  together  to  develop  and  guard  our  own  resources,  and  no^  the 
time  has  come  when  most  of  these  can  and  should  stand  upon  their 
own  feet  and  conquer. 

Upon  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election,  in  1892,  Democratic  rule 
came  in  again,  followed  by  distrust  regarding  the  tariff.  In  1894  the 
Wilson  bill  was  introduced.  As  expected,  it  proved  to  be  of  the  most 
drastic  character  and  alarmed  conservative  reformers  like  myself. 
It  became  necessary  to  modify  the  measure  in  many  respects  if  sev- 
eral of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  country  were  not  to  be 
sacrificed.  I  visited  Washington  and  did  what  I  could  to  obtain  a 
measure  which,  while  lowering  duties  generally  and  decidedly,  would 
nevertheless  enable  manufacturers  in  all  classes  to  continue  work. 

To  two  Democrats  belong  the  chief  credit  of  defeating  the  revolu- 
tionary features  of  the  Wilson  bill — Senator  Gorman,  Democratic 
leader  of  the  Senate,  and  Governor  Flower,  of  New  York,  an  influen- 
tial leader  in  the  House.  With  these  two  gentlemen  my  relations  had 
long  been  intimate.  Few  men  have  enjoyed  for  as  many  years  as 
Senator  Gorman  did  the  confidence  of  his  party  as  its  leader  and  of 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Wise,  moderate,  honest,  he  led  his  party  with 
consummate  address.  When  we  met  in  Washington  upon  tnis  serious 
business  I  found  him  quite  satisfied  that  the  proposed  bill  would 
miure  some  of  our  industries.  After  several  conferences,  he  finally 
said  to  me :  "  I  can  afford  to  oppose  this  bill  and  beat  the  President, 
but  I  can  not  afford  to  oppose  and  be  beaten  by  him.  Now,  if  the 
Republican  party  will  stand  firm  for  a  measure  that  carries  great  re- 
ductions of  duties — remember,  great  reductions  we  must  have,  espe- 
cially upon  iron  and  steel — I  can  carry  a  reasonable  bill.  Our  people 
nave  little  confidence  in  the  representatives  of  manufacturing  inter- 
ests. All  of  these  clamor  against  any  measure  that  touches  their 
pockets;  but  if  you  will  make  out  a  schedule  of  reductions  in  duties 
which  you  assure  us  can  be  made  without  injury  to  American  indus- 
tries— jfor  I  don't  want  to  injure  one  of  these  any  more  than  you  do — 
I  can  carry  enough  of  our  people  with  me  who  are  good  Americans 
and  feel  as  I  do."  He  kindly  added  that  in  testifying  before  commit- 
tees I  had  gained  their  confidence,  and  as  I  had  always  been  reason- 
able and  had  agreed  to  reductions  in  the  past,  his  people  would  accept 
my  list.  "  But,  remember,"  he  said,  "  there  must  he  heavy  reduc- 
tions." 

Then  I  met  Governor  Flower,  and  he  was  emphatic.  ^^  I  am  as 
sound  a  protectionist  as  you  are,"  he  said,  *'  and  would  not  vote  for  a 
reduction  of  duty  that  would  injure  one  American  industry;  and  I 
believe  this  Wilson  bill  would  do  so." 
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These  men  represented  a  sufficient  number  of  Democratic  Members 
who,  combined  with  Republicans,  insured  the  adoption  of  a  less  revo- 
lutionary measure.  I  made  and  submitted  a  list  reducing  the  duties 
about  one-third  upon  articles  of  iron  and  steel.  This  was  accepted  as 
thorough  but  judicious,  and  became  a  law.  Meeting  Senator  Gorman 
afterwards,  he  laughingly  explained :  "  I  carried  every  one'  of  your 
figures  but  one.  I  had  to  submit  to  free  cotton  ties  to  secure  two  Sen- 
ators whom  I  did  not  wish  to  lose." 

In  this  struggle  that  wise,  practical  Senator,  the  Hon.  Stephen  B. 
Elkins,  was  a  power,  supported  as  he  was  by  his  father-in-law,  Sen- 
ator Davis,  a  leading  Democrat.  Both  Senator  Elkins  and  I  were 
lectured  severely  by  the  extreme  protectionists,  as  also  by  the  editor 
of  one  of  the  greatest*  of  protection  organs,  for  yielding  and  agreeing 
to  reduce  duties  so  much,  but  we  survived.  Our  party,  however,  did 
not  enthusiastically  approve  some  of  the  large  reductions  made.  At 
all  events,  the  election  of  President  McKinley  in  1896  resulted  in  a 
special  session,  called  two  days  after  his  inauguration  (March  4, 
1897),  which  resulted  in  our  present  Dingley  tariff,  restoring  part  of 
the  reductions.  After  eleven  years  this  is  now  to  be  superseded  by 
ftHtother. 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  bridges  since  then.  Many  changes 
have  occurred,  and  hence  many  changes  can  be  judiciously  made  in 
the  tariff.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this;  but  on  the  other  hand  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  conditions  have  changed  so 
greatly  in  the  interval  that  the  tariff  should  now  be  viewed  from  a 
new  standpoint. 

The  writer  assumes  that  a  decided  majority  of  our  voters  are 
agreed — 

First.  That  it  is  advisable  for  new  countries  to  encourage  capital 
by  protective  duties  when  seen  to  be  necessary  to  develop  new  indus- 
tries. 

Second.  That  after  full  and  exhaustive  trials,  if  success  be  not 
finally  attained,  such  protection  should  cease,  except  as  noted  here- 
under. 

Third.  That  should  the  experiment  succeed,  protection  becomes  un- 
necessary, and  should  steadily  but  gradually  be  abolished,  provided 
that  the  home  supply  of  any  article  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
national  safety  shall  not  thereby  be  endangered. 

So  much  for  the  doctrine  of  protection.  That  there  is  a  cult  who 
regard  that  doctrine  as  sacrosanct  and  everlasting,  none  knows  better 
than  the  writer;  but  its  members  are  few  and  not  likely  to  increase, 
since  our  country  has  admittedly  developed  and  gained  and  is  to  con- 
tinue gaining  manufacturing  supremacy  in  one  department  after 
another  until  it  reaches  a  position  where  free  trade  in  manufactures 
would  be  desirable  for  it,  all  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to  her,  and 
hers  to  the  world.  Our  difficulty  will  then  be  to  get  other  nations  to 
agree  to  free  trade. 

There  will  remain  importations  of  foreign  luxuries,  which  should 
be  still  heavilv  taxed  for  revenue,  not  protection;  the  aim  being  to 
levy  the  tax  that  would  produce  the  greatest  revenue  from  luxuries. 
This  would  not  seriously  affect  the  producer  since  the  buyer  pays  all 
duties,  and  demand  would  not  be  greatly  affected  by  the  higher  price, 
since  only  the  rich  use  them. 
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We  have  already  become  by  far  the  greatest  of  all  manufacturing 
nations.  Our  "  infant  industries "  of  the  past  have  reached  ma- 
turity, and,  speaking  generally,  are  now  quite  able  to  protect  them- 
selves. The  puling  mfant  in  the  nurse's  arms  that  Congress  in  1871 
nursed  so  tenderiy  will  appear  next  year  before  its  guardian  as  the 
stalwart  champion  who  has  conquered  competitors  in  many  fields, 
thus  proving  himself  worthy  of  the  protection  bestowed  upon  him 
in  his  vouth,  and  fully  vinaicating  the  protective  policy  pursued. 

While  the  tariff,  as  a  whole,  even  to-day  has  ceased  to  be  pri- 
marily beneficial  as  a  measure  of  protection,  it  has  become  of  vast 
importance  from  the  standpoint  of  revenue,  and  it  is  to  this  feature 
I  bespeak  the  special  attention  of  readers  of  all  parties,  for  duties 
upon  imports,  not  for  protection,  but  for  needed  revenue,  should  not 
become  a  party  question.  Reasonable  men  of  all  parties  may  be  ex- 
pected to  approve  this  plan  of  obtaining  revenue. 

That  the  huge  industrial  combinations  of  our  time  tend  to  enlarge 
the  unfair  inequalities  which  existed  even  before  their  day  in  the 
distribution  of  wealth  will  not  be  questioned ;  that  it  is  desirable  the 
contrast  between  the  new  cult  of  multimillionaires  and  the  laborers 
should  be  lessened  by  every  available  means  will  also  be  generally 
accepted.  The  tariff  is  to-day  a  potent  engine  for  this  purpose,  and 
it  can  be  made  even  more  so. 

The  following  should  be  carefully  considered  by  intelligent  men  of 
all  parties.  The  amount  of  revenue  from  our  imports  m  1906  was 
$292,000,000;  the  last  fiscal  year  (1907)  it  increased  14  per  cent, 
to  $332,000,000,  exactly  one-half  of  the  total  national  revenue, 
$663,000,000. 

Among  the  duties  collected  in  lOOG  (the  details  for  1907  have  not 
yet  been  published)  were  the  following: 

Duties  collected  upon — 

Cotton  manufactiiros $33, 340, 000 

Leather  manufactures _ 5, 073, 000 

Silk  manufaoturos 17,351.000 

Wood  manufnetnres 4, 143, 000 

Wool  manufac-nires 0,700,000 

Stoue  and  cbiua  waro 7,542,000 

Fibers IS,  900. 000 

Fruits  and  nuts 0,560,000 

Glass 3, 837, 000 

Furs 1,  780, 000 

Jewelry 3, 523, 000 

Malt  liquors 1,507,000 

Spirits,  distillod 6,  555, 000 

Oils 1,622,000 

Wines 6, 464, 000 

Toys,  dolls,  etc 2. 005, 000 

Tobacco 23,927,000 

Raw  wool,  camel  and  goat  hair,  alimca,  etc 89, 068, 000 

188,950,000 
adding  14  per  cent  increase  for  1907,  a  totnl  of,  say,  $216,000,000. 

Here  we  have  $216,000,000  out  of  a  total  of  $332,000,000  collected 
upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  who  alone  use  foreign  articles  to  any 
extent. 

This  general  statement  may,  and  probably  will,  be  disputed  by 
agents  of  foreign  manufacturers,  claiming  that  the  poor  do  use  several 
0?  the  articles  named  to  some  extent.  Some  of  tne  wool  imported, 
for  instance,  may  go  into  inferior  cloth  used  by  the  poor;  so  with 
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other  articles.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  can  justlj  be  urged  of 
this  nature,  the  indisputable  fact  will  remain  that  with  triflinjg,  if 
any,  exceptions,  these  imported  articles  are  used  almost  exclusively 
by  the  rich  or  well-to-do. 

Two  articles  of  domestic  production  yielded  all  except  $2,000,000 
of  the  internal  taxes,  which  were  in  1907,  $200,000,000. 

Liquors  (wines,  whisky,  and  beer) $2ir>,0ti0.000 

Tobacco 52,  oiiu.  000 

207.000.000 

The  workman  who  neither  drinks  nor  smokes  is  thus  virtually  free 
from  national  taxation  either  through  tariff  or  internal  revenue,  ex- 
cept upon  sugar,  which  is  the  only  important  imported  taxed  article 
of  general  consumption  by  rich  and  j)oor  alike.  In  1901  this  tax 
yielded  $52,500,000.  It  is  protective,  with  a  view  to  securing  a  home 
supply  from  the  beet  root,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  recently 
informed  the  writer  that  he  hopes  to  succeed.  Last  year  we  mauu- 
factured  500,000  tons,  one-fifth  of  our  consumption,  and  the  growth 
of  beets  is  increasing  yearly.  A  few  years  should  determine  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  this  experiment. 

The  difference  between  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  and 
France  and  Germany  on  the  other  is  that  the  former  supplies  its  own 
food  products  and  taxes  chiefly  imported  luxuries  used  by  the  rich 
(sugar  excepted),  while  the  latter  must  unport  food  products  whicii 
are  consumed  by  both  rich  and  poor;  hence  in  France  and  Germany 
tariff  duties  imposed  upon  food  to  protect  their  own  agriculturists 
reach  the  masses  and  must  be  paid  by  them.  For  instance,  in  1905 
Germany  imported  articles  for  consumption  valued  at  no  less  than 
$512,000'!,000.  In  1905  France  imported  food  products  valued  at 
$156,000,000. 

In  in05  customs  duties  yielded $89,000,000 

Intenial  taxes,  sugar 28,000.000 

Internal  taxes,  tobacco  monopoly 00,000,000 

Internal  taxes,  matches 10, 000, 000 

217, 000,  000 

All  classes  consumed  these  articles,  hence  the  duties  upon  them  tax 
the  p|Oor. 

Britain  does  not  levy  duties  upon  imported  grain  products,  but 
taxes  other  articles,  as  follows : 

In  1900: 

Tobacco $05,  000, 000 

Tea 84,000,000 

Sujrar 31, 000. 000 

Coffee,  cocoa,  etc 3,  nOO,  000 

E3xcise  (Internal)  taxes  upon  wblsky  and  beer 147,000,000 

Total 280,  500,  000 

These  articles  are  consumed  by  rich  and  poor;  hnt  what  we  have 
said  in  regard  to  our  tariff  applies  in  great  part  to  the  British — 
those  who  neither  smoke  nor  drink  pay  little  taxation.  The  tax 
upon  sugar  has  been  reduced  one-halt  this  year,  and  Britain  does 
well  to  tax  liquor  heavily,  for  intemperance  is  her  greatest  evil;  it 
would  be  better  if  the  excise  taxes  were  increased ;  the  tobacco  tax  is 
already  very  high.    So  also  with  America,  if  higher  taxes  can  be 
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collected  without  leading  to  illicit  distillation.  It  is  believed  that 
we  can  now  safely  increase  the  tax  upon  domestic  liquors  and  tobacco. 
By  all  means  let  the  experiment  be  made,  for  these  are  articles  hurtful 
to  the  people. 

Thus  does  the  American  tariff,  in  happy  contrast  to  others,  almost 
exempt  the  poor  and  heavily  tax  the  nch,  just  as  it  should,  for  it  is 
they  who  have  the  ability  to  pay  as  required  by  the  highest  economic 
authority. 

We  have  shown  a  revenue  of  $216,000,000  collected  yearly  upon 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  without  being  seriously  felt. 

The  excited  free  trader  is  often  found  declaiming  against  these 
heavy  duties  and  others  of  the  same  class.  To  his  appeals  Congress 
should  turn  a  deaf  ear  and  rather  increase  than  reduce  them,  not  as  a 
protective  but  as  a  revenue  measure.  That  they  could  be  advanced 
in  most  cases  without  materially  reducing  consumption  is  highly 
probable,  since  the  rich  will  have  what  is  desirable  or  fashionable 
regnrdless  of  a  small  increase  in  cost.  The  experiment  should  be 
made  and  on  no  account  should  the  Representative,  having  the  inter- 
ests of  the  masses  at  heart,  agree  to  one  iota  of  reduction  upon  any  of 
these  or  other  luxuries,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  wealthy  classes  so 
surely  be  made  to  pay  so  great  a  sum  toward  the  support  of  the 
Government. 

Thi3  is  sound  and  fair  policy,  for  the  man  who  has  no  more  income 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  physical  wants  of  himself  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  him  should  be  considered  as  not  having  ability  to  pay 
any  taxation  whatever,  just  as  the  humble  homestead  is  exempt  from 
sale  under  a  mortgage  or  the  small  income  is  exempt  under  taxes  upon 
incomes  in  countries  laboring  under  that  burden.  Adam  Smith's 
dictum  is  in  these  memorable  words:  "The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  state."  Every  legislator  should  bear  these  words  in  mind. 
This  is  the  feature  of  the  tariff  in  which  the  great  mass  of  our  work- 
ing people  is  most  deeply  interested. 

virtually,  as  we  have  seen,  the  working  classes  of  America  who 
neither  drmk  nor  smoke  are  exempt  from  national  taxation,  sugar 
excepted.  So  are  the  British,  who,  however,  are  still  taxed  upon  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate.  They  are  vastly  better  off  in  this  respect  than 
(he  German  working  classes,  who,  in  addition,  have  a  tax  upon  im- 
ported food,  which  also  raises  the  prices  of  the  home-grown  food 
supply. 

The  next  Congress  dealing  with  the  tariff  will  probably  be  inclined 
at  first  to  reduce  duties  all  round  and  perhaps  to  abolish  some,  but 
its  first  care  should  be  to  maintain  present  duties,  and  even  in  some 
cases  to  increase  them,  upon  all  articles  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
rich,  and  this  not  for  protection  but  for  revenue,  not  drawn  from  the 
workers  but  from  the  rich.  That  is  the  first  and  prime  duty  of  Con- 
gress. We  should  not  forget  that  government  expenditures  have  in- 
creased enormously  in  recent  years  and  that  additional  revenue  is 
required. 

Its  second  duty  is  to  reduce  duties  greatly  upon  manufactured 
articles  and  to  abolish  entirely  those  no  longer  needed. 
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The  writer  has  cooperated  in  making  several  reductions  as  steel 
manufacturers  became  able  to  bear  reductions.  To-day  they  need 
no  protection,  unless  perhaps  in  some  new  specialties  unknown  to  the 
writer,  because  steel  is  now  produced  cheaper  here  than  anywhere 
else,  notwithstanding  the  higher  wages  paid  per  man.  Not  a  ton  of 
steel  is  produced  in  tne  world  at  as  small  an  outlay  for  labor  as  in  our 
own  country.  Our  coke,  coal,  and  iron  ores  are  much  cheaper,  be- 
cause more  easily  obtained  and  transported,  and  our  output  per  man 
is  so  much  greater,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  standardizea  orders 
obtainable  only  upon  our  continent;  the  specialized  rolling  mills; 
machinery  kept  weeks  upon  uniform  shapes  without  change  of  rolls, 
and  several  other  advantages.  Britain  and  Germany  are  the  only 
important  steel  manufacturing  nations  other  than  ourselves.  I  am 
assured  by  one  who  has  recently  examined  the  matter  that  he  found 
even  in  Germany  to-day  that  tne  cost  per  ton  for  labor  was  greater 
than  with  us,  unusually  high  as  our  wages  are  at  present.  Were 
there  free  trade  in  iron  and  steel  between  America  ana  Europe,  a  few 
orders  might  go  abroad  at  times  when  American  mills  were  fully  oc- 
cupied and  high  prices  prevailed,  and  this  would  be  advantageous  to 
our  country;  but  if  these  shipments  amounted  to  much,  prices  would 
rise  in  Europe  and  prevent  further  exports  to  our  market.  The 
United  States  made  last  year  more  steel  (over  23,000,000  tons)  than 
Germany,  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium  combined.  New  steel  works 
are  under  construction  which  will  produce  enough  to  enable  her  to 
make  more  than  the  whole  world  besides.  This  she  will  do  within 
five  years,  probably  within  three.  The  day  has  passed  when  any 
foreign  country  can  seriously  affect  our  steel  manufactures,  tariff  or 
no  tariff.  The  Republic  has  become  the  honie  of  steel,  and  this  is  the 
age  of  steel.  It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the  small 
manufacturer  of  some  specialty  in  steel  which  still  needs  a  measure 
of  protection.  The  writer  hopes,  if  such  there  be,  the  conmiittee  will 
give  patient  attention  to  such  cases.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of 
giving  these  too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  support.  Every  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  should  be  fostered.  The  writer  speaks  only  of  the 
ordinary  articles  and  forms  of  steel  as  being  able  to  stand  without 
protection.  He  hopes  there  are  to-day  pioneers  in  several  new  lines 
requiring  protection  which  will  be  generously  given  temporarily. 
The  committee  should  welcome  such  special  cases. 

There  are  several  features  in  our  tariff  affecting  the  masses  of  our 
people  which  should  be  carefully  looked  into,  since  they  subject  these 
to  tne  increased  cost  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  I  notice  three 
charges  often  made  against  our  present  tariff. 

The  first  in  importance  relates  to  illuminating  oils.  It  is  charged 
that  Congress  refused  to  place  a  duty  upon  these,  but  by  some  means 
a  bill  was  passed  which  provided  that  upon  oil  from  any  country  that 
taxed  American  oils  a  corresponding  tax  would  be  collected  in  Amer- 
ica upon  oils  imported  from  such  country.  Russia  then  taxed  Ameri- 
can oils,  and  our  oil  producers  enjoy  protection  from  Russian  oils, 
and  the  ludicrous  spectacle  is  seen  of  each  country  protecting  itseli 
from  importations  of  oil  from  the  other.  If  all  this  be  true  this  is 
clearly  not  a  case  of  genuine  protection.  It  gives  to  each  interest  a 
monopoly  of  oil  in  its  own  country. 
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It  is  said,  but  how  truly  the  writer  does  not  know,  that  although 
the  Russian  and  American  companies  had  agreed  between  themselves 
not  to  invade  each  other's  country,  nevertheless  oils  foimd  their  way 
in  through  sales  made  by  these  companies  to  other  parties,  and  that 
existing  legislation  was  therefore  secured  by  the  oil  companies  in 
Russia  and  America.  It  is  such  and  other  kindred  charges  published 
throughout  the  country  that  make  the  tariff  the  object  of  attack  as  a 
vehicle  of  corruption.  No  duty  is  more  imperative  upon  the  part  of 
the  honest  upholders  of  the  principle  of  protection  when  needed  than 
to  purge  the  next  tariff  of  every  trace  of  other  than  open  and  honest 
legislation,  clearly  intended  to  shield  the  masses  from  imfair  taxation 
and  thus  promote  national  prosperity.  The  oil  producers,  like  the 
steel  producers  of  our  country,  need  no  protection  from  the  products 
of  other  lands,  and  the  retaliatory  act  should  be  promptly  repealed. 

The  second  charge  often  presented  relates  to  the  thread  industry. 
The  leading  producers  in  Britain  and  America  have  consolidated, 
and  it  is  said  virtually  fix  prices.  The  present  duty  enables  the  home 
producer  to  maintain  higher  prices  here,  while  its  abolition  would 
enable  the  continental  manufacturers  to  export  their  product  to 
America  in  competition  with  the  consolidation,  which  has  now  a 
monopoly,  except  that  there  is  one  cotton-thread  producer  still  in  our 
country  ostensibly  outside  of  the  combination.  When  international 
combinations  like  this  appear,  or  when  any  of  our  manufacturers 
enter  into  international  agreements,  it  may  be  found  necessary  in 
the  future  to  provide  that  the  Interstate  Commission  should  have  con- 
trol. It  is  clear  there  must  be  some  control  or  the  consumer  will  be 
seriously  affected.  The  labor  in  the  mills  of  America  is  higher  paid, 
and  thread  actually  costs  more  per  spool,  I  am  told,  than  in  Scotland, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  steel  rails.  On  the  other  hand,  home 
manufacturers  have  cheaper  cotton.  The  thread  combination  needs 
careful  scrutiny.  No  doubt  the  congressional  committee  will  give 
this  due  attention  and  listen  to  the  "  other  side  "  of  the  question,  for 
there  are  always  two  sides. 

Foreign  cutlery  is  the  third  and  last  subject,  often  in  evidence. 
The  duties  upon  this  class  of  articles  are  complained  of  as  being  far 
too  high,  but  I  take  it  that  imported  cutlery  is  used  exclusively  by  the 
rich.  The  tariff  committee  should  maintain  present  high  duties  upon 
the  extra  fine  and  costly  ware,  but  fix  much  lower  duties  upon  the  or- 
dinary grades  used  by  the  masses,  just  as  the  present  tariff  admits 
sewing  and  darning  needles  free,  although  other  kinds  are  taxed. 
There  seems  no  reason,  however,  why  steel  for  cutlery  should  not  be 
purchased  cheaper  in  our  country  than  abroad,  nor  why  our  home 
manufacturers  should  not  supply  our  home  demands  for  cutlery. 

The  Republican  party  has  nursed  home  industries,  supportea,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  by  an  element  in  the  Democratic  party  which 
we  sober  protectionists  may  be  excused  for  considering  the  wiser  ele- 
ment of  that  party.  Hence  the  tariff  has  become  a  national,  not  a 
party,  issue. 

That  the  value  of  our  manufactures  in  1905,  $16,866,706,985 
(£3,373,000,000),  exceeds  those  of  our  closest  competitor,  Britain, 
three  times  over,  and  that  our  exports  of  these  in  1906  were  $686,- 
000,000  and  of  crude  materials  for  use  in  manufacturing  $510,000,000, 
is  ample  vindication  of  the  protective  policy  of  the  past. 
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In  our  day  a  different  duty  devolves  upon  our  party  and  its  demo- 
cratic protectionist  allies.  The  infant  we  have  nursed  approaches 
the  day  when  he  should  be  weaned  from  tariff  milk  and  fed  upon 
the  stronger  food  of  free  competition.  It  needs  little,  if  any,  more 
nursing,  but  the  change  should  not  be  made  abruptlv.  It  is  better 
to  err  upon  the  safe  side,  if  we  err  at  all ;  but  he  is  tKe  best  of  pro- 
tectionists who  corrects  all  faults  as  they  are  revealed  and  positively 
declines  to  subject  the  nation  to  protection  in  any  branch  where  it  is 
not  clearly  needed,  affording  protection  always  with  the  resolve  that 
it  shall  be  temporary.  A  class  of  excellent  citizens  has  arisen  who 
really  see  in  the  tarin  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  national  demoraliza- 
tion; not  a  few  consider  it  should  be  the  leading  issue  in  a  presiden- 
tial campaign.  The  writer  has  personal  friends  on  both  sides — those 
who  see  m  it  the  chief  source  oi  political  evil  and  those  who  think  it 
the  country's  salvation.  For  neither  view  is  there  sound  foundation 
to-day,  for  protection  is  no  longer  the  vital  issue  it  was;  but  the  first 
class  will  have  something  to  rest  their  contentions  upon,  however,  if 
there  be  continued  upon  the  statute  books  duties  and  provisions  mani- 
festly out  of  date.  All  such  and  everything  of  a  dubious  character 
in  our  tariff  legislation,  our  party,  in  the  forthcoming  revision  as  the 
legitimate  protection  of  the  true  protective  policy,  should  boldly 
sweep  away. 

In  conclusion,  a  "  tariff  for  protection,"  which  was  the  issue  forty 
years  ago,  should  now  give  place  to  a  "  tariff  for  revenue,"  and  there- 
fore the  strict  maintenance  of  the  present  duties  upon  foreign  luxu- 
ries paid  by  the  rich.  The  present  tariff  rightfully  exempts  the  masses 
of  the  people  from  almost  all  national  taxation,  because  they  have  not 
"  the  aoility  to  pay,"  as  required  by  Adam  Smith,  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic authority. 

The  writer,  having  often  been  classed  with  the  "robber  tariff 
barons,"  may  probably  be  proclaimed  as  a  convert  to  new  views  since 
he  retired  n-om  manufacturing,  but  his  associates  know  better,  and 
many  a  foreign  manufacturer  could  tell  of  the  prophecj^  with  which 
he  has  so  often  startled  them ;  namely,  that  in  a  short  time  America 
would  become  the  leading  manufacturer  and  foremost  apostle  of  free 
trade,  while  their  own  countries  would  be  discussing  whether  or  not 
to  put  up  the  barriers.  Britain  to-day  is  seriously  considering  this 
very  question. 

The  writer  has  not  changed  one  iota  since  he  first  formed  a  clear 
and  definite  view  in  regard  to  protection.  For  new  countries  pos- 
sessed of  natural  but  undeveloped  resources  it  is  the  only  policy  avail- 
able, hence  we  see  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  all  adopting 
it,  even  against  their  motherland,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  pro- 
tection from  enemies,  a  seemingly  most  ungrateful  return,  could  they 
not  plead  that  it  is  indispensable  for  the  development  of  their  own 
resources. 

The  question  assumes  another  form  when  old  and  fully  developed 
countries  like  Britain,  after  having  fully  tested  their  capacity  to  pro- 
duce any  article  in  competition  with  other  lands,  are  considering 
whether  to  handicap  outside  competition.  This  is  not  a  case  of  tem- 
porary protection  through  duties  upon  competing  imports,  but  one 
which  opens  the  question  whether  it  is  economically  best  to  use  the 
domestic  product  even  at  greater  cost.  The  reply  seems  to  be :  If  it 
involve  the  loss  of  a  home  supply  of  an  article  essential  for  the 
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national  safety,  yes;  if  not,  no.  This  is  also  true  Adam  Smith  doc- 
trine. Each  case  must  be  judged  on  its  merits  from  that  point  of 
view. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  haste  or  for  any  revolutionary  step  in  com- 
ing tariff  legislation.  It  is  better  to  go  a  little  too  slow  than  a  little 
too  fast.  In  tlie  writer's  opinion,  the  revision  of  the  tariff  could 
to-day  safely  and  advantageously  be  made  a  radical  one  upon  the 
lines  suggested;  but  if  Congress,  in  deference  to  the  timid  manufac- 
turer, "  whom  we  have  always  with  us,"  thinks  it  prudent  not  to  dis- 
turb his  dreams  unduly,  and  only  halves  present  duties  upon  some 
articles  and  abolishes  them  entirely  upon  others — always  provided  it 
^guards  zealously  the  present  duties  upon  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  for 
revenue — the  writer  will  be  thankful  and  philosophic  as  usual,  be- 
cause one  step  in  the  right  direction  will  have  been  taken,  and  he 
knows  the  final  step  must  come  before  long;  the  sooner  the  better. 

Just  as  the  Republic  has  won  supremacy  in  steel,  and  can  to-day, 
even  during  this  temporary  world-wide  depression,  send  it  profitably 
to  every  free  market  in  the  world  in  successful  competition  with  all 
other  manufacturers,  so  is  she  to  win  this  proud  position  in  one  field 
of  industry  after  another,  her  enormous  standardized  home  market 
being  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  her  conquering  power.  Many  for- 
^ei^  luxuries  will  still  be  imported,  but  these  uiould  yield  revenue 
paid  by  the  rich  consumer. 

The  writer  is  confident  that  this  prophecv  will  soon  be  fulfilled,  for 
•nothing  can  keep  the  Republic  from  speedily  dwarfing  all  other  na- 
tions industrially,  if  she  only  frowns  upon  great  navies  and  increased 
4irmies  and  contmues  to  tread  the  paths  of  peace,  following  the  truly 
American  policy  of  the  fathers. 


ALFRED  0.  CEOZIEE,  WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  EEPLIES  TO  TAEIPP 
AETICLE  OF  ANDREW  CAENEGIE,  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  CENTUBT 
MAGAZINE. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  November  24j  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Cmnmittee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Andrew  Carnegie's  declaration  in  favor  of  complete 
abolition  of  the  protective  policy,  so  far  as  iron  and  stee)  are  con- 
cerned, substituting  a  mere  revenue  tariff,  is  a  thrurt  at  the  heart  of 
the  entire  protection  systom;  for  if  his  position  is  true  as  to  Iron 
and  steel,  it  is  true  respecting  many  other  great  industries.  It  raises 
the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  situation  in  the  history  of  tariff  legis- 
lation. It  seems  to  put  Mr.  Carnegie  on  the  side  of  the  people  and 
against  the  trusts,  while  those  who  oppose  his  proposition  may  be 
accused  of  favoring  trusts  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  But  this  is  a 
superficial  view.  Whether  so  intended  by  Mr.  Carnegie  or  not,  no 
more  clever  plan  could  be  devised  to  permanently  intrench  the  steel 
trust  in  absolute  mastery  and  monopoly  of  the  entire  iron  and  steel 
business  of  the  United  States.  Incidentally,  every  one  of  its  nearly 
200,000  employees  and  the  1,000,000  wives  and  children  dependent 
upon  them  would  forever  and  constantly  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Wall 
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street  managers  of  that  trust.  They  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
any  terms  as  to  wages  and  hours  imposed  by  the  corporation,  with  no 
possible  way  of  escape. 

Trusts  are  all  overcapitalized.  They  must  charge  high  prices  to 
pay  dividends  on  such  excessive  capitalization.  The  one  menace  to  a 
trust's  supremacy  is  establishment  of  new  competitive  industries.  It 
is  well  known  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  corporation  with  actual 
capital  equal  to  one-third  the  total  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  could  easily  handle  the  same  volume 
of  business  done  by  that  trust.  When  the  trust  maintains  high  prices 
that  will  yield  a  profit  on  its  enormous  total  of  securities,  capital  is 
constantly  tempted  to  start  independent  plants.  This  can  be  done 
over  and  over,  forcing  the  trust  to  buy  them  out,  and  at  high  prices, 
except  wheiL  as  with  the  Tennessee  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Slrovi- 
dence  or  Wall-street  controlled  agencies  sends  a  panic  to  aid  the 
trusts  in  their  process  of  benevolent  assimilation  of  competitors, 
for  it  is  wholly  impracticable  for  a  big  trust  to  cut  prices  on  its  entire 
output  to  crush  an  independent  plant  with  a  comparatively  small 
output. 

The  rigid  enforcement  of  stringent  laws  against  rebates  and  special 
transportation  advantages  and  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  ulti- 
mately will  largely  settle  the  trust  problem,  chiefly  because  trusts  are 
so  excessively  capitalized.  It  may  be  necessarv  also  to  so  regulate 
banking  as  to  insure  that  small  producers  can  "borrow  money  at  the 
same  rates  paid  by  trusts,  and  to  limit  the  monopoly  of  raw  materials. 

The  trust  problem  will  be  worked  out  gradually  and  satisfactorily 
to  the  people  and  to  such  trusts  as  are  satisfied  with  reasonable  profits, 
unless  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan  to  abolish  the  protective  tariff  is  adopted. 
If  his  plan  is  put  in  force  the  trusts,  in  their  most  offensive  and  op- 

f)ressive  form  will  be  fastened  upon  the  people  forever,  for  they  no 
onger  would  be  endangered  by  the  starting  of  independent  plants. 
The  constant  menace  of  competition  of  products  made  abroad  by 
cheap  foreign  labor  would  scare  independent  capital  from  embarking 
in  an  enterprise  that  would  be  threatened  on  one  side  by  an  aggres- 
sive trust  and  on  the  other  by  unrestricted  foreign  importations. 
The  danger  of  new  competing  plants  being  thus  removed  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  trust  would  be  left  free  to  both  lower  wages  and  in- 
crease prices  of  its  products  with  impunity,  for  there  is  no  means 
known  to  the  law  to  force  them  to  maintain  wages  or  reduce  prices. 
In  case  of  a  strike  the  international  trust  would  produce  in  its  mills 
abroad  and  ship  here,  closing  its  American  plants  until  labor  is 
starved  into  submission.  To  protect  itself  against  forei^  importa- 
tions, the  trust  has  only  to  internationalize  itself.  This  could  be 
done  easily  by  offering  foreign  producers  the  temptation  of  greater 
gains,  aided  by  the  spur  of  threatened  retaliation  and  competition 
abroad  by  the  American  trust,  and  by  reenactment  here  of  the  high 
tariff.  In  the  long  run  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  producers  the  world 
over  will  unite  for  greater  profits.  In  fact,  wages  here  couhl  then 
be  reduced  so  goods  can  be  produced  much  cheaper  and  used  abroad 
to  whip  foreign  producers  into  a  general  combination  to  plunder, 
with  excessive  prices,  the  consumers  of  the  world.  It  is  a  dazzling 
scheme,  such  as  the  genius  of  modern  finance  is  capable  of  conceiving 
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and  executing,  and  it  is  wholly  practicable.  There  is  some  induce- 
ment to  them  in  the  fact  that  the  international  trust  would  largely 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  our  antitrust  and  other  laws. 

Four  years  ago,  in  an  address,  and  recently  in  The  Magnet,  I 
pointed  out  the  probability  and  danger  of  international  trusts  and 
abolition  of  the  protection  policy  as  a  means  of  further  trust  aggran- 
dizement and  for  tightenmg  upon  the  people  the  screw  of  trust 
monopoly  and  attendant  financial  and  political  domination.  Since 
then  the  iron  and  steel  men  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Europe 
have  held  meetings  abroad  which  seem  clearly  to  foreshadow  the 
ultimate  creation  of  a  gigantic  international  trust  to  control  the  iron 
and  steel  business  of  the  entire  world.  Whether  Mr.  Carnegie  was 
chosen  to  inaugurate  as  a  benificent  philanthropy  the  one  thing  needed 
to  make  the  mternational  trust  practicable  or  possible,  or  whether 
Providence  moved  him  to  so  speak  on  his  own  account  in  all  inno- 
cence as  to  the  ultimate  ruinous  effect  upon  American  workingmen 
and  producers  generally,  I  do  not  know.  Doubtless  it  was  the  latter, 
for  Mr.  Carnegie  is  an  excellent  gentleman,  who  has  done  many 
patriotic  acts.  But  it  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  "  Look, 
stop,  listen!  "  before  taking  a  step  of  such  possible  danger  to  their 
welfare. 

Tariff  reduction  and  readjustment  is  due  and  right  It  should  be 
thorough,  honest,  unselfish.  How  to  do  it  and  avoid  these  perils  is  a 
problem  that  will  tax  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress  to  the 
utmost.  Whether  it  would  be  practicable  and  legal  to  maintain  the 
high  tariff  to  guard  against  these  dangers,  and  then,  in  lieu  of  tariff 
reduction  and  m  return  for  this  protection,  impose  upon  products  of 
American  manufacturers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  a  special  in- 
ternal tax  equal  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  general  tariff,  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  say.  It  may  be  worth  considering.  It  is  made 
merely  as  a  suggestion.  In  this  way  all  the  people  would  share  in 
such  excessive  profits  as  might  be  realized  because  of  the  high  tariff 
maintained  by  the  people's  laws  for  the  common  good.  Consumers 
would  not  so  object  to  high  prices  if  a  fair  proportion  of  the  excessive 
profits  were  contributed  to  the  general  welfare. 

A  billion  dollars  is  needed  by  the  Government  for  the  improvement 
or  construction  of  natural  andf  artificial  waterways.  And  other  bil- 
lions will  be  needed  as  time  goes  on.  Such  a  tax  on  interstate  com- 
merce would  yield  it  without  appreciable  harm  either  to  producoi's 
or  consumers.  And  the  public  improvements  it  would  enable,  and  the 
general  progress  and  prosperity  such  improvements  would  cause,  cer- 
tainly would  offset  any  such  burden.  If  this  plan  should  be  consid- 
ered wiser  than  to  let  down  the  bars  to  all  the  evils  mentioned,  and  to 
the  uncertain  menace  of  the  products  of  15  cents  a  day  Asiatic  labor, 
some  practicable  and  legal  plan  doubtless  can  be  devised  by  Congress 
for  putting  it  into  effect,  for  the  people  have  not  by  their  Constitu- 
tion permanently  tied  their  own  hands  in  a  way  to  prevent  what  may 
be  for  the  general  welfare.  Surely  American  workmen  and  produc- 
ers that  are  not  such  trusts  as  are  seeking  by  international  action  to 
rid  themselves  of  all  responsibility  and  accountability  to  the  people's 
laws,  while  they  enjoy  the  country's  rich  markets,  will  prefer  such 
interstate-commerce  tax  to  the  uncertainty  and  dangers  incident  to  a 
destruction  of  the  protective^ariff  policy,  and  our  home  markets 
would  be  saved  to  our  industries.    The  American  manufacturers  and 
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workmen  have  come  to  look  upon  the  protective  doctrine  the  same  as 
the  people  of  South  America  revere  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Congress 
surely  will  not  enforce  the  latter,  even  at  the  risk  of  war,  for  the 
benefit  of  alien  peoples,  and  then  expose  our  own  citizens  to  unre- 
stricted commercial  and  industrial  exploitation  by  foreign  nations. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Alfred  O.  Crozier. 


STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  CAENEGIE,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY, 
RELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Monday,  Deccmher  21^  1908. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  committee  desired  you  to  come 
before  us  because,  first,  there  was  an  article  published  by  you  a  short 
time  since  with  reference  to  the  tariff,  and  the  committee  would  like 
to  have  such  a  statement  from  you  in  the  first  place  as  you  desire  to 
make  in  regard  to  the  matter  contained  in  that  article,  and  especially 
showing  the  reasons  why  the  article  mentioned  by  you  is  no  longer 
in  need  of  a  protective  auty. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  it  would  be  more  infor- 
mal for  me  to  sit — ^more  like  a  conference.  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
as  an  orator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  give  you  all  the  information  in 
my  power — the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
I  am  a  reluctant  witness,  as  you  know.  I  thought  that,  not  being 
an  iron  manufacturer,  perhaps  you  would  excuse  me  from  appearing. 
You  have  judged  otherwise;  and  now,  as  a  citizen,  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  you  everything  I  know,  and  I  shall  do  so. 

Most  fortunate,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I,  in  the  postponement  of  my 
appearance  which  has  taken  place.  Events  have  traveled  fast  since 
I  wrote  that  article  early  this  year  as  a  reminiscent  article,  a  com- 
panion to  an  article  giving  my  experience  upon  rates  and  rebates.  I 
do  not  appear  this  morning  as  the  sole  announcer  of  the  fact  that  the 
steel  industry  no  longer  needs  protection.  I  am  flanked  on  the  right 
by  the  head  of  the  greatest  corporation  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
who  told  you  that  we  could  get  along  without  a  tariff;  and  on  the 
left  by  the  harvester — what  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Metcalf. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Metcalf,  yes.  On  the  left  by  the  head  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  manufacturing  concern  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen;  and  from  the  mouths  of  these  two  my  statement  is  justified. 
But  it  was  no  news  to  me  that  Judge  Gary  would  make  that  state- 
ment. He  has  never  hesitated  to  make  it.  Long  before  I  wrote  my 
article  the  officials  of  the  Government  knew  that  these  were  his  views; 
not  only  his,  but  others  in  the  steel  business.  It  was  a  matter  of 
common  acquiescence,  if  men  talked  steel,  that  they  were  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  tariff.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
any  details  to  justify"  my  statement.  I  produce  these  two  witnesses 
that  have  been  before  you. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  appeared  before  the  committee  and  gave  us  items  of 
cost  of  steel  rails  in  his  mill.  He  made  the  cost  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  Judge  Gary 
said  in  his  statement  that  the  cost  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
was  at  least  $2  per  ton  less  than  some  or  all  of  their  rivals  in  dusi- 
ness.  One  aspect  of  his  testimony — one  view  of  it — looked  as  though 
it  might  be  more  than  $2  per  ton  less;  and  the  committee  desires  to 
get  at  the  facts  that  will  tend  to  show  whether  the  taking  off  of  the 
entire  duty  upon  steel  rails,  for  instance,  would  cripple  the  inde- 
pendent concerns,  what  few  there  are  outside  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  and  perhaps  stop  their  business — if  we  should  re- 
move the  whole  duty  or  a  part  of  it — I  think  that  is  what  Mr.  Felton, 
the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  ways  of  figur- 
ing cost  than  there  are  ways  of  killing  a  cat.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of 
bookkeeping.  You  have  a  statement  from  Mr.  Schwab  that  we  made 
steel  rails  at  $15  a  ton — $12  a  ton  shop  cost,  and  $3  a  ton,  I  believe, 
for  general  expenses.  Now,  if  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts  of  cost 
that  we  adopted  and  also  held  to  were  held  to  now,  I  do  not  think 
that  the  cost  of  steel  rails  to  any  concern  in  this  countrj^  would  be  as 
great  as  either  Judge  Gary  or  the  other  witnesses  have  testified.  I 
made  a  statement  that  a  ton  of  steel  is  now  made  cheaper  in  America 
than  any  foreign  countries,  and  if  that  were  tested  to-day  at  the  works 
at  Pittsburg,  which  made  the  $15  rate,  and  a  commission  should  make 
the  foreign  manufacturer  adopt  the  same  mode  of  telling  cost,  then  I 
do  not  believe  the  result  would  be  that  Pittsburg  would  lose  the 
trophy  or  the  honor  of  being  to-day  the  cheapest  producer  of  steel 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  statement  that  Mr.  Schwab  made, 
whereby  he  showed  the  mill  cost  of  rails  at  $12  a  ton,  related  to  a 
period  some  ten  years  or  more  ago.  And  he  also  gave  us  the  present 
figures,  based  upon  the  same  method  of  bookkeeping  and  covering 
the  same  detail  of  items,  to  show  the  present  cost  of  steel  rails  at 
his  mill  to  be  $21.50  a  ton  mill  cost. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  quite  mistaken,  Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Schwab 
did  not  give  you — I  have  not  read  the  testimony,  nor  I  have  not  read 
Judge  Gary's  testimony.  I  wish  to  be  questioned,  and  to  give  you 
my  own  inipressions,  and  tell  the  truth  as  I  see  it;  but  Mr.  Scliwab 
told  me  that  he  was  not  speaking  for  any  steel  mill ;  that  he  got  his  in- 
formation from  a  orivate  producer  of  ore  in  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Dat.zkll.  Well,  Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  the  cost  of  his  $12  rails 
by  items,  beginning  with  the  ore,  the  coke,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
and  he  also  gave  us  the  cost  of  rails  at  the  present  time,  commencing 
with  the  same  figures,  the  same  method  of  bookkeeping,  and  going 
on  and  following  precisely  the  same  details  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  upon  the  ore  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  is  smelting  to-day,  to  make  a  ton  of  rails  in  Pitts- 
burg they  pay  royalties  in  perpetuity  of  20. cents  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gary  testified  that  they  paid  85  cents  a  ton  for 
all  they  bought  of  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Quite  true;  but  Mr.  Gary  has  not  smelted  a  ton  of 
01  e  from  Mr.  Hill's  mines;  they  are  not  open  yet.  Gentlemen,  here 
is  the  proposition 
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The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  he  made  a  contract  to  take  ore  dur^ 
ing  the  present  year,  a  large  quantity — I  do  not  know  as  he  stated  the 
quantity — at  85  cents  a  ton,  and  that  they  are  bound  by  that  contract 
to  pay  4^  per  cent  upon  the  value  at  85  cents  of  the  ore  they  were  to 
take  out  this  year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  the  price  increasing 
annually ;  the  4^  per  cent  is  paid  as  a  deferred  payment. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly;  and  they  have  a  right  to  cancel  that 
contract  after  ten  years.  It  is  a  speculation  in  ore.  My  statement 
was  that  if  you  take  the  things  to-day  to  make  a  ton  of  steel,  you  will 
make  it  as  cheap  as  the  party  abroad  can  do  it,  and  therefore  that  no 
tariff  is  needed,  because  nature  has  placed  a  tariff  in  favor  of  the 
home  producer  which  not  even  Congress  can  remove.  Take  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  transporting  rails  from  the  English  mill,  if 
you  please,  to  the  seaboard,  to  be  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  3,000 
miles  to  Innd  at  a  seaport  here,  when  four-fifths  of  that  steel  that 
they  would  import  would  be  needed,  on  the  average,  at  the  center 
of  population,  which  would  be  near  Chicago,  and  therefore  they 
would  have  to  pay  freight  out  there  again;  it  is  impossible  that  for* 
eign  manufacturers  can  compete  seriously  to  the  injury  of  our  liome 
manufacturers;  otherwise,  how  could  Judge  Gary  say  he  could  do  it 
without  the  tariff? 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company's  mill  located  at  Harrisburff,  where  freights  are  substan- 
tially  the  same  as  Chicago  or  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Quite  true;  but  they  do  not  have  to  pay  the  ocean 
freight. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Judge  Gary  is  the  ablest  man 
I  know  in  the  steel  business,  and  he  tells  you  that  their  great  concern 
does  not  need  a  duty;  but  the  solicitude  of  the  Judge  for  his 
competitors,  or  those  who  should  be  his  competitors,  is  sublime. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Competitors  by  his  own  commission;  perhaps  you 
will  concede  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Allow  me  to  continue  this  strain.  It  is  sublime. 
It  reminds  one  of  one  of  uiEsop's  fables,  where  the  monkey  wanted  to 
rake  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  but  put  that  duty  upon  the  cats. 
And  that  is  what  Judge  Gary  is  trying  to  do  here.     When  he  told 

Jou  that  his  vast  company  could  do  without  a  tariff,  that  was  the 
udge  who  spoke.  But  when  he  introduced  the  smaller  concerns, 
that  was  the  lawyer,  and  he  is  equally  eminent  in  both. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  of  the  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Steel  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  he  is  making  rails  at 
$26.50  cost  and  selling  rails  to  Canada  at  a  loss,  his  stock  would  not 
be  above  par  to-day.  And  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  who 
own  and  control  that  work,  would,  I  think,  very  soon  put  it  under  a 
different  management.  Let  him  produce  statement  lor  five  years 
and  see  the  result.  His  statement  embraces  no  datas.  A  short  period 
of  small  output  might  show  $26.50  and  yet  mean  nothing. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  these  dear,  weak  competitors  that  Judge 
Gary  has  introduced.  We  will  take  the  case  of  the  Cambria  Com- 
pany, because  it  is  the  oldest.  The  Cambria  Steel  Company  now 
IS  a  tremendous  institution.     It  has  departments  connected  with  ita 
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works  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  and  other  things,  and  it  has 
been  very  successful.  It  can  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  within  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  everything  which  I  know  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  has,  except  that  the  steel  company  has  railroads,  one  that  I 
built  to  jPittsburg  and  the  other  that  it  got  with  the  North  Chicago 
Works.  Now,  the  profit  on  transportation  of  their  ore  is  the  only 
advantage  that  I  know  that  the  steel  company  has  over  the  Cambria, 
and  if  ever  they  were  to  compete,  that  profit  of  a  dollar  or  a  dollar 
and  a  half,  whatever  it  is,  on  the  transportation — it  would  be  a  cold 
day  for  the  United  States  Steel  Company — a  dollar  or  two  a  ton  profit 
on  their  product.  It  would  not  pay  interest  on  their  bonds.  Why, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  thought  is  stifling;  it  would  make  me  doubt  about 
the  security  of  my  bonds,  and  I  liave  not  the  slightest. 

Now,  we  will  take  the  Lackawanna  Company — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  hear  that  remark  that  you  just  made  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Dalzell.  [Great  laughter.]  That  is  not  fair.  Now,  just  tell  us  what 
you  told  him. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  make  a  remark.  I  said  "  We  are  getting 
a  little  more  tun  than  information." 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  sorry.  I  will  step  out  if  I  am  not  giving  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  his  personal  view.  I  do  not  think  that  repre- 
sents the  view  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  quite  understand  how  you  have 
fun,  because  the  chairman  is  as  full  of  information  as  I  am;  but  I 
am  here  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  bound  to  do  it,  I  have  sworn  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  come  what  may  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  I  did  not  mean  that  as  a  reflection  on 
you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  suspicion  that  you  did.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  you  whispered  to  Dalzell :  '*  The  jig  is  up."    [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Co(  kran.  I  think  perhaps  it  was  that  "  The  ]ig  is  down." 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  "Where  was  I  at?"  I  had  spoken  of  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company.  I  will  now  speak  of  the  Lackawanna  Com- 
pany. That  is  another  of  "  Lawyer "  Gary's  competitor's  that  he 
expects  to  use  to  rake  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  He  has  no  cause 
for  himself,  mark  you,  not  the  slightest;  therefore  he  must  find  some 
weak  and  strugi!:ling  people  whom  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  would 
injure.     Is  that  not  true? 

The  Chairman.  The  Lackawanna  Company  has  an  ideal  location, 
has  it  not,  at  Buffalo? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly;  it  is  a  good  location.  What  are  busine^ 
men  for? 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  I  wonder,  when  I  see  some  of  them 
locate,  what  they  are  for. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Perhaps,  because  you  do  not  know  the  steel  business 
4is  well  as  those  who  locate  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  let  me  speak  of  the  Lackawanna.  It  was  a 
good  location,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  corporation  like,  it  placed  its 
works  upon  the  sand,  and  there  has  been  a  continuous  struggle  ever 
since  to  make  these  works  run ;  so  that  it  has  no  advantages  in  that 
respect.     The  Lackawanna  Company  has  its  own  coal,  coke,  iron, 
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stone — I  place  it  with  the  Cambria  in  regard  to  United  States  Steel. 
We  come,  then,  to  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company.  Now,  the  P^n- 
sylvania  Steel  Company  has  great  works  at  Harrisburg  and  great 
works  at  Baltimore.  When  the  Judge  talks  about  little  ones—little 
manufacturers — ^there  is  not  one  of  these  that  is  not  bigger  than  any- 
thing I  know  of  in  Europe  excepting  Krupps.  and  that  is  not  a  manu- 
facturer of  ordinary  things;  its  principal  business  is  in  armor.  The 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has  a  mine  of  wealth  in  its  ore  in  Cuba 
I  am  delighted  to  say,  because  the  question  of  ore  threatens  to  be  a 
serious  one;  and  they  are  going — they  expect  and  I  believe  they  are 
going — to  make  a  quality  of  steel  rails  so  far  superior  to  any  made 
now,  at  a  cost  which  no  other  can  reach  except  that  enterprising 
young  man,  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Company,  for  he  has  a  mine  in 
Cuba,  too.    They  are  going  to  make  a  great  fortune  in  their  ore. 

Now,  I  have  said  he  can  not  figure  cost,  anyway.  That  is  the  same 
gentleman  who  told  you  he  had  no  agreement  with  other  steel  com- 
panies; that  he  could  sell  where  he  pleased,  to  whom  he  pleased,  and 
as  much  as  he  pleased.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  had  asked  him 
if  he  had  not  a  sort  of  understanding,  which  had  the  same  result  as 
the  agreement,  he  would  have  had  to  tell  you  that  he  had;  and  I  do 
not  like  witnesses  to  talk  in  a  double  sense*  We  have  not  only  to  tell 
the  truth,  but  we  have  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  I  tell  it. 

The  Pennsvlvania  Steel  Company  and  the  Cambria  Iron  Company 
and  tlie  Lackawanna  Company  were  making  steel  before  the  Car- 
negie Steel  Company  began  to  build  steel  works,  and  if  either  of  these 
companies  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  world  in  making  steel,  it  is 
<^uite  time  for  the  Government  to  cease  to  give  them  artificial  protec- 
tion  in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  it.  That  is  mv  opinion.  What  is 
best  for  the  country?  Remember,  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the 
total  abolition,  of  the  duties  on  steel  thov  make  will  not  affect  one  of 
these  companies  to  any  serious  extent,  'there  may  be  a  few  shiploads 
of  steel  landed  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  Galveston,  that  would  not  other- 
wise have  arrived,  but  if  you  are  going  to  take  the  money  of  the  peo- 
ple to  injure  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Galveston  coast,  I  think  it  is 
an  unjust  use  of  money.  The  Pacific  coast  is  benefited  by  having 
ships  coming  there  for  their  exports  to  get  a  little  lading,  because  it 
reduces  the  price  of  transportation  for  their  products  to  the  competing 
market;  and  to  rob  the  Pacific  coast  of  its  natural  advantages,  and  Gal- 
veston of  its  natural  advantages,  in  order  simply  that  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  East,  3,000  miles  away,  should  not  pay  $15  a  ton  freight 
upon  the  2,000  tons  of  rails  that  reach  the  Pacific  coast — there  is  no 
great  amount  of  rails  needed  there — would,  I  believe,  be  an  unfair 
policy  to  the  people. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  just  one  remark  here.  There  is  not  one  of 
these  companies  that  was  not  in  the  business  before  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  was,  and  it  is  not  the  policv  of  any  government  to 
coddle  and  nurse  inefficient  management.  These  companies  have  had 
opportunities  to  get  into  a  position  to  compete  with  anything,  and  if 
tne  Government  is  going  to  bolster  up  the  inefficient,  then  it  is  a  bad 
outlook  for  the  position  of  America  in  the  steel  business. 

The  Chairman.  California  can  be  supplied  from  the  Alabama,  the 
Birmingham  Works,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  pressing  that  very  cogent  rea- 
son for  not  bolstering  these  works  in  the  East. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  of  the 
Dei>artinent  of  Commerce  and  Labor  have  inquired  into  the  co>t  of 
making  pig  iron,  steel  rails,  and  structural  steel  for  a  period  of  five 
years  from  11)02  to  1D06,  both  inclusive.  They  had  access  to  the  books 
of  seven  great  companies,  making  93  per  qent  of  the  total  output  of  each 
of  those  articles.  They  have  tabulated  the  cost  ascertained  from  the 
books  of  those  companies  by  an  efficient  corps  of  clerks,  and  with  a 
steel  expert  to  help  them.  We  have  the  results  of  that  tabulation, 
which  show  the  average  cost  of  steel  for  those  five  years  to  be  $22.39 
per  ton.  It  was  $22.32  for  1902,  $22.78  for  1903,  $21.57  for  1904, 
$21.30  for  1905,  and  $22.77  for  1906.  Now,  they  make  up  a  table 
of  the  items  of  cost  of  steel  rails  as  prepared  from  the  books,  and  they 
put  the  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  at  $14.52,  and  for  other  pig  iron  not 
Bessemer,  they  make  the  cost  $14.01.  They  sajr :  "  The  diflSjrence  of  51 
cents  between  the  average  cost  of  Bessemer  pig  iron  and  of  pig  iron 
used  for  rails  is  due  to  the  variation  in  the  cost  of  the  excess  tonnage 
and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  iron."  They  add  that  51  cents  to  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  which  they  have  ascertained  from  the  same  source  to 
h'j  $14.01  on  the  average  for  five  years,  and  then  they  allow  for  waste 
$1.95,  making  a  total  cost  for  pig  iron  in  a  ton  of  rails  $16.47.  They 
make  a  cost  of  labor  $1.98;  manganese,  and  so  forth,  99  cents;  fuel, 
35  cents;  steam,  62  cents — of  course  labor  is  included  in  that  item; 
molds,  15  cents;  rolls,  17  cents;  materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance, 
42  cents;  supplies  and  tools,  27  cents,  miscellaneous  and  general  works' 
exj:ense,  51  cents;  general  expense,  14  cents;  depreciation,  16  cents; 
making  a  total,  on  the  average,  of  $22.23  for  the  five  years. 

Now,  they  further  show  that  the  lowest  cost  of  steel  rails  by  any  one 
company  for  one  year  in  their  investigation  was  $19.33  for  the  year 
1905,  while  the  highest  cost  was  $31.27  in  1903,  but  that,  they  explain, 
was  in  the  starting  of  new  works.  The  next  highest  cost  was  $30.20 
in  1903  under  normal  conditions  of  work.  And,  then,  they  have  also 
compiled  the  prices  obtained  for  these  steel  rails,  which  were  $28  a 
ton  less  freight,  allowed  in  certain  instances  to  certain  points,  which 
made  it  something  over  $27.  I  can  give  you  about  what  the  prices 
were:  1902,  $27.65;  1903,  $28.07;  1904,  $25.70;  1905,  $27.13;  1906, 
$27.61.  And  that  shows  a  profit  per  ton  in  1902  of  $5.34;  1903,  $4.32; 
1904,  $4.17;  1905,  $5.88;  1906,  $4.85,  with  an  average  of  $4.97. 

That  is  the  result  of  this  investigation  made  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Of  course  those  figures  are  as  close  as  we 
can  get  at  it  with  our  information,  such  as  we  have,  and  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gary,  who  did  not  know  that  we  had 
the  figures  when  he  came  before  the  committee;  and  also  by  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  although  they  spoke 
of  1907,  when  there  was  a  boom  on,  and  prices  were  a  little  higher — 
and  I  think  they  also  spoke  of  1906.  But  if  those  prices  are  correct, 
do  you  say  that  the  removal  of  the  whole  duty  on  pi^  iron  and  steel 
rails  would  not  cripple  anv  steel  corporation  or  any  pig-iron  produc- 
ing corporation  in  the  itnited  States  by  competition  coming  from 
abroad  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  answer  that  question  by  ask- 
ing you  another. 


he  Chairman.  Oh,  do  not  ask  me- 


Mr.  Carnegie.  But  "  turn  about  is  fair  play ;  "  I  have  answered  a 
great  many  of  your  questions,  and  now  aiu^wer  one  for  me.    If  those 
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figures  were  correct — and  remember  the  celebrated  adage  of  the  man 
who  said  "As  for  figures,  I  know  they  lie  " — but  I  ask  you,  as  a  man 
of  sense  and  judgment,  if  those  figures  be  anything  like  the  real 
truth,  how  can  Judge  Gary  stand  up  before  you  on  oath,  and  declare 
that  he  does  not  need  protection  ? 

The  Chairman.  If  he  tells  the  truth  in  other  respects,  that  he  can 
produce  steel  rails  at  least  $2  a  ton  cheaper  than  anyone  else ;  and  if 
nis  product  goes  into  this  percentage,  as  it  must,  his  being  50  per 
cent  of  the  whole  output,  then  it  may  be  that  Judge  Gary  is  not  so 
far  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Judge  Gary  is  the  ablest  man  in  that  business. 
If  I  had  followed  the  advice  which  parties  gave  me,  to  gain  control 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  when  its  prices  were  at  $8  or  $9 
a  share,  which  I  could  easily  have  done,  I  should  immediately  have 
said  to  Judge  Gary :  "  Judge,  I  want  you  to  remain  with  me ;  you  are 
the  ablest  manager  I  know ;  "  and  I  would  have  doubled  his  salary, 
or,  better  still,  I  would  have  followed  my  practice  and  made  him  a 
partner.  The  judge  spoke  the  truth,  just  as  Schwab  spoke  the  truth 
when  he  told  you  the  cost  of  our  steel  rails,  which  was  $15,  against 
your  $22;  but  it  was  the  "  judge  "  who  spoke,  as  I  said  before,  but 
when  he  pities  the  other  people,  it  is  the  "lawyer; "  ^nd  the  judge 
is  equally  eminent  in  both.  I  can  describe  him  best  by  a  Scotch  terra 
that  comes  to  me,  and  if  there  was  a  Scotchman  here  I  would  speak  it, 
but  it  is  not  translatable,  because  I  can  not  find  a  synonym.  The 
Judge  is  what  the  Scotch  call  a  "  pawkee  chiel."    [Laughter.] 

Now.  there  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you.  If  steel 
rails  or  the  Pennsylvania  Company  cost  $26.50,  why  is  its  stock,  even 
in  the  depressed  times,  above  par? 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  well,  when  you  get  into  that  realm,  I  will 
have  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  why  stocks  are  above  par. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  allow  me  to  address 
you  in  one  word:  Figures  will  do  nothing  but  mislead  you,  if  you 
do  not  apply  your  brams  to  such  questions  as  these  upon  which  I  ad- 
dress you.  Why  do  these  people  not  require  a  tariff?  And  I  would 
advise  you  to  take  Judge  Gary's  word  for  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  how  much  profit  should  a  manufac- 
turer receive  on  steel  rails  in  order  to  pay  a  reasonable  interest  on  the 
investment,  and  to  renew  his  plant,  if  necessary? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  that  depends  on  what  steel  company  it  is 
and  what  the  management  of  it  is.  When  we  made  rails  at  $15 — 
I  have  sold  them  at  $16  in  competition,  but  that  is  not  a  fair  profit. 
But  I  refrain  from  naming  what  is  a  fair  profit,  because  I  think  if  you 
have  competition  and  a  free  market  it  is  for  the  interests  of  this  coun- 
try that  the  most  enterprising  manufacturer  should  make  the  greatest 
Srofit.  If  you  want  to  keep  this  country  ahead  in  steel,  you  can  not 
epend  upon  great  combinations.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  they 
become  conservative.  Now,  as  an  illustration :  We  are  the  foremost 
nation  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  admittedly  so,  and  we  should  be 
to-day.  We  make  23  million  tons  of  steel ;  Britain  only  makes  5.  We 
have  suffered  ourselves  to  fall  behind  in  adopting  improvements,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  I  thmk  Mr.  Schwab 
deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  by  Congress  for  two  things  he  has  done.  He 
visited  Germany,  and  he  found  in  one  mill  the  practice  of  rolling 
girders  of  scientific  form.    There  is  not  a  girder  made  in  America 
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that  does  not  charge  the  consumer  for  15  per  cent  of  steel  in  that  beam 
which  is  useless.  The  form  is  not  scientifically  right.  Mr.  Schwab 
is  a  genius.  I  have  never  met  his  equal,  and  when  he  had  me  as  a 
partner  we  were  a  great  team.    [Great  laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  That  is  quite  evident. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  had  genius  and  I  had  a  little  saving,  common 
sense,  and  I  could  boss  Schwab  because  I  brought  him  up  as  a  boy ; 
and  genius  is,  of  all  things,  most  difficult  to  control.  And  that  one 
fellow,  not  in  the  combination,  and  struggling  against  .them,  beset 
by  financial  difficulties  that  would  have  almost  overwhelmed  any- 
other  man,  nevertheless  resolved  that  his  mill  should  have  a  beam 
mill  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  he  has  improved  upon  the  Grer- 
man  and  is  making  beams  to-day  scientifically  correct.  And  he  has 
all  the  orders  he  can  take.  He  made  20,000  tons  in  one  month,  while 
we  used  to  think  when  we  began  that  beams  at  2,000  a  month  was 
good  work.  He  has  carried  forward  America.  And  not  only  that; 
he  saw  a  mill  in  Germany  where  there  was  not  a  pound  of  coal  used. 
They  utilize  the  gases  over  there  in  their  blast  furnaces.  He  adopted 
the  same  thing  at  Bethlehem.  I  tell  you  I  am  in  earnest,  and  I  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  members  of  the  committee,  that  you  will 
give  Mr.  Schwab  the  unique  honor  of-  having  retrieved  for  America 
its  rightful  position  as  foremost  in  steel.  And  Mr.  Schwab  is  rolling 
rails  to-day  that  he  gets  $51  a  ton  for,  because  the  rails  we  have  been 
making  are  inferior,  and  the  railroad  companies  are  willing  to  pay 
any  price  for  better  rails.  He  will  make  those  rails,  and  so  will  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  next  year,  and  sell  them  for  $28  a  ton 
at  a  good  profit,  because  to-day  he  has  to  buy  the  needed  nickel,  but 
in  the  mines  they  have  in  Cuba  there  is  the  nickel  in  its  natural  state. 

Now,  I  will  imagine,  from  my  own  experience,  w^hat  happens  in  a 
board  of  directors  of  a  corporation  such  as  that  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company,  for  instance,  or  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  or 
the  Cambria  Company,  or  any  of  them  that  is  not  under  individual 
management,  and  where  there  is  not  strong  competition  to  spur  them 
on  to  adopt  every  improvement  and  keep  our  countrv  ahead.  WTien 
I  started  into  steel,  not  one  of  my  partners  in  Pittsburg  would  join 
me;  I  was  so  rash.  They  thought — and  fortunately  for  me,  gentle- 
men, people  in  the  steel  business  have  differed  with  me  so  much  and 
so  often.  They  did  not  see  things  as  I  saw  them  or  I  would  be  work- 
ing to-day  for  a  competence  to  keep  my  family.  Now,  the  meeting 
of  the  board  was  called — mind  you,  this  is  all  imaginary,  but  from 
my  own  experience  and  just  what  I  went  through.  A  druggist  or  a 
merchant  sits  over  there.  I  had  to  take  him  because  he  had  money 
and  I  had  not.    A  banker  sits  there  who  owns  stock 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  stockbroker? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  want  to  say  that  I  had  no  stock  gambling,  and  I 
have  never  in  my  life  associated  with  stock  gamblers;  but  there  were 
others  just  as  ignorant  as  the  speculator.  I  think  that  a  stock  gam- 
bler is  one  of  the  worst  citizens  that  a  country  can  have.  They  are 
parasites  feeding  upon  values,  creating  none.     It  is  gambling. 

Now,  Judge  Gary  has  just  read  his  annual  report  to  his  directors, 
and  he  shows  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  millions  of  profit,  averaging 
$15.50  on  every  ton  of  steel  he  sold,  and  what  do  they  think  of  that? 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  on  the  steel  rails  or  on  the  whole  business? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  On  the  whole  business.  It  does  not  matter  much 
what  it  is  upon,  but  the  treasury  has  that  $150,000,000,  and  it  is  all 
in  the  steel  business. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  I  knew  what  it 
was  upon  the  steel-rail  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me,  but  I  do  not  think  any  corporation 
could  keep  its  cost  on  steel  rails  separate  from  its  general  work.  It 
would  have  to  be  estimated.  But  it  is  not  steel  rails  that  we  are 
concerned  with  here ;  it  is  all  articles  of  steel  that  the  company  make, 
and  I  am  only  talking  about  the  published  reports.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  give  you  detailed  statements,  but  here  are  the  published  re- 
ports. The  Judge  says  that  he  made  in  one  year  $158,000,000  on  10,- 
000,000  tons  of  rails.  Everything  he  sold  averaged  $15.50.  Now, 
this  is  public  property,  and  probably  you  have  all  had  the  reports ; 
they  are  publislied.  And  it  is  a  great  credit  to  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  that  they  do  publish  these  reports. 

Now,  at  a  subsequent  meeting — and  this  is  all  imaginary,  but  it  ia 
my  own  experience — at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  president  may  sug- 
gest  that  his  beam  mills  are  not  up  to  date,  and  that  the  American 
people  are  paying  for  15  per  cent  of  steel  that  is  useless;  and  he  pro- 
poses  an  appropriation  of  so  many  millions' of  dollars  to  place  his 
company  in  its  rightful  position,  to  roll  beams  such  as  Schwab  is 
now  rolling.  Now,  one  member  who  has  to  go  in  a  hurry  to  his  legiti- 
mate business  will  saj  :  "  Well,  gentlemen,  I  vote  against  that  reso- 
lution; we  are  doing  well  enough  now,  and  we  can  not  create  any 
competition,  because  we  have  an  understanding  with  all  of  the  manu- 
facturers; "  and  Mr.  President  has  to  let  well  enough  alone,  and  the 
proposition  is  voted  down. 

Such  was  my  experience  with  the  directors  that  I  had  in  the  steel 
company.  Fortunately,  I  bought  them  out  and  got  rid  of  it,  and 
then  I  got  men  like  Schwab  and  others  around  me;  and  we  went 
on  and  produced  the  cheapest  steel  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
world;  and  if  you  will  contrast  the  two  costs  to-day,  on  the  same 
basis  as  we  make  profits,  and  if  every  susidiary  department  is  placed 
at  cost,  and  the  total  profit  credited  to  the  steel  company  on  the  proper 
cost,  you  will  find  what  I  tell  you  to  be  true,  that  what  we  make  at 
the  mill  at  Pittsburg  will  show  that  it  is  the  cheapest  mill  in  the 
world  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  get  that  proper  cost; 
that  is  what  we  are  after?  You  have  been  at  the  steel  busmess  a  num- 
ber of  years,  since  1899? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  put  the  price  of 
rails  in  that  year — please  show  me  now  how  far  you  go  back? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  1899.  Mr.  Schwab  wrote  his  letter  in  1899, 
and  placed  it  at  $12  a  ton.  That  is  the  lowest  price  I  have  ever  heard 
stated  by  anybody,  and  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  make  it 
lower. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Never,  never.  As  I  have  told  you,  that  is  the  banner 
mill,  and  America  beats  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  rather  intimated  the  other  day  that  the  letter 
was  written  for  other  purposes  and  did  not  place  the  cost  accurately. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  sir,  allow  me  to  tell  you  just  what  hap- 
pened about  that.  I  purposely  refrained  from  reading  the  statements 
of  interested  parties.     They  are  incapable  of  judging  justly.     No 
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judge  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in  a  cause  in  which  he  is  interested ; 
and  you  make  the  greatest  mistake  in  your  life  if  you  attach  impor- 
tance to  an  interested  witness.  You  would  not  do  it  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, would  you?  If  the  judge  was  interested. in  a  cause,  would  you 
respect  his  decision?  [No  response.]  Silence  in  the  court.  [Great 
laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  chairman  was  never  so  eloquent. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  say  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  always 
Weigh  the  witness's  silence  as  well  as  his  words. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Listen.  Will  you  read  me  again  what  your  ex- 
pert told  you,  based  upon  information  he  derived  from  interested 
parties  ?  What  was  the  average  cost  of  making  steel  rails  in  America 
the  year  that  we  were  making  them  at  $15.50? 

The  Chairman.  We  have  not  got  that.  These  are  only  from  tlie 
year  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  1902;  that  is  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Chairman.  But  1906  is  more  recent,  while  1902  is  only  five 
years  ago.  They  give  the  average  cost  for  each  year.  It  happens  to 
be  the  only  year  that  the  Bureau  of  Corporations  have  gone  after 
the  steel  business  in  order  to  get  this  information,  so  that  what  we 
have  is  all  that  is  available. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  it  stand  to  reason  that 
a  works  that  makes  rails  at  $15  a  ton  and  cover  everything,  in  the 
year  that  Schwab  said  it  did,  and  then  in  those  years  that  you  men- 
tion that  the  average  cost  of  rails  should  be  so  much  greater? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  isn't  that  the  fact,  Mr.  Carnegie?  What  do 
you  say  as  to  the  relative  cost  of  making  steel  rails  m  1899,  and  in 
1906  or  1907? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  told  you  over  and  over 
again  that  I  do  not  judge  by  figures  given  by  interested  parties.  I 
put  it  to  you,  Mr.  Dalzell.  If  steel  rails  cost  $26.50  at  Harfisburg 
and  they  have  to  sell  them  at  $28,  why  is  their  stock  above  par? 
Why  does  not  the  Pennsylvania  Company  change  its  management? 

The  Chairman.  To  an  ordinary  man  that  looks  like  a  pretty  good 
profit  on  a  ton  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no;  oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  you  to  say  how  large  a  profit  a 
man  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  limit  a  man's 
profit.  I  would  let  the  steel  manufacturers  strive  to  compete  and 
manage  their  own  business;  and  a  man  who  was  clever  enough  to 
make  $3  or  $4  more  than  another  who  was  lazy,  and  with  inert  cor- 
poration management,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  lum  do  it  in  the  interest 
of  my  country.     It  is  the  enterprising  man  that  needs  to  go  ahead. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether,  in  your  judg- 
ment, $5  a  ton  is  too  large  or  too  small  a  profit? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  say  again  that  one  man  might  deserve  $5  a 
ton  profit,  and  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  if  another  man 
should  make  eiglit. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  want  your  judgment  on  it  as  a  man  of  sense 
and  an  expert  in  the  steel  business,  as  to  whether  $5  a  ton  is  too  great 
or  too  small  a  profit  upon  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  question  that  I  will  not  answer,  because  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  the  fair  gauge  of  what  a  man  ought  to  get    I 
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think  if  a  man  goes  in  like  Schwab  has  done  in  the  adoption  of  that 
new  experiment  from  Germany,  for  it  was,  mind  you,  an  experiment, 
becaune  conditions  in  this  country  might  have  been  very  different, 
and  it  is  a  chance  that  nobody  else  took,  then  I  should  like  to  see 
Schwab  make  $10  on  steel  rails  when  the  slow  coaches  are  making 
five;  and  that  is  for  the  interest  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what  philanthrophy  can  do  if  it  gives 
its  alms  to  undeserving  people?  It  encourages  those  people;  and  if 
you  want  to  do  the  most  harm  with  money,  give  it  away  to  those  who 
will  not  struggle  for  themselves.  And  so  it  is  in  the  steel  concern,  and 
with  all  other  enterprises. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  proposition,  however,  is  this:  In  a  well- 
organized,  well-equipped,  wen-managed  mill  would  $5  a  ton  on  steel 
rails  be  an  excessive  profit? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  would  in  the  best  managed  mill 
with  every  improvement ;  no,  I  should  think  not.  And  yet  I  say  this, 
without  study,  as  I  have  never — I  do  not  attach  importance  to  the 
question — but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  reasonable  profits,  as  the 
Fresident-elect  has  shown  by  the  Republican  platform,  excepting  in 
this  way,  and  here  is  one  of  the  soundest  deliveries  that  I  have  heard 
a  public  man  make  for  many  a  long  day.  Our  platform  is  some- 
what obscure  and  ambiguous.  It  can  be  twisted  a  little  when  you 
add  a  cost  and  "  reasonable  profit."  What  did  the  President-elect  say  ? 
He  said  two  things.  First,  he  says  that  we  are  to  allow  a  duty  com- 
paring costs  abroad  with  costs  here;  and  we  are  to  add  a  reasonable 
profit  to  both  parties  alike.  That  is  the  platform.  Now,  he  also  says 
there  is  no  doubt  but  a  tariff  makes  it  much  easier  for  people  to  com- 
bine and  exact  excessive  profits,  and  therefore  we  should  have  as  little 
"  of  it  as  possible."  Now,  the  leading  steel  manufacturer  of  the  world 
has  declared  he  does  not  need  protective  duties  any  longer.  A  pro- 
tective duty  in  its  nature  and  m  its  object  means  that  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  he  otherwise  would  for  the  articles 

Srotected.  In  my  opinion — and  I  am  a  protectionist  like  the  Presi- 
ent-elect  is,  and  a  strong  one — I  have  studied,  and  I  labored  many 
years  with  President  McKinley  on  the  tariff;  and  I  have  never  ap- 
peared before  Congress  without  urging  reduction  in  iron  and  steel, 
as  the  records  will  show.  And  I  have  been  abused  by  the  foremost 
advocate  of  protection  in  this  country,  the  New  York  Tribune,  for 
doing  so.  But  now  the  Tribune  itself — ^you  have  read  it,  I  suppose — 
in  its  editorial,  accepts  President  Taft's  construction  of  our  tariff 
plank,  which  the  President-elect  says  we  are  duty  bound  to  conform 
to.  I  would  give  you  the  Tribune  article — I  have  a  copy  here — 
approving  of  that,  and  also  Mr.  Taft's  stereotyped  words  irom  the 
report. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  of  course,  the  Tribune  is  entitled  to  opinions, 
as  all  other  newspapers  are,  but  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  get  at 
are  facts  upon  the  question.  It  becomes  our  duty  to  report  a  tariff 
bill,  and  in  doing  so  we  must  have  due  regard  for  several  things. 
In  the  first  place,  not  to  make  the  tariff  unnecessarily  high  where  we 
can  get  the  required  information.  On  the  other  hand,  not  to  with- 
draw protection  from  an  industry  so  as  to  force  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  wages.  And  another  thing  that  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that 
laterally,  through  large  combinations  of  capital,  there  is  more  or  less 
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stifling  of  competition,  and  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  competition, 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Hence,  the  responsibility  is  up  to  us.  It  is  easy  for  a 
newspaper  editor  or  a  newspaper  writer  to  go  on  and  talk  generally 
about  the  tariff  and  about  reducing  it,  scaling  it  down  or  putting  it 
up — that  is  comparatively  easy.  They  can  publish  something  else 
the  next  day.  But  we  are  to  perform  a  work  which  has  to  stand,  and 
which  is  to  have  its  effect  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  industries 
of  the  country  for  some  time  to  come.    And  what  we  want  are  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  set  yourself  up,  even  when 
you  are  armed  with  all  the  information  you  can  get,  in  opposition  to 
Judge  Gary  as  a  judge  whether  the  steel  industry  needs  a  tariff  or 
not? 

The  Chairman,  But  what  I  want  of  Judge  Gary  is  the  facts.  I 
do  not  want  his  judgment;  he  is  not  the  judge  in  this  case  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  think  Judge  Gary  did  not  make  any 
such  broad  statement  as  you  seem  to  understand  him  to  have  made. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  see  it  announced  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  But  he  did  not.  For  instance,  he  was  asked  about 
the  duty  on  tin  plate.  The  duty  on  tin  plate  is  a  cent  and  a  half  now, 
and  he  said,  when  we  told  him  that,  that  tin  plate  was  manufactured 
at  a  loss,  that  he  thought  they  could  stand  a  reduction  to  1.2  cents. 
We  asked  him  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Steel  Company 
could  stand  any  further  reduction,  and  he  said  he  thought  they  could 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  but  not  any  more.  So  that  Judge  Gary 
is  not  on  record  at  all  in  the  way  in  which  you  put  him,  by  saying 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Company  does  not  need  any  duty  on 
steel.     You  are  mistaken  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  further  in  that  connection  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Companv  could  go  on  and  do  business  if  steel  rails  were 
put  on  the  free  list,  but  that  they  would  have  to  cut  down  wages  of 
employees.    He  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  newspaper  report  of  Judge  Gary's  testimony, 
to  which  you  referred,  is  evidently  wrong. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  of  mine,  page  5512 
of  the  hearings — my  question  is: 

Mr.  Cockran.  Therefore,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  not  preimred 
to  state  on  your  own  responsibility  as  a  citizen  and  under  your  oath  as  a  wit- 
ness that  any  protection  whatever  is  neeesnary? 

Mr.  Gary.  For  the  United  States  Steel  Corpn ration? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes,  so  far  as  the  United  States  Steel  Cori)oration  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Gary.  No. 

And  then  he  goes  on  and  makes  an  exception  of  certain  things. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  just  as  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  said  as  to  production  generally;  but,  so  far  as 
the  steel  corporation  was  concerned,  that  no  protection  was  necessary. 
But  as  to  the  tin  plate  he  did  not  speak  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  yes;  he  spoke  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  you  will  find  on  that  same  page  that  he  de- 
clined to  state. 

Mr.  Pavne.  Allow  me  to  read  following  what  you  read : 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Now,  that  is  clear.  There  is  jnst  one  thing  more  I  want  to 
qnestion  yon  al)ont. 

Mr.  (iARY.  Of  conrse  I  would  have  to  sfo  through  the  list  carefully.  Mr.  Cock- 
ran, before  I  could  answer  your  question  accurately.    That  might  be  true  of 
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some  commodities  and  not  true  as  to  others;  that  is,  it  might  drive  us  out  of 
business  so  far  as  some  commodities  are  concerned. 

But  he  also  stated  in  another  place 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And,  to  go  further,  the  record  shows: 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  are  not  prepared  to  name  one  now? 

Mr.  Gaby.  No.  The  only  way  that  could  be  determined  is  to  look  up  the 
figures  of  cost. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  says  a  little  farther  down,  in  the  very 
next  clause : 

Mr.  Gary.  This  occurs  to  me :  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  survive  in  the  sheet 
and  tin-plate  business  if  the  tariff  is  removed.  I  thinlc  we  would  be  driven  out 
of  that  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  if  you  will  look  back,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
5511,  you  will  sec  a  referi^nce  there  to  this  point.     [Reads:] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Just  conceive  for  a  moment  the  position  of  the  committee  and 
your  position.  We  are  here  discussing  the  amount  of  protection — tliat  is  to 
say,  of  tax  ought  to  be  levied  on  the  community  for  the  protection  of  this ' 
industry — and  if  the  chief  factor  in  that  protection  is  not  able  to  say  how  much 
is  necessary  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to  decide  that  It  Is  necessary  at  all,  for 
you  would  not  have  Ui  Impose  a  tax  on  suspicion. 

And  the  answer  of  Judge  Gary  was : 

Mr.  Gaby.  As  a  fair-minded  citizen  I  would  have  you  Impose  a  tax  which 
would  protect  our  competitors,  even  If  we  did  not  need  It. 

The  question  was  whether  he  could  say  that  there  was  a  single  item 
on  which  protection  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  he  mentioned  tin  plate. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gary  said :  "  My  impression  is  that  the  amount 
which  was  fixed  under  the  Wilson  bill,  which  was  1.2,  would  protect 
us."    That  is,  tin  plate. 

But  wo  are  here  to  get  at  the  facts.  Mr.  Gary  did  state  explicitly 
in  another  case  that  if  we  removed  the  entire  duty,  while  the  steel 
companies  would  still  make  steel  rails,  they  would  be  obliged  to  reduce 
the  price  of  wages.  He  said  that,  but  whether  it  is  true  or  false  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Gary  only  thought  so. 
Mr.  Gary  has  not  had  anv  experience  in  running  under  free  trade. 
In  my  opinion  it  will  make  only  the  slightest  possible  difference  to 
the  American  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  not  any  of  us  had  experience  with  the  steel 
schedule? 

Mr.  Carneoie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  discussion,  about  what  President  Gary  said,  and  the  costs  of 
this  thing  and  that  thing — you  can  not  agree  among  vourselves  as  to 
what  the  real  purport  or  his  answer  is;  and  the  further  you  depend 
upon  figures  given  you  by  interested  parties — mind  you,  I  do  not 
think  that  they  want  to  misrepresent,  but  naturally  you  would  not 
tolerate  an  interested  judge  for  a  moment  that  sat  in  a  cause  in  which 
you  are  interested,  and  you  should  not  place  much  value  upon  the 
testimony  of  interested  parties. 

The  Chairman.  But  your  criticism  is  entirely  unjust  about  our  not 
agreeing  among  ourselves.  We  have  not  had  any  oi)portunity  of 
going  over  the  evidence  since  it  was  printed.    Of  course,  before  mak- 
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ing  a  just  tariff  bill,  we  would  ^o  very  carefully  over  what  Judge 
Gary  said  and  what  you  have  said  on  the  subject. 

ifr.  Hill.  You  stated,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  Mr.  Schwab's  statement 
made  when  he  was  with  you,  and  set  forth  in  his  letter  of  1899,  that 
$12  a  ton  as  the  cost  of  rails  was  correct? 

Mr.  Cakne(iie.  Yes.  sir;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  did  not  know  the 
letter  had  been  written.  I  was  abroad  at  the  time.  I  took  no  part 
in  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  our  proi>erty.  I  only  told  my 
young  partnei-s  that  if  they  wished  to  change  I  was  delighted;  1 
would  retire  from  business.  But  I  do  well  remember  that  that  was 
our  cost ;  and  when  Mr.  Schwab  came  to  me,  the  first  words  I  said 
to  him  were:  '*  Schwab,  your  follies  and  not  your  sins  are  account- 
able for  much  of  your  experience."  He  told  the  truth  there,  and 
you  have  said.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  seemed  to  weaken  and  it  did 
weaken  his  statement  when  he  began  to  explain  that  he  was  "  look- 
ing for  preferment  in  a  great  company,"  and  that  it  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Frick.  If  there  ever  was  a  more  foolish 
or  gratuitous  statement  than  that,  and  there  was  no  cause  for  it — 
the  man  tohl  the  absohite  truth. 

The  Chairman.  As  it  was? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  As  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  said  he  might  have  put  in  some  other  items  that 
he  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  how  he  could,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
when  we  sold  rails  for  $10  I  did  it  because  we  knew  we  were  not 
losing  money. 

Mr.  Hill.  AVe  asked  him  then  to  give  the  items  of  cost — that  is,  the 
chairman  did— and  to  compare  those  items,  item  by  item,  with  the 
cost  now.  I  took  down  bis  figures  making  up  the  $12  cost,  and  I 
then  took  down  his  figures  making  up,  as  I  had  it,  on  the  paper, 
$20.93.  . 

Now,  I  took  down  his  figures  making  up  the  $12  cost;  and  I 
then  took  down  his  figures  making  it,  as  I  had  it  on  the  paper, 
$20.08.  Now,  is  that  last  item  of  $20.98  as  correct  as  the  figure  of 
$19  given  by  Mr.  Schwab? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.     It  is  based  on  entirely  different  terms. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  items  of  cost  and  have  you 
tell  us  in  what  way  thev  are  wrong. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  the  division  of  costs  be- 
tween different  departments.  You  can  make  them  anything  you 
please. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  vou  cx>u\d  not  do  that  and  tell  the 
truth? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes:  the  truth — in  a  fashion,- i-f  you  can  say  so. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  a  kind  of  a  truth? 

Mr.  CARNEiiiE.  Yes.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  tell  you  the 
difference  in  Mr.  Felton's  statement,,  (hat  he  was  free  and  could  sell 
anything  and  do  anything  that  he  chos(».  and  he  had  no  agreement :  and 
the  truth  was  he  had  no  agreement  but  "  an  understanding."  Now, 
that  is  a  distinctiim  without  a  difference,  and  it  is  the  whole  truth 
that  you  have  to  tell,  and  Mr.  Schwab  told  you,  and  this  is  what  he 
told  me — I  did  not  read  his  testimony-  but  he  told  me  expressly 
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the}'  were  not  based  upon  any  figures  of  his  manufacture,  as  I  under- 
stood him. 

Mr.  iliLL.  Mr.  Schwab  started  with  ore,  and  said  that  at  that  time, 
when  he  made  those  figures,  you  were  paying  a  royalty  of  10  to  15 
cents  a  ton,  and  that  now  the  ore  costs  a  dollar. 

Mr.  CarneoiiT.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  told  the  com- 
mission the  cost  of  ore  to  a  private  miner  of  ore  in  Pittsburg.  The 
royalties  on  the  steel  ore  we  have  s.)ld — and  there  were  hundreds  of 
millions  of  tons — and  it  was  20  cents  a  ton,  and  that  is  the  cost  to-day 
to  the  Ignited  States  Steel  Company  on  that  ore,  and  it  is  in  perpe- 
tuity. Now,  he  takes  the  value  of  ore  to-day.  Certainly  there  have 
been  purchases  recently  of  ore  at  higher  prices.  The  same  thing  is 
going  on  in  Europe.  England  is  in  Far  worse  jiosition  as  to  ore  than 
we  are,  or  even  tnan  Germany  is.  Her  ore  supply  has  been  derived 
from  Spain,  and  these  mines  are  now  failing,  and  where  Britain  is 
to  manufacture  a  ton  of  steel  cheaply  in  a  few  years  from  now  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  see.     They  are  in  far  worse  condition  that  we  are. 

Then,  gentlemen,  my  statement  was  to  compare  the  English  or 
German  cost  at  this  time  and  take  the  two  to-day.  From  all  I  know — 
and  I  have  talked  to  steel  men  generally  on  the  other  side,  and  I  have 
many  friends  there  among  the  steel  men  in  Britain;  much  of  my 
fortune  was  made  by  learning  of  them  and  seeing  their  failures,  and 
I  still  know  them  well  and  they  visit  me  at  Skibo  and  we  talk  over 
matters — and  that  is  their  complaint  as  well  as  ours,  so  that  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  making  the  foreign  article  is  rising  like  ours. 

We  are  exporting  steel  to  all  the  countries  of  the  world  to-day,  and 
unless  you  take  these  broad  facts  into  account  and  give  them*  their 
proper  bearing  upon  divisions  of  cost,  arbitrary  divisions  of  cost,  jou 
will  become  befogged,  and  the  difficulty  is  you  have  had  various 
testimony,  which  is  an  evidence  of  it.  AVe  must  use  our  brains. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  We  must  have  something  to  work  on  with  our  brains. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  say  that  because  you  have  plenty  of  them  to  use, 
and  really  it  was  a  superfluous  remark  to  make.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  it  was  58  per  cent  ore  then,  and  it  is 
now  49  per  cent  ore.  He  figured  the  ore  on  the  basis  of  10  to  15  cents 
per  ton  royalty  delivered  in  Pittsburg  at  $4.31  per  ton  of  rails,  and 
made  an  allowance^  calling  it,  in  round  figures,  5^4.50  for  the  ore  in  a 
ton  of  rails.  He  says  now  that  that  royalty  on  ore  costs  a  dollar. 
In  his  statement  he  figiires  the  freight  to  the  lake,  the  lake  freight, 
and  the  rail  freight  to  Pittsburg  on  49  per  cent  ore.  He  says  now  that 
that  costs  $8.26.    Which  is  correct,  or  are  both  correct? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Probably,  if  you  purchased  the  ore;  but  I  am  not 
talking  about  people  who  buy  ore  and  sell  ore.  The  question  is 
whether  the  steel  interests  of  America  can  do  without  protection,  as 
Judge  Gary  says  they  can,  or  whether  they  can  not.*  I  agree  with 
Judge  Gary.  What  your  commission  should  do  would  be  to  let  them 
go  to  European  works  and  see  what  their  costs  are,  and  you  will  see 
what  the  condition  of  affairs  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  question  of  whether  they  can  do  without  it  or  not 
depends  on  the  cost  of  the  articles  to-day,  does  it  not?  And  this  is 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Schwab. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  say  again  these  are  not  the  manufacturer's 
costs  that  Mr.  Schwab  gave  you.  He  told  me  he  did  not  appear  for 
the  steel  companies  at  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  told  us  they  were  the  actual  costs. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  you  are  again,  gentlemen ;  you  are  on  figures. 
If  you  are  going  to  assume  that  you  gentlemen,  who  know  nothing 
about  steel,  can  in  a  cursory  examination  of  the  case  get  at  the  facts 
of  the  case,  you  are  deluding  yourselves. 

Mr,  Dalzell.  We  want  you  to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  tell  you  expressly  that  I  have  no  details  to  give, 
but  I  look  at  the  broad  fact  that  we  are  exporting  to  all  the  world, 
and  we  make  $15.50  a  ton  on  everything  we  sell. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  Icnow  that  fact,  that  you  are  making 
something  on  eveirthinff  they  sell  ?  Do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  reaa  the  last  report  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company,  and  in  that  year  it  made  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Won't  you  give  us  information  how  you  make  that 
$15  profit  on  everv  ton  of  steel  rails,  out  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Company's  report?    Tell  us  how  you  make  that  out. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Dalzell,  I  have  already  stated.  Have  you  not 
read  that  report? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  you  not  find  that  they  sold  10,000,000  tons  of 
isteel? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  read  the  figures.  Tell  us  how  you  work  the 
problem  out. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  so  once  before.  The  steel  company  in  their 
last  report  stated  that  they  made  something  over  10,000,000  tons  of 
steel  of  various  forms,  and  their  profits  were  $160,000,000.  Now,  it 
does  not  take  much  figuring  to  show  that  that  is  $15.50  profit  for  every 
ton  they  have  sold,  or  they  would  not  have  made  $160,000,000  on 
10,000,000  tons  of  steel. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  the  way  you  would  arrive  at  that  result? 
You  would  divide  the  $160,000,0*00  profit  by  10,000,000  tons  of  steel? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Sold;  yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes;  and  the  result  you  arrive  at  by  that  process, 
without  any  other  figures,  is  a  profit  of  $15.50  a  ton  on  all  the  steel 
sold? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly.  Can  you  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion? 
I  want  to  ask  you  a  question:  Can  you  arrive  at  any  other  conclu- 
sion ?     There  is  silence  in  the  court  again.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the  royalty  nine  years  ago  was 
from  10  to  15  cents  and  now  it  is  $1,  and  that  the  cost  of  the  ore  nine 
years  ago  per  ton  of  steel  was  $2.40  and  now  costs  $4.50.  Then  he  said 
that  the  coke  cost  $1.05  a  ton  of  steel  nine  years  and  that  it  costs  $2.05 
a  ton  of  steel  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  judgment  on  that  except  that  Mr.  Schwab 
stated  to  you  distinctly  that  he  was  not  driving  manufacturing  costs, 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  the  labor  nine  years  ago  on  a  ton 
of  steel  was  $1.65,  and  then,  to  my  great  surprise,  he  said  it  was  only 
$1.80  now.  He  said  that  the  cost  of  conversion  of  iron,  including  the 
profit,  nine  years  ago  was  $3.75  and  that  now  it  is  $7.50,  or  just  twice 
as  much. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Conversion  of  steel  ? 
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Mr.  Hill.  Conversion  of  iron  into  steel.  Now,  that  makes  a  dif* 
ference  o£  $3.84  in  the  price  of  rails. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  did  you  say  he  said  the  cost  of  convert 
sion  of  steel  was? 

Mr.  Hill.  Nine  years  ago  $3.75,  including  profit,  and  $7.50  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  he  explain  how  that  extraordinary  increase 
was  made? 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  a  strange  thing  that  he  did  not,  to  me,  because 
his  letter,  the  letter  that  has  been  referred  to,  said  that  all  costs 
would  be  reduced,  while  the  European  cost  would  be  continually  ad- 
vancing; and  vet  here  is  his  own  statement,  with  his  own  figures, 
showing  a  double  cost  now.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether — ^whether 
the  rest  of  the  committee  do  or  not — ^this  latter  statement  is  correct- 
just  as  correct  as  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  asking  the  wrong  person. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  ask  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  my  judgment.  I  decline  to  give  my  judgment 
against  a  positive  statement.  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  there,  a 
misxmderstanding.  But  that  is  another  evidence  that  if  you  gentle- 
men— professional  gentlemen,  public  men — imagine  that  you  can  get 
at  a  basis  of  legislation  while  ignoring  the  great  facts  before  you — 
that  we  are  exporters  of  steel  and  do  not  import  steel — and,  above  all 
things,  are  attempting  to  gainsay  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  is 
truthful  because  he  testified,  as  it  were,  against  his  own  company — I 
put  the  word  of  Judge  Gary  beyond  all  figures,  and  I  would  take  the 
word  of  Judge  Gary  in  this  matter  bevond  all  the  fig^ures — if  I  were, 
as  you  are,  a  nonmanufacturer,  I  would  take  that  evidence  of  Judge 
Gary  rather  than  the  judgment  which  I  could  form,  if  ignorant  of 
the  steel  business,  from  the  figures  you  could  lay  before  me.  Your 
proceedings  this  morning  show  that  you  have  dijfferent  ideas  and 
different  constructions  on  all  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  these  figures  are  almost  xmiform, 
drawn  from  different  sources. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are  all  uniform  in  this,  that  they  are  the  work 
of  interested  parties  who  are  incapable  of  rising,  as  we  would  be  our- 
selves if  we  were  interested^-of  rising  to  the  broad  facts  of  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  oppose  to  these  figures  no  knowledge  as 
to  their  correctness  except  these  two  propositions:  One  is  that  they 
are  selling  steel  rails  abroad ;  they  claim  that  they  are  selling  them  at 
a  loss;  so  have  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  who  testified  about 
that  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  but  that  was  the  state- 
ment and  explanation,  and  thereby  it  was  stated  that  he  kept  his  mill 
running  the  year  round. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  stating  that  Mr.  Felton 
said  he  was  selling  at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  so.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  base 
the  profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  on  all  their  manufac- 
tures. You  say  there  are  so  many  thousand  tons  of  steel  rails  and 
structural  steel  produced,  as  I  understand  it,  and  you  divide  their 
profits  by  that  and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  making  $15 
a  ton.  You  take  into  account  all  their  other  business.  It  is  enor- 
mous, is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  misapprehended  me  en- 
tirely. I  took  the  statement  covering  all  steel,  and  you  are  dealing 
here — this  commission — with  the  duties  on  all  steel.   • 

The  Chair3ian.  Do  they  cover  tin  plate,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Surely.  How  could  they  exclude  tin  plate?  Their 
statement  is  a  summary  of  all  the  business  of  the  .year.  I  do  not 
think  they  made  more  than  $158,000,000.  That  was  the  extreme,  and 
necessarily  included  everything. 

The  Chairman.  Tlie  10,000,000  tons,  then,  included  the  tin  plate, 
did  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  leave  you  to  imagine  that  the  total  profits  would 
have  included  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  imagine.  I  want  to  get  out  of 
you  the  fact  of  it,  if  you  will  give  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  can  not  get  that  fact  out  of  me.  There  is  Judge 
Gary's  published  report. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  it  comes  down  to  this,  that  we  must  rely  on 
Judge  Gary  for  the  facts.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Judge  Gary  has  already  summarized  the  facts  for 
you  and  told  you  you  could  do  without  it.  I  would  rely  upon  tliat,  if 
1  were  a  membef  of  this  committee,  as  quite  sufficient. 

The  Chairman.  You  consider  Judge  uary  a  truthful  man  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do;  Judge  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  testified  here  as  to  what  we  believe  to  be 
the  facts. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are  the  facts  as  he  understands  them.  As  I 
told  you  before,  the  question  of  costs  of  a  thing  depends  entirely  upon 
your  bookkeeping. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  If  the 
cost  of  steel  rails  abroad— no;  steel  abroad,  because  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  steel  rails  particularly — if  the  cost  of  steel  abroad  has 
risen  as  the  cost  of  steel  here,  then  you  would  find  that  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  our  tariflp  plank  Judge  Gary^s  statement  was 
quite  true,  that  he  could  still  stand  free  trade  in  steel,  because  the  cost 
abroad  had  risen  as  it  has  risen  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  the  cost  has  risen  abroad,  and  that  the 
price  there  is  $28  up  to  $31  or  $32 ;  $31, 1  think,  was  the  highest.  He 
put  it  at  $31  and  some  odd  figure.    That  is  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Is  not  that  confirming  just  what  i  told  you,  that 
you  have  nothing  to  dread  from  free  traae  in  steel? 

The  Chairman.  In  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  yes;  if  they  were 
all  sold  at  $31,  but  some  of  them  sell  them  at  $25  and  $2G. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  know  anj  business  in  the  world  where 
every  dealer  sells  alike  at  a  like  price? 

The  Chairman.  Yes :  steel  seems  to  now.  For  the  last  two  years 
in  this  country  it  sells  tor  the  same  price,  $28,  but  abroad  it  has  been 
selling  all  the  way  from  $20  to  $31,  according  to  the  demand  and 
supply. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  and  very  often  a  manufacturer  would  ve^ 
often  sell  at  a  low  price  in  order  to  keep  his  workmen  employed.  K 
he  is  a  wise  man,  he  would  never  cease  to  keep  his  men  working,  even 
at  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  comes  in  here  and  gives  the  figures 
from  his  books,  and  he  gives  instances  where  he  has  sold  it,  and  all 
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that  sort  of  thing,  and  he  says  he  has  sold  at  a  loss  of  $1  a  ton  on 
sted  sold  abroad.  He  says  that  was  a  big  loss,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
but  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  steel  company,  because  it  enables  hun 
to  keep  his  plant  running. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  venture  a  suggestion  that  you  should  send  for  Mr, 
Felton  again  and  ask  him  if  he  agrees  with  Judge  Gary. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  what? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  he  agrees  with  Judge  Gary.  The  details  of  this 
thing  you  are  not  interested  in.  It  is  the  broad  general  question,  Is  it 
allowable  any  longer  to  tax  the  consumer  and  make  him  pay  a  hi'^her 
price  than  he  would  otherwise  have  to  pay?  Because  that  is  the  only 
result  of  protection. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  tax  the  consumer  if  you  can 
show  that  they  can  compete  and  get,  as  you  say,  a  reasonable  profit 
here  and  a  reasonable  profit  there.  It  is  not  justifiable  to  tax  the  con- 
sumer under  such  conditions.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  But  what 
we  want  to  know  is  whether  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  Judge  Gary's  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  reason  we  have  you  here.  We  have 
Judge  Gary's  testimony,  and  it  would  seem  to  show  that  we  could  not 
place  steel  rails  on  the  free  list  without  injury  to  American  industry. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me.  About  half  of  the  American  industries 
would  not  be  injured,  he  said.  He  can  stand  it  on  half  the  product  of 
American  industry. 

The  Chairman.  He  says  he  could  not  stand  it  unless  he  reduced  the 
price  to  his  workmen.    He  made  that  plain  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  recall  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  lawyer,  Gary,  is  equally  adroit  in  calling  in  the 
workmen.  But  he  did  not  make  that  remark  in  reference  to  steel, 
but  to  tin  plate,  and  I  agree  with  him  as  to  that.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  refer  to  Judge  Gary,  whom  you  referred 
to  a  moment  ago  as  being  a  truthful  witness,  as  being  a  lawyer.  My 
experience  has  been  that  lawyers  are  as  truthful  as  other  men.  Now 
you  are  taking  a  fling  at  lawyers. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  I  take  it  that  a  lawyer  in  defending  his  own 
cause  makes  the  best  statement  he  can  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  and  you  say  he  is  a  truthful  man? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  question  of  his  being  a  lawyer  or  a  manu- 
facturer does  not  enter  into  that  question  at  all. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  it  does  not ;  but  if  you  are  speaking  for  your 
own  cause  I  think  a  man  is  justified  in  making  the  best  statement  he 
can,  especially  since  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment  for  him  to  have. 

The  Chairman.  Even  if  it  conflicts  with  the  truth  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  say  that  his  judgment  was  for 
the  future,  what  would  be  in  the  future.  My  judgment  is  entirely 
the  reverse. 

Mr.  Dalzelx,.  You  would  tell  us,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  we  can  not  get 
truthful  figures  as  to  the  manufacture  of  steel  from  steel  manufac- 
turers.    Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  those  figures  that  you 
can  rely  upon,  because  there  are  different  costs  in  different  works,  and 
because  there  are  different  ways  of  making  up  costs. 
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The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  them  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.    I  could  not  pretend  to  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  could  you  go  to  work  and  say  what  a 
tariflF  should  be  if  you  can  not  get  the  figures  as  to  what  the  cost 
would  be? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  should  judge  of  my  general  knowledge  of 
the  steel  business  and  what  the  people  in  the  steel  business  admit. 
Judge  Gary  did  not  make  that  statement  for  the  first  time.  He  made 
that  statement  long  before  I  wrote  my  article,  and  there  are  others 
that  I  have  conversed  with,  and  it  has  passed  as  a  matter  of  general 
acceptance. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  According  to  you,  Judge  Gary  is  not  reliable.  He  is 
an  interested  man. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  reliable;  he  is  an  interested  man.  He  is  not 
reliable,  nor  is  any  man  who  is  interested,  for  estimating  future 
effects;  and  he  only  estimated  generally  and  f^ave  you  his  judgment  of 
future  effects  as  to  free  trade,  that  it  might  injure. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  talking  about  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining figures,  you  apply,  as  I  understand  it,  your  own  experience  in 
the  steel  trade  to  these  reports  that  have  been  published  by  the  steel 
company,  and  upon  these  two  premises  you  base  your  conclusions  as 
to  the  power  of  this  industry  to  get  along  without  protection? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  partly  so;  but,  really,  I  must  say,  more  upon 
Judge  Gary's  statement  than  these  figure^. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  Judge  Gary's  statement  here  under  oath? 
You  are  referring  to  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  with  reference  to  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  reliable  figures,  you  mentioned  once  or  twice  the  ca- 
pacity of  bookkeepers  to  distribute  expenses  into  various  channels 
and  by  the  multiplication  of  them  magnify  costs  before  the  raw  ma- 
terial reaches  the  mill.  Nowj  with  reference  to  ore  especially,  I  think 
you  said  that  Mr.  Schwab,  in  estimating  the  increased  cost  of  oreL 
took  its  value  in  the  market  and  not  its  cost  to  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  believe.  He  does  not  take  the  cost 
of  ore  as  the  United  States  Steel  Company  could  mine  it  from  the 
same  mines  that  we  mined  it  when  we  made  the  cheap  steel. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  to  say,  in  estimating  the  cost  of  ore,  Mr. 
Schwab,  in  your  judgment — and  this  would  account  for  the  large 
difference  in  various  statements  of  what  the  ore  costs  the  company — 
he  took  the  value  of  the  ore  in  the  open  markets  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Schwab  states  that  to  you  frankly.  He  does 
not  misrepresent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  the  advance  in  the  value  of  ore,  as  distin- 
guished from  its  cost  to  the  company,  is  what? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  I  can  not  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  advanced  enormously? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  the  recent  purchases  of  ore  have  advanced 
enormously;  and  also  abroad,  gentlemen,  you  neglect  half  the  case  if 
you  neglect  this. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  trying  to  find  out  from 
Mr.  Felton  that  very  fact  when  he  spoke  of  the  advance  in  the  cost 
of  his  material.    I  tried  to  find  out  whether  there  was  a  correspond- 
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ing  advance  in  the  cost  of  materials  to  the  foreign  producers,  and  I 
must  say  I  made  but  little  headway.  Arc  you  able  to  enlighten  us 
upon  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  as  to  the  exact  figures,  but  as  to  the  general 
facts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Approximately? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  because  I  was  going  to  repeat  that  I  do  not 
know  what  Britain  is  going  to  do  for  ore  in  a  few  years  from  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  judging  from  the  general  conditions  of  sup- 
ply— and  we  were  told  there  was  no  particular  diifference  in  the  labor 
conditions — the  cost,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  have  advanced 
proportionately  abroad  as  it  has  advanced  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  my  opinion,  that  the  costs  have  advanced, 
from  all  that  I  hear. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  therefore,  so  far  as  protection  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  justification  for  a  protective  tax  based  on  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials out  of  which  steel  is  manufactured? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  according  to  the  definition  of  the  Republican 
tariff  plank. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  as  familiar  with  that  document  as  some  of 
the  other  gentlemen  present.  [Laughter.]  I  was  asking  as  to  the 
particular  lines  of  policy  you  indicated  a  moment  ago. 
^  Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  you  must  take  the  difference  in  cost  on  both 
sides.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  stated  that  I  was  quite  sure  that  if  a 
commission  were  appointed  to  stajr  at  the  mills  for  a  month  on  the 
other  side,  the  first  mill  in  Britain  and  the  first  mill  in  America 
would  be  the  one  at  Pittsburg,  if  a  disinterested  expert  who  knows 
the  steel  business  was  sworn  to  give  you  the  exact  cost  and  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  put  on^  in  what  it  costs  to-day  and  gives 
credit  to  its  subsidiary  companies — its  coke  works,  its  ore  works,  its 
railways,  and  everything  that  it  has  subsidiary — the  result  would  be 
that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  abroad  would  be  slightly  greater  than  it 
is  here.  That  leaves  naturally  the  tariff  in  favor  of  the  home  pro- 
ducer, because  they  have  to  transport  the  steel  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab,  or  Mr.  Carnegie — excuse  me — 
when  you  were  asked  a  question  about  the  letter  that  Mr.  Schwab 
wrote  in  1898  or  1899,  you  said  you  would  like  to  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  that  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Schwab  having 
stated  that  it  was  written  under  circumstances  that  induced  him  to 
minimize  the  cost  so  far  as  he  could,  consistent  with  the  truth. 
Would  vou  mind  stating  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  not,  Mr.  McCormack.  I  was  abroad 
•  when  that  letter  was  written,  and  I  never  saw  it  until  my  eyes  inad- 
vertently fell  upon  it  the  other  day,  and  I  read  it,  and  I  knew  he 
told  the  exact  truth.  Mr.  Schwab  afterwards  called  to  see  me  on  a 
matter  of  business,  or  friendship,  or  both  combined,  and  I  just  told 
him,  "Why  did  you  gratuitously  say  that  that  was  written  under 
conditions  that  implied  that  you  were  under  pressure  and  were 
not  a  free  agent?"  And  he  said,  "That  was  a  piece  of  folly,  and  I 
am  sorry  that  I  did  it."  That  is  quite  true,  gentlemen.  Mr.  Schwab 
has  told  you  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  you  would  like  to  state  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  written.    You  have  stated  now  what  Mr.  Schwab 
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said  about  it.    Are  there  any  circiinistanees  that  you  eare  to  speak 
al)out^ 

Mr.  Carnec.ie.  He  said  it  was  written  to  parties  who  were  talking 
about  buying  the  steel  works. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in 
yoyr  judgment  the  only  effect  of  protection  to  this  industry  now  is 
to  encourage  the  producers  to  rely  upon  the  tariff  for  their  profits, 
instead  of  upon  improvements  in  the  trade  and  in  the  methods  of 
production? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  tendency  in  all  combinations,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  undoubtedly  true? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Undoubtedly  true. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  what  you  contend  for  now  in  this  testimony 
is  that  a  condition  has  been  reached  in  the  production  of  this  com- 
modity where  the  producers  should  be  put  to  the  development  of 
their  sliill  and  capacity  for  profits,  and  not  to  trust  at  all  to  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe  that  would  be  best  for  the  American 
public;  for  our  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  would  be  better  for  our  country  in  the  way  of 
increasing  the  volume  and  value  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  to  incivase  the  volume  of  the  product  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  more  human  hands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And.  therefore  it  would  operate  to  stimulate  the 
rate  of  wages? 

Mr.  Ca-rnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Several  gentlemen  here,  when  discussing  the  matter 
of  decreasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  expressed  doubt  whether  that 
would  stimulate  consumption.  In  your  experience  of  the  trade  have 
you  not  found  that  every  reduction  in  the  cost  stimulatjes  the  de- 
mand for  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  truism. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  had  always  supposed  so,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
questioned  here,  under  oath,  bv  several  witnesses,  whether  the  decrease 
in  the  cost  of  the  commodity  would  stimulate  the  production. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  imagine  an  intelligent  man  doubting  that 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  asked  you  to  testify  as  to  that  in  the  indus- 
try you  have  been  connected  with  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  has  been  a  grave  objection  to  the  policy  that 
has  been  pursued  in  not  reducing  prices  in  the  recent  panic.  Now,  I  . 
am  one  political  economist  who  has  followed  the  other  plan.  I 
wanted  to  keep  all  our  men  employed.  I  think  the  greatest  loss  an 
employer  can  make  is  to  part  with  his  good  men.  We  had  such  an 
organization  of  men  in  our  works  that  I  think  never  has  been  equaled 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  wanted  not  only  the  best  workmen, 
but  we  wanted  the  best  American  citizens.  We  had  very  strict  rules. 
One  man  on  duty  the  worse  for  liquor  was  suspended  for  sixty  days. 
For  a  second  offense  he  was  suspended  three  months.  On  a  third 
offense  we  shook  him  by  the  hand  and  said  "  Good-by." 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  may  be  said  to  have  shaken  him  altogether. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  Now,  I  was  going  to  say  this:  When  the 
recent  panic  came  tlie  policy  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  would 
have  been  to  reduce  prices  enormously,  and  it  would  have  stimulated 
the  capitalist,  who  is  the  shrewd  man  and  the  valuable  man  in  the 
country.  The  man  who  has  money  during  a  panic  is  the  wise  and 
valuable  citizen 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Such  as  we  see  before  us  now 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  you;  the  same  to  you.  fLauffhter.]  And 
the  result  would  have  been  that  if  a  man  wished  to  build  a  skyscraper 
on  his  property  in  New  York  he  would  have  said,  "  Here  is  a  chance 
for  me.  Here  is  a  bargain.  I  will  build  now."  And  that  would  have 
employed  labor.  And  the  same  thing  would  have  been  the  result  in 
every  city  in  the  United  States,  and  we  would  have  run  our  works — 
I  judge  from  the  past — and  kept  our  men  employed. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  want  you  to  testify  from  tne  past,  from  your  own 
experience,  as  distinguished  from  speculations.  Any  man  may  in- 
dulge in  speculations  on  an  economic  proposition.  Did  you  ever  find 
yourself,  during  your  experience  as  a  steel  producer,  confronted  with 
a  situation  where  there  was  a  depression  of  industry,  and  met  it  by 
reducing  the  price  ?     And  if  so,  what  was  the  result  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  did. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Insert  that  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  I  was  in  business  to-day  again,  I  would  not 
change  that  policy  for  anything,  so  satisfactory  has  been  its  results. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  were  in  business  to-day  as  a  steel  producer, 
when  the  demand  for  steel  slackened,  would  you  stimulate  it  by  re- 
ducing the  price? 

JMr.  Carnegie.  I  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And,  judging  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  that 
would  inevitably  result  in  increasing  the  demand? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judge  Gary,  among  other  subjects  that  he  enlight- 
ened us  upon,  discussed  his  relations  with  the  otner  corporations,  and 
in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  whether  there  was  a  general  agreement 
among  them,  he  stated  that  there  was  no  specific  agreement  in  the 
sensi»  of  a  treaty  or  bargain  or  even  understanding  reduced  to  words, 
expn\ssed  or  implied;  but,  by  some  process  which  he  failed  to  descril)e, 
before  he  got  into  the  business  a  figin*e  was  fixed,  and  that  figure  has 
remained  fixed  ever  since;  that  it  was  threatened  at  one  time  after 
181)9  by  yourself;  you  announced  a  pur{)()se  to  build  some  new  works, 
and  that  purpose  on  your  pait  led  to  apprehensions  that  the  ])rice  of 
$28  a  ton  might  be  reduced,  and  the  desire  to  avert  that  possibility 
was  the  moving  cause  in  the  bringing  al)out  of  the  stwl  combination 
known  as  the  "United  States  Steel  Corporation."  lie  testified  to 
that,  and  so  stated  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  you  are  entirely  mistaken, 
Mr.  Cockran.  The  increase  was  not  made  until  after  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  was  formed. 

Mr.  Cockran,  You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hill.  The  price  of  $28  was 
fixed  in  1899. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  was  the  steel  corporation  formed  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  1898.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie,  Mr.  Schwab  testi- 
fied that  they  jumped  in  one  year  from  $14  to  $28. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  Oh,  no.  Look  at  your  figures.  You  will  find  no 
such  fiffures. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  think  you  will  find  in  1898  the  price  was  $20,  but 
in  competition  they  went  down  to  $17  or  $18,  and  tnen  they  got  tilled 
of  that  fight  and  went  back  to  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  got  your  figures  reversed. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  went  back  to  $28  before  the  steel  trust  was 
formed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  1897  it  was  $20;  in  1898  it  was  $12. 

Mr.  Randell.  Competition  brought  it  down,  and  they  went  back 
to  that  before  the  steel  company  was  organized. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  My  statement  agrees  with  your  recollection,  does  it 
not,  Mr.  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  in  figures  again.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  know  I  am,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  look  how  befogged  you  get.  [Laughter.] 
These  men  are  trying  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  they  talk  in  languages 
which  you  do  not  understand.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  you  would  listen  to  that  sug- 
gestion or  remark  from  me.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie,  Judge  Gary  stated  that  the  various 
companies  sold  at  that  price.  He  described  them  as  competitors, 
and  m  answer  to  my  question  whether  these  men  were  his  coippetitors 
because  he  tolerated  them  as  such,  he  said  that  was  so;  that  he  could 
drive  them  out  of  business  if  they  went  into  competition  that  he 
considered  unfair  or  objectionable. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  question  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Gary.     It  is  a  speculation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  your  judgment  agree  with  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  very  far  from  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  they  are  combined  to  agree  upon  the  price,  it  is 
your  judgment  that  that  combination  is  the  result  of  independent 
minds  getting  together,  and  not  the  result  of  any  coercion  on  the  part 
of  the  steel  company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  speaking  now  of  steel  rails? 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  I  am  speaking  of  steel  production  generally. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  generally ;  here  is  the  judgment  again.  It  is 
not  a  matter  of  fact.  My  judgment  is  that  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  the  Cambria  Iron  Company,  and  the  Lackawanna  Com- 
pany could  approach  so  nearly  to  the  cost  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Company  that  I  would  begin  to  fear  for  the  value  of  my  bonds. 
I  have  stated  that  once. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  that  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to.  You  speak  of  Judge  Gary  and  other  persons  being  in- 
terested. You  yourself  are  an  interested  party  in  the  solvency  of  the 
steel  company,  are  vou  not — deeply  interested  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  sir,  I  consider  the  steel  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  so  much  more  secure  than  any  other  bonds  I 
could  get,  short  of  the  United  States,  that  I  have  provided  for  those 
dependent  upon  me  by  these  bonds.  I  can  not  answer  any  more 
particularly  than  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  believe  these  securities  would  not  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  imperiled  if  steel  were  put  on  the  free  list  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  it 
would  be  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  steel  company,  and  especially 
for  the  position  our  countrv  would  occupy  as  a  steel  manufacturer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  I  asked  Judge  Gary  also  in  his  testimony  where 
he  stated  that  in  his  judgment  his  company  could  drive  his  competitors 
out  of  business — I  asked  him  if  his  power  to  do  that  rested  upon  their 
control  of  the  ore  supply,  and  he  said  it  did;  and  I  asked  him,  in 
addition,  if  the  markets  of  the  world,  the  supply  of  ore  throughout 
the  world,  were  open  to  his  competitors,  if  they  would  not  then  be  in 
a  position  to  maintain  competition,  no  matter  what  the  steel  company 
did,  and  he  answered  that  they  would.  Do  you  agi*ee  with  him  in 
that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  agree  in  the  latter  part  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  immediately  they  had  enough  to  go  on,  but 
that  the  ultimate  supply  of  ore  in  the  country  was  m  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  purchased  a  great  deal  of  ore.  I  saw  this  com- 
inff,  and 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  read  his  exact  language,  Mr.  Carnegie.  I 
asked  him  about  the  eflFect  of  this  control  of  the  ore  supply,  whether 
bv  reason  of  it  his  companjr  could  not  drive  others  out  of  competition 
if  they  wanted  to.  He  said,  "  Yes ; "  and  then  I  said,  "  You  prac- 
tically do  control  the  ore  supply  of  the  country?"  Mr.  Gary  replied, 
"No;  not  now;  not  for  the  immediate  future."  Then  I  asked  him> 
"  Well,  the  ultimate  supply?"  and  he  answered,  "  Yes;  I  think  so — 
that  is,  pretty  nearly.  It  is  not  absolute  control."  Then  I  asked  him 
whether  it  was  sufficient  to  put  the  competitor  somewhat  at  his  mercy, 
and  he  agreed  with  me.     Then  I  put  thi?;  question 

This  is  not  the  only  supply  of  the  world,  by  any  means,  Is  it? 

Mr.  Gary.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  ('ocKRAN.  So  if  the  supply  of  the  world  were  open  to  these  competitors^ 
and  with  the  advantage  of  cheap  transportation  by  water,  which  you  described 
a  short  time  ago,  they  might  be  able  to  make  a  stand  for  life  and  liberty? 

Mr.  Gaby.  If  you  remove  the  duty  from  ore  alone,  and  it  remains  so,  no 
doubt  that  you  would  protect  the  people  here  who  will  in  the  future  have  to  buy 
their  ore  against  a  possible  oppression  on  the  part  of  our  corporation.  That  la 
your  ijuestlon,  only  in  my  words. 

Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  may  have  ore  when  tlie  United  States 
Steel  Company  may  be  short  of  it. 

But  let  me  again  point  out.  What  have  we  to  do  with  the  future? 
Is  not  this  commission  appointed  to'  legislate  under  the  conditions 
of  to-day?  Judge  Gary  may  be  Avrong  or  he  may  be  right.  You 
may  to-morrow  get  a  telegram  that  a  lode  of  ore  has  been  found  in 
the  Northwest  exceeding  any  that  we  have  now.  This  country  has 
not  been  explored.  I  know  several  parties  now  with  men  searching 
everywhere  for  ore.  I  met  one  the  other  day.  He  told  me  that  he 
had  discovered  three  pockets  of  ore.  The  one  was  sure  for  6,000,000, 
and  he  thought  the  other  would  be  enormously  greater.  I  myself 
lent  a  professional  man  money — he  was  a  great  geologist — I  lent 
him  money,  and  he  is  exploring  for  ore.    If  you  are  going  to  leave 
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the  present  and  legislate  for  the  future,  why,  you  are  liable  to  mis- 
lead the  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  Mr.  Carnegie 

Mr.  Cabneoie.  One  moment  more.  If  our  steel  industry  is  ever 
imperiled,  how  easy  for  Congress  to  put  on  the  duty  again. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Judging  by  the  past,  nothing  would  be  easier,  Mr. 
Carnegie.  The  easiest  thing  in  this  country,  seems  to  be  to  get  a  duty 
imposed.  Now,  let  me  put  this  question  to  )  ou :  It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  that  you  believe  it  would  wonderfully  improve  the 
condition  of  the  steel  industry  if  ore  and  all  other  elements  were 
admitted  duty  free? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do,  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  believe  it  would  not  hurt  any  industry  to-day? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  believe.it  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  article 
and  stimulate  consumption? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  lessen  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cle much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  put  it  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  because  I  assure  you  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Europje  to  compete  successfully  with  the  home  producer  of  steel. 
That  is  my  deliberate  opinion. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Suppose  the  tariff  be  removed  now,  because,  after 
all,  the  effect  on  the  consumer  is  the  thing  we  are  interested  in  here. 
Do  you  mean  to  say  if  the  tariff  was  reduced  or  this  article  put  on  the 
free  list  it  would  not  reduce  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  McCormack,  no.    Once  more  let  me  say 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Such  is  fame.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  wish  I  could  join  in  the  laugh.  What  was  the 
laugh? 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  laugh  was  that  you  had  promoted  me  to  a  Mack. 
That  was  the  laugh.  You  promoted  me  to  McCormack.  I  am  enti- 
tled rather  to  an  O  than  to  a  Mack.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  may  be  Scotch  and  Irish. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  I  am  Irish  only.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  the  same  reason  for  claiming  you  as  a 
Scotchman  as  there  was  for  the  Scotchman  to  claim  Shakespeare.  An 
Englishman  who  was  visiting  a  Scotchman  said  to  him :  "  You  have 
claimed  everybody  who  is  great  from  Chaucer  down.  You  will  be 
claiming  Shakespeare  for  a  Scotchman  next."  The  Scotchman  said, 
"There  is  a  prima  facie  case  for  that;  ye'U  allow  he  had  intellect 
enough."     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  you  called  him  Micawber.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Because  something  has  at  last  turned  up.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  not  known  Mr.  Cockran  all  my  life,  but  I 
have  known  him  almost  as  long  as  I  have  known  you,  Mr.  Dalzell. 
There  is  intellect  enough  there.  [Laughter.]  You  have  derived  a 
mistaken  impression  of  my  views  if  you  thought  that  under  free  trade 
the  foreign  produa^r  could  compete  with  the  American  in  the  home 
market. 

Mr.  Cockran.  My  question  was  whether  the  American  would  not 
reduce  the  price  of  steel  and  allow  tlie  consumer  to  get  a  cheaper 
article,  and  therefore  the  industry  would  be  stimulated. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  The  steel  combination  could  not  raise  its  prices  so 
high  to  the  consumer  if  we  had  free  trade  with  the  world.  Now,  that 
is  all  that  I  can  say. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  net  result  of  your  testimony  is  that  by 
placing  this  article  on  the  free  list  the  cost  of  it  would  be  reduced  to 
the  consumer,  the  amount  of  the  production  would  be  largely  in- 
creased, and  therefore  the  number  of  human  hands  employed  in  the 
industry  would  be  increased  also.  That  is  what  .you  would  expect 
from  the  reduction  of  this  duty  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  not  quite,  Mr.  Cockran.  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  opinion  is  this :  That  if  there  were  free  trade  to-morrow  be- 
tween the  world  and  America  in  steel,  it  would  affect  the  home  steel 
manufacturer  very  slightly,  indeed.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  world 
to  compete  with  the  home  producer.  But  I  agree  with  the  President- 
elect that  the  effect  of  a  tariff  is  to  render  easier  combinations  raising 
tlieir  prices  to  an  excessive  degree,  beyond  what  they  could  do  under 
free  trade. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  an  abstraction,  Mr.  Carnegie.  What  I  want 
to  get  at  is — if  you  will  excuse  me  for  pressing  Uie  question — ^your 
view  of  the  reduction  or  abolition  of  tariff  duties  on  this  particular 
article,  judging  by  your  experience.  Do  you  feel  that  if  the  article 
was  put  on  the  free  list,  it  would  lessen  the  price  to  the  consumer, 
thus  increasing  the  use  of  it  and  widening  the  demand  for  wages? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  answer  the  first  part 
of  the  question  first.  He  has  askeayou  in  another  question  whether 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  steel  would  reduce  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  already  answered  that.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  it.  The  steel  combination  might  conclude  it  is  best  ])oIicy  to 
continue  the  low  price  on  rails,  or  to  make  a  low  ])rice  on  rails;  but 
what  the  law  would  effectually  guard  against  is  their  raising  the  price 
of  rails  as  high  as  with  a  tariff  they  could  evidently  raise  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  are  evidently  doing  it  now.  According  to  your 
judgment,  they  must  be  doing  that  now.  If  the  cost  of  producing 
steel  rails  is  as  low  as  you  believe  it  to  be,  then  the  price  oi  $28  a  ton 
is  an  excessive  price. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  can  not  agree  with  you  there.  If  you  will 
allow  me  to  explain,  to  get  all  the  truth 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes:  I  want  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  that  agreement  between  the  rail- 
road companies  and  the  producer  is  in  every  resnect  admirable, 

Mr.  Cockran,  The  railway  companies  and  the  producer? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  in  every  respect  admirable.  Now,  I  said 
in  a  letter  in  regard  to  combinations  and  interstate  commerce — I  insist 
on  that  as  being  an  exception — the  railroad  companies  in  this  country 
have  mills  upon  their  own  lines,  and  they  wish  to  distribute  the  rnil 
orders  fairly  among  the  various  makers,  and  they  have  agreed  with 
the  steel  people  that  $28  a  ton  was  a  fair  price.  They  get  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  from  the  manufacturers.  They  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  out  of  them,  and  they  have  given  them  a  fair  price,  you  might 
say  a  liberal  price;  but  I  do  not  i-eally  think  it  is  not  a  fair  price 
for  both  parties.     Now,  the  manufacturers  accept  from  the  railroad 
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companies  the  portions  which  they  think  proper  to  give  to  each  of 
them.  Therefore  there  is  no  competition ;  and  it  is  an  arrangement 
which  I  pronounce  admirable  in  every  respect,  fair  to  the  consumer 
and  fair  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  your  theory  is  to  be  believed  as  to  the  cost  of 
steel  rails,  since  it  varies  so  widely  from  Mr.  Schwab's  conception  of 
it,  it  is  plain  that  $28  a  ton  would  yield  to  both  of  you  a  different  rate 
of  prom;.  You  assume  that  steel  rails  could  be  made  at  the  outside 
at  $18.    Is  not  that  what  you  figure  it  would  cost? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  have  never  made  a  statement  in 
regard  to  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  ;  but  you  said  this,  and  it  must  mean  something, 
that  the  cost  of  $22  or  $21  was  too  high,  and  you  said  that  in  such  a 
way  as  indicated  the  belief  that  it  was  very  much  too  high. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Carnegie  express  any  opinion  as 
to  the  cost  of  steel  rails  at  all. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  Mr.  Carnegie  smiled  at  least,  audibly,  at 
our  acceptance  of  Mr.  Schwab's  figure. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Cockran,  please  do  not  interpret  my  smile.  I 
am  a  bom  laugher,  and  I  have  laughed  all  through  my  life,  and  con- 
fronted all  the  troubles  of  life  with  laughter.  I  have  escaped  a  great 
many  troubles  by  laughing,  and  I  would  not  lose  that  little  faculty 
for  anything. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Besides  that,  the  stenographer  can  not  get  your  smile 
down.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  whether  you  would  con- 
sider $22  too  much  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  say  anything  about  it.  I  told  you  over 
and  over  and  over  again  that  I  would  not  sit  and  figure  on  these  costs 
and  hear  the  testimony  for  anything  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  when  you 
expressed  doubt,  as  I  understood,  of  these  costs  and  figures — the  co5^ 
of  conversion  for  instance — that  $7.50  is  too  high?  Did  you  not 
state  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  question  that,  and  thought  it  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  it  was  a  mistake 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  is  a  mistake.  It  is  sur- 
prising to  me;  it  is  surprising  that  that  should  be  so  much. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see.  So,  then,  you  do  not  undertake  to  sav  that  in 
your  judgment  this  cost  of  steel  rails,  as  stated  by  the  chairman,  is 
too  high  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  investigate  that  subject  before  forming  an 
opinion;  before  entering  a  judgment  I  would  investigate  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  all  this  testimony  that  you 
give  before  us  is  nothing  but  an  adjuration  to  this  committee  to  look 
S)  their  figures? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  doing  that,  I  am  glad. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  succeeded  in  doing  that 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  in  the  reports  that  in  the  last  decade, 
although  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  has  nearly 
doubled,  the  production  of  Germany  has  increased  from  a  third  to  a 

Quarter,  and  the  production  in  England  has  practically  stood  still. 
Jan  you  give  us  the  reasons  for  that  condition  in  the  English  market? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Here  is  another  opinion  that  I  have  to  express  upon 
this  subject:  You  see,  I  may  be  right  or  I  may  be  wrong 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  just  stated  that  at  Skibo  you  talked  with 
English  producers.    I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe  I  can  explain  that.  1  believe  I  have  told 
you  that  in  my  opinion  Great  Britain  has  reached  Uie  apex  of  its 
manufactures;  that  its  coal  is  dearer  as  it  is  getting  deeper,  and  its 
supply  of  ore  is  getting  low  to  a  de^ee;  and  that  accounts  for  Britain 
not  manufacturing  more  steel,  and  it  accounts  for  Germany  manufac- 
turing more.  Germany  has  had  a  great  increase  of  population.  She 
is  developing  her  manufactures.  She  has  60,000,000  of  people,  as 
against  Great  Britain's  40,000,000,  and  she  has  increased  her  steel 
production. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  any  large  percentage  of  British  ore  brought 
from  Spain  at  this  time  to  be  used  in  manufactures? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  I  am  now  telling  what  I  hear. 
I  have  not  personally  investigated  it,  and  yet  I  believe  that  the  im- 
pressions I  nave  received  are  correct  The  ore  is  getting  of  less  value 
and  with  less  iron  in  it,  and  the  mines,  I  am  told,  are  failing  in 
their  supply. 

Mri  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  cost  to  the  British  manu- 
facturer is  to  bring  the  Spanish  ore  to  the  furnace? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Carnegie,  anything  about  the 
development  of  Norwegian  ores? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  In  an  article  written  for  the  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  I  think  I  have  said  that.it  is  a  matter  of  the 
gravest  importance  that  these  Norwegian  ores  should  be  found  as 
expected.  1  should  say  this,  that  I  have  read  a  recent  report  of  the 
company  called  the  Blundenberg  Company,  and  I  find  it  most  dis- 
appointing. It  is  to  be  reconstructed  and  recapitalized,  and  so  far 
it  has  not  been  a  success. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  these  Norwegian  ores  far  from  the  coast,  or 
are  they  on  the  coast  line? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  some  of  them  are  some  distance  from  the 
coast — eighty-odd  miles.  I  think  some  are  that  are  now  worked  for 
Germany — for  Germany,  even,  is  compelled  to  go  to  those  sources  of 
supply  and  to  put  on  boats  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible,  when  the  English 
ore  mines  play  out,  for  them  to  obtain  or  ship  a  supply  of  ore  from 
the  Norwegian  banks? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  From  what  I  have  told  you,  you  will  yourself  see 
that  it  is  wholly  problematical.  The  prospects  are  not  as  good  as 
they  were. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  your  judgment,  then,  we  are  not  threatened 
with  cheaper  Norwegian  ores  in  English  furnaces? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  on  the  contrary 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  relation  of  ore  and  coal  supplies 
in  Germany;  from  your  investigation  of  these  matters  is  the  coal 
and  ore  supply  near  the  furnaces,  or  do  they  have  a  long  distance  to 
haul? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  be  excused  from  spealcing  of  Germany.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  give  it  the  study  that  I  made  elsewhere. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Inasmuch  as  you  have  traveled  there,  I  thought 
perhaps  you  had  made  an  investigation. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Em- 
peror at  Kiel  and  of  having  a  talk  with  him.  He  is  also  a  laughing 
man.    But  I  did  not  go  into  the  ore  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Schwab  made  a  very  important  statement 
iere  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  thmk  the  labor  cost 
9n  the  iron  or  steel  or  pig  iron  was  greater  here  than  in  England, 
but  that  the  difference  that  existed  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican laborer  could  produce  a  larger  amount;  the  greater  productive 
capacity  was  due  to  improved  machinery  in  the  plants  and  in  the 
furnaces.    Do  you  agree  with  him  in  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Decidedly.    I  agree  with  him  fullv. 

Mr.  Underwood.  He  also  said  that  the  cost  of  making  a  pig-iron  or 
steel  plant  in  England  was  more  than  double,  at  least,  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  same  plant  in  this  country.  I  believe  he  said  it  cost  a 
third  m  England  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  building  a  modem 
furnace  or  steel  plant  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  mean  that  the  cost  of  the  furnace  abroad  was 
one-third  of  the  cost  of  it  here? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  that  is  what  he  said.  What  is  your  informa- 
tion in  reference  to  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  none;  but  I  think,  when  you  speak  of  fur- 
naces, you  are  getting  into  another  trouble  about  costs.  You  can  buy 
ft  horse  for  $100,  and  another  you  can  not  buy  for  $1,000.  You  can 
build  a  furnace  for  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  it  would 
be  a  much  dearer  furnace,  perhaps,  than  the  one  you  paid  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand ;  but  I  want  to  know  whether,  under 
the  conditions,  our  steel  plants  require  more  capital  and  investment  to 
produce  the  same  tonnage  than  they  do  in  an  English  furnace. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  say  that  was  highly  probable;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  us  the  difference? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir;  I  can  not.  Our  furnaces  in  America — 
every  year  or  two  we  build  them  bigger  and  bigger  and  make  a 
cheaper  product  in  consequence. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  accounts  for  the  additional  cost? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Largely.  Now,  good-by,  Mr.  Cockran,  and  good-by, 
Mr.  Underwood.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  expressed  some  opinion  in  answer 
to  the  question  of  Mr.  Cockran  about  our  future  supply  of  ore.  What 
was  your  opinion  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Whose  ore? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Cockran  asked  you  something  about  our  future 
supply  of  iron  ore.    I  do  not  recall  what  your  answer  was. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  answer  is,  that  any  man  who  can  see  into  the 
future  I  should  like  to  get  him  to  tell  me. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  not  anticipating  any  early  exhaustion  of  our 
ore  supply? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  you  said  before  the  conservation  congress 
that  seventy  years  from  now  we  would  have  no  ores. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  said  first-class  ores.  That 
is  a  very  different  proposition. 
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Mr.  Dalzell.  I  am  not  informed.    I  was  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  said,  Mr.  Dalzell.  that  would  oe  the  case  if  our 
rate  of  increase  continued  as  it  had  been  doing,  which  is  at  the  ex- 
traordinary speed  of  doubling  every  ten  years.  You  see,  if  we  used 
100,000,000  tons  in  1900,  we  would  use  200,000,000  tons  in  1910;  we 
would  use  400,000,000  tons  in  1920,  and  we  would  use  800,000,000  tons 
in  1930;  that  is,  at  the  rate  at  which  we  are  going;  and  in  my  opinion 
it  would  be  grossly  misleading. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  you  think  we  are  going  at  that  rate  that  you  now 
describe,  in  seventy  years  from  now  we  would  have  exhausted  our 
hiffli-grade  ores? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  seven- 
teen years  from  now  England,  Britain,  will  be  just  where  we  would 
be  in  seventy  years,  with  this  difference:  Britain  will  have  no  ores 
whatever. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  speaking  of  seventy  years,  not  seventeeu 
years,  as  Mr.  Underwood  understands,  I  believe  f 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  that  needs  revision.  Seven  or  eight  years 
ago  I  made  an  estimate  that,  in  my  judgment,  there  were  only  two 
firms  making  steel  in  Britain  who  would  have  ore  in  twenty  years — 
that  is,  thirteen  years  from  now — who  would  have  ore  lasting  to  that 
time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  have  just  been  informed  that  I  did  not  state  your 
conservation  congress  opinion  correctly.  You  stated  forty  years  in- 
stead of  seventy  years. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  As  you  said  that  I  said  seventy  vears,  I  naturally 
thought  that  you  were  correct.  I  can  not  pretend  to  remember.  I 
took  your  own  figures. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  correct  my  own  figures,  because  they  were 
wrong. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  was  informed  that  you  stated  at  the  conservation 
congress  that  seventy  years  from  now  our  ore  would  be  exhausted. 
I  am  now  informed  that  you  stated  forty  years  from  now,  instead  of 
seventy  years,  so  I  did  not  pyt  my  question  correctly  in  the  first 
instance. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Whatever  I  stated  there  was  the  result  of  the  best 
expert  information  at  my  command.  Remember  that  is  first-class 
ores. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  just  wanted  the  fact,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Carnegie,  this  committee  is  called  upon  to  get 
information,  the  most  reliable  possible  or  obtainable,  and  to  prepare 
a  tariff  bill  to  present  to  Congress,  and  the  committee  is  aiming  to 
obtain  the  very  best  possible  information,  not  only  on  steel  and  iron, 
but  on  each  and  every  article  in  evcrj^  paragraph  in  the  bill.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  on  the  committee  to-day  who  is  interested  in 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  steel.  Therefore  we  must  rely 
upon  the  information  obtained  here  from  witnesses.  The  committee 
called  Mr.  Schwab.  He  came  here  and  readily  gave  information.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  had  such  a  world 
of  information  as  Mr.  Schwab. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  a  genius. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  met  a  man  more  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged  and  who  could 
give  such  detailed  statement  of  the  cost  from  the  raw  ore  in  the 
ground  to  the  finished  steel  as  Mr.  Schwab.  We  took  his  testimony 
and  are  weighing  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  Mr.  Gary  came  here  and 
gave  testimony.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man  in  the 
statement  which  he  made.  He  gave  his  testimony  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge.  You  have  referred  to  him  as  a  very  competent  and 
a  very-well  posted  man,  and  if  I  interpreted  your  Scotch  story  cor- 
rectly, you  intended  to  mean  that  he  was  a  very  "  slick  article  ?  " 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  no.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then,  I  stand  corrected.  I  do  not  speak  Scotch, 
but  some  man  whispered  in  my  ear  that  that  meant  in  English  "  a 
very  slick  article." 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest.  On  the  contrary,  it  means  one 
of  the  most  lovable  and  friendly  natures.  I  can  not  explain  exactly 
what  it  does  mean.  It  means  he  is  shrewd;  it  means  that  he  is 
deeply  interested  and  does  not  neglect  number  one,  and  yet  it  means 
that  he  has  such  a  delightful  and  sweet  nature,  yet  verv  shrewd. 
You  have  to  examine  closely  what  he  says.  [Laughter.]  Now,  that 
does  not  quite  give  it  to  you.  But  he  is  not  an  expert  in  steel ;  he  has 
to  get  his  figures  from  others;  then  comes  in  his  powers  of  generaliza- 
tion, which  tells  him  he  needs  no  tariflP  on  s,teel.  Judge  Gary  had  no 
intention  of  misrepresenting  the  conditions 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie  (continuing).  But  I  think  it  was  the  cleverest  dodge 
I  have  heard  of  in  pushing  his  weak  brethren  forward  to  invoke 
your  sympathy  for  them  and  not  on  his  accoimt,  not  for  the  world, 
to  forbear  abolishing  the  duties  on  steel.    He  can  stand  it,  but  his 

Eoor  brethren  [laughter] ;  for  their  sake  forbear.  I  have  stated  my 
onest  opinion.  Judge  Gary  makes  the  mistake  of  his  life  if  he  thinl^ 
that  he  can  compete  with  his  poor  brothers  without  ruining  his  own 
company.  The  difference  can  not  be  more — and  I  put  it  at  the  ex- 
treme— I  do  not  believe  that  he  can  have  $2  a  ton  profit  on  the  few 
miles  of  railroad  transportation,  and  beyond  that  he  has  nothing. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  accept  your  explanation  of  what  you  meant  by 
the  Scotch  story. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  your  description  of  Mr.  Schwab  you  forgot  the 
very  sweet  smile  which  he  always  has. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  learned  that  from  me.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Fordney.  After  hearing  Mr.  Schwab  and  Judge  Gary,  and 
after  hearing  the  other  men  in  the  steel  industry,  and  now  hearing 
you,  and  believing  that  each  and  every  witness,  including  your- 
self, testifying  aims  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  if  tnis  committee  should  form  an  opinion  different  from  the 
one  they  would  form  if  they  heard  your  testimony  only,  would  you 
criticise  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest;  but  you  must  remember  that  if  you 
form  an  opinion  different  from  what  I  have  given  you,  that  Judge  Gary 
and  myself  are  together;  that  Judge  Gary  expresses  an  opinion,  but 
when  he  comes  and  you  ask  the  question,  "  Can  you  do  without  a 
tariff  on  steel,"  he  tells  you,  "  Yes,^  and  the  President-elect  says  that 
tariffs  no  doubt  enable  a  combination  to  exact  excessive  profits,  and 
therefore  we  should  have  as  little  only  as  needed.     Therefore,  as  a 
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good  Republican,  on  the  Republican  platform,  I  hold  it  to  be  your 
duty  to  accept  Judge  Gary's  statement. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  think  it  only  possible  to  form  a  combination 
on  account  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  certainly.  On  account  of  the  tariff,  yes;  and 
raise  the  price  of  everything  up  to  the  point  where  the  cost  to  the 
producer  and  the  freights  coming  here,  plus  the  tariff,  $7,  enables 
them  to  raise  the  price.  I  think  the  President-elect  is  entirely  right 
about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  not  a  steel-rail  combination  existing  to-day 
in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  fixing  the  price, 
where  there  is  no  tariff?  I  have  asked  that  question  of  every  man 
who  has  been  on  the  stand,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  conversant  with  in- 
ternational arrangements.  I  heard  it  stated  by  a  witness  who  was 
before  you — Mr.  Miles-;-but  the  proper  party  to  ask  that  question  of 
is  the  party  that  you  think  is  in  the  combination.    He  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  asked  that  Question,  but  get  no  satisfaction.  I 
will  repeat  this  question:  The  onicial  report  of  our  consul  in  Great 
Britain  says  that  the  three  greatest  trusts  or  combinations  in  the  iron 
trade  to-day  are  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  German 
Steel  Syndicate,  and  the  International  Rail  Syndicate,  which  has  its 
headquarters  in  London,  controlling  an  output  of  some  4,000,000  tons 
of  rails  annually  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  That  was  in  1905,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  such  a  combination  controlling  4,000,000  tons  or  any 
other  amount  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain  and  fixing  the  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Hill,  that  is  a  Question  that  you  should  ask  of 
parties  interested  in  it,  if  there  be  such  a  combination. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  not  here  when  Mr.  Gary  testified.  I  have  asked 
that  question  of  everybody  else,  and  my  recollection  is  that  they  all 
stated  that  they  did  not  know  of  such  a  combination  as  our  consul 
reported.    Now  I  am  asking  you  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  it  stated.  You  have 
the  evidence  of  Mr..  Miles  that  there  is  an  international  organization, 
but  I  think  it  highly  probable 

Mr.  Hill.  But 

Mr.  Carnegie  (interrupting).  Wait  a  moment.  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  is  a  proper  question  to  ask  me,  is  it?  I  am 
not  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do  not  know,  of  course  you  can  say  so;  but 
if  you  do  know,  you  can  give  the  information. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  i  would  not  be  telling  the  whole  truth  if  I 
said  I  did  not  believe  there  was  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Whether  it  exists  or  whether  it  does  not  exist,  if  it  ex- 
ists would  changing  the  tariff  here  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of 
steel  rails  to  the  consumer  if  that  price  was  fixed  in  London? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  that  price  was  fixed  in  I^ondon  and  it  was  made 
permanent  and  the  companies  were  bound  by  enormous  penalties  if 
they  broke  it,  I  would  consider,  as  long  as  that  existed,  that  it  would 
of  course  prevent  competition  here. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  supplement  that  Question  in  regard  to 
steel  rails  with  the  same  question  that  I  have  asked  of  everybody  ex- 
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eept  Mr.  Gary,  and  I  was  not  present  when  he  was  on  the  stand :  Do 
you  know  of  any  combination  that  exists  by  which  tlie  price  of  tin 
plate  is  fixed  internationally? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  of  any  combination  by  which  the  price  of 
wire  nails  is  fixed  internationally? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  answer  with  as  much  positiveness  in  regard 
to  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  have  heard  so  much.  I  read  Mr.  Miles's 
testimony.    Has  Mr.  Miles's  statement  beeil  contradicted? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  contradicted  himself  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  not  necessary  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Please  remember  tnat  I  do  not  pose  as  an  authority ; 
that  I  speak  absolutely  without  knowledge  of  any  combination  of 
that  kind,  and  yet  I  would  not  tell  you  the  whole  truth  if  I  did  not 
say  that  I  had  heard  it  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  I  will  shape  the  question  in  this  form :  If  the  offi- 
cial statement  of  our  consul  is  correct,  and  4,000,000  tons  of  rails  are 
controlled  in  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
by  an  international  arrangement,  would  any  change  in  the  tariff 
affect  the  price  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  As  long  as  they  continued  such  an  agreement  as  you 
specify,  why,  tariff  or  no  tariff  has  no  bearing  upon  it.  But  why  do 
you  ask  me  a  question  so  obvious  as  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  Because  it  does  control,  evidently,  in  Great  Britain, 
where  there  is  no  tariff,  just  the  same  as  it  controls  here,  where  there 
is  a  tariff  of  $7.80  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Great  Britain  is  the  great  exporting  country  of 
steel.  It  does  not  consume  the  steel  that  it  makes.  It  has  relations 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  supplement  that  by  this:  You  retired  in  1901 
from  the  steel  business.  The  price  of  steel  rails  then  was  $28  a  ton, 
as  it  is  now.  Was  there  any  international  agreement  then,  when  you 
were  in  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  that  I  remember  of.  Oh,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  this  tariff  was  removed,  would  it  not  be  easier 
to  form  an  international  agreement  or  combination  to  maintain 
prices? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  affects  the  formation  one  iota. 
The  AmericHn  producer  would  get  more  favorable  terms  if  he  had 
a  tariff  than  he  would  get  if  he  had  none ;  but  the  formation  of  a  trust, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  can  prevent  it  if  it  be 
lawful. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  I  understood  you  correctly,  you  stated  that  you 
had  read  or  heard  of  Mr.  Miles's  statement  here,  and  you  gave  some 
credence  to  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did.    It  is  not  likely  that  he  would  invent  it 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  am  not  criticising  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  ever  heard  a  man  deal  more 
m  theory  and  hearsay,  lest  it  be  one  man,  in  niy  life. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  stated  some  facts  very  clearly.  He  wanted  his 
own  article  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  can  question  the  witness  as  you  choose,  but  I 
think  I  am  right  in  my  premises. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  if  we  are  entitled  to  give  credence  and  to  believe 
what  we  hear  from  people  who  appear  before  this  committee,  hearing 
so  many  men  on  this  subject,  we  are  entitled  to  give  credence,  then,  to 
the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Garjr,  who  are  thor- 
oughly posted  in  the  business  that  they  are  engaged  iuj  are  they  not? 
Let  me  supplement  that  a  little  further.  When  Mr.  Hill  asked  you  a 
question  about  a  combination,  you  stated,  "  You  must  ask  a  man  who 
IS  engaged  in  it.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I  am  not  in  it," 
and  you  suggested  that  he  ask  a  man  in  the  business  to  get  reliable 
information.  If  that  is  true  in  the  case  Mr.  Hill  asked  you  about,  is 
it  not  also  true  in  getting  information  from  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr. 
Garv  and  you? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  case  is  different.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  a 
combination  is  a  single  question  of  fact.  If  you  wish  details  then 
you  need  an  expert.  From  partial  statements  of  (*ost  from  interested 
parties  none  but  experts  are  capable  of  drawing  the  right  conclusion. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  may  be  far  more  incapable  than  I  look.  [Laughter.]* 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  can  get  honest  men  to  take  different  views  or 

?uestions.  Now,  one  man  will  tell  you  that  it  will  be  very  serious 
or  the  steel  business  if  you  reduce  the  tariff,  and  Judge  Gary  will 
tell  you  that  it  will  not  be.  They  deal  so  much  with  opinions  that 
neither  of  them  knows  exactly  what  the  future  will  be,  and  so  with 
the  cost;  one  concern  will  estimate  cost  in  one  way  and  some  in 
another.  The  steel  business  is  a  business  bv  itself,  and  the  cost  to 
one  man  means  a  very  different  thing  from  the  cost  to  another. 

Mr.  Fordney.  If  we  can  not  get  reliable  information  as  we  are  now 
aiming  to  get,  how  can  we  get  it ;  can  you  tell  us  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  ought  to  cease  trying  to  get  it.  You  have  gone 
wrong  in  trying  to  get  it.  When  a  gentleman  of  Judge  Gary's 
character  comes  to  you  and  tells  you  that  he  does  not  need  a  tariff, 
you  ought  to  believe  him. 

Mr.  Longworth.  The  Republican  platform,  which  you  have  spoken 
of  with  admiration  on  this  subject,  says  that  we  must  revise  the  tariff 
on  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the  cost  abroad  and  the  cost 
at  home.  If  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  that  cost  approximately, 
is  not  that  a  rather  bare  statement  in  the  platform  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  requires  a  man  practiced  in  the 
art,  interested  in  neither,  to  estimate  the  cost  upon  the  same  systems, 
and,  as  I  have  stated,  from  the  best  judgment  I  can  form,  if  a  com- 
mission were  appointed  and  spent  a  month  in  the  mill  that  now 
•  holds  the  record  for  the  cheapest  steel  made  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  ours,  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  a  month  in  the  foremost 
jvorks  of  England  or  Germany,  you  would  find  that  the  difference 
in  cost,  estimated  in  the  same  form,  every  company  credited  only  with 
the  outlay  required,  including  transportation  of  the  ore,  mines,  and 
everything  there  is,  and  the  same  to  the  foreign  manufacturers,  you 
will  find  that  the  foreign  manufacturer's  cost  of  steel  at  his  works 
exceeds  slightly — ^I  should  say,  will  l)e  the  same.  You  can  not  do  this 
offhand;  it  needs  time;  for  during  the  month  one  mill  might  be  run- 
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ning  finely,  and  at  the  other  mill  there  may  be  some  trouble,  and  vice 
versa,  or  the  one  running  full,  the  other  only  turning  out  half  its 
usual  amount.  The  cost  at  the  foreign  mill  is  equal  to  the  best  mill 
in  this  country,  and  that  leaves  a  natural  tariff  between  the  two,  the 
transportation  here,  and  the  many  disadvatages  under  which  a 
foreign  manufacturer    labors   in    selling   a    foreign    product   to    a 

f)atriotic  American.  Therefore,  I  have  stated  to  Mr.  Cockran,  per- 
laps  to  his  great  disappointment,  that  my  judgment  is  that  we  could 
start  with  free  trade  to-morrow  and  it  would  not  seriously  affect  the 
price,  but  it  would  give  the  combination  here  the  power  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  consumer  to  the  amount  of  the  duty  imposed. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  If  we  put  steel  products  on  the  free  list,  the  present 
price  to  the  consumer  would  practically  be  maintained,  in  your  judg- 
ment? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  think  that  the  tendency  of  combination  is  to 
raise  prices  and  to  exact  from  the  consumer  what  they  safely  can. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  But  as  to  steel  railsj  I  understood  you  to  say,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Cockran,  that  you  believed  the  price  of  $28  would 
be  maintained ;  if  steel  rails  were  put  on  the  free  list,  that  the  price 
would  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  say  that  the  price  would  be 
maintained,  but  I  do  say  that  the  present  arrangement  is  a  fair  one, 
in  my  judgment,  between  the  consumer  and  the  producer.  Let  me 
show  you  the  difference.  If  there  is  no  tariff,  the  combination  comes 
together  and  fixes  a  price,  and  it  will  fix  a  price  lower  than  if  there 
is  a  tariff.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  tendency  of 
human  nature  is  to  get  a  good  profit. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  that  the  tariff  would  enable  them  to  raise  the 
price  to  the  extent  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  But  you  do  not  think  that  the  price  of  steel  rails 
hns  been  raised  above  what  it  should  be  at  the  present  time,  $28  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Steel  rails—I  say,  I  think  that  the  railways  are  not 
paying  too  much  for  steel  rails,  and  I  think  that  the  steel-rail  mills 
are  making  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  How  about  other  steel  products  besides  steel  rails; 
what  about  the  other  present  prices ;  are  they  above  what  they  should 
be — structural  steel  and  other  steel — do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  price 
of  anything.  That  is  not  my  province.  I  came  to  give  you  my  views 
of  what  the  effect  would  be  of  taking  off  the  duty. 

Mr.  Fordney.  When  Judge  Gary  stated,  as  you  put  it — I  will  tell 
you  my  recollection  of  what  he  said  when  we  get  through — when 
tludge  Gary  said  they  could  get  along  without  protection  on  steel,  we 
could  believe  him? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Judge  Gary  in  making  up  his  figures  of  cost  showed 
a  profit  on  steel  rails,  Bessemer  and  open  hearth  rails,  the  difference 
in  cost — that  is  to  say,  the  difference  in  price — showed  a  profit  to  his 
company  of  $4.69  a  ton.    Would  you  have  us  believe  him  ? 

Mr.  Oarnegie.  I  would  have  asked  him  to  explain  that  statement. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  did,  in  the  most  detailed  manner. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  regard  one  statement  as  inconsistent  with  the 
other? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do.  I  thought  he  was  interested,  and  I  thought 
he  gave,  so  to  speak,  an  opinion. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  do  you  believe 

Mr.  Carnegie  (interrupting).  I  thought  you  said  "consistent." 
You  have  a  capacity  for  belief  that  I  wish  my  friends  had. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  have  us  believe  what  you  say  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Judge  Gary  was  under  oath.  I  have  no  good  reason 
to  doubt  the  truthfulness  or  correctness  of  his  statement,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  he  would  testify  falsely  under  oath.  I  want  to  believe 
every  man  under  oath,  at  least  until  I  find  out  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Judge  Gary  was  honest,  I  say. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  believe  he  w^s  honest  in  both  statements.  Now, 
if  he  was  correct  in  both  statements,  then  what  have  you  to  say? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  simply  say  that  I  can  not  understand  how  with  a 
profit  of  $4.29 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  $4.69. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  $4.69  on  rails,  how  he  could  stand  if  tlie  tariff  was 
reduced  $7.80. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  He  did  not  say  that  he  could  do  that.  He  said  that 
his  company  could  survive  by  reducing  the  cost  of  the  product,  and  to 
do  that,  labor  being  the  largest  item  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  the 
product,  it  would  be  compelled  to  reduce  labor  and  the  other  costs 
all  along  the  line.    That  is  what  Judge  Gary  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  Judge  Gary  never  said  that,  as  far  as  I 
have  read.  It  was  upon  tin  plate  he  said  that  labor  would  have  to  he 
reduced,  and  that  is  not  steel  at  all ;  and  I  agree  with  the  Judge  in  this. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  is  what  Mr.  Schwab  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  is  in  the  business  and  knows  what  it  costs  to-day 
to  produce  it,  and  he  stated  that  not  for  the  past  ten  years  had  there 
been  a  single  year  that  the  cost  of  their  labor  did  not  increase  each 
year  over  the  last  year,  and  that  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor 
amounted  to  an  increased  cost  of  production  from  the  time  that  the 
ore  was  taken  from  the  ground  until  it  was  put  into  the  finished  prod- 
uct, and  that  that  accounted  for  his  difference  in  cost. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  I  heard  this  morning  that  Mr.  Schwab  had 
referred  to  a  decrease  in  labor. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  35  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  labor  cost,  not  the  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Wages  per  man  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Mr.  Schwab  did  say  that  the  amount  paid  for  labor 
had  increased  each  year,  one  over  the  other,  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  yet  that  his  total  cost  of  labor  had  decreased. 

Mr.  Fordney.  On  account  of  efficiency. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  one  item. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  no  reconciling  the  statements. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Without  any  intention  to  embarrass  or  to  criticise 
you,  but  to  get  an  honest,  candid  opinion  from  one  who  is  most 
deeply  interested,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  for  this  com- 
mittee in  rearranging  this  tariff  law  is  to  leave  a  sufficient  revenue  to 
this  Government.  To-day  our  revenues  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenditures  of  the  Government.  If  by  a  reduction  of  duty  we 
reduce  the  revenues  to  the  Government — and  it  will  unless  imports 
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are  increased,  and  that  is  very  undesirable  from  a  Republican  point 
of  view — would  you  recommend  an  income  tax  to  make  up  that 
deficit? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  more  ex- 
perience with  income  taxes  than  any  man  of  his  day,  that  an  income 
tax  makes  a  nation  of  liars.  That  is  what  he  said,  that  of  all  the 
demoralizing  taxes  a  nation  can  place  upon  the  people  the  income  tax 
is  the  most  demoralizing. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  You  and  I,  who  are  at  the  age  when  we  look  to  some- 
thing else  besides  to  make  the  almighty  dollar,  would  not  lie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  not  a  question  of  lying. 

The  Chairman.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Gladstone  on  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  agree  with  you,  I  believe, 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  getting  on  common  ground. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  there.  When  President 
Roosevelt  wrote  his  article  in  favor  of  progressive  taxation  you  may 
remember  that  I  sent  him  my  Gospel  of  Wealth,  written  seventeen 
years  before.  His  reply  was:  "  I  am  struck  with  the  fact  that  seven- 
teen years  ago  you  had  it  all."  Now,  I  believe  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  unfair.  I  believe  that  we  should  legislate  to  make  a  fairer 
distribution,  and  I  stated  in  that  article  that  I  was  in  favor  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  at  the  death  of  a  man.  I  would  not  disturb  the 
honey  bee  making  honey  during  its  life.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody 
else  could  make  Fortunes  so  well  as  the  man  engaged  in  that  business, 
but  wealth  is  largely  the  product  of  the  community.  I  instanced 
five  brothers  in  that  article.  One  starts  at  Pittsburg  and  one  in  Sew 
York,  but  otlierwise  they  got  farms  of  equal  value.  One  happened  to 
be  in  the  center  of  business  an'''  che  other  several  miles  away.  One 
became  a  millionaire.  He  did  nothing  to  produce  that  wealth.  It 
was  the  community  settling  there  that  made  that  wealth.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  send  each  member  of  the  committee  a  copy  of  that  article. 
[Laughter.]  You  need  not  read  it,  but  just  have  your  secretary 
thank  me.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  thank  you  for  that. 

What  was  the  duty  on  steel  rails  when  you  began  the  production 
of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  tell  you  that  from  memory.  I  never  paid 
much  attention  to  the  duty  on  steel  rails.  Why,  that  is  not  very  much 
of  an  advantage  to  the  manufacturer  when  there  is  competition;  but 
if  you  permit  combination,  remember,  gentlemen,  that  is  the  great 
question  before  this  country  to-day,  that  is  the  most  serious. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  there  was  no  way  by  law  to  prevent  you  from 
selling  your  plant  to  the  combination,  was  there? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEi'.  There  is  no  fault  to  find  with  any  man  selling  his 
plant  to  a  combination  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  same  business 
that  produces  more? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  not.  What  did  I  ever  say  that  would 
make  you  infer  that  ? 

Mr.  Fordnev.  You  sold  your  property  to  a  combination? 

Mr.  Carni:<;ik.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  helped  to  make  that  combination?  T  do  not 
criticise  you  for  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Excuse  me,  there  was  no  combination  made  when  I 
sold. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  very  great 
concern  and  it  is  a  combination  of  many  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  criticising  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  quite  willing  to  be  criticised  for  that,  but  that 
is  not  the  point.  If  any  branch  or  manufacture  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
monopoly,  it  stands  to  reason  that  they  will  get  more  profit  than  if 
there  is  healthy  competition.     What  are  monopolies  for? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Carnegie,  from  information  given  here  by  the 
men  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel,  it  is  evident  to  me — I  do  not 
know  about  the  other  members  of  the  committee — ^that  the  only  way 
that  the  present  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  steel  can  meet  the  for- 
eign competition  is  to  reduce  the  price  of  cost,  and  in  deing  that 
labor  must  certainly  stand  a  very  great  share  in  that  reduction. 
That,  I  believe,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  American  people  or  un- 
desirable, and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  remove  all  the 
duties  on  those  articles  and  do  justice  to  American  labor.  What  do 
you  think  about  that?     That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  say  that  you  are  entitled  to  hold  it.  [Laughter.] 
This  is  a  free  country,  and  I  think  for  a  man  wifh  the  knowledge  you 
have  of  the  steel  business  that  opinion  does  not  do  you  great  discredit. 
[Laughter.  I 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  In  my  line  of  production  I  think  I  know  just  as 
much  about  my  business  as  you  know  about  the  production  of  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Undoubtedly;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordney  (continuing).  Which  you  have  been  engaged  in 
your  whole  life.  Therefore  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  I  have, 
are  you  competent  to  judge  what  I  know  about  the  production  in 
which  I  am  engaged? 

Mr.  Caknegie.  I  thought  it  was  steel  only  we  were  considering. 

Mr.  Fordney.  No;  you  were  criticising  me  as  a  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  thought  you  were  asking  me  about  steel. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  was;  but  you  did  not  answer  me  in  reference  to 
steel  alone. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  meant  steel. 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  different. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  bow  to  you  as  an  authority  on  manufacture  in  any 
branch  in  which  you  are  engaged,  I  am  sure.  I  have  not  attempted 
to  give  my  views  about  any  manufacture  but  that  of  steel,  and  I  do 
this  at  the  summons  of  this  committee,  which  I  consider  my  duty  as 
a  citizen.     I  do  not  volunteer  it. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Your  answer  as  you  gave  it  caused  laughter.  It 
sought  to  discredit  me  as  to  having  any  reliable  knowledge  as  to  my 
own  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  sir,  nothing  could  be  further  from  my 
thought. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  do  not  discredit  you.  I  admire  you  for  the 
fortune  you  have  made  by  your  brains  knd  your  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try. Your  efforts  have  caused  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  steel  rails 
in  my  time  from  $100  down  to  the  present  price  of  $28,  and  when 
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Mr.  Gary  and  the  statistics  show  that  American  steel  to-day  is  selline 
cheaper  at  the  mills  than  English  steel  is  being  sold  at  its  place  or 
production,  there  is  no  dancer  of  competition  between  English  and 
American  rails  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  what  is  the  necessity  for  a  tariff?  There  is 
none. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Where  do  you  get  your  cost  of  production?  You 
have  not  given  any. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  information  enough.  You  should  cease 
your  labors.  You  should  accept  Judge  Gary's  statement  and  the 
statement  you  have  given — I  do  not  know  who  gave  it — ^but,  assum- 
ing that  the  statement  is  true,  then,  of  course,  there  can  be  no  com- 
petition. That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  gentlemen. 
When  Mr.  Cockran  asked  me  if  I  thought  tne  abolition  of  the  tariff 
duty  would  lessen  the  cost  of  steel,  I  said  my  opinion — remember,  my 
opinion — was,  judging  from  all  I  know,  that  it  would  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Ii  that  statement  is  true,  that  the  price  of  steel  rails 
is  higher  to-day  in  England  than  the  price  of  steel  rails  at  the  Ameri- 
can steel  mills,  the  tariff  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the 
price  in  this  country,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  you  gentlemen, 
that  the  tariff  has  little  bearing. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  does  not  in  any  way  enable  the  manufacturer  in 
this  country  to  put  the  price  up  and  get  more  than  he  otherwise 
could  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  you  are  wrong.  Assuming  that  they  are  sell- 
ing at  $22  in  Great  Britain 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (interrupting).  They  are  selling  higher  there  than 
here. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  true.  If  they  are  selling  higher  there  than 
they  are  here,  and  you  add  the  cost  to  the  forei^  producer  of  bring- 
ing his  rails  nere  and  selling  them  here  in  the  mterior,  as  he  would, 
most  of  them,  then  the  parties  here  can  raise  the  price  still  higher 
than  $28  a  ton,  can  thev  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  can,  but  they  are  not.  That  is  the  point,  they 
are  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  are  legislating  for  a 
country  you  are  not  going  to  legislate  to  leave  a  party  the  power  at 
any  moment  to  raise  it,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  is  the  question  I  would  like  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  not  the  witness. 

Mr.  Carnegie.    Oh;  I  wish  I  were  the  cross-examiner. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  go  on  the  witneses  stand  as  to  the  business  in 
which  I  am  engaged  and  let  you  or  any  other  man  cross-examine  me. 

The  point  is  this:  You  have  stated  that  the  duty  on  an  article 
helps  to  form  a  combine  and  put  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  said  that  it  gave  the  combiners  the  power  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  They  are  not  exercising  that  power  in  the  steel  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  the  steel-rail  business^I  told  you  that  that  had 
been  taken  out  of  competition  and  stands  in  a  class  by  itself — by  an 
arrangement  with  all  the  consumers  of  steel  rails — the  railways  and 
themselves — and  it  is  mutually  satisfactory.    Now,  I  would  be  a  very 
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impracticable  man  if  I  did  not  realize  that  that  was  a  just  and  a  fair 
and  a  salutary  arrangement;  but,  as  the  President-elect  tells  you,  a 
tariff  places  in  the  combination  the  power  to  raise  the  rates  higher 
than  tney  could  raise  them  if  there  were  no  tariff.  Then  I  consider 
it  would  be  your  duty  to  guard  against  that  powers 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  tariff  would  permit  the  manufacturer  in  this 
countrjr  to  raise  the  price  on  an  article  above  what  it  is  selling  for  in 
competition  with  the  same  article  made  abroad,  is  it  not  a  good  law 
if  it  protects  labor  and  furnishes  it  a  greater  income  for  the  labor 
given  I 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  I  quite  understood  that  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  will  repeat  it :  If  the  tariff  will  permit  the  manu- 
facturer to  put  an  advanced  price  on  his  manufactured  product 

Mr,  Carnegie  (interrupting).  Here  at  home? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  here  at  home;  so  as  to  compete  with  the 
foreign  imported  article,  and  by  so  doing  benefits  the  labor  that  pro- 
duces it,  is  not  that  a  good  law? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  decidedly  no.  Allow  me  to  explain  that.  The 
only  justification  for  a  government  raising  the  price  to  the  consumer 
of  any  article,  because  fliat  is  what  a  tariff  does-^if  a  tariff  did  not 
raise  the  price  it  would  be  of  no  use — that  is  only  justifiable  when  you 
can  induce  a  body  of  capitalists  to  risk  capital  in  the  experiment  of 
introducing  the  new  industry  into  the  country,  which  is  in  its  nature 
temporary.  If  the  experiment  be  successful,  as  it  has  been  in  steel, 
it,  in  my  opinion,  vindicates  the  protective  policy  which  we  have 
pursued;  but  permanent  protection,  I  think,  is  an  injustice  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  if,  after  forty  years  of  trial,  the  American  steel  industry, 
contrary  to  Judge  Garv's  opinion,  does  not  need  a  tariff,  then  I  think 
we  should  lessen  it.  Tlie  President-elect  tells  us  that  a  tariff  without 
doubt — he  says  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  tariff  puts  into  the 
hands  of  a  combination  the  power  to  raise  the  price  higher  than  if 
that  tariff  acninst  foreign  competition  did  not  exist.  In  my  opinion — 
and  here  I  tliink  I  differ  from  you — I  agree  with  the  President-elect. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  believe  that  protection  should  be  granted 
to  every  industry  that  needs  it  in  order  to  compete  with  foreign  com- 
petition? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  had  it  when  you  first  went  into  the  business, 
and  you  could  not  have  engaged  in  the  production  of  steel  rails  with- 
out protection? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  is  true,  and  I  did  not  start  to  make  steel  rails 
until  I  saw  that  both  parties  in  this  country — that  is  to  say,  a  large 

Eroportion  of  the  Democrats — supported  that  policy.  I  would  never 
ave  gone  into  the  manufacture  if  the  tariff  was  to  be  the  football  of 
the  parties,  but  when  I  saw  that  the  American  people  were  resolved  to 
make  their  own  steel — the  war  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  for 
that;  we  sent  an  agent  abroad  to  buy  all  the  steel  he  could  find  in 
Great  Britain  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  man  was  Philip  S. 
Justice.  There  were  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  others,  and 
we  needed  all  the  steel  we  could  get  because  we  were  not  making  steel, 
and  the  nation  resolved  that  thereafter  it  would  not  be  without  that 
invaluable  article.  Why,  so  hazardous  was  the  entrance  into  steel  in 
tiiose  days  that  not  one  of  my  partners  in  iron  would  touch  it,  and  I 
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went  in  alone,  and  I  went  to  tlie  dry-goods  merchants  and  bankers 
and  ^ot  the  money. 

All  my  life  I  have  been  a  protectionist,  as  the  President-elect  says 
he  is,  but  after  we  do  not  need  protection  in  an  industry  what  gross 
injustice  is  put  upon  the  consumer.  If  taken  off  to-morrow,  the 
steel  business  would  not  be  seriously  affected,  to  my  mind ;  it  is  the 
combination  which  permits  it  to  be  completed. 

Now,  I  am  not  appearing  here  against  this  movement;  it  is  one  to 
which  1  keep  an  open  mind.  It  seems  inevitable  that  we  are  to  give 
a  trial  to  abolish  competition  and  to  depend  upon  governments  to  fix 
the  prices,  because  that  is  inevitable — the  most  momentous  departure 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  I  am  a  protectionist  if  I  can  introduce 
a  new  industry  into  this  country.  Mark  this:  I  prefer  to  obtain  a 
cheaper  and  more  regular  supply  than  we  could  get  from  abroad,  and 
if,  after  forty  years'  experience,  we  can  not  develop  steel  to  that  con- 
dition— fortunately,  you  have  the  highest  testimony  in  the  world  that 
it  is  in  that  position — but  if  we  had  failed  our  protective  policy  in 
that  instance  would  be  a  great  failure  instead  of  a  triumphant  suc- 
cess, which  it  has  become,  and  the  vindication  of  the  protective  policv 
is  in  the  fact  that  we  can  agree  with  Judge  Gary  and  say, ''  Take  back 
your  protection,  you  paternal  government  that  first  nursed  this  indus- 
try. We  are  now  men  and  we  can  beat  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel,  and  we  shall  make  half  of  all  the  world's  product  in  three 
years  from  now."  What  is  the  use  of  continuing  that  protection  when 
the  leading  man  in  the  steel  business,  representmg  45  per  cent  of  the 
total  ])ro(lucti()n  of  steel — and  45  per  cent  is  greater  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world  makes,  even  srcater  than  Germanv — and  therefore 
I  say  that  its  total  abolition  will  leave  the  steel  business  of  America 
in  a  better  position  for  the  country's  sake  than  if  you  coddle  it  by  pro- 
tection ana  insist  that  we  ''  let  well  enough  alone."  You  want  a 
vigorous,  progressive  steel  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  had  protection  when  you  went  into  the  busi- 
ness and  had  it  all  your  life? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  appeared  before  a  committee  without  urg- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  iron  and  steel.  When  the  McKinley 
bill  was  under  consideration  I  labored  long  with  President  McKinley. 
He  was  a  protectionist  after  my  own  heart.  The  McKinley  bill  re- 
duced the  duty  on  iron  and  steel  25  to  35  per  cent,  partly  upon  my 
advice,  and  I  am  consistent  in  believing  that  now  the  removal  of  the 
present  duties  would  not  affect  injuriously  any  person  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  steel. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yet,  when  you  eno;aged  in  the  business  you  did  not 
engage  until  you  became  satisfied  that  both  the  Eepublican  and 
Democratic  parties  were  for  protection? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  reason  I  am  a  protectionist  for  any  new 
industry  that  needs  it.  Show  me  anything  that  needs  protection  to 
introduce  it  into  this  country  and  I  will  go  the  farthest  in  claiming 
it;  but  in  the  leading  industry  of  steel  I  think  it  no  longer  needs  it. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Whether  it  needs  it  or  not,  it  is  the  difference  in 
cost  abroad  and  home  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  your  proposition  now,  reduced  to  its  last 
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analysis,  so  to  speak,  is  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  producing 
steel  abroad  and  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  believe  to-day,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that  the 
cost  at  the  mill  which  has  the  record  of  the  lowest  cost,  compared 
with  the  best  mills  abroad,  in  England  and  Germany — I  believe  that 
^here  would  not  be  much  difference  in  the  cost — that  the  difference 
of  transportation  for  3,000  miles  on  the  sea  and  the  difference  in 
inland  transportation  here  renders  any  serious  competition  with  the 
steel  industry  of  this  country,  in  my  opinion,  impossible. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Am  I  through? 

The  CHAiR^fAN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh. 

AFTER    recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  have  before  me  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  to  which  you  alluded,  dated  March 
17, 1908,  which,  I  suppose,  is  the  last  report.  I  find  that  the  net  earn- 
ings for  the  year  1907  were  $133,244,929.  The  rolled  and  other  fin- 
ished products  for  sale  were  10,376^000  tons,  which  would  make  an 
average  of  about  $13  a  ton,  and  I  find  that  the  10,376,000  tons  were 
divided  up  as  follows:  In  the  first  place,  of  steel  rails  there  were 
1,733,814  tons,  or  about  17  per  cent;  olooms,  billets,  slabs,  sheet  and 
tin-plate  bars ,  758,699 ;  plates,  877,682 ;  heavy  structural  shapes, 
587,954;  merchant  steel,  skelp,  noops,  bands,  and  cotton  ties,  1,316,- 
387;  tubing  and  pipe,  1,174,629;  rods,  126,095;  wire,  and  products  of 
wire,  1,481,226;  sheets,  black,  galvanized,  and  tin  plate,  1,070,752; 
finished  structural  work,  719,887 ;  angle  and  splice  bars  and  joints, 
195,157;  spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  and  rivets,  67,991;  axles,  189,000;  sundry 
iron  and  steel  products,  77,463.  Those  products  that  were  rolled, 
according  to  this  report,  were  of  a  higher  grade  of  manufacture  than 
steel  rails,  except  steel  rails  and  billete. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  some  time  explaining 
to  you  that  steel  rails  are  an  entirely  different  article  from  any  other. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  are.  The  principal  question  I  want 
to  ask  in  regard  to  that,  Mr.  Cameeie,  without  taking  too  much  time, 
is  this,  that  all  of  those  articles,  other  than  steel  rails,  bring  a  higher 
price  than  steel  rails,  do  they  not,  per  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think,  generally  speaking,  they  do.  My  judgment 
is  that  they  probably  would  bring  a  higher  price  than  steel  rails. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  tin  plate  would,  a  much  higher  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Several  times  as  high ;  about  how  much  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  tin  plate. 

The  Chairman.  And  billets,  nuts,  and  so  forth,  would  bring  a 
high  price  per  ton  compared  to  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  same  way  with  wire? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  with  wire. 

The  Chairman.  And  wire  products? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  so  on  all  through;  structural  steel  brings  a 
pretty  high  price  per  ton,  does  it  not,  in  comparison  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  average  the  profits 
on  all  those  articles  by  the  ton,  would  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Surely  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  percentage  of  profits  on  each  of  the 
others  would  make  a  much  higher  profit  per  ton  than  on  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  Question  I  wanted  to  ask.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  calling  tne  attention  of  the  committee  to 
this  report. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  report  is  that,  what  year? 

The  Chairman.  This  is  for  1907.  The  report  is  dated  March  17, 
1908,  but  it  is  for  the  calendar  year  1907. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  probably  the  report  to  which  I  referred, 
and  the  difference  between  the  three  and  the  five  might  lead  it  to 
be  quoted  elsewhere  at  one  fifty-eight.  I  have  made  a  memorandum 
from  the  statement  that  I  have  seen,  one  fifty-eight,  but  that  makes 
very  little  difference — ^yes,  it  makes  considerable  difference. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  makes  a  difference  of  twenty-five  millions? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  difference  between  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  million  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  You  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  report  shows  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-thi-ee 
million;  Mr.  Carnegie  states  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  million. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  difference  of  $2  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  I  assure  you  that  the  figures  I  have  sometimes 
seen  printed  were  one  fifty -eight,  and  I  am  delighted  that  that  error 
is  pointed  out. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  it  to  point  out  any 
error. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  would  have  been  your  duty  to  do  that,  I  should 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Not  at  all ;  I  did  not  call  attention  even  to  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  made  it  in  good  faith,  but  I  wonder  if  it  is  the 
report  before  that;  I  took  it  from  another  document,  158. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be,  and  still,  Mr.  Carnegie,  there  was 
a  higher  amount  of  manufacture  for  the  year  1907  in  all  the  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States  than  in  any  other  year? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  According  to  all  our  reports;  also  a  greater  im- 
portation ? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  is  the  report  from 
which  this  statement  I  made  was  taken ;  I  haven't  a  memorandum. 

The  Chairman.  You  only  spoke  of  it  from  recollection. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  material  if  you  did  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  but  I  have  a  good  head  for  figures,  and  I  re- 
member them;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  it  was  printed  158. 

The  Chairman.  And  tne  profits  that  year  were  generally  higher 
in  all  the  lines  than  in  any  year  previous,  were  they  not? 
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Mr.  CARNEGfE.  I  think  the  product  was  greater;  it  was  a  busj 
year. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  and  the  profits  were  higher? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  have  not  seen  the  other  reports. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  general  ex- 
perience, that  the  profits  were  higher  during  that  year  than  any  year 
previous? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  about  the  profits  per  ton  being  higher, 
but  I  think  more  tons  were  made  in  that  year.  My  impression  is 
that  prices  were  not  advanced ;  that  is  my  impression,  but  it  would 
affect  the  gross  amount. 

The  Chairman.  That  could  be  easily  determined,  of  course,  by 
looking  at  the  reports.  Mr.  Gary  testified  that  in  Germany,  as  to 
German  rails,  the  domestic  price  is  $29.02,  and  the  export  price 
$22.20 ;  in  Great  Britain  the  domestic  price  is  $27.98,  and  the  export 
price  $23.61 ;  in  France  the  domestic  price  is  $33.33,  and  the  export 
price  $25.69;  in  Belgium  the  domestic  price  is  $27.45,  and  the  ex- 
port price  $22.50;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  export  price  in  each 
of  those  countries  is  but  a  trifle,  if  any,  higher  than  what  he  testified 
was  the  cost  price  at  the  mill  in  the  United  States.  Now,  if  that  is 
correct,  would  it  not  look  a  little  as  though  he  had  some  grounds  for 
fear  if  we  had  free  trade  in  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Qiairman,  he  has  told  you  that  he  has 
not. 

The  Chairman.  No,  he  did  not  tell  us  that;  you  are  mistaken  about 
that.  He  said  that  his  company  could  go  on  and  do  business,  but 
they  would  have  to  cut  down  wages. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  he  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  said  they  would  have 
to  cut  down  wages. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  read  that  yesterday. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Calderhead  says  he  read  it  in  his  statement 
yesterday. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  give  us  the  page? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me  because  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  my  recollection  of  it,  so  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  to  say  that  he  said  they  did  not  need  the  dutv,  or  any- 
tninff  of  that  kind.  Now,  if  he  does  need  the  duty,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  present  wages,  to  meet  competition  from  abroad ;  if  he  is  right 
about  that  and  also  right  about  the  proposition  that  the  othei  com- 
panies, his  competitors,  have  a  cost  of  $2  more  per  ton  than  his,  and 
over,  it  would  look  a  little  as  though  they  needed  some  protection, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  that  they  do,  because  if  ever  Judge 
Gary,  with  his  capital,  undertakes  to  fight  his  competitors,  of  whom 
he  has  only  $2  a  ton  advantage,  as  I  said  before,  I  would  consider 
my  bonds  not  a  good  security.  Two  dollars  a  ton  profit  on  the  earn- 
ings of  the  United  States  Steel  Company  would  not  pay  interest 
upon  their  bonds. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  your  bonds  a  lien  on  this  ore  property  of 
theirs? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  and  everything  they  purchase. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  wonder  that  even  if  their  business  were 
wiped  out  but  what  your  bonds  would  be  amply  good. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  I  might  have  to  go,  in  case  of  default,  and 
prove  them  to  be  good,  and  that  would  be  very  objectionable. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know ;  you  could  put  Schwab  in  charge, 
jand  I  think  you  would  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  trouble  is,  when  I  put  Schwab  in  charge,  that  I 
would  like  to  be  pretty  close  to  him  all  tne  time.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  If  the  ores  of  the  world  are  to  play  out  as  soon 
as  some  people  imagine,  the  ore  bed,  even  without  any  mill  or  any 
prospects  of  running  one  for  a  long  time,  would  be  pretty  good  se- 
curity for  an  ordinary  business  man  for  even  the  amount  of  your 
bonds  which  you  hold. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  like  things  that  are  only  a  pretty  good 
security.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Evidently  you  do  not;  I  agree  with  you  on  that, 
if  you  think  that  these  ore  beds  would  not  be  security  enough  for  your 
bonds. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  Judge  Gary  there  again  uses  his  judgment, 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so  and  so.  I  can  not  say  anything 
about  that  except  that  my  judgment  is  that  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  do  anv  such  thing. 

The  (Chairman.  As  to  reducing  wages,  I  again  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  in  reference  to  tin  plate,  not  to  steel,  he  spoke 
of  reducing  labor.  I  started  in  at  that  point  to  ask  Mr.  Gary  what 
it  cost  to  produce  steel  rails  abroad,  or  suggested  to  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  was  interrogating  him  at  that  time  to  ask  him,  but  I 
do  not  find  that  that  was  done,  so  that  we  are  without  his  estimate  of 
tlie  cost  of  steel  except  in  one  instance.  He  said  that  the  cost  of  pig 
iron  in  the  Lorraine  district  in  Germany  was  $7.50  a  ton  and  the  cost 
of  converting  it,  T  think,  about  $7  a  ton — $6  or  $7 — so  that  they  could 
produce  steel  rails  there  at  $14  or  $15,  somewhere  near  that  rate,  in 
that  district.  He  said  that  was  lower  than  the  price  ^nerally  in 
Germany.  He  also  stated  that  as  a  factor  in  the  competition  between 
Germany  and  this  country  the  German  Government,  owning  the 
railroads,  in  order  to  give  a  bounty  to  the  steel  business  or  to  any 
other  export  business,  for  that  matter,  were  accustomed  to  make 
a  rebate  in  the  freights,  and  while  they  carry  goods  to  the  seashore  for 
export  to  cut  the  freights. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  German  maker  can  make  a 
ton  of  steel  rails  at  $15  and  can  send  them  here  at  a  cost  of  $6,  why 
does  he  not  send  them  here  and  get  $28  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  $21  and  $7.80,  which  would  make 
it  $28.80.    Simply  because  he  could  not  get  his  money  back. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  tl\e  answer. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  case,  if  he  was  exporting  them  at  $22  a  ton 
and  can  find  a  market  at  that  rate  for  the  surplus  which  he  wishes 
to  dump  on  the  markets  of  the  world,  that  would  be  another  good 
answer  why  he  should  not  send  them  here,  if  that  is  the  export  price 
of  Germany,  $22  a  ton.  I  am  not  Faying  this  to  indicate  how  I 
would  stana  on  this  question;  I  am  only  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  but  you  are  pursuing  the  wrong  policy. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  on  the  wrong  track  altogether.    FLangh tet.] 

The  Chairman.  I  may  be.  My  only  endeavor  is  to  find  out  the 
truth,  to  get  it  from  you.  I  hope  you  will  not  discourage  me  in  say- 
ing that  1  am  on  the  wrong  track  m  that 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Listen  to  me  a  minute.  Does  any  foreign  country 
send  rails  here? 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  any  extent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  small  importation,  I  think,  every  year, 
a  very  small  importation ;  nothing  to  count  at  all.  It  is  x)rohibitive 
now,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well. 

Tlie  Chairman.  That  satisfies  you  on  that,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  But  we  have  a  pretty  big  duty  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  $7  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Seven  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  gross  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Seven  dollars  a  ton  is  the  duty.  We  go  by  net 
tons.    I  do  not  care  how  you  fix  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  bring  in  a  gross  ton  here  when  they 
bring  them  in.  But  there  is  no  dispute  about  the  duty ;  that  uiuloiilu- 
edly  is  a  strong  factor  that  keeps  them  down.  Our  people,  when 
they  sell  abroad,  sometimes  run  up  against  about  the  same  duty,  and 
sometimes  they  pay  a  duty  to  get  their  steel  rails  into  that  country, 
but  the  bulk  of  it  goes  wliere  there  is  open  competition  with  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.    That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  very  year  you  speak  of  there  we  shipped  abroad 
345,000  tons  to  difTerent  countries,  and  we  met  German  comx)etition 
and  English  competition. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  German  competition  got  away  with  more 
of  the  market  than  our  people  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  our  people  had  a  good  home  market.  We 
consumed  22,500,000  tons  of  steel  in  our  country,  leaving  about 
500,000  tons  to  be  exported. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  Mr.  Felton  is  right,  they  had  to  sell  it  at 
less  than  the  cost  in  order  to  get  it  there. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  is  a  high-toned  man,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  he  must  be  very  high  toned;  yes. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  You  are  spealdng  of  it  in  a  joking  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  is  emphasizing  the  adjective. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Felton  made  a  very  good  appearance  before 
the  committee.    I  never  had  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  before  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany  

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  Tliat  was  in  business  before  the  Carnegie 
Steol  Company. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cabneoie.  It  was  in  business  making  steel  before  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  started.  It  shows  the  grossest  mismanagement  if  his 
edst  is  $26.50  per  ton  average,  but  his  statement  may  be  based  upon  a 
short  period  of  production  during  dull  times — ^products  probably  not 
one-half  the  average.  This  would  bring  cost  very  hign.  Let  him 
show  you  his  book  cost  for  five  years  past.  His  statement  without 
period  may  mislead  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  his  concern  is  a  very  old  concern.  I 
do  not  know  how  long  they  made  steel. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  says  it  was  in  business  before  his  concern. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  it  was?  I  thought  you  asked  me  if  it 
was. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  trv  to  be  plain.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company  was  in  business  before  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  was 
built,  and  if  at  this  day  it  can  not  make  steel  as  cheap  as  its  competi- 
tors, whose  fault  is  it? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  at  first  blush,  I  should  say  it  was  the  fault 
of  the  management  of  the  company.  I  might  not  be  right  about 
that;  that  would  be  a  surface  view.  If  I  examined  into  it  more,  I 
might  find  out  that  there  were  some  other  difficulties,  like  location. 
It  seems  to  me  they  have  to  carry  their  iron  and  coal,  and  I  do  not 
know  but  their  limestone,  quite  a  distance  to  get  it  to  their  Avorks. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Assuming  that  they  made  a  wrong  location,  do  you 
think  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  compelled  to  take 
hold  of  every  corporation  that  has  made  a  mistake? 

The  Chairman.  I  made  a  proposition  similar  to  that  the  other 
night  about  tannin  extracts,  and  I  did  not  know  but  I  should  be 
mobbed  by  the  gentlemen  who  were  presenting  the  question — whether 
they  had  not  a  bad  location. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  asked  you  a  question.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  have  answered  that  question  as  freely  as  I  know 
how. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  refer  it  to  the  court  if  he  answered  my  question. 
Shall  I  repeat  it?     [Lauffhter.] 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Schwab  says  that  the  freight  rates  in 
1899  were  about  one-third  of  what  they  are  to-day,  and  he  referred  to 
Mr.  Carnegie's  article  on  rebates  for  proof. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  delighted  he  referred  to  so  high  an  authority. 
fLaughter.]  I  do  not  remember;  I  do  not  understand  what  bearing 
Ihis  has. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  the  article  bears  him  out,  of  course  there 
could  not  be  any  doubt  about  the  truthfulness  of  the  statement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  the  statement?  I  do  not  grasp  your 
Mieaning. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  the  article  bears  out  his  statement,  there 
would  not  be  any  chance  for  dispute  as  to  its  truth. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Schwab  may  have  quoted  a  sentence 
or  a  paragraph,  omitting  facts  and  what  it  was  dealing  with,  and 
he  would  give  you  a  very  false  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.  I  said  if  the  article  bore  him  out.  I 
did  not  say  if  a  sentence  in  it  could  be  twisted. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  such  a  large  subject,  I  would  like  to  read 
the  article  and  see  really  what  bearing  it  has.  If  I  wrote  it,  I  am 
disposed  to  believe  it  was  a  very  sound  article.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab  said  that  Mr.  Gary's  company  was 
taking  out  about  one- fourth  of  the  ore  on  the  property  that  they 
bought  from  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Carneoie.  I  think  you  must  have  misunderstood  him  there. 
From  my  knowledge,  what  I  hear,  they  have  not  shipped  one  load  of 
ore. 

The  Chairman.  He  understood  it  the  other  way ;  he  did  not  claim 
to  have  personal  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Carneoie.  I  think  if  you  want  to  test  Mr.  Schwab's  statement 
and  mine,  it  would  be  very  well  to  get  somebody  to  ascertain  what 
is  correct  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  stating  what  he  believed  and  you  are 
stating  what  you  believe,  and  one  statement  seems  to  offset  the  other. 
I  thiuK  it  is  up  to  the  committee  to  get  a  little  more  evidence  on  the 
subject  to  find  out  about  it 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you  on  that.  I  did  not  know  but  you 
would  confirm  what  he  said.  Ho  said  that  the  cost  of  coal  land  was 
$600  per  acre  in  1899  and  $3,000  per  acre  now. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  let  me  answer  that.  That  is  coke 
land.  There  are  9,000  tons  of  coke  in  an  acre,  and  that  means  that 
it  has  increased  to  30  cents.  AVhat  did  he  say  it  was,  $600  then  and 
now  it  is  $3,000? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carneoie.  That  is  five  times  the  amount. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  that  was  in  the  ConnellsviUe  district. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  five  times  the  amount.  Five  times  the 
amount -of  $600  is  $3,000.  That  means  that  the  coke  in  the  hill  is 
now  worth  only  30  cents  a  ton,  and  then,  in  the  olden  times,  when  we 
bought  coke  property,  it  was  15  cents  a  ton.  I  think  I  am  right — no, 
$600  for  9,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  that  the  coke  costs  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  what  coke  is  costing  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  the  freight  rate  to  Pittsburg  is  85  cents. 
He  qualified  that  and  said  he  might  be  10  cents  out  of  the  way  on 
that,  75  or  85  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  if  he  is  10  cents  out  of  the  way,  the  coke  rate 
used  to  be  65  cents  a  ton,  and  it  has  been  raised  10  cents  a  ton,  and  coke 
has  been  raised  30  cents  a  ton,  that  is  40  cents,  and  so,  on  the  amount 
needed  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  you  see,  gentlemen,  what  figures 
you  get.  You  take  the  conclusion  that  because  the  coal  in  the  hill 
costs  five  times  more;  coke  costs  five  times  more. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab  ought  to  know  what  coke  costs. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  gentlemen,  if  you  con- 
sider that  you  can  possibly  understand  these  figures,  it  is  your  fault 
as  much  as  Schwab's.  You  read  into  his  statement  there  of  cost 
five  times  the  ton  of  coke  and  begin  to  figure.'  What  he  told  you  was 
five  times  the  cost  in  the  hill,  and  that  made  a  difference  of  30  cents 
a  ton. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  he  said  $1.50  a  ton.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
could  construe  that  into  anything  else. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  when  ^e  coke  is  manufactured? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  very  different  thing. 

The  Chairman.  Cost  of  coke,  $1.50;  not  for  coal  in  the  mine;  I 
said  for  the  coke. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  ton  of  coke  costs  only  $1.50 
to-day,  and  that  is  five  times  more  than  it  did  cost,  then  coke  only 
cost  30  cents  a  ton.    It  is  ridiculous. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  He  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  the  chairman  read  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  said  coal  lands,  $3,000  an  acre.  I  did  not 
imagine  you  would  carry  that  to  the  coke.  Mr.  Schwab  said  coke 
cost  $1.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  there  is  not  much  expense  there. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  you  do  not  see  anything  on  the  face  of  that 
that  would  show  it  was  not  true? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  although  I  have  heard  of  coke  lands  selling 
at  $2,000  an  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Coal  land  in  the  Connellsville  district,  $2,000 
an  acre. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  if  you  were  in  the  business,  experts 
talking 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  Even  I  would  know  enough  to  know  that  you  did 
not  mean  $3,000  an  acre  for  coke. 

Mr.  Ran  dell.  He  means  coke  coal.^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Schwab  is  talking  as  a  Pittsburg  manufacturer. 
Coal  is  one  thing;  coke  is  another. 

The  Chairman.  So  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  the  coal  lands,  increasing  to  $3,000  an  acre 
from  $600,  would  make  a  rise  in  the  price  of  coke  to  30  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  the  misunderstanding  is  here,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
Mr.  Schwab  gave  us  the  cost  of  coke  at  the  time  that  he  made  nis 
original  estimate  of  $12  steel.  Then  he  gave  us  the  cost  of  coke  at 
the  present  time;  and  then,  to  explain  the  reason  why  the  cost  of 
coke  had  risen  in  the  meantime,  ne  said  that  lands  have  gone  up 
from  $G00  to  $3,000  an  acre,  but  he  is  $1,000  out,  because  I  know  coal 
lands  in  the  Connellsville  district  are  selling  now  at  $4,000  an  acre- 
Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  that  would  raise  the  price  of  coke  to  30  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  did  not  base  the  exact  figure  of  rise  on  the 
different  prices. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  say  it  would  cost  five  times  as  much; 
he  said  it  was  one  element  in  the  rise  of  coke. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  when  you  analyze  that  and  get  its  true 
basis  it  would  account  for  an  increase  of  30  cents  per  ton  in  coke. 
Now,  let  me  show  you.  What  has  that  to  do  with  a  concern  that  has 
thousands  of  acres  of  coke  that  it  bought  at  $200  and  $300  an  acre? 

The  Chairman.  It  has  this  to  do;  we  are  trying  to  arrive  at  the 
cost  in  American  factories  of  steel  rails.  That  is  one  of  the  elements 
that  goes  into  it;  and  trying  to  show  why  those  rails — he  was,  not 
we;  we  are  simply  taking  the  facts — trying  to  show  why  those  rails 
cost  $22  now  against  $12,  as  he  stated,  m  1899. 
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Mr.  Carneoie.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  suppose  that  the  United 
States  Steel  Company  has  40,000  acres  of  coke  land  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  the  Bethlehem  Company ;  is 
that  part  of  the  United  States  Steel? 

]VIr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Not  a  part  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  a  part  of  the  United  States  SteefCom- 
pany,  is  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  an  independent  company,  as  I  tmderstand  it 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Schwab's  production; 
we  have  left  Mr.  Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Very  well.  Mr.  Schwab's  coke  costs  him  more  than 
it  did  if  he  purchases  his  coke  from  a  producer. 

The  Chairman.  He  does  not  own  coal  lands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Bethlehem  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  thev  have  to  buy  their  coal? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  Then  he  ought  to  know  what  it  costs  him,  ought 
he  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  he  buys  it  at ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  a  step  further.  He  says  that  in  1809 
a  ton  of  coke  would  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron,  but  since  the  iron  in  the 
ore  has  gone  down  from  58  per  cent  to  49  per  cent  on  account  of  the 
other  foreign  material  in  the  ore,  it  requires  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of 
coke  to  produce  a  ton  of  ore  instead  of  a  ton  of  coke.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  think  that  is  quite  understandable,  but  did 
Mr.  Schwab  tell  vou  that  in  utilizing  the  gases  of  his  furnaces,  which 
he  did  not  do  before,  he  makes  a  ffreat  savmg? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  thimc  he  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  know,  gentlemen,  the  steel  business  has  not 
stood  still.  Great  improvements,  cheapening  the  process,  have 
resulted.'  Another  instance  occurs  to  me.  The  United  States  Steel 
Company  is  now  utilizing  the  slag  from  making  a  ton  of  pig  iron 
that  we  used  to  throw  over  the  bank,  and  it  cost  us  monev  to  haul  it 
away ;  but  now  that  is  a  very  valuable  business,  very  profitable. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  slag  is  produced  in  making  a  ton  of 
pig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

The  Chair^ian.  Can  you  give  us  any  account  of  the  value? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Of  the  slag?  It  was  an  expense.  We  threw  it  over 
the  bank  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  now  it  is  valuable? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  can  not  say  how  valuable  it  is? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  be  afraid  to  tell  you  what  I  heard  the 
president  of  the  subsidiary  company  estimate  it  at. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me.  I  will  go  after  the 
president  and  find  out,  not  whether  he  told  you,  but  the  statement  of 
fact  on  his  part. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  he  is  too  sanguine,  and  that  it  could  not 
possibly  be  as  valuable  as  he  said.  Cement  is  coming  in  as  a  substi- 
tute for  steel  and  it  is  a  remarkable  advance. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  name  and  address  of  that  gentleman, 
and  we  will  send  for  him. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  give  you  either  the  name  or  the  addi-css. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  get  it,  then.  Limestone  is  used.  He 
sajs  it  costs  30  cents  a  ton  to  mine  limestone  and  $1.20  to  take  it  to 
Pittsburg,  $1.50,  and  he  uses  about  one-half  a  ton  in  making  pig,  75 
cents.  He  says  that  more  lime  is  now  used  than  in  the  year  1899, 
because  ores  are  leaner  now.  There  is  more  waste  material  to  flux 
away.    What  is  your  judgment  about  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  may  be  true.  I  think  it  is,  slightly.  Did 
he  tell  you  how  much  more  ? 

The  Chairman.  No;  he  did  not  put  it  in  here.  He  had  formerly 
told  us,  but  I  can  not  turn  back  this  moment  to  that.  He  formerly 
put  in  what  they  allowed  for  the  lime  in  1899,  but  I  haven't  it  here 
now  in  conjunction  with  this.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand  without 
stopping  to  look  it  up,  but  he  said  now  it  costs  75  cents  to  make  a  ton 
of  pig  iron,  and  then  he  said  that  the  labor  conversion  cost  was  $1.25 
to  $1.30  a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  thought  you  said  conversion  was  $7.50  a  ton? 

The  Chairman.  No;  Mr.  Schwab  makes  a  very  interesting  state- 
ment about  the  labor. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Speaking  of  labor  only. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  effect,  he  says  that  he  never  knew  labor  so 
cheap  as  it  was  in  1899,  the  year  in  which  he  wrote  that  letter;  that 
the  common  laborer  earned  from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  a 
day;  that  the  laborer  was  very  efficient,  men  were  begging  for  jobs. 
He  said  that  his  own  salary  was  lower  that  year  than  it  had  been  in 
the  years  before,  and  that  one  man  working  in  the  big  iron  foundry 
would  do  as  much  that  year  in  a  day  as  two  men  to-day  at  a  higher 
price  per  day  for  the  labor.  That  is  what  he  said  about  the  labor. 
And  he  made  out  a  large  increase — $1.30  a  ton — for  labor.  Do  you 
remember  about  labor  in  1899? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  details.  How 
could  I? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schwab  seemed  to  have  a  very  definite  recol- 
lection on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  did  not  have  a  recollection ;  he  went  back  and 
got  his  data  somewhere. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  did  not  recollect  all  these  things.  Perhaps  he 
did,  but  more  likely  he  went  back  to  the  books  and  figures. 

The  Chairman.  The  fact  that  his  salary  was  so  low  that  year 
might  have  impressed  it  on  his  mind. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  reducing  the  salaries,  but 
it  is  possible.  I  can  not  remember  of  a  case,  but  I  do  know  there  are 
many  departments  in  which  fewer  men  are  needed  than  we  needed, 
and  it  tends  to  make  the  labor  cost  of  steel  less  than  it  was  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  Putting  all  those  items  together  he  made  the  cost 
of  producing  pig  iron  $14,  including  the  materials,  at  present,  against 
$7  and  $8  in  1899.    Then  he  said  that  the  cost  of  converting  into 
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a  ton  of  steel  rails  the  necessary  quantity  of  pig  iron  cost  $7.50,  and 
that  it  cost  his  company  $21.50  to  make  a  ton  ot  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Carnegie,   i  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  his  statement  as  to  the  items,  and  what 
I  was  struck  with  about  it  was  this,  that  it  came  pretty  near  bearing 
out  the  statement  that  these  seven  companies  had  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations,  that  they  made  the  average  price  during  the  five 
years  from  1902  to  1906,  both  inclusive,  twenty-two  dollars  and  about 
thirty  cents  a  ton,  or  80  cents  more  than  Mr.  Schwab.  Schwab  has 
a  ^ood  mill,  I  suppose;  he  has  an  up-to-date  plant,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  is  the  man  whom  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  thank,  as  I  told  you  this  morning,  for  the  improved 
appliances  that  he  has  introduced. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has  an  up-to-date  plant? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  him  up,  did  you  not,  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  excuse  for  his  not  having  an  up-to-date 
plant? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  this  excuse  for  him,  that  I  have  not  been 
with  him  for  seven  years.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  And  still  you  would  advise  him  if  an  opportunity 
offered  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  have  got  into 
a  maze  of  figures,  and  you  will  never  arrive  at  results  in  that  way. 
You  have  got  a  statement  from  Mr.  Gary  that  he  could  do  without 
a  tariff.  Isow,  you  are  in  the  position  of  the  Irishman  who  was 
arrested  for  stealing  a  pig,  and  he  was  sentenced  on  the  testimony  of 
one  man.  He  told  the  judge,  when  he  was  asked  why  sentence  should 
not  be  passed,  that  he  thought  it  was  an  injustice  to  a  citizen  to  con- 
vict him  on  the  testimony  of  one  man,  who  said  he  saw  him  steal  the 
pig,  when  he  could  bring  one  hundred  men  to  prove  that  they  had 
never  seen  any  such  thing.     [Laughter.! 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  very  well,  but  if  we  sought  to  make 
that  an  excuse,  the  judges  might  ask  us,  Mr.  Carnegie,  they  being 
the  dear  people,  if  we  did  not  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Gary,  but  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Schwab,  and  that  after  that  we  had 
the  benefit  of  the  article  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  the  magazine, 
in  which  he  stated  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  that  the  duty  might 
all  be  taken  off;  although,  when  we  called  him  before  us  and  asked 
him  to  give  us  the  facts  and  figures,  he  answered  us  with  a  story 
about  an  Irishman;  or,  in  other  words,  indicating  that  he  was  one 
of  the  men  who  did  not  loiow. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  sorry  that  you  say  you 
did  not  hear  me  this  morning.  I  stated  that  Judge  Gary  said  that 
the  tariff  on  steel  was  not  important  for  him,  and  that  long  before 
I  made  that  statement  that  others  made  the  same  statement,  and  that 
the  judge's  solicitude  for  the  weaker  brethren  was  sublime,  but  it 
was  quite  unnecessary;  that  these  weaker  brethren  will  not  find  their 
business  injured  by  the  tariff  being  taken  off.  You  can  not  arrive 
at  a  correct  judgment  until  you  know  what  the  prices  of  production 
are  abroad,  as  lar  as  the  tariff  is  concerned,  because  you  have  com- 
binations among  these  people  at  home,  and  they  are  working  together. 
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Now,  the  statement  of  the  consul  there  was  very  important  on  the  cost 
abroad,  but  if  you  are  not  willing  to  act  on  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
foreign  importations  of  steel  to-day  and  that  we  are  sending  steel  all 
over  the  world,  then  until  you  know  what  the  absolute  costs  are  in 
Europe  you  can  not  judge  whether  the  cost  and  interest  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  the  producer,  comparing 
tlie  same  items  here  with  the  home  producer,  as  the  President-elect 
requires,  I  say,  you  can  not  judge  whether  or  no  they  can  do  without 
a  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  We  expect  to  get  the  cost  abroad  furnished  by 
Judge  Gary,  but  we  were  led  to  expect  from  your  article  that,  in 
order  to  make  up  your  mind  that  these  things  should  be  put  upK>n 
the  free  list,  you  had  that  information,  both  as  to  the  cost  abroad 
and  the  cost  here,  because  we  believed,  as  you  say  you  believe  now, 
that  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  was  to  find  out  the  difference  in  cost 
between  two  things;  the  fact  that  there  is  no  importation  would  ^ 
to  show  that  the  duty  was  higher,  but  just  how  much  too  high  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  unless  you  can  get  the  cost  abroad  and  here.  We 
ex'i^ect  to  get  the  figures  from  Judge  Gary,  whom  vou  certify  as  a 
very  honorable  witness,  if  he  is  a  lawyer,  althoujjh  he  may  be  some- 
what interested.  We  thought  we  might  get  it  irom  a  disinterested 
party  in  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  a  general  knowledge  of  costs  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  give  them  to  us? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  it  would  not  be  fair. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  be  fair  enough  for  you  to  publish  a 
magazine  article  and  base  it  on  them,  but  not  fair  enough  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  statement  in  my  magazine  has  not  been 
refuted. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  statement  is  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  in  Britain  to-day  or 
in  Germany  to-day  is  as  dear,  or  a  shade  dearer,  than  the  cost  is 
here,  taking  the  cost  under  similar  conditions.  That  is  the  statement 
that  I  made.  I  did  not  make  that  without  general  knowledge  of  the 
business,  and  if  it  is  proved  untrue,  then  mjr  reputation  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  would  be  seriously  imperiled. 

Sir.  Dalzell.  You  see,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  general  statement  would 
cover  every  article  of  iron  and  steel  without  regard.  You  make  the 
general  statement  that  the  cost  there  is  about  the  cost  here,  and  that 
covers  everything. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Now,  for  instance,  here  is  what  Mr,  Gary  says  with 
respect  to  one  particular  article.  You  continue  to  be  misled  by  your 
newspaper  reports  of  what  Judge  Gary  said  here.  He  never  said 
what  you  attribute  to  him.    Let  me  read  you  just  a  paragraph: 

Mr.  Gary.  May  I  interrupt  you  one  moment,  because  a  thoiifrht  is  In  my 
mind,  and  I  desire  to  give  one  fact  in  regard  to  a  commodity,  wliicli  is  impor- 
tant and  in  line  witli  this  otlier  inquiry.  It  relates  to  tin  plate  and  sheets. 
At  the  prefont  time  they  are  produced  in  Wales  and  I^ndon  at  about  $5.32, 
which  is  less  than  the  cost  to  us,  and  that  represents  the  difference  in  wages 
paid  to  the  men,  the  labor  element  being  large  as  to  those  commodities. 
So  that  if  we  should  make  our  costs  as  low  as  their  costs  we  could  only  do  it 
by  cutting  the  wages  of  our  men  about  these  mills  in  half — that  Is,  making  them 
one-half  as  large  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  I  think  I  am  perfectly 
accurate  in  those  figures. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  He  has  not  given  vou  figures? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  YeSj  he  has  given  the  cost  abroad,  and  we  also  have 
the  cost  of  making  tin  plate  at  home,  and  you  see  that  does  not  bear 
out  the  position  that  you  assign  to  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  my  friend,  when  you  talk  about  steel,  you  do 
not  talk  about  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  tin  plates  are  steel ;  they  arc 
steel  sheets. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true,  but  no  man — no  steel  man — but 
would  differentiate  between  steel  and  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Well,  they  are  steel  sheets  first  before  they  are  tin 
pLites. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are ;  they  are  composed  of  tin.  If  the  harvester 
man  talks  of  harvesters  those  arc  composed  of  steel,  too.  But  I  wish 
you  to  know  that  the  expert,  the  steel  man,  talks  in  the  language 
which  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  understand. 

Mr.  Dalzeix.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  it  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Carnecue.  Well,  John  [laughter],  you  were  always  considered 
by  us  a  more  experienced  lawyer  than  you  were  a  steel  manufacturer. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  put  myself  right  there,  because  Lam  de- 
termined that  you  shall  have  from  me  no  half  truths.  There  are 
statements  that  can  be  made  that  do  not  cover  the  whole  circle  of 
^ith,  and  a  witness  is  not  always  compelled — he  may  not  think  of  the 
oUier  things,  and  he  answers  you  one  question.    Now,  in  regard  to  tin 

Elate,  tin  plate  has  been  made  for  one  hundred  years  in  Wales,  and  girls 
ave  been  trained  to  it,  and  it  is  the  one  article  where,  I  think,  the 
British  people  in  Wales  could  make  a  ton  of  tin  plate,  probably,  a 
shade  cheaper  than  we  make  here.  But  if  you  add  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing tin  plate  here,  I  doubt  whether  they  could  import  it  here  to  any 
great  extent. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  it  was  free? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  my  honest  opinion  about  it;  so  you 
5?ee,  gentlemen,  it  will  not  do  for  you  to  assume  that  tin  plate  was 
included  in  the  statement  of  steel.  I  do  not  want  to  nurt  any 
American  manufacturer.  I  do  not  want  to  injure  the  steel  trade  of 
this  country.  As  long  as  I  thought  we  needed  a  tariff  I  supported  it, 
but  now  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not,  as  Jud^o 
Gary  said,  for  steel.  There  a£:ain,  you  see,  Judge  Gary  is  probably 
right  about  tin  plate,  but  he  did  not  embrace  steel.  I  would  not  say 
that  tin  plate  should  go  on  the  free  list. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  was  asking  you  just  before  adjournment  on 
this  general  question  of  costs.  You  said  that  you  thought  the  cost  was 
perhaps  a  little  gi*eater  in  Great  Britain  in  manufacturing  steel  gen- 
erally, than  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  suggested  earlier  in  your  testimony  the 
practical  difficulty  that  confronts  this  committee  of  finding  out  facts, 
none  of  us  being  practical  men,  but,  at  the  same  time,  having  within 
our  jurisdiction,  so  to  speak,  almost  every  authority  except  that  of 
practical  experience.  Now,  I  think  our  desire  is  just  as  yours  is,  an 
absolutely  patriotic  desire  to  revise  this  tariff  in  steel,  as  in  all  other 
schedules,  tor  the  best  interests  of  the  community  at  large. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Lonoworth.  i  ou  would  not  advocate  the  taking  off  of  the 
duty  on  any  American  article  without  justification  for  it.  I,  person- 
ally^ admitting  that  I  know  very  little  about  the  costs  of  steel,  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  can  substantially  reduce  the  tariff  on  steel 
without  miury  to  the  American  industry,  and  yet  before  I  vote  for  it, 
if  I  should  vote  for  it,  I  want  to  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  so  doing. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  that  I  can  personally  feel  justified, 
unless  I  know  or  have  some  opportunity  or  finding  out  something 
about  the  difference  between  the  cost  abroad  and  the  cost  at  home.  Is 
there  any  way  that  you  can  suggest  to  me — as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, with  practically  every  facility,  the  right  to  summon  all  wit- 
nesses, the  facilities  that  this  Government  has,  without  the  practical 
experience,  and  without  the  means  of  getting  it,  because  we  must  act 
as  proinptly  as  possible — of  finding  out  those  things? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  reply,  Mr.  Longworth,  I  know  of  only  one  wav 
that  this  committee  can  arrive  at  anything  approaching  the  real  truth 
of  the  difference  in  cost,  and  that  is  to  have  men  belonging  to  the  steel 
industry,  men  familiar  with  it,  who  are  not  interested  in  either  the 
foreign  or  the  American  works,  experts  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability,  to  be  charged  with  visiting  the  works  of  Europe,  selecting  in 
each  country  the  l^  works,  because  you  will  be  greatly  misled  if  you 
select  works  that  are  not  properly  managed.  You  can  easily  obtain 
the  list  of  the  best  works,  and  these  men  should  go  there  and  study 
the  question.  They  will  be  received  by  the  foreign  manufacturer  with 
open  arms,  because  they  will  see  in  this  a  probability  of  the  tariff 
being  reduced. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  a  condition 
and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  this  committee  now.  The  Republican 
members  of  this  committee  are  bound,  as  you  have  stated,  by  the 
Republican  platform,  which  states  that  the  tariff  shall  be  revised  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  President-elect,  it  is  understood,  proposes  to 
call  an  extra  session  of  this  C'Ongress  to  do  that,  and  this  committee 
wants  to  prepare  a  bill  which  can  be  submitted  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  inauguration  of  the  President-elect.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
for  us  to  send  experts  abroad.  What  authority  have  we  so  far  whidi 
would  justify  us  in  wiping  off  entirely  the  duty  on  steel,  except 
your  personal  opinion — that  of  a  man  or  great  experience — and  that 
of  Judge  Gary,  who  I  do  not  think  went  as  far  as  you  do  in  that 
respect  ?  Have  we  any  other  authority,  in  other  words,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
which  would  justify  us  in  removing  absolutely  the  tariff  on  steel, 
e^^cept  those  two  statements? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  what  other  statements  you  have  had 
here,  Mr.  Lorigworth. 

Mr.  Lonowortii.  They  have  not  been  to  that  effect,  Mr.  Cameg[ie, 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Veir  well ;  then  you  have  two ;  and  I  think,  again, 
that  if  you  can  not  fix  the  tariff  duty  on  the  evidence  of  two  such 
credible  witnesses,  because  there  are  hundreds  that  have  not  told  you 
so,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  judgment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  give  the  greatest  weight,  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  the 
statements  of  those  witnesses.  At  the  same  time  other  witnesses  have, 
I  think^  made  quite  contrary  statements.  Suppose  that  it  is  true  that 
the  tariff  is  loo  high;  that  other  countries  are  not  exporting  here — 
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admitting  that  to  be  the  fact,  does  that  jusify  us  in  immediately 
wiping  it  out  altogether? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  Other  parties  are  not  exporting  here  because 
they  have  an  international  arrangement.  That  is  what  your  con- 
sul told  vou.  Whj,  Mr.  Longworth,  you  know — ^you  are  a  very  clever 
man  ana  a  very  nice  fellow 

Mr.  Longworth.  Thank  you.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  you  are  grappling  witn  problems  which  really 
you  can  not  be  expected  to  understand. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Most  assuredly,  Mr.  Carnegie;  I  realize  that; 
and  when  I  have  a  source  of  information  such  as  you  are,  I  desire 
to  find  out  all  I  can. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Longworth,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  will  not  promise  to  answer  it  if  it  is  a  technical 
one,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  are  an  intelligent  man. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  admits  that. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes;  I  admit  that.     [Laughter.  I 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Have  you  talked  tariff  with  anybody  connected  with 
steel ? 

Mr.  Ix)ngworth.  Only  with  those  gentlemen  who  have  appeared 
before  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  have  never  heard  anything  outside  from  gen- 
tlemen talking  about  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Oh,  frequently  in  conversation ;  but  I  have  never 
had  any  steel  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  them  say  that  the  tariff 
was  a  "  back  number,"  so  far  as  steel  was  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Only  two  men. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Here  are  two  witnesses ;  that  makes  four. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  they  are  the  same  two,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  two  men  are  equal  to  four,  Mr.  Carnegie. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  am  willing  to  stand  with  Judge  Gary.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion,  to  tell  you  the  whole 
truths  I  have  dear  friends  in  Britain.  I  was  the  only  American, 
or  the  only  foreign  citizen,  that  ever  was  made  president  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute.  I  have  lived  with  these  men ;  and  I  profited  by 
their  mistakes.  I  saw  where  the  Bessemer  process  was  a  success,  and 
then  went  into  it;  and  I  am  deeply  indebtea  to  the  British  manufac- 
turers. In  return,  when  they  came  to  our  works,  I  showed  them 
everything.  My  old  friends  (one  or  two  of  them  dead  now),  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  business,  took  them  all  through  our  works 
and  showed  them  everything — all  of  our  new  unprovements.  We 
never  shut  our  works  to  anybodv.  And  I  have  gone,  in  turn,  through 
all  their  works  and  heard  all  their  costs.  I  have  followed  the  Eng- 
lish manufacture  with  deep  interest,  and  I  have  studied  it;  and,  with- 
out presumption,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no  American  that  has  had 
the  opportunities  that  I  have  had  to  judge. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Quite  so;  and  do  not  understand  me,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, as  saying  anything  in  criticism  of  the  authority.  In  fact,  I 
feel  now  that  I  am  leaning  your  way.    And  yet  I  am  simply  asking 
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the  question  whether,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  any  other  au- 
thority and  justification  for  voting  to  wipe  out  absolutely  the  tariflf 
on  steel,  except  your  statement  (which  I  regard  as  the  highest  author- 
ity, perhaps,  that  I  could  find),  and  Judge  Gary's  statement  (which 
1  do  not  think,  after  listening  to  the  testimony,  goes  as  far  by  any 
means  as  yours  does). 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  That  is  good. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  there  any  other  justification  that  I  have  at 
this  moment  for  voting  to  take  oflF  entirely  the  tariff  on  iron  and 
steel? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  is  a  matter  for  you  and 
your  own  conscience  to  settle.  You  ask  me  how  you  could  arrive  at 
the  difference  in  cost.  There  are  great  evidences.  They  do  not  im- 
port steel  here.  That,  however,  you  might  well  say,  was  because 
thoy  had  an  arrangement  to  that  effect.  But  knowing  the  difficulties 
of  iSritish  manufacturers,  and  the  trouble  about  ores,  and  the  cost  of 
coke  and  coal,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  you  will  find  that 
the  cost  of  a  ton  of  steel  there  does  not  exceed  ours,  to  say  the  least ; 
that  leaves  the  American  manufacturer  with  the  advantage  of  the 
cost  of  bringing  the  foreign  product  here,  which,  upon  the  average, 
to  the  point  of  delivery,  I  should  place  at  not  less  than  the  present 
tariff  duty.    Further  than  that  I  can  not  go. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  remark 
you  made  a  moment  ago  to  the  effect  that  thev  were  not  allowed  to 
ship  here.    May  I  ask  what  the  explanation  oi  that  is? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  assume  that  it  was  by  the  arrangement  that  you 
spoke  of  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  there  is  an  international  agreement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  was  not  that  what  your  man  said? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  the  consul  said.  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  was  right  or  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  rest  that  on  the  word  of  the 
American  consul.  Have  I  a  right  to  do  so,  or  am  I  justified  in  doing 
80,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  the  very  question — whether  the  Americaa 
consul  is  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  how  can  I  tell  you  whether  the  American  consul 
is  right  or  not? 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  question  was  whether  you  knew  the  fact  yourself 
about  which  he  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  except  as  a  matter 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  is  not  as  to  his  accuracy,  but  as  to  your  knowledge 
of  the  same  matter. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  a  half-truth  again.  It  has  been  reported. 
It  is  "  in  the  air."  I  have  heard  of  it.  But  how  do  I  know?  I  have 
seen  no  documents. 

M[r.  Hill.  Did  you  know  it  enough  to  justify  your  statement  a 
moment  ago  that  the  reason  there  was  not  more  competition  from 
abroad  was  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  ship  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  based  that  on  your 

Mr.  Hill.  You  based  it  on  what  I  read,  and  not  on  what  you 
knew? 
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Mr,  Carnegie.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  Hill.  All  right. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  is  all  that  I  had  heard.  Now,  please — ^Mr. 
Longworth,  particularly— ^ — 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  that  I  had  heard  about  it — ^I  can  not  close  my 
ears.  I  know  so  many  steel  men.  I  can  not  meet  an  old  friend 
without  tlie  remark  being  made :  "  How  is  the  business?"  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  To  the  best  of  my  belief — I  can  not  say  knowledge — it 
seems  that  the  statement  of  our  accredited  official  would  not  have 
been  made  unless  he  had  knowledge  on  the  subject;  and  it  accounts 
for  there  being  no  importations  here.  But  there  is  another  reason, 
independent  of  that:  The  cost  to  the  British  manufacturer  is  so  great 
that  in  my  opinion  he  would  not  send  rails  here  even  if  the  duty  were 
taken  off. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Carnegie,  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  an  agreement  made  by  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany with  the  tin-plate  manufacturers  of  Wales  that  the  exports  of 
manufactured  tin  plate  from  the  United  States  should  not  exceed  a 
certain  quantity,  based  on  a  counter  agreement  on  their  part  that  they 
would  not  take  a  certain  amount  of  black  plates  from  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Hill,  I  have  heard  allJcinds  of  reports. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  heard  that  report? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Hill.    Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  not  be  so  positive.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  it 
is  no  matter  of  news  to  me ;  but  I  am 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  I  am  reading  from  the  New  York  Tribune  in  July. 
You  were  in  Scotland,  were  you  not,  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  "An  agreement  was  reached  in  December  last  year 
among  the  tube  makers  of  the  United  States,  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  other  coimtries  for  a  working  arrangement,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  put  an  end  to  the  serious  losses  resulting  from  interna- 
tional competition."    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not.    I  take  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  this  is  the  Tribune  I  am  quoting  from. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  I  never  saw  that  statement;  and  that  statement 
is  news  to  me. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  this  statement : 

London,  July  i. 

According  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal,  the  Enpllsh  and  Scotch  steel 
manufacturers  have  decided  not  to  join  the  proiwsed  International  combina- 
tion, and  to  ally  themselves  with  the  national  amalgamation  that  is  being  formed 
to  fight  the  international  trust.  This  amalgamation,  the  paix»r  says,  will  soon 
be  established.  It  will  consist  of  the  principal  American,  (Jerman,  Russian, 
and  French  steel  companies,  and  fierce  competition,  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
with  a  slump  hi  prices,  may  be  expected. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  the  facts  in  regard  to  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  occurred  while  you  were  abroad. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  combination  to  fight  the  "international  trust!  ^ 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  made  one  other  statement  this  momins,  to  the 
effect  that  you  thought  that  the  present  price  of  steel  rails  at  $2S 
was  justified  by  the  agreement  between  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  steel  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  one  of  the  other  witnesses  before  us  last  week  made 
a  similar  statement — that  it  was  a  mutual  agreement,  the  price  of 
$28  being  based  on  an  agreed  price  of  freight  rates  on  the  materials 
used  by  the  steel  manufacturers;  so  that,  the  steel  manufacturers  and 
the  railroads  being  satisfied,  where  did  the  general  consuming  public 
come  in  in  that  higher  price  of  steel,  these  rates  being  charged  on 
all  steel  that  is  made  as  well  as  rails? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  not  satisfied. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  rates  of  freight  are  not  only  charged  on  the  mate- 
rials going  into  the  steel  rails,  out  they  go  on  all  materials  used  in  all 
steel  production,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  that  the  railroads  raised  these  rates. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  you  built  the  road  from  the  lake  to  Pittsburg,  did 
you  not?  Do  you  remember  what  the  rate  was  that  you  charged  up 
your  steel  production  cost  for  transportation  on  that  road  from  the 
lake  to  Pittsburg?    It  was  a  very  small  rate,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  give  you  that  from  memory. 

Mr.  Hill.  Was  it  not  along  about  23  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  no;  no. 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  lake  to  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  was  the  cost  of  moving  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  cost  us  22  cents  a  ton  to  bring  loaded  cars — ^no; 
it  cost  us  12  cents  a  ton  to  move  cars  down  from  the  lake  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  11  cents  to  take  the  empty  cars  back.  I  remember  those 
figures. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  that  did  not  include  cost 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  the  other  day  that  in  making  up 
his  charge  for  the  cost  of  steel  he  figured  a  dollar  a  ton  for  bringing 
the  ore  irom  the  lake  down  to  Pittsburg.  That  is  a  very,  very  heavy 
increase  over  what  you  charged  up  in  the  cost  and  what  he  figured  in 
the  cost. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  can  not  tell  you  what  Mr. 
Schwab  did.  If  we  charged  it  at  only  23  cents,  we  were  very  fool- 
ish, because  there  are  the  repairs  of  a  railroad  and  the  maintenance, 
and  there  is  interest  on  the  capital. 

Mr.  Hill.  Briefly,  do  you  think  the  general  consuming  public,  in 
the  consumption  or  steel  outside  of  steel  rails  should  be  ooliged  to 
stand  and  make  good  such  an  agreement  between  the  railroad  com- 
panies and  the  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  opinion  to  express  upon  that.  That  is  a 
matter  between  the  railroads  and  the  public.  It  does  not  touch  the 
question  of  the  comparative  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  price  of  steel  is  to  be  reduced,  it  is  not  to  be  re- 
duced by  revising  the  tariff,  Mr.  Carnegie,  according  to  the  testimony 
that  is  before  us.  The  increase  which  Mr.  Schwab  has  shown  in  the 
cost  of  steel  is  in  all  of  these  increases  of  freight  rates  all  the  way 
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through.  If  those  are  controlled  by  a  combination  of  the  steel  manu- 
facturers and  a  combination  of  the  railroads,  acting  in  harmony, 
how  is  the  tariff  going  to  affect  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  friendvjf  we  are  going  into  authorizing 
combinations,  the  result  is  this:  We  shall  have  a  supreme  court  or 
industry,  and  that  court  will  have  to  fix  the  prices  or  everything  if 
the  consumer  is  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Hjll.  But,  Mr.  Carnegie,  if  this  committee  is  to  fix  the  tariff, 
is  it  not  its  duty  to  find  out  whether  the  increased  cost  is  the  result 
of  the  tariff  or  the  result  of  something  else?  I  am  asking  you  that 
question. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  your  duty;  but  I  am  imable  to  give  you 
any  opinion  about  the  railroads. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  say  that  the  rate  of  $28  is  a  justifiable  price, 
and  that  it  is  caused  by  the  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  the 
steel  manufacturers,  both  as  to  freights  and  the  price  of  steel. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  excuse  me.    1  have  never  mentioned  freights. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  did  not,  some  of  the  other  witnesses  have. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Ah!  Well,  gentlemen,  I  have  enough  sins  of  my 
own  to  answer  for.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  here  upon 
any  subject  but  that  Question  I  am  called  to  speak  unon,  and  that  is 
the  main  question,  at  last:  Has  protection  done  its  omce?  Has  it  en- 
abled the  manufacturers  of  steel  of  America  (not  the  inefficient,  but 
the  efficient,  well-managed  manufacturing  concerns  of  America)  to 
do  without  further  support,  protection,  wnich  should  never  be  given 
except  temporarily;  to  determine  the  question  whether  we  can,  in  our 
country,  produce  a  home  supply  of  the  article  temporarily  protected, 
better,  more  conveniently,  more  steadily  than  it  was  before  coming 
from  abroad?  If  the  manufacturers  oi  America,  after  forty  years' 
nursing,  can  not  to-day  do  without  the  crutch  of  protection,  then  our 
policy  has  been  a  failure. 

Afr.  Gaines.  Did  I  not  imderstand  Mr.  Carnegie  to  say  that  there 
was  an  agreement  between  the  railroads  and  the  steel  concerns  as  to 
the  prices  that  were  to  be  paid  for  freight  on  the  products  of  the 
steel  concerns? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  not  know  that  feature,  if  there  were;  I  never 
heard  it  before.  I  do  not  know  the  details  of  the  agreement.  I 
do  not  know  the  details  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  my  question.   I  thought  that  you  had  said  so. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  never  heard  that  there  was  an  agreement  ex- 
cept as  to  the  price  of  rails. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  I  was  mistaken  in  the  fact. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Aside  from  that,  the  issue  between  Mr.  Car- 
negie and  us,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether  we  are  pursuing  the  right 
method  to  ascertain  a  reason  for  reducing  the  tariff  or  not ;  or,  if  the 
tariff  is  taken  off  of  steel,  do  you  think  the  prices  of  steel  to  the  people 
will  be  less  than  they  are  now! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  immediate  advantage,  in  my  opinion,  which  the 
people  of  America  will  have  will  be  that  you  will  nave  taken  from 
the  combination  the  power  to  raise  their  prices  above  the  cost  at  which 
the  foreigner  could  enter,  and  the  cost  will  necessarily  be  lower  to 
the  foreigner  if  you  take  the  tariff  off  his  products. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment.  What  combination  do  you  refer 
to» 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  refer  to  the  combination  of  which  Judge  Gary  is 
the  head ;  for  they  all  meet  togetlier.  There^s  no  secret  about  that 
now ;  you  have  read  his  speeches. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  if  it  costs  as  much  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many and  in  France  to  make  the  steel  as  it  does  in  the  United  States* 
and  the  tariff  should  be  taken  off  in  our  country,  what  possible  bene- 
fit can  it  be  to  our  people?  What  combination  could  be  made  amongst 
onr  own  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  stated  the  benefit  that  it  would  be. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  would  be  that  there  could  not  be  a  combina- 
tion to  maintain  prices  above  the  price  that  the  foreign  man  was 
willing  to  sell  at? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  great  deal — that  is  a  great  deal.  Now,  just 
one  moment. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment  there:  Will  there  be  any  prob- 
ability of  a  combination  with  the  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  if  combinations  are  allowed  there  will  be 
a  very  great  probability. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  A  ^at  probability? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  said  a  while  ago,  I  think,  that  if  it  was 
lawful  at  all  there  certainly  would  be? 

Mr.  Canegib.  I  would  not  say  certainly;  I  judge  of  human  nature. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is  a  dangerous 

Mr.  Calderhead.  If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  will  the  profits  of  mak- 
ing steel  in  this  country  be  less  than  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  my  opinion — I  have  repeated  this  several  times 
to-day — nothing  that  the  foreign  manufacturer  can  do  toward  ob- 
taining business  here  will  affect  injuriously  any  steel  manufacturer 
in  this  country  who  deserves  to  succeed  in  his  business  and  has  the 
neccsmary  facilities. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that,  and  the  reason  is  that  the 
cost  of  making  steel  in  foreign  countries  is  about  the  same  as  it  is 
here  now  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is.  Well,  yes;  you  can  say  it  so  if  you 
like.    My  best  judgment  is  that 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  it  is  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  yes;  I  think  we  made  it  a  shade  cheaper  at 
the  works  that  made  the  cheapest  steel.     I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  wages  of  la- 
borers in  the  steel  mills,  in  all  branches  of  labor  that  contribute  to  the 
making  of  steel,  producing  ore,  making  pi^  ^^^%  ^^^'^  ^^  much  lower 
in  England  and  Germany  than  in  the  United  States.  If  it  costs  as 
much  to  produce  steel  in  England  and  Germany  as  it  does  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  wages  of  labor  are  so  much  less,  what  effect  will 
it  have  on  the  wages  of  labor  in  this  country  if  steel  is  to  be  sold  at 
the  same  price  there  and  here? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  the  steel  of  Britain  is  as  dear  to  make  in  Britain 
as  it  is  here,  it  does  not  follow  that  their  labor  cost  is  not  as  great  as 
ours;  because  they  use  many  more  men  than  we  do,  having  smaller 
markets  and  not  having  the  continuous  rolling  of  steel  that  we  have. 
The  costs  being  the  same,  there  is  a  natural  tariff  which  even  Congress 
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can  not  surmount.  The  foreign  manufacturer  has  to  pay  the  freights 
of  brijiging  his  steel  here. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  I  am  familiar  with  that,  and  I  liave  heard 
it  a  number  of  times  to-day.  But  it  is  evident,  if  the  wages  are  so 
much  less  in  those  countries  than  they  are  in  this  country,  that  the 
cost  of  steel  must  be  in  something  else.  You  say,  then,  that  it  is  in 
the  increased  price  of  ore,  or  the  approaching  scarcity  or  value  of  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  no.  There  is  a  very  large  element  in  this: 
That  with  our  machinery,  and  making  such  enormous  outputs,  you 
must  not  take  the  cost  or  labor  which  they  give  you  here.  The  cost 
of  labor  per  man  is  much  higher  here;  but  it  it  requires  two  English- 
men, with  their  appliances  and  mills,  and  so  forth  (in  which  it  would 
be  folly  for  them  to  imitate  us),  to  produce  the  amount  of  steel  that 
one  man  can  produce  here,  then  there  would  not  be  the  labor-cost 
difference  which  you  assume.     You  must  not  take  it  per  man. 

You  must  give  credit  to  the  United  States  Steel  Company  and  the 
works  at  Gary.  This  is  what  I  hear  from  men  who  are  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  of  steel ;  and  they  are  rejoicing.  There  is  a  new 
mill  building  at  Gary.  Remember,  I  was  just  told  this,  and  I  have 
heard  them  talk  about  it. 

There  is  a  new  mill  building  at  Gary  that  is  much  to  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Company.  I  am  told  that  it  will  make  40,000 
tons  of  rails  a  month,  and  that  there  will  only  be  four  men  at  the 
rolls;  and  if  they  ran  them  three  turns,  eight  hours  apiece,  there 
would  be  only  twelve  men  employed.  Gentlemen,  there^  is  no  such 
mill  that  could  be  built  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  judiciously; 
because  they  have  not  the  great  market  that  we  have  for  rails,  that 
allows  the  mill  to  go  for  weeks  and  weeks  on  one  form  of  rails  with- 
out changing  rolls.  The  Englishman  is  glad  if  he  gets  an  order  for 
500  tons  of  rails  of  the  same  pattern.  He  has  to  make  them,  and 
then  he  has  to  change  the  rolls;  and  that  is  a  day  lost  for  his  mill. 
Then  he  has  to  put  in  another,  and  the  size  is  different  of  the  rail  that 
has  to  be  rolled  next  week.  His  men  have  to  have  time  to  get  ac- 
customed to  the  lighter  or  the  heavier  sections;  and  it  takes  a  day  or 
two  for  them  to  get  into  it.  In  the  case  of  this  rail  mill  at  Gary,  the 
labor  cost  there  will  not  be  half  what  it  is  in  England,  notwithstand- 
ing the  cheaper  cost  of  labor  per  man. 

There  is  another  case  where  the  cost  of  labor 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  a  moment,  before  you  go  to  another  case. 
If  the  tariff  is  taken  off,  will  the  English  mill  not  have  just  as  large  a 
market  as  we  have,  and  iust  the  same  price,  barring  the  natural  tariff 
of  the  ocean  and  the  railway  mileage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Calderhead,  ]ust  one  moment.  Consider  this 
subject:  Do  you  think  that  an  American  would  buy  a  ton  of  foreign 
rails  if  he  could  get  the  rails  of  his  own  countrymen  ? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Suppose  he  could  get  them  cheaper  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Simply  from  self-interest,  i  should  think  he 
would  buy  where  he  could  buy  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  wait  a  moment.  No,  no ;  other  elements  come 
in  there.  The  railroads  get  the  traffic  of  our  manufacturers.  They 
are  deeply  concerned  in  keeping  them  at  work,  and  while  tli  y  pay 
$28  a  ton  for  rails,  they  may  have  $5  a  ton  profit  on  these  very  rails 
through  the  transportation  of  materials. 

Mir.  BoNYNOE.  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  would  not  apply  to  structural 
steel  that  might  bo  landed  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  Thank  you  for  mentioning  structural  steel.  I 
would  have  forgotten  that  illustration.  I  wish  the  chairman  could 
hear  me.    I  will  try  to  make  him.     Do  you  all  hear  me? 

Several  Members.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  want  every  man  to  hear  what  I  am  about 
to  say.     [Addressing  Mr.  Calderhead.]     You 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  like  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  that  makes  such 
a  statement  as  you  have  made,  or  asks  such  a  question  as  you  have 
asked.  Imagine  yourself  about  to  build  a  skyscraper,  a  big  building. 
That  requires  structural  steel,  and  it  goes  principally  into  that  class 
of  construction,  bridges,  etc.  You  have  got  $2,000,000  to  invest  in  a 
skyscraper  that  you  are  going  to  build  in  Washington.  Your  archi- 
tect comes  to  you  with  pages  showing  every  bar,  every  beam,  every 
(angle  of  steel  that  goes  into  that  structure;  and  it  is  formidable. 
He  says  to  you — well,  no  a^'chitect  would  say  this  to  you,  because 
maybe  they  have  had  experience.  But  a  seller  of  steel  comes  to  you 
and  says :  "  Don't  buy  this  American  steel  that  Schwab  is  making. 
I  will  give  it  to  you  at  $2  a  ton  cheaper,  or  $3  a  ton  cheaper,  or  $5  a 
ton  cheaper." 

If  you  have  never  built  a  building  before,  you  might  accept  that 
offer. ^  What  would  be  the  result?  Your  order  takes  ten  days  to 
reach  the  maker,  3,000  miles  away.  He  promises  to  deliver  it  to  you 
in  six  months  or  three  months,  or  whatever  it  is.  He  is  a  little  late 
in  deliveries.  He  ships  the  second  story  before  he  §hips  the  first. 
You  lose  a  few  bars  in  transportation.  You  go  on  with  your  build- 
ing, and  he  delays  you.  You  go  on  with  your  building,  and  two  or 
three  bars  are  lost  in  transportation ;  there  are  so  many  transfers.  I 
am  speaking  now  practically.  You  can  not  get  on  without  those  two 
or  three  bars,  and  your  building  can  not  be  put  up.  Then  there  is  a 
blunder  made;  the  man  has  shipped  some  steel  that  belongs  to  an- 
other thing  altogether,  from  the  wrong  pile. 

If  you  take  the  American  steel,  your  rolling  mill  is  right  here;  it 
is  run  by  your  neighbor,  probably,  a  gentleman  that  you  know  well. 
You  tell  him :  "  Why,  there  is  a  mistake  here,"  and  it  is  remedied  in 
a  moment,  in  a  day.  He  has  plenty  of  structural  steel  on  hand,  and 
he  remedies  the  defect.  You  get  along  faster  than  you  thought  you 
would.  You  want  the  third  story  before  the  architect  figured  that 
it  would  be  needed.  "  Certainly ;  "the  changes  are  made,  and  he  gives 
you  that. 

If  ever  you  tried  to  send  an  order  3,000  miles  away  to  build  a 
bridge  or  a  structure,  you  may  do  it  once  when  you  b^in,  but  you 
will  never  do  it  again.  It  is  impracticable.  There  are  so  many  con- 
tingencies in  the  one  case  which  you  avoid  in  the  other.  I  do  not 
care  if  structural  steel  for  a  great  Duilding  were  offered  in  New  York 
or  in  Pittsburg  or  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  else  at  $5  a  ton  less.  From 
my  experience  I  would  not  consider  having  my  steel  made  3,000  miles 
awny. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  people  make  such  blunders  as  that  when 
they  ship  bridges  all  over  the  earth? 

iJir.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  they  do  make  such  blunders  as  that;  but 
it  is  a  different  thing  to  prepare  a  finished  bridge  that  has  to  be  put 
together.    If  you  were  shipping  a  bridge  to  India,  remember,  you 
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would  not  run  the  risk.  In  some  cases  they  are  so  careful  that  they 
put  the  bridge  toother  before  it  leaves  the  works;  and  that  is  good 
policy.  AncTso  with  a  steel  building.  You  think  a  steel  building  is 
a  very  simple  thing.    It  is  not. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Carnegie,  we  are  sending  structural  steel  over 
the  world,  are  we  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages  that  you  say 
would  prevent  the  foreign  manufacturer  from  sending  structural  steel 
here! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  excuse  me.  I  do  not  think  we  are  selling  much 
structural  steel  abroad. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  For  bridges  and  matters  of  that  kind,  are  we  not! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Simply  oecause  it  is  impossbile  for  the  man  to 
whom  you  sell  a  bridge  to  get  it  any  nearer  than  this  country,  and  of 
course  he  has  to  do  the  best  he  can.  But  I  am  putting  the  case  where 
he  can  order  our  steel  at  hand,  and  get  the  manufacturer  to  prevent 
delays  and  mistakes.  As  I  have  told  you,  engineers  require  the  bridge 
to  be  put  together  when  time  is  an  element,  or  when  they  want  a 
"  dead  sure  "  thing.  That  g^ves  the  home  manufacturer  of  structural 
steel  practical  control  of  his  market,  even  if  the  foreign  steel  were 
to  be  delivered  to  him  or  promised  to  be  delivered  to  him  at  some 
dollars  less  per  ton. 

I  thank  you  for  mentioning  structural  steel.  There  is  another 
illustration.  If  that  had  not  been  removed  you  would  have  taken 
the  books  as  to  the  cost  of  structural  steel  in  America,  and  you  would 
have  based  action  upon  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  we  not  induce  ^ou  to  stay  with  us  a  little  longer, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  so  that,  as  various  difficulties  arise,  we  could  refer  to 
this  practical  experience  which  has  shed  such  a  flood  of  light  on 
this  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  service,  if  you  will 
give  me  a  telegraph  blank.    I  have  an  engagement  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Calderhead  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  stay  here.  It  is  my  duty  to  stay  here  for  a 
week.    It  is  my  duty  as  a  citizen  of  America. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Just  one  question  and  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  that  explanation 
of  mine  impresses  you?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  I  am  verjr  well  satisfied  with  it.  You 
ascribe  the  question  to  me,  however ;  it  was  Mr.  Bonynge's  question. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  it  was  Mr.  Longworth  that  asked  mat. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Mr.  Bonynge. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes ;  it  impresses  me,  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  it  does  not 
altogether  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Because  1  think  we  are  sending  structural  steel 
abroad  and  meeting  those  difficulties. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why,  certainljr. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  These  difficulties  will  to  a  certain  extent  prohibit 
our  people  from  sending  abroad  even  to  ^et  a  reduced  price;  but  if 
the  reduction  was  sufficient  I  do  not  think  it  would  absolutely  prevent 
them  from  sending  abroad  for  their  structural  steel. 
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Mr.  Cabnegie.  Well,  that  is  a  very  great  "  if  " — a  very  great  "  if.'* 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Of  course  the  "ifs'^are  in  the  whole  transaction, 
because  we  have  not  revised  the  tariff  yet. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  thought  you  asked  the  question.  Allow  me  to 
make  one  remark.  The  more  experience  you  got  in  trying  to  build 
your  structure  out  of  steel  made  3,000  miles  away  the  bigger  the  "  if  '* 
would  need  to  be.  You  would  never  do  it  twice — at  least,  that  is  my 
experience. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  just  one  other  question  I  wanted  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  write  his  dispatch. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes ;  I  will  wait  until  you  write  your  dispatch. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  will  not  telegraph  until  later,  because  I  can 
do  it  as  well  then. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  question  that  I  intended  to  ask  you  next  was, 
If  we  have  free  trade  and  free  competition  with  the  otner  countries 
of  the  world  in  steel,  will  we  have  an  international  scale  of  wages  for 
workingmen? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  seems  to  me  about  equivalent  to  asking,  "  If 
the  sky  would  fall,  would  we  catch  larks?  "  How  can  I  tell  what,  we 
would  have? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  that  is  a  serious  question  with  this  tariff. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  nobody  that  could  tell  you  what  would 
happen.  Let  me  again  impress  you  with  the  fact  that  under  the  law 
of  combination  resulting  m  a  monopoly  in  business,  anything  may 
happen. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Then,  Mr.  Carnegie,  since  you  first  began  the 
manufacture  of  steel  rails,  when  the  price  of  steel  rails  in  England 
delivered  here  was  about  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  and  the  tariff  insignifi- 
cant in  comparison  with  that,  what  benefit  was  the  tariff  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  When  you  began  the  manufacture  of  steel. rails, 
if  my  recollection  is  right,  steel  rails  from  England  were  sold  in 
America  at  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  or  $100. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  my  recollection  is  different.  I  think  when  we 
first  commenced  the  manufacture  of  steel  our  competitors  did  not 
believe  that  we  would  be  ready  to  make  steel  for  a  year  after  we  did 
make  it,  and  we  went  out  to  the  various  railroads  and  persuaded 
them  to  give  us  orders  at  $65  a  ton,  I  think.  I  speak  from  memory, 
and  I  am  not  sure;  but  I  think  I  remember  well  that  we  went  and 
sold  rails  freely  at  $65  a  ton.  That  may  have  been  $5  a  ton  lower 
than  our  competitors  were  charging;  and  we  sold  a  great  many,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  we  were  going  to  avoid  the  errors  of  previous 
builders. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  was  trusting  to  my  memory  about  the  time.  I 
remember  very  well  when  English  steel  rails  were  sold  for  the  first 
work  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad  at  $140  a  ton  in  gold,  delivered 
at  Omaha  or  Kansas  City,  and  I  think  that  in  1869  you  tendered  the 
same  kind  of  rails  at  from  $60  to  $70  a  ton,  or  they  did. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  this? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  In  1869  or  1870  they  tendered  rails  at  $66  or  $70 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  am  saying^that  our  price  was  $66 
or  $70  a  ton. 
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Mr.  Calderhead.  The  tariff  was  insignificant  compared  with  that 
hiffh  price.    What  benefit  was  the  tariff  to  you! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  tariff  was  this  benefit — that  if  the  tariff  had  not 
been  imposed,  and  not  alone  by  the  Republican  party 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Well,  by  Americans? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  going  to  tell  you — but  by  patriotic  Democrats 
that  voted  for  it^  also — ^if  that  had  not  been  the  declared  policy  of  my 
country,  the  national  policy,  acquiesced  in  by  enough  of  both  parties, 
I  would  never  have  ventured  upon  the  making  of  steel.  None  of  us 
knew  what  a  ton  of  steel  rails  would  cost  then.  It  was  largely  an 
experiment.  But  I  am  very  sure  that  the  cost  was  about  as  1  tell 
you— $65  or  $70. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  did  not  expect  to  make  a  great  profit  on  that. 
The  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy,  and  we  sold,  as  I  tell  you,  a  great 
many  steel  rails — I  think  the  enormous  quantity,  then,  of  70,000  tons. 
The  Cambria  Iron  Company  boasted  of  having  made  4,000  tons  in 
a  month.  Do  not  imagine  that  you  can  adopt  a  new  process  in  a 
country  and  go  right  off  from  the  start 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  imderstand  that;  but  what  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  just  what  benefit  was  the  tariff  to  you? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  tariff  benefit  was  this:  Whatever  it  was,  we 
felt  sure  (I  took  the  risk  of  this)  that  whatever  Britain  could  do,  I 
would  try  to  see  whether  we  could  not  make  rails  with  duty  added. 
The  first  tariff  put  on  steel  rails  was  not  insignificant.  The  first 
tariff  put  on  steel  rails  was  30  per  cent  duty  on  the  hundred,  $28 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  of  course  I  need  not  talk  further.  I  did  not 
understand.    Now,  let  me  tell  you 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  at  the  time  the  price  of  rails  was  from  $100 
to  $140  a  ton? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  X  do  not  agree  with  you  there.  I  think  we  made 
the  first  rails  when  it  was  $66  or  $70.  No;  I  am  sure  you  are  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Carnegie-^are  you  through.  Mr.  Calderhead  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes;  let  him  finish  his  explanation,  however. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  listen.  lict  me  assure  vou  again  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a  tariff  of  $28  a  ton  voted  by  both  parties,  and  therefore 
national,  not  party,  action  which  gave  me  confidence  in  its  continu- 
ance, we  never  would  have  touched  steel. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  tell  you.  I  had  veir  enterprising  partners  in 
the  iron  business.  I  told  you  this  morning  that  not  one  of  them  would 
put  a  dollar  in  the  enterprise.  I  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  sanguine 
of  men.  My  own  partners  would  not  allow  the  steel  business  to  be 
incorporated  with  tne  iron  business;  and  I  tell  you  that  no  man  that 
went  into  the  steel  business  in  this  country  was  successful  personally — 
not  one  of  them  reaped  the  recompense  he  deserved.  Almost  every 
steel  concern  failed  or  had  to  be  reconstructed.  The  Cambria  Iron 
Company  was  in  the  hands  of  a  sheriff  and  was  transferred  into  a 
new  company.  The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  before  its  mills 
ran  a  ton,  was  only  saved  from  bankruptcy  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  under  the  greatest  president  it  ever  had,  John 
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Ed^r  Thomson,  advancing  the  then  enormous  sum  of  $600,000  and 
taking  the  risk  of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  succeeding. 
The  Bethlehem  Company  was  mortgaged.  The  Joliet  works  were 
sold  out.  Ward,  of  Detroit,  the  first  one,  failed.  Griswold,  of 
Ti-oy — his  plant  was  a  failure.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  sit  here 
and  know  now  that  the  production  of  a  steel  rail  is  so  easy.  You 
f  hould  have  been  in  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  But  the  reason  ^r  my  questions  is  this :  There  is 
a  real  relation  between  the  tariff  and  the  manufacturer  and  also  be- 
tween the  tariff  and  the  wages  of  the  men  who  work  for  him.  The 
tariff  is  an  insurance  to  the  manufacturer  that  his  capital  invested 
will  be  protected  at  least  to  that  amount.  It  is  an  insurance  to  him 
that  he  can  pay  the  wages  necessary  to  procure  the  labor. 

Mr.  Cabnegie.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  at  all. 

Mr.  Caldehhead.  Then  I  think  there  must  be  quite  a  difference 
between  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  certainly  is.  When  I  went  inte  steel  I  thought 
that  the  tariff  protected  me.  I  soon  found  that  we  did  not  need  $28. 
You  have  got  to  pay  men  in  this  country  the  wages  you  can  get  tiie 
best  men  for.    Labor  is  a  commodity  like  anything  else. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  pays  to  get  the  best  men  and  pay  the  highest 
wages  for  labor. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Fewer  men  do  your  work,  and  you  are  getting  hon- 
est, respectable,  sober  men.  Mr.  Schwab — no;  who  was  it  tliat  spoke 
about  labor  this  morning?  Let  me  remember.  There  is  a  very  im- 
portant thing  that  was  said  this  morning  about  labor.  Yes;  that 
the  men  did  two  men's  work  then  for  one  that  they  would  do  when 
(here  is  a  boom.  When  labor  is  plentiful,  men  do  a  great  deal  more 
work ;  at  least  30  per  cent  more  would  be  my  estimate.  When  wages 
are  hi^h  and  men  scarce,  they  do  not  do  the  work.  The  reason  is 
this  (I  am  not  blaming  the  men  for  it;  it  is  human  nature) :  When 
labor  is  plentiful,  a  man  is  zealous  to  keep  his  job.  When  labor  is 
very  scarce,  and  you  can  not  get  other  men,  the  man  will  be  a  great 
deal  less  attentive  to  his  duties.  That  is  my  experience,  and  it  is  that 
of  every  employer  of  labor,  I  think. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Admitting  all  that,  then,  it  still  does  not  explain 
just  what  benefit  the  tariff  was  to  you  in  starting  the  manufacture 
of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Did  I  not  explain  that?  I  explained  that  I  would 
not  have  started  crt  all  without  the  considerable  advantage  of  the 
tariff. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  imderstand  that;  but  when  I  asked  you  why 
not,  you  entered  into  a  discourse  about  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
friends  to  invest  capital  and  risk  capital,  and  all  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly;  and  they  would  not  have  gone  in  with- 
out the  tariff. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Well,  just  why  ?     What  good  did  the  teriff  do? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Britein  made  steel  rails  long  before  we  did. 

Mr.  Caij)erhead.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  British  appliances  were  such  for  export  trade 
that  they  could  have  dehiged  us. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  was  willing  to  take  the  risk  of  any  American  beat- 
ing me;  but  it  comes  to  a  different  thing  when  an  old-established 
works  could  export  its  surplus  uj)on  us. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Then  the  tariff  was  an  insurance? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  just  told  you  that  it  was  the  only  insurance. 
I  would  not  have  gone  in  without  it. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That,  then,  was  the  relation  of  the  tariff  to  cap- . 
ital.    What  was  its  relation  to  wages? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Gentlemen,  the  interest  of  capital  and  the  interest 
of  the  workman  are  mutual. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that  myself.  You  could  not  induce 
men  to  come  to  that  employment  in  vour  mills  for  the  same  wages 
that  th^  would  have  received  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true.  But  such  are  the  advantages  of 
the  American  market,  the  home  market,  the  standardized  market,  as 
I  have  tried  to  explain  to  you,  that  we  can  beat  the  English  manufac- 
turer all  the  time,  owing  to  the  difficulties  he  labors  under. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  And  we  no  longer  need  that  protection? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  no  longer  need  that  protection  on  steel  manu- 
factured in  our  immense  mills,  in  my  opinion.  I  have  repeated  that 
twenty  times. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  understand  that.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  pro- 
tection is  continued  the  manufacturer  will  go  to  sleep? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  is  that  tendency  in  human  nature — do  you 
not  think  so? — that  when  you  are  doing  well  you  will  let  well  enough 
alone  and  are  content. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  see  a  good  deal  of  that  I  am  glad  you  agree 
with  me. 

Mr.  BONYNGE.  Well,  Mr.  Carnegie,  it  has  not  altogether  had  that 
effect,  because  Mr.  Schwab  has  introduced  these  new  improvements 
that  you  gave  him  very  high  credit  for  this  morning. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  So  that  it  has  not  altogether  had  that  effect. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Certainly ;  that  is  one  exception. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  but  I  wish  to  ejcplain  about  Schwab.  Mr. 
Schwab  was  alone,  you  might  say,  in  the  Bethlehem  works.  He  owns 
it.  He  was  not  financially  very  strong  when  he  started ;  and  he  was 
most  enterprising.  If  Mr.  Schwab,  aiter  running  awhile,  was  mak- 
ing the  great  profits  that  we  hear  of,  and  everything  was  going  well, 
the  influence  even  upon  him  might  be  sedative. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Yes;  and  then  do  you  not  imagine  that  somebody 
else  would  arise  that  would  introduce  some  new  improvements  and 
wake  Mr.  Schwab  up  or  put  him  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  there  were  no  combinations  that  would  be  the 
effect;  and  the  policy  of  trying  to  bolster  the  inefficient  that  may 
need  a  tariff  to-aay,  when  others  say  they  do  not,  would  be  the  most 
unfortunate  policy,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Government  to  pursue. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  policy  would  be  unfortunate  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  attempt  to  fix  tlie  prices;  but  as  long  as  prices  will  be 
fixed  by  the  output  of  the  efficient  organizations  I  do  not  feel  as  if  I 
have  much  interest  in  the  inefficient  organizations. 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  How  would  it  be  if  they  all  got  together  and  agm^d 
upon  a  common  price  that  would  make  the  inefiieient  organization 
profitable? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Would  legislation  either  way  on  the  part  of  the 
Governincnt  prevent  their  getting  together? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  if  combinations  are  unlawful. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Oh,  that  would  be  a  criminal  statute;  but  could 
legislation,  either  for  tariff  or  for  free  trade,  prevent  it? 

Air.  Carnegie.  No;  I  say  again  that  in  our  present  situation  it 
would  not  make  a  rap  of  difference,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry of  this  country  if  the  tariff  were  now  removed;  because,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  it  is  impossible  for  the  foreigner 
seriously  to  affect  the  great  market  we  have  for  steel. 

Mr.  Gaines.  In  connection  with  what  you  were  just  saying,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  I  understand  that  you  question  our  ability  to  find  out  the 
cost  here  and  abroad,  owing  to  tne  difficulty  of  the  subject-matter 
and  our  lack  of  the  technical  capacity  to  understand  the  information 
which  we  get;  and  that  you  advise  us  to  make  up  our  minds  with  ref- 
erence to  the  steel  schedules  from  two  facts:  First,  the  statement  of 
Judge  Gary  (about  which,  however,  there  is  some  dispute) ;  and  thea. 
the  other  known  fact,  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ex- 
ports a  considerable  amount  of  steel.  In  coming  to  a  determination 
as  to  whether  the  steel  company  makes  such  a  profit  that  it  can  be 
independent  of  foreign  competition,  you  divide  the  number  of  tons 
of  its  output  by  its  net  profit,  and  that  is  somewhere  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  dollars  a  ton.  The  steel  company,  however,  owns  its  own  ore, 
and  has  in  that  profit  an  ore  seller's  profit.  It  owns  transportation 
on  the  lakes,  and  in  that  is  included  a  lake  transportation  profit  It 
owns  railroad  interests,  and  in  that  is  included  railroad  profits.  It 
owns  coal  mines  and  makes  its  own  coke,  and  in  that  is  included  the 
profits  of  the  seller  of  coke.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  opin- 
ion, of  a  reduction?  (It  also  owns  limestone  and  a  number  of  other 
raw  materials.     I  do  not  undertake  to  name  them  all.) 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  no ;  I  understand.    Say  "  and  all  the  materials." 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes.  What  about  the  maker  of  pig  iron  or  steel  billets 
or  any  other  form,  at  any  other  stage  of  the  manufacture  you  choose, 
who  does  not  own  these  primary  processes  of  manufacture?  What 
would  be  the  effect  on  him? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  He  would  make  less  profit  per  ton  than  tKe  man 
who  owned  all  of  these,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  yes;  he  makes  much  less  profit  per  ton  now  on 
any  one  or  two  or  three  items  of  manufacture  or  processes  of  manu- 
facture than  the  man  who  has  a  larger  number  of  tnem.  My  question 
was.  Would  not  the  tariff  wipe  out  that  small  competitor?  Take  the 
man  who  has  to  buy  his  ore  and  his  coke,  and  who  has  no  transpor- 
tation profits,  but  must  buy  transportation  from  some  one  else.  Have 
you  considered  the  effect  on  him  of  this  reduction? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  have  not.  I  have  considered  the  effect  of  the 
tariff  upon  men  who  run  their  business  and  make  all  these  things; 
and  then  I  do  not  know  any  small  concern  that  makes  just  one  item 
of  steel,  that  buys  everything  and  makes  steel.  I  would  not  regard 
him,  because  I  consider  that  he  has  not  managed  his  business  well, 
and  he  should  not  be  considered  a  steel  manufacturer  at  all. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  brings  us  right  up  to  the  point.  You  have  stated 
that  in  your  opinion  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  Government,  by  the 
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use  of  the  tariff  or  by  any  other  device,  to  aid  the  incompetent  or  the 
shiggish  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  agree  entirely  with  that;  but  is  that  intended  to 
include  all  men  who  are  not  in  the  "  aristocracy,"  as  you  might  call  it, 
of  steel  production!  Everybody  can  not  have  your  success,  Mr.  Car- 
negie, nor  that  of  Judge  Gary,  nor  that  of  Mr.  Schwab ;  and  yet  thei-e 
are  men  of,  I  think,  very  considerable  capacity,  perhaps,  who  are  not 
so  large.  How  is  any  man  to  start?  You  were  small  one  day  in  the 
iron  production,  were  you  not,  and  in  the  production  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  we  started  with  Bessemer  works  and  every- 
thing.   When  I  went  into  steel  we  had  everything. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  you  did  not  start  at  the  top  of  the  steel  produc- 
tion, did  you?  Perhaps  you  did,  but  there  are  other  very  capable 
men  who  did  not. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  point  you  make  is  this,  that  you  are  not  con- 
sidering people  abroad. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  no;  not  except  as  they  affect  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then,  if  you  are  going  to  protect  every  manu- 
facturer— small  concerns,  as  you  say,  who  make  onlv  one  thing — if  it 
is  a  specialty,  you  will  find  he  gets  a  high  price  for  it.  There  are 
numerous  small  manufacturers  who  make  a  specialty  of  a  thing,  but 
such  a  man  certainly  can  not  compete  with  the  United  States  Steel 
Company  in  making  rails  or  structural  steel  or  plates  or  any  of  these 
things.    The  time  has  gone  past  for  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  think  you  are  right  on  the  very  question :  Has  the 
time  for  the  small  independent  man  gone  by  ?  We  can  not  legislate, 
Mr.  Carnegie,  for  the  steel  company,  or  ought  not  to;  and  we  ought 
not  to  legislate  at  it,  but  for  the  general  condition  of  the  country. 
Now,  let  me  ask  you  this  question,  based  upon  that  assertion.  It  may 
be  correct  or  not.  but  it  is  my  opinion.  Is  there  not  danger,  if  we  take 
the  tariff  entirely  off  of  steel  products,  that  we  may  he  aiding  the 
steel  company  still  further  to  create  a  monopoly  of  the  business  by  de- 
stroying its  remaining  competition  in  this  country,  or  tending  to  de- 
stroy that  remaining  competition? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  'VVny,  these  small  makers  do  not  compete. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Some  of  them  sell  billets,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  know  of  any  concern  that  makes  only 
billets. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Are  there  not  small  makers  of  pig  iron  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  there  are  small  makers  of  pig  iron  in  the  coun- 
try they  may  do  just  as  well  as  the  large  ones.  If  you  have  a  fur- 
nace plant  capable  of  turning  out  a  few  hundred  tons  a  day  of  pig 
iron,  I  do  not  think  the  man  that  has  10  furnaces  can  make  pig 
very  much  cheaper — pig  iron  by  itself.  And  there  are  many  smafl 
manufacturers  who  make  specialties  for  which  they  get  large  prices. 
There  will  always  be  room  for  the  able,  enterprising  man  to  devote 
himself  to  one  specialty  and  make  a  profit  on  it.  His  specialty, 
probably,  would  not  be  imported.  But  a  man  who,  under  present 
conditions,  wishes  to  so  into  the  general  steel  business,  except  on  a 
large  scale,  is  a  man  whom  you  need  not  bother  yourj-elve>  about.  Tie 
has  not  the  judgment  necessary;  and  if  the  Goverinnent  undertakes 
to  nurse  failures  in  business 
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Mr.  Gaines.  No;  I  am  not  talking  about  nursing. the  failures.  I 
am  talking  about  a  condition  under  which  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
other  people  to  start  in  a  business  than  those  who  have  already 
achieved  the  most  pronounced  success  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  can  not  conduct  a  ^at  steel  business,  and 
make  rails  and  plates  and  girders  and  all  that;  the  man  is  destitute 
of  judgment  who  would  attempt  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  without  large  capital? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  but  one  who  attempts  it  is  a  small  man. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  say  your  answer  would  indicate  that  any  man 
who  started  in  the  steel  business  was  destitute  of  judgment. 

Mr.  Gaines.  It  was  your  answer  to  my  remark,  li&.  Carnegie, 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Mr.  Cockran  was  interpreting  your  answer  and  not 
my  remark. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  I  am  merely  suggesting  that  you  add  to  your 
answer  "  without  capital,"  so  as  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  On,  but  wait.  He  would  still  be  a  bigger  fool  if  he 
had  capital  and  did  not  build  big  works. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  of  course.  [Laughter.]  In  other  words,  im- 
less  he  employed  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  time  has  gone  past  when  in  this  great  country 
the  things  that  are  used  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons,  of  steel, 
can  be  economically  produced  on  a  small  scale. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  the  time  for  the  small 
manufacturer  in  steel  has  gone  by,  and  we  are  to  recognize  the  day  of 
the  large  man  and  legislate  solely  with  reference  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  that  that  is  quite  true;  but  mind  you,  there 
will  always  be  specialties  which  can  be  made  in  small  quantities  by  the 
able  man — always. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Oh,  yes ;  a  razor  or  a  special  sort  of  high-speed  steel 
or  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  a  thousand  little  things. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  in  the  general  st^el  business,  not  the  specialties — 
as  you  said  about  tin  plate,  when  we  speak  of  "  steel,"  it  has  a  sort  of 
meaning  in  a  general  way  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  day  for  the  small  man  in  the  business,  in  your 
opinion,  has  gone  by;  and  in  making  up  this  tariff  bill  we  should 
recognize  that  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  I  believe.    Do  you  differ  with  that? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes,  Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  very  reluctant  indeed  to 
believe  that  the  day  of  opportunity  for  the  man  of  fairly  modest 
means  and  the  man  who  is  not  even  a  great  genius  has  gone  by, 
and  that  he  must  simply  operate  under  the  shadow  of  the  protective 
wing  and  care  of  the  big  man.    That  is  a  thing  that  I  hate  to  come  to. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  dear  sir,  the  enterprising  man  under  the  shadow 
of  what  you  call  the  big  man,  the  big  establishment,  has  far  more 
opportunity  of  rising  to  fortune  than  he  ever  had  of  conducting  a 
small  business. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  am  sure  of  it. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  have  an  independent 
chance,  I  think.  Still,  that  is  a  mere  c[uestion  of  giving  my  opinion 
now,  when  yours  are  of  much  greater  interest. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  but  hold  on  a  little,  now.  Let  us  just  get  your 
judgment  on  this  point:  You  agree  with  me  in  the  statement  that 
the  opportunities  tor  clever  men  never  were  so  great  as  since  these 
^eat  aggregations  of  capital  and  works  have  taken  place.  Why, 
miagine — take  my  own  experience :  I  had  43  partners.  There  is  not 
one  of  them  but  one  that  put  a  dollar  in  the  business,  and  they  were 
millionaires  when  we  sold  out.    There  never  was  such  a  chance. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  was  good  work. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  never  was  such  a  chance  for  able  men  to 
make  a  fortune  as  these  immense  establishments  have  given.  You 
have  a  wrong  conception  altogether  about  the  small  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Yes:  but 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Wait  a  moment.  The  man  that  had  half  of  1  per 
cent  of  interest  with  us — we  promoted  42  of  them,  young  fellows ;  no 
relatives.  There  was  only  one  that  was  a  cousin  or  some  partner,  and 
he  got  in  on  his  merits,  rio ;  there  were  two,  but  they  ffot  in  in  spite 
of  that.  It  was  ability ;  and  these  young  fellows — Schwab  was  one 
of  them — I  found  Schwab  on  the  Allegheny  Mountains.  He  had  a 
taste  for  music  then,  and  played  a  little.  He  was  a  bright  boy.  He 
wanted  a  situation.  I  sent  him  down  to  the  works.  He  was  a  drafts- 
man. He  is  an  awfully  clever  fellow,  Schwab  is.  He  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  he  got  an  interest  in  the  firm ;  and  he  had — I  need  not  tell 
the  money  he  had  when  he  left.    He  was  no  small  man.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  I  can  readily  believe. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Imagine  what  chance  there  would  have  been  for 
Schwab  when  men  were  small  manufacturers,  pegging  away  at  a  hun- 
dred small  establishments.  That  genius  would  never  have  had  a 
chance  to  develop ;  because,  besides  oeing  a  great  mechanic,  he  is  the 
best  manager  of  men  I  ever  knew. 

Mr.  Gaines.  But  do  you  think,  Mr.  Carnegie,  that  the  fact  that 
there  are  opportunities  under  such  men  as  yourselves  is  any  reason 
for  depriving  people  of  opportunity  elsewhere — those  who  want  to 
start  on  their  own  account  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Those  who  want  to  start  on  their  own  account  with- 
out caj)ital  betray  a  lack  of  judgment  that  will  prevent  them  from 
ever  being  successful  men. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  strange  state  of  affairs  is  about  to  develop.  The 
agitation  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  steel,  and  perhaps  for  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  seemed  to  start  mainly  in  the  country  because  of 
the  sale  of  steel  rails  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home.  Now  you  aid  the 
movement  for  the  reduction  of  tariff,  while  defending  the  chief  cause 
of  complaint. 

Let  me  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Carnegie:  When  you  were  in 
business,  did  you  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  never  had  the  glorious  opportunity  of  exporting 
in  my  early  days,  as  far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  did  not  export?  What  is  vour  impression  as  to 
the  practice  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at  home  ?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  that  practice? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  it  is  good  for  all  parties  concerned. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  analyze  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  with  pleasure.  You  make  evervthing  cheaper 
if  you  keep  your  men  at  work ;  and  it  orders  are  slack  at  home,  and 
there  is  the  alternative  of  idle  men  with  families  to  support,  and  the 
other  alternative  is  that  you  are  to  run  at  a  loss,  or  without  profit,  I 
know  what  my  practice  was.  I  ran  the  mills,  and  I  sold  everywhei-e 
I  could  sell.  I  think  that  the  man  who  disturbs  such  an  organization 
as  we  had,  instead  of  maintaining  it  at  a  loss  every  month,  is  a  poor 
manager. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Why  could  you  not  sell  at  home  cheaper? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  there  is  a  certain  demand  at  home  that  is 
supplied.    We  never  sold  abroad  if  we  could  sell  at  home. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  pursued  the  policy 
of  reducing  prices  at  home  whenever  there  was  a  slackening  in  the 
demand,  so  a?  to  stimulate  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  the  same  policy  here? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes;  but  he  is  asking  me  a  different  question 
there. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  why  should  you  sell  abroad  cheaper  than  at 
home?    Why  not  sell  just  as  cheaply  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  if  I  sold  every  rail  at  a  loss,  I  would  soon 
sliiit  up,  and  the  rails  would  be  dearer  than  ever. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  would  not  the  loss  be  just  as  great  in  the  for- 
eign markets? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Wliy? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  you  only  sell  the  amount  needed  to  keep 
your  works  running. 

Mr.  Cockran.    Why  not  do  that  at  home? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  the  demands  were  not  here.  They  were 
satisfied.     You  can  not  force  rail  sales. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  I  understood  that  you  could  create  a  new 
demand  by  a  reduction  of  price. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  never  found  that  so  with  rails. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  questioned  you  about  it  this  morning,  Mr.  Car- 
negie.    Perhaps  you  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  wait  a  moment;  wait  one  moment.  There 
are  two  policies — whether  the  steel  company's  policy  was  right  in 
holding  up  prices,  or  whether  the  consumer  would  benefit  if  we  re- 
duced prices.  Now,  I  have  an  open  mind;  the  other  has  not  been 
tested,  you  remember 

Mr.  Cockran.  Which  other? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  policy  of  keeping  up  prices;  it  has  not  been 
tested  yet.  But  if  we  had  a  depression  we  would  rather  reduce  our 
prices  if  we  thought  it  would  stimulate  orders,  which  has  that  effect, 
but  not,  sometimes,  to  a  great  extent.  In  regard  to  steel  rails,  a 
railroad  company  will  buy  so  many  steel  rails.  In  depressed  times 
there  are  no  new  railroads  huilding,*^  and  I  do  not  think  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  there  would  ^ve  us  1  ton  more  orders.  No;  no  railroad 
would  buy  a  rail  that  it  did  not  need  in  depressed  times.  You  come 
now  to  general  merchandise,  and  there  we  reduced  prices  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad,  because  you  can  stimulate  demand  in  this  field — ^not 
in  rails  in  America,  but  cheap  prices  abroad  might  briiig  ordei-s. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  rails 
would  not  have  itself  an  effect  upon  a  railway  if  it  was  contemplat- 
ing relaying  a  track  or  extending  its  trackage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKiuN.  Would  it  not  have  some  effect? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  some  slight  effect. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  that  is  all.  Railroads  buy  their  supplies  at 
the  beginning  of  each  year. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  no !  In  times  of  depression  railroads  are  not 
often  contemplating  extensions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  depend  upon  what  they  cost;  and  if  the 
i*eductions  were  extensive  enou^,  do  you  not  think  that  would  be  a 
factor  in  stimulating  consumption  t 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  you  do  not  extend  any  work  on  a  railroad  solely 
because  of  the  cost  of  steel  rails.  A  great  many  other  things  must 
be  purchased. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that;  but  that  is  one  factor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  the  tendency  is  that  low  prices  stimulate  pro- 
duction.   There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  a  manufacturer  decides  that  he  has  a  surplus 
(which  of  course  comes  from  failure  of  demand),  might  not  that 
demand  be  stimulated  with  good  results  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  by 
offering  the  steel  product,  whatever  it  is,  at  a  lower  rate? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  really  do  not  believe  that  the  lower  cost  of  rails 
alone  would  stimulate  railroad  companies  to  buy  much  more — ^any 
reduction  that  you  could  make — although,  of  course,  political  econ- 
omy does  teach  that  low  prices  increase  consumption,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  certainly  applies  to  structural  steel ;  a  diminution 
in  prices  results  in  very  greatly  increased  consumption. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  applies  to  everything  in  de^ee,  more  or  less. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  in  the  case  of 
steel  rails  the  consumption  is  confined  to  a  single  customer — ^that  is, 
the  railroad — ^whereas,  in  the  case  of  structural  steel,  the  consumption 
is  extensive? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes ;  I  think  you  might  tempt  a  millionaire  who 
wished  to  build  a  skyscraper  with  a  great  bargain,  a  fall  of  prices,  if 
he  were  a  bold  man.  A  fall  of  prices  would  lead  him  to  go  on  with 
his  work  again. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  made  a  very  significant  re- 
mark  

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Carneffie,  you  seem  to  feel  quite  weary,  and  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  woum  be  your  pleasure  to  come  to-morrow 
morning  at  half  past  9  and  finish  up  your  conversation  here. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  are  not  weary,  I  would 
rather  finish  now. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  I  just  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Carnegie,  you  said  to  Mr.  Gaines  that  of  the  43 
partners  with  whom  you  started 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  did  not  start  with  forty-three;  I  ended  with 
forty-three. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Well,  of  the  43  you  had,  only  1  of  them  ever  put 
in  any  money? 
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Mr.  Cabneoie.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  Well,  allow  me — I  think 
there  was  another  one  that  went  in  who  had  a  small  interest  in  some 
of  our  other  works.    There  may  have  been  two. 

Mr.  Cockran.  For  the  purpose  of  fixing  what  the  profits  of  that 
industry  were,  would  you  mind  telling  us  what  capital  was  put  into 
the  Carnegie  Company  to  begin  with!  With  what  capital  did  you 
start? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  tell  you.  It  was  in  the  millions;  but 
really,  I  would  have  to  refer 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Schwab  testified  that  there  was  no  capital  at 
all ;  that  practically  all  the  capital  that  ever  was  in  die  business  had 
been  made  out  of  its  profits.  Was  that  a  misapprehension  on  his 
part? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  think  it  was  a  misapprehension  upon  your 
part. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  read  you  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Made  out  of  the  business? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh ;  that  is  a  diflferent  thing.  We  were  in  iron  for 
many  years,  and  we  made  money  that  we  put  into  steel.  He  is  quite 
right  about  that.  . 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  want  to  get  back  to  the  beginning.  Would  you 
mind  telling  me,  then,  with  what  capital  you  did  start  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  not  without  refreshing  my  memory. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Would  you  mind  coming  within  a  miUioa  or  so  of 
it?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  when  I  first  started  in  iron? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  we  will  begin  with  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  well,  we  started  in  a  small  iron  mill.  You 
must  not  take  this  as  correct ;  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  I  remember  it* 
It  was  a  small  amount,  the  first  interest  I  took  in  iron.  It  seems  to 
me — ^I  can  tell  you  where  my  start  was.  Now  I  remember :  My  first 
start  for  manufacturing  was  in  bridges.  I  saw  that  wooden  bridges 
were  not  things  for  railroads,  and  we  built  a  small  bridge  of  cf^ 
iron,  and  I  saw  that  the  time  for  iron  bridges  was  commg,  and  I 
started  there  with  $1,500  which  I  borrowed  from  the  bank  as  my 
share.  I  got  five  other  partners  with  me,  practical  men,  and  they 
each  put  in  $1,500;  and  we  made  a  small  start  on  building  bridges. 
They  were  just  the  men  who  would  have  delighted  Mr.  Gaines,  and 
I  wasn't  too  big  myself  then  to  be  ruled  out. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  you  started  with  $9,000? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  that  that  is  about  the  amount. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  were  six  of  you  who  put  in  $1,500  apiece? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Five  of  us.    Five  of  us,  I  think. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  said  there  were  five  others  besides  yourself. 
That  was  six  altogether? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  It  was  five  with  me. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  five  with  yourself. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  "Five  of  us,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  so ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  you  started  with  $7,500? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 
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Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Was  there  any  other  capital  put  in  after  that,  or 
did  you  go  along 

Aw:.  Carkeoie.  Oh,  of  course  as  we  made  money  we  put  it  into  the 
business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  there  was  no  outside  capital  put  in  after 
that;  was  there? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  of  any  outside.  Of  course  I 
made  a  good  deal  of  money.  I  went  abroad  and.  sold  bonds  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  and  I  made  a  good  deal  of  money ; 
and  that  went  into  the  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  tell  us  about  how  much? 

Mr.\CARNEGIE.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.    I  mean  to  say ;  what  I  want  to  get  at  is 

Mr.  Carnegie.  At  various  times  we  put  in  capital ;  but  it  was  not 
in  the  millions. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  it  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes;  I  should  think  it  was. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  say  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  there  altogether  $500,000  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  do  not  think  there  was  that 
much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  you  say  $400,000? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  now,  this  is  a  Question  that  I  have  not  thought 
over  for  forty  years.  I  can  not  recall  these  things;  but  I  will  be  de- 
lighted to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  We  might  start,  then,  I  suppose,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  capital  that  you  started  with  was  not  over  $500,000,  all 
told,  of  every  kind? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  what  we  started  with  was  not  anything  like 
that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  mean  that  you  put  in  at  any  time  from  out- 
side sources? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  during  all  of  my  career? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  while  you  were  in  the  iron  business.  Well, 
I  will  go  through  all  your  career;  yes.  Perhaps  that  will  shorten  it 
At  any  time  in  all  your  career,  while  you  were  in  the  iron  or  the  steel 
business,  how  much  capital  in  the  way  of  cash  subscriptions  did  you 
put  into  your  business* 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you  that ;  but  it  was  a  small 
amount.    I  should  think  half  a  million  dollars  would  cover  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  would  cover  it  all? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Up  to  a  certain  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Up  to  what  time,  Mr.  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  well,  now,  here  again  I  will  give  you  an  esti- 
mate, if  you  like,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  take  that  if  you  can  not  give  me  anjrthing 
better.     I  will  take  the  best  you  can  give  me. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  put  at  various  times  into  the  business — first  we 
started  to  build  bridges ;  then  we  went  into  the  iron  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  had  $500,000  at  some  time  or  other  put  in. 
About  what  time  was  that?  What  time  could  you  fix  as  about  the 
time  when  your  total  subscriptions  of  capital  to  your  enterprise 
amounted  to  $500,000? 
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Mr.  Carneoie.  Oh,  I  really  could  not  trust  my  memory  as  to  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  when  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  but  "  about."    "About "  is 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  ever  put  any  more  in?  I  mean,  now,  of 
outside  capital;  or  did  you  ever  get  any  more  capital  into  your  busi- 
ness than  $500,000  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  when  we  organized  the  steel  com- 
pany? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  will  take  anv  time  that  you  like,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
when  your  memory  gets  at  it.    «iust  take  that  point. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  would  have  to  give  me  time  to  go  over  all  the 
decuments.  I  am  most  anxious  to  give  you  all  these  tnings,  but  can 
you  ffo  back  forty  years  and  tell  everything  about  how  much  money 
you  had? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  I  can  tell  every  penny  I  had  forty  years  ago, 
and  it  would  not  take  me  very  long.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  can  not;  I  truly  can  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  could  even  tell  which  pocket  I  carried  it  in. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  totally  unable  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  not  tell  us  in  round  numbers 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  1  can  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  have  not  let  me  finish  my  question  yet. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  tell  me  within  a  million  or  so  of  how 
much  capital  you  ever  had  subscribed  to  your  business? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  went  on  making  money. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  show  you  how  it  was,  and  then  you  will  see 
how  impossible  it  is  for  me  now  to  recall  these  things.  We  went  on 
with  bridges.  Then  we  went  into  iron.  Then  we  concluded  to  build 
a  blast  furnace.  That  was  a  time  when  it  was  very  difficult,  because 
blast  furnaces  are  ticklish  things.  Then  we  went  on  to  build  more 
and  built  up  an  iron  business.  Then  the  bridge  works  grew  out 
of  the  profits — I  can  tell  you  this — principally  out  of  the  profits; 
chiefly  out  of  the  profits. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Mr.  Schwab  said  all  the  capital  was  made  out  of 
the  profits.  If  there  be  any  misapprehension  about  this,  I  want  to 
get  the  misapprehension  removed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  Mr.  Schwab  was  not  with  me  then. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  the  reason  I  want  you  now  to  supplement 
Mr.  Schwab's  misapprehension  by  your  own  information. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Schwab  said. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Regardless  of  that,  you  got  $7,500  to  start  with. 
Then,  we  have  various  contributions  from  sales  of  bonds  and  other 
sources? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Money  put  in. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Put  into  the  steel  business. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  was  the  capitalist  of  the  concern, 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  made  some  money  and  put  it  in.  We  began  in  a 
very  small  way.  I  wish  I  could  just  take  a  Dook  and  show  you.  I  do 
not  want  to  make  blunders. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  fix  the  maximum  amount  beyond  which 
you  did  not  put  in  money? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  let  me  tell  you.  I  will  give  you  the  process, 
and  it  was  in  very  small  amounts.    I  have  told  you  that  we  began 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes;  you  began. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  we  went  into  the  next  venture  we  made  in 
iron.  We  kept  on  in  iron  and  bridges.  We  put  our  money  back.  All 
the  partners  were  economical.  Our  finances  were  always  pretty  tick- 
lish, and  all  the  money  that  we  made  in  the  business  we  kept  in.  We 
were  all  very  economical.  Then  it  came  to  the  time  when  I  saw  that 
the  Bessemer  process  was  a  success. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  time  was  that,  Mr.  Carnegie? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  I  can  not  tell. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  mean  near  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  more  idea  what  that  year  was,  or  about 
the  time,  than  I  have 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  it  in  the  sixties  or  seventies  or  what? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  can  not  tell.    I  would  have  to  think  it  out. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Could  you  tell  whether  it  was  in  the  fifties  or  the 
seventies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  [Laughter.]  Really,  there  is  nothing  I  wish 
to  conceal.    I  would  with  pleasure  get  my  young  partners 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Cockran,  are  you  not  satisfied  that  you  can 
not  get  that? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  going  to  get  as  much  as  I  can,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me  that  you  have.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  Mr.  Carnegie  will  tell  me  more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  tell  you  all  I  can. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  course  you  will,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  went  into  the  business,  into  the  steel  workt. 
That  was  a  great  venture.    I  got  a  large  number  of  people  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  what  time  was  that  when  you  got  a  large 
number  of  people  to  come  in? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  know  when  the  steel  company  was  started? 
I  do  not  remember  the  year.  I  suppose  that  does  not  make  any 
difference. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1891. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no.    He  means  his  steel  company. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  vou  know?  I  do  not.  I  can  not  remember 
what  year  we  started  tne  steel  works  in ;  but  we  started  them. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  it  in  the  seventies  or  the  eighties  or  the  nine- 
ties?   Could  you  tell  us  that — or  the  sixties? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  could  tell  by  the  fact  that  steel  rails  were  $76 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  talking  now  about  the  building  of  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Steel  Works? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Is  that  the  beginning? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  about  1870. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes — well,  Mr.  Dalzell  says  it  was  about  1870. 

Mr^  Cockran.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  were  your  steel 
works,  practically  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  which  you  were  identified! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Were  they  built  from  the  profits  earned  in  the  iron 
company  or  were  they  built  by  the  subscription  of  fresh  capital? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  got  a  great  many  partners  to  go  in  there. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  at  this  time 

Mr.  Carnegie.  John  Edgar  Thomson,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, was  a  partner;  James  A.  Scott  was  a  partner;  Mr.  David  Mc- 
Candliss,  and  Mr.  John  Scott,  oh 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Can  you  remember  what  the  capital  of  that  was,  how 
much  actual  cash  was  put  into  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  No  ;  upon  my  word,  1  can  not  But  we  did  not 
build  those  works.  I  should  think  the  blast  furnace — I  should  think 
two  or  three  million  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  or  three  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Now,  I  may  be  altogether  wrong 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  did  not  exceed$5,000,000,  did  they? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  will  not  say ;  I  can  not 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  best  impression  is  two  or  three  million  dollars! 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Company  started  at 
that  capital.  Was  there  any  additional  capital  put  into  it,  or  did  it 
expand  itself  by  its  own  earnings,  by  the  reinvestment  of  its  earn- 
ings? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works  did.  There 
may  have  been  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  something  of 
that  kind  put  in. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  they  were  highly  successful? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  successful. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  as  the  money  was  earned,  after  the  partners 
took  out  what  was  necessary  for  their  support,  the  surplus  was  re- 
invested and  the  work  expanded? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Religiously.  The  partners  were  not  then  million- 
aires ;  they  had  an  interest  in  the  firm,  but  they  hoped  for  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  they  lacked  for  nothing,  and  they  were  putting 
back  their  surplus  earnings  into  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  After  the  Edgar  Thomson  Works  started  the  Car- 
ne^e  Iron  or  Steel  Works  were  started  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thomson  started,  and  none  of  my  part- 
ners would  go  into  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  None  of  your  partners  would  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  none  of  your  old  partners  in  the  iron  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  these  other  gentlemen,  whose  names  you  have 
mentioned,  were  not  partners? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Were  they  partners? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Those  are  the  gentlemen  I  speak  of,  and  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  that  they  were  not  partners. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  never  said  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  old  partners  in  the  steel  company — 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  steel  company  was  not  a  partnership. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  was  a  corporation. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes.  It  grew  under  your  management  and  waxed 
fat,  and  then  you  started  another  one.  What  form  did  the  extension 
take? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  We  built  more  blast  furnaces. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Still  under  the  name  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Com- 
pany? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  was  under  the  name  of  the  Edgar  Thomson 
Company,  I  think.    The  Union  Iron  Mills  also  had  blast  furnaces. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Were  thev  part  of  the  Edgar  Thomson  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  until  the  consolidation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  were  the  Union  Iron  Mills — ^who  started  the 
Union  Iron  Mills? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Those  were  our  iron  mills. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Those  were  iron  mills  in  existence  before  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Company 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  the  mills  we  started  to  make  iron.  And 
then  we  went  into  blast  furnaces  and  made  pig  iron. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  "  we."  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  we,"  the 
Edgar  Thomson  Company  or  the  Union  Iron  Mills? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Company  was  a  later  de- 
velopment.   We  went  into  making  steel  as  a  final  plunge. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Union  Iron  Mills? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  partners  would  not  go  in  for  a  time.  Finally 
they  were  willing  to  go  in,  when  they  saw  the  success,  and  then  we 
made  the  firm  of  Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  that  included 
the  steel  works  and  iron  works  and  bridge  works-^no ;  not  the  bridge 
works ;  the  bridge  works  was  a  separate  corporation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  This  was  the  old  corporation,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  started  originally  with  $7,500,  that  became  the  Union  Iron  Mills 
and  expanded  into  the  manufacture  of  steel  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  were  consolidated. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  were  consolidated  with  whom? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works,  becoming  the 
Carnegie  Brothers  &  Co. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  say  they  consolidated  with  whom? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  whole  of  them;  the  iron  and  steel  were  con- 
solidated. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Was  there  any  increase  of  cash  capital  in  this  or 
any  cash  capital  contributed  by  anybody  during  the  progress  of  this 
consolidation  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No.  Of  course  the  first  capital  was  in  the  Edgar 
Thomson  Company. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  then  we  consolidated  it.  Most  of  these  gentle- 
men died  or  sold  out  or  were  disappointed,  and  then  we  bought  them 
out,  and  we  consolidated  the  iron  department — everything  we  had  in 
iron  except  the  Keystone  Bridge  Works,  which  was  separate.  Then 
we  consolidated  the  iron  with  the  steel,  and  when  my  partners  got 
over  their  fright  and  saw  that  the  rash  partner  was  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful they  consolidated. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  they  discovered  who  was  the  real  wise  part- 
ner they  were  eager  to  consolidate? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  then  we  find  the  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Union  Iron  Mills  merged  into  the  Carnegie  Brothers' 
Company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  spoke  of  the  Homestead  Bridge  Company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  the  Homestead  works.  It  was  the  Keystone 
Bridge  Company. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  Keystone  Bridge  Company? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  want  to  get  at,  and 
I  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  I  want  to  get  what  the 
actual  profits  of  your  company  were — the  company  which  was  a 
great  monument  to  your  success.  For  that  purpose  I  want  to  find 
out  what  cash  capital  was  put  into  the  company  and  how  that  has 
grown. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that?  [Laughter.]  Do 
you  know,  when  you  have  not  thought  of  a  subject  for  thirty  years, 
you  can  not  reniember  everything.  I  could  lie  down  in  my  bed  and 
think  for  a  while  and  study  it  up.  Practically,  Mr.  Cockran,  one 
enterprise  gave  us  the  capital,  of  course  in  a  small  degree,  for  another 
enterprise ;  one  was  merged  into  another,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  wish  you  had  asked  me  that 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  practically^  Mr.  Carnegie,  when  you  sold 
out  your  interest — well,  when  you  withdrew,  at  me  time  of  the  for- 
mation or  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany, this  vast  property  which  had  been  created  by  your  partners 
and  yourself  reprCvSented  almost  entirely  profits  earned? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Wliy  didn't  you  ask  me  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  started  by  citing  what  Mr.  Schwab  had  said,  and 
ou  said  you  thought  that  was  a  misapprehension,  and  you  came  along 
nally  to  this  same  conclusion 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  Mr.  Schwab  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  Mr.  Schwab  was  wrong,  then,  to  the  extent  of 
two  or  three  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  do  you  remember  was  the  amount  paid  you  for 
this  enterprise  when  yoii  sold  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  position  there  was — ^now,  I  can  tell  you  ex- 
actly— that  is,  recent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes,  Mr.  Carnegie ;  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  partners,  young  partners,  received  an  offer  for 
the  mills,  to  convert  them  into  this  ^reat  new  company,  consolidate 
with  the  others,  and  I  sent  my  cousin  out  to  Pittsburg,  who  was  a 
partner  himself,  to  ask  the  young  men  if  they  were  au  in  favor  of 
making  tJiis  change;  that  if  they  were,  I  would  acquiesce,  because  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  when  I  was  younger  that  I  would  never  spend 
my  old  age  tabbing  for  more  dollars.  There  is  a  phrase  that  you 
know,  Mr.  Cx)ckran,  very  well,  when  an  old  man  says  he  retires  for 
"  the  making  of  his  soul.^'  Well,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  re- 
tire early,  and  then  I  said  to  these  young  men,  "  I  will  do  whatever 
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you  wish,"  and  they  all  wished  to  sell  out.  Now,  I  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  negotiations.  They  made  their  bargain  and  came 
to  me  and  asked  what  I  would  sell  for,  and  I  said  I  would  sell  for  the 
same  amount  of  bonds  as  they  were  to  receive,  7  per  cent  preferred 
stock.  You  see  they  were  continuing  in  the  business  and  they  took  7 
per  cent  stock  and  I  took  5  per  cent  bonds.  Then  they  got  $1,600  a 
share  more  of  conmion  stock,  and  I  declined  to  take  any  common  stock 
because  I  thought  it  was  then  water. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  turned  out  to  be  wine,  has  it?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes.    I  didn't  take  any. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  regarded  water  as  not  a  thing  financially  to  be 
used  as  a  beverage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  bonds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  took  yours  in  bonds  because  you  did  not  like 
common  stock;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  could  have  gotten  the  common  stock  in  addi- 
tion. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  you  did  not  take  the  common  stock  because 
you  regarded  it  as  water,  and  you  did  not  want  to  carry  water  even 
on  one  shoulder? 

Mr.  Carnegie,  But,  remember,  I  do  not  consider  it  water  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  Nobody  could  think 
that  who  looks  at  a  list  of  stock  quotations. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think,  perhaps,  you  are  inquiring  into  private 
matters. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  moment  I  touch  that  I  want  you  to  tell  me.  be- 
cause mv  only  object  is  this :  We  have  been  talking  a  great  deal  aoout 
the  profits  of  the  company.  You,  for  instance,  have  been  testifyin*^ 
about  the  profits  in  the  last  year,  and  vou  have  asked  the  committee 
to  be  careful  about  going  after  specific  facts  on  which  to  fix  their 
tariff  legislation,  and  I  thought  it  important,  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  exact  facts  in  considering  possible  tariff  legislation,  to 
show  how  this  company  has  grown  from  a  very  small  feginning  to 
the  stupendous  amount  of  $l7r80,000,000,  as  the  value  fixed  by  Mr. 
Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Which  great  company? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  Steel  Company  itself.  First  of  all,  I  wanted 
to  find  out  how  much  your  company  was  paying,  how  much  it  was  sold 
for,  to  get  the  growth  of  that,  and  then  I  was  in  hopes  I  could  find 
the  corresponding  growth  of  the  other  companies  and  thus  get  an  idea 
of  what  the  total  profits  on  manufactured  steel  miffht  be. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  if  that  is  your  object,  I  do  not  think  I  am  justified 
in  revealing  their  private  matters. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  I  haven't  the  slightest  disposition  to  ask  a 
question  which  you  consider  touches  private  matters. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  would  not  object  for  a  moment  to  tell  you,  and  I 
have  told  you  just  what  I  got. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  told  us  you  got  bonds,  but  you  did  not  tell  the 
amount,  and  I  have  no  right  to  press  you  on  that  against  your  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  understood  you  to  sav  to-day  that  one  of  the 
sources  of  information  you  considered  absolutely  reliable  as  to  the 
cost  of  producing  steel  was  the  report  of  the  company  for  the  last 
vear,  and  I  must  say  I  agree  with  you  as  to  a  company  that  earned 
|l60,(X)0,000,  less  $27,000,000  deducted  for  sinking  funds  on  bonds 
of  subsidiary  companies,  depreciation  and  extinguishment  funds, 
replacement  funds,  and  so  forth,  leaving  the  amount  at  $133,000,000, 
quoted  bv  Mr.  Payne,  and  expenses,  the  difference  between  your  esti- 
mate and  Mr.  Payne's.  Now,  if  that  be  a  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  the  industry  dominated  by  this  company  should 
have  a  tariff  or  not,  would  it  not  be  equally  proper  for  us  to  look  back 
and  see  what  the  earnings  were  when  you  were  the  chief  factor  in 
producing  steel? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  the  tariff  question  was  an  issue  th^i. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  issue.  I  think  it  was  a 
factor,  though. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  that  the  amount  that  is  deducted  from  the 
interest  on  those  bonds? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  that  is  deducted  from  the  other  amount  of 
$133,000,000.  The  interest  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies  only 
was  taken  from  this  amount  of  $160,000,000.  From  $133,000,000 
they  have  deducted  the  interest  on  bonds  and  the  preferred  stock 
and  the  dividends  on  the  common  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation.    That  is  not  net  earnings. 

The  Chairman.  No;  they  are  not  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Oh,  no;  the  $133,000,000  is  not  their  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  you  want  the  United  States  Steel  Company  to 
tell  you  the  cost  of  everything,  go  to  them  and  get  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  only  trouble  is  that  we  have  the  same  difficulty 
with  everyone  that  we  have  with  you.  The  moment  it  touches  in- 
formation exclusively  within  your  own  control  you  do  not  care  to 
give  it,  and  the  committee  has  that  difficulty  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  I  am  no  longer  in  steel.    I  have  retired. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  you  have  knowledge  and  information  of  most 
important  character  as  to  the  growth  of  this  industry,  and  its  devel- 
opment under  the  influence  of  this  tariff,  while  the  tariff  was  fixed  at 
varying  amounts.  I  think  if  we  take  these  net  earnings  for  the  last 
year  as  a  source  of  information  in  dealing  with  the  cost  of  producing 
steel  now,  we  should  also  be  free  to  take  its  earnings  during  that  long 
period  when  you  were  the  chief  factor  in  production,  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  wrought  iron;  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  thing  that  has 
puzzled  me  is  why  steel  has  been  an  article  on  which  such  extraordi- 
nary profits  have  been  made — profits  above  every  other  industry  in 
the  world.    I  will  ask  you  the  question  I  asked  Judge  Gary. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Let  me  say  this  to  you,  that  I  have  no  interest  in 
the  United  States  Steel  Company,  because  that  is  what  you  are  get- 
ting at.    I  have  not  a  dollar  m  it  except  bonds. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  have  never  bought  a  share  of  the  stock;  and 
I  have  never  bought  a  share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  my  life,  nor  sold  a  share  of  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 
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Mr.  G)CKRAN.  I  understand  that.  I  am  not  getting  at  tlie  stock 
value  of  this  company;  I  do  not  care  what  its  stock  may  be  quoted  at; 
that  is  only  one  indication  of  its  value,  but  I  do  want  to  get  at  what 
the  actual  profits  have  been. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  very  sorry  you  told  me  what  your  idea  was. 
I  would  have  referred  you  to  the  united  States  Steel  Company.  I 
am  out  of  business  now,  and  they  have  everything  right  there 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  Judge  Gary's  position,  it  seems  to  me,  in  that 
respect  is  absolutely  clear.  Whatever  it  may  have  cost  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  in  the  way  of  cash  investment  to  acquire  the  prop- 
erty it  possessed  at  the  time  of  consolidation,  he,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States^  Steel  Corporation,  had  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  for  it 
when  he  got  it.  The  United  States  Steel  Company  started  with  an 
investment,  and  a  very  large  investment,  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany. What  I  want  to  do  is  to  go  back  and  see  what  the  Carnegie 
property  came  from;  whether  it  did  not  come  almost  entirely  from 
the  results  of  profits  made  in  the  business.  That,  I  am  frank  to  say, 
I  consider  a  very  important  factor  in  determining  the  result  of  the 
tariff,  and  I  would  have  pursued  that  tone  of  inquiry,  and  I  tried  to 
find  out  how  many  fortunes  besides  those  you  have  referred  to  as 
having  been  taken  out  of  this  business  have  been  taken  out  and  are 
now  invested  in  bricks  and  mortar.  I  think  that  information  would 
have  been  valuable;  don't  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  do  not  think  that  is  for  the  committee  at  all. 
I  do  not  see  that  that  has  any  bearing  on  the  subject.  What  bearing 
has  it  on  the  tariff  question — what  values  parties  are  willing  to  buy 
property  for? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  shows  the  value  of  the  property ;  and  if  the  prop- 
erty itself  is  the  result  of  tariff  taxation,  it  becomes  of  value  in  the 
inquiry.    I  will  ask  you  another  question,  because  it  is 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  must  refer  you  to  the  United  States  Steel  Com- 
pany- 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  will  not  give  us  any  information  yourself  on 

that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  will  not  go  into  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  All  right.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question. 
You  have  said  a  good  deal  here  to-day  as  to  the  importance  of  this 
committee's  regarding  the  interest  of  the  person  testifying,  and  I 
tliought  that  was  proper.  I  assume  that  you  have  no  interest  in  any 
steel  company  of  any  kind  except  the  bonds  which  you  hold  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Company  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  quite  true.  I  never  was  interested  in  any- 
thing but  our  own  works. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Now,  passing  from  that  question  of  profits,  you 
stated  this  morning,  I  understood,  that  there  has  been  a  steady  de- 
crease in  the  cost  of  steel  rails  and  all  steel,  due  to  the  improved 
methods  since  the  steel  business  was  organized  in  this  country  and  to 
the  scientific  knowledge  that  the  men  have  gained.  Now,  that  steady 
decrease  in  the  price  of  steel  has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally 
steady  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  decrease  in  the  price  of  steel  as  a  commodity 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  equally  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  has  it  not? 
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Mr.  Carneoie.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  would  not  be  prepared  to 
indorse  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  rate  of  wages,  on  the  whole^ 
has  risen  steadily  since  the  steel  business  has  been  begun ;  that  the  men 
are  e;etting  more  than  ever  now? 

^ff.  Carnegie.  Certain  specialists  are  getting  more,  as  they  prove 
themselves  to  be  skillful,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  cost  of  labor  has 
risen  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  ^o  not  mean  the  cost  of  labor  as  measured  by  its 
production,  but  I  mean  the  daily  rate  of  wages;  has  not  that  in- 
creased steadily?  I  think  we  have  had  almost  a  consensus  of  opinion 
on  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  think  that  wages  are  high  now,  the  rate  of 
wages;  but  I  think  we  have  had  periods  of  depression.  Wages  have 
gone  up  and  down. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  mean  the  general  average.  While  the  price 
of  steel  has  been  falling,  the  general  average  rate  of  wages  has  oeen 
increasing,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  varied  as  business  was 
brisk  or  dull.  We  have  had  a  great  boom  in  steel  in  the  last  five 
years,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  in  labor;  but  my  recollection,  as 
far  as  my  recollection  goes,  we  have  had  a  depression,  and  I  think 
labor  did  not  advance. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  do  not  think  labor  has  advanced  on  the 
whole  in  the  steel  business  during  the  last  twenty  years? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  it  has  as  to  experts. 

Mr.  Cookran.  Oh,  no ;  I  mean  the  average  rate  of  wages. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  day  labor? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  has  .advanced  much. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  it  is  just  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  There  are  periods  when  it  has  been  so  low,  and  there 
are  periods  when  it  has  been  higher.  Now,  we  have  had  a  great  boom 
in  steel 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Take  the  last  ten  years;  has  the  rate  of  wages  in- 
creased? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  the  last  five  or  six  years  labor  has  advanced. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  during  that  time  the  price  of  steel  also  has  been 
about  stationary,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  you  mean  in  the  general  business? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  But  we  have  ups  and  downs  in  prices. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  Mr.  Schwab  to  testify  that  wages  had 
risen  steadily;  that  the  cost  of  wages,  I  think  he  said,  increabeJ  fi'om 
year  to  year.    That  is  not  your  belief? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  Mr.  Schwab  is  a  better  authority  on  labor 
than  I  am.  I  was  not  watching  that  and  certainly  he  ought  to  be 
better  authority,  and  I  would  not  put  my  judgment  tliere  against  his. 
I'hat  is  in  his  aepartment. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Fordney  asked  you  to-day  that  even  if  coroi)e- 
tition  could  be  maintained  with  the  foreigner  in  this  country,  whether 
vou  would  object  to  maintaining  a  tariff  to  make  higlier  price.s  if 
labor  got  the  benefit  of  these  higher  prices.  Do  j-ou  think  it  possible 
for  labor  to  get  the  benefit  of  artificial  high  prices? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  effect  of  it  is  to  reduce  consumption  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  employers  would  pay  the  price  that  they 
could  get  competent  men  for,  and  I  think  if  business  was  dull  they 
would  not  need  new  men,  that  some  would  be  idle,  and  tlie  cost  of 
labor  would  fall. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Why  should  we  go  into  all  this  academic  discus- 
sion  

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  Mr.  Carnegie  is  able  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  think  he  is  abundantly  able  to  answer  these  aca- 
demic questions 

Mr.  Carnegie.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  you  will  make  much  better 
progress  if  you  will  tell  me  what  you  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  I  want  to  know 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  put  a  man  here  who  has  not  been  in  business 
for  seven  years,  and,  naturally,  his  memory  is  not  so  good.  Do 
you  imagine  that  his  memory  can  go  back  and  fix  dates?  Dates  are 
obliterated  in  my  mind 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  dates  at  all  now.  After 
I  found  your  difficulty  in  remembering  dates,  I  abandoned  that. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Because  you  really  must  remember  I  have  retired  for 
seven  years,  and  to  call  upon  me  unexpectedly  to  go  back  thirty  or 
forty  years,  I  am  unable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  have  had  our  excursion  into  the  past,  and  we 
have  come  back,  with  such  information  as  we  got. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Tell  me  what  you  want. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  will  ask  you  one  more  question,  notwithstanding 
the  objection  to  academic  discussion.  I  understand  you  have  given 
us  as  your  opinion  that  putting  steel  on  the  free  list  would  not  in 
itself  bring  around  much  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  you  said  that  of  almost  all  steel  products? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  belief  that  they  should  be  putjDU  the  free  list 
is  to  prevent  possibilities  of  exactions  in  the  future?^ 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  also,  I  suppose,  to  make  sure  that  if  the  cost  of 
production  be  reduced  hereby  tnat  the  consumer  will  get  the  benefit? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  undei*stand  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  say,  if  the  product  is  on  the  free  list,  and  there 
should  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  production  both  here,  and  abroad, 
then  the  native  consumer  would  get  the  benefit  of  economics  any- 
where in  the  world,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  as  I  understand  your  question.  If  there 
is  any  reduction 

Mr.  Cockran.  With  steel  on  the  free  list 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well 

Mr.  Cockran.  We  would  not  only  be  protected  against  nny  arbi- 
trarv  advance  in  this  country,  but  against  any  arbitrary  exaction 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  want  that  clear. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  My  opinion  is,  and  I  have  stated  it  over  and  over 
again,  that  if  I  did  not  think  this  was  true  1  would  not  be  prepared 
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to  favor  no  tariff  taking  it  all  off  at  once.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
American  steel  industry  is  on  such  a  foundation  that  even  if  the  tariff 
were  taken  off  I  do  not  believe  that  any  foreign  steel  rails  or  steel  of 
any  kind  would  come  in  here  to  any  extent,  ^ntlemen,  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that.  Your  idea  is  that  we  can  defeat 
competition  all  over  the  world  upon  our  own  shores.  That  is  your 
belief? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes  j  my  belief  is  that  the  steel  makers  of  America 
who  are  properly  equipped  and  manage  their  business  well  need  not 
fear  anything  that  producers  abroad  can  do  to  affect  their  home 
market. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So,  with  this  product  on  the  free  list,  the  native 
producer  can  hold  his  market  if  he  improves  his  skill  in  production 
as  much  as  his  competitors — if  he  marshals  his  skill  on  as  high  a 
standard  as  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  other  words,  you  put  the  American  manufacturer 
to  the  improvement  and  development  of  his  skill  to  maintain  his 
market? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  he  would  be  more  alert  to  improve  than  he 
would  be  if  he  could  make  a  great  profit  under  the  tariff.  That  is 
human  nature. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  one  subject  I  would  like  to  clear  up  in  my  own 
mind. 

So  long  as  you  were  in  business  there  was  always  free  and  open 
and  keen  competition,  not  only  in  rails,  but  in  all  other  forms  of 
steel  products,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  Open  competition  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  1  could  not  say  that.  Wars  would  break  out, 
and  we  would  compete  with  each  other,  and  then  sometimes  they 
would  meet  and  agree  to  be  at  peace.  Then  trouble  would  break 
out  again. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  there  was  no  financial  combination  in  any  way  that 
controlled  it.  If  there  was  an  agreement,  it  was  simply  an  agreement 
such  as  men  in  the  same  industry  often  have  now  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  far  as  financial  combination,  it  was  always  free  and 
open  competition? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir;  each  manufacturer  stood  upon  his  own 
basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  Do  you  remember  the  price  of  steel  rails  the  year 
you  sold  out,  the  year  you  sold  your  company  out? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  has  been  a  uniform  price  of  $28  per  ton  for  steel 
rails  ever  since,  has  there  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  you  mean  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes.  Do  you  not  remember  the  price  that  year,  before 
you  sold  out ;  you  do  not  remember  the  price  you  were  selling  steel 
rails  for  then  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  uniform  price  did 
not  prevail  then  or  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  No;  I  think  not. 
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Mr.  Cabneoie.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  price  has  been  uniform  ever  since.  I  wanted  to 
know  whether  you  knew  that  this  agreement  between  the  raihoad 
companies  and  the  combination  was  a  prerequisite  to  the  formation  of 
the  combination. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  think  it  had  the  slightest  influence. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  think  it  had  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  the  slightest  bearing. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  sold  out  and  took  the  bonds  of  the  combina- 
tion with  the  expectation  that  there  was  to  be  no  uniform  fixed  price? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  knew  nothing,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me; 
that  never  entered  into  my  thoughts.    The  combination  on  rails, 
would  not  be  an  important  factor  with  any  man  selling  out  or  not 
selling  out;  it  is  only  one  form  of  steel. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes;  but  you  will  admit  that  the  fixing  of  freight  rates 
and  the  corresponding  fixing  of  the  price  of  rails  would  m  a  very 
important  factor  with  reference  to  all  other  steel  products,  would 
it  not,  because  the  rates  would  apply  just  the  same? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  I  see  your  point  I  wish  to  say  that  I  knew 
nothing  about  that  arrangement  between  the  railroads ► 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  steel  companies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  do  not  know  when  it  was  made,  of  course,  if  you 
know  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  Let  me  show  you:  We 
were  western  people  at  Pittsburg;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany and  the  Cambria  Company,  with  offices  at  Philadelphia,  were 
the  people  that  mostly  conferred  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  and  we  of  the  West  heard  of  that  agreement — the  price 
fix^.  Mr.  Hill,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  I  never  heard  it  intimated 
that  it  was  based  on  rates  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  that  was  stated  by  a  previous  witness,  but  not 
by  you. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  was  no  party  to  that  agreement  personally;  I  did 
not  conduct  it,  but  I  did  think  it  was  a  fair  price.  It  did  not  strike 
me  as  unfair. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  to  see  whether  or  not  I 
understand  your  testimony. 

Your  opinion  that  steel  can  be  put  on  the  free  list  is  not  based  on 
any  figured  cost,  but  on  broad,  general  principles,  taking  into  account 
that  we  do  not  import  much  steel,  and  we  do  export  some  steel,  and 
taking  into  account  also  the  great  resources  of  the  country  and  the 
business  energy  of  our  people.  As  I  understand  you,  that  is  your 
position.    Do  I  state  it  correctly? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  that  is  true.  There  has  been  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  steel  men  that  the  tariff  was  a  back  number; 
I  have  heard  the  remark 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  thought  I  understood  you,  and  I  am  glad  to  have 
you  confirm  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  correct  a  false  impression  that  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Cockran,  got  from  a  cursory  examination  of  this  report, 
the  report  made  by  Judge  Gary.    He  spoke  of  the  $160,964,000  of 
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the  gross  earnings,  and  then  he  read  provisions  for  the  following 
purposes : 

"Sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies,  $1,977,761.03, 
and  so  forfli,  leaving  $133,244,929.28." 

Now,  if  he  had  turned  to  page  7  of  this  reportj  he  would  have  found 
out  what  those  earnings  were  [reading  from  sixth  annual  report  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Deoon- 
ber  81, 1907] : 

Earnings $160,964,673.72 

Less  appropriations  for  the  following  purposes,  viz: 

Sinking  funds  on  bonds  of  subsidiary  companies 1, 977, 761. 03 

Depreciation  and  extinguishment  funds  (regular  provisions 

for  the  year) 6,681.746.08 

Extraordinary  replacement  funds  (regular  provisions  for 

the  year) ^ 15, 560, 237. 88 

Special  replacement  and  Improvement  funds 3,500,000.00 

Totai  (net  earnings  in  the  year  the  amount  deducted)  __      27, 719, 744.44 

That  makes  net  earnings  in  the  year 133. 244, 920. 28 

Deduct  interest  on  United  States  Steel  CJorporatlon  bonds  out- 
standing        22, 860,  352,  82 

Sinking  funds  on  United  States  Steel  Corporation  bonds,  viz : 

Installments 4, 050, 000. 00 

Interest  on  bonds  and  sinking  funds 1.087,497.18 

Leaving  a  balance  of 105, 247,  079. 28 

Less  charged  off  for  various  accounts  and  adjustments 681.516.52 

Leaving  a  balance  of 104, 5C5,  563. 76 

Which  would  seem  to  be  the  net  profits  for  the  year. 

Now,  on  page  9  you  find  this  memorandnm:  "The  expenditures 
made  by  all  companies  during  the  year  1907  for  maintenance  and  re- 
newals, including  the  relining  of  blast  furnaces  and  for  extraordi- 
nary replacements,  equaled  the  total  sum  of  $55,828,253.12,  an  increase 
in  comparison  with  the  expenditures  for  the  same  purposes  during  the 
preceding  year  of  $7,495,163.75,  or  15.5  per  cent.  The  expenditures 
m  the  year  1907  were  the  largest  of  any  year  in  the  organization's 
history.    The  annual  expenditures  since  1902  have  been  as  follows: " 

I  Will  not  stop  to  read  those  figures.  "  The  entire  amount  of  the 
foregoing  expenditures  was  charged  to  current  operating  expenses 
and  to  replacement  funds  reserved  from  earnings.  A  statement  show- 
ing the  principal  items  of  replacement  and  betterment  comprehended 
in  the  total  expenditures  for  extraordinary  replacements  is  included 
in  the  statistical  tables  printed  in  this  report." 

So  that  the  total  replacement  for  that  year  amounted  to  $55,000,000. 
Instead  of  charging  all  over,  they  charged  over  $27,000,000,  and  the 
other  they  carried  along  to  a  future  replacement  account,  it  would 
seem,  from  that. 

Now,  the  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  expenditures 
made  during  the  year  for  the  above  purposes  by  the  respective  groups 
of  operating  properties : 

Expenditures  for  ordinary  maiutenance  and  repairs,  inciuding 
blast  furnace  relining,  expended  on  niauufactuiing  prop- 
erties, the  total,  except  blast  furnace  relining 1_  $23,265,791.26 

Blast  furnace  relining 1.481,975.  (^ 
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Coal  and  coKe  properties $1,527,545.74 

Iron  ore  properties 438,110.66 

Transportation  properties: 

Railroads 7, 803. 446. 76 

Steamships  and   docks 740,458.53 

Miscellaneoug  properties 195,840. 89 

Total  expended  In  1007 35,503,668.32 

I  want  to  get  that  in  the  record,  and  I  want  to  show  by  you,  Mr. 
Carnegie,  if  you  will  pay  attention,  that  this  was  a  proper  charge 
against  the  income  for  the  year  and  should  be  deducted  before  you 
get  the  profits  per  ton  of  the  proceeds  of  the  business. 

Now,  in  the  next  column  are  shown  extraordinary  replacements. 
These  expenditures  were  paid  from  funds  provided  from  earnings 
to  cover  requirements  of  the  character  inclucfed  in  this  report,  and  it 
says — see  page  10 — this  same  list  of  items  foots  up  $20,324,584.80. 

I  want  to  get  that  in  the  record,  so  it  can  be  seen  just  what  the 
net  profits  of  this  corporation  were,  which  will  show  that  there  was  a 
profit  of  $10  a  ton  on  the  10,000,000  tons  of  steel  output  instead  of  $15, 
as  stated  originally.  That  is  all  I  desire  at  this  time.  I  want  to  get 
at  the  exact  truth  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  right 

[Note. — In  revising  this  proof,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  referred  again 
to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  1907  to 
verify  his  statement  of  profit  disputed  by  the  chairman.  He  finds  the 
following : 

The  total  earnings  of  all  properties,  after  deducting  all  expenses  Incident  to 
operations.  Including  those  for  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  (approxi- 
mately $35,000,000),  employees'  bon«s  and  iKJusion  funds,  and  also  interest  on 
bonds  and  the  fixed  charges  of  the  subsidiary  companies,  amounted  to  $160,964,- 
673.72. 

This  is  the  true  profit.  What  follows  is  the  distribution  of  part  of 
those  profits  among  the  various  accounts,  amounting  to  $27,719,744.44. 
This  sum  was  not  expended ;  it  is  in  the  treasury,  and  part  of  the  enor- 
mous surplus  which  the  steel  company  already  has — ^$122,000,000. 

Sinking-fund  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $2,000,000  have  been  paid  out 
of  the  profits.    This  lessened  their  debt  that  amount. 

Depreciation  and  extinguishment  funds  out  of  profits,  $6,700,000. 

Extraordinary  replacement  funds,  $15,500,000. 

Special  replacement  and  improvement  funds,  $3,500,000. 

Steel  mills  and  furnaces  do  not  depreciate.  They  can  not  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  They  must  be  kept  up  to  the  highest  standard,  and 
improvements  introuuced  when  repairs  are  needed.  The  statement 
above  shows  that  ordinary  repairs  and  maintenance  were  deducted 
l>efore  profits  of  $1C)0,000,000  were  declared.  The  mills  in  the  future, 
properly  maintained,  as  they  must  be,  in  order  to  run  safely  and  well, 
will  be  more  valuable  than  they  are  to-day. 

The  company  could  have  paid  every  dollar  of  their  profits  into 
their  surplus  account  or  various  contingent  accounts.  This  is  a 
mei-e  matter  of  bookkeeping.     It  has  nothmg  to  do  with  the  profits. 

Here  is  the  explanation : 

The  surplus  in  1906  was  only  $97,000,000,  in  1907  it  is  increased  to 
$122,000,000,  $25,000,000  difference.  If  to  this  we  add  $2,000,000 
paid  in  1907  for  sinking-fund  bonds,  which  reduced  the  company  debt 
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that  amount,  we  have  $27,000,000,  the  exact  sum  which  was  taken 
from  the  profits  of  1907  to  add  to  the  surplus.] 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  developed,  it  developed  this  morning  that  some 
of  the  witnesses  have  testified  that  on  the  sales  made  abroad,  the  steel 
contracts,  there  was  a  loss ;  but  on  probing  the  matter  they  found  it 
was  a  book  loss,  but  an  actual  profit.  Can  you  give  us  any  enlight- 
enment on  what  that  means,  where  they  have  testified  that  there  was 
a  book  loss,  but  an  actual  profit,  in  reference  to  foreign  sales? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  ouly  imagine  that  they  mean  that  it  enabled 
them  to  run  their  mill.  I  do  not  know  how  many  times  they  sent 
abroad  at  a  loss.    Was  it  a  great  number  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  do  not  know  the  amount,  but  would  it  mean. that 
it  was  a  book  loss  because  they  sold  at  a  less  price  than  they  valued 
at  here,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  an  actual  profit  because  they  got 
more  than  it  cost  them  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  You  had  better  ask  a  member  of  the  steel  com- 
pany ;  I  am  imable  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  in  reference  to  the  export  expenses  that  they 
claim  they  were  put  to  now,  special  stress  was  laid  upon  one  item 
especially,  that  the  price  of  coal  in  the  ground  was  so  much  more,  a 
ditference  between  $600  an  acre  and  $3,000  an  acre,  making,  as  you 
calculate  it,  a  difference  of  30  cents  in  a  ton  of  coke.  That  would  be 
an  extra  cost  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  on  this  matter.  Is 
that  extra  expense,  and  all  other  extra  expenses  that  you  know  any- 
thing of  equal  to  the  savings  that  have  been  made,  such  as  utilization 
of  gases,  which  they  did  not  use  before,  and  the  using  of  slag,  some- 
thing which  cost  them  something  to  remove  before,  and  other  matters 
of  that  kind,  such  as  improved  machinery;  what  relation  would  the 
cheapening  of  the  product  by  these  things  have  to  the  enhancing  of 
its  cost  by  the  higher  price  or  coal  in  the  ground? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  should, be  happy  to  answer  your  question  if  I 
could.  Now,  let  me  say  once  more,  the  chairman  has  just  read  a  re- 
port of  figures,  and  a  very  long  report.  Can  any  human  being 
listening  to  him  get  an  idea  of  its  import?  It  is  impossible.  Now, 
I  must  say  this:  To  go  into  the  details  of  a  report  and  try  to  explain 
things,  just  on  that  statement,  really  I  must  be  excused;  I  can  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  excuse  you  from  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
did  not  mean  to  ask  you  that.  I  want  to  ask  your  idea  on  this  propo- 
sition, simply,  if  you  can  give  it,  and  that  is,  do  these  factors  that 
operate  to  decrease  the  cost  equal,  in  your  opinion,  or  more  than  equal 
the  factors  that  have  tended  to  increase  the  cost  of  the  production  of 
steel  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  you  an  opinion  on  that 

Mr.  Randell.  Well 

Mr.  Carnegie.  All  these  improvements  have  reduced  the  price, 
have  reduced  the  cost,  but  I  wish  again  to  call  attention  to  this  fact. 
You  can  not  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  upon  figures  in  a  report.  I 
have  told  you  oyer  and  over  that  the  costs  are  largely  what  the  sys- 
tem of  bookkeeping  makes  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  brought  the  figures  in  in  this  report,  did  you 
not,  this  morning?     You  alluded  to  them? 
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Mr.  Carnegie.  I  alluded  to  the  report,  but  I  do  not  think  I  stated 
any  figures,  except  I  remembered  the  gross  earnings  were  so  much. 

Mr.  Bandell.  You  have  been  questioned  a  long  time,  and  I  will 
not  weary  you  with  many  questions,  but  I  want  a  little  iniormation  on 
just  one  or  two  matters.  I  want  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  you  think  it  important  in  this  country  to  conserve  and  econo- 
mize our  natural  supply  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  made  a  report  on  that  to  the  Government,  as 
to  our  iron  resources. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  do  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that 
we  should  do  so? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  but  see  what  you  mean  exactly — ^to  pre- 
serve them,  you  said? 

Mr.  Randell.  To  conserve  and  economize  them. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  I  do  not  think  you  can  economize  if  you  make 
more  steel.    Do  you  mean 

^Ir.  Randell.  We  should  prevent  waste  at  least. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  that  goes  without  saj^ing. 

Mr.  Randell.  To  be  candid  with  you,  the  idea  in  my  mind  was  to 
get  your  opinion  as  to  the  matter  of  economizing  our  natural  re- 
sources, so  important  to  this  country  at  present. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Do  vou  mean  for  to-day? 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  with  a  proper  idea  of  the  future.  We  owe 
duties  to  the  future  as  well  as  to  the  present? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Then  my  answer  would  depend  upon  your  view  of 
the  future. 

Mr.  Randell.  Looking  forward  tathe  next  generation,  say.  Iron 
does  not  grow  again  I  do  not  suppose.    It  will  sometime  give  out. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  the  trouble.  I  think  that  the  wants  of  this 
country  should  be  met  now,  because  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  shall 
find  other  fields  of  iron. 

Mr.  Randell.  Yet  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  special  necessity 
for  economizing  at  present? 

Mr.'  Carnegie.  Economizing  is  such  a  vague  word.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  right  to  waste  a  pound  of  anything. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  think  the  supply  in  this  country  such,  and 
its  location  is  such  that  the  producers  of  steel  in  the  United  States 
have  a  natural  advantage  over  the  producers  of  steel  in  other  coun- 
tries, do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly  I  do. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  have  a  natural  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly,  for  the  American  market. 

Mr.  Randell.  Of  course  they  would  not  have  an  advantage  in  the 
markets  of  Germany  against  German  producers? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  would  have  an  advantage  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  where  the  steel  was  not  produced,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  so.  Wait  a  moment — one  moment.  When 
you  go  to  Europe  with  steel,  the  German  and  the  Briton  would  have 
an  advantage  over  us  in  the  transportation  to  the  eastern  world, 
would  fhey  not?     They  are  nearer  than  we  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  other  words,  unless  the  other  producers  are  nearer 
to  the  market  the  American  producer  would  have  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Unless  what? 
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Mr.  Bandell.  Unless  the  other  producers  are  nearer  to  the  mar- 
ket— ^have  an  advantage  geographically — the  American  producer 
would  have  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of 
steel  rails  or  a  ton  of  steel  is  much  less  with  us  than  it  is  in  Europe. 
I  think  they  will  be  found  very  close  together  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  the  American  market  we  have  a  great  advan- 
tage? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  in  fact,  we  have  an 
advantage,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  we  have  an  advantage  as  far  as  South  America 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  think  the  cost  of  freight  from  Europe  to  South 
America  might  possibly  be  about  as  cheap  as  our  rate  of  freight. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  is  not  that  owing  to  the  fact  of  artificial  ar- 
rangements in  reference  to  transportation  and  not  any  natural  reason 
for  it? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  the  traffic  between  Europe  and  South  America 
is  much  greater  than  ours,  and  a  ship  would  want  to  load  fully,  and 
I  think — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  tnat  the  manufacturer  of  Britain 
would  not  reach  South  America  cheaper  than  we  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Let  me  ask  you  in  reference  to  armor  plate.  Do  you 
think  that  the  abolition  of  the  tariff  would  have  any  effect  on  that? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Have  we  a  tariff  on  armor  plate? 

Mr.  Randell.  My  understanding  is  that  it  is  about  the  same  as 
steel  rails,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Armor  plate  is  not  specifically  named;  it  comes  in 
under  the  basket  clause,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  a  higher  per  cent,  then,  than  steel  rails? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Oh,  armor  plate  is  betAveen  $300  and  $400  a  ton,  and 
there  is  loss  money  made  on  armor  plate  than  there  is  on  the.  Siime 
capital  invested  in  pig  iron.  I  decline  to  go  into  armor  plate.  You 
know  you  keep  a  plate  six  days  in  a  heating  furnace 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  combination  that 
affects  the  production  of  armor  plate  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  one  matter  I  want  to  make  my  ex- 
amination as  short  as  I  can,  because  I  suppose  you  are  weary 

Mr.  Carnegie,  Oh,  no 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  you  thought  it  was  fair  that  the  company 
should  receive  $28  for  steel  rails  because  the  railroads  are  willing  for 
that,  and  it  is  an  agreement  between  the  consumer  and  the  manu- 
facturer. By  the  consumer  I  suppose  you  mean  the  railroad  com- 
panies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  They  are  the  only  consumers  of  steel  rails. 

Mr.  Randell.  But,  Mr.  Carnegie,  in  your  opinion,  would  not  an 
arrangement  between  transportation  companies  and  the  manufac- 
turers of  steel  rails  and  the  general  classes  and  kinds  of  steel  that  are 
used  in  structural  works,  and  in  the  general  business  of  the  country, 
affecting  the  prices  of  the  product  necessary  to  be  used  by  railroads, 
and  in  reference  to  prices  of  transportation — such  an  agreement  as 
that  between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  manufacturers 
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would  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  mass  of  consumers  in  this  country, 
the  general  puolic,  that  have  to  use  the  transportation  and  have  their 
goods  carried  over  the  rails  of  the  transportation  companies? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  That  is  a  very  long  question. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  loiow;  but  the  gist  of  it  is  this:  Would  not  a  com- 
bination between  the  transportation  companies  and  the  manufac- 
turers, no  matter  how  satisfied  they  might  be  in  reference  to  prices 
and  rates,  yet  the  public  might  be  robbed  by  them  in  combination 
that  way  better  than  it  could  be  if  they  were  not  in  combination  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  other  words,  your  question  means  that  if  the 
railroad  companies  and  the  steel  manufacturers  mutually  agreed 
upon  prices  for  rails  and  rates? 

Mr.  Eandell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes,  they  might  if  rates  were  included. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  they  put  the  rails  at  $50  a  ton,  that  would 
make  it  that  much  more  expensive  to  build  a  railroad.  Suppose  the 
other  arrangements  between  them,  however,  were  satisfactory,  so 
that  the  railroad  company  was  able  to  pay  $50  a  ton  for  the  steel 
rails  that  they  now  get  for  $28  a  ton ;  that  they  had  advantages  in 
reference  to  rates  that  applied  directly  or  indirectly  to  all  rates,  and 
therefore  that  the  manufacturer  would  get  a  higher  price  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  carrier,  and  the  carrier  would  get  a  higher  price  by  con- 
sent of  the  steel  companies,  but  the  general  consuming  public  would 
get  the  worst  of  it,  is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  stated  that  from  everything  I  have  heard 
and  know,  I  think  that  arrangement  with  the  railroad  companies 
about  steel  rails  is  a  very  fair  arrangement.  I  never  heard  that  it 
was  based  upon  any  concessions  in  the  rates. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  will  ask  you,  then,  do  you  not  think  it  a  danger- 
ous situation  when  the  steel  manufacturers  and  the  railroad  com- 
panies can  make  such  arrangements  and  no  one  has  the  power  to  imdo 
them? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  The  railroad  companies  and  the  steel  companies 
are  in  the  relation  of  a  manufacturer  and  a  seller,  the  railroad  com- 
panies are  buyers. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  not  think  the  general  public  is  interested  in 
that;  because  they  must  pay  to  the  railroad  companies,  they  must 
pay,  in  the  way  of  rates  that  they  give  to  the  railroads,  more  money 
than  is  invested  in  the  railroads,  and  the  railroads  charge  up  to  the 
public  the  cost  as  a  part  of  their  investment  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Well,  the  varying  of  that  is  so  slight,  if  it  exists, 
the  rails  that  a  railroad  company  buys  are  not  a  very  great  thing. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  buys  for  its  whole  system,  of  course 
that  is  a  great  thing,  but  I  must  say  that  I  see  no  objection  what- 
ever, no  connection  between  the  general  consumer  of  steel  and  any 
agreement  made,  mutual  agreement,  between  the  railroads  and  the 
steel  company  if  rates  be  not  included. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  speaking  of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  the 
general  business  of  the  country.  Suppose  they  just  doubled  the  price 
of  rails;  suppose  they  doubled  the  price  of  other  things  to  correspond. 
It  suits  the  producer  of  steel  and  iron.  It  suits  the  carrier  of  goods, 
and  then  each  one  is  getting  a  higher  price  by  mutual  agreement? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Kandell.  But  somebody  has  to  pay  it  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  general  public  has  to  pay  that  ? 

Mr.  Carnegie.  In  reply  to  that,  I  wish  to  state  again  that  it  oc- 
curs to  me — I  have  been  interested  in  the  matter — ^that  when  I  heard 
of  that  I  thought  it  was  not  an  excessive  price  for  steel  rails — ^the 
price  of  $28  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  spoke  of  it,  that  we  ought  to  ^ard  against 
the  danger  of  these  companies  in  the  future,  at  some  time,  perhaps, 
using  the  tariff  to  levy  a  higher  rate  on  the  people  than  they  other- 
wise could  levy.  Now,  on  that  same  line,  do  you  not  think  it  is  not 
very  dangerous  to  the  public  for  the  steel  companies  and  the  railroad 
companies  to  combine  and  agree  in  reference  to  the  price  of  steel  and 
the  price  of  transportation  ? 

Mr,  Carnegie.  I)o  j^ou  call  that  a  combination,  when  the  seller  and 
buyer  agree  as  to  their  price  for  rails? 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  think  so,  when  it  affects  the  general  public,  the 
public  which  has  to  pay  the  bills. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  agree  with  you.  That  is  what  takes  place 
in  every  sale  and  purchase.    I  can  not  agree  as  far  as  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  wanted  to  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  can  not  class  that  as  a  combination. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all,  then,  I  think,  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  thank  you  for  your  presence  here. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Alfred  O.  Crozier. 

Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am  going  to  comment  upon  Mr. 
Carnegie's  testimony,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  him  remain. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  portion  of  my  statement,  of  course, 
will  be  my  opinion  and  will  be  accepted  as  such. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  been  highly  entertained  to-day,  but  I  have 
been  very  much  reminded  of  a  definition  which  I  heard,  and  you  have 
undoubtedly  heard,  that  speech  is  the  instrument  with  which  men  con- 
ceal their  thoughts.  However,  during  the  testimony  to-day  I  have 
been  very  much  surprised  as  to  a  point  of  view  industrially  that  I 
did  not  suppose  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  has  enlight- 
ened us  upon  the  subject. 

As  his  te^stimonv  is  public,  and  as  his  recent  article  in  a  magazine 
was  a  public  article,  I  assume  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  plainest 
possible  criticism  of  that  article. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  you  go  on  with  your  statement,  will  you 
state  what  business  you  are  engaged  in.    Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Crozier.  No,  sir.  With  all  due  apologies,  I  would  say  that  I 
am  the  author  of  The  Magnet,  a  recent  economic  novel,  and  I  am 
a  lawyer  and  some  other  foolish  things.     I  have  no  interest  in  any 
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schedule  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It  is  purely  a  public  matter  with 
me. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  been  here  all  day  long,  and  when  the  gentle- 
man makes  his  speech  I  suppose  it  will  be  printed? 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  And  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  reading  it 

Mr.  Crozier.  If  it  will  be  a  pleasure 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it,  Mr.  Car- 
negie. 

Mr.  Crozier.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would  desire  to  correct  some 
of  my  statements  if  you  thought  thev  were  improper. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  No  ;  I  will  beg  to  be  excused. 

The.  Chairman.  The  clerk  will  send  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Crozier's 
speech  and  you  can  reply  in  writing  if  you  desire  it,  and  send  to  the 
clerk  what  you  have  to  say,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to 
stay  if  you  ao  not  desire  to. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  have  been  here  all  day  and  I  am  somewhat  tired 
and  I  will  read  your  criticism  later,  and  then  I  will  sav,  maybe,  if  it 
is  against  me,  "  What  a  pity  that  man  does  not  know  better,"  and  if 
it  is  in  favor  of  me  I  will  say  "What  a  wise  young  fellow  that 
was."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Crozier.  Mr.  Carnegie,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  say  the 
former,  that  it  is  a  pity  that  I  am  not  better  informed. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  pain  of  saying  that  to 
such  a  nice  fellow,  and  it  is  well  that  he  should  remain  for  several 
days  in  the  delusion  that  he  is  quite  well  up  on  the  tariff  question. 

Mr.  Crozier.  Possibly  the  delusion  will  be  mutual.  Anyway,  I  am 
glad  to  excuse  you  if  you  prefer  to  go. 

Mr.  Carnegie.  Yes;  because  I  can  not  reply  to-night  I  have  been 
here  all  day.  I  did  not  want  to  treat  anybody  with  discourtesy.  I 
have  tried  the  best  I  could  to  give  you  my  opinions  on  this  subject.  I 
may  be  wrong,  I  may  be  right. 

Mr.  Crozier.  We  will  be  friends  anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try  to  get  to  the  point  and  not  detain  you  over 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at  the  most. 

In  a  recent  magazine  article  Andrew  Carnegie  dealt  a  severe  blow 
to  the  entire  protective  tariff  system.  He  has  moved  public  opinion 
appreciably.  He  has  kindled  wide  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom,  necessity, 
and  value  of  protection.  His  exi)erience  and  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  claim  that  he  is  a  protectionist  enabled  him  to  do  this.  But  he  is 
no  longer  a  protectionist  in  the  American  sense,  for  he  says :  "A  tariff 
for  protection,  which  was  the  issue  forty  years  ago,  should  now  give 
place  to  a  tariff  for  revenue."  He  says  the  infant  should  be  weaned 
from  tariff  milk  and  fed  upon  free  competition. 

Unfortunately,  his  article  has  created  another  impression  among 
many.  Mr.  Carnegie  invoked  and  obtained  the  Government's  pro- 
tective arm  to  hold  back  foreign  competition  during  the  whole  time 
he  was,  with  his  genius,  building  up  his  industry  from  nothing  to 
where  he  sold  it  for  some  $800,000,000.  He  took  his  pay  largely  in 
first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  He  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  owner  of  that  trust,  deriving  therefrom  some 
$15,000,000  annually.  Many  believe  now  he  is  again  invoking  the 
Government's  strong  arm  for  his  financial  benefit  or  security.  That 
he  wants  it  to  now  tear  down  the  tariff  wall  and  admit  foreign  com- 
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petition  to  help  his  trust  ruin  and  destroy  its  weaker  competitors  and 
to  frighten  capital  so  that  it  will  not  start  new  industries  to  compete 
with  the  trust.  This  would  leave  his  corporation  forever  in  undis> 
puted  possession  of  the  American  field.  This  may  not  be  his  intention 
or  desire,  but  it  would  be  the  effect.  His  proposition  doubtless  was 
innocent  and  philanthropic,  but  many  think  it  looks  thrifty. 

It  would  seem  that  he  used  the  Federal  Government  to  wet  nurse 
his  weakling  infant  until  it  has  become  the  greatest  of  all  industrial 
ffiants,  and  instead  of  weaning  it  from  the  Government  he  now  asks 
for  a  law  that  would  kill  off  all  of  the  other  infants,  big  and  little,  so 
that  his  giant  mav  have  all  the  profit  milk  the  monopolistic  leech  can 
suck,  both  from  the  producers  and  consumers  of  America.  He  would 
encourage  race  suicide,  for  his  plan  would  automatically  suffocate  all 
industrial  infants  of  the  iron  and  steel  variety  as  SDon  as  they  are 
bom. 

Judge  Gary  told  you  frankly  and  on  oath  that  free  trade  would 
not  injure  the  steel  trust ;  that  it  could  take  care  of  itself.  Its  splen- 
did organization,  huge  size,  vast  power,  due  to  railroad,  financial, 
and  political  alliances,  make  its  position  impregnable  against  every 
foe  but  one.  Only  by  an  endless-chain  absorption  or  by  enormous 
loss  of  profits  through  fierce  competition  and  cutting  of  prices  can  it 
protect  itself  against  the  constant  menace  of  new  industries  that  are 
induced  to  spring  up  by  the  attraction  of  rich  profits  from  the  high 
range  of  prices  the  trust  must  maintain  to  pay  dividends  on  its  vast 
capitalization.  This  is  so,  unless  Mr.  Carnegie's  plan  of  destroying 
the  tariff  can  be  used  to  frighten  capital  and  prevent  the  starting  ot 
such  plants,  for  no  one  would  risk  his  money  if  he  had  to  fight  a  big 
trust  and  also  the  duty-free  products  of  cheap  foreign  labor. 

If  foreign  competition  became  annoying,  the  trust  could  effectively 
retaliate  abroad  and  ultimately  bring  about  an  international  trust 
that  could  evade  regulating  and  restraining  laws  and  combine,  for 
mutual  defense  and  profit,  the  iron  and  steel  producers  of  the  world. 
It  would  then  be  practicable  and  possible  for  the  daring  genius  of 
high  finance  to  reach  its  final  goal — a  universal  monopoly  of  a  human 
necessity  that  could,  with  high  prices,  extort  excessive  profits  continu- 
ously and  automatically  from  all  mankind  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
few  and  gradually  draining  and  weakening  all  peoples  to  a  state  tend- 
ing toward  final  and  helpless  servitude.  Wise  statesmanship  diverts 
at  their  source  such  evil  currents. 

Are  antitrust  laws  justifiable?  Is  competition,  such  as  contem- 
plated by  the  common  law  for  hundreds  of  years,  wise?  Is  private 
monopoly  abhorrent?  Is  it  against  public  welfare  to  have  control  of 
all  industry  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men  and  ultimately  come 
under  the  mastery  of  one  human  individual,  crushing  out  all  inde- 
pendent operators  and  forcing  the  entire  citizenship  into  the  hired 
service  of  one  incorporated,  soulless  power?  We  are  not  drifting 
that  way,  but  madly  galloping. 

If  this  be  true,  then  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  establishment 
of  infant  industries  was  more  imperatively  needed  for  the  common 

food — not  to  develop  the  country,  but  to  compete  with  the  trusts, 
eep  their  prices  down,  and  ward  off  the  evil  day  of  the  annihilation 
of  all  competition,  the  establishment  of  complete  monopoly,  and  per- 
haps a  revolution  started  by  the  people  in  some  desperate  effort  to 
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free  themselves  from  the  powerful,  concentrating,  strangling  incor- 
porated clutch. 

It  is  as  important  to  the  young  man  of  to-day  just  starting  in  busi- 
ness life  with  courage,  but  without  wealth,  to  have  his  litUe  infant 
industry  protected  as  it  was  for  Mr.  Carnegie  when  he  was  similarly 
situated.  More  so,  for  Mr.  Carnegie  was  menaced  only  by  the  dan- 
ger from  abroad,  as  there  were  then  no  powerful  trusts  to  fig[ht  him 
in  the  market  here  at  home  with  all  the  effective  means  at  their  com- 
mand, such  as  cheaper  raw  materials,  better  transportation  accommo- 
dations and  rates,  lower  interest  charges,  indirect  duress  upon  pur- 
chasers, and  the  like.  . 

Only  the  protective  tariff  can  give  him  any  chance  and  insure  the 
starting  of  new  plants  to  compete  with  the  trusts  and  retain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government  any  effective  power  of  regulation  or  control 
of  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade.  Destroy  protection  and  there- 
after our  economic  policies  will  not  be  controlled  by  our  Government 
or  its  citizens,  but  largely  by  conditions  abroad,  over  which  we  can 
have  no  effective  control. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  explained  that  I  have  no  hostility  toward 
corporations  or  wealth,  no  interest  in  any  trust,  no  personal  concern 
over  any  tariff  schedule.  My  interest  in  this  matter  is  only  as  an 
humble  member  of  that  large  body  of  citizens  who  desire  a  good  gov- 
ernment that  will  perpetuate  itself  in  the  confidence  and  affections  of 
all  the  people  by  adopting  and  executing  policies  that  will  insure 
to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  impartial  equality  before  the  law,  indus- 
trial opportunity,  and  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

The  tariff  should  be  revised  honestly,  thoroughly,  fearlessly,  un- 
selfishly. The  people  were  promised  and  expect  it.  But  they  do  not 
expect  you  to  dump  them  out  of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  They 
want  readjustment  with  due  regard  to  all  the  ultimate  consequences 
to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  difiicult  task,  but  the  - 
people  have  confidence  in  your  wisdom,  caution,  independence,  im- 
partiality, and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Carnegie  s  enumeration  of  the  objects  of  protection  strangely 
omits  the  one  great  purpose  of  the  policy,  in  fact,  the  one  object 
which  justified  its  adoption  and  won  the  popular  support  necessary  to 
its  continuance,  namely,  the  welfare  of  American  labor  and  agri- 
culture. 

If  the  protective  tariff  is  abolished  and  the  steel  trust,  for  instance, 
becomes  an  international  trust,  its  workmen  will  be  at  its  mercy  abso- 
lu*<»ly  and  always.  And  there  is  no  certainty  that  its  management 
will  always  be  as  wise  respecting  labor  as  it  now  is.  If  its  employees 
here  strike  to  prevent  wage  reduction  or  longer  hours,  the  mills  can 
be  c! 'sed  and  the  American  market  supplied  from  its  mills  abroad 
until  its  American  workmen,  their  wives,  and  children  are  starved 
into  submission.  It  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  form  kindred  in- 
dustries in  different  countries  into  international  trusts,  for  capital 
and  investment  readily  migrate  anywhere  in  the  world  to  the  point 
of  greatest  profits  consistent  with  safety.  But  it  is  not  practicable 
to  organize  labor  internationally. 

The  ultimate  tendency  of  the  policy  of  internationally  consolidat- 
ing indubtry,  which  removal  of  the  tariff  would  hasten,  will  be  to 
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bring  the  wages  paid  to  labor  in  all  countries  approximately  to  one 
<;ommon  level.  With  the  power  of  labor  to  protect  itself  by  effective 
organization  gone,  and  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  American  wages 
would  go  down  to  the  foreign  level  instead  of  foreign  wages  being 
advanced  to  the  American  standard..  The  trust  would  install  Ameri- 
•can*  superintendents  and  improved  machinery  in  its  foreign  mills.  It 
doubtless  would  produce  abroad  with  its  cheaper  labor  exclusively 
if  it  could  do  so  more  cheaply,  for  the  freight  rate  by  water  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  is  less  than  it  is  by  rail  from  Pittsburg 
to  the  seaboard.  Inevitably  wages  here  would  ultimately  be  lowered 
or  American  mills  closed  altogether. 

Marquis  Ito,  the  distinguished  Japanese  economist,  says  the  Chinese 
<;oolies  can  quickly  be  trained  into  the  most  docile  and  effective  of 
skilled  workmen  in  almost  any  kind  of  industry.  There  are  tens  of 
millions  of  these  coolies  ready  to  work  for  10  cents  a  day.  Capital  is 
alive  to  its  opportunity  always,  and  China  and  Japan  in  time  will 
rival  this  country  in  tne  number  and  size  of  its  industries,  largely 
owned  by  capitalists  of  this  and  other  countries.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  in  Japan  anxious  to  work  for 
30  cents  a  day.  What  is  the  use  of  laws  excluding  Asiatics  for 
the  protection  of  our  labor  if  the  tariff  is  to  be  removed  and  our  trusts 
allowed  to  build  great  factories  in  Asia,  managed  by  Americans,  but 
employing  cheap  oriental  labor,  the  products  being  shipped  here 
duty  free  and  sold  at  prices  that  will  force  American  factories  to 
dose  or  reduce  wages? 

Already  trusts  producing  oil,  steel  and  iron,  powder,  tobacco, 
thread,  and  other  products  nave  taken  steps  looking  toward  world- 
wide control  of  prices — the  first  step  toward  the  inevitable  interna- 
tional trust. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  protective  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts. 
Many  good  men  believe  this,  but  it  is  not  true.  However,  it  is  the 
mother  of  industry,  of  that  huge  family  of  prosperous  and  growing 
industries  that  employ  millions  of  American  workmen,  our  citizens, 
at  the  highest  average  wages  of  all  human  history;  and  we  are 
proud  of  her  for  that  reason.  But  she  did  not  give  birth  to  the  great 
monopolistic  monstrosities  called  trusts.  She  has  mothered  agri- 
culture also,  and  helped  create  the  best  home  market  in  all  the  world. 

Excessive  and  ruinous  competition  during  the  years  following  the 
panic  of  1893  supplied  the  incentive  and  industrial  bargains  that  led 
to  the  formation  of  most  American  trusts.  But  the  real  mother  of 
trusts  was  Wall  street.  Few  would  have  ever  been  formed  but  for 
its  machinations  and  exigencies.  Clever  promoters,  who  since  the 
success  of  their  schemes  are  called  great  financiers  and  bankers,  ob- 
tained options  on  different  plants  m  a  given  industry.  Then  they 
formed  a  huge  corporation  with  almost  an  endless  amount  of  stock, 
but  relatively  no  money.  They  caused  the  board  of  dummy  directors, 
consisting  of  their  office  boys  and  irresponsible  clerks,  to  "  buy  "  such 
options,  paying  therefor  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  company. 
All  this  was  valueless  unless  they  could  find  some  way  to  sell  it  for 
real  money. 

First,  they  tried,  and  usually  succeeded,  to  pay  for  the  plants  imder 
option  bv  issuing  to  the  original  owners  a  comparatively  small  por- 
tion of  tne  stock  of  the  new  company.  This  was  genius,  of  its  kind; 
the  promoters  thereby  acquiring  control  and  management  and  a  good 
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portion  of  the  title  to  a  lot  of  going  concerns.  All  this  for  nothing, 
by  simply  promising  the  owners  that  Wall  street,  with  its  canny 
powers  and  machinery  for  public  deception,  would  hypnotize  the 
public  into  believing  that  the  plants  were  worth  several  times  more 
than  the  original  owners  ever  areamed  of,  so  the  people  would  take 
their  savings  from  the  banks  and  buy  the  stocks  of  the  new  trust  to 
an  extent  mat  would  enable  the  original  owners  and  the  promoters 
to  imload  at  fictitious  prices  and  make  a  clean-up.  The  scheme 
worked,  thanks  to  the  wizard  ways  of  Wall  street.  The  stock  ex- 
change was  the  wholesale  agency  and  the  screen  that  hid  the  perpe- 
trators from  the  despoiled  people.  This  was  the  way  the  overnight 
multimillionaires  were  made.  This  was  the  way  trusts  were  born. 
The  tariff  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

If  it  is  true,  as  reported,  that  Mr.  Carnegie  was  willing  to  sell  for 
one  hundred  millions  what  he  afterwards  sold  to  the  trust  for  about 
$300,000,000,  he  can  not  be  blamed  for  driving  a  good  bargain  with 
the  promoters  even  if  the  people  must  now  pay  for  it.  .But  it  serves 
to  illustrate  the  basis  on  which  cost  of  production  is  now  figured, 
and  ^ves  a  glimpse  inside  at  the  vastriess  of  the  volume  oi  trust 
securities  on  which  the  public  are  expected  to  supply  the  money  to 
pay  dividends  by  paying  high  prices  for  trust  products.  The  trusts 
must  maintain  these  hi^  prices  or  default  on  interest  or  dividends. 
To  do  this  they  must  have  a  substantial  monopoly.  This  can  be  had 
only  by  buying  up  competing  plants  as  fast  as  they  get  troublesome, 
or  bv  crusliing  them  with  competition,  unless  the  plan  to  abolish  the 
tariff  can  be  made  to  destroy  their  weaker  competitors  for  them. 

One  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  promoters  of  the  trusts  is  said  to 
have  been  the  furnishing  of  several  billions  of  securities  that  could 
be  listed  and  artificially  manipulated  daily  by  the  insiders  as  chips 
on  Wall  street's  great  gamine  table,  where  by  means  that  would  not 
be  used  by  the  most  hardened  of  professional  gamblers  the  people  of 
the  entire  country  are  enticed  ana  daily  fleeced  out  of  their  earnings 
and  their  properties.  The  legislature  refused  to  act,  so  Governor 
Hughes  has  appointed  a  private  committee  to  investigate  Wall  street. 
Their  work  will  be  more  thorough  and  successful  if  the  entire 
wronged  country  will  promptly  rise  up  and  demand  the  abolition 
of  margin  gambling  and  usurious  rates  on  call  loans,  the  former  ex- 
ceeding in  volume  tne  value  of  all  farm  and  manufactured  products, 
the  latter,  with  rates  that  often  go  up  to  200  per  cent,  being  the 
great  magnet  with  which  the  money  or  the  entire  country  is  enticed 
away  from  legitimate  business  and  into  gambling  uses. 

In  two  years  prices  of  stocks  have  fluctuated  40  to  150  per  cent. 
An  average  drop  of  but  10  per  cent  on  the  entire  market  means  a 
loss  equal  to  all  the  money  in  circulation.  Yet  this  is  done  contin- 
uously and  artificially  by  the  pools  comprised  of  the  same  few  men 
who  have  seized  control  of  the  big  banks,  insurance  companies,  rail- 
roads, trusts,  and  public  currency,  who  create  conditions  that  ruin 
the  country  with  panics  while  they  gamble  away  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation.  This  situation  is  more  important  than  the  tariff  question. 
It  is  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  There  is  to  be  a  finish  fight 
between  uie  masters  of  Wall  street  and  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood,  You  understand  that  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
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mittee  is  limited  to  revision  of  the  tariff  and  the  preparation  of  a 
tariff  bill? 

Mr.  Croziek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  that  there  are  other  committees  of  Congress 
that  have  the  jurisdiction  over  those  matters? 

Mr.  Crozier.  That  is  true,  sir;  but  I  want  to  show  you  that  the 
organization  and  the  watering  of  these  trusts  was  to  obtain  a  volume 
of  securities  which  now  amounts — the  listed  securities — ^to  $25,000,- 
000,000  that  they  could  list,  and  by  artificial  means  make  the  prices 
fluctuate  up  and  down  for  their  profit  and  the  public's  loss.  We  have 
seen  stocks  change  in  price  during  the  last  two  years  from  40  to  150 
per  cent — ^good  railroad  stocks. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  We  have  to  confine  our  examination  to  the  tariff 
question. 

Mr.  Crozier.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  go  off  into  that.  I  see  the 
whole  thing  together,  because  the  same  men  are  doing  that  kind  of 
business,  and  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  change  the  market  10  per  cent 
to  cause  somebody  to  lose  an  amount  equal  to  all  the  money  in  the 
country.  .  I  see  in  this  proposition  a  scheme  to  tear  down  the  tariff 
wall  for  the  purpose,  by  those  same  men,  of  destroying  the  inde- 
pendent pr(Klucers  in  this  country,  and  then  forming  international 
trusts  to  protect  the  trusts  here  against  importations  from  abroad, 
and  then  they  will  have  the  workingmen  of  the  world  at  their 
mercy,  and  they  will  have  the  consumers  of  the  world  at  their  mercy ; 
and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  alluded  to  the  fact  that  all  these 
lines  run  into  the  same  office  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  Wall  street, 
and  that  is  the  power  that  I  believe  is  behind  this  movement  to  de- 
stroy the  tariff  upon  steel  rails  and  steel  products,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  am  here  to  oppose  it. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 

BBIEF  OF  AMERICAN  lEON  AND  STEEL  ASSOCIATION  BELATIVE 
TO  TARIFF  REVISION,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  A  MAXI- 
MUM AND  MINIMUM  TARIFF. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  25^  1905. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  platform  adopted  by  the  Republican  national 
convention  at  Chicago  in  June,  1908,  after  declaring  "  unequivocally 
for  the  revision  of  the  tariff  bj^  a  special  session  of  Congress  immedi- 
ately following  the  inauguration  of  the.  next  President,"  adds  that 
"  we  favor  the  establishment  of  maximum  and  minimum  rates  to  be 
administered  by  the  President  under  limitations  fixed  in  the  law,  the 
maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  discriminations  by  foreign  countries 
against  American  goods  entering  their  markets  and  the  minimum  to 
represent  the  normal  measure  or  protection  at  home." 

In  accepting  the  Republican  nomination  for  Congress  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  31,  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  the  chairman  of  the 
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Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  leader  of  the  House,  said :  "  Our 
rivals  in  trade,  Germany  and  France,  have  adopted  a  maximum  and  a 
minimum  tariflf,  and  under  our  existing  law  we  are  unable  to  obtain 
their  minimum  rate  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  American  in- 
dustry. We  can  only  naeet  them  on  their  own  ground  with  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tariff."  Mr.  Payne  had  previously  declared  in 
the  House,  on  February  5,  his  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  a 
tariff,  adding  that,  "  if  we  have  a  biaximum  and  a  minimum  tariff, 
and  the  Republican  party  passes  it,  that  minimum  will  be  a  protect- 
ive tariff  to  every  American  industry  and  to  every  American  laborer 
in  the  United  States.  The  maximimi  will  be  higher,  and  in  doing 
this  we  can  be  successfully  accused  of  purloining  some  of  the  idea 
from  Germany  and  France  and  Russia,  each  of  which  countries  has 
the  same  kind,  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff." 

Other  public  men  who  are  prominent  in  the  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican party  have  strongly  approved  and  commended  tne  scheme  of 
a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff.  On  February  26  Hon.  John  Dalzell 
said  in  the  House:  "  I  believe  with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  that  we  need  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  in 
order  to  meet  the  conditions  created  by  foreign  nations  which  have 
such  systems.  The  minimum  tariff  must  be  protective;  the  maxi- 
mum tariff  will  be  in  excess  of  that.  The  two  will  be  so  adjusted 
as  to  compel  our  entrance  into  foreign  markets  on  as  favorable  terms 
as  are  given  any  other  nations." 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Iron  Age  for  October  8 
quotes  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  as  expressing  the  following  opinion :  "  I  think  that  the  most 
laborious  task  that  will  be  encountered  in  connection  with  the  Coming 
revision  will  be  the  rearrangement  of  the  tariff  on  a  maximum  and 
minimum  basis,  if,  as  now  seems  probable,  that  plan  is  finally 
adopted.  I  assume  that  the  Dingley  rates,  with  a  few  modifications, 
will  be  adopted  as  the  minimum  tariff  and  that  the  maximum  will  be 
fixed  by  adding  certain  percentages  thereto." 

Here,  then,  is  the  programme  of  the  Republican  leaders.  There  is, 
first,  to  be  tariff  revision,  and,  second,  the  new  tariff  is  to  be  a  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  tarin.  Indeed,  the  alleged  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  discrimination  of  maximum  tariff  rates  against  our  com- 
merce bv  some  European  countries  is  the  sole  reason  assigned  by  Mr. 
Payne  lor  tariff  revision  at  all.  Now,  let  us  see  if  we  can  what  sort 
of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  the  Republican  leaders  are  likely 
to  propose  for  adoption  by  the  Congress  which  comes  into  power  on 
the  4th  of  March  next. 

The  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  from  which  we  have  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article  says  that  the  proposed  minimum  tariff 
is  "  to  represent  the  normal  measure  of  protection  at  home."  What 
is  this  "normal  measure?"  Evidently  it  embraces  duties  which 
have  been  found  necessary  in  the  past  to  build  up  and  maintain 
American  industries.  We  are  living  to-day  under  duties  which  have 
operated  so  well  for  the  protection  of  our  home  industries  that  the 
Republican  Campaign  Text-Book  for  1908  says  on  page  100 :  "  Since 
1897  to  the  present  time  the  Dingley  law  has  been  m  operation,  and 
under  it  the  United  States  has  shown  a  progress  and  prosperity  never 
before  known  in  the  history  of  civilization.'^  Obviously  a  tariff  which 
has  produced  such  marvelous  results  not  only  represents  "  the  normal 
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measure  of  protection  "  for  our  industries  but  it  should  be  continued 
as  our  minimum  tariff. 

Mr.  Taft  said  in  his  campaign  speech  at  Bath,  Me.,  on  Septem- 
ber 5,  1906,  which  was  his  bid  for  the  Presidency,  that  "  those  sched- 
ules of  the  tariff  which  have  inequalities  and  are  excessive  will  be 
readjusted,"  and  in  his  speech  at  Milwaukee  on  September  24  of  the 
present  year  he  said  that  "  there  are  many  schedules  of  the  tariff  in 
which  the  rates  are  excessive,"  adding  that  "  it  is  my  judgment  that 
a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  tne  Repub- 
lican platform  will  be  on  the  whole  a  substantial  revision  downward." 
Mr.  Taft,  therefore,  says  in  effect  to  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Dalzell,  and 
other  Republican  leaders  in  Congress:  "  Your  minimum  tariff  can  not 
be  the  Dmgley  tariff,  or  embody  any  rates  of  duty  which  approach  it 
for  protective  purposes,  because  I  have  already  decided  that  the 
maximum  tariff'^  must  be  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  downward." 
If  some  of  the  Dingley  rates  are  too  high  and  must  be  reduced  how 
can  these  rates  be  mcorporated  in  a  minimum  tariff?  And  if  the 
maximum  rates  of  the  new  tariff  are  to  be  lower  than  the  Dingley 
rates  what  measure  of  protection  against  English,  German,  and  other 
European  manufacturers  will  the  minimum  rates  embody?  Just 
none  at  all.  Is  it  possible  that  protectionists  can  not  see  the  trap 
into  which  free  traders  are  trying  to  lead  them? 

We  object  to  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff,  because  its  substi- 
tutes for  our  present  tariff  policy  of  uniform  treatment  of  other  coun- 
tries a  huckstering  policy  that  will  give  some  countries  advantages  in 
our  markets  over  others,  and  that  is  sure  to  increase  our  imports  of 
manufactured  products  to  the  serious  injury  of  our  own  people.  As 
a  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  the  ad- 
vocates of  that  policy  say  that  the  exports  of  some  of  our  products 
will  be  increased.  In  making  this  plea  they  completely  ignore  the 
fact  that  our  exports  have  steadily  and  enormously  increased  under 
the  Dingley  tariff,  and  they  also  ignore  the  further  fact  that  under 
any  tariff  system  we  may  adopt  foreign  countries  will  buy  from  us 
only  those  products  that  they  can  not  get  at  home,  like  our  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  petroleum,  and  cotton. 

We  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  free  traders  in  the  Republican  party 
want  to  increase  our  imports  of  foreign  commodities.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  himself  an  importer,  and  other  New  York  im- 
porters. Democrats  and  Republicans,  are  aiming  at.  That  is  what 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  already  accomplished  with  his  German  agreement, 
one  result  of  which  is  tHat  right  here  in  Philadelphia  the  workmen 
in  at  least  one  textile  factory  are  walking  the  streets  without  work. 

By  our  present  tariff  system  all  countries  are  treated  alike  and  we 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  all.  By  a  maximum  and  minimum 
tariff  policy  we  would  derange  our  customs  service,  imposing  one  set 
of  duties  upon  the  imports  from  one  country  and  another  set  upon 
the  imports  from  another  country,  and  opening  the  door  much  wider 
than  it  is  now  to  frauds  upon  the  revenue.  It  would  greatly 
reduce  the  revenue  of  the  Government  through  the  lower  duties 
that  would  be  imposed.  That  our  imports  of  manufactured  goods 
would  greatly  increase  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  Mr.  Payne  specifically  names  "  our  rivals  in  trade," 
Germany  and  France,  as  countries  to  which  it  would  be  desirable  to 
apply  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  rates.  These  are  great  manu- 
facturing countries.    They  would  not  under  any  circumstances  send 
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US  beef,  or  pork,  or  flour,  but  they  are  hun^rinff  to  send  us  more  and 
more  of  the  products  of  their  factories,  which  they  operate  with  low- 
priced  labor.  And,  then,  there  is  Great  Britain,  also  a  great  manu- 
lacturinff  country.  As  the  British  tariff  does  not  discriminate- 
against  tne  products  of  our  country  we  could  not  avoid  conceding  ta 
it  the  same  minimum  rates  of  dutj  that  we  would  grant  to  Germany 
and  France.  How  long  would  this  country  be  able  to  maintain  any- 
thing  approximating  the  activity  of  the  last  few  years  with  German^ 
French,  and  British  goods  flooding  our  markets? 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Dinglejr  tariff  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sixty-first  Congress  a  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  should  be  an 
impossibility.  It  should  be  condemned  and  beaten  at  the  start  by  the 
good  sense  and  the  courage  of  all  sincere  believers  in  our  time-honored 
protective  policy. 

THE  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  A  DELUSION. 

The  Republican  platform  which  was  adopted  at  Chicago  in  June 
last  contained  this  declaration:  "In  all  tariff  legislation  the  true 
principle  of  protection  is  best  maintained  by  the  imposition  of  such 
duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad."  In  Mr.  Taft's  speech  of  acceptance  he  approved 
this  declaration  in  the  following  words :  "  The  tariff  in  a  number  of 
the  schedules  exceeds  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
of  such  articles  abroad  and  at  home,  including  a  reasonable  profit  ta 
the  American  producer.  The  excess  over  that  difference  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  but  offers  a  temptation  to  those  who  would  monopo- 
lize the  production  and  the  sale  of  such  articles  in  this  country  ta 
profit  by  the  excessive  rate."    Mr.  Taft's  indorsement  of  the  cost  of 

Eroduction  policy  is  couched  in  language  which  clearly  shows  that 
e  considers  tariff  duties  that  are  in  excess  of  the  difference  in  co^t 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad  as  taxes  which  can  be  added  to  the 
home  cost  and  which  afford  ready  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
monopolies.  These  are  genuine  free-trade  j)leas,  the  truth  of  which 
has  never  been  established,  as  we  have  no  tariff-made  monopolies;  but 
they  need  not  be  dwelt  upon,  as  we  desire  to  call  attention  to  other 
phases  of  this  question. 

One  objection  to  the  declaration  in  the  Chicago  platform  above 
quoted  is  that  the  cost  of  production  either  at  home  or  abroad  is  never 
a  fixed  quantity,  but  always  a  shifting  quantity.  The  cost  of  prodms- 
tion  of  any  manufactured  product  varies  in  all  manufacturing  coun- 
tries from  vear  to  year  and  often  from  month  to  month,  as  everybody 
knows.  Shall  we  have  a  sliding-scale  tariff  adapted  to  these  varying 
costs?  If  not,  what  becomes  of  the  Chicago  plan  which  Mr.  Taft  has 
approved  ?  Then,  again,  the  cost  of  production  in  one  foreign  coun- 
try differs  from  that  in  another  country,  as,  for  instance,  m  Great 
Britain  and  Germany.  Which  country  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  tariff?  And,  again,  who  is  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  production,  either  at  home  or  abroad?  Will  the  foreigners 
tell  ?  Will  the  cost  statistics  obtained  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  "  experts,"^ 
upon  which  they  have  been  at  work  all  summer,  be  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on  six  months  hence? 

Another  and  an  equally  fatal  objection  to  the  Chicago  plan  of 
framing  tariff  schedules  is  that  various  devices  are  resorted  to  iiv 
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some  foreign  countries  to  effect  sales  of  their  products  abroad  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  well  Known  that  special 
railroad  freight  rates  are  made  by  the  German  Government  on  State 
railroads  to  facilitate  the  sales  abroad  of  German  products,  and  that 

rdicates  exist  in  that  country  which  also  stimulate  these  sales  by 
ring  the  losses  entailed  in  selling  abroad  at  lowor  than  home 
E rices.  Are  the  framers  of  our  new  tariff  to  take  account  of  these 
elps  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany,  or  of  similar  helps  to  the  for- 
eign trade  of  other  countries?  What  is  to  be  the  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  the  dumping  on  our  markets  of  foreign  products  so  sold, 
or  of  any  foreign  products  that  may  be  sent  to  this  country  to  be 
sold  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus  or  to 
meet  a  financial  necessity?  The  Chicago  platform  is  silent  on  these 
questions. 

mON  AND  STEEL  PRICES  TO  FOREIGN  BUYERS. 

With  regard  to  the  prices  at  which  our  iron  and  steel  products  have 
been  sold  abroad,  it  can  be  said  with  entire  frankness  that,  while  there 
have  been  sales  made  at  lower  prices  than  have  been  charged  to 
domestic  consumers,  the  large  majority  of  the  sales  have  been  made 
at  the  same  prices  as  have  been  obtained  at  home,  or  at  even  higher 
prices.  ^Vhen  lower  prices  have  been  charged,  the  inducement  to  do 
this  has  been  (1)  to  dispose  of  a  surplus,  as  during  the  years  of 
depression  following  the  panic  of  1893  or  during  the  reactionary  year 
1900,  or  (2)  to  secure  entrance  into  a  desirable  foreign  market,  or*  (3) 
to  retain  a  foothold  in  a  foreign  market  that  has  already  vielded 
profitable  returns.  These  reasons  for  the  occasional  cutting  of  prices 
require  no  defense.  They  are  akin  to  the  reasons  which  govern  the 
sales  of  manufactured  and  all  other  products  in  domestic  markets  and 
at  the  "  bargain  counters  "of  our  department  stores. 

Even  in  years  of  prosperity  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  rolling  mill 
or  steel  works,  when  running  to  its  full  capacity,  produces  a  surplus 
of  its  products  beyond  the  immediate  wants  of  its  customers  or  of  the 

eeneral  market.  If  this  surplus  can  be  sold  abroad,  even  at  prices 
elow  current  quotations,  it  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  reduce  produc- 
tion bv  stopping  the  rolling  mill  or  steel  works  for  a  few  oays,  or 
even  for  one  day.  The  workmen  would  not  only  lose  their  wages 
during  the  stoppage,  but  the  manufacturers  would  lose  in  many  ways. 
As  one  incident  oi  the  stoppage,  the  home  consumers  of  their  products 
could  not  be  supplied  so  cheaply  as  when  the  plants  are  runnmg  fuU. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  any  cancfid  man  that  the  manu- 
facturing establishment  that  is  not  kept  constantly  employed,  whether 
it  produces  iron,  or  steel,  or  cotton  goods,  or  woolen  goods,  or  pottery, 
or  glassware,  or  any  other  articles,  can  not  be  operated  so  econom- 
ically for  its  owners  or  so  beneficially  for  its  customers  as  the  estab- 
lishment that  is  kept  running  six  days  in  the  week  and  every  week  in 
the  year. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  our  tariff  legislation  for  more 
than  a  generation  has  encouraged  our  manufacturers  to  seek  foreign 
markets  by  remitting  nearly  all  the  duties  levied  on  imported  raw 
materials  when  these  raw  materials  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
exported  finished  products.  Under  the  operation  of  this  drawback 
system  our  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  manu- 
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facture  their  products  intended  for  foreign  markets  at  a  lower  cost 
than  they  could  supply  similar  products  to  home  consumers.  Pig 
iron,  iron  ore,  spiegeleisenj  and  ferromanganese  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  steel  rails,  for  mstance,  and  when  imported  are  dutiable, 
but  99  per  cent  of  the  duty  paid  on  any  of  these  products  is  remittea 
when  they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  rails  for  export.  So  with 
the  pig  iron  that  is  imported  to  be  manufactured  into  cast-iron  pipe, 
and  which  is  dutiable  at  $4  per  gross  ton.  The  remission  of  $3.96 
of  the  duty  on  a  ton  of  imported  pig  iron  may  enable  our  cast-iron 
pipe  manufacturers  to  buy  cheap  foreign  pig  iron  and  to  sell  their 
pipe  in  foreign  markets.  The  Ix>ndon  Engineering  for  January  17, 
1902,  said  of  this  drawback  system:  "A  certain  amount  of  trade  is 
brought  into  the  country  that  would  otherwise  be  missed  and  no  one 
loses  anything." 

Finally  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  money  that  is  paid  by 
foreigners  for  American  steel  rails  or  for  other  steel  products  of 
American  manufacture,  no  matter  at  what  prices  they  may  be  sold, 
and  irrespective  of  the  sources  of  supply  of  raw  materials,  is  paid  to 
American  labor  that  is  engaged  in  their  manufacture  and  that  fully 
the  half  of  this  money  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  American 
farmers.  Both  the  workingman  and  the  farmer  should  be  thankful 
that  our  protective  tariff  policy,  through  its  cheapening  influence  on 
the  cost  of  production,  by  guaranteeing  to  capital  the  possession  of 
the  home  markets  and  stimulating  competition  has  enabled  our  man- 
ufacturers to  sell  a  part  of  their  products  in  foreign  markets,  even 
if  they  sometimes  sen  at  a  loss.  If  manufacturers  lose,  that  is  their 
misfortune;  the  workingmen  receive  their  wages  all  the  same  and 
the  farmers  get  their  full  share  of  these  wages. 

Other  countries  recoffnize  the  economic  necessity  of  keeping  their 
manufacturing  establi^iments  fully  employed,  and  habitually  sell 
their  surolus  products  in  foreign  markets  at  cut  prices.  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. American  free  traders  do  not  complain  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  other  countries  to  sell  their  surplus  products,  made  by 
cheap  labor,  in  our  markets.  Their  criticism  is  reserved  for  the  man- 
ufacturers of  our  own  country  who  employ  American  labor  and  pay 
it  good  wages. 

An  English  writer  in  Cassier's  Magazine  for  July,  1908,  complain- 
ing of  German  competition  in  English  steel  markets,  says:  ''The 
chief  factor  in  the  promotion  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  these  last 
ten  years  has  been  the  policy  of  granting  cooperative  bounties  on 
steel  goods  for  export." 

PRICES  or  STEEL  RAILS  IN  FREE-TRADE  ENGLAND. 

The  following  table,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans, 
late  secretary  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Association,  gives  the  aver- 
age annual  prices  of  steel  rails  at  Middlesborough,  England,  per 
gross  ton,  from  1895  to  1905,  in  American  currency,  with  which  we 
compare  the  average  prices  of  steel  rails  in  the  United  States  for  the 
same  years.  We  have  ourselves  reduced  the  English  prices  to  Ameri- 
can equivalents : 
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Bogland. 

United 

States. 

1896 

121.^ 
21.69 
23.35 
23.49 
26.80 
86.01 
29.45 
27.37 
27.97 
22.48 
26.05 

924.  SS 

1896 

28.00 

1897 

18.75 

1698 

17.62 

1899 

28.12 

1900 

32.2^ 

1901 

27. 3S 

1902 

28.  OD 

1903 

28.  oa 

1904 

28.00 

1905 

28.ua 

Avcrnge  for  11  years 

26.0b 

26.22 

The  prices  of  steel  rails  in  England  in  1906  and  1907  are  given  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  we  have  received  from  a  trust- 
worthy Engfish  correspondent:  "I  have  made  inquiries  with  refer- 
ence to  the  prices  of  steel  rails  in  1906  and  in  1907.  In  1906  they 
ranged  from  £5  10s.  ($26.76)  to  £6  ($29.20).  Early  in  1907  they 
went  up  to  about  £7  ($34.06)  until  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  and 
then  they  gradually  declined  to  £6  5s.  ($30.41)  in  November  and 
December.  These  prices  were  given  me  by  a  London  firm,  but  they 
tell  me  that  the  prices  were  the  same  in  Middlesborough,  as  the  pric^ 
are  controlled  by  the  British  Rail  Syndicate." 

Below  will  be  found  a  table  giving  the  average  monthly  prices  of 
British  and  American  Bessemer  steel  rails  from  January  1,  1906,  to 
August  31,  1908.  The  British  prices,  which  we  have  reduced  to 
American  equivalents,  are  for  rails  free  on  board  at  Middlesborough, 
and  the  American  prices  are  for  rails  at  mills  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
British  prices  are  compiled  from  quotations  in  the  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Keview,  the  leading  iron-trade  paper  published  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1906  and  1907  the  maximum  price  for  British  steel 
rails  was  reached  in  August,  1907,  the  price  during  the  whole  month 
ranging  $5.45  per  ton  above  the  American  price.  The  average  yearly 
price  for  English  steel  rails  in  1906  was  $30.73  per  ton;  in  1907  it 
was  $32.59,  and  in  the  eight  months  of  1908  it  was  $28.97.  The  uni- 
form price  of  American  steel  rails  from  1902  to  1908  has  been  $28. 


Months. 


1906. 

January 

Febninry 

March 

A  pril J ; 

May 

June 

July   

Aiiffust , 

Sei  tliMiibor , 

Ocl»)b(  r , 

Novetn  bt»r , 

December 

I 

19J7. 

JanuHry  

Febnmry 

Ma  rch 

April 

May 

June 


Brit 

i8h  prices 

Prices  of 

British 

and  American 

American 

pric€*s  over 

equivalents. 

steel  rails. 

American. 

£    8. 

d. 

6    0 

7  -$29.35 

$28.00 

fl.S5 

(i    3 

1  -  29.96 

28.00 

1.95 

t>    5 

0  -  30.41 

28.00 

2.41 

(>    5 

0  =  30.41 

28.00 

2.41 

<}    7 

0  -  80.89 

28.00 

2,89 

6    7 

6  -  31.02 

28.00 

8.02 

(\    7 

6  -  31.02 

i8.00 

3.02 

G    7 

6  -  31.02 

28.00 

3,02 

«    7 

0  -  31.02 

28.00 

3.02 

6    7 

6  -  81.02 

28.00 

3.02 

6    7 

G  -  31.02 

28.00 

3.02 

6  10 

0  -  31.  «3 

28.00 

3. 63 

6  12 

6  -.  32.23 

28.00 

4.23 

t>  15 

0  -  32.84 

28.00 

4.84 

(5  15 

0  -  32.  »4 

28.00 

4.84 

0  15 

0  -  32.84 

28.00 

4.84 

C  15 

0  -  32.81 

28.00 

4.84 

()  15 

0  -  32.84 

28.00 

4.84 

^ 
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Months. 

British  prises 

and  American 

equivalents. 

Prices  of 
American 
steel  rails. 

British 
prices  ovei 
American. 

July 

1907. 

£  %.  d. 

a  15    0  -  82.84 
r>  17    6  -  83.46 
f.  15    0-82.84 
6  15    0  -  82.S4 
G  10    0  -  31.63 
6    7    6  -  31.02 

6    2    6  -  29.80 
6    2    6  -  29.80 
6    0    7  -  29.35 
6  18    6  -  28.82 
5  17    6  -  '28.58 
ft  17    6  -  28.58 

5  17    6  -  28. 68 

6  16    8  -  28.28 

t28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 

$4.84 

August 

5.45 

Sepl«mbcr 

4.84 

October 

4.JM 
8.63 

Novem  ber 

December , - 

8.02 

January 

1C08. 

1.80 

Febnury 

March 

ApHl 

Mav ... 

1.80 

1.86 

.82 

.68 

June 

July 

August 

.58 
.58 
.28 

The  above  prices  for  1906  and  1907  do  not  exactly  correspond  with 
others  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  our  Enghsh  correspondent, 
but  they  do  affree  in  giving  English  prices  in  these  two  years  at 
much  higher  figures  than  the  uniform  price  that  prevailed  in  our 
own  country.  If  American  railrpad  companies  had  been  compelled 
to  purchase  British  rails  during  the  period  covered  by  the  above 
table  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  England  the  additional  cost  to  them 
would  have  been  at  least  $27,000,000. 

We  reproduce  the  above  tables  and  the  supplementary  statements 
because  tney  are  a  complete  answer  to  those  free  traders  of  all  politi- 
cal parties  who  are  constantly  alleging  that  American  railroad  com- 
panies are  charged  extortionate  prices  for  steel  rails  as  a  result  of 
the  protective  duty  on  rails.  The  duty  on  steel  rails  is  $7.84  per  ton. 
Where  in  the  figures  we  have  given  can  the  free  trader  find  this  duty 
or  any  part  of  it  added  to  the  English  price? 

It  may  be  asked,  If  steel  rails  are  made  in  this  country  and  sold  at 
lower  prices  than  in  free-trade  England,  why  is  any  duty  on  steel 
rails  needed?  Because  England  does  not  make  all  the  rails  that 
might  be  sold  in  our  markets ;  Germany  and  Belgium  are  large  pro- 
ducers; and  because  duties  on  foreign  products  should  be  placed  high 
enough  to  prevent  them  from  being  unloaded  upon  our  markets  in 

Eeriods  of  great  depression  abroad  and  great  industrial  activity  at 
ome,  when  foreign  prices  fall  so  low  that  we  could  not  possibly 
compete  with  them.  A  protective  duty  on  steel  rails  is  also  needed 
to  protect  our  steel-mil  makers,  and  the  producers  of  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  enter  into  their  manufacture,  from  the  competition  which 
is  made  possible  by  continental  syndicates  and  export  bounties. 


NO   MONOPOLY   IN   THE   IRON   TRADE. 


To  refute  a  common  free-trade  charge,  we  republish  from  our 
annual  report  for  1907  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  per- 
centages of  production  of  all  leading  iron  and  steel  products  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  by  independent  companies  in  the 
year  1907.  It  also  gives  for  the  same  year  the  percentages  of  ship- 
ments of  iron  ore  by  the  corporation  and  also  by  the  mdependent 
companies  from  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  the  percentages  of 
the  total  production  of  iron  ore  and  also  of  coke  in  the  whole  country 
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hj  the  corporation  and  by  the  independent  companies.  The  statis- 
tics of  the  total  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  the  Lake  Superior  region 
and  of  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  we  obtain  from  th6  Annual 
Report  of  tne  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association  for  1907,  and 
the  statistics  of  the  country's  total  production  of  iron  ore  and  coke 
we  have  obtained  from  the  publications  of  the  division  of  mining 
and  mineral  resources  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the 
corporation  reporting  to  us  its  share  of  these  shipments  and  pro- 
duction. 

Statement  of  the  products  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  of  inde- 
pendent companies  in  1907  hy  percentages. 


Shipments  of  Lake  Superior  iron  ore  . 

Total  production  of  iron  ore 

Production  of  colte 


Spiegeleiscn  and  ferromanjfanese  .. 
All  other  pig  iron,  ferrosillcon.  etc  . 


Total  pig  iron,  including  splegelelsen,  etc. 


Bessemer  steel  ingot-*  and  castings 

Open-hearth  steel  ingots  and  castings . . . 

Total  of  above  ingots  and  castings. 


Bessemer  steel  rails 

Structural  sliapes 

Plates  and  sheets,  excluding  nail  plate 

Wire  rods 

Bars,  open-hearth  and  iron  rails,  skelp,  nail  plate,  etc . 


Total  of  all  finished  rolled  products . 


Wire  nails 

Tin  plates  and  terne  plates  . 


1907. 

Corpora- 
Uon. 

Inde- 
pendents 

61.7 
43.3 
30.3 

45.3 
56.7 

69.7 

54.9 
41.7 

45.1 
58.  S 

41.9 

58.1 

6*.  7 
47.9 

35.  S 
62.1 

56.4 

43.6 

51.6 
M.9 
56.8 
71.5 
33.9 

48.4 

45.1 
44.2 

28.5 
66.1 

47.5 

62.5 

66.4 
72.6 

33.6 
22.4 

This  table  completely  disproves  the  statement  so  often  made  that 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  is  a  monopoly  which  controls  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  it  stifles  all  competi- 
tion in  these  lines  of  industrial  development.  Indeed,  there  is  one 
branch  of  the  steel  industry  in  which  it  is  not  engaged  at  all — the 
manufacture  of  crucible  steel. 

James  M.  Swank, 
General  Manager  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 


IKON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 


CHARLES  EUGENE  CLARK,  COVINGTON,  KY.,  ASKS  NECESSARY 
PROTECTION  FOR  THE  SMALLER  PRODUCER. 

Chicago,  December  18^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sirs:  Having  been  formerly  engaged  in  the  iron-foundrv 
business  in  Covington,  Ky.,  where  I  now  reside,  I  desire  to  state  sucK 
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facts  as  have  come  to  my  knowledge  from  my  connection  with  the 
iron  industry. 

In  my  brief  experience  I  always  found  that  the  small  manufacturer 
and  producer  paid  more  for  labor  and  got  smaller  results  from  his 
business  and  its  investment  than  the  larger  producer. 

The  percentage  and  average  cost  of  production  of  an  article  of  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  is  smaller  to  the  large  operator  than  to  the 
small  operator,  who  is  always  at  a  disadvantage. 

The  average  ironworker,  "  employee,"  always  feels  that  he  should 
receive  a  larger  price  per  ton  for  his  work  than  an  employee  doing 
similar  work  in  a  plant  of  greater  capacity,  because  the  output,  or 
tonnage,  in  the  large  mill  far  exceeds  in  a  given  number  of  hours,  or 
heats,  that  of  a  smaller  plant. 

The  larger  plants  are  always  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery, 
are  most  ably  managed,  and  larger  and  better  results  accrue  to  both 
employer  and  employee  in  same  than  will  accrue  to  the  owner  and 
employee  of  the  smaller  mill,  or  manufactory,  because  it  is  absoluteily 
physically  impossible  for  the  smaller  mill  to  produce  the  weight  of 
metal  in  the  same  given  hours  as  the  larger  mill.  Consequently  the 
ironworker  is  dissatisfied  in  the  smaller  plant,  wants  a  better  scale, 
and  the  better  or  more  skillful  workmen  naturally  drift  to  the  big 
mills,  where  they  can  produce  the  bigger  tonnage  in  a  given  time 
and  secure  a  greater  recompense  for  their  labor. 

So  you  see  that  the  smaller  producer  always  labors  under  a  great 
disadvantage. 

If  protection  is  of  advantage  to  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  then 
surely  the  small  producer  stands  in  sore  need  of  it.  The  larger  pro- 
ducers, such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  The  Republic  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  and  the  Sloss-Sheffield  Company,  with  their  im- 
mense plants,  great  coal  and  iron  fields,  could  produce  steel  and  iron 
under  a  modified  tariff  profitably,  perhaps,  when  the  smaller  pro- 
ducer would  under  the  same  reduction  be  compelled  to  run  at  an 
inadequate  profit,  or  driven  to  bankruptcy. 

In  my  humble  jud^ent,  it  is  necessary  to  adequately  protect  the 
iron  and  steel  industries  in  order  that  the  smaller  producers  shall  not 
be  driven  out  of  business  and  wiped  off  of  the  map. 

He  who  bores  with  a  big  auger  produces  large  results,  while  he 
who  bores  with  a  smaller  one  produces  less  results,  but  all  are  neces- 
sary factors  in  fulfilling  the  wants  of  the  nation  and  adding  to  its 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Chas.  Eugene  Clark. 


HON.  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTER  OF  J.  E.  YOUNG, 
OF  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  RELATIVE  TO  PRICES  OF  RAILS. 

71  Park  Avenue, 

Chicago^  December  25^  1908. 

Hon.  BoURKE  COCKRAN,  M.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  report  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Carnegie  be- 
fore your  tariff  committee,  as  made  by  yourself,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  your  aim  was  to  get  at  the  real  merits  of  the  case  and  not  to 
bolster  up  any  particular  theory.    There  is  one  item  having  a  bearing 
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on  Mr.  Carnegie's  management  as  contrasted  with  the  trust,  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  your  attention.  For  several  years  before  Mr.  Car- 
negie sold  to  the  trust  his  plant,  he  sold  his  rails  at  $18  a  ton.  This 
was  his  price  up  to  the  date  of  the  transfer  and  had  been  for  several 
years,  but  within  thirty  days  of  the  transfer  to  the  trust,  the  latter 
put  the  price  of  rails  to  $28  a  ton.  Carnegie  made  his  money  at  the 
price  named,  and  the  trust  pays  the  interest  on  the  watered  stock  out 
of  the  extra  $10  charged. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  E.  Younq. 


MANGANESE  STEEL  TtATLS. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEOEGE  H.  LARGE,  FLEtflNGTON,  N.  T.,  BEPBE- 
SENTING  TAYLOE IBON  AND  STEEL  COMPANY. 

Wednesday,  November  ^5, 1908. 

Mr.  liRiGGS.  You  have  heard  my  first  question,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Large.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  your  company  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Large.  I  hope  we  are.  Now,  I  appear  before  the  committee 
not  as  a  practical  iron  man.  Our  secretary,  Mr.  Budlong,  is  here,  and 
if  there  are  any  particular  questions  to  be  asked  I  will  have  to  call 
upon  him  to  answer  them.  1  have  here  a  very  crude,  short  brief  on  a 
point  or  two  which  we  desire  to  make,  and  I  have  a  copy  here  for  each 
member  of  the  committee.  This  concern,  for  which  I  wish  to  say  but 
a  word  or  two,  is  an  absolutely  independent  iron  manufacturer,  and 
they  are  located  in  the  village  of  High  Bridge,  in  central  New  Jersey, 
and  it  is  a  concern  which  for  the  past  ten  or  eleven  years  has  been  en- 
gaged more  specifically  in  the  manufacture  of  new  articles  in  which 
this  element  of  manganese  is  the  principal  factor,  creating  products 
which  are  especially  hard,  and  many  of  which  have  been  in  use  but 
a  comparatively  few  years.  This  is  a  list  of  many  of  these  things 
in  a  leaflet  which  is  added  to  this  short  brief.  I  will  read  just  a 
few  of  them.  They  are  the  wearing  parts  of  all  kinds  of  machines 
used  for  crushing  and  grinding  ores,  rock,  coal,  coke,  matte,  slag,  and 
so  forth ;  screens  and  grates  for  sizing  such  material  before  andaf  ter 
crushing;  sprocket  wlieels,  detachable  link  belting,  and  so  on;  a 
whole  lot  or  things;  for  instance,  the  teeth  on  a  steam  shovel  bucket, 
things  on  which  the  wear  is  very  great,  and  which  require  a  verj 
hnrasubstance.  Our  company  thought  that  in  contemplation  of  thi3 
revision  of  the  tariff  the  language  of  the  act  of  1897  was  so  crude 
and  so  imperfect,  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  these  new  products 
that  is  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  call  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee especially  to  that  fact,  and  ask  that  in  their  recommendation 
to  Congress  they  give  the  products  which  we  produce  due  considera- 
tion. There  are  two  or  three  of  these  points.  In  the  first  place,  para- 
graph 130  reads : 

130.  Railway  bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  and  railway  bars  made  In  part 
of  steel,  T  rails,  and  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails,  seven-twentieths  of  1 
cent  per  pound;  railway  fish-plates  or  splice-bars,  made  of  iron  or  steel,  four- 
tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound. 
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Of  course  that  section  did  not  contemplate  these  manganese  steel 
rails^  and  therefore  we  suggest  that  that  section,  if  that  same  classi- 
fication is  to  be  maintained,  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Railway  bars  made  of  iron  or  steel  and  railway  bars  made  in  part  of  steel, 
T  rails,  punched  iron  or  steel  flat  rails  and  girder  rails,  frogs,  switches  and 
parts  thereof  which  when  completed  shall  contain  at  least  7  per  cent  of  man- 
ganese, 30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

That  is  what  they  conceive  a  fair  and  equitable  duty  to  be  placed 
upon  those  manganese  steel  rails. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  castings,  under  paragraph  136,  they  would 
ask  that  that  section  should  be  amended  as  to  all  descriptions  and 
shapes  of  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron-molded  steel  castings;  sheets  and 
plates  and  steel  in  all  forms  and  shapes  not  specially  provided  for 
m  this  act  which  shall  contain  at  least  7  per  cent  of  manganese,  and 
that  the  duty  on  that  should  be  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent. 
That,  as  I  take  it,  leaves  it  practically  as  it  is  now,  because  that 
section  says  at  its  close,  "  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound,  4.7  cents 
per  pound."  That  would  be  equivalent — ^that  4.7  cents  would 
be  equivalent — to  30  per  cent  ad  valorem:  so  that  if  that  section 
contains  that  which  I  have  read,  that  woula  be  satisfactory  to  them. 

Nowj  they  arfe  in  grave  doubt  as  to  just  where  they  stand,  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  this  act  of  1897.  They  do  not  know  just  what 
duties  are  to  be  imposed  uj)on  the  various  products  which  they  have 
made,  none  of  which  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
that  act,  and  there  has  not  been  any  experience  upon  it  whereby  they 
may  know  just  where  they  stand  as  to  the  duties. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  not  this  a  patented  article? 

Mr.  Large.  There  are  patents,  a  number  of  them,  but  the  patents 
are  not  effective,  in  fact.    They  do  not  materialize. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  try  to  enforce  them  ? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  tried  to  enforce  them? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A  patent  will  not  enforce  itself  unless  it  has  a  man 
behind  it.  ' 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  true,  but  everyone  familJar  with  patent  law 
knows  that  it  is  a  very  uncertain  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  having  any  competition  from  abroad 
now? 

Ml.  Large.  It  has  just  commenced.  It  has  not  developed  yet  to 
any  serious  extent.  They  do  not  know  whether  these  articles  which 
they  are  making  come  under  that  article  193,  which  reads; 

193.  Articles  or  wares  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  iron,  steel,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  pewter,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  plntinum, 
aluminum,  or  other  metal,  and  whether  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

If  that  general  dragnet  clause  applies,  that  makes  a  greater  duty 
than  they  think  they  could  stand  under.  In  other  words,  they  woula 
be  perfectly  content,  if  these  various  articles  come  in  under  that  sec- 
tion 193,  when  they  do  come  in  in  any  considerable  volume,  that  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cept  instead  of  45  per  cent  should  be  im- 
posed, as  it  is  in  that  section. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  willing  to  have  a  reduction,  but  you 
want  the  language  changed? 
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Mr.  Large.  Yes,  and  we  want  these  articles  specifically  enumerated 
in  any  provision  that  may  be  recommended.  And  as  I  say,  we  have 
some  01  them  named  here  in  this  leaflet  annexed  to  the  brief,  and  I 
propose  with  the  consent  of  this  committee  to  get  up  a  little  more 
elaborate  brief  than  this,  enumerating  the  list  of  articles  which  we 
think  should  be  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  not  be  able  to  print  that  railroad  article 
in  the  brief,  with  illustrations,  in  our  printed  hearings.  Under  the 
law  we  can  not  do  it  unless  the  chairman  makes  a  certificate  which 
he  can  not  make. 

Mr.  Large.  My  proposition  is  now  to  submit  to  this  committee  a 
more  complete  brief. 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  revise  your  brief  and  send  it  in! 
•  Mr.  Large.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

The  Chairman.  Verj  well. 

Mr.  Griggs.  This  prmted  circular  says: 

Mr.  Hadfield^s  first  patents  covered  the  alloy  with  the  percentage  of  manganese 
stated,  and  the  rights  for  making  the  alloy  in  the  United  States  were  secured  by 
the  Taylor  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  High  Bridge,  N.  J.  WiHiam  Wharton,  jr., 
&  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  first  made  use  of  manganese  steel  in  frog  and  switch 
work  in  this  country. 

You  say  that  patent  is  no  good  ? 

Mr.  Large.  No;  I  do  not  say  that,  but  the  Hadfield  patent,  as  I 
understand,  has  expired.     Am  I  right  in  that? 

Mr.  BuDLONG.  The  basic  patent  expired. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  basic  patent  has  expired  ? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  had  twenty  years  of  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir;  because  they  have  not  been  using  it  that  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  the  Dingley  bill  was  not  drawn  properly? 

Mr.  Large.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  the  act  of  1897 
did  not  provide  for  these  articles  that  these  people  make,  because  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  act  they  were  not  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  They  have  educated  the  people  of  the  country  up  to 
the  use  of  the  things  which  they  are  now  making. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  say  three  or  four  times  that  the 
Dingley  bill  was  inadequately  drawn. 

Mr.  Large.  To  meet  their  particular  products. 

Mr.  Crj^RK.  Yet  the  Dingley  bill  has  been  held  up  in  the  United 
States  for  eleven  years  as  the  very  perfection  of  human  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Large.  The  things  which  our  companv  manufacture  and  pro- 
duce were  not  in  evidence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
and  hence  they  could  not  provide  for  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  in  embryo? 

Mr.  Large.  In  embryo ;  that  is  it  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  manufacturing  these  things  when  the 
Dingley  bill  was  enacted  ? 

Mr.  Large.  Some  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  bring  the  matter  before  the  committee? 

Ml*.  Large*  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  It  is  strange  that  the  Dingley  committee  did  not 
know  all  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  get  yourself  in  contempt  for  lese  majeste  if 
you  talk  that  way  around  here. 

Mr.  Large.  I  do  not  think  that  these  things  were  presented  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  getting  now  ? 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties;  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are  at. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want?     You  know  that? 

Mr.  Large.  I  stated  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  you  stated  it  so  that  no  one  could  tell 
what 

Mr.  Large.  We  want  steel  rails  that  contain  at  least  7  per  cent  of 
this  manganese  (and  by  the  way  we  pay  $4  a  ton  on  that  ferro- 
manganese  that  is  imported  into  this  country.  We  are  handicapped 
on  that  at  the  outset  in  that  way)  to  pay  at  least  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  Handicapped  how? 

Mr.  Large.  As  against  the  foreign  manufacturer,  by  the  payment 
of  that  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  know  that  Colonel  Cook,  of  Colorado, 
has  a  bill  pending  before  this  committee  now  to  increase  the  duties 
on  manganese  ores? 

Mr.  Large.  Manganese  ores  now  are  free. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  I  know;  but  he  wants  to  put  a  duty  on  them. 
How  would  that  strike  you? 

Mr.  Large.  What  we  use  is  the  ferro-manganese. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  is  different  from  the  manganese  ore? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir;  manganese  ore  is  on  the  free  list  to-day.  The 
ferro-manganese  which  we  use,  as  I  say,  60  per  cent  of  that  is  a 
Russian  product.  Eighty  per  cent  of  all  that  is  used  in  this  country 
is  imported,  and  the  remaming  20  per  cent  is  produced  by  a  few 
concerns,  which  is  a  part  of  what  they  use. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  ferro-manganese? 

Mr.  Large.  That  is  the  ferro-manganese. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  ferro-manganese? 

Mr.  Large.  It  is  a  product  or  manganese  ore,  as  I  understand. 
Hold  on;  I  stated  in  tne  outset  that  when  you  come  to  such  ques- 
tions as  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  qualified  to  answer. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Large.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  interested  in  this  concern. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  know  much  about  it,  yourself? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  pretend  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  suppose  this  committee 
were  to  conclude  that  they  would  report  Colonel  Cook's  bill  favorably 
and  get  it  passed;  how  would  that  affect  you? 

Mr.  Large.  That  is.  to  put  a  duty  on  manganese  ore  ? 

The  Chairman.  Or  40  cents  a  ton ;  that  is  what  he  wants. 

Mr.  Large.  Anything  which  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  ferro- 
manganese  which  we  have  to  buy  would,  of  course,  require  a  greater 
duty  to  help  us  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  like  the  house  that  Jack  built. 
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Mr.  Large.  But  if  vou  take  the  duty  oflF  ferro-manganese,  of  course 
we  could  produce  it  for  that  much  less. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  minute  you  put  manganese  in  iron  to  the  amount 
of  20  per  cent,  and  not  over  20  per  cent,  you  have  a  patent,  and  you 
are  protected  from  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  not  patents  that  will  protect  us. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  does  the  product  of  this  concern  amount  to? 

Mr.  Large.  Annually? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Large.  I  should  say  something  over  a  million. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  increasing? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  increasing,  because  the  use  of  these  ar- 
ticles is  coming  more  and  more  into  vogue  every  day. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Are  you  maldng  a  profit  out  of  it  now? 

Mr.  Large.  We  are  making  a  scant  living. 

The  Chairman.  Wimt  duty  do  you  pay— 45  per  cent? 

Mr.  Large.  It  depends  on  what  the  various  articles  are  that  we 
make. 

The  Chairman.  What  duty  does  the  Government  collect  now,  this 
day? 

ilr.  Large.  On  what  particular  articles? 

The  Chairman.  On  the  particular  article  that  you  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  a  great  variety  of  them.  This  is  in  a  great 
variety  of  things. 

The  Chairman.  These  rails  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Large.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  them. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Can  you  answer  as  to  any  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Large.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  If  you  find  that  out  some  day,  just 
send  us  a  brief. 

Mr.  Large.  We  have  made  some  effort  to  ascertain  just  what  the 
duty  on  these  manganese  rails  is. 

The  Chairman.  It  must  be  because  there  are  none  imported  if  you 
can  not  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Large.  There  are  very  few. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  none  imported,  I  do  not  see  what  you 
want  with  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  understand  Mr.  Butler,  speaking  for  the  iron  man- 
ufacturers, recoirimends  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  ferro-manganese 
of  $4  a  ton? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  that  be  any  benefit  to  you  if  it  were  done? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir;  pro  tanto.  Yet  because  the  great  element  in 
the  cost  with  us  is  the  labor — finishing  the  articles  up. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  bo  good  as  far  as  it  went? 

Mr.  Large.  Yes,  sir.     I  thmk  that  is  all. 
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STEEL  COST. 

ENGLISH  AUTHORITIES  DENY  THAT  STEEL  CAN  BE  HADE  AS 
CHEAP  IN  AMERICA  AS  IN  ENGLAND. 

520-522  Ellicott  Street, 
Buffalo^  N.  r.j  January  12^  1909. 
Hon.  Serexo  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Your  committee  may  be  conversant  with  the  statements 
in  inclosed  article.    If  not,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  what  our 
English  friends  ( ?)  have  to  say. 

Yours,  truly,  Charles  Rohlfs. 

[From  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  London,  England,  January  1,  1009.] 
THE  COST  OF   STEEL  PRODUCTION. 

Mr.  Canipjrie's  recent  assertion  that  steel  can  be  made  at  less  cost  In  the 
United  States  than  In  this  country  is  not  supported  by  figures  or  accepted  by 
authorities  here.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  steel  should  be  made  more 
cheaply  in  Pittsburg  than  SheflJeld.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  coal,  iron,  fur- 
naces, and  harbors  all  within  easy  distance,  whereas  the  enormous  distances 
which  separate  the  iron-ore  deix)sits  and  the  coal  fields  and  the  manufacturing 
plants  from  the  seaboard  in  America  severely  handicap  the  American  steel 
trade.  In  cheap  and  convenient  supplies  of  minerals,  in  geographical  situation, 
in  sound  capitalization,  and  in  skillful  labor  the  United  Kingdom  holds  a  com- 
bination of  advantages  enjoyed  by  no  other  country.  It  may  be,  says  a  Shef- 
field correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guardian,  that  If  the  comparison  is  be- 
tween the  prime  cost  of  a  ton  of  American  rails  rolled  from  "piped"  ingots 
insuttlciently  "cropped" — rails  of  which  about  one  In  every  four  is  defective 
and  the  quality  of  which  is  deliberately  sacrificed  to  tonnage  manufacture — ^and 
British  rails  rolled  out  of  the  solid  only,  Mr.  Carnegie's  statement  may  be  cor- 
rect. But  taking  quality  for  quality  it  may  well  be  challenged.  Between  1900 
and  1907  the  price  of  pig  iron  was  on  the  average  about  17  shillings  per  ton 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  In  this  country.  That  "  price  "  Is  not  "  cost," 
but  there  Is  nothing  to  show  that  the  American  iron  smelter,  with  his  high  price, 
has  made  any  greater  profit  per  ton  than  the  British  smelter,  with  his  much 
lower  price.  With  pig  iron  ranging  from  about  6  shillings  to  29  shillings  per 
ton  higher  in  America  than  here  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  were  the  fact 
that  the  cheapest  steel  in  the  world  Is  produced  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Jeans,  a  very  high  authority  on  the  subject,  has  said  that  iron  and  steel  profits 
are  somewhat  less,  generally,  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  Mr.  Gary, 
the  chairman  of  the  Steel  trust,  recently  declared  that  pig  iron  can  be  made  at 
$3.G5  per  ton  less  In  England  than  in  America.  In  190G-7  pig  iron  was  about 
$5  a  ton  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  England,  and  the  prices  of  most 
other  products  correspondingly  high,  yet  several  of  the  large  American  iron  and 
steel  concerns  were  not  able  to  make  anything  like  a  stand  when  financial  de- 
pression overtook  them.  Threatened  industries,  like  threatened  men,  some- 
times live  long,  and  American  predictions  about  British  iron  goods  have  been 
completely  falsified.  Excessive  capital  charges  hang  like  a  millstone  round 
the  neck  of  American  industry;  the  cost  of  construction,  repairs,  and  removals 
per  ton  of  output  is  extravagant  in  America  as  compared  with  this  country,  and 
the  capital  charges  of  the  Independent  iron  and  steel  concerns  of  the  United 
States  are  roughly  three  times  those  of  British  works,  while  the  capital  charges 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  are  about  equal  to  $100  per  ton  of 
productive  capacity.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  British  steel  industry 
has  in  the  immediate  future  as  much  to  fear  from  the  competition  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world's  markets  as  from  that  of  Germany,  nor  has  it  any- 
thing to  fear  from  Germany,  if  only  it  fully  utilizes  its  advantages  and  capa- 
biiitica. 
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STEEL  AND  NICKEL. 

[Paragraphs  132,  135,  141,  and  185.] 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  B.  WILKINSON,  ATTORNEY  FOR  CERTAIN  NEW 
YORK  IMPORTERS  OF  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Wednesday,  November  25^  1908, 

I  appear  before  your  honorable  committee  on  behalf  of  Greorge 
Nash  Company,  J.  Wilckes  Company,  and  Hermann  Boker  &  Co., 
all  of  them  New  York  importers  of  steel. 

My  clients  are  practical  business  men.  They  are  not  requesting  that 
the  duty  be  taken  off  steel,  and  they  are  not  clamoring  for  much 
lower  duties,  but  thev  do  ask  that  what  business  they  have  left  be 
not  killed  by  higher  duties,  levied  either  directly  or  inairectly. 

The  tariflt  on  steel,  as  has  been  shown,  is  in  most  cases  prohibitive. 
Out  of  $332,000,000  of  tariff  revenue  for  the  year  1907  only  $12,000,000 
or  3.7  per  cent  came  from  iron,  steel,  and  manufactures  tnereof.  The 
importation  of  bars,  railway  iron,  or  steel  was  only  $133,936,  against 
$8,600,000  exported;  hoop,  band,  or  scroll  iron  $129,100,  as  against 
$267,939 ;  sheets,  plates,  and  taggers,  iron  or  steel,  $315,000,  as  against 
$6,630,000;  wire,  $1,000,000  imported,  $8,000,000  exported;  and  struc- 
tural shapes,  $328,000  imported,  $6,900,000  exported.  In  1905  the 
domestic  production  of  structural  shapes  was  over  $90,000,000.  In 
1906  pig  iron  produced  amounted  to  $505,000,000,  and  that  imported 
to  $7,000,000.  All  of  these  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  United 
States  Statistical  Abstract.  Comparisons  made  to-day  would  be  even 
more  striking. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  ask  for  importers  the 
preservation  of  some  remnants  of  the  metal  schedule  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  efforts  that  may  be  made  to  make  the  schedule  abso- 
lutely prohibitive.  I  shall  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  paragraphs 
in  regard  to  which  I  am  commissioned  to  appear. 

The  most  important  of  these  is  paragraph  135,  one  of  the  few  par- 
agraphs not  prohibitive.  The  material  covered  by  this  paragraph  is 
iron  and  steel  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country  into  products  ready 
for  consumption.  The  rate  of  duty  ranges,  except  on  the  cheaper 
grades,  from  about  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent.  On  the  grade  imported 
for  tool  steel,  for  instance,  valued  between  3  and  4  cents  a  pound, 
the  duty  is  over  40  per  cent.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  Treasury 
Department  some  years  ago  to  levy  45  per  cent  on  some  of  the  steel 
covered  by  this  paragraph.  The  matter  was  fought  out  in  the 
courts  for  over  ten  years,  and  it  was  finally  judicially  determined 
that  this  steel  should  come  in  at  the  specific  rates  under  that  para- 
graph. Of  course,  a  new  attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  it  in  at  the 
45  per  cent  rate.  Various  provisions  of  the  paragraph  have  been 
fought  out  through  the  courts,  and  the  phraseology,  therefore,  has  a 
well-settled  meaning.  Rather  than  to  have  further  controversies,  the 
importers  are  prepared  to  accept  this  paragraph  as  it  now  stands, 
except  on  grades  valued  at  less  than  4  cents,  which  should  be  assessed 
on  a  plane  with  grades  valued  at  more  than  4  cents.  Steel  valued  at 
more  than  4  cents,  up  to  16  cents,  ranges  now  from  25  to  40  per  cent 
duty. 

Paragraph  141.  In  the  phraseology  of  the  tentative  draft  made  by 
the  committee  there  is  "  a  nigger  in  the  wood  pile."    It  was  the  pur- 
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pose  of  this  paragraph  to  levy  an  additional  duty  upon  all  strips, 
plates,  or  sheets  that  had  received  a  further  process  to  give  a  temper 
or  a  blued,  brightened,  or  polished  surface  finish.  The  process  of 
tempering,  bluing,  brightening,  and  polishing  is  an  additional  process, 
and  the  importers  admit  the  correctness  of  adding  a  corresponding 
additional  duty. 

But  the  new  text  would  exact  the  additional  duty  on  cold  rolled 
material.  Much  of  the  steel  covered  by  paragraph  135  is  cold 
rolled  and  the  more  it  is  rolled  the  higher  its  value  and  the  greater 
the  duty  under  said  paragraph.  The  tninncr  the  gauge  required  the 
oftener  the  steel  has  to  pass  through  the  rolls.  Going  through  the 
rolls  ffives  it  a  certain  brightness,  but  this  brightness  is  simply  inci- 
dental, adds  no  value,  and  is  not  a  surface  finish  because  it  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  in  the  further  course  of  manufacture.  In  being 
tempered  or  otherwise  treated  in  the  factories  of  this  country  it  be- 
comes blackened  and  is  subsequently  brightened  if  a  surface  finish 
is  required. 

There  would  be  no  justice  in  exacting  this  additional  duty,  which 
would  range  as  high  as  40  per  cent  on  an  incidental  and  valueless 
brightness  which  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  steel  reaches  this  country. 
The  words  "  cold  rolled,  cold  drawn  "  should  be  omitted  from  the 
paragraph,  because  as  it  is  now  drawn  it  puts  a  double  duty  on  most 
of  the  steel  under  paragraph  135. 

It  is  also  proposed  in  this  text  to  make  a  new  paragraph  for  "  steel 
strips,  strip  steel,  or  steel  in  strips  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an 
incn  thick  or  thinner,"  and  a  comparison  is  made  with  the  rate  for 
flat  steel  wire. 

These  strips  are  now  dutiable  under  paragraph  135  and  the 
thinner  they  are  the  more  duty  they  pay.  They  are  not  drawn  as 
wire  is,  but  are  rolled,  and  making  them  dutiable  as  wire  would  stop 
their  importation.  That  matter  was  fought  out  through  the  courts 
during  the  last  ten  years.  I  am  informed  that  no  corset  steel  is  im- 
ported since  its  inclusion  in  the  wire  paragraph. 

Regarding  paragraph  132,  I  am  informed  that  no  iron  or  steel 
sheets  or  wire  plated  with  copper  or  nickel  are  produced  in  this  coun- 
try, and  that  none  is  likely  to  be,  as  the  quantity  required  is  too  small. 
The  present  45  per  cent  duty  is  prohibitive  and  forces  the  use  of 
substitutes,  just  as  the  high  duty  on  matting  forces  the  use  of  domestic 
rugs.    A  duty  of  20  per  cent  is  all  that  the  article  will  stand. 

As  to  paragraph  185,  the  following  is  suggested : 

Nickel,  nickel  oxide,  alloy  of  any  kind  in  which  nickel  is  component  material 
of  chief  value,  In  pigs,  ingots,  bars,  rods,  plates,  sheets,  and  strips,  G  cents  per 
pound;  all  other  forms  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

There  is  practically  no  crude  nickel  imported.  The  world  seems 
divided  between  a  European  combination  and  a  combination  com- 
posed of  Americans  and  Canadians.  The  Europeans  will  not  sell 
here  and  the  Americans  do  sell  in  Europe. 

The  irrepressible  conflict  that  has  been  so  long  waged  between 
domestic  manufacturer  and  importer  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  importer  has  got  the  worst  of  it.  But  the  Government  will 
probably  need  revenue  from  duties  for  some  time  to  come,  and  our 

S'gantic  iron  and  steel  industries  are  likely  to  be  slightly  affected  by 
e  trifling  competition  they  have  to  meet  under  the  paragraphs  I 
have  enumerated.    That  is  all  I  wish  to  submit. 
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TIN  PLATE. 

[Paragraph  134.] 

STATEMENT    OF   WILLIAM    U.    FOLLANSBEE,    OF    FOLLAHSBEE 

BEOTHEBS    COMPANY,    FITTSBUBG,    FA.,    BELATIVE    TO    TUT 

PLATE  AND  KINDBED  PBODUCTS. 

Wednesday,  November  25j  1908. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  to  speak  on  paragraph  134,  tin  plate,  and  incidentally  131  and  132 
as  being  a  kindred  product  made  by  the  same  plant. 

I  am  glad,  in  speaking  of  the  tin-plate  proposition,  we  can  say  it  is 
not  now  an  infant  industry.  It  is,  however,  the  youngest  of  all  the 
iron  or  steel  products.    It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  tin 

Slate  is  an  item  that  has  by  far  the  largest  labor  cost  I  am  here  to- 
ay  representing  12  independent  tin-plate  plants  that  are  located  in 
several  different  States,  widely  scattered.  I  believe  I  am  entirely 
justified  in  saying  these  independent  plants,  while  they  are  making 
tin  plate,  are  also  making  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Good. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  are  capitalized  in  an  aggregate  of  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  they  are  making  money? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  surely  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  very,  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  These  tin  plants  have  an  aggregate  of  about  103 
mills. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Permit  me  to  say  again  that  I  am  glad  to  find  one 
man  who  is  making  money. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  would  be  ashamed  to  be  here  if  I  were  not 
making  money. 

These  tin  plants  have  a  capacity  of  about  300,000  tons,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  6,000,000  base  boxes.  They  employ  in  the  ag«:re- 
gate  about  7,000  hands.  Their  annual  pay  roll  is  alJout  $5,000,000. 
Taking  the  tin-plate  industry  in  an  entirety,  the  entire  production  in 
this  country  is  about  600,000  tons,  equivalent  to  12,000,000  base  boxes 
of  coated  product. 

These  same  mills  turn  out  a  large  tonnage  of  the  same  material 
which,  however,  is  not  coated. 

The  industry  of  itself,  tin-plate  manufacturing,  employs  about 
20,000  hands  and  pays  annually  in  wages  about  $13,000,000. 

In  speaking  of  the  tin-phite  industry  itself,  it  is  only  proper  to 
remind  you  of  the  fact  that  tin  plate  has  been  the  football  of  the 
tariff.  The  act  of  1871  undoubtedly  was  intended  to  be  highly  pro- 
tective. In  that  act  was  written  a  duty  of  2J  cents  per  pound.  Un- 
der it  two  mills  started  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  After  the 
establishmexit  of  those  two  mills  and  after  they  became  operative,  the 
foreign  manufacturers,  through  the  New  York  importers,  -very 
greatly  reduced  the  prices.  The  competition  was  very  severe,  and  in 
some  way  which  I  can  hardly  understand  a  decision  or  interpretation 
or  construction  of  the  law  was  rendered  by  Secretary  Fessenden 
whereby  he  inserted  in  the  act  a  comma  which  did  not  belong  there. 
The  act  read,  ""  Tin  i)late,  and  iron  galvanized  shall  pay2J  cents  per 
pound  duty."  The  comma  was  in^^erted  there  by  Secretary  Fessen- 
den, which  made  it  read  in  effect,  *'  Tin  plate  galvanized,  or  iron 
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galvanized."  Oii  the  face  of  it  was  an  absurdity.  It  was  ridiculous, 
putting  two  coatings  on  one  black  sheet.  Nevertheless,  under  that 
rulinff,  instead  of  2^  cents  per  pound,  it  was  assessed  at  15  per  cent 
ad  vtuorem,  with  the  result  that  one  of  these  mills  that  was  in  opera- 
tion went  into  bankruptcy  and  the  other  struggled  along  for  a  few 
years  and  eventually  turned  to  another  line  of  ousiness. 

The  act  of  1883  called  for  a  revenue  tariflf  of  1  cent  a  pound,  under 
which  no  tin  plate  was  made  in  this  country,  except  that  one  of  the 

Slants  which  1  mentioned  made  a  desperate  effort  for  a  short  time,  but 
ad  to  give  it  up  as  entirely  unsuccessful. 

The  McKinley  tariff  in  1891  called  for  a  dutv  of  2.2  cents  per 
pound.  That  was  sufficiently  protective  to  justify  capital  entermg 
into  the  business  and  learning.  The  industrv  was  getting  on  its  feet 
when  the  Wilson  bill  came  along  in  1894,  with  a  duty  of  1.2  cents  and 
knocked  the  industry  to  its  knees.  The  result  was  that  the  mills 
closed  for  a  considerable  period  and  a  most  bitter  labor  conflict  en- 
sued. That  lasted  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  and  finally,  to 
get  work  and  start  the  mills,  the  laborinjg  men  took  a  very  severe  re- 
duction. That  condition  existed  practically  until  1897,  when  the 
Dingley  bill  put  on  a  new  tariff  of  1^  cents  a  pound.  That  was  suf- 
ficient at  the  time.  The  mills  which  started  following  the  passage  of 
the  McKinley  law  had  received  lower  wages.  Thev  had  gained  in 
experience.  Some  of  them,  true,  had  failed  and  had.  been  purchased 
at  sacrifice  prices  by  others,  but  nevertheless  the  industry  continued 
hatisfactorily  up  to  the  present  time  under  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1^ 
cents  per  pound. 

Wlien  tne  McKinley  bill  was  passed,  Wales  was  sending  to  this 
country,  in  round  numbers,  300,000  tons  of  tin  plate.  The  industry 
lo-dav,  as  I  have  already  said,  totals  about  600,000  tons,  having 
doubled.  To  this  can  be  added  fullv  an  additional  100,000  tons  or 
black  product,  made  by  the  same  mills.  To  produce  the  600,000  tons 
of  coated  products,  the  following  is  necessary :  One  million  four  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  ore,  850,000  tons  of  coke,  400,000  tons  of  lime- 
stone, 750,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  700,000  tons  of  steel,  paying  to  Ameri- 
can wage-earners  approximately  $20,500,000  in  wages.  Of  this  very 
large  sum  is  directly  paid  in  the  tin-plate  line,  which  is  protected, 
$13,000,000,  in  round  numbers— I  figure  it  at  $12,800,000— out  of  the 
$20,500,000. 

I  am  glad,  so  far  as  the  tin-plate  industry  at  least  is  concerned,  that 
the  tarin  does  not  advance  the  price.  The  average  prices  of  tin  plate 
under  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  act  of  1871,  from  the 
years  1872  to  1878,  in  United  States  currency,  was  $6.35  f.  o.  b.  Swan- 
sea, Wale.s.  Irrespective  of  the  freight  and  other  small  charges,  add 
simply  the  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and  that  means  for  the  seven 
years  from  1872  to  1878  America  was  paying  an  average  of  $7.30 
for  its  tin  plate. 

During  the  period  of  1879  to  1891,  before  the  McKinley  bill  became 
effective,  when  we  had  a  revenue  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound,  the 
average  price  f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales,  in  United  States  currency,  was 
$3.81  plus  the  duty,  making  a  total  of  $4.81,  which  America  was  pay- 
ing for  its  tin  plate  during  that  period. 

For  the  last  five  years  the  average  price  in  this  country  has  been 
$3.48,  showing  conclusively  that  the  home  competition  has  tremen- 
dously reduced  the  cotst  to  the  American  consumer. 
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As  regards  the  present  duty  and  prospective  duty,  the  American 
tin-plate  manufacturer  is  only  17  years  old.  He  is  the  youngest  in 
all  the  iron  or  steel  industries.  The  price  to-day  of  Welsh  plates  is  12 
shillings  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales.  That  is  an  open  quotation, 
but  I  believe  I  can  buy  them  for  less ;  but  we  will  use  that  for  an  illus- 
tration. At  the  rate  of  $4.86  per  pound,  that  is  equivalent  to  $2.92, 
from  which  there  is  a  discount  given  by  the  Welsh  manufacturer  of  4 
per  cent,  making  the  price  to-day  of  the  Welsh  plate  $2.80  f.  o.  b. 
Swansea,  Wales. 

Without  going  into  details,  you  can  easily  see  that  a  freight  of  9 
shillings  6  pence,  or  10  shillings  per  gross  ton,  plus  a  commission  for 
selling,  $2.80,  f.  o.  b.  Swansea,  Wales,  will  very  readily  place  the 
plate  at  the  American  seaboard  at  a  cost  of  $3  without  duty. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  tin-plate  business  is  the  fact  that  fully  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  consumed  at  the  seaboard — New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  As  regards  the  con- 
sumption in  San  Francisco  or  on  the  coast — ^not  limited  entirely  to 
San  Francisco,  but  the  other  coast  cities — ^the  consumption  is  season- 
able. It  is  not  re^lar  throughout  the  year.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the 
consumers  to  anticipate  by  months  their  requirements.  The  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  must  sell  his  goods  delivered  at  the  seaboard.  From 
the  mills  in  the  Pittsburg  district  a  freight  rate  of  18  cents  and  a 
shipping  weight  of  106  pounds  exist,  the  railroads  exacting  a  tariff  on 
tlie  package  as  well  as  the  contents,  making  the  cost  to  deliver  in  New 
York  City  19  cents  per  box,  or  per  hundred  pounds.  To  deliver  it  to 
New  Orleans  costs  34  cents.  To  deliver  it  to  San  Francisco  costs  70 
cents,  so  far  as  the  American  manufacturer  is  concerned.  The  facts 
are,  as  regards  the  Welsh  manufacturer,  selling  even  to  the  more  dis- 
tant point  of  San  Francisco  for  seasonable  trade,  his  plates  can  be 
loaded  at  Swansea,  Wales,  and  carried  as  ballast,  and  be  delivered  at 
practically  as  low  cost  as  in  New  York  City.  We  accordingly  have 
the  proposition  that  the  Welsh  manufacturer,  exclusive  of  duty,  can 
lay  nis  plates  down  at  the  seaboard  at  $3  per  box.  If  we  deduct  our 
70  cents  freight  to  the  coast,  the  American  manufacturer,  exclusive 
of  duty,  would  be  compelled  to  sell  his  plates  f.  o.  b.  the  mills  at  $2.30 
per  box  of  100  pounds. 

The  market  quotation  to-day  for  this  character  of  tin  plate  is  $3.65, 
or  a  difference  of  $1.35.    The  duty  is  $1.50.    It  protects. 

The  independent  tin-plate  manufacturers,  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion of  tariff,  felt  if  any  were  justified  in  standing  pat,  they  would 
be.  They  have,  however,  endeavored  to  look  at  this  in  rather  a 
broader  light  and  have  recognized  a  sentiment  in  the  country  toward 
tariff  revision  downward ;  and  in  giving  this  most  earnest  considera- 
tion, the  tin-plate  manufacturers  are  willing  to  say  to  you  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  that  we  will  struggle  along,  and  we  believe  we  will 
continue  to  make  some  money  if  the  tariff  is  revised  by  reducing  it 
20  per  cent,  which  will  take  it  from  1.50  to  1.20.  It  will  then  be 
identical  with  the  Wilson  bill  of  1894;  and  the  only  difficulty  about 
the  Wilson  bill  was  that  it  was  fourteen  years  ahead  of  time.  That 
is  the  recommendation  we  are  prepared  to  make,  and  I  think  we  will 
put  that  in  our  brief,  which  we  will  give  to  you  at  some  later  date. 

I  had  no  intention  of  speaking  on  sheets  paragraph  131,  but  the  tin- 
mill  products  are  influenced.  The  tariff  on  sheets  reads  as  follows: 
"  Sheets  of  iron  and  steel,  common  or  black,  of  whatever  dimensions." 
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Tin  plate  is  steel  sheets  coated  with  tin.  Tin  mills  make  sheets  of 
many  dimensions.  It  was  not  intended  I  should  look  this  matter  up 
and  I  have  not  gone  into  the  statistics  as  I  have  for  the  coated  prod- 
ucts, but  I  can  say  this,  that  as  regards  the  lighter  gauges  the  tin-plate 
manufacturer  will  accept  and,  I  believe,  will  continue  to  run  his  mill 
by  taking  the  same  number  of  tenths  reduced  duty.  I  think,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  very  decided  distinction,  the  matter  of  heavy  gauges 
should  be  looked  into.  I  have  not  looked  into  heavy  gauges,  and  it 
may  be  possible  that  would  not  be  applicable  there. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  file  a  brief  and  show  you  the  difference  be- 
tween Welsh  wages  and  American  wages,  among  other  things. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  the  price  of  the  article  at  Swansea, 
Wales,  f.  o.  b.,  was  12  shillings? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Twelve  shillings  even? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  That  is  the  market  quotation.  I  believe  I  can 
buy  cheaper  than  that.  I  believe  you  can  buy  cheaper  than  that  if 
you  buy  a  sufficient  quantity  and  know  how  to  go  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  only  competitor  in  the  business  is  Wales,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Practically  so.  Germany  makes  a  few  tin  plates, 
but  not  very  many.     We  really  do  not  know  them  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  willing  to  meet  you  in 
a  spirit  of  comity,  and  I  want  to  ask  just  a  few  questions,  not  to 
bother  you,  but  solely  for  information.  What  are  these  black  sheets 
you  talk  about?  You  must  take  it  for  granted,  of  course,  that  we  do 
hot  know  all  the  technicalities  of  this  business. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  They  are  steel  sheets  roUed  in  tin  mills  or  rolling 
mills. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  a  by-product  of  the  tin  business,  or  is  it  a 
separate  branch  of  the  industir  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  No;  it  is  the  principal  part  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  your  own  steel  sheets  to  make  tin  out  of,  do 
you,  or  do  you  buy  the  sheets? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  We  make  the  sheets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  represent  all  of  the  tin  factories  in  the  United 
Stat^? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  am  representing  to-day  the  twelve  independents. 
We  call  ourselves  independents  because  we  are  not  members  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh.  this  is  a  branch  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  No,  sir;  we  are  separate  from  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  those  you  do  not  represent,  or  whatever  of  the  tin 
industry  you  do  not  represent,  as  I  understand  it,  compose  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  Ycs;  outside  of  our  twelve  independents,  the 
manufacture  in  this  country  is  conducted  by  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation. 

JVlr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  There  is  no  use  ask- 
ing any  questions  about  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Nobody  else  does,  so  it  seems.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  this:  On  this  $10,000,000  of  capital,  which  I  understand  you  to 
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say  you  have,  what  per  cent  of  profit  did  you  make  in  1907,  for 
instance? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBBE.  I  would  rather  speak  of  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years.    Will  that  be  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  What  I  did  not  want  you  to  do  was  to  take  1908 
as  the  basis  of  any  conversation  we  may  have. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  have  made  it  my  business,  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  that  was  given  this  matter  m  charge,  to  be  a  little  inquisi- 
torial, anticipating  the  Question  which  you  have  asked. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glaa  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  can  say  that  I  believe  the  independent  tin-plate 
plants  of  this  country  during  the  last  three  and  four  years  have  been 
makingprofits  running  from  about  8  to  12  pet  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  think  if  it  is  cut  down  to  the  basis  of  the 
Wilson  bill  you  can  stiU  work  and  live  and  flourish  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  am  saying  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  we  cut  it  down  to  1  cent,  in  the  exigencies  of 
having  to  get  some  more  money  to  nm  the  Government,  do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  still  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Under  certain  circimistances.  Do  you  want  me 
to  tell  you  how? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Eeducinff  labor.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  only  way,  is  it?_ 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Provided  other  conditions  remain  as  they  are. 
You  know  that  was  exactly  the  situation  when  the  Wilson  bill  passed. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  I  take  it  you  know  what  you  are  talking 
about.    You  seem  to. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  It  is  a  question  of  history.  Mr.  Dalzell  knows 
that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Dalzell  was  very  largely  engaged  in  making  the 
Wilson  bill,  and  I  was  not.  [Laughter.]  He  was  one  of  the  archi- 
tects of  that  bill,  and  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  It  was  only  fourteen  years  ahead  of  time,  as  I 
told  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  way  with  most  ffood  things.  If  the  price  of 
steel  should. go  down,  that  of  course  would  help  you  ? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Naturally. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  we  make  as  good  tin  in  the  United  States  as  they 
make  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  because  it  is  frequently  stated  and 
currently  believed  that  the  American  tin  is  not  as  good  as  the  foreign 
tin.  Of  course  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  a  thing  about  it,  but  if  it  is 
as  good  I  am  really  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Follansbee.  You  can  tell  them  now  you  know  better. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will.    Where  do  you  live?  " 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  We  make  better  tin  plate  than  they  do  abroad,  do 
we  not? 
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Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  It  is  natural  for  each  manufacturer  to  speak  for 
himself.    I  say  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  speak  for  all  of  them? 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  represent  myself  on  that  proposition. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  you  make  better  tin  plate  than  they 
make  abroad? 

Mr.  FoLU^NSBEE.  If  you  want  a  tin  roof,  and  if  you  will  pardon 
me 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  have  heard — that  you  do. 

Mr.  FoLLANSBEE.  I  have  heard  it  so  often,  just  as  Mr.  Clark  stated, 
that  I  want  to  state  here  before  all  the  gentlemen  of  this  committee 
that  if  any  of  you  want  to  put  on  a  tin  roof,  Follansbee  Brothers 
Company  will  sell  that  plate  and  will  back  it  by  their  capital  of 
$1,000,000  and  guarantee  it  on  your  house  for  fifteen  years.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  Welshman  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  My  understanding 
was,  and  that  was  one  reason  for  asking  Mr.  Follansbee  that  question, 
that  the  chairman  said  the  other  day,  in  some  interlocutory  perform- 
ance, that  foreign  tin  had  twice  as  much  value  or  strength  or  lastin<j 
guality,  or  something  of  the  sort,  as  the  American  tin.  I  had  heard 
it  so  often  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  it  especially. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  always  understood  differently. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.  I  am  very  glad  to  know 
American  tin  is  as  good  as  or  better  than  Welsh  tin  or  anybody's 
else  tin. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  admit  you  make  the  best  quality  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Undoubtedljr. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Does  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  dip  tin 
plate? 

Mr.  Follansbee.  They  coat  it;  yes.  It  is  sometimes  called  dip- 
ping and  sometimes  called  coating.     The  words  are  synonymous. 

>lr.  Dalzell.  They  make  the  same  kind  the  others  make? . 

Mr.  Follansbee.  Not  quite  as  good  as  the  independents  make,  of 
course. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  represent  the  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Williams.  Ko,  sir.  I  represent  the  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  A  labor  organization. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Williams,  I  would  like  to  inquire  what  outfit  it  is 
you  represent,  or  whom  do  you  represent?    I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  represent  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  which  is  a  labor  organization. 

The  Chairman.  A  labor  union. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  just  wanted  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  on  paragraph  134, 
which  relates  to  imports  of  tin  plates,  and  specifically  to  touch  on  the 
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drawback  provision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  And  I  desire,  Mr. 
Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  present  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared, as  it  pertains  to  the  Amerrcan  tin-plate  manufacturers  and 
the  employees  of  American  tin  mills. 

The  first  statement  that  I  have  is  one  showing  the  drawback  paid 
on  tin  and  teme  plates  by  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
for  each  fiscal  year  from  1902  to  1907,  inclusive;  also  the  estimated 
number  of  boxes  of  imported  tin  plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
exported  articles,  together  with  the  estimated  amount  which  Amer- 
ican laborers  would  have  received  had  this  tonnage  been  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States.     [Reads :] 

Drawhack  payments. 
Year.  Amount. 

1002 $1,  860, 104 

1903 1,  828, 906 

1904 1,  658, 139 

lOOo 2,252,382 

1906 ■- 1,  788,  762 

1907 1,  525,  2S2 

Total 10. 911, 635 

Based  on  the  above  payments  approximately  7,347,902  base  boxes 
of  imported  tin  plate  w^ere  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  or  other 
articles  exported.  For  each  box  of  tin  plate  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  American  laborers  receive  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  wages- 
Based  on  $1.50  per  box  American  laborers  would  have  received  in 
wages  during  the  period  of  six  years  covered  by  the  above  statement 
$11,021,853. 

The  amount  of  wages  included  in  the  above  that  would  have  been 
paid  to  hot-mill  workers,  based  on  30-gauge  rates,  is  $3,430,853. 
The  amount  contributed  in  the  past  five  yeare  ending  December  31, 
1907,  by  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Work- 
ers in  wages  to  assist  American  tin-plate  manufacturers  to  compete 
with  imported  tin  plate  was  $282,500.36. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  I  intend  wlicn 
submitting  my  brief  to  place  in  it  the  contract  which  wfe  entered  into 
on  this  export  plate  with  manufacturers,  it  is  your  desire  that  I 
should  do  so,  I  am  ready  to  enter  upon  an  explanation  of  what  that 
agreement  means,  or  if  it  is  so  desired,  I  can  wait  until  I  am  through 
with  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  file  the  contract  and  have  it  printed  in 
the  hearings.  You  need  not  read  it  now,  but  if  the  committee  de- 
sire to  ask  any  questions  about  it  they  can  do  that  when  you  finish 
your  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  only  possible  justification  for  continuing  the 
application  of  the  drawback  clause  to  tin  plate  is  that  the  concession 
enables  American  packers  and  can  manufacturers  to  obtain  foreign 
trade  that  otherwise  they  would  lose.  The  present  difference  be- 
tween the  market  value  or  imported  tin  plate  and  domestic  tin  pl»te, 
exclusive  of  duty,  would  amount  to  less  than  2  cents  on  a  5-gallon 
oil  can,  and  would  amount  to  approximately  one-fifth  of  a  cent  on  a 
1-pound  salmon  or  fruit  can.  In  many  lines  like  canned  salmon  and 
canned  fruit  this  difference  would  amount  to  less  than  2  per  cent  of 
the  valuation.    In  some  other  lines  it  might  amount  to  as  much  as  4 
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fer  cent,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  5  per  cent  of  the  total  valuation, 
t  is  a  natural  inference  that  so  small  a  difference  would  not  appre- 
ciably affect  our  export  trade  in  cans  or  canned  goods. 

The  largest  beneficiaries  of  the  drawback  provisions  of  the  Dingley 
tariff,  as  applied  to  imported  tin  plate,  are  the  following  industries: 
Oil  refineries;  tobacco  manufacturers;  exporters  of  cottolene,  lard, 
and  canned  meats;  fruit  and  vegetable  packers;  salmon  and  other  fish 
canneries,  and  can  and  tinware  manufacturers  doing  an  export  trade. 

An  examination  of  reports  published  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury Department  will  show  that  during  the  past  six  years  a  greater 
amount  has  been  paid  by  the  Government  for  drawback  on  imported 
tin  plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  exported  articles  than  on  any 
other  one  item. 

Now,  I  will  give  a  statement  of  what  the  securing  of  the  export 
business  in  tin  plate  will  mean  to  the  tin-plate  workers  and  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  tin  plate  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  boxes. 
Using  1,000,000  boxes  as  a  basis  for  calculations,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 1,000,000  boxes  of  100-pound  plate  equals  50,000  tons;  hot-mill 
products  per  week,  40;  hot-mill  products  jx»r  month,  lOO  tons; 
hot-mill  products  for  ten  months,  1,600  tons.  Fifty  thousand  tons 
divided  by  1,600  equals  31J.  In  other  words,  it  will  take  31  mills 
running  full  time  for  ten  months  to  make  the  1,000,000  boxes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Whv  don't  you  count  it  for  twelve  months?  What 
makes  you  take  on^  ten  months  instead  of  twelve  months? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  idea,  Mr.  Clark,  in  using  ten  months  as  the 
basis  is  the  fact  that  iron  workers  do  not  as  a  rule  work  more  than 
ten  months  in  the  year. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  repairs  to  make 
and  breakages  to  contend  with,  and  so  far  as  tin-plate  works  are  con- 
cerned, they  have  not  had  sufficient  business  in  recent  years  to  run  the 
entire  volume  of  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  the  business,  they  would  run  only  ten 
months,  even  barring  these  accidents  and  breakages,  etc.? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  But  you  must  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  in  tin-plate  work  thev  can  only  work  on  one  turn  six  days  and 
another  turn  five  days,  'fhe  day  turn  works  six  days,  and  the  turn 
that  follows  in  the  afternoon  works  five  days,  and  the  turn  that  comes 
on  in  the  evening  works  five  days. 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  all  the  factories  suspend  during  the  sum- 
mer for  a  certain  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  according  to  the  amount  of  repairs  they  have 
to  make. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time? 

Mr.  Williams.  Three  or  four  weeks,  or  four  or  five  weeks. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  part  of  the  two  months? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  turn  ?  " 

Mr.  Williams.  The  tin-plate  workers,  Mr.  Cockran,  work  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  work  in  consecutive  shifts.  One  comes  out  at  6 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  works  until  2  in  the  afternoon.  That  con- 
stitutes a  turn.  The  next  comes  on  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
works  up  to  10  o'clock  at  night.    That  constitutes  the  second  turn, 
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and  the  next  comes  on  at  10  o'clock  at  night  and  works  until  6  the 
next  morning.    That  is  the  third  turn. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  a  detachment? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.    Three  8-hour  shifts. 

Mr.  Clark.  "  Turn  "  and  "  shift "  and  "  tour  "  have  all  been  used 
here  interchangeably. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  all  mean  the  same  thing,  practically. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  reason  you  have  five  days  instead  of  six  is  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  go  to  work  on  Sunday? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  first  turn  on  Saturday  morning  completes  the 
week's  work. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  now. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  hot-mill  rate  on  100-pound  plate  is  $9.76  per 
ton,  or  $488,000  on  50,000  tons.  The  hot-mill  workmen,  however, 
are  not  the  only  beneficiaries,  as  it  will  give  an  ordinary  sheet-bar 
mill  twenty-three  weeks'  work  at  six  days  per  week. 

I  want  to  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  1  have  been  in  attendance 
upon  this  committee  and  I  have  heard  manufacturers  make  the  state- 
ment that  the  ore  is  worth  $1  per  ton  at  the  mine,  but  I  base  the  fol- 
lowing calculation  on  ore  at  50  cents  per  ton.  It  will  require  from 
55,000  to  57,500  tons  of  pig  iron,  or  six  months'  work  of  a  400-ton 
blast  furnace.  To  follow  the  1,000,000  boxes  from  the  ore  mine, 
where  the  ore  is  worth  about  50  cents  per  ton,  or  $50,000,  to  the  fin- 
ished product,  it  would  be  worth  for  export  purposes  about  $3  per 
box,  or  $3,000,000,  a  difference  of  $2,050,000,  about  $2,200,000  of 
which,  after  allowing  for  the  pig  tin,  will  go  to  the  American  work- 
men, manufacturers,  railroads,  and  vessel  companies,  but  all  of  which 
at  present  is  absorbed  by  the  foreign  competitors.  One  million  five 
hundred  thousand  boxes  will  keep  220  mills  in  full  operation  for  a 
period  of  seven  and  one-half  weeks  or  35  mills  in  constant  operation 
for  a  period  of  forty-seven  weeks. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tin-plate  mills  of  the  United  States 
have  not  operated  during  the  past  year  more  than  70  per  cent  of 
their  total  capacity,  for  want  of  business,  we  petition  your  honorable 
body  to  recommend  the  abrogation  of  the  drawback  agreement  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  duty  suflScient  to  enable  American  manufac- 
turers and  workmen  not  only  to  make  the  plate  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, but  that  used  for  reexport  purposes  also.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  a  lowering  of  the  duty  would  demoralize  the  tin-plate  industry 
in  the  United  Slates,  which  is  apparent  by  a  comparison  of  the  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States  with  the  amount  paia  by  our  largest  for- 
eign competitor. 

I  have  endeavored,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  gather  together  some  sta- 
tistics on  the  wages  paid  by  our  greatest  competitor,  which  is  Wales, 
compared  with  the  amount  that  the  American  workmen  receive  in 
the  tin-plate  mills  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  necessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  read  these  or  to  just  give  the  total. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  them  read. 

Mr.  Williams.  Very  well.  This  is  a  comparative  statement,  show- 
ing the  rates  and  earnings  of  tin-plate  workers  in  the  United  States 
and  Wales.  It  covers  a  statement  both  of  tonnage  and  day  rates 
in  Wales  compared  with  the  tonnage  and  day  rates  prevailing  in  the 
United  States. 
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In  the  United  States  the  roller  receives  $2.25  per  gross  ton  and 
in  Wales  $1.38,  or  in  other  words  there  is  a  differential  in  favor  of 
the  United  States  of  87  cents. 

Mr.  Undehwood.  You  mean  the  workman  in  this  country  gets  87 
cents  more? 

•  Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  87  cents  per  ton  more  than  thej  get  in 
Wales.  The  doubler  receives  $1.44  in  the  United  States  and  m  Wales 
he  receives  $1.11,  or  a  difference  of  88  cents. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Have  you  worked  out  what  that  would  be  per  day? 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  get  these  statistics  first. 

Mr.  Williams.  These  are  simply  the  tonnage  rates,  and  I  expect 
in  the  next  statement  that  I  will  make  to  show  the  differences  pre- 
vailing between  the  men  who  work  by  the  day. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  it  all  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  find  out  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  exactly  what 
Mr.  Williams  is  stating,  the  same  as  Mr.  Gaines  is  asking,  i  ou  are 
stating  the  difference  m  the  daily  wage? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  This  is  the  difference  compared  with  the 
tonnage  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  this  la^t  branch  of  workmen? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  doubler.  Now  the  heater  receives  $1.47  in 
the  United  States,  and  in  Wales  he  receives  $1.04. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  he  get  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  dollar  and  forty-seven  cents,  and  in  Wales 
$1.04.    The  catcher  receives  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  catcher. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  did  not  give  the  difference  on  heaters. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  43  cents  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  The 
catcher  receives  $1.10  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Wales  he  receives 
51  cents.  The  shear  man  in  the  United  States  receives  40  cents,  and 
in  Wales  he  receives  44  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  me  that  again — 40  cents  here,  and  44  cents  in 
Wales.    He  gets  more  in  Wales  than  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  miracle.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Total  received  in  the  United  States,  $5.28  per  ton 
more  than  in  Wales  on  tonnage  rates. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  one  man? 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  1  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  wages  are  $5.28  a  ton  more  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  is  a  difference  of 
$5.26  per  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  $5.28. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  mind  my  interrupting  you  to  explain 
those  figures?  • 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  If  the  committee  has  no  objection,  I  would 
be  fflad  to  hand  you  this  statement. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  only  makes  $2.60. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Here  is  a  difference  of  87  and  33  and  43  and  59  one 
way  and  a  difference  the  other  way  of  4  cents. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  given  the  entire  wage  scale? 
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Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  more  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  out  that  4  cents  in  favor  of  Wales  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  United  States  we  have  one  more 
man  employed  around  the  rolls,  which  we  call  a  rougher.  He  re- 
ceives 97  cents  per  ton  in  the  United  States.  They  do  not  employ 
a  rougher  in  the  mills  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Clark.  WTiat  is  the  reason  they  do  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  custom 
there,  ever  since  the  tin  plate  has  had  its  inception  there,  that  the 
roller  does  that  work  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  American  mill  there  is  a  special  workman  to  do 
the  work  that  is  required  of  these  others  to  do  for  themselves! 

Mr.  Williams.  Exactly  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  can  understand  why  that  would  happen.  He  works 
cheaper  than  the  other  man. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  this  last  crowd? 

Mr.  Williams.  Roughers;  r-o-u-g-h-e-r-s. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right. 

Mr.  Williams.  Now,  we  have  a  doubler's  helper  that  we  do  not 
have  in  Wales.     lie  receives  08  cents  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  kind  of  a  man  does  that  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  do  not  have  them  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  this  helper? 

Mr.  Williams.  Sixty-eight  cents.  Now,  we  have  another  helper, 
the  heater's  helper,  who  in  the  United  States  receives  73  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  call  him? 

Mr.  Williams.  He  is  a  heater's  helper. 

Mr.  Cockran.  He  gets  how  much? 

Mr.  Williams.  Seventy-three  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  do  not  have  him  in  Wales? 

Mr.  W1X.LIAM8.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  The  heater  does  the  work  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  explanation  of  having  these  two  extra  men  is 
that  they  are  not  skilled  workmen,  and  it  is  an  economy  to  employ 
them  to  do  this  work  which  in  Wales  the  skilled  man  himself  is  re- 
quired to  do  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  the  heater's  helper  and  the  doubler's  helper 
and  the  rougher  are  all  practically  skilled  men.  You  know  we  turn 
out  a  larger  output  in  this  country  than  in  Wales,  even  when  you 
count  the  extra  number  of  men  we  have  in  the  plants. 

Now  we  have  another  extra  man  whom  we  call  the  screwboy 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  schoolboy?     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  will  have  to  spell  that  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CockRxVN.  What  does  he  get  to  keep  him  from  playing  hookey? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  really  men,  but  the  term  was  occupied 
by  men  that  came  here  from  Wales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  does  he  get? 

Mr.  Williams.  Seventy-two  cents  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  same  man  used  in  the  Wales  mills? 
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Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  he  is  not  employed  there  at  all. 
Mr.  Randell.  He  has  been  banished  from  Wales? 
Mr.  Williams.  They  never  used  them  there. 
Mr.  Griggs.  They  never  have  used  them  in  Wales? 
Mr.  Williams.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  why  or  how  did  the  term  get  here  from  Wales? 
Mr.  Williams.  The  original  tin  workers  came  from  Wales  and  they 
brought  the  term  with  them.    It  originated  with  them,  I  suppose. 
(Following  is  the  table  used  by  Mr.  Williams:) 

Comparative  statement  showing  rates  and  earnings  of  tin-plate  workers  in  the 
United  States  and  Wales. 

[Bate  per  gross  ton.] 


Occupation. 


Roller 

Rougher 

Doubler 

Helper 

Heater 

Helper 

Catcher 

Shearman.. 
Screw  boy— 

Total. 


United 
States. 

Wales. 
11.38 

DillmeuLiul. 

United 
States. 

Wales. 

s           $2.26 
.97 

10.87 

.y7 

.33 
.68 
.43 
.73 
.59 

'              1.44 

1.11 

.G8 

1.47 

1.04 

1                 73 



1              1.10 

.51 
.44 

'                 .4U 

10.04 

.72 

.72 

9.76 

4.48 

5.32 

.04 

Total  dlflTerentfal  in  favor  of  United  States,  $5.28  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  WiLiJAMS.  In  the  next  statement  I  have  the  headings  here: 
"  Occupation,"  "  United  States  "  and  "  Wales,"  the  "  Differential  in 
the  United  States  "  and  the  "  Differential  in  Wales,"  giving  the  rates 
per  day.  The  first  is  cutting  and  delivering  bars  in  the  United 
States 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  just  give  us  the  differential  and  the  fig- 
ures, too?    This  is  cutting  bars? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes ;  cutting  and  delivering.  In  the  United  States 
they  receive,  per  day,  $1.86.  In  Wales  they  receive  73  cents.  The  dif- 
ferential in  favor  of  the  United  States  is  $1.13.  The  openers  in  the 
United  States  receive  $2.82.  In  Wales  they  receive  $1.33,  or  a  differ- 
ential in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $1.49.  The  scrap  boy — they 
haven't  any  in  Wales,  but  they  have  one  in  the  American  mills,  and 
he  receives  28  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Scrap  boy  ?  Did  that  term  develop  over  there,  too,  or 
in  transit?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WiLLiA3fs.  Pickling  foreman 

Mr.  Griggs.  Pickling?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  from  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  that  is  American.  In  the  United  States  he 
receives  $3.10,  in  Wales  $1.19,  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  of  $1.91.    Pickling  assistant,  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  Griggs.  What? 
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Mr.  WnjJAMS.  Pickling  assistant.  He  receives  $2.29  in  the  United 
States;  in  Wales  he  receives  36  cents,  or  a  differential  of  $1.93. 
Swilling 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Swilling?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  swilling;  s-w-i-1-l-i-n-g. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  feeding  the  hogs,  is  it  not?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  In  Wales  they  receive  36  cents  a  day.  We  haven't 
any  swillers  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Chairman.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  you  have  not. 

Mr.  Williams.  Annealer 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Which? 

Mr.  Williams.  Annealer;  in  the  United  States  he  receives  $4.23; 
in  Wales,  $1.61,  or  a  differential  of  $2.62  in  favor  of  the  United 
States.  Helpers  in  the  United  States,  $1.73;  in  Wales,  $1.02,  or  a 
difference  of  71  cents.    Cold  roll  foreman 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Cold  roll  foreman. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Cold  roll  foreman? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  all  right  I  have  no  objection  to  it 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  United  States  he  receives  $3.37;  in  Wales, 
97  cents,  a  difference  of  $2.40. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  Wales  how  much? 

Mr.  Williams.  Ninety-seven  cents.  Boy  rollers.  United  States, 
$2.67;  in  Wales,  36  cents. 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  Boy  rollers — they  roll  the  boys?    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  they  boys  who  roll,  or  boys  who  are  rolled? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  in  the  tin-plate  department,  where  they  come 
in  to  get  the  gloss  on  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  they  get  $2.67  a  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  they  boys,  or  men? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  are  practically  men,  but  the  term  is  **boy 
rollers."    It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  boys  do  the  work. 

The  Chairman.  How  old  are  they  on  the  average  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Around  18  and  21;  but  there  are  men  40  and  50 
years  of  age  doing  the  work. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Repeat  that  item  as  to  boy  rollers  in  the  United 
States  and  Wales. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  United  States^  $2.67;  in  Wales,  36  cents,  or 
a  differential  of  $2.31.  Catchers,  United  States,  $2.41;  Wales,  32 
cents,  making  a  differential  of  $2.09. 

Mr.  Cockran.  In  Wales  how  much? 

Mr.  Williams.  Thirty-two  cents. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  $2.41  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  Greasers,  $1.50  in  the  United  States;  in 
Wales,  32  cents,  or  a  differential  of  $1.18.  White  plate  weigher — wo 
haven't  any  white  plate  weigher  in  the  United  States,  but  mey  have 
them  in  Wales,  ana  they  pay  them  77  cents  a  day. 

In  the  tinning  department  the  following  wages  prevail :  Tinners  in 
the  United  States  receive  $2.78;  in  Wales,  $1.68,  or  a  differential  of 
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$1.10.  Risers — and  we  know  them  as  wash  men  in  the  United 
States — the  risers  are  wash  men.  In  the  United  States  they  receive 
$1.82;  m  Wales,  $1.68,  a  differential  of  14  cents.  Grease  boys  in 
Wales  receive  56  cents, 

Mr.  Grioos.  Give  the  United  States  first 

Mr.  Williams.  They  have  not  any  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  they  get? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  get  56  cents  in  Wales.  Bran — ^what  is  meant 
by  that  term  is  the  person  who  puts  the  bran  on  the  plate  to  make  the 
polish 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  B-r-a-n. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  about  him? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  the  United  States  he  receives  $1.86;  in  Wales, 
30  cents,  a  differential  of  $1.56.  Laborer,  in  the  United  States,  $1.55 ; 
in  Wales,  73  cents,  a  differential  of  82  cents.  Fireman,  United 
States,  $2.10;  in  Wales,  73  cents,  a  differential  of  $1.37.  Sorters. 
United  States,  $1.18;  Wales,  $1.45,  a  differential  in  favor  of  Wales  oi 
27  cents.  Reckoners,  in  the  United  States,  $1.90 ;  in  Wales,  36  cents, 
a  differential  of  $1.54.  Boxers,  in  the  United  States,  $2.23 ;  in  Wales, 
81  cents,  a  differential  of  $1.42. 

That  covers  the  tinning  department  Now,  we  have  the  general 
positions  in  the  tin-plate  mill. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  what? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  general  positions.  Roll  turner.  United  States, 
$3.70;  Wales,  $2.42;  a  differential  of  $1.28.  Tin-house  foreman, 
$4.81  in  the  United  States,  $2.02  in  .Wales;  a  differential  of  $2.79. 
Engineers,  $2.64  in  the  United  States,  $1.19  in  Wales,  or  a  differ- 
ential of  $1.45. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  it  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  dollar  and  nineteen  cents.  Fireman,  $1.87  in 
the  United  States;  in  Wales,  81  cents,  or  a  differential  of  $1.06. 
Blacksmith,  $2.75  in  the  United  States  and  $1.19  in  Wales,  or  a  dif- 
ferential of  $1.56.  Helper,  $1.70  in  the  United  States;  in  Wales,  73 
cents,  or  a  differential  of  97  cents.  Bricklayers,  $4.05  in  the  United 
States,  $1.19  in  Wales. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  did  you  say  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  Four  dollars  and  five  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  how  much  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  dollar  and  nineteen  cents,  or  a  differential  of 
$2.86.  Helpers,  $1.50  in  the  United  States,  73  cents  in  Wales;  a 
differential  of  77  cents. 

Now,  they  have  an  engine  driver  in  Wales  that  drives  one  of  these 
small  engines,  what  we  term  "  dinkey  engines,"  around  the  works. 
He  is  charged  up.    He  receives  60  cents  a  day. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  the  engine,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  railroad  companies  usually  do  all  the  switch- 

^^$'  .    . 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  This  is  an  engine  for  putting  the  product  out  on  the 

tracks? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  The  engine  driver  I  have  just  given  you. 
The  next  is  millwright 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Millwright.  In  the  United  States  he  receives  $2.13 : 
in  Wales,  $2.02,  a  differential  of  11  cents.    Carpenter,  in  the  United 
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States,  $2.16;  in  Wales,  97  cents,  or  a  differential  of  $1.19.  Laborers, 
$1.50  in  the  United  States;  in  Wales,  73  cents,  or  a  differential  of  77 
cents.  Superintendent,  in  the  United  States  he  receives  $14.42  and  in 
Wales  he  receives  $4.04,  or  a  differential  of  $10.38. 

Mr.,  CocKRAN.  Fourteen  dollars  and  forty-two  cents  per  week,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  $14.42  per  day. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Do  you  mean  the  superintendent  gets  $14.42? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  actual 
wages  paid  to  the  superintendents  in  a  20-mill  plant.  Bookkeeper, 
in  the  United  States,  receives  $5.76;  in  Wales,  $1.62,  a  differential 
of  $4.14.  General  clerk,  $3.27  in  the  United  States,  $1.34  in  Wales, 
making  a  differential  in  favor  of  the  United  States  of  $1.93.  Time- 
keeper, United  States,  $1.54;  Wales,  81  cents,  or  a  total  differential 
of  73  cents. 

That  concludes  that  statement. 

(Following  is  the  statement  in  full :) 

Rate  per  day. 


Occupntlon. 


Outting  and  del  bars 

Openers „ 

Scrap  boy-— 

Pickling  foreman 

PkklinK  assistant 

Swilling- 

Annealer— 

Helpers. 

Cold  roll  foreman 

Boy  rollers 

Catchers 

Groa.-icrs 

White  plate  weigher 

Tinning: 

Tinners 

Risers.— _ 

Grease  boys 

Bran 

Laborer— 

Fireman _ 

Sorters 

Reckoners 

Boxers 

General: 

Roll  turner 

Tin  house  foreman.. 

Engineers 

Fireman 

Blacksmith 

Helper.— 

Bricklayers 

Helpers 

Engineer 

Driver 

Millwright 

Carpenter 

Laborers 

Superintendent 

Bookkeeper 

General  clerk— 

Timekeeper— 


United 
States. 


$1.86 
2.82 


3.10 
2.29 


4.23 
1.73 
3.37 
2.67 
2.41 
1.60 


2.78 
1.82 


1.86 
1.5i> 
2.10 
1.18 
1.90 
2.23 

3.70 
4.81 
2.64 
1.87 
2.75 
1.70 
4.06 
1.60 


2.13 
2.16 
l.iiO 
14.42 
5.76 
3.27 
1.54 


Total. 


95.20 


Wales. 


10.73 
1.33 


1.19 
.36 
.36 
1.61 
1.02 
.97 
.36 
.82 
.32 


1.68 
1.68 
.56 
.30 
.73 
.73 
1.45 
.36 
.81 

2.42 
2.02 
1.19 

.81 
1.19 

.73 
1.19 

.73 


Differential. 


2.02 

.97 

.73 

4.04 

1.62 

1.34 

.81 


Unltetl 
States. 


40.33 


$1.13 

1.49 

.28 

1.91 

1.S3 


Wales, 


2.62 
.71 
2.40 
2.31 
2.09 
1.18 


$0.28 


.77 

1.10 
.14 

il56' 

:!? 

.82 
1.37 

.27 

1.54 
1.42 



1.28 

2.79 
1.45 
1.06 
1.56 

.97 
2.S6 

.77 


.60 


.11 
1.19 

.77 
10.38 
4.14 
1.93 

.73  I 


67.71 


2.84 


Net  differential  on  day  rates  In  favor  of  United  States,  $64.if7. 
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The  Chairman.  Right  there  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question :  Have 
you  anything  showing  how  much  the  output  of  each  one  of  these  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  is,  per  day,  in  tons  or  pounds? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.     I  can  give  you  that  later  on. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  that  stated  in  your  statistics? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  expect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  file  a  brief 
with  this  committee  in  which  all  that  information  will  be  fully  gone 
into  and  given  to  this  committee  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  And  can  you  give  it  in  the  gross,  stating  the  out- 
put of  the  mill  per  day  in  finished  plate,  and  stating  the  number  of 
workmen  employed  on  the  per  diem  oasis? 

JVIr.  Williams.  We  wiU  endeavor  to  give  that  and  as  much  other 
information  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  'Where  did  you  get  these  figures  from  as  to  foreign 
cost? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  obtained  these  figures  from  a  statement  which 
was  issued  in  the  year  1892  through  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  United 
States  who  was  located  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  in  Wales,  I 
think. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  later  than  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  scale  that  they  worked  on  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  practically  the  same  scale  as  they  are  working  on  to-day ; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  is  known  as  the  1874  list. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  evidence  have  you  of  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  evidence  is  I  have  the  scale  here  in  my  pocket 
of  the  wages  paid  on  the  other  side. 

The  Chairman.  AATiat  date  is  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  One  of  the  scales  which  I  have  here  is  the  scale 
that  ends  on  June  30  of  next  year,  1909. 

The  Chairman.  Fixed  by  what  authority? 

Mr.  Williams.  Between  representatives  of  labor  organizations  and 
the  manufacturers. 

TheCHAUiMAN.  In  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  in  Wales. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  file  a  copy  of  that  with  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.     I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  say  that  scale  that  you  have  given  was  the  scale 
of  1874? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  known  as  that,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  still  in  force? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Because  I  have  the  scale  of  prices  right  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  that  is  the  American  scale  of  prices. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  scale  of  prices  paid  in  Wales  now  is  known 
as  the  1874  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  seem  to  be  trying  very  intelligently  to  give  us 
information.  How  does  it  happen,  when  you  strike  one  of  those 
workmen  over  there  where  we  have  none  similar  here,  that  his  wage 
is  a  pretty  high  wage ;  that  is,  it  is  much  higher  than  somebody  else 
over  there  where  we  have  got  something  equal  to  the  same  man  over 
here?  Now,  the  greaser,  for  instance,  gets  a  good  deal  more  pay,  I 
think,  in  Wales,  than  several  of  the  other  men  you  mentioned,  but 
we  do  not  happen  to  have  a  greaser  here.    [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Williams.  It  all  depends  on  the  method  of  operation. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  happens  that  when  we  do 
not  happen  to  have  a  man  who  corresponds  to  the  particular  work- 
man in  Wales,  he  gets  a  very  fair  wage,  and  when  we  have  a  cor- 
responding one  here,  that  workman  gets  a  lower  wage. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  endeavored  so  far  as  I  could  to  give  you  the 
correct  data,  as  near  as  I  could  possibly  get  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  disputing  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Williams.  And  this  data  was  taken  from  the  consular  report 
that  was  given  in  one  of  the  trade  papers  in  1892.  The  scale  that 
prevailed  m  Wales  then  is  practically  the  scale  they  are  working  on 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Who  does  the  work  of  a  greaser  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  do  not  have  a  greaser  here.  One  of  the  other 
jobs  does  the  work.    The  work  is  distributed  differently. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  a  different  distribution  of  the  work? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  what  class  of  workmen  here 
did  the  work  of  greasers  there. 

Mr.  WnjJAMS.  The  method  is  different,  and  this  work  is  divided 
up  among  some  of  the  jobs  already  enumerated. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  different  methods  of  making  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  they  copied  our  methods  since  1892  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  are 
adopting  American  ways  in  making  tin  plate  now. 

Tne  Chairman.  So  that  they  can  dispense  with  the  greaser? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  casting  any  reflections  on  your  testimony. 
I  think  you  are  very  luminous  about  it,  but  the  peculiar  discrepancy 
that  struck  my  mind  was  that  when  there  was  a  particular  person 
over  there  imder  a  particular  name  doing  a  thing  that  we  had  no 
corresponding  man  for  he  seemed  to  get  a  good  deal  higher  wage  in 
Wales  than  the  man  in  Wales  gets  where  he  nas  a  corresponding  com- 
petitor in  the  United  States,  and  I  could  not  understand  why  his 
wages  should  shoot  up  just  at  the  very  moment  when  there  was  no 
one  corresponding  to  him  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  given  us,  Mr.  Williams,  in  one  set  of 
figures,  statistics  showing  the  relative  cost  per  ton.  and  in  the  next 
set  of  figures,  which  you  put  under  the  head  of  "Tinning  depart- 
ment," you  have  given  us  day  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Is  it  the  same  character  of  work  that  is  performed 
by  both  classes? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  the  same  character  of  work.  Of 
course,  it  all  goes  to  the  production  of  tin. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand ;  but  those  employees  whose  wages  you 
have  given  on  the  computation  of  what  is  paid  to  them  per  ton  are  not 
the  same  class  that  you  have  mentioned  when  you  gave  us  the  day's 
wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  In  the  tinning  department,  for  instance, 
those  are  the  men  that  put  the  coating  on  the  backplates. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  are  paid  by  the  day? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CJockran.  The  other  men  are  paid  by  the  piece  or  by  the 
product? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CJockran.  What  do  they  do? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is,  the  rollers? 

Mr.  CJockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  roll  the  sheet  bar  and  reduce  it  to  the  back- 
plate. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  paid  for  what  they  do  in  the  one  case,  and 
in  the  other  they  are  paid  by  the  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  sometime  ago  in  the  estimated  differ- 
ence in  cost  that  the  total  difference  in  cost  was  $5.28  per  ton,  but  that 
referred  merely  to  those  men  who  are  being  paid  by  the  ton,  or  did 
it  refer  to  the  entire  difference  in  labor  cost  in  a  ton  of  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  refers  to  the  cost  per  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  total  differential  between  the  American  cost 
of  labor  and  the  Welsh  cost  of  labor,  everything  included,  in  a  ton  of 
tin  plate  is  $5.28? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no,  sir.  I  would  not  presume  to  stand  up  here 
and  tell  you  what  it  costs  to  make  a  ton  of  tm  plate,  because  I  would 
not  be  in  a  position  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  ask  you  for  that.  I  merely  want  to  find 
out  the  difference  in  labor  cost. 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  merely  a  comparison  of  the  cost  between 
Wales  and  the  United  States,  and  it  pertains  to  men  working  on  the 
tonnage  basis. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  the  $5.28  which  you  said  was  the  differen- 
tial of  the  total  cost  did  not  apply  to  day  wages,  but  only  to  the 
tonnage  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  only  to  the  tonnage  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  anything  there  to  show  the  difference 
per  ton  in  day  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  We  did  not  have  sufficient  notice  to  get 
the  statistics  up  in  greater  detail,  but  we  did  the  best  we  could  to  get 
you  the  information  we  have  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Williams,  on  the 
fact  that  you  are  the  one  witness  who  has  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee with  definite  figures  and  a  wage  scale.  I  think  most  of  the 
other  witnesses  have  been  guessing  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember  some  distinctly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Williams,  as  to  these 
rollers,  as  to  whom  you  gave  the  differential  of  87  cents  in  favor  of 
this  country;  how  many  tons  do  they  produce  a  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  have  not  any  limit  here  now. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean,  about. 

Mr.  Wn.LiAMS.  On  the  30-gauge  basis,  which  is  a  standard  gauge, 
I  suppose  they  turn  out  from  5,750  to  6,000  pounds  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  a  man  produce  per  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  the  mill. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  the  question  in  another  way.  A 
roller  gets  a  differential  in  his  favor  of  87  cents.  How  much  does  he 
actually  make  for  a  day's  wage  if  he  works  every  day! 
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Mr.  Williams.  I  would  not  be  positive  on  the  figures,  but  I  would 
suppose  he  would  make  anywhere  from  $5.50  to  $6  a  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  I  want  to  know  this  information  is 
because  this  wage  question  is  a  very  important  one,  and  the  question 
is  whether  it  is  a  reasonable  wage ;  and  we  would  like  to  know  what 
you  are  getting.  Now,  as  to  the  doublers,  the  differential  in  their 
favor  is  33  cents ;  but  what  is  the  actual  amount  of  wages  they  receive  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  tonnage  varies,  and  I  could  not  give  you  the 
arlnai  amount.  While  one  man  in  one  place  would  make  $4  a  day, 
in  anothei'  mill  he  would  not  make  the  same  output,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  doublers,  you  say,  would  run  from  $3.50 
to  $4? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  depends  on  efficiency  entirely. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  heater,  the  differential  was  43 
cents,  and  you  said  the  day's  wage  there  was  about  $4? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.    That  is  about  what  the  doubler  receives. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  the  catcher  would  receive  what? 

Mr.  Williams.  From  $2.75  to  $3  a  day,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  the  shearmen;  as  to  them  the  differential  is 
in  favor  of  Wales.    What  does  the  American  shearman  get  per  day  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  T  suppose  he  would  average  $3  a  day.  I  want,  to 
say  that  those  are  approximate  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that.  I  am  familiar  with  work  in 
mills  of  that  kind,  and  I  know  that  the  figures  are  always  approxi- 
mate, because  the  work  of  the  mill  and  the  work  of  the  man  may  not 
be  continuous.  But,  then,  you  know  in  a  general  way  what  a  man 
of  that  kind  will  make? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  T  am  on  the  safe  side  in  what  I  am  giv- 
ingyou. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  roughers;  what  is  their  daily 
wage? 

Mr.  Williams.  Their  daily  wage  in  tin  mills,  I  think,  is  about  30 
per  cent  of  the  rollers'  wages. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  will  that  make  it  per  day? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  can  just  figure  on  what  you  have  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  l^  about  $2  a  day. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  I  guess  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  rollers  you  gave  at  $C,  and  33  per  cent  of  that 
would  be  a  third,  or  $2;  but  you  think  it  is  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  U;nderwood.  How  much  would  you  say,  then? 

Mr.  Williams.  $2.50  per  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  as  to  the  helpers. 

Mr.  Williams.  The  helpers  would  receive  $2.40  per  day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  heater  helpers? 

Mr.  Williams.  About  the  same,  $2.40. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  screw  boj? 

Mr.  Williams.  His  wages  approximate  about  the  same  as  the 
helper's. 

Mr.  Underwood.  All  the  balance  of  the  wages  you  gave  work  on 
the  daily  scale? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  wages  that  go  into  a  ton  of  tin  plate — 
you  gave  us  the  amount  of  wage  scale — that  is,  the  total  scale — ^as  a 
differential  of  $5.28.  Will  the  wage  scale  of  the  cost  be  more  or  less 
than  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  amount  to  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  more  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Williams.  You  can  just  figure;  the  differential  would  be 
$54.87  on  day  rates  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  per  day  on  the  various  jobs  enumerated. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ana  how  much  tonnage  would  that  mill  have? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  output  in  Wales  is  calculated  at  about  44 
boxes  per  turn. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  in  this  country  it  would  be  how  much? 

Mr.  Williams.  They  would  turn  out  more  than  that,  but  I  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  fibres  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Would  it  be  double  as  much  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh,  no — I  would  rather  not  pass  upon  that  because 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  the  exact  figures,  but  I  will  give  you 
the  exact  figures  in  the  brief. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  I  wish  you  would  give  us  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  making  this  differential  on  tonnage  rates,  you  have 
to  add  four  men  over  here  in  order  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  we  have. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  to  say  you  use  four  men  that  are  not  used  in 
Wales,  and  add  their  wages  to  the  wage  of  the  differential  in  order 
to  make  your  differential  of  $5.28.  lou  give  the  differential  of 
rollers  at  87  cents;  doublers,  83  cents;  heaters,  43  cents;  catchers,  59 
cents,  and  shear  men,  4  cents,  which  makes  $2.26  differential.  Now, 
you  add  on  the  wage  of  the  roughers,  the  helpers,  and  the  screw  boys 
in  order  to  make  your  differential  of  $5.28,  and  these  last  four  are 
not  employed  in  the  mills  in  Wales  at  all? 

Mr.  Williams.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  you  use  more  men  in  order  to  make  a  bigger 
differential  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  that  is  on  account  of  the  difference  of  opera- 
tion in  the  mills 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  talking  about  jjrour  testimony.  I  do  not  care 
what  you  do  in  the  mills.  You  use  iout  new  men  in  order  to  make  a 
big  differential  on  the  tonnage  basis  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  The  method  of  operating  in  Wales  is  not  exactly 
the  method  of  operating  here,  but  the  only  difference  is  that  we  use 
more  men  in  the  operation  in  the  United  States  than  we  do  in  Wales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  is  it  fair  to  add  these  four  men  that  are  not 
used  in  Wales  at  all,  in  order  to  make  a  differential? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is,  most  assuredly,  because  the  wages  of  those 
men  enter  into  the  cost. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  it  enters  into  the  cost,  but  it  does  not  enter 
into  a  question  of  wage  scale,  does  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  right  there  whether  the  work  done 
by  these  four  men  is  done  in  Wales  by  the  day  by  any  of  these  men 
that  you  have  named  here? 
61318— sciiED  0—09 39 
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Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  all  done  there,  then,  by  the  men  that  you  quote  as 
paid  so  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  give  the  entire  number  employed  here 
by  the  ton  and  there  by  the  ton,  and  all  together  they  perform  sim- 
ilar work  in  making  the  tin  plates? 

Mr.  Williams.  \es,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  perform  the  same  work  or  just  similar 
work. 

Mr.  Williams.  Similar  work,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  same  amount 
of  work  is  done  by  the  men  in  Wales  that  is  done  by  the  men  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  admit  that  they  do  turn  out  a  larger  output 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  did  not  mention  that  in  your  summary  of  ex- 
pense of  computing  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  W1L1.IAM8.  In  my  summary  I  did  not  give  the  cost  per  ton.  I 
stated  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  give  the  labor  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  to  this  committee  some 
information  bearing  on  the  relative  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Wales 
compared  with  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  the  committee  to  understand  that,  don't  you 
think  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  output? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  10  men  paid  $20  a  day  would  produce  a  quantity 
represented  by  100,  and  10  men  paid  $15  a  day  would  produce  a  quan- 
tity represented  by  50,  or  one-half  of  100,  then  the  wage  for  the  10 
men  for  the  fifteen  days  would  be  greater  than  that  for  the  10  men 
paid  for  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  said  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  present  such 
figures  to  this  committee;  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  exact  amount 
turned  out  in  Wales,  and  therefore  I  could  not  make  a  comparison 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  didn't  you  state  that  the  story  was  not  com- 
plete, l)ecause  you  did  not  know  the  difference,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  favor  of  the  output  of  the  American  laborer? 
What  is  the  difference  in  what  the  manufacturer,  the  producer,  gets 
in  Wales  as  compared  with  what  the  manufacturer  or  producer  gets 
in  the  United  States  for  this  same  labor? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  those  fig- 
ures, and  I  have  already  stated  that  when  I  present  my  brief  I  will 
endeavor  to  cover  that  position  very  clearly  and  distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  stated  that  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  if  the  figures  are  obtainable  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tariff  at  present  is  practically 
a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not,  the  revenue  being  very  small?  I  am 
reierring  to  the  importation  of  these  sheets. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  present  they  can  only  bring 
them  in  to  be  used  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  the  producer 
in  this  country  has  practically  a  monopoly  all  over  the  balance  of 
the  United  States?     Isn't  that  a  facti 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  some  figures  covering  a  period  from  1904 
to  1907. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  could  you  not  answer  my  question  "  yes  "  or 
"no?" 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  answer  by  giving  those  figures. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  can  you  not  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no?  " 

Mr.  Williams.  I  coula  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  sav,  Mr.  Randell,  that  he  has  not  taken 
up  tiiat  subject  yet,  and,  I  understand,  is  not  through  with  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Randell.  Oh,  I  thought  the  witness  was  through  with  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  am  not  through  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  complete  vour  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  fully  17,000  people  employed  directly  in 
the  tin-plate  factories  of  the  United  States,  receiving  $12,370,000  a 
year  in  wages  (year  estimated  at  2G0  woricing  days) ;  the  number  is 
still  larger  of  those  employed  in  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  ore  and 
coal  mines,  box  factories,  acid  works,  machine  shops,  and  minor  in- 
dustries engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  tin-plate  works,  and 
the  employment  of  all  these  would  be  seriously  curtailed  by  a  change 
of  duty  injurious  to  the  tin-plate  industry. 

British  tin  plates  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  customs  drawback  system  in 
the  United  States  works  out  in  practice,  the  British  consul  in  New 
York  supplies  figures  referring  to  the  tin-plate  imports  into  the 
United  States  during  the  four  years  1904-1907.  The  first  column 
shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  imported  and  paying  duty  and  the 
second  column  shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  exported  with  benefit 
of  drawback. 


Year  ending  June  30- 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Imported. 

Pounds. 
120,811.000 
141.700,000 

Exported. 

1004 

lUOo                         -    — 

Pounds. 

120. }»:,!).  000 
lei, 410,000 

PoundJi. 

iii.(;.-^..^-)2 

161,077,870 

1 
1906-*- 

1907—      — 

Pounds. 

120.4.V..34O 
102,712,030 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  which  was  imported  was  re- 
exported and  the  drawback  received  on  it?  Please  give  the  total  for 
the  four  years  . 

Mr.  Williams.  From  the  table  that  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  four  years  550,976,000  pounds  weight  of  imported  tin  plate 
paid  duty  and  486,504,197  pounds  were  reexported,  99  per  cent  of  the 
duty  being  refunded.  The  duty  on  tin  plates  under  the  tariff  being 
li  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  actually  paid  was  only  one-hundredth 
01  1^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  that  has  been 
received  by  the  committee  referring  to  you,  Mr.  Williams,  and  7 
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Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaikman.  No  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  all  done  there,  then,  by  the  men  that  you  quote  as 
paid  so  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  give  the  entire  number  employed  here 
by  the  ton  and  there  by  the  ton,  and  all  together  they  perform  sim- 
ilar work  in  making  the  tin  plates? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  perform  the  same  work  or  just  similar 
work. 

Mr.  Williams.  Similar  work,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  same  amount 
of  work  is  done  by  the  men  in  Wales  that  is  done  by  the  men  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  admit  that  they  do  turn  out  a  larger  output 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  did  not  mention  that  in  your  summary  of  ex- 
pense of  computing  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  my  summary  I  did  not  give  the  cost  per  ton.  I 
stated  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  give  the  labor  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  endeavoring  to  brmg  to  this  committee  some 
information  bearing  on  the  relative  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Wales 
compared  with  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  the  committee  to  understand  that,  don't  you 
think  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  output? 

Mr.  Williams.  ]?o,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  10  men  paid  $20  a  day  would  produce  a  quantity 
represented  by  100,  and  10  men  paid  $15  a  day  would  produce  a  quan- 
tity represented  by  50,  or  one-half  of  100,  then  the  wage  for  the  10 
men  for  the  fifteen  days  would  be  greater  than  that  for  the  10  men 
paid  for  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  said  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  present  such 
figures  to  this  committee;  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  exact  amount 
turned  out  in  Wales,  and  therefore  I  could  not  make  a  comparison 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  didn't  you  state  that  the  story  was  not  com- 
plete, because  you  did  not  know  the  difference,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  favor  of  the  output  of  the  American  laborer? 
What  is  the  difference  in  what  the  manufacturer,  the  producer,  gets 
in  Wales  as  compared  with  what  the  manufacturer  or  producer  gets 
in  the  United  States  for  this  same  labor? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  those  fig- 
ures, and  I  have  already  stated  that  when  I  present  my  brief  I  will 
endeavor  to  cover  that  position  very  clearly  and  distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  stated  that  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  if  the  figures  are  obtainable  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tariff  at  present  is  practically 
a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not,  the  revenue  being  very  small?  I  am 
reierring  to  the  importation  of  these  sheets. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 
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Mr.  Randell,  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  present  they  can  only  bring 
them  in  to  be  used  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  the  producer 
in  this  country  has  practically  a  monopoly  all  over  the  balance  of 
the  United  States?     Isn't  that  a  facti 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  some  figures  covering  a  period  from  1904 
to  1907. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  could  you  not  answer  my  question  "yes"  or 
"no?" 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  answer  by  giving  those  figures. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  can  you  not  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no  ?  " 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  sav,  Mr.  Randell,  that  he  has  not  taken 
up  that  subject  yet,  and,  I  understand,  is  not  through  with  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Randell.  Oh,  I  thought  the  witness  was  through  with  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  am  not  through  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  complete  vour  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  fully  17,000  people  employed  directly  in 
the  tin-plate  factories  of  the  United  States,  receiving  $12,370,000  a 
year  in  wages  (year  estimated  at  2G0  working  days) ;  the  number  is 
still  larger  of  those  employed  in  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  ore  and 
coal  mines,  box  factories,  acid  works,  machine  shops,  and  minor  in- 
dustries engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  tin-plate  works,  and 
the  employment  of  all  these  would  be  seriously  curtailed  by  a  change 
of  duty  injurious  to  the  tin-plate  industry. 

British  tin  plates  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  customs  drawback  system  in 
the  United  States  works  out  in  practice,  the  British  consul  in  New 
York  supplies  figures  referring  to  the  tin-plate  imports  into  the 
United  States  during  the  four  years  1904-1907.  The  first  column 
shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  imported  and  paying  duty  and  the 
second  column  shows  the  weight  or  tin  plates  exported  with  benefit 
of  drawback. 


Year  ending  June  30- 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Year  ending  June  30- 

Imported. 

Pounds. 
120,841.000 
141.700.000 

Exported. 

1004 

1U06 

Pounds. 
161,410,000 

Pounds. 

iii,(>.\s.3:.2 

151. 077. 670 

1 

1906_:. 

1907 

1 

Pounds. 

120.4:m.34o 

102,712,030 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  which  was  imported  was  re- 
exported and  the  drawback  received  on  it?  Please  give  the  total  for 
the  four  years  . 

Mr.  Williams.  From  the  table  that  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  four  years  550,976,000  pounds  weight  of  imported  tin  plate 
paid  duty  and  486,504,197  pounds  were  reexported,  99  per  cent  of  the 
duty  being  refunded.  The  duty  on  tin  plates  under  the  tariff  being 
li  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  actually  paid  was  only  one-hundredth 
01  1^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  that  has  been 
received  by  the  committee  referring  to  you,  Mr.  Williams,  and  I 
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Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  all  done  there,  then,  by  the  men  that  you  quote  as 
paid  SO  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  give  the  entire  number  employed  here 
by  the  ton  and  there  by  the  ton,  and  all  together  they  perform  sim- 
ilar work  in  making  the  tin  plates? 

Mr.  Williams,  "ies,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  they  perform  the  same  work  or  just  similar 
work. 

Mr.  Williams.  Similar  work,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  same  amount 
of  work  is  done  by  the  men  in  Wales  that  is  done  by  the  men  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  admit  that  they  do  turn  out  a  larger  output 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  did  not  mention  that  in  your  summary  of  ex- 
pense of  computing  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  In  my  summary  I  did  not  give  the  cost  per  ton.  I 
stated  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  give  the  labor  by  the  ton. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  endeavoring  to  bring  to  this  committee  some 
information  bearing  on  the  relative  amount  of  wages  paid  in  Wales 
compared  with  the  amount  of  wages  paid  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  the  committee  to  understand  that,  don't  you 
think  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  output? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  10  men  paid  $20  a  day  would  produce  a  quantity 
represented  by  100,  and  10  men  paid  $15  a  day  would  produce  a  quan- 
tity represented  by  50,  or  one-half  of  100,  then  the  wage  for  the  10 
men  for  the  fifteen  days  would  be  greater  than  that  for  the  10  men 
paid  for  twenty  days. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  said  that  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  present  such 
figures  to  this  committee;  not  in  a  position  to  know  the  exact  amount 
turned  out  in  Wales,  and  therefore  I  could  not  make  a  comparison 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Randell.  WTiy  didn't  you  state  that  the  story  was  not  com- 
plete, because  you  did  not  know  the  difference,  but  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  favor  of  the  output  of  the  American  laborer? 
What  is  the  difference  in  what  the  manufacturer,  the  producer,  gets 
in  Wales  as  compared  with  what  the  manufacturer  or  producer  gets 
in  the  United  States  for  this  same  labor? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  say  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  those  fig- 
ures, and  I  have  already  stated  that  when  I  present  my  brief  I  wul 
endeavor  to  cover  that  position  very  clearly  and  distinctly. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  you  stated  that  you  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  if  the  figures  are  obtainable  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  tariff  at  present  is  practically 
a  prohibitive  tariff,  is  it  not,  the  revenue  being  very  small?  I  am 
referring  to  the  importation  of  these  sheets. 

Mr.  Whxiams.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  at  present  they  can  only  bring 
them  in  to  be  used  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  that  the  producer 
in  this  country  has  practically  a  monopoly  all  over  the  balance  of 
the  United  States?     Isn't  that  a  facti 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  some  figures  covering  a  period  from  1904 
to  1907. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  could  you  not  answer  my  question  "yes"  or 
"no?" 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  answer  by  giving  those  figures. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  can  you  not  answer  "  yes  "  or  "  no?  " 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Randell,  that  he  has  not  taken 
up  that  subject  yet,  and,  I  understand,  is  not  through  with  his  state- 
ment 

Mr.  Randell.  Oh,  I  thought  the  witness  was  through  with  his 
statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  am  not  through  yet. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  complete  vour  statement. 

Mr.  Williams.  Tliere  are  fully  17,000  people  employed  directly  in 
the  tin-plate  factories  of  the  United  States,  receiving  $12,370,000  a 
year  in  wages  (year  estimated  at  2G0  working  days) ;  the  number  is 
still  larger  of  those  employed  in  steel  works,  blast  furnaces,  ore  and 
coal  mines,  box  factories,  acid  works,  machine  shops,  and  minor  in- 
dustries engaged  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  tin-plate  works,  and 
the  employment  of  all  these  would  be  seriously  curtailed  by  a  change 
of  duty  injurious  to  the  tin-plate  industry. 

British  tin  plates  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  showing  how  the  customs  drawback  system  in 
the  United  States  works  out  in  practice,  the  British  consul  in  New 
York  supplies  figures  referring  to  the  tin-plate  imports  into  the 
United  States  during  the  four  years  1904-1907.  The  first  column 
shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  imported  and  paying  duty  and  the 
second  column  shows  the  weight  of  tin  plates  exported  with  benefit 
of  drawback. 


Tear  ending  June  80— 

Imported. 

Exported.  ^  Year  ending  June  30— 

Imported.  |  Exported. 

1904 

ll»6 

Pounds.    1     Pounds. 

12G.9.VJ.000     iii,c:rf<.a:.2     1906-*- 

161,410,000     161.077.870      1907 

Pounds.         PoHTtdg. 
120.841,000        120.4.V>.345 
141.700.UOO  •     102.712.030 

1                         1 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  that  which  was  imported  was  re- 
exported and  the  drawback  received  on  it?  Please  give  tlie  total  for 
the  four  years . 

Mr.  Williams.  From  the  table  that  I  have  given  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  the  four  years  550,976,000  pounds  weight  of  imported  tin  plate 
paid  duty  and  480,504,197  pounds  were  reexported,  99  per  cent  of  the 
duty  being  refunded.  The  duty  on  tin  plates  under  the  tariff  being 
li  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  actually  paid  was  only  one-hundredth 
01  li  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  that  has  been 
received  by  the  committee  referring  to  you,  Mr.  Williams,  and  I 
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want  to  read  it  to  you,  because  it  will  go  into  the  record,  and  I  think 
it  is  only  fair  that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  make  what- 
ever statement  in  regard  to  it  that  you  may  desire  to  make.  The 
letter  purports  to  come  from  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan  of  the  United 
States,  32C  Fourth  avenue,  room  56,  Shannon  Building,  Pittsburg, 
Pa,     LKeads:] 

The  United  Sons  of  Vulcan  of  the  United  States, 

Kooii  56  Shannon  Building.  326  Fourth  Avenue, 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Noveinber  26th,  1908, 
To  THE  Wats  St  Means  Ck)MMiTTEE, 

Washington,  D,  0. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We,  the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan,  the  only  organized  body  of  mm 
workers  In  the  Greater  Pittsburg  (with  the  exception  of  60  financial  sup- 
porters of  the  Amalgamated  Association)  can  not  allow  P.  J.  McArdle  and 
John  Williams,  officials  of  the  A.  A.,  to  abrogate  to  themselves  the  right  to 
miareprvHcnt  organized  mill  workers  of  this  great  Iron  center,  Pittsburg,  before 
your  honorable  body,  especially  in  advocacy  of  the  retention  of  a  high  protective 
tariff,  a  thing  that  they,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  endeavored  to  totally  destroy 
by  their  undivided  support  of  Sam,  Gompcrs  in  his  endeavor  to  elect  Bryan  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  ITnited  States,  a  man  whose  ambitions  were  and  are  to 
destroy  all  tariff  protection.  An  official  of  the  A.  A.  went  so  far  as  to  make 
stump  speeches  In  favor  of  Bryan  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  then  note  the  incon- 
sistency of  his  copartners  delegating  to  themselves  the  authority  to  represent 
mill  workers  before  your  honorable  body  with  whom  they  have  no  connection 
whatsoever,  and  it  they  are  not  self-appointed  they  must  be  in  the  employ  of 
manufacturers.  It  Is  true  It  still  has  a  standing  in  some  western  mills,  where 
the  euu)loyees  are  l)eing  compelled  against  their  will  to  support  these  presump- 
tuous labor  leaders. 

From  your  humble  servants, 
[SEAL.]  Jos.  M.  Moreland,  President. 

Henry  McNally,  Vicc-Presidei, 
Michael  McCunb,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
John  L.  Williams,  Trustee. 

That  will  be  placed  in  the  record,  and  in  connection  with  it  any 
statement  you  may  desire  to  make  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
reading  the  document,  and  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Against  what? 

Mr.  Williams.  Against  the  charges  that  were  contained  in  that 
communication,  that  we  are  in  the  employ  of  the  manufacturers  in 
coming  here  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  men  that  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Amalgamated  Association. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  organization  referred  to  is 
an  organization  that  is  being 'formed,  and  which  has  become  dissat- 
isfied on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  representatives  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Association  have  endeavored  to  do  their  business  on  a  business 
basis.  They  are  being  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
year  after  year  endeavored  to  do  business  with  the  manufacturers  on 
a  conservative  basis,  and  have  endeavored,  so  far  as  we  possibly 
could,  to  do  the  very  best,  not  alone  for  the  ttien  that  are  working  for 
us,  but  for  the  general  condition  of  the  iron  and  steel  workers  of  the 
country.  These  men  have  become  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  receiving  a  larger  amount  of  wages  than  they  are 
receiving  to-day,  with  the  result  that  they  have  broken  away  from 
our  organization,  and  are,  in  round  numbers,  not  more  than  hOOO 
members  on  the  outside.  They  control  practicallv  nothing.  They 
say  they  control  all  the  mills  in  the  city  of  PittsDurg.    They  have 
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a  semblance  of  organization  in  some  of  the  mills  there,  but  the 
outside  number  of  men  who  belong  to  that  organization,  which  I  want 
to  say  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  rump  organization — they  do  not 
control  more  than  1,000  men  all  told.  So  far  as  the  iron  interests  of 
the  country  are  concerned,  the  Amalgamated  Association  controls  at 
least  85  or  90  per  cent  of  the  iron  mills  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Not  to  take  up  too  much  time  talking  about  that 
organization,  is  it  true  that  you  appear  at  the  instance  of  the  manu- 
facturers, or  in  their  interests 

Mr.  Williams.  Positivelj  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  another  charge  contained  in  the  letter 
which  I  will  call  your  attention  to,  and  as  some  of  my  friends  upon 
the  committee  have  touched  upon  that  subject  which  seems  to  be  near- 
est to  them,  I  will  ask  if,  in  the  last  campaign,  you  supported  Bryan? 

Mr.  Williams.  To  be  candid,  I  want  to  say  that  T  voted  for  Bryan. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  in  regard  to  any  personal 
matters  in  that  communication,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  you 
desire  to  speak  of?  If  so,  you  may  make  your  explanation.  I  would 
not  spend  too  much  time  on  the  other  organization,  as  we  do  not 
wish  to  so  into  the  question  as  to  which  organization  has  the  greater 
membersnip.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  that  I  only  wished  to  bring 
this  question  to  your  attention  so  that  you  might  put  in  the  record 
any  explanation  you  might  wish  to  make  in  connection  with  the 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  an  unfair  position  to  place  me  in  as  a 
witness,  and  I  want  an  opportunity  to  deiend  my  position. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  given  us  statistics  with  respect  to  the  tin 
plate  that  was  exported;  first  imported  and  then  exported,  the 
actual  duty  paid  bemg  only  one-hundredth  of  IJ  cents.  If  I  under- 
stood your  position  it  is  that  if  this  rebate  clause  should  not  exist  in 
the  tariff  law  the  American  workingman  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  that  tin  plate  that  is  first  imported  and  then  exported 
and  manufactured.    Is  that  your  position? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  my  position. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  in  regard  to  that  whether,  before 
that  rebate  was  incorporated  into  the  law,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
did  not  buy  tin  plate  and  make  it  up  in  cans  and  send  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  do  that,  or  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  the  Standard  Oil  Company  largely  uses 
reexported  tin;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Before  this  drawback  was  incorporated  into  the 
law,  did  they  not  send  oil  abroad  in  their  own  tank  vessels,  carry  it 
abroad,  and  use  that  foreign  tin  plate? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  has  not  affected  your  industry  in  the 
least,  but  has  given  employment  to  people  who  make  the  tin  up  into 
tin  cans  in  this  country.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  correct.  It  has  affected  us.  We 
are  endeavoring  to  show  that  in  the  past  six  years  the  American 
workingnicn  have  lost  over  7,000,000  boxes  by  not  securing  that  trade. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  it  affect  them  when  they  did  not  buy  it  of 
the  American  mills  before  that  time?  This  whole  thing  was  done  by 
the  Standard  Oil  Company,  practically.    They  did  not  buy  any  of  it 
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from  the  American  tin-plate  mills  before  that  time — that  is,  before 
there  was  a  rebate? 

Mr.  Williams.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  they  did  not  buy  it,  we 
consider  that,  as  American  workmgmen,  we  are  entitled  to  that  busi- 
ness which  is  done  by  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  But  suppose  they  do  not  buy  it  here;  suppose  they 
buy  it  abroad? 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  expect  them  to  buy  tin  plate  here  if  they  can  get  it  cheaper 
elsewhere. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  do  not,  so  that  it  would  not  aid  you 
to  get  a  repeal  of  the  clause,  and  it  would  deprive  the  few  working- 
men  that  they  employ  in  making  up  tin  cans  m  the  United  States  of 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course  I  can  not  see  it  in  the  same  light  as  you 
do.  I  feel  that  the  obligation  that  this  drawback  imposes  means  a 
good  deal  to  the  American  workingmen,  and  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  the  number  of  mills  it  would  run  and  the  number  of  men  it 
would  give  employment  to  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  think  you  are  stating  what  you  want,  and 
that  your  wants  are  not  strictly  based  upon  the  facts. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  addition,  you  have  given  the  different  industries 
that  do  this  importing  and  exporting  business — the  oil  produr^rs, 
tobacco  manufacturers,  the  packers  of  various  kinds,  and  the  fruit 
canners — ^y^ou  have  given  a  list  of  all  of  those,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  through  with  your  paper? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  several  questions.  To  begin  with, 
you  can  not  segregate  this  tin-plate  business  from  everything  else. 
Arc  you  in  favor  of  abolishing  this  drawback  system  as  to  everything 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Whxiams.  Mr.  Clark,  in  answer  to  that  question,  I  want  to 
sav  that  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  other  things  that  you  have  in 
mind,  and  I  want  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  tin  business  is  concerned, 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  abrogation  of  this  drawback. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  you  are  more  familiar  with  the  tin  business, 
but  isn't  it  true  that  if  the  American  manufacturing  interests  gener- 
ally shall  grow  and  flourish  in  the  United  States,  that  they  must  turn 
their  attention  more  largely  to  exports  than  they  have  been  doing? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  is  impossible,  Mr.  Clark,  under  the  condi- 
tions existing,  to  export  anything.  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
the  Amalgamated  Association  entered  into  an  agreement  to  give  25 
per  cent  of  their  wages  to  get  this  export  trade. 

Mr.  (^LARK.  The  other  question  was,  If  this  drawback  system,  so 
far  as  the  tariff  system  is  concerned,  prevails — and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  imniinent  danger  of  its  being  abolished  right  away — 
as  long  as  it  prevails,  is  not  the  system  a  great  aid  to  our  export 
trade,  not  to  tin  plate  especiallv,  but  to  everything  else? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  but  I  Iiave  endeavored  to  show  in  my  state- 
ment, Mr.  Clark,  that  the  extra  cost  in  making  this  plate  here  would 
be  so  small  that  it  would  not  appreciably  affect  the  export  trade? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  the  same  thing  that  turns  up  all  the  time. 
The  particular  instance  is  small,  but  the  aggregate  is  very  large. 
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Can   the  American  tin-plate   maker   with   present   facilities   make 
enough  tin  plate  to  supply  the  American  market? 

•  Mr.  Wiu.iAMS.  We  haven't  enough  domestic  plate  at  present  to 
keep  the  mills  in  full  operation  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  need  the  export  trade,  then,  to  help  you 
out? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  get  it  if  the  drawback  agreement  is  abro- 
gated; we  will  make  the  plate  here,  estimated  at  about  1,500,000 
boxes  per  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  would  not  have  any  place  to  sell  it ;  it  would 
not  do  you  any  good  to  make  tin  plate  and  then  not  be  able  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  We  would  have  some  place  to  sell  it.  I  do  not 
believe  the  extra  cost  would  be  so  much  or  that  it  would  aflFect  the 
export  trade  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  made  any  investigation  to  find  out,  con- 
sidering the  aggregate  number  of  tin-plate  workers  that  it  takes  to 
rnake  a  ton  of  tin  plate,  whether  in  Wales  they  can  make  a  ton  of 
tin  plate  cheaper  than  they  can  in  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing this  diflFerential  in  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  cost  is  concerned  that 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to 'give  figures.  I  understand  that  the  tin-plate 
manufacturers  intend  to  file  a  brief  with  the  committee  upon  that 
subject,  and  they  are-in  a  position  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  the  cost  of  living  to  the  laborer 
or  employee  of  these  mills  in  Wales,  living  in  the  same  style  that  the 
American  laborer  does,  is  less  than  that  oi  the  American? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  I  think  he  lives  for  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  how  much  cheaper,  living  in  the  same  style? 
And  I  would  not  diminish  the  style  of  your  living  a  particle  if  I 
could. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  John  Hodge,  who 
is  a  member  of  Parliament  representing  one  of  the  districts  in  the 
north  of  England,  relative  to  the  cost  of  living  in  Great  Britain 
compared  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United  States,  which  I  think 
will  answer  your  question;  and  with  the  privilege  of  the  Chair  I  will 
read  the  communication. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  He  says : 

In  making  comparisons  as  betweon  the  value  of  earnings  In  this  country  and 
the  United  States,  cost  of  house  rent  and  living  have,  of  course,  to  be  considered. 
I  might  say  that  we  have  built  a  fairly  large  number  of  houses  for  our  mem- 
bers, and  the  rents  vary  from  5  shillings  to  8  shillings  6  pence  per  week. 

And  I  might  say  that  5  shillings  would  be  $1.20  of  our  money,  and 
8  shillings  6  pence  would  be  about  $2.04  of  our  money. 

The  houses  consist  of  a  kitchen,  two  sitting  rooms,  coalhousc,  washhouse, 
and  other  offices  in  the  basement,  and  upstairs  three  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom 
in  the  dearer  houses,  but  in  tlie  cheaper  ones  the  bath  is  fixed  below  in  an 
Inclosed  place  in  the  kitchen  generally.  There  is  a  small  garden  to  each  house 
and  the  differences  in  the  rents  is  due  to  some  extent  to  the  size  of  ihe  rooms 
and  also  to  the  difference  between  the  house  rents  in  the  localities  where  tlie 
buildings  are  situated.  I  think  a  good  indication  of  the  cost  of  living  is  to  be 
found  in  the  amount  charged  to  a  single  workman,  and  I  might  say  that  the 
amount  charged  to  a  skilled  single  workman  in  our  trade  for  board  and  lodgings 
averages  about  14  shillings,  or  $3.36,  i)er  week.  I  mention  these  matters  so  as  to 
give  you  some  little  indication  In  making  a  comi)arison  between  cost  of  rent 
and  living  to  an  American  workingman  as  against  what  it  costs  similar  work- 
ingmen  here. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  Why,  Mr.  Clark,  I  want  to  say  that  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  and  in  all  large  industrial  establishments^  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  workingmen  to  get  such  a  house  as  is  referred  to  in 
this  communication  anywhere  at  a  rent  below  from  $20  to  $25  a  month. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  You  have  stated 
very  elaborately  there,  and  have  given  the  figures,  about  the  higher 
wages  paid  in  America.  I  was  trymg  to  find  out  how  much  would  the 
cheaper  living  in  Wales  leave  the  Welshman  who  would  have  small 
wages  even,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  than  our  workingmen  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  iniormation. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  that  it  would  cost  you  $25  a  month  for  rent, 
while  it  would  cost  the  Welshman  but  $4.80  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  whether  his  table 
costs  as  much  there  as  it  does  here  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  the  only  information  I  have,  Mr.  Clark,  and 
I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  the  price  of  board  for  a  single  man 
in  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Williams.  T  do  not  know.  I  have  never  boarded,  and  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  iniormation  along  that  line! 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  been  in  Wales  yourself? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  T  was  born  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  comparative  standard  of  living  be- 
tween the  Welsh  workers  and  the  workers  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  been  in  this  country  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  I  was  young  when  I  left  Wales,  but  the  standard  of  living 
I  do  not  suppose  is  very  much  diflFerent.  Of  course,  I  believe  that  we 
live  higher  in  the  United  States  than  they  do  there.  I  think  that 
everything  they  have  in  Wales  is  good  and  substantial,  but  they  do 
not  get  as  many  delicacies  as  we  have  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  it  that  you  saw  the  people  in  the 
Welsh  mines;  when  did  you  live  there? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  lived  there  eighteen  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  know  what  the  standard  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  entire  competition  in  the  tin-plate  industry 
is  between  Wales  and  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Williams.  I  notice  by  the  statistics  that  there  has  been  some 
imported  from  Germany  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman.  But  practically  all  of  the  tin  plate  in  the  world  is 
made  in  the  United  States  and  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  Practicality  so. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  left  there  it  was  practically  all 
made  in  Wales? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  tin-plate  industry  was  prospering  there 
at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Isn't  it  your  understanding  that  they  have  not 
prospered  since  we  have  been  making  so  much  here  and  taking  your 
market,  because  they  have  lost  this  market? 
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Mr.  W1U.IAM8.  I  want  to  say  that  while  our  mills  have  been  lying 
idle  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  year  the  Welsh  mills  have 
been  running  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Please  gp  back  to  the  year  before  that  in  making 
your  comparison. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  will  say  that  for  the  past  four  years  the  Welsh 
mills  have  been  running  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  Chairman.  Then  our  mills  have  had  no  effect  upon 'them  at 
all ;  the  loss  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  has  had  no  effect  upon 
them? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  not  any  effect  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  world's  consumption  of 
tin  plate  is  consumed  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  About  three-quarters? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  can  rent  a 
6-room  house  in  Wales  for  $4.80  per  month  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  tnis  letter  states. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Are  those  houses  owned  by  the  mills? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  generally,  I  believe;  I  think  they  are  owned 
by  private  individuals. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  do  you  suppose  a  house  like  that  could  be 
built  for? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  suppose  a  house  of  that  kind  could  be  built  there 
very  much  cheaper  than  in  this  country.  I  think  in  Wales  it  could" 
be  built  for  $1,500. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  what  return  the  owner  of 
that  house  would  get  on  his  money.  According  to  your  figures  he 
would  get  $52  a  year  rent,  and  the  house  would  cost,  say,  $1,500. 
What  would  the  land  upon  which  that,  house  stands  cost? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  buy  the  land  outright 
there,  but  get  it  upon  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  or  something  like 
that. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Would  that  house  be  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Williams.  Practically  so.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  very 
much  about  it,  and  I  would  not  be  able  to  give  any  definite  informa- 
tion along  that  line. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Roughly  speaking,  you  say  that  the  house  would 
cost  about  $1,500,  and  the  land  would  probably  be  worth  as  much 
as  the  house,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  it  would ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  That  is  $3,000.  He  would  have  a  return  of  $52 
a  year  on  a  $3,000  investment.  What  percentage  would  that  be  after 
allowing  for  taxes  and  repairs? 

Mr.  W1L1.1AMS.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  If  you  take  probably  half  of  that  gross  rental  for 
taxes  and  repairs,  that  would  leave  you  $25  a  year,  or  about  that. 
That  would  make  a  return  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  suggest  as  the  rate  of  duty  on  tin 
plate;  how  much  would  you  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  would  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  I  am  not  in 
position  to  say,  but  I  should  say  that  the  rate  of  duty  should  be  the 
oifferentiar  in  the  cost  of  production  in  making  tm  plate  in  the 
foreign  countries  compared  with  the  cost  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Chaibman.  You  have  not  worked  that  out? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  work  it  out  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the  information. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  it  ought  to  be  re- 
duced or  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  merely  say  that  I  believe  that  the  duty  should  be 
the  differential  in  the  cost  in  making  plate  abroad  compared  with 
the  plate  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  duty  represents 
the  differential  between  the  cost  here  and  abroad,  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir.  There  are  manufacturers  who  will  appear 
before  you  who  will  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Mr.  Williams,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  write  to 
that  member  of  Parliament  and  ask  him  to  let  us  know  what  class 
of  Englishmen  are  willing  to  take  four-fifths  of  1  per  cent  as  their 
return  upon  their  investments  in  real  estate  and  buildings?  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  that.  That  is  the  net  return  on  this  class 
of  buildings  that  you  referred  to. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  also  how  much  money  they  have  to  let  out  at 
that  rate. 

Mr.  Williams.  Of  course  I  haven't  any  definite  information.  The 
information  I  gave  you  is  that  which  comes  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  Longworth.  But  you  offer  that  as  evidence  as  to  the  cost  of 
living  in  the  place  to  which  you  referred? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Williams:  If  a 
tariff  is  levied  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  laboring  men,  then  the 
laboring  men  ought  to  get  all  of  the  tariff,  ought  they  not^ 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  should  anybody  else  on  earth  get  a  particle  of 
it  if  it  is  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  laborer  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Everybody  would  get  the  benefit  of  it,  Mr.  Clark, 
in  the  event  we  got  the  plate  I  referred  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  out  I  am  asking  you  a  different  question.  If 
a  certain  tariff  is  levied  in  the  name  of  labor,  why  should  not  labor 
get  all  of  that  tariff? 

Mr.  Williams.  There  are  other  people  that  are  affected,  Mr. 
Clark,  in  getting  some  of  the  profit  in  tin  plate. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  there  are,  lots  of  them,  but  what  I  am  asking 
you  is  a  plain  simple  question:  If  any  given  tariff  is  levied  in  the 
name  of  labor — and  that  is  what  it  is — then  the  labor  ought  to  get 
all  of  that  tariff,  ought  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  don't  understand  that  that  tariff  is  set  for  labor 
alone.  If  I  understand  a  tariff  rate,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  American  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  every  man  who  comes  in  here  and  testifies 
testifies  that  he  has  got  to  have  a  tariff  in  order  to  pay  wages.  I  say 
that  if  he  pays  wages  out  of  the  tariff  that  tlie  wage-earner  ought 
to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Williams,  the  protective  tariff  has  en- 
abled you  to  work  in  a  tin-plate  mill,  and  you  would  not  have  had 
employment  there  if  the  mill  had  not  been  erected. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  takes  money  to  erect  a  mill;  it  takes  capital  to 
own  it  and  to  run  it,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  earnings 
upon  the  capital  between  this  country  and  abroad,  people  who  are 
capitalists  will  not  put  money  in  tin-plate  mills  unless  they  can  make 
up  that  difference,  will  they? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  in  order  to  give  any  benefit  to  labor  you 
must  first  have  the  capital  invested  in  the  tin-plate  mills,  is  that 
not  so? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  has  been  invested  to  such  an  extent  in  our  coun- 
try, Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  total  number  of  mills  erected  are  larger 
and  more  in  number  than  it  requires  to  make  the  domestic  plate  of 
the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  correct.  You  do  not  expect  that  the 
people  who  own  this  capital  here  are  so  full  of  philanthropy  that 
they  will  build  mills  simply  for  the  profits  of  the  workingmen  exclu- 
sively, do  you  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Most  assuredly  not. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  capital  has  got  to  have  enough  differential 
duty  to  pay  the  cost  of  capital  here  and  abroad,  has  it  not?  Do 
you  not  know  that?    If  not,  say  so. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  statement  in  the  chairman's  (question  is  cor- 
rect, then  the  tariff  is  levied  to  put  up  the  rates  of  interest  in  this 
country  to  the  money  lender  as  well  as  to  pay  higher  wages.  That 
is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  be  formed  from  his  question. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Chairman.  The  rate  of  interest  in  this  country  is  regulated, 
at  least  it  depends  a  good  deal,  upon  rates  of  interest  upon  farm  mort- 
gages in  the  West,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  answer  those  questions, 
because  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is  cetting  in  to  where  you  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  you  thought  that  the  duty  levied 
on  tin  plate  should  be  the  differential  between  the  cost  abroad  and 
the  cost  here. 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  as  you  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  I 
suppose  you  indorsed  the  Democratic  platform  on  these  questions? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  did  not  indorse  the  Democratic  platform  in  its 
entirety.    [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Do  not  ask  that  same  question  of  Mr.  Underwood. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  not  testifying. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  want  to  be  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Williams,  is  this :  If 
we  take  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  tin  plate  in  Wales,  which  is 
the  principal  market,  and  add  to  that  the  cost  of  transporting  the 
product  to  New  York  City,  which  is  the  cheapest  point  to  bring  it 
into  in  this  country,  and  then  take  the  cost  of  manufacturing  tin  plate 
in  the  United  States,  the  actual  cost,  including  all  the  labor  cost  that 
you  have  given,  then,  if  the  cost  of  the  product  in  the  United  States 
IS  higher  than  the  cost  of  the  product  in  Wales  with  the  freight  added, 
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and  deduct  one  from  the  other  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  how  much 
the  cost  product  is  neater  in  the  United  States  than  the  cost  product 
of  Wales  with  the  freight  added,  and  fix  a  tariff  at  that  rate,  you  say 
that  that  is  a  fair  and  equitable  tariff? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes.  .  I  said  this,  that  the  differential  of  cost  in 
Wales  compared  with  the  differential  of  cost  of  making  plate  in  the 
United  States — or,  in  other  words,  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  make 
the  export  trade  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  to  give  you  equal  competition  in 
the  American  market. 

Mr.  Williams.  To  give  us  an  opportunity  of  making  that  plato 
here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  ask  for  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  know  what  the  duty  should  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  ask  for  more? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  ask  that  we  be  given  conditions  under  which  we 
can  make  the  reexported  trade — that  which  is  now  being  made  in 
Wales — in  the  American  mills  by  the  American  workingmen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  that  the  American  mills  could  com- 
pete with  the  mills  in  Wales  on  a  free-trade  basis? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  American 
production  of  tin  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  the  American 
tin-plate  manufacturers  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  fix  the  differential  in  duty  on  the  basis  that 
you  state,  the  difference  in  cost  in  Wales  and  the  cost  of  the  American 
production,  do  vou  think  that  that  would  enable  you  to  control  your 
business  and  a  larffe  portion  of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  answering  that  question  I  desire  to  say  again 
that  what  we  desire  is  that  we  be  given  an  opportunity  of  working 
this  plate  in  our  own  country ;  and  I  have  stated  that  I  believe  the 
duty  would  be  the  differential,  and  I  can  not  say  anything  further. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  In  other  words,  that  is 
an  absolutely  prohibitive  duty.  But  you  do  not  stand  for  that  propo- 
sition, do  you? 
iNo  response.] 
fr.  Cockran.  The  figures  you  have  given  here,  as  to  the  cost  of 
producing  this  commodity  in  America  as  compared  with  the  cost 
m  Wales,  would  indicate  a  very  decided  inferiority  in  productive 
capacity  of  the  American  laborer. 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  not  necessarilv  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  it  would  cost  so  much  more  per  ton,  as  you  have 
given  here 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  have  already  stated,  in  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  that  have  been  asked  me  relative  to  the  amount 
of  output  of  the  American  mills  compared  with  the  output  of  the 
mills  in  Wales,  that  I  will  endeavor  to  get  that  information  for  you, 
and  when  you  get  that  information  you  will  find  that  the  larger 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  American  mills  are  able  to  turn  out 
a  larger  output. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  The  Ameri- 
can laborer  is  capable  of  a  larger  output  than  the  foreign  laborer? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  in  making  any  kind  of  a  comparison  or  fix- 
ing the  relative  rates  of  wages  the  statements  are  more  or  less  mis- 
leading. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  got  all  the  data  I  could  on  the  matter.  I  stated 
that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  get  the  cost.  I  present  these  figures  in 
evidence  at  this  time,  and  if  you  are  in  a  position  to  get  the  cost  of 
production  in  Wales,  then  these  figures  will  be  invaluable  to  you  in 
.comparison. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  see  that  if  a  man  producing  steel,  or  any 
other  commodity,  could  produce  twice  as  mucn  as  another,  and  if  he 
were  to  pay  twice  as  much  wage,  there  would  be  more  profit  accruing 
to  the  man  that  paid  the  high  wages  to  labor  than  the  man  who  paid 
the  low  wages? 

Mr.  Williams.  So  far  as  the  American  workingmen  is  concerned, 
they  can  hold  their  own  with  anv  workingmen  in  the  world.  They 
are  as  efficient  as  any  in  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  are  more  efficient,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Williams,  is  there  any  considerable  percentage  of 
men  laboring  in  the  American  tin  mills  who  are  not  American  citi- 
zens-^neither  naturalized  or  native? 

Mr.  Williams.  Why,  I  believe  the  largest  number  of  employees  in 
the  American  tin  mills  are  American  citizens.  I  would  be  safe  in 
asserting  that  85  per  cent,  possibly,  of  all  men  working  in  the  Amer- 
ican tin  mills,  who  came  from  the  other  side,  are  American  citizens. 
I  think  they  come  here  with  a  desire  to  become  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  of  your  business.  Do  any  of  them  come 
here  with  simply  a  desire  to  work  a  while  and  then  go  back?  You 
know  that  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  went  back  recently,  and 
what  I  was  trying  to  get  at  was  whether  any  large  percentage  of  that 
kind  of  men  were  employed  in  the  tin  mills? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  do  not  believe  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  men 
who  come  over  from  Wales  ever  go  back.  They  come  here  to  stay 
here.  They  make  this  country  their  home,  and  they  become  citizens 
of  the  country  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  I  consider 
that  the  immigration  that  has  come  from  Wales  is  about  as  intelli- 
gent as  that  ftom  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do,  too.  Most  of  the  workmen  in  the  tin-plate  mills 
of  the  United  States  are  Welshmen,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  later  years  quite  a  number  of  Americans  are 
going  into  the  business.  When  the  tin-plate  industry  first  started 
the  workmen  were  largely  composed  of  men  from  Wales,  but  in  re- 
cent years  I  do  not  suppose  that  one-half  of  the  people  employed  in 
the  American  mills  are  people  of  Welsh  nationality. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  say  that  you  voted  for  Bryan  this  year.  Are 
you  going  to  do  it  again  ?     [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Williams.  Well,  no;  I  think 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  like  to  come  back  to  this  question  of  efficiency. 
Yon  say  that  the  American  workingman  can  do  anything  any  work- 
ingman  in  the  world  can  do.  Can  he  compete  with  any  workman  in 
the  world? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  five  extra  men  per 
ton  over  here  on  your  tonnage  work? 
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Mr.  Williams.  There  is  an  entirely  different  method  of  working, 
Mr.  Griggs,  and  I  have  already  answered  that  question  in  this, way, 
that  we  turn  out  a  larger  output  in  the  American  mills,  and  the^se 
figures  will  be  submitted  in  a  brief  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  going  to  show  that  in  the  brief? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  will  endeavor  to  show  that  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Grigos.  As  I  understand  your  position  in  this  matter,  you 
want  the  drawback  done  away  with? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes;  the  drawback  abrogated,  and  protection  for 
tin-plate  industries. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  done  with  the  tin  that  is  imported  into 
this  country  and  then  exported? 

Mr.  Williams.  I  have  already  stated  it  is  used  for  reexportation  in 
connection  with  oil,  fish,  fruit,  and  other  products. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  manufactured  over  here,  is  it  not,  after  it  has 
come  in  here? 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  when  it  comes  into  this  country  it  is  really  a 
finished  product. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  comes  in  as  sheet  tin  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  As  tin  plate.  All  they  do  after  it  comes  in  here  is 
to  make  it  into  a  receptacle  to  take  the  American  product  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  does  not  that  give  employment  to  American 
labor? 

Mr.  WiiJ^iAMS.  Yes;  most  assuredly.  But  what  I  advocate  would 
not  take  away  the  employment  of  American  labor  if  that  was  done. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  simply  want  to  get  more  employment  for 
more  American  laborers,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  what  I  want;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  I  understood  your  statement  correctly,  there  are 
about  486,000,000  pounds  exported  and  about  551,000,000  pounds  im- 
ported. That  leaves  a  very  small  difference  so  far  as  the  straight 
tin  is  concerned.  Does  that  leave  you  any  control  of  the  American 
market? 

Mr.  Williams.  Not  absolutely.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  importations  and  exportations  in  that  case  would  simply 
mean  that  that  amount  of  tin,  if  it  stayed  here,  would  be  practically 
special  orders  or  a  special  grade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Supppose  the  drawback  was  done  away  with,  that 
difference  between  486,000,000,  in  round  numbers,  and  551,000,000 
pounds  would  come  in  any  way,  so  that  the  drawback  would  not 
affect  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  so  small. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  does  not  affect  that  trade  at  all? 

Mr.  Williams.  It  is  very,  very  small.  • 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  does  that  drawback  affect  you  other  than  requir- 
ing these  people  who  make  cans  to  buy  their  tin  in  this  country.  Is 
that  all?        " 

Mr.  Williams.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  imported  to-day  and  exported  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  propose  to  export  tin  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  We  would  export  it  if  we  were  in  a  position  to  do 
so,  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  export  tin  at  the  present  prices? 
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Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Could  you  export  tin  at  the  cost  that  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  country  now? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  the  drawback  were  done  away  with,  how  would. you 
be  able  to  export  it? 

Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Griggs^  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  in  my 
statement  already  made  that  in  order  to  get  a  share  of  this  reexport- 
ing  business,  that  the  association  of  which  I  am  an  official,  tooK  off 
25  per  cent  of  their  wages  in  order  to  try  to  get  this  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  that  they  accepted  wages  at  25  per  cent 
less  in  order  to  sell  to  the  foreigners  rather  than  the  home  folks? 

Mr.  Williams.  Why,  no. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  vou  mean  by  that  25  per  cent  less,  then  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  In  order  to  enable  the  manufacturer  to  get  this  re- 
export trade,  not  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Isn't  that  what  export  means,  to  go  out  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  willing  to  accept  25  per  cent 
less  wages  on  that  part  of  the  product? 

Mr.  Williams.  Yes,  sir;  in  order  to  compete  with  the  foreign 
manufacturers. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  willing  to  accept  25  per  cent  less  in  order  to  be 
able  to  sell  to  a  foreigner? 

Mr.  Williams.  No,  sir;  I  do  not* want  to  get  confused  in  the  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand  his  meaning  to  be  that  the  acceptance 
of  25  per  cent  less  wages  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  manu- 
facturer, and  in  no  way  a  benefit  to  the  foreign  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  as  I  understood  it,  ana  that  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing^ to  ffot  at.    Did  Mr.  Dalzell  state  that  correctly? 

Air.  Williams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  willing  to  work  for  25  per  cent  less  for 
the  foreigner  than  for  the  American  ? 

Mr.  \\  iLLiAMS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  all  American  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  foreigner  gets  the  benefit  of  the  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Williams.  No;  the  American  manufacturer  gets  the  benefit 
of  the  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  American  manufacturer  in  order  to  be  able  to 
sell  goods  to  a  foreigner  gets  his  labor  for  25  per  cent  less  for  that 
particular  work? 

Mr.  Williams.  This  is  the  point:  When  this  plate  is  imported  into 
this  country  and  then  sent  out  again,  it  is  what  we  call  reexported 
plate.  What  we  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  mills  and  the 
American  workingmen  is  this,  to  make  the  plate  that  is  now  used 
for  reexport  purposes.  Under  the  present  conditions,  in  order  that 
we  can  get  even  a  small  part  of  that  trade,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sarv'  that  the  association  of  which  I  am  an  official  should  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  American  tin-plate  manufacturers,  agreeing 
to  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  from  the  regular  schedule  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  order  to  stand  our  part  of  the  share  between  the  cost  of  the 
American  tin  and  the  Welsh  tin. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  exactly  what  I  wanted  to  get,  and  that  is  all. 
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WAGES. 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  December  1, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee , 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sm:  I  inclosed  under  separate  cover  brief  from  officials  of 
the  Amalj^amated  Association  of  Iron,  Steel,  and  Tin  Workers,  but 
omitted  tne  inclosure  contained  herein,  which  is  a  scale  of  prices  paid 
at  the  present  time  in  the  tin-plate  mills  in  Wales.  At  tearing  on 
Novemoer  27  I  agreed  to  turn  over  same  for  information  of  committee. 
Yours,  truly, 

John  Williams, 
Secretary- TreOfSurer. 


The  Welsh  Plate  and  Sheet  Manufacturers*  Association  list  of  wages  to  remain  in  force 
until  the  30th  of  June,  1906, 

TIN-PLATE   MILLS. 
[Per  dozen   boxes.] 

S.   d. 

Rollers 3  5 

Doublers 2  9 

Fumacers 2  7 

Behinders 1  5 

Shearers 1  1 

A  box  of  plates  means  a  basis  of  14  by  10  inches,  225  sheets,  weighing  110  pouLds 
in  mills.    Area,  31,500  inches.    Allowance  for  waste  to  be  2  per  cent. 
Gains  to  be  paid  on  all  plates  above  140  pounds  per  box  in  mills  and  tin  house. 
Mill  furnaces  to  be  relignted  by  employers  after  slippages  for  repairs  or  holidays. 
Tin-plate  sizes  are  up  to  and  including  54  by  28  inches. 

For  shearing  small  squares: 

9  inches  and  under  10  inches 10  per  cent  extra. 

8  inches  and  under  9  inches 15  per  cent  extra. 

7  inches  and  under  8  inches 20  per  cent  extra. 

Under  7  inches 25  per  cent  extra. 

A  btmdler  to  be  provided  for  each  shearer  in  tin-plate  mills. 

Openers,  6s.  3d.  per  100  boxes,  with  9d.  extra  if  outside  sheets  are  thrown  out. 

Payment  to  be  made  on  area  of  31.500  inches  on  all  tin-plate  sizes.  In  the  event  of 
plates  being  drawn  light,  due  to  faulty  workmanship,  workmen  may  be  penalized  by 
the  addition  of  sheets  to  make  up  weight. 

That  2  per  cent  margin  be  allowed.  Gains  to  be  made  up  weekly.  Anything  over 
half  a  box  to  be  paid  for  as  a  box. 

The  following  to  be  the  minimum  weights  of  bars  supplied  to  the  mills: 


Tin  house 
weights. 

Weight 
per  foot 

Widths. 

C  20x14 

Xte. 

106 
105 
10» 
95 
90 
85 
80 
110 
110 

16  0 

15  8 
14    12 

14  0 

17  6 

16  8 

15  8 

16  12 
15    12 

ClMzM 

C18|xl4 
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Workmen  to  follow  machinery  consistent  with  efficiency  of  the  same,  and  careful 
regulation  of  orders  being  determined  for  individual  works,  and  that  the  men  be 
instructed  to  utilise  the  mil  period  of  time  of  each  turn  ana  the  machinery  in  use. 
In  case  of  dispute  at  any  works,  a  committee  of  three  masters  and  three  men  shall 
visit  such  works  wdd  report  to  the  conciliation  board  for  settlement. 

That  in  the  event  of  breakdown  from  any  cause  in  the  mill,  the  men  employed 
ahall  not  be  expected  to  remain  more  than  a  reasonable  time. 

Changing  rolls. — When  broken  or  damaged  during  work: 

Up  to  and  including  30  inches,  8s.  per  pair  or  4s.  per  roll. 

Up  to  and  including  32  inches,  8s.  od.  per  pair  or  4s.  3d.  per  roll. 

Up  to  and  including  34  inches,  9s.  per  pair  or  4b.  6d.  per  roll. 

If  chai^ged  on  Saturdays,  which  means  after  completion  of  week's  work: 

Up  to  and  including  30  inches,  9s.  per  pair  or  4s.  6d.  per  roll. 

Up  to  and  including  32  inches,  9s.  6d.  per  pair  or  4s.  9d.  per  roll. 

Up  to  and  including  34  inches,  lOs.  per  pair  or  5s.  per  roll. 

Changing  standards. — Rollers,  doubters,  and  furnace  men,  6d.  per  hour;  behindezB, 
4^.  per  hour. 

Changing  leading  boxes. — Where  there  is  no  intermediate  spindle  between  lead- 
ing spindle  and  roUs,  3s. 

Changing  screw  pin,  Is.;  changing  screw  pin  and  box,  2s.  6d. 

Changing  carriages  or  riders,  Is.;  top  brass,  Is.;  bottom  brass,  2s.  each. 

Changing  coupling  boxes  and  spindles.  Is. 

The  above  rates  for  changing  rolls,  castings,  etc.,  to  apply  at  works  of  4  mills  and 
under  and  where  millmen  are  employed  to  do  the  work,  and  to  come  into  operation 
on  January  1, 1903. 

8HBBT  MILLS 

The  following  rates  to  be  paid  for  sheets,  black  plate,  and  tin  plates  in  sizes  exceeding 
54  by  28,  and  wider  than  28  inches. 

Table  No,  1, — Over  64  by  28  up  to  and  including  60  by  SO. 

Gauge 30  29  28  27/25  24/20  19^4  below 

Per  ton 21/6  20/6  19/3  18/0  16/0  13/0        12/0 

Roller 6/6         6/0         5/10  5/5  4/9         3/10 

Doubler 5/3         5/0         4/8  4/4  3/10       3/1 

Heater 5/0  4/10       4/5  4/2  3/8         2/11 

Behinder 2/8         2/7         2/5  2/4  2/1         1/8 

Shearer 2fl         2/1         1/11  1/9  1/8         1/6 

Table  No,  t, — Over  60^y  SO  up  to  and  including  96  by  SO. 

Gauge 30  29  28  27/25  24/20  19/14  below 

Perton 23/0  22/0  21/0  18/0  16/0  13/0        12/0 

Roller 7/0  6/7  6/4  5/5         4/9  3/10 

Doubler 5/7  5/5  5/2  4/4  3/10  3/1 

Heater 5/4  5/2  4/10  4/1  3/8  2/11 

Behinder 2/9  2/9  2/7  2/4  2/1  1/8 

Shearer 2/4  2/1  2/1  1/10        1/8  1/6 

Table  No,  S, — From  40  by  SI  and  under,  up  to  S6  inchet  vnde. 

Gauge 30  29  28  27/25  24/20  19/14  below 

Perton 23/8  22/7  21/6  18/0  16/0  13/0        12/0 

Roller 7/2  6/10  6/6  5/5         4/9         3/10 

Doubler 5/10  5/6  5/3  4/4         3/10        3/1 

Heater 5/5  5/3  5/0  4/1         3/8         2/11 

Behinder 3/0  2/10  2/8  2/4  2/1  1/8 

Shearer 2/3  2/2  2/1  1/10       1/8         1/6 
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Table  Ho.  4.— Above  S6  xncha  wide. 

Gauge 30  29  28  27/25  24/20  19/14  b^ow 

Perton 24/2  23/0  22/0  18/0  16/0  13/0        12/0 

RoUer 7/4  7/0         6/7  5/5  4/9  3/10 

Doubler 5/10        5/7         5/5  4/4  3/10  3/1 

Heater 5/5         5/4         5/2  4/1  3/8  2/11 

Behindcr 3/3         2/9         2/9  2/4  2/1  1/8 

Shearer 2/4         2/4         2/1  1/10  1/8  1/6 

The  following  8izc^  being  over  1512  sup.  inches,  are  to  be  paid  the  rates  of  Table 
No.  1  (whether  cut  down  to  smaller  size  or  not)  and  irrespective  of  what  mills  they 
are  worked  in: 


54^x27}  58Hx25}  631x23}  69)  x  21| 

55f   x27i  59Ax25i  64f  x  23)  701  x  21) 

55}   X  271  59}   x25}  65)  x  23i  71V'fX211 

56     x27  60)    x25  65}  x  23  72  x  21 

56,^x26}  61)    x24}  66il  x  22}  73  x  20} 

57)   x26)  61}    x24)  671x22)  74  x  20) 

57|   x26i  62i}x24)  68    x  221  74}  x  201 

bSf^x2Q  63     x24  68}  x  22  75f  x  20 

Sheets  or  plates  between  29  B.  G.  and  118  lb.  basis  are  to  be  paid  at  29  B.  G.  rate, 
otherwise  all  other  intermediate  gauges  are  to  be  paid  at  the  lighter  gauge  rates. 

Is.  6d.  per  ton  extra  to  be  paia  for  31  G. 

2s.  9d.  per  ton  extra  to  be  paid  for  32  G. 

4b.  per  ton  extra  to  be  paici  for  33  G. 

12)  per  cent  extra  to  be  paid  openers  on  sheets  of  60  by  30  and  upward. 

Helpers  to  be  provided  m  42-inch  rolls  at  5s.  per  day  of  eight  hours,  and  also  in 
36-incn  mills  on  plates  above  70  by  30  inches. 

Helpers  to  be  provided  in  36-incn  mills  when  working  orders  above  60  by  30. 

Defectives  50  per  cent  less  on  plates  as  rolled. 

Allowance  for  waste  in  mills  2  per  cent. 

Extras  over  8  feet  lengths  10  per  cent  on  all  gauges. 

Extras  over  9  feet  lengths  15  per  cent  on  all  gauges. 

Sizes  over  26  inches  up  to  28  inches  wide,  up  to  and  including  46' inches  long,  28-29 
W  G  be  paid  15  per  cent  above  tin  plate  scale. 

These  exceptions  are  made  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  specifications  within 
above4imit. 

The  above  rates  include  roller,  doubler^  fumaceman,  behinder^  and  shearer. 

Rates  for  changing  rolls  are  left  to  individual  works,  as  the  conditions  vary  so  much. 

That  in  the  event  of  a  breakdown  from  any  cause  in  the  mill  the  men  employed 
shall  not  be  expected  to  remain  more  than  a  reasonable  time. 

Pickling. — Black  and  white: 

Five  shillings  nine  pence  per  100  boxes  for  4  mills;  5e.  6d.  per  100  boxes  for  5  to  8 
mills;  5s.  3d.  per  100  Doxes  for  9  to  12  mills. 

Or  employer's  option,  day  work: 

Seven  shillings  six  pence  head  pickler;  6s.  6d.  second  pickler;  5e.  lOd.  third  pickler. 

In  case  of  any  change  from  piecework  to  day  work,  or  vice  versa,  twenty-ei^t 
days'  notice  to  oe  given. 

Annealing. — Annealing  (black  and  white): 

Coal,  lis.  6d.  per  100  boxes;  gas,  lOs.  6d.  per  100  boxes. 

Once  annealing,  7s.  8d.  per  100  boxes;  gas,  7s.  per  100  boxes. 

Payment  to  be  on  mill  make,  and  half  a  week's  work  to  be  kept  in  hand. 

Wheeling  coal  and  ashes  to  be  done  by  employers. 

Other  work  to  be  carried  out  as  hitherto. 

Opening  small  pots,  viz,  those  used  for  plates,  up  to  and  including  30  by  21,  9d. 
per  pot. 

Opening  small  pots,  larger  sizes,  Is.  per  pot. 

A  payment  of  ba.  per  furnace  to  be  paid  for  relighting  after  repairs. 

The  taking  in  ana  taking  out  of  annealing  pots  to  be  done  as  hitherto,  except  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  labor. 

Annealer's  work  to  begin  and  end  as  in  the  past,  except  in  special  cases  where  the 
annealing  furnaces  are  inconveniently  placed,  in  whiph  extra  labor  shall  be  arranged 
for  by  the  conciliation  board. 

In  cases  where  annealing  is  done  by  day  work  the  rate  to  be  equal  to  the  above. 
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Per  day. 

Ck)ld  rolling:                                                                                                         ■.  d. 

Roughers 2  2 

Finiahere 2  0 

AsBorters 1  9 

Attendere.... 1  9 

Greaflers _. 1  6 

As  in  some  districts  great  diirioiiltics  arc  experienced  in  getting  cold  roll  labor, 
such  works  are  allowed  to  make  the  best  terms  they  can. 

Holidays. — It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  employers  will  concede  a  week's  holiday 
during  the  months  of  July  or  August  each  year  from  19J6,  details  to  be  agreed  upon 
before  the  months  named 

FINI8HINO  DSPARTMBNT. 

Tinning, — ^Three  pence  per  box. 

Washing, — ^Three  pence  per  box. 

Risers, — Firet  year,  1  pence  per  box;  second  year,  1)  pence  per  box;  third  year,  1} 
pence  per  box. 

Assorting, —Tin  plates,  I  pence  per  box;  black  plates,  6  shillings  per  100  boxes. 

Payment  on  area  crosses  and  sizes  as  in  mills. 

Removing  coal  and  ashes  to  and  from  tin  house, — ^This  work  to  be  done  by  employers 
when  water  boys  do  not  assist  the  tinmen.  In  cases  where  such  boys  are  engaged, 
this  work  to  be  done  by  them. 

**Make  *'  boards  to  be  put  up  in  tin  house,  and  gains  to  be  made  up  weekly. 

Five  pence  per  hour  to  be  paid  the  tinman  when  a  breakdown  occurs,  if  he  is  required 
to  assist. 

Six  shillings  per  dav  of  twelve  hours  to  be  paid  the  tinman  when  working  an 
experimental  pot,  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable  to  turn  out  an  ordinary  make. 

Boxing, — Four  shillings  per  100  boxes,  to  include  all  labor  except  discharging. 

Numbering  boxes  consecutively.  6  pence  per  100  boxes. 

Making  tin  cases—  Tin  lining. — (Old  style),  2  pence  per  box. 

From  plates  rolled  to  size  and  no  soldering  being  required  by  the  employer,  except 
on  cover,  3  farthing[s  per  box  and  gains. 

Where  soldering  is  rcnquired  otherwise  than  on  cover,  1  penny  per  box  and  gains. 

Where  plates  of  the  size  20  inches  by  10  inches  are  packed  225  sheets  pe**  box,  on  the 
basis  of  1  pence  per  box,  and  where  plates  are  packed  112  per  box,  on  the  basis  of  3 
farthings  per  box  with  gains. 

Employment  to  be  found,  as  far  as  possible,  when  men  are  not  employed  in  making 
tin  cases. 

Lapping. — To  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  1  farthing  per  box  of  112  plates,  with  gain.^,  as 
in  the  last  preceding  paragraph  mentioned. 

Marking  top  sheets, — Rubber  stamp,  3  pence  per  100  boxes;  iron  stamp,  9  pence  per 
100  boxes. 

Such  payment  shall  not  include  the  making  or  providing  the  stamp. 

Weekly  stock-taking,  6  pence  per  hour  if  required  to  be  done. 

General  stock-taking,  left  to  individual  works  as  practice  varies  so  much. 

Reopening  damaged  plates  and  reboxing,  1  pence  per  box. 

Iron  hooping, — Empty  boxes  (with  light  steel  bands)  half-penny  per  box  up  to  and 
including28inche6by  24  inches,  112  sheets.  Gainsto  Depaiaon20by  lOonly.  Any- 
thing over  28  inches  by  20  inches,  112  sheets,  subject  to  special  arrangements. 

AU  hooping,  except  as  above,  be  paid  for  at  1  pence  per  box. 

In  all  cases  the  men  to  cut  the  iron  to  lengths. 

Crating. — ^To  be  paid  for  at  the^rate  of  1  pence  per  box,  including  boxing. 

Making  Canada  cases.— One  and  one-half  pence  per  single  case,  and  3  pence  per 
double  case. 

Comer  clipping. — One-Jialf  pence  per  box  up  to  and  including  28  inches  by  20  inches, 
112  sheets.    One-half  pence  per  box  for  20  by  10,  with  gains. 

Payments  on  area  applies  to  doubles  and  Canadas  in  all  departments. 

It  IS  recommended  tnat  pays  should  be  made  fortnightly,  with  a  ''sub."  alternate 
weeks. 

If  any  dispute  arises  in  cases  of  employees  not  included  in  the  wage  agreement,  a 
committee  of  three  masteis  and  three  men  shall  discuss  the  matter,  and  failing  to 
a^ree,  the  matter  shall  be  reported  to  tho  conciliation  board  for  settlement.  All 
disputes  shall  be  settled  within  a  reasonable  time. 

'niat  any  settlement  as  to  wages  and  conditions  arranged  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
only  be  operative  from  Uie  date  upon  which  an  agreement  is  completed  with  the  other 
aections  of  the  trad^. 
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In  case  of  dispute  at  any  works,  a  committee  of  three  masters  and  three  men  shall 
visit  such  works  and  report  to  the  conciliation  board  for  settlement. 

That  the  rates  paid,  and  the  conditions,  must  not  be  more  favorable  than  the  fore- 
going to  works  outside  the  employers*  association. 

E.  Trubshaw,  E8(^., 

Cfunrman. 
Bbn  Tillett, 
General  Secretary  D,  W.  R,  and  G.  W.  U. 
John  Hodqb, 
General  Secretary  B.  S.  8,  and  M.  U. 
Ivor  H.  Gwynne, 
General  Secretary  T.  and  S.  M.  U. 

Wnx.  Thorn  E, 
General  Secretary  G.  and  G.  L.  U, 
June,  1905. 


THE  MASTEB  SHEET  METAL  WORKEBS'  ASSOCIATIOH,   SYEA- 
CTTSE,  H.  T.,  WISHES  FOR  FREE  TIN  PLATE. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  SI,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

CJiairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  the  past  ten  years  or  more  the  tin-roofing  industry 
of  the  United  States  has  been  declining  until  now  there  is  hardly  a 
shadow  left  of  a  former  very  prospnerous  and  profitable  industry. 

Since  its  organization  The  National  Association  of  Master  Sheet 
Metal  Workers  of  the  United  States,  composed  of  local  associations 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  and  from  New  Orleans  to  Milwaukee, 
has  been  trying  to  discover  the  reason  for  the  decline  of  the  tin-roofing 
industry  and  to  restore  it  to  its  former  prosperous  condition. 

On  or  about  the  20th  day  of  February,  1906,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  at  their 
semiannual  meeting  held  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  requested  the  manufac- 
turers, importers,  and  jobbers  of  tin  plate  to  meet  them  in  confer- 
ence to  discuss  the  situation.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  tin 
roofers  present  that  the  poor  qualitj  of  the  tin  plate  for  roofing  pur- 
poses was  the  sole  cause,  and  that  if  tin  plate  made  of  charcoal  iron 
could  be  obtained  as  formerly,  so  that  tin  roofs  would  last  as  long  as 
formerly,  the  difficulty  would  be  solved  and  tin  roofing  would  regain 
its  former  popularity. 

During  the  past  two  years  several  manufacturers,  importers,  and 
jobbers  have  been  trying  to  manufacture  or  import  charcoal  iron  tin 
plates  for  roofing  purposes. 

It  seems  that  very  little  charcoal  iron  tin  plate  is  manufactured  in 
this  country,  and  that,  if  a  good  plate  is  desired,  the  black  sheet  before 
it  is  tinned  is  imported  from  Wales,  or  the  finished  plate  is  imported 
from  there. 

The  price  of  a  good  imported  tin  plate  (20  by  28  inches),  includinjg 
the  duty  on  the  same,  is  from  $20  to  $25  per  box  of  112  sheets.  This 
price  prohibits  the  use  of  good  tin  for  general  roofing  purposes;  some 
will  not,  others  can  not,  pay  that  price,  and  the  result  is  that  in  rrany 
instances  the  inflammable  tar  roof  is  substituted,  which  adds  greatly 
to  the  fire  risk  in  any  comniunity;  or  a  cheap,  lightly  coated  steel 
plate  is  used,  which,  when  it  once  begins  to  rust,  goes  through  very 
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quickly,  with  the  result  that  tin  roofs  are  indiscriminately  condemned 
and  a  once  very  prosperous  industry  is  fast  goin^  out  or  existence. 

The  members  of  the  Master  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Association  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  as  well  as  many  members  of  the  national  association^ 
have  thought;  and  so  expressed  themselves,  that  if  the  tariff  on  tin 
plates  could  be  removed,  so  that  we  could  get  a  eood  imported  char- 
coal iron  plate  at  a  reasonable  price,  which  woula  reduce  the  price  of 
tin  roofing  considerably,  more  tin  roofs  would  be  put  on;  tin  roofs 
would,  as  formerly,  last  from  thirty  to  fifty,  and  even  to  sixty  and 
seventy  years,  and  a  once  prosperous  industry  would  be  restored. 

I  have  accordingly  been  instructed  by  the  Master  Sheet  Metal 
Workers'  Association  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  write  to  you  and  ask  if 
anything  can  be  done  to  reduce  or  remove  the  tariff  on  charcoal  iron 
tin  plate  for  roofing  purposes. 

We  see  by  newspaper  reports  that  such  a  movement  is  likely  to  be 
considered,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  some  of  our  members  would  like 
to  be  heard  on  that  subject. 
Respectfully, 

Otto  Goebel, 
Secretary   Master  Sheet  Metal   Workers*   Association^ 
Syracuse^  N.  Z.,  and  Secretary  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation Master  Sheet  Metal   Workers  of  the  United 
States. 


ROOFING  TIN. 

[Paragraph  134.] 

JOHN  H.  STEVENS,  NEWAEE,  N.  J.,  CLAIMS  THAT  THE  SOOFINO 
TIN  MADE  TO-DAT  IS  OF  INFEBIOS  QUAUTY. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  18j  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Gentlemen:  As  a  small  property  owner  and  a  lifelong  Repub- 
lican protectionist,  I  call  attention  to  the  poor  quality  of  roofing  tin 
which  builders  have  been  compelled  to  use  since  the  American  tin 
manufacturers  were  freed  from  foreign  competition  by  a  high  tariff. 
Tin  roofs  put  on  twenty  years  ago  are  intact,  but  roots  covered  with 
American  tin  soon  rust  out  and  only  last  from  two  to  ten  years,  even 
when  kept  well  painted.  The  plumbers  sa^  that  the  rust  attacks  the 
tin  from  underneath,  a  thing  unheard  of  with  the  former  good  qual- 
ity. The  loss  to  property  owners  throughout  the  country  must  be 
very  large.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  duty  should  be  low 
enough  to  enable  the  importation  oi  durable  tin  whenever  our  own 
product  is  improperly  made. 

The  same  is  true  of  galvanized  iron  used  for  leaders.  Any  plumber 
will  tell  you  that  of  late  years  the  piping  is  rapidly  attackea  by  the 
elements  and  has  to  be  frequently  replaced. 

Perhaps  this  careless  indifference  to  quality  by  manufacturers  who 
fatten  on  the  liberality  of  Congress  has  also  affected  other  iron  prod- 
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ucts — for  example,  steel  rails,  which  Mr.  Schwab  testifies  are  in  course 
of  betterment.  I  think  he  is  wrong,  however,  in  asking  us  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  factory  changes  by  maintaining  the  present 
tp.riff,  for  the  foreign  manufacturers,  in  order  to  meet  nim  in  these 
improvements,  will  also  incur  a  big  expense,  and  that  should  balance 
his  burden  without  making  it  necessary  for  consumers  to  foot  the  bill. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

John  H.  Stevens. 


STEEL  BILLETS. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

THE    BTTEEAU    OF    C02F0BATI0HS    FUBNISHES    INFOBHATIOH 
SHOWDTO  COSTS  AND  PROFITS  OH  STEEL  BILLETS. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Corporations, 
Washingtony  December  17 ^  1908. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  In  accordance  with  your  reouest,  I  am 
sending  sheets,  showing  costs  and  profits  on  steel  billets,  Doth  of  the 
Bessemer  and  open-hearth  basic. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  my  letter  of  December  14,  transmitting 
profits  and  costs  on  steel  rails,  there  are  two  sets  of  figures  here, 
secured  from  two  totally  different  sources,  and  therefore  valuable 
as  checks  on  each  other  and  as  showing  their  general  accuracy.  The 
figures  in  the  first  table  herewith  submitted  are  taken  from  the 
profit  and  loss  accounts  of  the  companies  examined.  The  figures  in 
the  second  table  are  taken  from  the  cost  sheets  of  those  companies. 
The  figures  in  the  first  are  combined  for  Bessemer  and  open-nearth 
steel,  giving  a  total  average  cost  for  five  years,  for  all  companies 
represented,  of  $20.60  per  ton. 

The  figures  for  the  second  set  are  divided  according  to  Bessemer 
and  open-hearth  steel,  but  if  the  two  are  averaged  up  on  a  weighted 
average  that  average  of  cost  will  differ  only  about  13  cents  per  ton 
from  the  average  cost  given  in  the  first  set.  This  discrepancy  is 
extremely  small  when  the  vastness  of  the  transactions  is  considered 
and  the  enormous  number  of  figures  which  had  to  be  consulted.  It 
would  have  been  remarkable  if  there  had  not  been  a  discrepancy,  and 
the  fact  that  it  exists  shows  the  genuineness  of  the  figures,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  so  small  shows  that  they  must  be  substantially  accurate. 

While  these  results  are  comprised  in  comparatively  few  figures, 
they  are  the  results  of  a  great  amount  of  worK — practically  10  or  12 
men  for  nearly  a  year — and  cover  all  the  large  companies,  practically 
all  the  Bessemer  ingots  produced  in  the  country  and  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  open -hearth  ingots  for  the  period  used. 
Very  respectfully, 

Herbert  Knox  Smtth, 

ComirmiioneT. 
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steel  hUleta — Co8t  of  Bessemer  and  operhhearth  steel  billets,  sold  and  used 

at  a  profit. 


Produced  for  sale  or  for 

use  at  a  profit. 

Sold. 

Tons. 

Oostper 
ton. 

Amount. 

Tons. 

Price  per 
ton. 

Profit  pef 
ton. 

1002_ ..    .. 

2.665.064 
2,119.276 
2,e97,87tt 
4.866,683 
4,881.728 

121.78 
28.01 
19.84 
19.19 
20.93 

155,735,789.47 
48.758.5.54.92 
62,187.831.96 
88,776,622.87 

102,163,278.46 

978.886 

628,070 

870.829 

1,414,638 

1,381,306 

126.83 
28.66 
20.69 
21.96 
25.68 

$4.02 
6.01 
1.26 
2.86 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

4.48 

TotaL „ 

16,629,540 

20.60 

842,612,072.19 

6,273,319 

24.80 

8.60 

Final  commerdsl  cost. 

Large 

Bessemer 

biUets. 

Large  basic 

open-bearth 

biUets. 

Tons  produced ._ 

17,908.088 

13,422,740 



Pig  iron  and  acrap 

Waate. _ 

$14.84 
1.05 

$18.78 
1.64 

Cost  of  pig  iron  an 
Variation  in  coat  Ingota. 

Labor.^ 

Manganese  and  fluxes 

Fuel 

d  scrap  in  billets 

.._.........—— 

r.„ 

16.29 
.86 
1.18 
.87 
.87 
.49 
.16 
.03 
.27 
.17 
.29 
.10 

16.42 
06 



1.66 
.60 

.94 

Steam- 

Molda. 

EoUs- 

Material!  in  repair  and  maintenanoft.     

Supplies  and  tools ._, 

:::::::i':::::::~ 

.87 
.17 
.04 
.47 
.86 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expensi 
General  expense .    .._ 

K     

.80 

.18 

Op^-heartb  rebuilding 

""Tio' 

.24 

Depreciation 

1111111111111111111111} 

.11 

Total  coat.   -    .    .    . 

fifk.lfi 

20.87 

Note. — ^The  difference  of  $0.33  between  tbe  average  coat  of  Bessemer  pig  iron,  $14.01, 
and  tbat  used  for  Bessemer  billet  ingots  is  due  to  variation  in  cost  of  excess  tonnage, 
and  to  freight  on  some  of  the  pig  iron.  *  This  figure,  $14.01,  here  referred  to  was  shown 
on  the  cost  sheets  of  rails  already  transmitted  to  the  committee  by  my  letter  of  December 
14,  1908. 

The  differences  of  $0.36  on  account  of  the  variation  in  cost  of  Bessemer  and  of  $0.06 
in  cost  of  O.  H.  ingots  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the  ingots  made 
was  used  for  large  billets,  and  the  average  price  at  which  this  portion  was  used  differed 
by  that  much  from  the  average  cost  of  all  ingots. 

The  item  of  labor  does  not  include,  for  much  of  the  tonnage,  the  labor  in  unloading  raw- 
materials  and  in  producing  steam,  which  some  companies  include  in  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  in  the  Item  "  steam.'^ 

Only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  tonnage  of  Bessemer  and  O.  H.  billets  covered  by  the 
cost  sheets  appears  in  the  tonnage  of  billets  sold  or  used  at  a  profit,  the  remainder  having 
been  used  without  profit  In  making  other  products. 

Because  of  the  way  In  which  they  are  used  no  report  of  the  total  tonnage  of  steel 
billets  produced  In  the  United  States  Is  made,  but  the  cost  sheets  obtabied  for  Bessemer 
ingots  cover  practically  all,  and  of  open-hearth  ingots  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the 
production  of  the  country  for  the  period. 

COMPARATIVE  COSTS  AND  PROFITS. 

Costs, 

Bessemer  billets  (any  company  for  any  year) : 

Lowest  cost   (1905) $17.43 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  this  cost  ($17.43)  was  merely 
the  cost  for  steel  sold.  But  al>out  nine  times  as  much  more  steel 
was  made  and  used  by  this  same  company  at  a  cost  of  $18.26, 
which  is  perhaps  a  fairer  and  certainly  a  more  significant  figure. 

Highest  cost  under  normal  conditions  (1903) 24.95 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  some  costs  still  higher  for 
certain  companies,  but  these  were  companies  apparently  Just  be- 
ginning operations  and  are  not  fairly  represeitative. 
Open -hearth  basic  billets: 

Lowest  cost   (1905)—- 18.24 

Highest  cost  (1903) 29.04 
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Pro/Its. 

Bessemer  * 

Lowest  profit  (1906) $0.62 

Average  profit  (1906) 3.71 

Open-hearth  hasic: 

Lowest  profit  (1906) 4.90 

Average  profit  (1906) 5.42 

As  pointed  out  in  a  note  above,  it  has  been  generally  attempted  to  give  figures 
that  are  fairly  representative,  and  not  those  of  companies  whose  conditions,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  abnormal,  either  as  dealing  in  some  special  product 
or  having  Just  started,  etc.  It  has  been  assumed  that  what  the  committee  de- 
sired were  figures  which  would  represent  different  businesses  of  importance  car- 
ried on  under  general  conditions. 


STEEL  BARS  AND  BILLETS. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

JOHV  0.  FEW,  TOUHOSTOWN,  OHIO,  HAKES  SUOOESTIONS  BELA- 
TIVE  TO  STEEL  BASS  ANB  SIMILAB  PBOBBCTS. 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  December  4^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  plant  with  which  I  am  connected  is  located  at 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  has  an  output  of  about  30,000  tons  per 
annum.  It  produces  sheet  steel  from  sheet-steel  bars  or  slabs.  The 
sheet  bar  or  slab  mentioned  in  section  135  is  our  raw  material,  and 
I  am  led  to  make  these  suggestions  by  feeling  that  the  committee 
might  be  misled  by  the  fact  fliat  the  word  "  bars  "  in  the  iron  trade 
is  used  in  two  distinct  senses.  The  merchant  "  bar  "  made  of  steel, 
the  round  and  the  finished  steel  product  which  corresponds  with  the 
bar  iron  mentioned  in  section  123,  is  separate  and  distinct  from  the 
steel  bars  in  which  we  take  an  interest,  because  they  are  our  raw 
material,  and  we  feel  that  the  sheet  bar  is  an  unfortunate  name  for 
that  form  of  billet,  which  is  essentially  a  billet  and  should  not  be 
called  a  bar,  because  it  is  so  distinct  and  separate  and  different  from 
the  finished  bar  iron  or  bar  steel,  that  to  call  both  things  by  the 
same  name  may  lead  to  an  error  in  the  framing  of  your  bill  that 
would  be  exceedingly  disastrous  to  the  manufacturers  of  sheet  steel 
and  tin  plate. 

The  steel  bars  which  we  buy  and  roll  down  into  the  finished  sheets 
would  be  more  properly  styled  a  "  billet "  than  a  "  bar,"  but  in  the 
trade  they  are  Imown  as  "  sheet  bars,"  and  should  not  be  carried  in 
the  same  schedule  as  the  finished  bar  steel.  The  cost  of  producing 
sheet  bars  of  steel  is  about  30  cents  a  ton  more  than  the  steel  billet. 
The  difference  in  cost  and  real  value  is  so  slight  that  the  billet  and 
the  sheet  bar  should,  in  our  judgment,  carrjr  the  same  tariff  duty. 
We  are  anxious  that  no  mistake  may  be  made  in  the  adjusting  of  this 
duty. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  sav  that  I  believe  that  a  careful  but  not  a  radical 
reduction  may  be  made  without  serious  injury  to  all  the  iron  sched- 
ules. We  are  paying  high  wages,  and  a  radical  reduction  in  the  pro- 
tection that  we  have  at  present  under  the  Dingley  bill  would  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  quit  business  or  to  reduce  wages. 
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We  think  that  section  135,  in  its  classification,  is  open  to  a  very 
serious  criticism.  The  several  kinds  of  steel  therein  mentioned  are 
classified  according  to  their  value  in  the  market.  This,  it  seems  to  us, 
ought  to  be  changed  to  a  specific  duty  that  would  remain  uniform  and 
not  go  higher  if  the  price  of  steel  should  rapidly  rise  in  our  market. 

It  seems  that  there  is  np  reason  why  the  duty  should  also  be  in- 
creased by  the  mere  fact  that  the  market  value  of  the  steel  itself 
should  go  from  1  cent  a  pound  to  1.4  cents  a  pound.  The  effort  in 
the  Dingley  bill  manifestly  was  to  char&^e  a  higher  duty  for  those 
products  upon  which  a  greater  amount  of  labor  nad  been  expended, 
and  this  was  right.  The  new  bill,  we  think,  should  do  the  same 
thing,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be  done  in  a  more  scientific 
way.  The  bloom,  the  slab,  and  the  sheet  bar  are  all  essentially  the 
same  thing  and  can  not  differ  much  in  cost  of  production.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  some  influence  might  raise  the  price  of  the 
sheet  bar  in  our  market  until  it  would  go  to  $30  per  ton,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  price  of  billets  would  remain  as  they  are  at  practically 
$24  per  ton.  Under  the  classification  that  exists  now  in  section  No. 
135  the  tariff  on  the  bars  would,  by  a  mere  change  in  the  quotations 
of  market  value,  be  advanced  $4  per  ton  at  a  time  when,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  sheet  bars  in  this  country,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
disastrous  to  the  sheet-mill  industry,  making  the  increasing  rise  a 
barrier  against  relief  through  importations  from  abroad  at  a  time 
when  the  tariff  ought  to  be  lower  and  not  higher;  and  in  the  making 
of  the  new  rates  of  duty,  if  it  is  thought  wise  by  the  committee  to 
change  this  schedule,  it*  is  suggested  that  the  prices  of  these  different 
articles  be  ascertained  as  they  exist  at  present,  and  that  as  nearly  as 
possible  a  specific  duty  be  made  and  omit  the  ad  valorem  classifica- 
tion which  IS  now  in  this  section. 

The  Youngstown  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  Co., 
John  O.  Pew,  Vice-President 


EOir.  W.  AUBBEY  THOMAS,  H.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTER  OF  T.  WABNEB, 
NUES,  OHIO,  BELATIVE  TO  STEEL  SHEET  BABS  AND  SLABS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Jantiary  ff,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  you 
which  accompanied  a  personal  letter  that  I  received  from  Mr.  J. 
Warner. 

I  ask  that  you  read  Mr.  Warner's  letter,  as  I  know  him  to  be  one 
of  the  best-posted  men  in  the  iron  and  steel  business,  and  feel  that 
he  is  in  a  position  to  give  your  committee  valuable  information, 
especially  to  that  part  of  the  business  pertaining  to  sheets  and  tin 
plate. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  Aubrey  Thomas. 
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NiLES,  Ohio,  December  19^  1908. 
To  the  Chaibman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  This  letter  is  written  to  corroborate  one  sent  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  Mr.  John  O.  Pew,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Youngstown  Iron  and  Steel  Koofing  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Pew's  letter  explains  the  situation  clearly,  but  as  an  inde- 
pendent manufacturer,  dependent  upon  the  large  corporations  for 
sheet  bars,  we  wish  to  add  a  word  to  his  statement. 

What  are  known  as  sheets  and  tin  plates  are  made  from  what  is 
commercially  known  as  steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs.  The  great  labor 
cost  takes  place  in  the  making  of  the  sheets  from  the  sheet  bars  and 
slabs  to  the  finished  product,  and  is  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best, 
paid  of  all  labor  employed  in  steel  mills. 

The  cost  of  producing  steel  billets  and  steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs  is 
practically  the  same.  The  steel  sheet  bar  and  slab  is  the  billet  rolled 
some  thinner,  and  is  made  from  the  initial  heat  at  a  cost,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Pew,  of  about  30  cents  a  ton  over  the  billet  cost.  There  is,  tiiere- 
f  ore,  no  reason  why  the  steel  billet  and  steel  sheet  bar  and  slab  should 
not  have  the  same  duties. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Pew,  what  is  commercially  known  as  "  steel 
bars,"  is  an  entirely  different  product  from  sheet  bars  and  slabs,  and 
are  used  for  other  purposes. 

We  hope  that  you  will  use  your  efforts  to  put  billets  and  sheet  bars 
and  slabs  under  the  same  tariff  schedule,  as  it  means  much  to  the 
independent  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  are  dependent  practi- 
cally upon  the  large  concerns  for  their  supply  of  sheet  bars  and  slabs, 
and  the  independent  manufacturers  are  now  producing  probably  40 
per  cent  of  the  sheets  made  in  the  country. 

If  what  is  known  as  steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs  are  listed  under  the 
same  tariff  schedule  as  what  is  known  as  steel  barsj  it  would  be  possi- 
ble, under  abnormal  conditions,  for  these  corporations  to  ask  a  much 
higher  price  for  steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs  than  is  equitable. 

Steel  sheet  bars  and  slabs  are  a  much  cruder  material  than  what 
is  known  as  steel  bars,  and  constitute  the  independent  dieet  and  tin 
plate  manufacturers'  raw  material. 
Yours,  very  respectfully. 

The  Empike  Iron  &  Steel  Co., 
By  J.  Warner,  President. 


SWEDISH  BARS  AND  BILLETS. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

JAMES  A.  COE  &  CO.,  lEON  ANB  STEEL  HEBCHAXTTS,  NEWABE,  N.  J., 
ASK  FOB  BEDTTCTION  OF  DXTTT  ON  BABS  AITO  BILLETS. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Gentlemen:  You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  present  hirfi  tariff 
rates  on  Swedish  bars  and  billets.    The  quality  of  the  Swedish  ores 
is  much  superior  to  any  of  our  native  ores  for  the  manufacture  of 
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tool  steels.  The  method  of  manufacture  is  by  a  charcoal  process; 
frees  the  Swedish  bar  from  injurious  effects  of  sulphur  coal ;  the  na- 
tive ore  is  remarkably  free  from  phosphorus.  Swedish  bars  are  used 
entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  English  tool  steels.  Our  American 
manufacturers  use  but  a  small  percentage,  if  any,  of  Swedish  stock 
in  the  manufacture  of  their  different  graaes  of  tool  steel. 

As  we  have  no  American  substitute  for  this  Swedish  stock,  I 
urgently  request  that  you  seriously  consider  the  expediency  of  mak- 
ing a  marked  reduction  in  tariff  rates.  The  American  tool  steels 
could  be  improved  to  a  marked  per  cent  if  the  manufacturers  were 
permitted  to  use  Swedish  bars  and  billets. 

With  the  reduction  of  cost  that  would  ensue  by  the  use  of  Swedish 
stock  at  lower  cost  there  would  be  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  American  tool  steels. 

In  relation  to  the  tariff  on  English  tool  steels,  which  is  now  2 
cents  per  poufid  on  steels  valued  at  not  more  than  10  cents  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  reduction  of  at 
least  one-half  cent  per  pound  on  the  imported  product 

Respectfully  submitted. 

James  A.  Coe  &  Co., 
James  A.  Coe,  President. 

STRIP  STEEL. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

BRIEF  B7  SEABLE  &  PHLSBTTBT,  BEPBESENTINO  CEBTAIN  NEW 
ENGLAND  IMFOBTEBS  OF  STBIF  STEEL,  SO  CALLED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  After  years  of  litigation,  at  enormous  cost  to  the 
importers,  and  during  which  time  they  were  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
cessively high  rate  of  45  per  cent  duty,  amounting  to  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  it  has  finally  been  determined  by  the  United  States  courts 
that  strip  steel  is  properly  dutiable  at  specific  rates  under  paragraph 
No.  135,  and  it  is  now  being  imported  at  from  1.3  to  4.7  cente  per 
pound.  Yet  under  the  proposed  new  schedule  published  in  the  Iron 
Age,  November  19,  1908,  third  new  paragraph,  following  paragraph 
No.  135,  page  1444,  a  high  rate  is  to  be  imposed,  which  will  either 
increase  enormously  the  cost  to  the  consumer  or  prohibit  its  further 
importation.  Even  now  American  strip  steel  practically  monopolizes 
this  market  and  is  sold  at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  imported  article 
can  be. 

No  good,  sound  reason  can  be  advanced  why  strip  steel  should  be 
assessed  at  the  unjust  and  absurdly  high  rate  proposed,  or  why  it 
should  not  remain  at  the  specific  rates  under  paragraph  No.  135, 
where  the  highest  courts  have  determined  it  properly  belongs.  So 
long  as  the  Government  is  to  depend  upon  customs  duties  for  a  large 
part  of  its  revenue,  there  can  be  no  fairer  or  safer  principle  than  to 
impose  reasonably  low  and  living  rates  on  foreign  articles  that  com- 
pete (though  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  case  of  strip  steel)  with 
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American  products  turned  out  at  a  lower  cost  and  selling  in  the  open 
market  at  lower  prices. 

It  is  the  ideal  principle,  as,  while  affording  to  the  Government  a 
legitimate  and  just  source  of  revenue,  its  effect  is  to  force  the  American 
producers,  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  entire  monopoly  of  this  market, 
to  raise  the  grade  and  quality  of  their  products,  just  as  the  opposite 
rule  would  cut  the  Government  off  from  a  legit  in  late  source  of  revenue 
and  tend  to  lower  the  grade  and  quality  of  articles  ultimately  manu- 
factured from  such  products. 

As  the  language  of  the  present  tariff  act  has  been  interpret^  by  the 
highest  courts  in  the  land,  so  far  as  strip  steel  is  concerned,  it  seems 
wise  to  leave  it  undisturbed,  and  as  the  litigation  above  mentioned, 
which  extended  o\'er  more  than  ten  years,  was  enormously  expensive 
both  to  the  Government  and  to  the  importers,  while  the  domestic  steel 
interests  were  enabled,  at  no  expense  to  themselves  whatever  and  by 
reason  of  the  absurdly  high  rates  assessed,  pending  said  litigation, 
which  the  courts  have  finally  decided  were  unlawful  and  unjust,  to 
seize  and  appropriate  to  themselves  almost  the  entire  strip-steel  trade 
of  this  country,  it  seems  only  fair  that  in  a  revision  of  the  tariff, 
promised  and  expected  to  be  downward,  strip  steel  should  be  assessed 
at  least  as  low  a  rate  as  at  present,  thus  leavmg  to  the  Government  a 

i'ust  source  of  revenue  and  to  the  importers  a  reasonable  amount  of 
business  to  recoup  them  for  the  great  expense  to  which  they  have 
been  unjustly  subjected. 

We  beg,  also,  to  call  the  conmiittee's  attention  to  a  separate  brief 
which  we  are  filing  upon  the  proposition  to  impose  an  additional  duty, 
under  paragraph  No.  141,  for  surface  finish  upon  strip  steel  which 
has  been  cold  rolled  only. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

SeARLE  &  PlLLSBURr, 

Attorneys  for  Edgar  T.  Ward  cfe  Sons. 


STEEL  BILLETS,  BLOOMS  AND  SLABS. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  W.  LTTKENS,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  KEPKESEHT- 
ING  THE  ALAN  WOOD  lEON  AND  STEEL  CO. 

Friday,  December  18^  1908. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  voluntary  witness. 

(The  witness  was  here  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  represent  the  Alan  Wood  Iron  and  Steel  Ckmipany. 
Our  works  are  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley.  We  are  independent  manu- 
facturers of  basic  open-hearth  steel  billets,  blooms,  and  slabs  for  re- 
rolling  and  forging,  light  plates,  and  sheets.  Our  markets  are  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  where  we  have  a  small  geographical  protection 
against  the  competition  of  Pittsburg  and  other  mills  to  the  west  of 
us,  ajid  our  other  market  is  the  Pacific  coast,  where  we  are  about 
on  an  even  basis  with  all  other  manufacturers  because  the  freight 
rate  from  our  works  to  all  Pacific  coast  points  is  the  same  as  from 
Pittsburg.    It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you,  I  know,  anything 
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about  geographical  protection,  and  you  must  know  that  we  are  hav- 
ing more  or  less  of  a  struggle  to  keep  going.  But  we  are  keeping 
fomg,  and  we  have  been  going  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  point 
want  you  to  consider  in  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  that  we  are  inde- 
pendent, and  we  are  furnishing  a  good,  strenuous,  honest  competition 
m  the  lines  that  we  manufacture,  m  the  territories  that  we  can  enter 
in  this  country,  and  of  course  you  can  easily  see  that,  situated  as  we 
are,  with  somewhat  higher  costs  on  account  of  our  less  favorable  loca- 
tion with  regard  to  supplies  of  ore,  coke,  and  coal,  unable  to  enter 
the  enormous  consuming  territory  between  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  account  of  rates  which  are  almost  pro- 
hibitive, and  as  to  the  seaboard,  we  are  practically  at  the  seaboard, 
too  great  a  cut  in  the  tariff  is  going  to  hurt  us  a  great  deal.  You 
see  we  would  be  the  first  people  to  be  hit  by  it.  And  we  have  been 
down  here  listening  to  the  arguments  you  have  been  having,  and,  if 
you  will  excuse  a  small  reference  to  politics,  because  we  voted  for 
tariff  revision,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  ought  to  come 
down  here  and  tell  you  how  much  of  a  reduction  we  can  stand  from 
the  duties  that  are  now  in  effect  and  still  keep  going  without  the 
calamity  that  we  sometimes  hear  will  take  place  if  there  is  any  reduc- 
tion at  all,  and  without  cutting  the  throats  of  our  workmen. 

We  have  tried  to  figure  it  out  on  some  logical  basis.  If  we  recom- 
mend, which  I  am  going  to  do,  a  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the 
products  that  we  sell,  we  want  some  recognition  on  the  raw  material 
question.  That  is  a  very  serious  one  with  us.  The  ore  question  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania  is  m  pretty  bad  shape.  The  ore  supplies  of  the 
country  are  "pretty  well  corralled,"  to  use  a  western  expression,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  eastern  merchant  pig-iron  furnaces,  from  whom  we 
buy  our  supply  of  raw  material,  so  far  as  pig  iron  constitutes  it,  are 
forced  to  ask  us  at  times  pretty  high  prices,  rather  higher  prices  than 
we  ought  to  pay.  We  think,  while  we  are  not  directly  interested  in 
ore,  we  have  reasoned  back  to  ore  in  order  to  establish  a  reduction  on 
our  own  duties.  We  think  that  you  ought  to  give  us  free  ore  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  I  think  when  I  say  that  that  I  represent — 
let  me  say  I  do  not  represent  anyone  but  my  own  company  officially, 
but  I  think  we  are  a  representative  concern.  We  think  you  ought  to 
give  us  free  ore. 

Now,  in  round  figures,  it  takes  two  tons  of  ore  to  make  one  ton  of 


more  than  enough  importations  of  pig  iron  on  that  basis  to  prevent 
rimaway  markets,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  condition  produced 
would  be  a  desirable  one  rather  than  an  undersirable  one,  so  far  as 
the  eastern  pig-iron  market  is  concerned.  I  do  not  want  to  bear  on 
that  too  much,  because  we  do  not  make  pig  iron.  I  am  only  going 
through  this  to  show  how  I  arrive  at  my  final  conclusions. 

The  other  ingredient  in  a  ton  of  open-hearth  steel  billets  is  sci*ap, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention 
quite  strongly.  It  is  now  in  the  same  paragraph  with  and  I  think 
in  the  same  clause  with  pig  iron,  at  $4  a  ton.  It  seems  to  me  if  you 
want  to  reduce  the  tariff,  and  if  you  want  to  work  it  out  on  a  revenue 
basis,  you  have  got  the  best  kind  of  a  chance  there  you  could  possibly 
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have.  I  have  talked  with  users  of  scrap,  I  have  talked  with  pro- 
ducers of  scrap,  and  I  have  talked  with  brokers  who  handle  scrap, 
and  I  believe  those  are  all  the  sorts  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
it,  and  the  only  argument  I  have  heard  brought  up  in  answer  to  my 
recommendation  that  the  duty  on  scrap  be  very  largely  reduced  is 
the  fact  that  it  will  take  the  place  of  pi^  iron.  Now,  that  might  be 
true  in  some  lines  in  which  we  are  not  interested;  for  instance,  bar 
iron.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  making  of  bar  iron  be- 
cause we  do  not  make  it,  but  I  understand  that  they  do  take  wrought- 
iron  scrap,  with  possibly  a  mixture  of  pig  iron,  and  make  iron  bars, 
so  that  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  it  would  not  interfere  with  the 
pig-iron  people  to  have  a  heavy  reduction  on  that  in  some  ways,  but 
It  certainly  would  not  interfere  with  anvlx)dy,  and  it  would  not  do 
anybody,  any  laborer^  or  anyone  else  in  this  country  any  harm  to  put 
scrap  for  remelting  m  open-hearth  furnaces  on  the  free  list  if  you 
want  to,  and  if  you  want  revenue,  make  the  duty  50  cents  a  ton,  and 
I  will  guarantee  you  will  get  some  revenue. 

Now,  we  need  that  scrap ;  there  is  a  shortage  of  it.  If  there  is  not 
a  shortage  of  it  the  supply  can  be  bought  up  and  laid  down  on  some 
vacant  lot  until  the  man  or  men  who  buy  it  choose  to  offer  it  for  sale; 
and  the  lines  of  the  scrap  market  are  like  this,  they  comer  it  and  it 
ffoes  skyrocketing  up,  and  it  goes  up  too  much,  and  the  market 
breaks  and  down  it  goes  with  a  sickening  thud,  and  we  are  all  topsy- 
turvy all  the  time  in  our  cost  sheets  and  the  prices  we  can  sell  at  on 
account  of  the  raggedness  of  the  market  Scrap  is  not  manufactured. 
It  is  a  by-product.  It  is  the  result  of  waste  and  wear.  If  you  find 
any  man  who  says  "  I  make  scrap;  I  make  bars  and  chop  off  part  of 
the  ends  and  they  are  scrap,"  my  answer  to  that  is,  probably  he  is 
paying  some  one  a  good,  big  salary  to  keep  down  the  quantity  of 
scrap  he  makes,  so  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  fair  for  a  man  of 
that  kind  to  say  that  he  manufactures  scrap.  What  he  is  doing  is 
trying  not  to  manufacture  it. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  more  point  in  connection  with 
that,  and  then  I  will  hurry  on.  That  is  the  change  in  the  Bessemer 
steel  situation  as  comparea  with  the  open  hearth.  That  has  already 
been  gone  into  very  fully,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Schwab,  who,  as  the  papers 
said,  nas  sounded  the  death  knell  of  Bessemer  steel.  That  is  quite 
evident  in  some  figures  from  the  statistics  of  Mr.  Swank,  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.  In  the  ten  years  from  181)7 
to  1907  there  was  an  increase  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  in 
this  country  of  113  per  cent,  but  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
production  of  open-hearth  steel  was  873  per  cent.  Now,  if  you  will 
stop  and  think  that  the  Bessemer  furnaces  make  scrap,  and  the  open- 
hearth  furnaces  use  it,  you  can  see  that  every  year,  as  the  Bessemer 
has  lost  ground  and  the  open  hearth  has  gained,  the  proportion  of 
scrap  per  open-hearth  furnace  has  been  steadily  going  down,  and  the 
actual  increase  in  the  use  of  scrap,  assuming  you  use  half  pig  and 
half  scrap,  in  those  ten  years  was  4,000,000  tons.  You  see  it  runs 
into  big  figures. 

Now,  I  can  not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  reducing  the  duty  to 
50  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  scrap  was  on  the  free  list,  where  would  it  come 
from  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  LuKBNS.  That  is  a  pretty  difficult  question  to  answer,  because 
we  really  never  tried  it.  And  it  is  such  a  queer  thing;  you  can  not 
lav  your  hand  on  it.  It  is  not  as  if  you  could  go  and  see  the  plant 
where  it  is  made.  But  in  a  general  way  we  would  get  it  from  Cuba 
and  the  West  Indies.  Some  of  that,  or  a  good  deal  of  it  rather,  can 
not  be 

The  Chairman.  There  was  2,000  tons  that  came  in — ^where  does 
that  come  form  ? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  bought  some  last  year.  I  do  not  know  of  any  this 
year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Where  do  you  get  your  scrap? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  buy  it  usually  from  brokers,  and  occasionally  we 
buy  from,  perhaps,  customers  of  ours  who  have  a  fairly  large  output, 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  average  price  of  it? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  has  been  this 
year  as  low  as  $13.25  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  nobody  knows  the 
price  of  it  just  now^  but  it  is  somewhere  between  $17  and  $18. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  along  about  parallel  with  the  price  of  pig  iron. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No ;  it  has  no  relation  to  the  price  of  pig  iron,  except 
as  regards  its  value  in  the  open-hearth  furnaces.  There  it  has  a 
value.  But  you  can  not  compare  it  with  anything,  for  the  simple 
reason  it  is  not  manufacturea.  You  throw  away  an  old  saucepan, 
and  nobody  knows  when  the  cook  is  going  to  bum  the  bottom  out  of 
another  one,  so  you  can  not  estimate  the  supply.  It  is  more  or  less 
visible;  people  buy  it  up. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  1  suppose  "you  use  Cuban  ores? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  are  not  large  users  of  ore.  We  buy  a  little  bit, 
hut  we  have  no  blast  furnace.  We  buy  our  pig  iron  and  our  scrap 
and  make  our  steel  billets  out  of  that.  We  are  in  the  same  position 
as  a  good  many  other  steel  makers  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
reason  we  do  not  rush  into  the  blast-furnace  business  is  the  ore  Ques- 
tion. It  is  not  worth  while  to  build  a  blast  furnace  unless  you  nave 
an  ore  supply.  We  have  looked  into  the  Cuban  ore  proposition  to 
some  extent,  and  that  has  not  been  worked  out,  but  I  tnink  it  would 
help  us  very  much  to  take  the  duty  off. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Suppose  you  take  the  duty  off  ore  and  put  the  pig 
iron  at  $3  per  ton,  how  much  can  you  stand? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  With  scrap  at  50  cents? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  With  scrap  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Two  dollars  from  billets,  because,  as  I  said,  it  takes 
half  a  ton  of  pig  iron  to  a  ton  of  steel,  so  that  makes  50  cents  on 
billets.  If  you  take  $3.50  from  the  present  duty  on  scrap,  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  count  more  than  $1.50  as  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion on  billets,  because  we  would  not  get  the  whole  benefit  ot  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty.    But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  concede  $1.50. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  reduction  can  you  stand  if  we  do  not 
take  anything  off  of  ore,  pig  iron,  or  scrajp? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Then,  I  think,  in  view  of  our  position  and  the  cheer- 
ful competition  that  we  are  putting  up  against  peculiar  conditions, 
you  ougnt  to  let  us  alone. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  question  I  want  to  ask  you.  You 
manufacture  open-hearth  steel.  The  tariff  law  has  contained  an 
item  of  $12  a  ton  on  charcoal  iron  made  in  Sweden  and  Norway.    It 
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has  been  there  a  great  many  years,  and  there  has  not  been  much  said 
about  it,  but  I  understand  open-hearth  steel  takes  the  place  of  it  now. 
It  used  to  be  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  scythes  and  wagon 
irons  and  things  of  that  kind,  where  now  they  use  open-hearth  steel. 
Do  you  know  of  any  occasion  to  keep  that  high  duty  on  charcoal 
iron? 

Mr.  LuKEMS.  No.  I  think  that  is  another  chance  to  make  a  little 
money  for  the  Government  and  reduce  the  price  of  that  product. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  hardly  any  of  it  imported. 

Mr.  LuKEKS.  It  is  no  wonder,  because  it  is  so  high  in  price  no  sane 
American  would  use  it,  unless  obliged  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a  fair  duty  <m  char- 
coal iron? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  had  not  thought  of  that  imtil  this  evening,  and  I 
do  not  know  that  I  would  like  to  say  offhand. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  look  into  that  and  let  me  know. 
I  have  a  constituent  at  home  that  asks  me  why  thev  keep  that  duty  on. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  There  is  not  any  other  place  in  the  world  where  you 
can  go  and  get  the  same  iron.  It  can  not  be  made  here,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  see  there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  anything  but  a  nominal 
duty  on  it,  and  I  really  believe  if  you  make  that  duty  very  consider- 
ably lower  (we  have  always  been  in  that  business,  and  it  has  been 
dying  slowly)  that  we  can  revive  that  business. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  higher  in 
price  than  open-hearth  steel? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No ;  not  the  least  reason,  because  the  iron  is  not  pro- 
duced anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  it  used  for? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  It  is  used  for  anj^  purpose  where  it  is  put  to  severe 
bending  tests,  or  matters  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  does  it  compete  with? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  should  say  open-hearth  steel,  in  a  way,  but  not 
entirely.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  would  like  to  buy  it  to- 
day, but  who  can  not.  They  talce  the  next  best  thing,  because  it  is  so 
very  much  cheaper.  I  think  if  you  could  give  it  to  them  for  $10  or 
$12  a  ton  less  they  would  buy  a  good  deal  more,  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  make  it  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  We  make  sheets,  and  we  are  ready  to  stand  something 
on  sheets  if  you  will  give  us  what  we  want  on  raw  materials. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Have  you  got  a  schedule  made  out  that  you  can 
leave  with  us? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  can  send  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  much  reduction  can  you  stand? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  One-tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  $2  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  referring  to  paragraph  133? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  No;  paragraph  131. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  cut  all  along  the  line,  beginning  with 
yourself,  and  so  on  down,  or  you  do  not  want  any  change? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  have  tried  to  make  it  plain,  but  that  is  not  it.  If 
you  will  give  us  free  ore  and  make  the  reduction  on  scrap  that  we  ask 
for — I  have  given  you  almost  the  full  difference  that  it  might  make 
on  a  ton  of  steel  billetts — I  have  given  it  all  but  25  cents 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  your  proposition  is  to  begin  the  cut  with  vou, 
or  to  be^  at  the  other  ena.    It  does  not  make  any  difference  where 

iron  beffin;  but  if  you  begin  with  yourself,  go  to  the  bottom,  or  else 
et  it  alone. 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Oh,  I  think  that  is  fair.    Don't  you? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  suppose  it  is,  but  I  am  not  very  expert  on  making  an 
accumulative  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  come  in  competition  with  that  Alabama 
output,  when  you  go  over  to  California? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Not  to  a  very  great  extent 

The  Chairman.  We  have  oeen  told  about  iron  pipe  that  they  com- 
pete on.  Now,  they  make  open-hearth  steel,  I  am  told.  Do  you  not 
hfive  more  severe  competition  from  them  than  frcan  anybody  else? 

Mr.  LuKENS.  Do  you  mean  from  Alabama? 

The  Chairman.  From  the  Alabama  product 

Mr.  LuKENS.  I  do  not  think  we  do;  no.  Their  freights  are  so  high 
we  are  protected  there. 


W.  W.  LXJKEVS,  OF  THE  AIMS  WOOD  IROV  AlH)  STEEL  COH- 

PAHT,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA.,   FILES   SUPPLEMEHTAL   STATE- 

HENT  BELATIVE  TO  STEEL  BILLETS. 

519  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia^  December  Z9^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wa^hingtonf  D,  G. 

Dear  Sm:  In  connection  with  the  proposed  revision  of  theDingley 
tariff  law,  we  respectfully  address  you  nerein  in  reference  to  para- 
graphs Nos.  121,  122,  124,  131.  and  135  of  the  metal  schedule. 

Our  works  are  at  Conshohocken,  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  manufacture  and  sell  independently  in  the 
open  market  steel  billets,  blooms,  and  slabs  for  forgmg  and  rerolling, 
and  Ught  plates  and  sheets  of  iron  and  steel. 

Our  markets  are  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Practi- 
cally prohibitive  freight  rates  prevent  us  from  entering  the  vast  con- 
suming territory  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  Rockv 
Mountains.  Situated  as  we  are,  therefore,  on  the  Atlantic  seaboara, 
lacking  the  geographical  protection  enjoyed  by  our  competitors  west 
of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  unable  to  enter  the  great  markets  of 
tiie  Central  West,  and  with  somewhat  higher  costs  on  account  of 
our  less  favorable  location  with  regard  to  supplies  of  ore,  coal,  and 
coke,  too  radical  a  change  in  the  iron  and  steel  tariffs  would  much 
more  seriously  affect  us  than  manufacturers  who  are  more  centrally 
located  with  reference  to  our  home  markets  and  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  raw  materials. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  any  reduction  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  us  should  be  agreeable  to  all. 

If  after  due  deliberation  it  is  decided  to  revise  the  tariff  down- 
ward in  order  to  fulfill  the  pledge  of  the  party  returned  to  power, 
we  trust  that  you  may  so  adjust  the  revised  rates  as  to  prevent  too 
61318— scHKD  c— 09 41 
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sudden  or  undue  a  change  in  present  industrial  conditions;  and 
believing  that  on  account  of  our  location  our  views  with  reference 
to  the  duties  on  our  products  may  be  of  value  to  you,  we  have  given 
the  matter  careful  consideration.  We  find  that  very  small  reduc- 
tions only  would  be  possible,  and  we  think  that  no  changes  should 
be  made  in  the  duties  on  our  manufactured  products,  unless  we  be 
given  at  the  same  time  lower  rates  on  certain  raw  materials.  On 
this  basis  we  respectfully  submit  the  following  recommendations  to 
your  honorable  committee: 

1.  Iron  ore,  paragraph  121,  present  duty  40  cents  per  ton : 

We  appeal  strongly  for  free  ore.  This  will  conserve  our  natural 
resources,  which  are  being  depleted  too  rapidly,  and  it  will  help  to 
overcome  the  disadvantage  under  which  eastern  merchant  pig-iron 
furnaces  are  laboring  on  account  of  the  practical  monopoly  of  the 
American  ore  supply. 

2.  Pig  iron,  para^aph  122,  present  duty  S4  per  ton: 

In  round  figures  it  takes  2  tons  of  ore  to  make  1  ton  of  pig  iron. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  eastern  makers  of  pig  iron  would  get  the 
entire  benefit  of  the  aboUtion  of  the  duty  or  40  cents  a  ton  on  iron 
ore,  but  assuming  that  they  would,  it  would  make  a  difference  in  the 
cost  of  pig  iron  of  about  SI  p»er  ton.  We  therefore  recommend  a 
reduction  of  SI  per  ton  on  pig  iron,  making  the  new  rate  S3  per  ton, 
instead  of  S4  per  ton,  as  at  present. 

3.  Wrought  and  cast  scrap  iron  and  scrap  steel,  paragraph  122, 
present  duty  S4  per  ton: 

Scrap  is  not  manufactured,  but  is  a  by-product,  the  result  of  waste 
and  wear.  About  50  per  cent  of  it  is  usea  in  the  open-hearth  furnace 
to  make  one  ton  of  steel,  with  about  an  equal  quantity  of  pig  iron. 
Because  it  is  not  manufactured,  the  removal  of  .the  duty  upon  it  or 
a  heavy  reduction  in  the  rate  will  not  injure  anyone,  but  will  have  a 
tendency  to  reduce  the  cost  of  open-hearth  steel  to  the  American 
consmner  and  will  benefit  (a)  open-hearth  steel  melters,  (6)  the 
laborers  engaged  in  handling  the  material,  (c)  and  the  dealers  and 
brokers  who  operate-  in  it. 

There  is  a  snortage  in  the  supply  which  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  passing  of  the  Bessemer  converter  and  the  rise  of  the  open-hearth 
furnace.  The  Bessemer  steel  plant  was  a  maker  of  scrap,  while  the 
open-hearth  furnace  does  not  supply  itself.  In  our  verbal  statement 
we  did  not  give  you  certain  striking  figures.     They  are  as  follows: 

Toaa. 

Production  of  Beesemer  steel  in  United  States  in  1907 11, 667, 549 

Production  of  Bessemer  steel  in  United  States  in  1897 5, 475, 315 

Increase  since  1897 6, 192, 234 

Or  increase  of  over  113  per  cent. 

Production  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  in  United  States  in  1907 10, 279, 315 

Production  of  basic  open-hearth  steel  in  United  States  in  1897 1, 056, 043 

Increase  since  1897 9,223,272 

Or  increase  of  over  873  per  cent. 

Production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  United  States  in  1907 5, 375, 219 

Production  of  basic  pig  iron  in  United  States  in  1897 556, 391 

Increase  since  1897 4, 818, 828 

Or  increase  of  over  866  per  cent. 
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You  will  note  (a)  that  in  tlie  ten  years  from  1897  to  1907  the  per- 
centage of  increase  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel  was  nearly 
eight  times  as  great  as  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  production  of 
Bessemer  steel;  (b)  that  during  the  same  period  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  production  of  basic  pig  iron  (which  forms  50  per  cent 
of  the  charge  in  an  open-hearth  furnace)  was  almost  exactly  tne  same 
as  the  percentage  of  mcrease  in  the  production  of  open-hearth  steel. 

In  other  words,  the  production  of  the  chief  manufactured  ingre- 
dient of  a  ton  of  open-hearth  steel  has  kept  pace  with  the  demand, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  with  manufacturers  abandoning  their 
Bessemer  converters,  we  find  ourselves  facing  decreased  production 
and  increased  consimiption,  with  a  consequently  steadv  decline  in 
the  available  supply  of  scrap  per  furnace  per  annum.  This  situation 
has  made  the  scrap  market  highly  speculative,  and  the  cornering 
of  the  supply  in  a  given  district  has  becoihe  possible.  We  believe 
that  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  scrap  would  result  in  largely  increased 
imports,  and  if  revenue  is  required  for  the  Government,  a  nominal 
duty  of  not  exceeding  50  cents  per  ton  would  produce  large  sums 
for  the  Federal  Treasury.  We  tnerefore  recommend  a  reduction  of 
$3.50  per  ton  in  the  duty  on  scrap,  making  the  new  rate  50  cents  a 
ton,  instead  of  $4  as  at  present. 

4.  Steel  billets,  paragraph  135,  present  duty  three-tenths  of  1 
cent  per  pound,  when  valued  at  1  cent  per  pound  or  less,  etc.: 

We  have  stated  that  approximately  one-half  a  ton  of  pig  iron  and 
one-half  a  ton  of  steel  scrap  are  required  for  the  manufacture  of  1 
ton  of  open-hearth  steel.  Our  proposed  reduction  of  $1  per  ton  in 
the  duty  on  pig  iron,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  50 
cents  per  ton  on  steel  billets.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  manufac- 
turers to  realize  in  their  cost  sheets  the  full  benefit  of  our  proposed 
reduction  of  $3.50  a  ton  in  the  duty  on  scrap  iron  and  steel,  but  we 
would  be  willing  to  concede  $1.50  a  ton  on  steel  billets,  in  view  of 
our  proposed  reduction  on  scrap,  and  this,  added  to  the  50  cents  a 
ton  that  would  logically  follow  our  proposed  change  in  the  pig-iron 
schedule,  would  make  a  total  reduction  in  the  duty  on  steel  billets 
of  $2  per  ton.  This  is  the  maximum  reduction  that  could  be  made 
on  steel  billets  to-day  without  seriously  affecting  every  eastern 
steel  manufacturer;  and  we  earnestly  request  that  should  you  find 
it  necessary  to  scale  down  this  duty,  you  will  not  reduce  it  more  than 
this.  It  is  Ukely  that  importations  would  begin  at  once  even  on 
this  basis.  For  example,  the  latest  quotation  that  has  come  to  our 
notice  (November,  1908)  on  German  billets  was  $26.50  per  2.240 
pounds,  f.  o.  b.  dock  Philadelphia,  duty  paid.  This  was  Dasea  on 
the  present  duty  of  $6.72  per  ton.  Had  the  duty  been  $2  a  ton  less, 
as  suggested  above,  the  price  would  have  been,  presumably,  $24.50 
per  ton,  a  figure  that  could  not  be  met  with  profit  by  any  manufac- 
turer east  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains. 

5.  Sheet  steel,  paragraph  131,  present  duty  seven-tenths  of  1  cent 
per  pound  for  sheets  thinner  than  No.  10  and  not  thinner  than  No. 
20,  valued  at  3  cents  a  pound  or  less,  etc. : 

While  it  requires  1^  tons  of  steel  to  make  1  ton  of  sheets,  we  find 
by  comparing  present  forei^cn  selling  prices  that  we  can  stand  a  ton 
for  ton  reduction  in  the  heavier  gauges,  and  therefore  suggest  the 
following:  Thinner  than  No.  10,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  20.  wire 
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gauge,  one- tenth  of  1  cent  per  pound  reduction;  thinner  than  No.  20, 
but  not  thinner  than  No.  25,  wire  gauge,  fifteen  one-h\mdredths  of  1 
cent  per  pound  reduction;  thinner  than  No.  25,  but  not  thinne- 
than  No.  32,  wire  gauge,  twentv-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per 

Eoimd  reduction;  thinner  than  No.  32  wire  gauge,  twenty-five  oner 
imdredths  of  1  cent  per  pound  reduction;  corrugated  or  crimped, 
twenty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound  reduction. 

This  would  make  the  new  rates  as  follows:  Thinner  than  No.  10, 
but  not  thinner  than  No.  20,  wire  gauge,  six-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound ;  thinner  than  No.  20,  but  not  thinner  than  No.  25,  wire  gau^e, 
sixty-five  one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  thinner  than  No.  25, 
but  not  thinner  than  No.  32,  wire  gauge,  eighty-five  one-hundredths  of 
1  cent  per  poimd;  thinner  than  No.  32  wire  gauge,  ninety-five  one- 
hundredths  of  1  cent  per  poimd;  corrugated  or  crimped,  eighty-five 
one-hundredths  of  1  cent  per  poimd. 

6.  Charcoal  iron  bars,  olooms,  billets,  etc.,  paragraph  124,  present 
dutv  $12  per  ton: 

While  making  our  verbal  statement  before  your  committee,  you 
asked  whether  we  knew  of  any  reason  for  keepmg  this  high  duty  on 
charcoal  iron. 

This  is  made  exclusively  in  Sweden  and  Norway  from  the  peculiarly 
fine  ores  that  they  mine  there,  and  the  pic:  iron,  oars,  and  bloon->s  are 
worked  throughout  with  charcoal  fires.  The  result  is  an  iron  of  such 
quality  as  can  be  reproduced  nowhere  in  the  world.  Years  ago  larc^e 
quantities  of  it  were  used  in  this  country,  and  it  is  still  imported  for 
special  purposes,  but' its  high  price,  plus  the  high  duty,  has  made  the 
prices  of  the  various  products  manufactured  from  it  so  high  as  com- 
pared with  open-hearth  steel  and  other  cheaper  and  poorer  forms  of 
so-called  charcoal  iron  that  its  use  has  been  largely  curtailed. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  source  of  supply  for  this  material 
in  this  country,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  the  retention  of  so  high  a 
duty  as  $12  a  ton.  We  beUeve  fxu-ther  that  a  marked  reduction  will 
enaole  us  to  revive  a  great  deal  of  the  business  we  have  had  in  the 
past,  and  this  would  be  the  case  with  manufactiu-ers  of  other  forms 
of  it,  such  as  wire,  bars,  skelp,  etc. 

We  should  think  this  duty  might  at  least  be  cut  in  half,  and  do  not 
believe  any  injury  would  result  to  makers  of  so-called  charcoal  blooms 
in  this  country  it  it  were  lower  than  this.  We  suggest,  hov  ever,  the 
advisability  oi  the  retention  of  some  of  this  duty  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  given  you  frankly  the  maximum 
reductions  that  we  believe  could  be  made  to-day  without  serious 
disturbance  of  the  industry  in  this  district.  We  believe  that  the 
competition  that  we  and  other  independent  makers  of  steel  are  pro- 
viding for  the  trade  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  is  of  value  to 
the  country  at  large,  and  should  be  continued.  Its  value  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  small  manufacturer  who  buys  our  products  is 
unquestionable,  and  we  believe  that  by  just  so  much  as  you  reduce 
the  duties  on  the  products  mentioned  above  beyond  the  points  that 
we  have  recommended  by  just  so  much  will  you  force  the  curtailment 
of  operations  east  of  the  Alleghenies  and  foster  a  state  of  monopoly 
in  the  steel  trade  of  this  country. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  that  we  can  give  you,  or  if  we 
can  in  any  way  be  of  service  to  you  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
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we  shall  be  most  happy  to  comply  with  any  request  that  you  may 
make  of  us. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Alan  Wood  Iron  and  Steel  Compant, 
W.  W.  Lukens, 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Assistant  Treasurer. 
Countersigned: 

Howard  Wood,  President, 

Jonathan  R.  Jones,  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 


STEEL  BARS  AND  PLATES. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIS  L.  EIHO,  yiCE-PBESIDENT  OF  THE  TONES 
A  LATTGHLIN  STEEL  COMPANY,  OF  PITTSBTTBd,  PA. 

Wednesday,  November  26^  1908, 

Mr.  Kino.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  as  I  am  the  first  of  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  to  appear,  I  would  like  to  say  that  it 
was  only  possible  to  get  a  rather  lull  meeting  of  the  steel  manufac- 
turers, the  different  interests  connected  therewith,  in  New  York  jes- 
terday,  and  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  committee 
to  come  down  here  and  give  them  what  information  we  could  in  the 
formation  of  another  tariff  schedule. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  request  of  the  committee  that  a  large  delega- 
tion be  not  sent,  one  man  was  selected  from  about  each  of  12  or  16 
different  branches  that  will  appear  here  to-day.  For  myself,  I  rep- 
resent the  corporation  of  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company, 
of  Pittsburg,  who  manufacture  largely  steel  bars,  plates,  and  struc- 
tural material,  and  I  would  like  to  talk,  with  your  permission,  on 
those  articles. 

For  some  reason  which  does  not  appear  to  me,  the  tariff  of  1897 
placed  steel  bars,  a  finished  product,  in  the  paragraph  with  blooms 
and  billets  and  other  semifinished  products,  taking  a  duty  of  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  when  valued  at  1  cent  per  pound  or  less, 
smd  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  when  valued  above  1  cent  and 
not  above  1^  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  paragraph  135.  As  I  say,  steel  bars,  for  some 
reason — a  finished  product — was  placed  in  that  paragraph  with  a 
semifinished  product  like  blooms  or  billets,  while  iron  bars,  in  para- 
graph 123,  take  a  duty  of  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound.  There  is 
no  good  or  valid  reason  at  present  for  this  difference  in  a  duty  be- 
tween steel  and  iron  bars,  and  I  would  ask,  on  behalf  of  our  com- 
pany and  the  other  manufacturers  whom  I  nave  consulted,  that  the 
minimum  duty  on  steel  bars  be  advanced  to  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per 

i)0und  instead  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  on  a  minimum  of  1  cent  value. 
'  would  say,  however,  that  I  am  a  little  unfortunate  in  asking  for  an 
r»dvance  on  the  first  article  in  the  schedule  that  I  am  talking  about, 
but  I  want  to  assure  the  committee  that  I  heard  the  discussion  among 
the  other  maiiufactui*ers  in  New  York  yesterday,  and  they  come  here 
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prepared  to  make  recommendations  for  large^  and  in  some  cases 
radical,  reductions  in  the  present  tariff  in  their  lines,  so  I  do  not 
want  you  to  feel  that  all  the  steel  manufacturers  here  ask  for  in- 
creases in  duty. 

I  am  advised  by  recent  cabled  quotations  that  steel  bars  can  be  pur- 
chased, within  a  few  days  at  least,  at  1  cent  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  vessel 
at  Antwerp.  The  freight  is  practically  8  shillings,  or  $2,  a  ton, 
which  would  lay  them  down  at  New  York  at  1^  cents  per  pound, 
and  adding  the  duty  at  present  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound 
would  make  the  price  of  Belgian  bars  in  New  York,  duty  paid,  l^V 
cents  per  pound,  which  is  less  than  the  low  price  of  the  American  or 
domestic  product  to-day.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  think  the  duty 
on  bars  should  be  advanced. 

Another  reason  tor  the  advance  asked  for  is  the  danger  of  foreign 
makers  dumping  this  product  at  prices  much  less  than  those  of  their 
home  market  at  times  when  we  most  need  the  tonnage  to  keep  our 
mills  running  and  our  labor  emoloved. 

Before  going  on  to  the  plate  and  structural  iron  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  ask  me  any  questions  that  may  occur  to  you,  and 
which  I  will  try  to  answer. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  This  is  an  improper  classification  in  the  present 
tariff? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so.  I  think  that  a  finished  product  ou^ht  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  unfinished  class  and  put  in  the  finisheo-product 
class ;  in  fact,  it  ought  to  be  in  with  iron  bars,  although  iron  bars,  I 
think,  require  a  larger  proportion  of  labor;  and  while  I  do  not  speak 
for  the  manufacturers  of  iron  bars,  it  mav  be  possible  that  they  think 
that  reducing  the  duty  from  six-tenths  of  a  cent,  as  it  is  now,  to  four- 
tenths  of  a  cent  would  be  too  much  of  a  reduction.  I  think  they 
perhaps  would  be  justified  in  asking  a  larger  duty  on  iron  bars  on 
account  of  the  larger  amoimt  of  labor  that  is  spent  upon  them  than 
upon  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  are  inequalitieis  in  the  iron  and  steel 
bar  schedules? 

Mr.  King.  At  the  present  time;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  they  are  not  properly  classified;  and  you 
suffffcst  that  this  be  cla&sified  with  what? 

Mr.  King,  With  iron  bars;  that  steel  bars  should  be  put  in  the 
same  paragraph  with  iron  bars,  they  both  being  finished  articles. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  lower  or  raise  the  duty? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  asking  for  four-tenths  of  a  cent  on  steel  bars.  If 
iron  bars  were  put  at  the  same  price,  that  would  lower  the  iron-bar 
duty  two-tenths  of  a  cent,  or  $4  a  ton.  But  I  qualified  that  state- 
ment by  saying  that  I  hardly  thought  it  was  fair  to  reduce  the  iron- 
bar  schedule  to  that  point,  because  there  is  more  labor  expended  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  bars  than  of  steel. 

The  Chairman.  They  should  not  be  classed  so  as  to  collect  the 
same  duty,  in  that  case? 

Mr.  King.  No.  I  did  not  propose  that,  but  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  put  into  the  finished  class,  and  the  nearest  finished  class  to  a  steel 
bar  is  an  iron  bar. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Right  on  that  point,  the  present  duty  of  three- 
tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  steel  bars  under  the  Dingley  law  is  the 
same  rate  exactly  tnat  it  was  in  the  preceding  law,  the  Wilson  law. 
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Mr.  King.  I  did  not  happen  to  know  that 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  is.  Therefore  the  same  duty  has  been  in  exist- 
ence now  for  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  therefore^  the  iron  and  steel 
schedule  is  the  same  to-day  as  it  was  under  the  Wilson  bill,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Kino.  Well,  I  happen  to  know  of  some  articles  that  are  in  the 
same  schedule,  but  I  really  have  not  compared  them  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  iron  and  steel  tariffs  are  the  same? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  great  bulk  of  productions  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trade  is  the  same  under  the  Dingley  and  the  Wilson  bills,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Ejng.  I  presume  they  are. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Girders  are  less  and  cast-iron  pipes  are  less  than 
under  the  Wilson  bill. 

Mr.  King.  Under  the  Dingley  law? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes;  double  that  of  beams  and  cast-iron  pipes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question  in  reference  to  a 
comparison  with  the  steel  industry :  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  bars  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  King.  It  is  the  largest  single  article  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  presume  that  that  holds  true  over  the  world — that  is,  that 
there  are  more  bars  made  than  any  other  single  thing.  I  would  say 
that  the  combined  product  of  steel  and  iron  oars  would  be  five  and 
one-half  to  six  million  tons.    I  am  speaking  now  of  normal  times. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  with  reference  to 
the  year  1907,  because,  of  course,  we  all  recognize  that  the  panic  con- 
dition prevailing  in  this  country  now  is  not  a  condition  upon  which 
to  base  an  estimate.  So  I  will  consider  the  questions  that  I  ask  as 
relating  to  the  year  1907. 

The  total  production  of  bars  in  this  country  amounts  to  five  and 
one-half  to  six  million  tons.  What  is  the  amount  of  total  importa- 
tions into  the  country? 

Mr.  King.  Comparatively  small.    I  have  not  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  see  here,  under  this  heading  that  I  have  before 
me,  that  the  importations  are  given,  under  the  total  heading,  for 
billets,  blooms,  and  bars,  as  41,000,000  pounds,  which  would  only 
amount  to  20,Ok)0  tons.  That  includes  billets  as  well  as  bars,  so  that 
the  total  importations  of  billets  under  the  present  tariff  is  very  sliv^lit, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  the  present  tariff  is  practically  prohibi- 
tive? 

Mr.  King.  Only  at  times. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course ;  but  most  of  the  time  it  is  practically 
prohibitive.  When  you  compare  20,000  tons  imported  with  6,600,000 
tons  manufactured  here,  it  is  practically  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  It  was  in  that  year,  of  course,  because  the  foreign  mar- 
kets had  all  they  could  do  to  attend  to  their  home  markets,  just  as 
we  had  here.  They  could  get  better  prices  there  then  than  by  sending 
to  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  whether,  in  theory,  this  was  placed  in  a 
tariff  for  revenue  or  placed  in  the  tariff  for  protection,  I  will  ask 
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you:  Do  the  iron  and  steel  interests  of  this  country  believe  in  a 
prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  They  believe  in  a  protective  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  I  know ;  but  do  they  believe  tiiat  a  protec- 
tive tariff  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Kot  necessarily,  I  think. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  they  believe  it  stands  on  the  same  basis  of  true 
protection  at  all  if  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Don't  you  think  that  when  the  tariff  question 
comes  up  that  the  question  of  revenue  to  the  Government  should  be 
considered  as  well  as  the  industry? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  there  is  something  more  important  than 
that  to  consider,  the  rate  of  wages  we  can  give  to  our  workingmen 
here,  which  is  something  like  90  j)er  cent — I  think  it  is  generally 
believed  and  recognized  that  labor  is  90  per  cent  of  everything  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  when  the  cost  of  material  is  taken  out. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  so  in  the  production  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Ejng.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  the  cost  of  machinery  a  very  much  lai^ger 
factor  in  the  production  of  Bessemer  steel  than  wages? 

Mr.  King.  A  very  much  larger  one? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes.  When  you  bring  the  raw  iron  from  the 
furnace  to  the  bar  in  the  Bessemer  converter,  is  not  the  cost  of  labor 
a  very  small  item  in  comparison  to  the  cost  of  your  investment,  your 
capital,  and  your  interest  on  the  investment? 

Mr.  King.  Verjr  small  at  that  jx)int,  but  I  am  taking  labor  at  the 
mines,  transportation,  and  everything  that  labor  goes  into — coal,  coke, 
and  everything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  recognize  that  when  you  plant  a  grain  of 
cotton  seed  that  from  that  time  on  down  to  the  finished  fabric  it  is 
all  labor.  Now,  taking  our  basic  material  in  each  industry,  and  con- 
sidering the  cost  of  the  basic  material  in  each  countnr,  and  from  the 
raw  material  or  basic  material  the  cost  of  labor  added,  what  is  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  between  this  country  and  that  of  the 
English  or  Belgium  producer,  as  well  as  the  Gremian  producer? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  very  sorry,  sir,  that  we  have  not  that  information, 
but  we  expect  to  give  it  to  you  later.  But  you  probably  appreciate 
that  that  is  rather  a  difficult  thing  to  get  accurately,  and  we  haven^ 
got  it  and  haven't  had  the  time  to  get  it  since  we  had  the  call  for  this 
meeting.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  we  expect  to  get  that  informa- 
tion and  give  it  to  you  in  writing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  would  very  much  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  will  file  a  brief  hereafter? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  committee  desires  to  have  the  brief  and  all 
information  it  can  get;  but  I  wanted  to  make  a  comparison  with  you 
on  these  questions.    I  certainly  wish  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  you  are  entitled  to  this  protection 
not  from  the  question  of  revenue,  but  from  the  question  of  labor. 
Therefore,  of  course,  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  abroad  is  a  material 
question. 
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Now,  to  figure  it  so  that  we  can  carry  it  easily,  what  is  the  cost  of  a 
ton  of  this  bar  steel,  the  run  of  the  mill  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Do  you  mean  in  1907? 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  1907. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  would  say,  roughly,  about  1  cent  a  pound,  manu- 
facturing cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  count  the  long  or  the  short  ton  ? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  it  makes  a  little  difference,  of  course.  A  cent  a 
pound  would  be  $20  a  net  ton  and  $22.40  a  gross  ton.  We  sell  it  on 
the  pound  price,  which  means  the  net  ton  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  be  $20  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  A  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds;  and  that  would  relate  to 
1907,  when  we  were  running  full  and  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  was  considering.  That  is  the  cost 
price,  or  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  Kino.  That  is  as  near  the  cost  as  I  can  rive. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  this  bar  iron  being  laid 
down  in  New  York  for  sale  at  all,  or  at  any  other  eastern  port,  in 
1907?  ^  y  y    ^ 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so,  but  I  could  not  give  you  instances.  During 
the  great  demand  for  materials  there  was  some — I  know — structural 
material  (plates)  coming  into  the  country,  and  I  believe  there  was 
some  imported  into  Boston. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  what  the  selling  price  in  Boston 
was,  with  the  duty  added  at  that  time — 1907? 

Mr.  Ejng.  WeU,  it  would  probably  have  been — the  English  and 
the  German  prices  were  higher  then,  of  course — ^but  I  would  say  it 
would  be  a  cent  and  a  quarter  over  there  now  instead  of  a  cent;  $5  a 
ton  more. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  it  would  cost,  laid  down  in 
Boston,  $25  a  ton. 

Mr.  Ejno.  Of  the  foreign  material? 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  the  foreign  material  laid  down  in  Boston 
or  New  York  with  the  duty  added  was  selling  at.  That  is  the  real 
question,  in  Boston? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  believe  I  understand  whether  you  want  th^ 
American  selling  price  or  the  foreign  price  laid  down  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  given  me  the  American  cost  of  pro- 
duction as  $20  a  ton,  and  I  would  like  to  get  the  foreign  selling  prices 
in  Boston  or  New  York,  with  the  duty  added. 

Mr.  Kino.  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  get  to  it,  I  think  it  would  have 
been  $30  a  ton  in  1907;  I  think  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  much  of  that  foreign  selling  price  was 
freight,  how  much  duty,  how  much  profit,  and  how  much  labor ;  or, 
in  other  words,  how  much  labor  was  tliere  in  a  ton  of  that  foreign 
selling  price,  of  that  $30  a  ton. 

Mr.  Kino.  The  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  can  not  give  you  that;  I  haven't  the  figures  with  me; 
the  figures  of  foreimi  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  how  much  was  labor  in  the  $20  ton  of  home 
production,  at  cost ;  the  labor  at  your  factory ;  and  how  much  in  the 
raw  material,  or  basic  matei'ial,  at  your  factory  ? 
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Mr.  Kino.  You  mean  just  in  the  operation  of  making  that  at  the 
factory,  at  the  mill,  without  reference  to  the  mines  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  for  the  price  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  then  the  labor  at  ^i'our  factory. 

Mr.  Kino.  Well,  I  would  like  to  give  mis  to  vou  subject  to  correc- 
tion, because  it  is  only  from  memory.  I  would  say  $5  or  $6  a  ton, 
with  labor  restricted  as  you  have  named  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Five  to  six  dollars  per  ton  labor.  Now,  if  you 
added  the  labor  or  the  raw  material  that  came  from  the  mines,  now 
much  additional  would  that  add  to  it?  Upon  a  ton  of  pig  iron  that 
would  mean  about  a  ton  and  a  third  of  coke  and  about  2  tons  of  ore. 
at  the  outside — about  that.    How  much  would  that  labor  amount  to  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  have  a  memorandum  here  of  the  labor  cost  on  1  ton 
of  finished  material,  including  the  ore  and  coal  and  labor,  of  $8.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  gives  the  entire  labor  cost  $8.25? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  want  to  make  my  position  plain,  that  this  is  going 
into  the  labor  of  the  mining  of  the  ore,  the  coal,  making  the  coke, 
putting  through  the  blast  furnace,  and  the  finishing  mills;  it  does 
not  include  any  loss  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all  labor  up  to  the  point  of  production, 
and  that  includes  every  bit  of  it,  $8.25 1 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  idea  in  this  business  as  to  what  is 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  and  at  home?  You  state 
that  you  do  not  know  the  exact  amount,  but  do  you  know  the  per- 
centage of  difference? 

Mr.  Kino.  Well,  you  can  arrive  at  that,  I  think,  by  the  selling 
prices,  to  some  extent.  I  would  say,  generally  speaking,  that  labor  on 
a  ton  of  steel  did  not  amount  to  more  than  60  per  cent  of  ours. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Their  labor  was  about  60  per  cent  of  ours? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  their  labor  about  $4.35,  then, 
on  a  ton,  or  make  a  difference  of  $3.90  in  labor  between  the  entire 
cost  of  the  European  product  and  the  American  product? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  at  the  present  duty  of  three-tenths  of  a  cent 
per  pound 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  $6  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  on  a  ton  of  this  is  $6.  The  difference 
between  the  cost  of  American  labor  and  foreign  labor  is  $3.90;  there- 
fore it  would  be  $2.10,  under  the  present  scale  of  protective  tariff 
over  and  above  the  labor  price. 

Mr.  King.  That  seems  to  be  about  right 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  present  tariff  is  prohibitive,  practically 
prohibitive,  because  there  are  only  20,000  tons  imported,  as  compared 
with  five  and  one-half  or  six  million  tons  manufactured.  Now  I 
want  to  ask  you  if,  under  these  circumstances,  you  think  the  commit- 
tee would  be  justified  in  increasing  this  duty? 

Mr.  King.  I  certainly  think  so.  You  could  not  get  along  on  $2 
difference  in  labor;  vou  certainly  ought  to  give  us  some  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  you  ought  to  have  some  profit,  but  you 
wanted  the  duty  based  upon  the  labor  cost.  You  have  only  40  "per 
cent  of  duty  in  excess  of  tne  labor  cost,  with  a  very  small  importation 
of  this  bar  into  this  country,  20,000  tons,  and  which  could  not  seri- 
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ously  affect  a  market  producing  five  and  one-half  or  six  million  tons, 
couia  it? 

Mr.  Kino.  There  is  a  reason  for  that  small — ^no,  I  do  not  think  it 
could.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  that  small  importation.  One  reasoa 
is  that  it  is  not  very  profitable  to  order  abroad,  for,  in  the  first  place, 
the  buyer  must  put  up  his  money  first;  he  must  take  his  chances  oi 
getting  the  class  of  material  that  he  orders,  on  the  sdzes  being  right, 
and  the  quality ;  and  if  they  come  here  wrong,  there  is  no  redress ;  he 
has  got  to  take  it,  for  he  has  paid  his  money.  Then,  of  course,  we 
must  take  into  consideration  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  material  to 
this  country,  which  is  an  important  factor.  That,  I  think,  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  a  great  deal  more  material  has  not  been  imported — 
the  trouble  in  doing  it  and  the  risks  involved. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  year  that  we  have  been  figuring  on,  1907, 
was  the  year  of  the  highest  prices  in  iron  and  the  year  that  would 
most  likely  invite  importation. 

Mr.  King.  Not  when  their  home  market  was  equally  as  high. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  price  of  iron  has  greatly  dropped  since 
that  time? 

Mr.  Kino.  It  has;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Aiid  the  price  of  iron  being  so  much  lower,  it 
would  not  invite  impoHation  as  readily  as  on  a  nigh-priced  market? 

Mr.  King.  No  ;  it  would  not  invite  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  the  principle  has  always  been 
followed  in  all  trades  that  when  the  home  market  is  high  the  prices 
for  the  imported  product  is  high,  and  the  imports  are  larger  than 
when  there  are  hard  times  and  the  home  market  is  dull.  That  is  the 
universal  rule,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  To  some  extent,  unless  there  are  some  other  circum- 
stances. The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  plain  is  that  they  have 
practically  the  same  conditions  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  importations 
coming  in  at  all  now,  are  there,  of  the  English  bars? 

Mr.  King.  A  few. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  practically  have  no 
competition  from  abroad,  and  you  have  largely  an  excess  of  protec- 
tion already  on  your  labor  cost,  and  yet  you  say  that  the  market  is 
dull.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  over- 
production in  the  United  States,  in  the  home  market,  and  not  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  Kino.  Not  in  normal  times.    There  is  this  vear,  certainly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  true  in  normal  times,  however.  In  1907 
you  made  a  fair  profit  on  steel  bars,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  could  do  it  again  in  normal  times? 

Mr.  IQno.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  can  not  do  it  now  because  there  is  over- 
production in  the  home  market? 

Mr.  ICiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  if  you  have  any  reason  to  give  why  you, 
under  those  conditions,  have  asked  this  committee  to  raise  this  tariff, 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  CockraK.  One  moment,  please,  before  coming  to  that.  Your 
firm.  The  Jones  &  Lauglilin  Steel  Company,  is  practically  in  the 
steel  combination,  the  United  States  Steel  Company,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Kino.  Not  at  all,  sir.    We  are  entirely  independent 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  It  is  a  competing  company? 

Mr.  Kino.  A  competing  company;  yes,  sir;  entirely. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  you  stated  a  moment  ago  that  some  structural 
steel  came  in  at  Boston  during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  recently  two  cargoes  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, within  a  week. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  was  about  to  ask  with  reference  to  that  There 
was  a  special  demand  for  steel  at  San  Francisco  following  the  fire, 
was  there  not? 

Mr.  King.  Not  as  much  as  you  would  suppose  there  was. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  course,  everything  is  exaggerated,  but  there  was 
a  large  demand,  was  there  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes^ir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  that  demand  operate  to  bring  in  much  foreign 
steel? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes ;  quite  a  ffood  deal. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  was  brought  in? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  possibly  a  third  of  what  was  used  there — a 
quarter  to  a  third. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  was  that  in  tons? 

Mr.  King.  Over  what  ijeriod  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco,  for 
the  two  years  following  the  fire ;  that  is,  following  1906,  say  for  the 
last  two  years. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  could  not  from  memory  give  you  the  exact  figures, 
but  I  do  happen  to  know  that  there  are  dealers  out  there  who  keep 
a  stock  of  foreign  steel,  and  it  is  coming  in  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  tliose  steel  bars  imported 
to  meet  the  San  Francisco  demand  were  landed  in  San  Francisco 
or  were  they  landed  in  New  York  and  transported  by  rail  to  San 
Francisco? 

Mr.  King.  They  were  landed  in  San  Francisco;  and  that  is  a  point 
I  am  glad  you  mentioned,  because  we  need  a  great  deal  more  protec- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  than  we  do  on  the  eastern 
coast.  There  is  a  very  low  rate  there;  they  get  their  product  on 
vessels,  and  I  am  informed  that  they  can  ship  from  Antwerp  to  San 
Francisco  at  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which  would  be,  say,  $7 
a  net  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  would  it  cost  at  New  York? 

Mr.  King.  Our  rate  out  there,  from  Pittsburg  or  New  York,  via 
i:iil,  would  be  $15,  and  that  would  be  $7  foreim  rate  as  asainst  our 
freight  rate  of  $15;  therefore  that  is  a  favored  place  for  me  impor- 
tation of  steel — the  Pacific  coast — on  account  of  the  great  difference 
in  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  idea  is  to  balance  that  favor  by  a  correspond- 
ing inflation  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  protected  there,  just  as  well  as 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Your  idea  is  that  where  there  is  an  inequality  in 
railroad  rates  in  the  cost  of  transportation,  it  should  be  balanced 
by  tariff  imposition. 

Mr.  King.  I  tliink  so. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  did  you  say  that  you  could  furnish  us  with 
the  gross  amount  that  was  received  at  San  Francisco  during  that 
periM? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  can  ^t  that;  I  will  try  to. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  it  must  have  been  a  third  of  the 
total  consumption? 

Mr.  King.  A  quarter  to  a  third,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  will  be  glad  to  know  the  probable  amount  of  im- 
portation ;  but  is  there  any  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  consump- 
tion of  domestic  steel  was  in  San  Francisco  immedliately  following 
the  fire? 

Mr.  King.  I  have  no  statistics  on  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  When  you  say  a  quarter  to  a  third,  you  are  not  bas- 
ing that  upon  calculation,  but  it  is  purely  a  guess  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  That  is  really  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  wish  to  speak  on  some  other  subject,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  have  some  further  questions  that  I  wish  to  ask  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  product  ? 

Mr.  Ejno.  No,  sir;  excepting  that  1  may  make  an  exception  in 
some  highly  finished — one  little  special  cold-roll  shafting  of  which 
we  export  a  little  to  England,  but  with  that  exception  we  do  nothing 
in  the  export  line  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  total  production  in  the 
United  States  of  about  6,000,000  pounds  of  iron  and  steel.  What  was 
the  proportion  of  iron  to  steel  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  would  think  that  the  iron  was  a  million  and  a  quarter 
to  a  million  and  a  half,  and  the  steel  was  the  balance. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  make  four  and  three-quarter  millions  of 
steel  and  one  and  one-quarter  millions  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  state  that  there  will  be  $4  per  ton  reduction 
proposed  on  the  iron  and  $2  a  ton  increase  proposed  on  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstand  me.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
speak  for  the  manufacturers  of  iron  bars.  We  do  not  make  them  at 
all  at  our  factory. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  proposed  an  increase 
of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  for  steel  bars  asked  for  by  the  iron  and  the 
steel  representatives  who  met  yesterday,  and  that  you  understood 
that  there  would  be  two-tenths  of  a  cent  reduction  asked  for  on  iron? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  you  misunderstood  me  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  statement  that  you  made  in  regard  to  the 
reduction  upon  iron  and  increase  upon  steel  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  made  the  statement  that  the  present  paragraph  cov- 
ering steel  bars  was  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  in  a  class  with 
finished  material,  such  as  iron  bars. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  not  propose  to  ask  for  an  increase  to  equalize 
it  with  the  iron  ? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir ;  I  asked  for  an  advance 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  then  be  uneaual,  would  it  not?  The  iron 
would  still  be  two-tenths  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  steel,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  But  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  a  slightly  higher  duty  on 
account  of  the  greater  amount  of  labor  required  in  making  a  ton  of 
iron  than  of  steel. 
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Mr.  Hill.  The  only  point  I  wanted  to  set  at  was  this,  that  if  you 
leave  iron  at  six-tentlis  of  a  cent  a  pound,  it  makes  no  reduction  on 
the  iron,  but  does  make  an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent  upon  steel; 
80  that  really  what  you  come  here  and  ask  for  is  a  net  increase  of 
one-tenth  of  a  cent  upon  steel  bars? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  upon  4,750,000  tons,  that  would  be  about  $9,000,000 
additional  to  the  auty  that  is  now  charged  on  the  entire  prodiii-t, 
which  would  be  an  increase  of  price  of  about  $9,000,000.  Is  that  what 
you  ask  for? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  have  made  myself  plain.  In  the 
first  place,  we  do  not  make  iron  bars  and  do  not  want  to  speak  for 
those  people.  The  iron  manufacturers  will  be  heard  later.  I  am  only 
speaking  for  an  increase  on  steel  bars,  because  we  make  those,  and  wo 
think  that  the  present  duty  is  too  low. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  you  are  asking  is  $2  per  ton  increase  of  price  on 
4,750,000  tons? 

Mr.  Kino.  On  steel  bars  alone? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  this  the  only  schedule  that  you  propose  to 
raise? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  propose  to  talk  on  the  structural  and  plate 
schedule,  of  which  we  are  large  manufacturers. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  understood  you  to  say  at  first  that  it  was  rather 
embarrassing  to  you  to  advocate 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  to  advocate  an  advance  on  the  fii*st  article  that  we 
make. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  But  you  propose  to  advocate  others? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  any  advance  on  the  balance. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Tnat  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  no  advance. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  need  more  protection  on  the  Pacific 
coast  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  the  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  of  devising  a  scheme  for  one 
tariff  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  another  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not ;  I  think  you  will  have  to  devise  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  you  really  want  to  do  is  to  bring  the  Atlantic 
coast  up  so  that  it  will  make  you  all  right  on  the  Pacific  coast  Isn\ 
that  what  you  want? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  there  is  more  used  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
country  than  in  the  western  part. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  do  not  really  care  where  it  comes  from,  so 
long  as  you  get  the  $9,000,000  do  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  do  not  say  that  we  should  get  it,  but  we  think  our 
workingmen  should  get  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand;  you  are  speaking  now  as  a  philan- 
thropist on  behalf  of  the  workingmen,  but  you  do  not  care  who  con- 
tributes  the  $9,000,000,  so  long  as  it  is  levied  and  collected  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  rather  the  foreigners  would  contribute  it  tlian 
our  home  people. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  a  philanthrophic 
preference,  but  what  you  are  after  is  the  $9,000,000  additional  duty  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  we  think  we  ought  to  keep  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  you  want  this  committee  to  give  you  ? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  also  large  manufacturers  of  structural 
material  and  plates  in  steel,  and  those  carry  a  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Please  give  us  the  paragraph,  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King.  Paragraph  125,  "  Beams,  girders,  joists,  and  so  forth.** 
They  carry  a  duty  at  present  of  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  and  I 
propose  to  ask  the  committee,  on  behalf  of  our  company  and  the  other 
companies  in  this  same  line  of  business,  that  that  duty  be  retained  as 
it  is,  believing  as  we  do  that  it  is  no  more  than  an  intelligent  and 
proper  duty  for  the  protection  of  the  American  manufacturers  and 
woiiingmen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  on  that  particular 
schedule? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  the  production  was 
in  this  country  of  beams,  girders,  and  joists  in  1907. 

Mr.  King.  About  two  million  and  a  quarter  tons. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  that  production  cost? 

Afr.  King.  Well,  they  cost  something  more  than  bars  in  the 
straightening;  they  cost  something  more  on  account  of  some  extra 
work  that  has  to  he  done  on  them  m  the  way  of  straightening  them, 
the  extra  cost  of  rolling  and  waste. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  would  you  assume  that  to  be? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  $23  or  $24  a  net  ton,  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  in  1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  additional  labor  cost  on  this  structural 
material  over  that  of  the  bars? 

Mr.  King.  There  is  an  extra  labor  in  handling  large  and  heavy 
bodies — straightening  and  shearing.  . 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  gave  the  labor  cost  of  the  other  at  $8.25. 
What  do  you  rive  the  cost  of  labor  upon  this? 

Mr.  King.  That  labor  cost  that  I  gave  of  $8.25  was  an  average 
labor  cost. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  it  so. 

Mr.  King.  Including  these  as  well. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  the  entire  product. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  you  say  the  production  in  this  country  is 
two  and  one-quarter  million  tons  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is,  structural  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  there  are  no  importations  given  here 
in  the  statistics  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes,  page  541,  you  will  find  that  there  was  imported 
in  1906  98,588,475  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $1,085,230,  and  in  1907  there 
was  imported  34,359,271  pounds,  at  a  value  of  $467,466. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty-four  million  pounds  were  imported  in 
1907,  which  would  amount  to  17,000  tons,  so  there  is  a  production 
imported  into  this  country  of  17,000  tons  against  a  production  of  two 
and  one-half  million  tons  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  only  reason  why  more  was  not  imi)orted  was  that 
they  had  more  at  home  than  they  could  do  at  better  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  that  schedule,  as  is  the  other  schedule,  is 
practically  prohibitive,  and  it  gives  you  over  90  per  cent  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.    I  notice  that  in  the  same  year,  1907,  you  ex- 
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I>orted  $6,954,000  worth,  and  a  large  portion  of  that,  so  these  statis- 
tics state,  went  to  Canaaa? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  that  conform  to  your  knowledge  of  tlie 
business? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir;I  think  that  is  riffht 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  exported  this  structural  material  to 
Canada  you  had  to  pay  duty  to  the  Canadian  government,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  had  to  compete  with  the  English  prod- 
uct that  came  in  at  a  lesser  rate  of  duty  than  your  product? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  you  were  competing  in  a  foreign  market 
with  this  product  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty  in  the  most  prosperous 
year  that  you  had  had  for  many  years? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  that  is  all  a  question  of  their 
ability  to  sell  at  a  better  price  at  home. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  those  circumstances  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Bang,  that  you  can  compete  with  your  foreign  competitors  on  your 
home  soil  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  when  you  can  compete  with  him 
abroad  at  a  higher  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  King.  I  state  that  the  reason  that  we  didn't  export  largely 
was  that  the  duty  is  not  the  same  as  to  Canada ;  but  those  are  all  eco- 
nomic questions  that  are  determined  by  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
two  countries.  It  is  true  that  England  has  a  preferential  tariff  into 
Canada  for  their  own  good. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  that  preferential  tariff  amount 
to? 

Mr.  Kino.  One- third  less  than  the  American  tariff  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  you  can  compete  there 
with  it  at  a  third  less,  do  you  not  think  you  can  afford  to  lessen  this 
duty  a  third,  and  get  some  revenue  for  the  Government,  considering 
the  fact  that  the  Government  is  running  under  a  deficit? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  we  could  consider  putting  that 
down  a  bit,  if  we  are  to  have  what  I  consider  an  intelligent  and 
proper  protection  for  American  manufactures  and  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  "  Intelligent  and  proper  protection."  What  do 
you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  think  that  a  "proper"  protection  is 
one  that  gives  you  the  absolute  control  of  the  home  market,  or  one 
that  gives  you  a  fair  chance  to  fight  for  the  home  market  with  your 
competitors? 

Mr.  King.  I  should  say  a  little  more  than  a  fair  chance  for  the 
home  market. 

Mr.  Cockran.  A  little  more  than  a  fair  chance  is  a  foul  advantage, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Not  altogether,  I  think.  There  is  a  distinction  there.  I 
believe  we  ought  to  keep  the  American  market  for  ourselves. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  what  you  believe  in  is  a  prohibi- 
tive tariff,  practically? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  probably  is  right, 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you,  as  a  business 
man,  want  us  to  amend  the^  Constitution  and  raise  our  revenue  from 
an  income  tax,  or  from  an  inheritance  tax,  or  do  you  believe  in  raid- 
ing revenue  from  tariff  taxes? 
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Mr.  Kino.  I  believe  that  you  ought  to  raise  it  on  luxuries;  put 
more  on. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  believe  that  we  should  put  a  prohibitive  duty 
on  iron  and  steel,  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  raise  the  revenue  on 
coffee  and  tea? 

Mr.  King.  They  are  not  luxuries,  they  are  necessities. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  luxuries? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  would  say  silks,  jewelry,  diamonds,  wines,  tobaccos — 
anything  in  the  line  of  luxuries  that  a  man  could  get  along  without; 
that  he  does  not  need. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  on  those  items  that 
you  have  named  we  are  receiving  practically  all  of  the  duty  that  we 
can.  We  can  not  raise  the  price  on  tobacco,  but  on  silks  we  might 
raise  more  revenue  by  reducing  the  duty  some,  but  the  silk  men  say 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  prohibitive  tariff  there,  too.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  looks  as  if  we  had  to  either  lower  some  of  these 
duties  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  support  the  Government  or  else  take 
in  some  new  items  like  coffee  and  tea  that  have  never  been  taxed 
before.  Now,  as  a  business  proposition — and  you  come  before  this 
committee  to  advise  us,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  your  advice — I  would 
like  to  know  whether  or  not  the  people  in  the  iron  and  steel  business 
are  not  willing  under  the  circumstances,  when  the  Government  is 
needing  money,  to  make  a  reasonable  reduction  as  long  as  they  have 
a  fair  chance  to  control  the  market? 

Mr.  King.  I  say  that  we  are  able,  under  an  intelligent  and  protec- 
tive tariff,  to  pay  our  men  such  wages  as  I  would  like  to  pay  them.  I 
do  not  believe  tnat  they  would  object  to  a  tax  on  coffee  and  tea  and 
&ugar  and  what  not;  that  they  could  afford  it 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yo*  say :  "  Intelligent  and  protective  tariff."  Those 
terms  are  synonymous,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  King.  With  me. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Undoubtedly.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  several  other  schedules  to  discuss,  have 
you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Quite  a  number;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  there  any  other  one,  I  would  like  to  ask.  on  which 
you  propose  an  increase  in  the  existing  rate  excepting  tne  one  on 
steel  oars? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  are  all  in  line  of  reductions 
or  else  retaining  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Upon  this  particular  schedule  you  wish  to  leave  the 
rates  as  they  are? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  on  beams,  girders,  and  plates. 

Mr.  Cockran.  What  is  called  structural  steel? 

Mr.  King.  Yes.  There  are  two  schedules,  paragraphs  125  and  126, 
one  beinff  for  structural  materials  and  the  other  plates.  I  have 
grouped  mem  together,  and  the  duty  is  the  same  on  both. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  there  any  others  upon  which  you  wish  a  re- 
duction? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  all  I  desire  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  upon  the  balance  of  the  schedules,  you  go  into 
reductions? 

Mr.  King.  Others  are  coming  to  represent  them.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing for  the  material  that  we  manufacture.    There  are  a  great  many 
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other  lines  that  we  do  not  go  into.  Those  gentlemen  are  here  and 
ready  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  your 
views  upon  the  reductions? 

Mr.  Kino.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  speak  of  that  if  we  do 
not  manufacture  them. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  That  is,  you  do  not  want  any  reductions  on  anything 
that  you  produce? 

Mr.  Kjno.  No,  sir.  I  ask  for  an  advance  of  one-tenth  of  a  cent 
on  bars,  and  that  the  present  schedule  on  plates  and  structural  mate- 
rials should  remain  as  it  is. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Oh,  I  see.  When  you  were  talking  about  your  em- 
barrassment at  the  beginning,  you  were  referring  to  the  order  of  pre- 
sentation and  not  to  the  subject  of  presentation. 

Mr.  King.  I  felt  embarrassment  tnat  I  should  start  off  before  this 
committee  by  asking  an  advance. 

Mr.  Cock  RAN.  Now,  as  to  the  condition  of  this  industry.  At  pres- 
ent vou  can  produce  steel  as  cheap  as  anywhere  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  King.  At  the  present  time  we  can  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  a  fact 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  can  they  produce  it  cheaper  than  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  particular  articles  of  steel  are  there  that  can 
be  produced  cheaper,  and  what  is  the  difference  in  the  rates? 

Mr.  King.  I  speak  more  particularly  of  what  we  come  in  competi- 
tion with — bars,  plates,  and  structural  material. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  take  the  steel  bars.  You  are  selling  them  at 
what  rate? 

Mr.  King.  To-day,  at  the  market  price,  between  $1.35  and  $1.40 
per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  per  ton? 

Mr.  King.  At  $1.40  per  hundred  would  be  $28  a  net  ton,  and  $1.35 
a  hundred  would  be  $27  a  net  ton;  that  is,  $27  and  $28. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  their  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  King.  The  way  we  are  running  now,  I  believe  it  is  costing  all 
we  get  for  them,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  it  costs  $27  to  $28  a  ton  to  produce. 

Mr.  King.  That  is  what  I  believe  to-day,  and  running  under  the 
conditions  that  we  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  what  rate  did  you  sell  this  production  of  yours 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  At  practicallv  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  vVTiat  did  it  cost  you  to  produce? 

Mr.  King.  Just  as  much  as  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  are  vou  able  to  lay  those  down  in  Canada  and 
sell  them,  and  pay  duty,  when  the  cost  of  production  at  home  is  $28? 

Mr.  King.  We  do  not  pay  the  duty.  The  consumer  over  there 
pays  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  what  rate  were  those  sold  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  They  were  sold  within  something  like  a  dollar  a  ton 
of  the  domestic  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  duty  was  much  higher;  the  duty  was  how 
much,  in  Canada? 
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Mr.  Kino.  I  really  do  not  know  the  rate  of  duty,  excepting  that 
we  paid  more  duty  than  England.  I  know  that  England  has  a  pref- 
erential duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  was  the  return  to  you  for  that  proportion  of 
your  product  that  you  sold  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  Practically  as  much  as  we  sold  it  for  in  this  country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then,  at  that  rate,  it  must  have  sold  in  Canada  for 
$33  or  $34  a  ton? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly;  higher  there  on  account  of  the  duty  Uiey 
have  to  pay. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Was  English  steel  selling  at  that  rate  also? 

Mr.  King.  We  can  not  sell  unless  we  sell  in  coihpetition  with  them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  English  steel  was  selling  in  Canada  at 
the  rate  of  $34  a  ton  to  compete  with  you  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  sell  practically  at  the  same  price.  Unless  we  meet 
the  conditions  over  there  we  can  not  sell. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  can  do  that  If  you  can  compete  with 
them  in  Canada  under  a  disadvantage,  why  can  you  not  compete 
with  them  here,  where  you  have  the  advantage  of  transportation, 
even  at  less  than  the  present  rates  of  duty? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  they  bring  that  a  great  distance,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  there  are  some  aisadvantages  in  buying  abroad  on  account  of 
the  fact  of  having  to  pay  in  advance  and  taking  the  risk  on  quality. 
They  would  rather  pay  us  a  little  more  money  and  have  recourse  on 
us  if  it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But,  Mr.  King,  surely  you  must  see  that  in  selling 
in  Canada  you  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to  Canada,  and 
you  have  to  pay  the  duty. 

Mr.  King.  Understand,  we  do  not  have  to  pay  the  duty;  the  buyer 
pays  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  duty  is  levied  upon  that  product? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  duty  is  higher  than  the  duty  levied  upon 
a  similar  product  coming  from  England? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  is  33 J  per  cent  higher,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  yet,  with  those  disadvantages,  you  are  able  to 
maintain  successful  competition  in  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  Not  at  all  times  we  can  not,  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions,  but  you  can,  gen- 
erally speaking? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  you  maintain  competition  with  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer in  Canada  under  those  disadvantageous  conditions,  why  can 
you  not  maintain  competition  near  at  home  where  you  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  transportation  to  the  market,  and  where  there  is  no  differ- 
ential duty  levied  against  you  a3  there  is  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  King.  The  duty  in  Canada  is  about  as  high  as  ours  in  this 
country — that  is,  the  American  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understand  that,  and  that  is  precisely  what  gives 
the  point  to  my  Questions.  You  are  able  to  maintain  competition 
in  Canada  under  tne  disadvantages  of  a  differential  tariff,  a  discrim- 
inating tariff  that  discriminates  against  you,  amounting  to  one-third 
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of  the  total  amount  of  tax  that  is  levied  there,  and  I  ask  why  you  can 
not  maintain  competition  in  this  country  where  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion against  you,  and  where  you  have  the  advantage  of  being  relieved 
from  the  cost  of  transportation  altogether? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  Mr.  Cockran,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  sell  cheaper 
in  Canada,  and  I  think  all  over  the  world,  as  a  rule,  than  we  do  at 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  our  mills  going.  There  are  times 
when  it  is  an  advantage  to  keep  our  mills  going  and  our  workingmen 
employed. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  not  say  a  momeqt  ago  that  you  got  exactly 
the  same  rates? 

Mr.  Kino.  Not  exactly,  but  practically. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  the  difference  is  between  "practically"  and 
"  exactly."  Would  you  just  define  that  ?  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  practically  the  same  "  and  "  exactly  the  same,"  if  the  meaning  is 
not  identical? 

Mr.  King.  I  mean  that  they  have  in  Canada  what  is  called  a 
"  dumping  clause  "  to  prevent  material  being  sold  in  there.  We  can 
not  declare  below  5  per  cent  below  the  prices  current  in  this  country; 
in  other  words,  they  take  our  domestic  price,  and  we  can  not  declare 
for  a  duty  there  at  less  than  6  per  cent,  or  else  the  customer  is  subject 
to  a  large  penalty  for  dumping.  That  5  per  cent,  I  think,  would 
represent  aoout  the  difference — I  am  trying  to  get  at  practically 
what  I  told  you ;  that  is,  as  to  what  I  meant  by  "  practical  " — that 
would  represent  the  difference  between  the  Canadian  price  and  ours. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  5  per  cent  would  not  even  equalize  the  dis- 
crimination in  the  tariff,  would  it? 

Mr.  King.  To  that  extent,  it  would. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  would  only  reduce  it,  it  would  not  extinguish  it. 
Now,  to  retuni  to  my  question.  In  Canada  you  are  able  to  meet  com- 
petition successfully  under  conditions  which  impose  upon  you  a  dis- 
criminating tariff.  In  this  country,  where  you  have  no  such  disad- 
vantage, and  where  you  are  not  required  to  transport  or  bring  your 
goods  across  the  sea,  why  can  you  not  maintain  competition  equally 
well,  and  even  better? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  we  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  want  to  do  it,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  King.  We  can  not  do  it.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  committee 
that  in  my  opinion  it  would  never  be  possible  in  the  United  States 
to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  those  foreign  countries  do  for  two  rea- 
sons, one  being  the  ffreat  distance  and  the  great  cost  of  transporting 
materials  to  the  mill  from  the  largely  scattered  places  that  we  have 
to  bring  it;  for  instance,  we  brin^  our  ore  1,100  miles.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  ever  be  possible  for  that  reason,  for  the  large 
freight  cost  in  assembling  those  materials,  to  compete  against  the 
English  and  the  Belgians,  who  have  the  material  right  around  them* 
They  have  the  coal,  the  ore,  and  thejimestone  right  within  a  stone's 
throw,  and  they  are  relieved  of  that*  heavy  freight.  I  have  gone  to 
the  trouble  to  Bring  here  the  cost  of  freignt  per  ton  in  Pittsburg  on 
the  materials  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  finished  materiaL 

Mr.  Uja)ERwooD.  ^sembling  the  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underw(X)d.  How  much  does  it  amount  to? 
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Mr.  King.  It  amounts  to  $^.65. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages  you  actually 
have  sold  it  and  do  sell  it  in  competition  with  England  and  Canada. 
If  you  are  able  to  do  it  there,  I  ask  you  why  you  can  not  do  it  here  ? 

Mr.  King.  We  can  not,  because  the  amount  sold  there  is  so  small. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  that  would  increase  the  difficulty  in  selling  it 
over  there. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  it  is  easier  to  dispose 
of  a  large  amount  than  a  smaller  amount? 

Mr.  King.  I  mean  if  you  sell  a  small  volume  at  a  lower  price  it 
does  not  affect  you  so  much  as  if  you  had  sold  a  larger  volume  at  a 
small  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  have  stated  that  you  sold  practicallv  all  at  the 
same  price.  The  difference  was  simply  6  per  cent,  and  that  is  your 
explanation.  Surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  is  your  position, 
unless  vou  can  make  a  further  explanation. 

Mr.  kiNG.  I  can  not  add  anything  different 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  you  can  give  us  no  reason  beyond  that  why 
competition  could  not  be  maintained  in  this  country  against  foreign 
producers  as  successfully  as  it  has  been  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Ejno.  I  would  not  want  it  to  be  put  down  just  that  way.  ^ 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  do  not  want  it  to  be  put  down  unless  it  is  the 
fact.    Will  you  give  us  an  additional  explanation  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  come  here  after  a  long  experience  in  the  steel  business, 
and  I  want  to  state  that  I  believe  in  a  protective  duty  for  America, 
principally  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  increases  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  of  America.  I  know  that  we  can  not  successfully  compete 
with  them  on  account  of  the  handicap  of  high  wages,  large  freight 
cost,  etc.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  world  in  this  home  market 
unless  we  are  protected. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  testifying  as  to  your  experience.  You 
are  testifying  as  to  your  belief.  We  are  trying  to  get  at  the  facts 
on  which  you  base  your  belief.  This  act  must  be  framed  and  passed 
by  Congress,  and  what  the  committee  wants  is  the  facts  and  not  the 
belief  of  a  witness. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  that  reason  I  ask  if  you  can  recall  any  facts 
in  relation  to  the  production  of  steel  beyond  what  you  have  told  us  to 
explain  why  competition  can  not  be  maintained  by  producers  in  this 
country  of  an  article  which  vou  say  you  market  successfully  in 
Canada  under  the  present  tarirf. 

Mr.  King.  We  sell  very  little  in  Canada. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that  you  say  what  you  have  sold  was 
at  a  profit,  and  if  you  have  sold  that  much  at  a  profit  you  could  sell 
twice  as  much  and  also  sell  it  at  a  profit.  So  far  as  jour  testimony 
goes  you  think  there  is  no  reason  outside  of  your  belief  why  that  is 
not  practicable? 

Mr.  IQng.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  give  us  no  reason  why  competition  can  not 
be  maintained  here  against  all  comers  as  well  as  in  Canada  in  the 
production  and  sale  of  this  article? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  in  addi- 
tion to  what  I  have  already  said. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  very  frank,  Mr.  Kinff.  Now,  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  in  seeking  this  increase  in  steel  bars  vou  are  seeking 
to  increase  the  tax  on  an  article  in  the  production  of  which  you  are 
engaged.  You  have  made  a  profit  on  the  production  of  steel  bars 
under  this  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  why  do  you  want  this  additional  tax — to 
make  more  profit? 

Mr.  Kino.  No;  but  I  simply  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  if  the 
tariff  is  not  raised  that  England  and  Germany,  which  have  hereto- 
fore had  antiquated  facilities,  might,  if  the  present  duty  be  allowed  to 
remain — and  therefore  the  present  conditions  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  are  at  present — might  put  in  large  capital  and  better  facilities,  so 
as  to  compete  with  us  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  see.  Then  you  want  this  tariff  to  quiet  your  appre- 
hension that  you  might  possiWy  meet  with  losses. 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  made  losses  in  recent  years, 
except  the  present  year  on  account  of  the  panic. 

Mr.  Cockran.  li  reference  to  this  industry  to  which  jrou  have 
testified  as  being  in  a  state  where  it  is  making  a  profit  and  in  which 
the  conditions  are  satisfactory,  you  now  ask  that  we  add  a  taxation 
which  would  amount  to  $9,000,000  on  the  consumers  of  this  country, 
and  you  ask  that  simply  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  your  appre- 
hension.   Is  that  your  only  reason? 

Mr.  King.  I  make  it  because  I  want  it  to  be  a  certainty  that  pros- 
perity will  be  continued  in  the  industry  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
employ  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Employ  labor?     You  are  employing  labor  now. 

Mr.  King.  We  want  to  employ  more  labor. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  testified,  as  I  understood  you,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  cost  on  a  ton  of  finished  steel  was  about  60  per  cent. 
Am  I  right? 

Mr.  King.  I  testified  it  was  $8.25. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Out  of  the  total  cost  how  much  would  it  be! 

Mr.  King.  Last  year  it  was  $31. 

Mr.  Cockran.  About  40  per  cent? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  nearer  to  it. 

Mr.  Cockran.  During  the  last  year  you  have  had  a  congestion  or 
surplus  of  stock,  as  I  understand ;  that  is,  you  have  not  disposed  of 
all  of  your  stock. 

Mr.  King.  The  steel  industry  of  this  country  has  been  running 
from  33J  per  cent  to  60  per  cent  at  present,  since  the  panic, 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then  you  have  not  a  surplus  stock? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  policy  of  reducing  prices 
in  order  to  stimulate  consumption? 

Mr.  King.  Prices  have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  much  have  they  been  reduced  ? 

Mr.  King.  During  the  past  year? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes ;  during  "the  past  year,  on  your  product. 

Mr.  King.  Eight  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is,  on  your  product? 

Mr.  King.  That  is,  on  the  finished  steel.  It  was  a  little  more  than 
$8  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  demand  and  poor  business.    The 
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steel  business  went  down  from  $5  to  $6  per  ton  and  the  majority  of 
the  finished  material  from  $4  to  $5  per  ton. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  continue  the  inquiry  upon  your  product,  steel 
bars,  how  much  have  they  been  reduced? 

Mr.  King.  Four  or  five  dollars  per  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  now  selling  at  $32  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  did  that  reduction  occur? 

Mr.  King.  In  the  spring  or  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  OocKRAN.  Did  that  stimulate  production? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  AVhat  effect  did  it  have  on  consumption? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  think  we  are  fully  over  the  panic  yet,  but  as 
we  recover  graduallv  from  the  effects  of  the  panic,  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  effect  of  the  reduction  in  price  will  be  to  stimulate  con- 
suinption  or  to  lower  the  price  still  further. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  an  increase  of  business  follow  the  reduction 
in  price? 

Mr.  King.  There  was  some  increase  in  business. 

Mr.  Cockran.  If  the  increase  in  business  had  gone  a  little  further 
don't  you  think  that  production  would  have  been  still  further  stimu- 
lated? 

Mr.  EaNG.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  that  the  mind  of  the  country 
was  such  that  they  were  only  buying  what  they  positively  had  to  have. 
t  do  not  think  there  was  any  increase  to  any  ^reat  extent. 

Mr.  Cockran.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  revenues  can  be  in- 
creased from  an  industry  like  yours.  One  would  be  by  increasing 
prices  on  a  limited  production  and  the  other  would  be  by  increasing 

f)roduction  and  getting  lower  prices.  And  upon  that  theory  your  be- 
ief  is  that  an  increase  of  tariff  rates  will  distribute  its  beneficent 
results  between  the  workingman  and  capital.    Is  that  your  idea  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  want  to  intimate  that  prices  ought  to  be  in- 
creased materially. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Materially?  But  you  want  to  put  on  a  tariff  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  prices? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir.  We  want  to  keep  out  the  foreign  article.  I 
do  not  mean  by  that  to  say  that  home  consumption  is  not  affected  by 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  they  are  not  affected  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand? 

Mr.  King.  I  sav  they  are  affected  by  it  substantially. 

Mr.  Cockran.  When  vou  say  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  diminishes  the  total  supply  you  also  say  that  it  would 
shut  out  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  King.  Under  a  reduction  he  would  bring  in  more  than  he 
brings  in  now. 

A&.  Cockran.  You  mean  that  consumption  would  equal  domestic 
production,  plus  the  foreign  importations? 

Mr.  Kino.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Cockran.  To  that  extent  would  an  increase  of  tariff  taxes  shut 
out  the  foreign  product  and  diminish  the  total  supply? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  under  those  conditions,  if  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  go  into  effect,  the  result  must  be  to  put  up  prices. 
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Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  logical  of  such  an  increase  as  you  ask. 

Mr.  CJockran.  You  are  reconciled  to  the  increase  of  prices  by  the 
statement  and  belief  on  your  part  that  you  distribute  the  results 
among  capital  and  laborers?  ^ 

Mr.  King.  About  90  per  cent  of  it  goes  to  labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  goes  to  labor.  And  I  suppose 
capital  gets  the  remaining  10  per  cent  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
for  distribution? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  back  of  all  questions  among  employers  and 
capital  and  labor  as  to  whether  they  will  be  able  to  levy  these  exac- 
tions, the  fact  remains  that  any  imposition  which  is  levied  must  be 
paid  for  by  the  community? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  there  must  be  some  imposition  some  place 
and  I  think  that  is  where  it  ought  to  be  levied.  I  think  the  working- 
man  is  fully  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  that  the  consumer  has  too  much  money  ? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  he  is  willing  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  generally  accepted  opinion  that  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie  knows  something  about  the  steel  business. 

Mr.  EaNG.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  true,  as  he  has  said,  that  the  mills  of  this  country 
can  make  steel  cheaper  than  anybody  else  on  the  face  of  the  globe? 

Mr.  King.  Perhaps  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  why  do  not  the  steel  men  of  the  United  States 
devote  themselves  to  those  markets  of  the  world  instead  of  putting 
up  prices  to  the  American  consumer  of  steel? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  I  would  answer  that  by  saying  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie has  been  out  of  the  steel  business  for  some  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  has  taken  his  money  out. 

Mr.  King.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  business  now  except  in  get- 
ting interest  on  his  bonds. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  would  misrepresent 
the  conditions? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  want  to  be  charitable.  I  believe  that  Air. 
Carnegie,  having  been  out  of  the  business  eight  or  nine  years,  does 
not  fully  understand  the  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  the  direct  question:  Is  it  true  that 
we  make  steel  cheaper  than  anybody  else  in  the  world? 

Mr.  King.  It  is  not:. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  tnat  is  the  end  of  the  chapter  so  far  as  that  part 
of  the  industry  is  concerned.  Now,  is  it  your  idea,  that  when  we 
ship  steel  to  Canada  that  the  Canadian  consumer  pays  the  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Clark.  After  twenty-five  years  of  wrangling  between  the 
high-tariff  man  and  the  low-tariff  man,  the  revenue-tariff  man  and 
the  free  trader,  they  have  all  gotten  together  on  the  proposition  that 
the*  consumer  pays  the  tariff. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  true.    I  am  glad  that  he  pays  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  that  is  one  question  upon  which  they  have  all 
gotten  together  after  a  quarter  of  a  century? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  steel  corporation  is  the  largest  producer  of  steel  in 
the  world,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  fixing  prices,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  natural,  with  the  large  production  which  they 
make. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  has  such  control  of  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  production  in  steel  as  to  practically  fix  the  price 
of  steel  in  this  country? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  not  like  to  put  it  in  that  way.  I  believe  that 
it  controls  now  on  an  average  of  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  output  of 
all  kinds  of  steel  in  this  country.  Since  the  steel  trust  controls  that 
much  and  in  a  way  controls  the  price,  I  think  it  is  natural  that  the 
people  who  do  the  other  50  per  cent  of  the  business  would  try  to 
come  as  near  to  that  price  as  they  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Pou.  As  a  practical  proposition  the  price  of  steel  is  largely 
controlled  by  the  "  steel  trust,"  as  you  call  it. 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  believe  you  said  that  you  were  a  competitor  of  the  steel 
trust. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  other  manufacturers  make  the  same  things  which 
they  make? 

Mr.  King.  Only  a  small  part  of  them.  They  manufacture  every- 
thing in  this  country  made  of  steel,  and  that  is  one  of  their  advan- 
tages. 

Mr.  Pou.  They  make  some  of  the  things  which  you  make? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  therefore  you  are  getting  the  prices  of  your  product 
fixed  by  the  trust? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  way  to  put  it ;  it  is 
rather  a  bald  way  to  put  it.  In  other  words,  we  get  just  as  much  as 
they  do,  and  we  should  get  as  much,  because  ours  is  just  as  good. 

Mr.  rov.  But  no  better? 

Mr.  King.  No  better. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  before  me  Mr.  Carnegie's  article  in  the 
Century,  and  I  dm  going  to  read  about  a  column  or  so  of  it  on  this 
question,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee  and  the  gentlemen  present, 
and  after  that  I  will  ask  you  some  questions  in  reference  to  it. 

(The  chairman  read  the  following:) 

The  writer  has  coofK^rated  In  making  several  reductions  as  steel  manufac- 
turers became  able  to  bear  reductions.  To-day  they  need  no  protection,  unless 
perhaps  In  some  new  specialties  unknown  to  the  writer,  because  steel  is  now 
produced  cheaper  here  than  anywhere  else,  notwithstanding  the  higher  w.-iges 
paid  per  man.  Not  a  ton  of  steel  Is  produced  in  the  world  at  as  small  an 
outlay  for  labor  as  in  our  country.  Our  coke,  coal,  and  iron  cars  are  much 
cheaper,  because  more  easily  obtained  and  transported,  and  our  output  i)er  man 
is  so  much  greater,  owing  chiefly  to  the  large  standardized  orders  obtainable 
only  upon  our  continent,  the  specialized  rolling  mills,  machinery  kept  weeks 
upon  uniform  shapes  without  change  of  rolls,  and  several  other  advantages. 

Britain  and  Germany  are  the  only  important  steel-mauufncturing  nations 
other  than  ourselves.  I  am  assured  by  one  who  has  recently  examlnetl  the 
matter  that  he  found  even  In  Germany  to-day  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor 
was  greater  than  with  us,  unusually  high  as  our  wages  are  at  present. 

The  United  States  made  last  year  more  steel  (over  23,000,000  tons)  than 
Germany,  Britain.  France,  and  Belgiuni  combined.  New  steel  works  are  under 
construction  wlilch  will  produce  enough  to  ennble  her  to  make  more  than  the 
whole  world  besides.    This  she  will  do  within  five  years,  probubly  within  three. 
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The  day  has  passed  when  any  foreign  country  can  seriously  affect  our  steel 
manufactures,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  The  Republic  has  become  the  home  of  steel, 
and  this  is  the  age  of  steel.  It  may  probably  be  found  that  there  exists  the 
small  manufacturer  of  some  specialty  In  steel  which  still  needs  a  measure  of 
protection.  The  writer  hoi)es,  if  such  there  be,  the  committee  will  give  patient 
attention  to  such  cases.  It  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  giving  these  too  much, 
rather  than  too  little,  support.  Every  enterprise  of  this  Icind  should  be  fostered. 
The  writer  speaks  only  of  the  ordinary  articles  and  forms  of  steel  as  being 
able  to  stand  without  protection.  He  hopes  there  are  to-day  pioneers  in  several 
new  lines  requiring  protection  which  will  be  generously  given  temporarily. 
The  committee  should  welcome  such  special  cases. 

The  Chairman.  He  speaks  of  other  features.  I  will  have  the 
whole  article  inserted  in  the  record  in  connection  with  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  chairman  of  this  committee  and  Mr.  Carnegie, 
in  which  he  was  asked  to  appear  here.  I  wish  to  ask  you  some  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  this.  He  says  that  he  was  assured  by  one  who  has 
recently  examined  the  matter  that  the  cost  per  ton  for  labor  was 
CTeater  than  with  us,  unusually  high  as  our  wages  are  at  present. 
Have  you  any  information  or  statistics  that  will  aid  this  committee 
in  an  examination  of  the  question  so  as  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  cor- 
rect conclusion?  I  imderstand  that  you  deny  this  statement.  What 
we  want  is  evidence  upon  the  subject  in  oraer  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  to  whether  or  not  what  Mr. 
Carnegie  states  is  true.    Have  you  any  such  statistics? 

Mr.  King.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  prepare  them  and  give  them  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  King.  I  can  do  so.  I  do  not  know  what  the  other  gentlemen 
have. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  of  this  committee  is  to  get  the  facts  in 
these  matters  so  as  to  enable  it  to  come  to  a  just  conclusion.  That  is 
all  the  people  expect  of  us  in  reporting  this  bill.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  get  people  before  this  committee,  people  of  every  kind, 
who  could  give  us  facts  and  figures  or  information  in  regard  to  the 
changing  of  rates,  in  order  that  we  may  come  to  a  just  conclusion,  but 
unfortunately  up  to  this  time  most  of  the  steel  men  have  not  been 
able  to  come.  Only  one  man  in  the  steel  industry,  I  believe,  has  indi- 
cated his  determination  to  come.  The  other  gentlemen  do  not  seem 
to  have  the  time  nor  the  disposition  to  come  before  the  committee. 
What  we  want  is  the  facts,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the 
important  facts  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  King.  In  regard  to  that  I  want  to  say,  as  I  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  my  testimony,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  the  facts 
on  account  of  the  short  time  which  was  allowed  us.  We  propose  to 
secure  and  give  you  that  information  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  out  when  you  made  that  statement  and  I 
simply  wanted  to  explain  to  you  that  the  committee  wants  the  facts. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion  is  this  iron  and  steel  industry  well 
established  in  this  country  *  Is  it  not  one  of  the  best  established  in- 
dustries of  the  country? 

Mr.  King.  It  is. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  you  want  practically  a  prohibition! 

Mr.  King.  Well,  I  believe  in  protection. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  prices  are  at  present  dictated  prac- 
tically by  the  terms  of  the  steel  trust? 
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Mr.  Kino.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  also  stated,  I  believe,  or  claim,  that  the  revenue 
is  not  to  be  considered  above  protection  in  the  making  of  this  bill! 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  your  idea  would  be,  without  going  into  the 
question  of  the  constitutionality  of  it,  that  to  levy  a  tax  for  the  benefit 
of  this  industry  is  nothing  but  an  excuse  for  putting  on  the  tariff, 
while  in  fact  the  real  object  is  to  keep  outside  competition  from  inter- 
fering with  you  on  what  you  desire  m  your  business? 

Mr.  King.  The  experience  of  the  past  has  demonstrated  that  the 
country  has  always  prospered  under  protection  and  has  languished 
under  a  low  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  your  idea  that  the  business  ought  to  be  treated 
fairly? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  get  protection  along  with  the  steel  trust? 

Mr.  King.  We  get  protection  as  manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  prices  have  been  lower  for  five  years,  and,  I  think,  on  the  aver- 
age, prices  are  as  cheap  as  they  have  ever  been  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  uiink  that  we,  sitting  here  as  representatives  of 
the  people  and  looking  after  their  interests,  ought  to  fix  the  tariff  to 
suit  the  steel  trust  and  let  them  Ipok  after  the  interests  of  the  people 
by  fixing  prices? 

Mr.  !£ng.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  there  should  be  a  desire  to  gou^  a  little  bit, 
where  would  the  people  be  protected  if  the  trust  ^omd  conclude  to 
put  the  tariff  too  ni^h? 

Mr.  King.  We  coifld  not  afford  to  gouge  anybody.    It  would  not  be 
good  policy. 
•    Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  gouffin^  done? 

Mr.  King.  There  may  be  in  some  instances.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  done  recently. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  that  we  ought  to  levy  it  for  the  benefit  of 
labor.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  in  your  opinion,  that  so  rar  as  the  great  income 
from  this  industry  is  concerned— an  income  more  than  is  natural  to 
it — ^that  income  goes  to  the  manufacturer  instead  of  to  the  laborer? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  agree  with  you  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Randell.  Does  not  the  manufacturer  get  more  than  the 
laborer?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  laborer  gets  the  whey  or  the 
skimmed  milk,  while  the  manufacturer  gets  the  cream  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  true  or  not.  The  laborer 
has  not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  laborer  in  a  bad  condition  when  he  can 
not  get  work  on  full  time? 

Mr.  KrsQ.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  in  bad  condi- 
tion at  any  time. 

Mr.  King.  They  are  in  a  bad  condition  now.  If  you  should  hear 
some  of  the  manufacturers  you  would  think  that  they  were  walking 
the  floor  a  little. 

Mr.  Randell.  Don't  you  think  they  could  still  continue  to  pay  the 
laborer  and  still  make  success  of  this  well-established  business  i 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  can  dictate  the  pay  of 
labor. 
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Mr.  Randell.  It  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Kino.  Thev  look  out  for  themselves  and  get  their  prices. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  capitalization  of  your  concern? 

Mr.  King.  Thirty  million  dollars.  Might  I  make  a  little  explana- 
tion of  one  thing  I  said  this  morning? 

Tlie  Chairman.  Certainly;  make  it  now  before  any  questions  are 
asked  you.    We  would  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  King.  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  response  to  a  Question  I  said 
the  cost  of  steel  bars  and  other  products  in  the  same  class  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  in  1907,  when  we  were  running  full,  was 
about  1  cent  per  pound.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  cost  eliminates 
all  profit  on  that  steel  from  the  gi'ound  up.  That  is  the  actual  cost 
of  mining  and  transporting  and  putting  the  coal  into  coke,  and  so 
forth.  I  also  desire  to  say  that  tnat  cost  was  on  the  most  modem, 
continuous  mill,  a  mill  of  large  products  and  small  labor.  I  do  not 
want  the  committee  to  get  the  impression  that  that  cost  would  be  the 
average  cost  of  the  ordinary  mill ;  it  would  be  very  much  higher. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  steel  and  iron 
manufacturers  for  years  have  taken  but  little  out  of  their  business, 
but  have  consistently  pursued  the  policy  of  putting  their  profits  back 
into  betterments.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  in  comparing  our 
products  with  foreign  products  at  seaboard,  we  have  to  pay  a  freight 
of  $3.20  to  get  it  to  the  seaboard,  which  ought  to  be  added.  It  is  a 
charge  against  us  which  we  can  not  escape. 

Mr.  Cockran,  you  asked  me  some  questions  this  morning  that  I 
could  not  at  the  moment  answer,  about  why  we  could  send  material 
into  Canada^  and  I  wanted  to  say  to  you  that  our  exports  into  Canada 
are  entirely  m  the  western  part  of  Canada,  where  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  our  freight  rates,  and  the  foreigner  has  the  disadvantage  of 
paying  a  heavy  freight  rate  into  the  interior.  We  do  not  import* 
successfully  into  Canada  on  the  seaboard;  we  can  not  do  it.  I 
thought  it  was  only  proper  to  make  that  explanation  to  you. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes;  but  you  still  have  the  advantage  here  in  this 
country  over  the  foreigner,  the  same  advantage  that  you  have  up 
there,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  see  that  we  havQ.  They  have  a  considei*able 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Cockran,  He  has  to  transport  his  goods  here ;  does  he  not  pay 
for  the  transportation? 

Mr.  King.  If  he  goes  into  the  interior,  but  not  on  the  seaboard. 
There  is  quite  a  large  tonnage  down  on  the  seaboard  that  we  have 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  you  can 
maintain  competition  everywhere  except  at  the  seaboard  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  practically  true. 

Mr.  Cockran.  At  the  seaboard  you  can  not? 

•Mr.  King.  At  the  seaboard  we  can  not,  at  the  present  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  can  not  at  the  present  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  King.  Ye.s ;  three-tenths  on  bars,  which  I  ask  advanced  to  one- 
tenth  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  maintained  it;  that 
there  were  only  a  few  thousand  tons  altogether  imported  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  was  entirely  owing  to  this  trade.  Thev  do  not 
have  anything  to  import  in  here.  They  can  keep  so  busy  tnere  that 
they  could  hot  send  anything  in  here. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  speaking  from  experience.  You  are 
merely  s])eculating  about  importations,  because  you  have  not  been 
actually  troubled  with  imports? 

Mr.  King.  We  have  not  been  troubled  with  imports,  that  is  true, 
but  there  is  a  good  reason  for  it 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  1  repeat,  what  you  said  before  is  absolutely  true ;  you 
want  this  tariff  to  quiet  your  apprehensions,  not  to  meet  any  experi- 
ence you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  Canadian  government, 
besides  imposing  quite  a  heavy  duty  on  imports,  also  has  a  system  oi 
bounties  that  they  pay  their  manufacturers  there  on  all  classes  of  steel 
material,  like  pig  metal,  and  so  on.  I  think  it  imposes  on  rails  manu- 
factured in  Canada  as  much  as  $8  or  $10  a  ton.  I  just  wanted  to 
show  you  that  there  were  other  countnies  that  tried  to  take  care  of 
their  home  manufactures. 

Mr.  CociotAN.  But  you  get  in  there  notwithstanding  that  advan- 
tage? 

Mr.  King.  When  we  have  such  advantage  with  the  freight  rates 
that  we  can. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  You  claim  that  the  freight  rate  explains  it  all? 

Mr.  Kino.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  you  admit  the  fact  that  you  do  get  in  there  and 
maintain  an  active  competition  against  all  the  foreigners  in  that  mar- 
iet,  situated  some  distance  from  your  place  of  production  ? 

Mr.  King.  Yes;  but  very  much  more  advantageously  fixed  for  us 
in  regard  to  the  freight  rate  than  for  the  foreigner. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see  about  the  freight  rates.  If  this  con- 
sumption was  entirely  in  western  Canada,  you  would  have  to  pay 
freight  rates  from  Pittsburc? 

Mr.  EaNG.  I  know ;  but  they  are  very  much  less  than  the  freight 
rates  from  Montreal. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Then  you  do  not  share  in  the  general  complaint  of 
freight  rates  that  we  heard  yesterday,  when  a  great  many  gentlemen 
wanted  tariff  protection  to  meet  what  they  cafled  "  excessive  rates  " 
here? 

Mr.  King.  I  do  not  understand  that  theory. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  you  do  not  understand  at  all? 

Mr.  King.  No. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  point  of  fact,  you  insist  that  your  freight  rates 
from  Pittsburg  to  Canada  are  lower  than  the  freight  rates,  say, 
from 

Mr.  King.  From  Montreal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  the  west  of  Canada? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKKAN.  How  much  lower? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  from  two  to  three  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Two  to  three  dollars  a  ton 

Mr.  King.  Two  to  three. 

Mr.  CocKRAN  (continuing).  Would  be  the  difference? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  total  rate  from  Pittsburg,  for  instance? 
Take  from  Pittsburg;  we  will  take  some  definite  point,  say  from 
Pittsburg  to  Vancouver? 

Mr.  King.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  but  I  could  tell  you  from 
Toronto,  the  nearest  point  that  we  would  enter  Canada.    Toronto, 
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Canada,  I  could  tell  you  approximately  what  the  freight  rate  from 
tiiere  would  be. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  If  you  would  send  from  Pittsburg  to  Vancouver, 
you  would  not  send  up  to  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  we  would.  I  think  we  would  go  into  Canada 
there*  and  go  by  rail  from  there.  Of  course,  if  they  went  around  by 
vessel  there  would  be  a  choice  of  railroads,  whichever  would  be  the 
cheaper. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Could  you  not  transport  without  breaking  bulk  by 
freight  from  Pittsburg  to  Vancouver! 

Mr.  King.  By  rail? 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  King.  Yesjl  think  so. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Would  that  not  be  cheaper  than  to  ship  at  Pittsburg 
and  break  bulk  at  the  Lakes,  transport  across  on  the  Lakes,  then  break 
bulk  again  at  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  You  do  not  break  bulk  at  the  Lakes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  take  the  car  right  on  bodily? 

Mr.  King.  The  car  goes  right  straight  through  at  present. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  can  transport  by  taking  the  car  from  Pittsburg, 
then  to  Toronto,  and  then  from  Toronto  it  is  sent  west  by  a  Canadian 
road? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  May  I  ask  what  advantage  you  would  have  over  the 
Canadian  shipper  in  that  way? 

Mr.  King.  What  advantage  we  would  have? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Over  the  Canadian  shipper? 

Mr.  King.  Over  the  Canadian  manufacturer  or  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  the  Canadian  manufacturer? 

Mr.  King.  Because  he  would  have  a  higher  freight  rate  to  pay  to 
the  same  point. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  could  go  by  water  to  Toronto  probably. 

Mr.  King.  So  could  we. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  He  could  go  by  water  at  certain  times  of  the  year  when 
the  canal  is  open,  but  in  winter  it  is  frozen  up. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the  year? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  have  to  go  by  rail  from  Pittsburg  to  the 
lake  front? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  really  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the 
cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  King.  There  is  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Give  us  an  idea,  because  you  see,  after  all,  it  corner  to 
that.  It  is  only  by  ascertaining  what  would  be  the  difference  that  we 
can  estimate  what  your  net  advantage  would  be  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  King.  From  memory  I  would  say  that  the  rate  of  freight  from 
Montreal  to  points  where  we  would  naturally  reach  in  Canada  in,  we 
will  say,  the  Province  of  Ontario 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  undei-stood  you  to  say  the  west  of  Canada;  let  us 
say  we  will  take  a  product  now  shipped  to  Vancouver,  which  is  the 
extreme  west  of  Canada. 
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Mr.  Kino.  Really,  Mr.  Cockran,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  rates 
to  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  see,  that  seriously  impairs  the  value  of  your 
testimony. 

Mr.  King.  There  is  very  little  that  goes  to  Vancouver.  The  great 
bulk  goes  to  the  Province  of  Ontario,  tributary  to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  not  very  far  west  in  Canada. 

Mr.  King.  That  is  in  western  Canada,  as  it  is  called  there.  It  is 
not  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Do  you  base  that  statement  on  the  difference  in 
rates  from  Pittsburg  to  a  point  west  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Ejno.  Yes. 

Mr*  Cockran.  To  the  west  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  King.  All  that  section  through  Ontario. 

Mr.  Cockran.  To  the  west  of  Toronto? 

Mr.  King.  West  of  Toronto;  yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  say  it  would  be  two  to  three  dollars  a  ton  less 
to  that  point? 

Mr.  King.  My  recollection  is  that  the  freight  rate  from  Montreal 
to  Toronto  and  that  section  on  the  Canadian  road  is  about  25  cents  a 
hundred  pounds.  I  think  we  get  there  from  12  to  14  cents  from 
Pittsburg  to  Toronta 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  how  much  a  ton? 

Mr.  Kino.  Twenty-five  cents  would  be  $6  a  net  ton. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  would  get  there  for  about  $2.50? 

Mr.  King.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  there  is  an  advantage  of  $2.50. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  that  advantage  in  railroad  rates  would  not  bal- 
ance your  disadvantage  in  tariff  rates;  that  advantage  in  cost  of 
transportation  does  not  equal  the  disadvantage  imposed  on  you  under 
the  differential  tariff? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir;  it  a  little  more  than  equals  it.  The  tariff  on 
American  goods  going  into  Canada  is  86  cents  a  hundred,  or  $7  a  ton, 
and  the  English  have  a  preferential  of  one-third,  which  is  about  $2. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents? 

Mr.  King.  Seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  would  be  $2.50. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  actually  $2.83i? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  difference  in  rates  is  about  $2? 

Mr.  King.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So,  coming  down  to  the  last  analvsis,  your  net  ad- 
vantage would  be  the  difference  between  $2.50  and  $2.33^,  and  that 
only  on  the  product  which  goes  to  the  west  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  largest  annual  shipment  that  your  mills  have 
ever  sent  over  into  Canada  m  any  one  year? 

Mr.  King.  I  would  say  30,000  to  40,000  tons,  perhaps,  in  a  good 
year. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  did  that  compare  to  the  entire  annual  output  of  the 
entire  mill? 

Mr.  King.  We  make  about  1,000,000  tons. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  sold  that,  I  believe,  about  5  per  cent  cheaper  than 
the  price  is  in  this  country  ? 
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Mr.  King.  I  think  that  would  be  an  average. 

Mr.  Pou.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  export  business  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  t 

Mr.  Kino.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  They  do  export  quite  largely,  I 
know ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  whether  they  likewise  make  a  less  price  to 
foreign  countries  than  they  do  to  this  country? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  how  much  less? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  know  they  have  to  meet 
the  conditions  in  the  country  in  which  they  sell,  of  course. 

Mr.  Pou.  As  a  rule  all  of  you  do  sell  a  little  cheaper  outside  of 
this  country  than  you  do  inside,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  true;  yes.  If  you  are  going  to  do  an 
export  business  and  need  that  business  to  give  you  full  prices  and 
decide  that  it  is  policy  to  do  it,  you  of  course  must  meet  the  prices 
that  are  current  in  the  country  that  you  go  to. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  therefore  all  large  steel  manufacturers  have  an 
export  price  and  a  domestic  price? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  export  price  is  less  than  the  domestic  price? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  That  is  so  in  all  countries,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  So  in  all  countries.  In  England  and  Germany  it  ia 
just  as  true  as  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  King,  I  was  asking  you  this  morning,  when  you 
went  off  the  stand,  what  was  the  capital  of  your  corporation,  and  you 
said  $30,000,000? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  was  the  original  capital  of  your  corporation  ? 

Mr.  King.  That  goes  further  back  than  I  go,  but  it  was  very  small. 
In  other  words,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  we  made  100  tons  a  day, 
practically,  as  against  about  4,000  tons  a  day.  It  was  a  few  hundred 
thousand  difference.  I  really  believe  it  was  less  than  $100,000,  the 
original  capital. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Has  your  present  capital  been  built  up  out  of  that? 

Mr.  King.  Out  of  the  profits,  yes.  The  profits  have  been  almost 
entirely  put  back  to  build  up  the  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  business  how  long? 

Mr.  King.  I  am  not  really  the  president,  and  I  do  not  like  to  say 
that  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  business,  but  I  have  been  connected  with 
the  business  nearly  forty  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  connected  with  the  management  of  it? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  during  those  forty  years  from  $100,000  you  have 
increased  your  capital  to  $30,000,000? 

Mr.  King.  I  want  to  correct  you.  The  mill  goes  a  good  deal 
further  back  than  I  do.    It  is  sixty  or  sixty-five  years'  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Sixty-five  years? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  have  any  of  you  made  any  fortunes  outside  by  in- 
vestments of  your  profits  from  your  steel  works? 

Mr.  King.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  there  has  never 
been  a  dividend  paid  larger  than  6  per  cent,  and  verv  often  4,  and  a 
great  many  years  in  the  past  nothing  to  the  stockholaers. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Never  larger  than  6? 

Mr.  Kino.  Never  larger  than  6. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  have  taken  from  4  to  6  per  cent  out  of  the 
business? 

Mr.  King.  Not  always.  In  bad  times  we  have  not  takien  anything. 
.     Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  say  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  we  have  taken 
that  percentage  out. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  how  much  capital  is  engaged  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  King.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  at  Pittsburg — ^in  what  you  call  the  Pitts- 
burg district? 

Mr.  King.  I  might  get  that  for  you  and  give  it  to  you  before  I  go 
away. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  can  not 
give  it  now. 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  morning  that  you  thought 
our  expenses  ought  to  be  paid  by  a  tax  on  luxuries  entirely.  You 
said  coffee  and  tea  were  necessities? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  that  tobacco  was  a  luxury? 

Mr.  EaNO.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  say  that? 

Mr.  ICiNG.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Don't  say  that  when  you  go  down  to  Georgia  any  time, 
or  to  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  King.  I  will  be  careful. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  just  wanted  to  warn  you  of  that.  Now,  a  gentle- 
man asked  you  a  question  this  morning  which  you  failed  to  answer, 
and  with  his  permission  I  will  repeat  it.  You  did  answer  it  in  a 
way,  because  you  said  Mr.  Carnegie  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
business.  Now,  the  question  I  want  you  to  answer  directly  is  this : 
Do  you  think  Mr.  Carnegie's  disinterestedness  at  present  would  make 
him  a  more  or  less  credible  witness? 

Mr.  EaNG.  I  think  it  would  make  him  a  less  credible  witness. 

Mr.  Griggs.  His  disinterestedness  would  make  him  less  credible? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  contrary  to  all  the  axioms  of  law.  Of  course 
I  know  that  steel  magnates  are  some  of  them  above  law.  You  said 
also,  if  I  understood  you  correctly ^hat  the  country  was  always  pros- 

Serous  under  a  protective  tariff.     You  remember  as  far  back  as  1873, 
o  you  not? 

Mr.  King.  Well,  yes.    I  was  in  business  then  as  a  boy. 
Mr.  Griggs.  We  were  operating  then  under  a  protective  tariff? 
Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  were  pretty  hard  times,  were  they  not? 
Mr.  King.  Very  hard ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  mistaken  in  that? 
Mr.  King.  In  that  particular  case  there  was  a  reason  for  that.    It 
was  time  for  a  panic,  I  guess.    Jay  Cooke  failed,  and  that  precipi- 
tated it.    I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  have  said  that  as  a  hard  and- fast 
proposition. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Sir? 

Mr.  King.  I  should  not  "have  made  that  statement  as  a  hard-and- 
fast  proposition,  but  I  think  it  is  generally  true. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Generally  true? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  had  a  panic  in  1890,  if  you  remember. 

Mr.  King.  1893,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  President  Harrison. 

Mr.  King.  1893,  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  it  began  under  President  Harrison,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  ItiNG.  Well,  I  guess  it  did  make  a  start  there,  maybe. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  beginning  of  the  panic  is  the  panic? 

Mr.  Kino.  Yes;  but  it  did  not  get  bad  until  1893. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course,  but  the  beginning  is  the  panic.  The  cause 
must  have  been  at  the  beginning,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  we  were  operating  under  a  high  tariff,  were  we 
not;  not  as  high  as  now,  but  a  high  tariff  for  those  days? 

Mr.  King.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  have  been  increasing  our  tariff  as  we  have  gone 
along.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  ask  you  this  next  Question  or  not, 
because  you  say  Mr.  Carnegie's  disinterestedness  would  make  him  a 
less  credible  witness.  Is  the  iron  and  steel  trade  really  divided  into 
three  parts,  into  three  spheres  in  the  world,  America  having  one^ 
certain  other  countries  having  one,  and  certain  other  countries  having 
the  other? 

Mr.  King.  Do  you  mean  any  arrangements  to  control  price  or 
i*egulate  price? 

Mr.  Griggs.  No;  but  you  trade  in  one  sphere,  and  they  trade  in 
another  sphere? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Spheres  of  influence,  as  it  were? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Spheres  of  trade? 

Mr.  King.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  King.  That  is  true;  yes.    We  try  to  trade  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  have  your  sphere  of  trade  which  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  other  spheres? 

Mr.  King.  We  will  not.  If  it  does  not  suit  tnem  to  interfere,  it  is 
not  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  not  an  agreement  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  King.  I  think  not;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  King.  Not  a  thing. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  any  sort  of  understanding? 

Mr.  King.  No  understanding  of  any  kind  in  our  business.  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  his  statement  was  that  it  was  divided  into 
three  spheres — America  controlling  one,  England  another,  and  Ger- 
many, belgium,  and  some  other  country  the  other. 

Mr.  King.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  not  believe  it  if  he  said  so? 
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Mr.  Kino.  I  do  not  like  you  to  ask  me  that  question. 

Mr.  Griogs.  You  need  not  answer  it  if  you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  Kino.  I  prefer  not  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  your  stock  a  market  value — the  stock  of  your  cor- 
poration? 

Mr.  King.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  close  corporation,  owned  by  a  few  peo- 
ple, and  there  has  never  been  a  share  or  stock  sold. 

WILLIS  L.  KINO,  FOB  TKE  TONES  &  LATJOHLIN  STEEL  CO.,  PITTS* 
BUBO,  PA.,  FILES  STTPPLEHENTAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  STEEL 
BABS,  PLATES,  AND  STBTJCTTTBAL  MATEBTAL. 

PrrrsBURG,  Pa.,  January  20^  1909. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen  :  The  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  a  corporation 
operating  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  capital 
of  $30,000,000,  a  product  of  about  1,000,000  tons  yearly,  consisting 
largely  of  steel  bars,  plates,  and  structural  material,  and  emplovinjg 
15,000  men  (including  subsidiary  companies),  herewith  begs  to  submit 
to  you  certain  facts  and  statements  for  the  consideration  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  the  framing  of  a  new  tariff  schedule. 

The  company  began  as  a  partnership  some  sixty  years  ago  with  a 
small  capital,  has  been  operating  continuously,  and  has  grown  to  its 
present  importance,  we  believe,  through  the  beneficent  operation  of 
a  protective  tariff.  It  has  not  in  any  one  year  taken  out  dividends 
larger  than  6  per  cent,  and  in  many  years  has  not  declared  any  divi- 
dends whatever. 

Knowing  that  the  committee  desires  information  as  to  costs  here 
and  abroad  rather  than  general  statements  as  to  the  value  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  we  beg  to  submit  the  following  information,  which 
we  believe  to  be  correct,  namely,  that  in  the  more  favored  districts 
in  Germany  and  Belgium,  steel  can  be  produced  to-day  at  ap- 
proximately the  following  figures: 

Per  gross  ton. 
Pig  Iron ^ $8.  50 

Converting  same  into  bllletB 4.00 

CJonvertlng  bUlets  into  finished  steel 5.00 

Freight  on  finished  material  from  fcreign  mills  to  New  York 3.00 

Add  present  duty  on  steel  bars 6.72 

Total  cost  delivered  on  docks  at  our  seaboard 27.22 

or,  say,  $1.21  per  hundred  pounds.     (The  English  cost  is  somewhat 
higher.) 

Compare  this  with  average  commercial  cost  at  our  works  in  Pitts- 
burg, viz,  at  lowest  market  prices  for  raw  material,  during  the 
prosperous  year  of  1907 : 

Pig  iron $15.41 

Converting  same  into  billets 7.09 

Converting  billets  into  finished  steel 8.06 

30.56 
Add  freight  to  New  York 3.  58 

Total 34. 14 
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or,  say,  $1.54  per  hundred  pounds,  New  York. 
This  cost  to  us  is  divided  into  the  following  items : 

Transportation,  raw  materials  $8.12;  finished  to  New  York  $3.58 $11.70 

Labor 9. 00 

Materials,  taxes,  administration,  selUng  cost,  and  depreciation 13.44 

Total 34. 14 

To  this  should  be  added  a  reasonable  profit,  and  this  question  will 
doubtless  receive  from  your  committee  the  most  careful  consideration. 
In  it  is  contained  the  life  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  his  workmen,  and  as  bearing  on  this  question,  would 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  yearly  sales  of  the  manufac- 
turer of  steel  do  not  exceed,  and  more  often  fall  below,  his  actual 
invested  capital.  This  is  because  of  the  very  large  investment  neces- 
sary. 

The  wholesale  merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  selling  for  cash  ten 
days  or  thirty  days  net,  may  turn  over  his  capital  ten  to  twelve  times 
a  year,  and  a  very  modest  profit  of  2  per  cent  on  sales  will  amount 
to  20  or  24  per  cent  on  his  capital.  The  profit  of  the  steel  maker, 
however,  must  be  counted  on  sales  equal  or  less  than  his  capital,  and 
must  necessarily  be  larger  if  he  pays  his  stockholders  6  per  cent,  and 
conserves  their  interests  by  keeping  the  property  in  that  state  of 
modem  efficiency  only  possible  by  the  constant  expenditure  of  lar^ 
sums  in  mining,  transportation,  and  manufacturing.  No  other  busi- 
ness in  our  knowledge  requires  such  a  large  outlay  in  these  directions. 

In  comparing  costs  here  and  abroad,  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  large  costs  for  transportation  in  this  coimtry,  owing  to  the 
widely  scattered  raw  materials,  namely,  $8.12  to  the  ton  of  finished 
product  in  the  Pittsburg  district  as  against  a  nominal  cost  in  many 
of  the  foreign  districts.  This  item  alone  will  make  it  impossible  for 
us  to  successfully  compete,  if  the  standard  of  living  and  wages  for 
workmen  now  and  for  many  years  current  in  this  country,  is  to  be 
maintained  or  ought  to  be  maintained. 

We  further  submit  that  the  lowest  cost  to  the  steel  manufacturer 
here  was  in  parts  of  the  vears  1898  and  1901,  owing  to  the  cheapness 
of  material,  freights,  and  labor,  and  that  this  minimum  is  not  again 
possible,  except  under  similar  conditions  which,  in  our  opinion, 
would  be  deplorable. 

We  would  also  ask  you  to  consider  the  comparison  of  present  prices 
of  foreign  and  domestic  steel  in  the  same  miished  forms  under  the 
present  tariff,  as  per  the  following  table: 


Continen- 
tiil  price  of 
matiTial, 
duty  paid, 

f .  o.  b. 
New  York. 

English 
price  of 
material, 

New  York. 

Scotch 

price  of 

material, 

duty  paid. 

£.o.b. 
New  York. 

American 
price  of 
materiai, 

f.o.b. 
New  York. 

Structural 

Cents. 
1.6.1 
1.78 
01.81 

Cettti. 
1.88 
1.93 
01.64 

1.72 

1.85 

ai.52 

Omis. 
1  76 

Mates 

1  7<J 

Barn 
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Continen- 
tal price  of 

material, 

duty  paid, 

f .  o.  b. 

Boston. 

English 

price  of 

mnterinl, 

duly  paid, 

f .  o.  b. 

Boston. 

Scotch 

price  of 
material, 
duty  paid, 

f.o.b. 

Boston. 

Amerlcaii 
price  of 

material, 
f.o.b. 
Boston. 

Stmctural 

Plate? 

Bars 

Centt. 
1.63 
1.78 
1.81 

OmU. 
1.88 
1.93 
1.64 

Oentt. 
1.72 
1.85 
1.624 

Centg. 
1.78 
1.78 
L68 

• 

•  Base. 


The  above  price  for  foreign  material  covers  an  allowance  of  2J 
cents  per  hunared  pounds  to  cover  custom-house  expenses,  exchange, 
etc. 

This  shows  that  the  foreign  maker  can  successfully  compete  under 
the  present  tariff  on  the  shapes  of  steel  more  lai^elv  in  common  use, 
and  the  only  reason  preventing  greater  imports  is  that  the  difference 
is  not  sufficient  to  offset  the  prepayment  for  material  and  consequent 
risk  on  quality,  size,  and  weight. 

We  also  submit  below  a  table  showing  the  present  foreign  rates  of 
freight  to  our  large  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaports,  and  our  domestic 
rail  rates  to  these  same  points. 


From   Antwerp,  Liverpool,  Hamburg, 
Newcastle.  Bremen,    LA)ndon.   Hull, 
Southampton— 

From  Pittsburg— 

To- 

To- 

Commoditj. 

8«n  Fran- 
cij<co,  San 
Diego,  Se- 
attle. Ta- 
coma. 

Portland, 

East 
Portland. 

Los  Angeles 

(by  rail) 

from  San 

Diego. 

San   Francisco.    Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Los  Angeies,  Portland,  East  Port- 
land. 

In  carload  lots. 

In  carload  lott. 

Angles 

Ctnts. 

40 
40 

49 

43 

40 
48 

40 

Cent*. 

56 
55 

64 

68 

65 

58 

66 

CenU. 

50 
50 

69 

•3 

60 
63 

60 

• 

Bars  (iron)  straight, 
coiled,  or  twisted. 

Bars     (steel)     loose, 
bundled,  or  cased. 

Iron  teams,Joints,  and 
girders. 

Channels 

SOcents  per  100 pounds,  C.  L.,  all  rail. 
71  cents  per  100  pounds,  C.  L.,  via 

New  York  and  water,  to  California 

points. 
76  cents  per  100  pounds,  C.  L.,  to 

Oregon  points  via  New  York  and 

Columns    and    base 

plates. 
Plates 

water. 

To  New  York 

In  cargo  loU. 
13.00  to  U.bO  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

r  18.58  ner  ton  of  2.240  pounds. 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

1  68.  to  78..  or  Sl.60  to  $1.75  per  ton  of  '    W.03  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds, 
f     2,240  pounds.                                         !    S3.36  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 
]                                                                   1    S3.25  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

It  is  possible  to  ship  from  Pittsburg  to  London,  England,  and 
thence  to  the  above  Pacific  coast  points  at  a  less  rate  than  direct 
from  Pittsburg  via  New  York  and  water,  or  from  Pittsburg  all  rail. 
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One  of  Ihe  witnesses  appearing  before  your  committee  stated  that 
the  inland  freight  from  seaboard  would  always  protect  the  American 
manufacturer;  but  we  have  evidence  before  us  of  a  shipment  of  iron 
bars  from  Norway  to  Chicago  at  28  cents  per  hundred  pounds,  which 
is  only  about  $2  per  ton  more  than  the  freight  rate  from  Pittsburg 
to  Chicago,  namely,  18  cents  per  hundred  pounds.  It  is  certain,  also, 
that  if  large  imports  are  made  possible  by  a  radical  reduction  in  the 
tariff,  the  railroads,  in  order  to  get  back  loads  for  cars  sent  to  sea- 
board with  export  grain,  cotton,  beef,  etc.  (which  are  now  largely 
returned  empty),  would  make  such  combination  rates  with  the  ocean 
carriers  that  the  foreign  material  will  be  distributed  from  both  our 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  to  our  serious  injury  practically  all  over 
the  United  States. 

At  the  oral  hearing  before  your  committee  on  November  25,  we 
asked  for  an  increase  of  one-tenth  cent. per  pound  in  the  duty  on 
steel  bars,  because  we  find  that  in  the  Dingley  tariff  steel  bars  are  put 
in  a  class  with  unfinished  or  semifinished  material  in  paragraph  No. 
135,  which  calls  for  a  duty  of  three-tenths  cent  per  pound  when 
valued  at  1  cent  per  pound  or  less. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  bars  contemplated  in  this  paragraph  were 
meant  to  cover  sheet  bars,  an  unfinished  article  used  m  the  manufac- 
ture of  sheets  and  tin  plate.  This  seems  evident  because  of  the  duty 
fixed  in  paragraph  No.  123  on  iron  bars,  namely,  six-tenths  cent  per 
pound. 

We  believe  the  duty  of  five-tenths  cent  per  pound  on  beams,  gird- 
ers, angles,  channels,  etc.,  paragraph  No.  125,  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
one,  entailing  no  hardship  on  the  consumer,  but  giving  just  protec- 
tion to  American  manufacturers  and  workmen. 

We  also  believe  the  duty  of  five-tenths  cent  per  pound  on  ircm  and 
steel  plates,  paragraph  No.  125,  should  be  contmued  in  ttie  new  tariff 
schedule. 

There  are  doubtless  many  items  in  the  iron  and  steel  schedule  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  which  can  not  be  reduced  without  serious  injury  to 
the  American  people,  and  a  revision  of  these  overprotected  items  is 
both  desirable  and  necessary.  We  think  your  long  and  painstaking 
investigation  of  conditions  and  costs  will  demonstrate  that  these  over- 
protected  articles  are  generally  in  the  more  highly  finished  forms  of 
steel  products,  covering  comparatively  small  tonnages^  and  that  the 
great  tonnage  of  steel  in  common  use  in  this  country  m  the  cheaper 
forms  is  not  overprotected  if  the  present  standard  of  living  and 
wages  in  this  country  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Cochran  requested  certain  information  of  our  Mr.  King  at  the 
oral  hearing  on  November  25,  1908,  which  we  herewith  submit: 

First.  Subsequent  to  the  fire  and  earthquake  in  San  Francisco,  say 
from  March,  1906,  to  November,  1908,  there  were  imported  into  that 
city  approximately  16,000  tons,  and,  as  near  as  we  can  determine  by  a 
careful  investigation,  the  total  consumption  of  structural  material  at 
that  point  durmg  this  time  was  about  80,000  tons. 

We  submit  below  statement  in  detail  of  these  imports  and  their 
value,  and  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  invoice  value 
of  this  foreign  steel  is  approximately  98  cents  per  100  pounds. 
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Statistical  record  of  importations  of  foreign  heams  to  the  port  of  San  Francisco, 
beginning  tcith  the  quarter  ending  March  SI,  1906,  to  November  30,  1908, 


Pounds. 


Inyoice 
value. 


Quarter  ending— 

Marob81,1906 

June  80. 1906 

September  80, 1906. 

December  81, 1906. . 

March  81, 1907 

June  80, 1907 

September  80, 1907. 

December  81, 1907.. 

March  81,  1908 

June  80.1908 

September  30,  1908. 
Month  of— 

October,  1908 

November,  1906.... 

Total 


7,927,212 

5,203.358 

7,896,547 

2,817,678 

4,142.600 

564,390 

228,446 

11.509 

1, 185. 194 

^,405 

1,058.964 
857,750 


172,801.00 
58, 145. 00 
67, '#83. 00 
24,799.00 
46,822.00 
6,921.00 
2,850.00 
246.00 
15,889.00 

4,489.00 

11,842.00 
8,355.00 


31,320,068 


809,942.00 


a  Nothing  imported. 

Second.  The  capitalization  of  the  firms  and  corporations  manufac- 
turing iron  and  steel  in  the  Pittsburg  district  (say  a  radius  of  60 
miles  from  Pittsburg)  is  about  $400,000,000. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Willis  L.  King,  Vice-President  for 
Jones  &  Lauohlin  Steel  Company. 
B.  F.  Jones,  Jr.,  President. 


BARS  OF  SPUING  STEEL. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

215  West  Polk  Street, 
Chicago^  lU.^  January  2,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Snts:  We  respectfully  ask  that  in  the  tariff  bill  which  you 
are  preparing,  bars  of  spring  steel  be  put  on  the  free  list.    Our  reason 
for  asking  wis  is  as  follows: 

We  are  among  the  largest  manufacturers  of  vehicle  springs  for 
automobiles  and  other  vehicles.  We  have  in  addition  to  our  domes- 
tic business  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  but  competition  from  for- 
eim  countries — France,  Germany,  England — is  such  that  we  have  to 
seD  at  the  very  narrowest  margin  of  profit ;  and,  even  at  that,  can 
in  South  America  sell  only  one  class  of  springs,  which  it  seems  we 
can  produce  slightly  cheaper' than  the  French.  We  have  found  that 
were  it  not  for  the  tariff  we  could  buy  our  raw  material  cheaper, 
which  would  enable  us  to  compete  successfully  with  our  foreign 
competition.  We  therefore  wish  the  duty  to  be  removed  that  we 
may  extend  our  foreign  trade. 

We  are  willing  that  the  duty  on  our  product — ^that  is,  springs  for 
vehicles — be  also  removed.     We  can  produce  springs  in  this  country 
as  cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  world  if  we  are  allowed  to  have  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  for  our  raw  material. 
Respectfully, 

Tuthill  Spring  Co., 
By  F.  H.  Tuthill,  President. 
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STEEL. 

HOV.  WmiAM  S.  BEHVET,  M.  C,  SXTBMITS  LETTER  RELAnVE 
TO  THE  EEDTTCTIOV  OF  THE  DUTY  OH  STEEL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  £6, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  Representatives f  Wdshington^  D.  O. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Payne:  Inclosed  please  find  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  a  holder  of  preferred  stock  in  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

William  S.  Bennet. 


New  York,  December  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  William  S.  Bennet,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives y  WdsJiington,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  BeUeving  that  you  are  interested  in  the  views  of  your 
constituents  on  matters  to  come  before  Confess,  I  wish  to  respect- 
fully submit  my  opinions  on  the  tariflP  question,  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  duty  on  steel. 

1  believe  that  in  justice  to  the  people  at  large  the  present  duty 
on  steel  should  be  largely  reduced  or  removed,  the  same  to  be  accom- 
plished in  a  series  of  reductions,  to  avoid  sudden  fluctuations  in  prices. 
As  the  arguments  for  the  reduction  have  been  fully  set  forth,  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  repeat  them.  I  will  simply  say  tnat  with  the  steel 
industry  so  firmly  established  and  so  profitable  as  it  is  to-day  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  any  enhanced  profits  that  may  result  from  the 
tariff  are  a  direct  subsidy  paid  to  the  steel  producers  without  any 
corresponding  public  benefit.^  This  overprotection  seems  to  me  most 
unfair  and  pernicious,  once  it  has  been  made  clearly  evident,  and  I 
think  that  the  bonus  should  be  transferred  to  our  shipping  industry, 
where  it  is  sorely  needed. 

In  relation  to  the  above  I  might  say  that  I  am  holding  some  pre- 
ferred stock  of  the  steel  corporation,  and  brokers^  have  quoted  one 
of  the  directors  to  me  as  saying  that  were  the  tariff  on  steel  wholly 
removed  the  present  dividends  could  be  maintained,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  these  are  all  and  more  than  the  original  assets  of  the  com- 
pany justify. 

The  above  opinions  are  largely  shared  by  my  associates  here,  and 
I  simply  tender  them  for  any  use  that  they  may  be  to  you. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Ralph  H.  Stearns. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  TOPPING,  OF  PITTSBXTBO,  PA.,  EEPKE- 
SENTINO  CERTAIN  INDEPENDENT  MANUFACTURERS  OF  IRON 
AND  STEEL  PRODUCTS. 

Wednesday,  November  S5j  1908. 
Mr.  Topping.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  before  this 
committee  to-day  at  your  invitation  as  the  representative  of  the  Re- 
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public  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and  some  other  independent  manu- 
facturers of  iron  and  steel,  not  to  advocate  any  changes  at  this  time 
in  the  existing  duty,  but  to  ask  for  sufficient  time  to  properly  investi- 
gate the  subject.  If  we  find  we  can  make  any  recommendations 
in  the  way  of  reductions,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  do  that  if  it 
can  be  done  without  abandoning  the  protective  system.  We  expect 
to  file  a  brief  at  the  proper  time  with  your  committee,  so  as  to  give 
you  all  the  information  we  can  obtain  on  the  subject. 

While  here,  however,  I  am  quite  willing  to  give  you  any  general 
information  you  might  think  proper  to  ask  of  me.  In  other  words, 
if  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  gentlemen  in  any  way,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  assist  you,  but  1  have  nothing  further  to  say  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  You  have  not  made  up  your  mind  as  to  whether 
you  desire  a  reduction  or  an  increase? 

Mr.  Topping.  Mr.  Cockran,  I  think  possibly  we  will  find  that  there 
are  some  inconsistencies,  due  to  changes  in  cost  and  other  conditions, 
by  reason  of  which  we  might  fairly  concede  reductions.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  some  changes  that  would  suggest  advances. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  you  want  is  time  to  make  that  examination, 
and  subsequently  to  file  a  brief? 

Mr.  Topping.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  with  the  committee  the  cost  of  labor 
at  your  plant,  the  total  cost,  and  the  cost  of  labor  here  and  the  total 
cost,  and  the  cost  of  labor  abroad,  and  state  in  the  brief  where  your 
principal  markets  are,  and  also  state  the  cost  of  shipment  from  abroad 
to  those  markets  and  from  the  plants  at  home  to  those  markets? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  will  try  to  secure  that  for  you  in  that  manner,  Mr* 
Underwood. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  another  question  that  I  want  to  ask  you : 
Do  vou  ship  any  of  your  product  to  the  Canadian  market? 

Mr,  Topping.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  I  might  say,  in  fuller  reply  to 
that  question,  that  shortly  after  the  first  oi  the  year  I  tried  in  every 
way  to  find  a  Canadian  market  for  some  of  our  bars,  both  iron  and 
steel;  but  after  an  effort  on  the  part  of  our  sales  department,  who 
spent  a  week  or  ten  days  investigating  the  conditions,  they  returned 
home  with  reports  that  were  unfavorable  to  the  effort  and  we  aban- 
don^ it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  also  state  in  the  brief  what  your  views 
are  and  what  information  you  have  as  to  the  exportation?  There 
was  testimony  here  this  morning  as  to  exportations  into  the  Canadian 
market.  I  would  like  to  have  your  views  with  respect  to  exporta- 
tions to  the  Canadian  market. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  can  not  explain  the  exportation  to  Canada,  except 
on  the  CTound  that  at  the  point  of  production,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland, 
or  the  Mahoning  Valley,  where  we  largely  operate,  or  Chicago,  with 
the  advantages  of  quick  service  and  special  considerations  of  quality, 
the  necessities  of  the  buyers  for  quick  deliveries  might  have  justified 
purchasing  on  this  side  at  a  higher  price  than  they  could  have  bought 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  think  the  testimony  this  morning  was 
along  that  line. 

Mr.  Topping.  You  asked,  as  I  understood  you,  as  to  what  expla- 
nation I  could  make,  in  view  of  my  failure.    I  can  not  explain  it  on 
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any  other  ground  than  that  because  we  failed  signally  to  do  anything 
over  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose,  then,  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  if  the 
American  manufacturer  can  compete  in  the  Canadian  market 

Mr.  Topping.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  the  English  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Topping.  He  can  not,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  is  conceded  that  if  he  can  he  is  producing 
on  equal  terms,  because  he  goes  into  the  Canadian  market  under  a 
disadvantage. 

Mr.  Topping.  If  he  had  the  same  conditions  of  duty  and  the  same 
cost,  of  course  he  could;  but  I  think  our  ability  to  dispose  of  the 
product 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  that  is  a  very  material  question  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  that  you  are  talking  about 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Because,  of  course,  with  the  differential  in  duty 
against  the  American  manufacturers,  if  they  are  competing  on  equal 
terms,  it  is  a  very  important  question  before  this  committee,  and  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  aadress  yourself  to  that  question  when  you  file 
your  brief,  if  you  will. 

Mr.  Topping.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  exported  any  steel  to  any  foreign  country! 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Have  you  any  idea  where  the  steel  that  is  used  in 
Mexico  comes  from  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  that  most  of  it,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  or  I  will 
say  the  greater  part  of  it,  comes  from  continental  r^urope. 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  A  large  part  of  it  comes  from  America,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Topping.  I  think  that  a  substantial  tonnage  comes  from 
America. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mexico  gives  no  advantage  to  American  steel  over 
that  coming  from  abroad,  does  it? 

Mr.  Topping.  No;  but  oftentimes  sales  are  stimulated  by  sales  of 
American  machinery  that  call  for  the  construction  of  a  mill  or  a 
mine  equipment,  ana  that  carries  with  it  the  suggestion  of  some  steel 
bars  or  iron  bars,  and  it  saves  time  in  transportation  to  have  them  all 
go  in  one  parcel.  For  that  reason,  the  saving  of  time  being  essential, 
tney  will  pay,  frequently,  more  for  the  American  product  m  near-by 
countries  like  Mexico  and  Canada,  rather  than  wait  on  a  ship  from 
England  or  Germany. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  steel  rails 
in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Topping.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  know  about  this  ferromanganese.  We  col- 
lected in  duty  last  year  from  ferromanganese,  $378,SX).  Mr.  Butler, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  you,  said  that  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  changing  the  verbiage  of  paragraph  122,  and  that  all  that  was 
requested  was  that  it  be  put  on  the  free  list,  and  to  leave  pig  iron  and 
the  other  products  on  that  list  unchanged.  What  would  oe  the  effect 
of  that? 
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Mr.  Topping.  The  pig  iron  would  not  be  affected,  because  the  ferro- 
manganese  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  as  an  alloy. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  reduce  the  cost  of  tungsten  appreciably? 

Mr.  Topping.  It  would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  steel  you 
were  making,  as  to  the  degree  of  carbon  that  you  are  trying  to  secure. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Topping.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  express  an  opinion.  What  do 
you  mean  by  an  average? 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  reduce  it  10  cents  a  ton? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  as  to  the 
average. 

Mr.  Hill.  Or  25  cents  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Topping.  I  say  I  would  not  like  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Topping.  I  would  only  be  able  to  make  a  guess,  and  the  guess 
would  not  be  worth  anything  to  you. 

Mr.  HHiL.  It  would  reduce  it  somewhat 

Mr.  Topping.  It  would  have  that  influence,  naturally. 


JOHN  A.  TOPPnrO,  CHATUMAN  OF  BEPXTBIIC  IBOV  AND  STEEL 

COMPANY,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  BBIEF  BELATI7E  TO  IBON 

AND  STEEL  PBODUCTS. 

115  Broadway, 
New  Tork^  N.  y.,  January  i,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  On  November  25,  1908,  I  appeared  before  your  com- 
mittee, in  response  to  their  request,  to  address  them  on  the  subject  of 
the  iron  and  steel  schedule,  relative  to  tariff  revision,  but,  for  reasons 
stated  then,  I  requested  further  time  to  more  thoroughly  consider  the 
subject,  and  also  the  privilege  of  submitting  my  views  in  the  form  of 
a  brief. 

In  addressing  you  now  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  products  in 
which  I  am  directly  interested,  and  concemmg  which  I  have  direct 
information,  rather  than  to  the  exclusive  subject  of  billets  and  bars, 
to  which  I  had  been  invited  to  confine  myself.  The  products  I  shall 
consider  are  pig  iron,  steel  ingots,  billets,  slabs,  steel  bars,  bar  iron, 
spikes,  bolts,  nuts,  and  polished  shafting.  These  products  are  covered 
under  the  Dingley  bill  by  paragraphs  Nos.  122,  123,  130,  135,  141, 
145,  and  163. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

The  magnitude  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  perhaps  common 
knowledge,  but  a  few  statistical  figures  may  be  pertinent.  The  census 
report  for  1905  states  that — 

The  capital  invested  is $992,774,034 

The  number  of  men  employed 242,740 

The  amount  of  wages  paid $141,439,900 

These  enormous  totals,  however,  in  my  opinion,  do  not  give  the  iron 
and  steel  interests  credit  for  growth  since  1905,  or  for  the  large 
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amount  of  capital  invested  in  mines,  steamships,  and  industrial  rail- 
ways^ and  must  also  have  excluded  such  capital  as  bonds.  Taking  as 
a  basis  for  an  estimate,  the  average  capital,  men  employed,  and  wages 
paid,  from  a  number  of  representative  companies  proaucing  iron  and 
steel,  and  working  out  averages  and  appl^g  the  figures  to  the  entire 
production  of  the  United  States,  it  is  estimated  that — 

Total  capital  Invested  is 12,278,321,891.82 

Total  number  of  employees 442,068 

Total  wages  paid $306.116,fl07.02 

Average  per  annum  per  man fjSBl.  62 

Average  per  day  (250  days) $2.76 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  alone  having  invested  over 
$1,400,000,000,  with  an  annual  pay  roll  of  over  $160,000,000. 

By  a  similar  computation  of  averages,  the  cash  disbursement  to 
capital  for  1907  was  $70,830,862.86  (5.4  per  cent)  and  to  labor  for 
1907  $306,116,907.02,  labor  having  received  over  332  per  cent  in 
excess  of  capital.  The  company  which  I  rejjresent  paia  its  capital 
approximately  $1,071,000  (5J  per  cent)  and  its  labor  $5,882,000,  or 
approximately  444  per  cent  in  excess  of  its  stockholders,  which  would 
inaicate  that  the  estimates  presented  have  been,  conservatively  cal- 
culated. In  striking  contrast  to  the  estimated  average  dividend  pay- 
ments of  less  than  6  per  cent  paid  to  the  stockholders  of  American 
iron  and  steel  manufacturing  companies,  the  Berlin  correspondent 
of  the  Iron  Age  (January  14,  1909,  issue)  states  that  the  average 
dividends  paid  to  tne  stockholders  of  13  of  the  largest  Grerman  manu- 
facturing companies  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  year  1907  was  18.66 
per  cent,  and  for  the  year  1908  the  average  was  11.89  per  cent. 

MONOPOLT. 

There  is  no  monopoly  maintained  in  iron  and  steel.  The  tabula- 
tions of  Mr.  J.  M.  Swank,  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion, of  the  companies  engaged  in  the  business,  reports  as  a  total,  190 
blast  furnace  companies  and  277  steel  works  and  rolling-mill  com- 
panies. The  total  production  of  the  country  and  the  production  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  1907  is  submitted  in  detail 
herewith : 

Production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel  works,  and  finished  roUinff-mill  products, 

year  1907. 

[Gross  tons.] 


Iron  ore 

Pig  Iron 

Ingots, Bessemer  open-hearth. 

Structural  shapes 

Wire  and  wire  rods 

Plates 

Sheets . 


Tin  plate  and  temenlate 

Bars  and  similar  rolled  product 

Hoopsand  bands 

Cotton  ties 

Pil)e  and  tubular  goods 

Rails,  Bessemer  open-hearth,  and  iron. 


Total 119,926,279 


Total. 


61, 
25, 
2-2, 

2! 

2, 
1, 


720,619 
781,361 
569,477 
947,352 
017,583 
660,0(.0 
688,772 
614,776 
082,662 
616,347 
68.000 
802,627 
633,654 


United  States 

Steel  C«  rpo- 

ratjon. 


28,980,558 
11,422,796 
18,842.992 
1,066,727 
1,443,191 
877,682 


1,070,762 
1,987,247 
870,000 
80,000 
1,174,629 
1,879,986 


68,698,658 


Independent 
companies. 


27,740,061 

14,368,666 

9,216.485 

878,625 

674,392 

1,782,878 


1,030.795 
8,096,406 

246,847 
28,0U0 

627.998 
1,763.669 


61,827,721 


Percentage 
United 
States 
steel. 


46.3 
44.8 
69.1 
54.9 
71.5 
88.0 


60.0 
88.5 
60.0 

n.7 

66wl 
61.7 


48.8 
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Production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  steel  works,  and  finished  rolling-mill  products 

year  1907 — Continued. 
SUMMAET. 
[Gross  tons.] 


Total. 


United  States 
Steel  Corpo- 
ration. 


Independent 
companies. 


Percentage 
United 
States 
steel. 


Iron  ore 

Pi|?iron 

Crudesteel 

Finished  product . 


61,720,619 
2'>.7«I.:}61 

19.864,822 


28,980,668 
11,422,798 
13.342,992 
9,862.218 


27,740,061 
14,368,566 
9,216,486 
10,012,609 


46.8 
44.3 
69.1 
49.6 


NoTB. — ^This  statement  is  partly  compiled  from  data  published  by  the  United  States 
Government  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  from  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  over  one-half  the 
production  is  by  independent  iron  and  steel  companies,  which  insures 
sufficient  general  competition  to  influence  fair  prices.  Business  gen- 
erally has  prosi)ered  under  the  Dingley  bill,  this  being  particularly 
true  of  industries  dependent  upon  finished  iron  and  steel  as  raw 
material.  As  an  instance  of  tnis  prosperity,  the  farm-machinery 
manufacturers  (who  are  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  iron  and 
steel)  will  serve  as  an  illustration,  this  mdustry  not  only  supplying 
our  enormous  home  demand  for  farm  machinery,  but  at  prices  which 
enable  them  to  command  the  markets  of  the  world.  Government 
reports  show  a  growth  of  farm-machinery  exports  from  1897  of 
$5,302,877  to  $25,597,272  in  1907,  an  increase  of  approximately  400 
per  cent  in  ten  years. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Under  the  present  law  are  rather  evenly  balanced. 

For  the  year  1907 :  Tons. 

Imports - 1, 891,  526 

Exports 1, 362, 575 

The  heaviest  items  of  import  are  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  bar  steel, 
billets,  and  blooms,  and  these  items,  are  among  those  of  smallest 
export. 

At  the  present  level  of  prices  in  domestic  markets  some  producers 
are  not  realizing  a  fair  profit  and  some  will  show  losses,  but,  low  as 
prices  are,  importations  offer  some  price  advantages  to  consumers  at 
seaboard,  this  being  particularly  true  of  the  Pacific  and  Gulf  coasts. 
If  this  advantage  is  increased,  government  revenue  may  be  increased ; 
but  if  so,  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  home  production  and  at  a  loss 
to  labor  in  wages,  which  would  quickly  be  felt  in  those  markets 
which  supply  to  labor  the  necessities  of  life. 

As  was  previously  stated,  labor  received  in  wages  during  the  year 
1907  approximately  $306,000,000,  and  should  there  be  a  revision  of 
the  tariff  sufficiently  radical  to  force  a  reduction  in  the  present  wage 
schedule  of  even  one-third  it  would  mean  a  loss  to  labor  of  over  $100,- 
000,000  which  now  goes  to  enrich  the  farmer  and  others  who  supply 
to  labor  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Managing  ability  and  brains  can  not  overcome  existing  wage  dif- 
ferences. We  do  now  and  would  continue  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
labor  employed,  but  geographical  advantages  abroad,  resulting  in 
short  inland  haulage,  with  water  routes  to  large  markets,  and  low 
cost  of  assembling  materials  for  manufacture,  would  all  combine  to 
force  our  labor  to  extreme  rates  if  our  markets  are  exposed  to  radical 
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tariff  reductions.  Of  the  total  export  tonnage  shown  by  government 
reports  of  1,300,000  tons,  over  1,000,000  tons  were  exported  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  the  balance  was  largelj[  made  up  of 
shipments  to  markets  where  first  cost  was  not  the  determining  factor. 
The  export  policy  of  the  large  companies  has  tended  to  steady  home 
markets  to  secure  maximum  production,  minimum  costs,  and  inci- 
dentally to  furnish  labor  fullest  employment  even  though  net  profits 
were  sacrificed  at  times.  As  a  general  proposition,  however,  the  small 
manufacturers  of  iron  and  steel  can  not  sell  abroad  without  loss,  and 
there  are  but  few  companies  who  could  afford  to  maintain  an  export 
business  at  a  loss,  as  it  would  require  an  enormous  volume  of  profit- 
able domestic  business  to  absorb  export  losses  (as  do  the  foreign 
export  pools  and  syndicates)  without  too  seriously  affecting  averages 
and  profits. 

FOREIGN  COMPETrriON. 

Foreign  competition  can  not  be  measured  by  cost  of  production 
alone,  as  under  the  influence  of  legalized  syndicates  or  trust  agree- 
ments the  foreign  producer  follows  a  policy  of  extreme  aggression, 
and  to  this  policy  governmental  railroads  and  subsidized  steamship 
lines  contribute.  So  destructive  has  this  character  of  competition  be- 
come, even  to  England,  that  an  English  writer,  Mr.  T.  Good,  in 
Cassier's  Magazine  for  November,  1908,  states:  "As  an  illustra- 
tion of  an  incident  of  losses  incurred  on  exports,  that  on  an  operation 
for  six  months,  a  wire-rod  syndicate  reported  domestic  profit  of 
£58,000  and  loss  on  exports  of  £42,000  "  (over  $203,000). 

Further  reference  to  this  feature  of  competition  is  made  in  a  market 
report  of  the  Dusseldorf  correspondent  or  the  London  Iron  and  Coal 
Trades  Review  for  March  20,  1908,  which  states  that  the  home  and 
export  prices  which  prevailed  in  Germany,  in  that  month,  for  leading 
articles  of  iron  and  steel  were : 


Articles. 

Home  price. 

Export 
price. 

Approxi- 
mate 
difference. 
United 
States 
equivalent 

JOJHtH    

122  6  to  125 
926 
100  0 
102  6 

8.          t. 

109 
74 
76 
78  to  79 

t3w84 

Blooms 

4.44 

Billets           

5.76 

Steel  bars 

^.62 

The  same  correspondent  writes  to  the  Review  for  November  27, 
1908,  as  follows :  *'  The  wire-rod  syndicate,  which  alreadv  pays  a 
bounty  of  16s.  6d.  ($3.96)  per  ton  to  consumers  who  work  for  the 
export  market,  has  just  iniorrned  them  that  the  payment  will  be 
increased  hj  5s.  ($1.20)  per  ton  in  order  to  stimulate  the  export  trade. 
Converted  into  drawn  wire,  the  former  works  out  at  18s.  2d.  per  ton, 
and  the  Is.  6d.  paid  by  the  Rhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate 
brings  the  present  total  to  19s.  8d.,  whilst  the  increased  payment  now 
decided  upon  will  raise  the  bounty  to  24s.  8d.  per  ton  "  (or  $5.99). 

The  British  consul-general  at  Frankfort  (Sir  Oppenheimer's  re- 
port for  1907)  also  shows  a  large  difference  between  the  export  and 
home  consumption  price  in  Germany  and  Belgium ;  rates  in  favor  of 
export  sales  on  coal  of  1  mark  50  pfennigs ;  pig  iron,  4  marks  86  pfen- 
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nigs;  billets  and  semifinished  steel,  15  marks;  structural  material,  20 
marks.  These  differentials  increase  or  decrease  as  trade  conditions 
suggest.  During  1907  German  differential  on  semifinished  steel 
showed  a  difference  of  10  marks  (approximately  $2.40) ;  in  the  early 
part  of  1908  this  differential  was  increased  to  15  marks  (approxi- 
mately $3.60).  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  question  of  policy, 
in  giving  employment  to  German  and  Belgian  labor  rather  than 

Sront  to  the  operation  of  producing  iron  and  steel,  is  a  factor  of 
ominant  importance,  and  cost  of  production  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. Under  fhis  policy  German  iron  and  steel  exports  have  rapidly 
increased,  and  now  stand  at  approximately  4,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

FOREIGN   AND  DOMESTIC   COSTS. 

Pursuant  to  the  request  of  your  committee,  I  submit  all  the  data 
obtainable  on  foreign  costs.  Manufacturers  generally  regard  their 
costs  as  trade  secrets,  and  guard  them  closely.  This  disposition  was 
intensified  by  newspaper  warnings,  "Look  out  for  American  tariff 
spies.  (New  York  Times  clipping,  November  28,  1908.  Tageblatt; 
Berlin.)  While  official  cost  sheets  are  lacking,  the  table  of  wages, 
iron  and  steel  prices,  and  other  general  information  secured  from 
foreign  trade-journal  writers,  consular  reports,  and  personal  repre- 
sentatives abroad,  submitted  herewith,  enables  me  to  present  esti- 
mated figures  of  cost  which  my  general  experience  leads  me  to 
believe  are  approximately  correct 

Approximate  average  labor  rates,  foreign  and  domestic,  per  day. 


Foreign  countries. 

Respective 

domestic 

labor  rates. 

Domestic  rates  in* 
crease- 

England. 

Belgium. 

Over 
England. 

Over 
Belgium. 

BLAST  FTRNACIM. 

Slowlnflr  ensrlneera 

11.37 
1.12 
1.27 
1.82 

.97 
1.18 

.91 

7.20 
1.68 
8.60 

2.16 

13.00 
2.20 
2.47 
2.75 
2.20 
2.60 
1.60 

13.62 
5.56 
6.16 

2.90 
4.10 

8.25 
2.45 
2. 75 
1.55 

$1.63 

i.as 

1.20 

.93 

1.23 

1.42 

.69 

6.42 

8.88 
2.56 

.74 
1.94 

1.81 
1.18 
l.CO 

'Rnttnm  fillers                                  

Tod  fillers         

ITeeDers'  helDers 

Akin  Atifflneer 

Per  cent  of  average  increase  over  Eng- 
land, W.7. 

BOLLINO  MII.L8. 

Roller     

11.90 

.86 

1.05 

$11.72 

Catcher 

4.70 

ne^^r 

6.11 

Per  cent  of  averasre  increftse  over  Eng- 
land, 103;  over  Belgium,  566. 

PUDDLB  MILU 

3oiler                  

2.16 

1.44 
1.27 
1.15 

Per  cent  of  averoge  increase  over  Eng- 
land, 62. 

UF.NF.KAL. 

2ngineer^  . .*....••....... 

.86 

3.39 

Pine  fitters                                            

I^bor                                                  

.57 

.98 

Per  cent  of  average  IncriMsc  over  Eng- 
land, 118.9;  over  Belgium.  236.6. 

Authority:  T'nitod  States  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Report  of  November  14,  1908: 
foreign  correspondence  reports  and  British  reports  of  strikes  and  lockouts  of  1891  ;  first 
report  on  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  189:i,  and  report  on  changes  in  rates  of  wages,  etc., 
1007  ;  present  pay  roll  rates  in  effect  Mahoning  Valley  district  (Ohio  and  Pennsylvania). 
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The  lowest  cost  producing  point  is  generally  believed  to  be  for 
England  the  Middlesbrough,  and  for  Germany  the  Lorrain  and  Lux- 
emburg districts,  for  the  reason  that  all  raw  materials  are  mined 
locally  and  assembled  at  small  cost.  I  am  informed  that  the  cost  of 
steel-making  pig  iron  for  England,  at  furnaces  well  locatai  and 
eauipped,  is  approximately  $9,  and  Germany  approximately  $8.50. 
The  general  average  cost  in  these  countries,  however,  might  be  $1 
per  ton  higher.  Based  on  practice  in  this  country,  and  allowing  for 
labor  differences,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pig  iron  can  be  converted  in 
England  at  not  to  exceed  $4.60  and  in  Germany  $4,  or  average  cost 
for  billets  in  England  $14.50,  and  in  Germany  $13.50.  The  total  cost 
of  merchant  bars,  allowing  for  general  practice  and  difference  in 
labor  rates,  for  England  should  be  approximately  95  cents,  and 
Germany  85  cents  per  100  j)ounds. 

To  summarize  cost  resuhs: 


Steel-mRking  pig  iron 

Steel  bllleUi 

Merchant  steel  bars  iper  100  pounds) 


Ohio  and 

Peunsvlva- 

nia. 


$15.63 

23.07 

1.888 


Germany 
(grow 
tons). 


England. 


19.50  $10.00 

13.50  14.50 

.85  .96 


OHIO   AND   PITTSBURG  DISTRICT  COSTS. 

The  actual  book  costs  of  the  company  I  represent,  and  a  few  other 
large  companies  who  conduct  both  mining  and  manufacturing  oper- 
ations, would  be  somewhat  less  if  capital  represented  in  mining  was 
not  credited  with  any  mine  profits.  It  would  not  be  fair,  however, 
to  the  large  tonnage  represented  by  producers  of  iron  and  steel,  who 
purchase  their  coal,  coke,  limestone,  and  ore,  to  base  costs  otherwise 
than  on  market  values  of  these  raw  materials.  In  connection  with 
details  of  domestic  costs  I  also  submit  tables  of  direct  labor  costs,  as 
compared  with  duty  allowed  under  the  Dingley  tariff,  foreign  selling 
prices,  freight  rates  to  seacoast  points,  with  comparative  total  costs. 

Statement  showing  direct  labor  cost  Jrom  mines  to  finished  product. 
[Labor,  coal,  and  coke  expressed  In  net  tons,  but  reduced  to  gross  tons.] 


Materials  used  to  1  ton  of  product 


Labor  per 
ton  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Total      I    Duty  on 

grows  ton  i  gross  ton 

labor.        product 


PIO   IRON. 


Iron  ore,  1.97  tons 

Coal  in  coke,  1.33  tons 

Coke,  1.16  tons 

Limestone,  0. 66  ton 

Direct  conversion  labor 

Add  labor  on  steam  and  water,  electric  light,  lalwratory, 
switching 


fO.75 

•0.72-.96 

.38 

.44 

L06 

.12 


Total. 


LARGE  STEEL  BILLETS. 


Pig  iron,  1.23  tons 

Cupola  material  used,  53  per  cent  of  l.io  fms  - 

51  cents 

Direct  labor 


'68.8  per  cent  at 


4.50 


11.48 


1.55 

.29 

L06 

.12 


4.50 


6.54 


.30 
L38 


91.00 
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Btatcment  showing  direct  labor  cost  from  mines  to  finished  product — CJontinued. 


Jfaterials  used  to  1  ton  of  product 

Labor  per 
ton  of  ma- 
terials used. 

Total 

gross  ton 

labor. 

Duty  on 
gross  ton 
product. 

LAROB  8TEBL  BILLETS— Continued. 

Add  lAb<»r  on  steam  and  water,  electric  light,  laboratory, 
Bwitchincf - 

•0.17 

Total 

7.39 

$6.72 

BAB  STEEL. 

Billets.  1^  tons 

f7.89 

8.81 
4.02 

.17 

DlretTt  laoor 

Add  labor  on  steam  and  water,  electric  light,  laboratory, 
switcbiuir 

Total 

12.60 

G.72 

NoTi. — Salaries  of  clerks,   managers,   and  superintendents  included,   but  all   labor  in 
transportation*  supplies,  lubricants,  refractories,  etc.,  excluded. 

Commercial  cost  Bessemer  pig  iron. 
[Cost  basis  current  market  prices  ore,  coke,  and  limestone  at  Ohio-Pittsbarg  District] 


Cost  items. 


Price. 


Cortper 

ton  of 

pig  iron. 


Net  total  metallic  mixture,  1.97  tons 

Coke.  1.16  tons 

Limestone,  0.66  ton 

Latwr 

Steam 

Mnterifllsln  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplietiand  uiols 

Mb^cellaneous  and  general  works  expense  . 

General  administrati ve  charges 

Relinings  and  renewals 


$4.57 
8.36 
1.09 


19.000 

8.8K0 

.720 


.128 
.OHO 
.878 
.2  2 
.220 


Total. 


16.684 


NoTi]. — This  cost  excludes  depreciation  and  replacement,  the  charge  for  which  would 
not  be  less  than  30  cents  per  ton. 

Commercial  cost  of  large  Bessemer  steel  Mllets. 
[Ohio-Pittsburg  District.] 


Cost  items. 


Price. 


Cost  per 
ton  of 
billets. 


Pig  iron 

Bcmp.  13  percent.. 


Total  pig  and  scrap. 


$11.03 


Waste. 

Cost  of  pig  iron  and  scrap  in  biUeUi. 

Labor 

Manganese  and  fluxes 

Fuel 

Btearo 

Mfilds 

Bolls 


61318— 8CHKD  0—09- 


-44 


$16,643 
1.434 


17.068 
2.031 


19.099 
L346 
.435 
.419 
.393 
.238 
.013 
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Commercial  coat  of  large  Bessemer  steel  billets — Oootlnued. 


Coft  items. 


Price. 


Coat  per 

ton  of 
pig  iron. 


If  ateri&ls  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tnola 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense  . 

Qeneral  administrative  charges 

Depreciation 


10. 209 
.069 
.332 
.848 
.179 


Total. 


2S.07& 


Commercial  cost  of  merchant  bar  steel, 
[Ohio-PittBburg  District.] 


Cost  items. 


Cost  per 

ton  steel 

bars. 


Billets 

Waste 

Cost  of  billets  in  bar  steel 

Labor 

Fuel 

Steam 

Rolls 

Materials  in  repairs  and  maintenance 

Supplies  and  tools 

Miscellaneous  and  general  works  expense 

General  administrative  charges 

Depreciation 

Total 

Cost  per  100  pounds 


to.  075 
.919 


23.994 
&986 
.^1 
.511 
.154 
.2Si3 
.151 
.615 
.624 
.435 


31.104 
1.38S 


NoTi.— Cost  embraces  all  ordinary  slses. 

Foreign  selling  prices  compared  loith  domestic  costs  delivered  United  States 

seaboard. 


England. 

German. 

Liver- 
pool. 

Freight 

Duty. 

Delivered 
in  New 
York. 

Antwerp. 

Freight. 

Duty. 

Delivered 
in  New 
York. 

Pig  Iron,  gross  tons. . 
Billets          

«2.48 
21.90 

11.44 
2.16 

f4.00 
6.72 

$17.92 
80.78 

$18.45 

18.00 

17.96 

22.72 

LOl 

$27.09 

Blooms 

$1.92 

$6.72 

26.64 

glabs        

26.60 

Bar  steel 

28.66 
L28 

2.16 
.096 

6.?2 
.30 

87.54 
L68 

1.92 
.085 

6.72 
.80 

31.36 

Bar  steel,  100  pounds 

1.40 

Ohio  and  Pittsburg  district  costs. 

F.  0.  B. 

mUl. 

Freight 

Deliver- 
ed in 
New 

York. 

Delivered  at  San 
Francisco. 

Delivered  at  New 
Orleans. 

Delivered  at  Gal- 
veston. 

Freight 

Total. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight 

Total. 

Pig  iron,  gross  tons.. 
Blooms 

fl5.63 
23.08 
81.10 
L39 

12.45 

2.60 

8.58 

.16 

J18.08 
25.68 
34.68 

$14.00 
13.44 
17.92 

129.63 
86.52 
49.02 

$6.72 
6.72 
6.72 

$22.35 
29.80 
37.82 

$9.63 
{?^54 

$25.26 

Barsteol 

43.64 

Bar  steel ,  100  pounds 

L66 

.80 

2.19 

30 

1. 

S9 

.6 

& 

L96 

a  No  rail  rate  on  billets  to  Galveston. 
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Foreign  aelling  prices  compared  tcith  domestic  costs  delivered  United  States 

«ea  board— Continued. 


England  delivered. 

German  delivered. 

Onlf  ports. 

8an  Francisco. 

Gulf  ports. 

San  Francisco. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight. 

Total. 

Freight 

Total. 

Pl<(  Iron 

$1.7.-) 

118.28 

•6.25 

122.73 

$1.75 

$6.25 

Billets 

$26.92 

•26.47 

26.43 

31.44 

1.40 

$31.42 

Bloomii 

1.76 

30.37 

6.25 

34.87 

1.75 

6.25 

30.97 

SlatM 

30.93 

Bara 

2.00 
.089 

37. 3H 
1.66 

7.50 
.835 

42.88 
1.91 

2.00 
.089 

7.50 
.335 

86.94 

Bare  per  100  pounds. 

1.65 

Note. — Foreign  market  quotations  represent  gross  prices.  If  subject  **  Foreign  syndi- 
cate rebates,"  would  be  reduced  by  «.'{.84  to  $5.52  per  ton,  and  If  sold  on  foreljrn  cost  basis 
the  discount  would  be  increased.  Freight  rates  quoted  are  steamer  rates.  Tramp  vessel 
rates  would  be  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  ton  less,  as  Iron  and  steel  at  times  is  carried  as 
ballast  Present  tramp  rates  to  New  York  :  Billets,  $1.60;  bar  steel,  $1.75.  These  flgiiirs 
clearly  indicate  that  present  foreign  prices  are  on  an  export  basis  and  below  cost  to  many 
producers  in  the  United  States. 

Authority ;  Iron  and  Coal  Trades  Review,  December  4,  1908 ;  The  Ironmonger,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1908. 

TARIFF  REVISION. 

Tariff  revision  which  does  not  fully  equalize  the  difference  in  cost 
between  England  and  Germany's  lowest  producing  points  and  our 
highest  producinff  sections,  and  which  does  not  allow  for  reasonable 

Srofits,  will  not  be  protective,  but  will  expose  the  steel  and  iron  in- 
ustry  and  its  labor  to  the  disastrous  effects  of  dumping,  as  practiced 
by  foreign  syndicates.  It  should  also  be  remembered  m  considering 
domestic  costs  that  many  of  the  smaller  producers  of  iron  and  steel 
suffer  the  very  great  disadvantage  of  being  confined  to  one  profit, 
whereas  the  larger  companies  enjoy  the  cumulative  profits  from  the 
mines  to  the  mills. 

A  financial  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  in  the  December 
22, 1908,  issue  of  that  paper,  makes  the  following  interesting  analysis  of 
the  profit  showing  of  a  number  of  industrial  companies,  m  a  graphic 
manner  illustrating  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  large  companies, 
who  are  fully  self-contained  and  who  produce  a  diversity  of  products 
and  whose  profits  are  augmented  by  profits  from  by-products,  which 
many  of  the  smaller  operators  lose  or  waste,  and  who  further  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  profit  on  transportation  in  assembling  raw  mate- 
rials and  distributing  their  finished  products: 

Table  shotcing  the  net  profits  after  all  deductions,  excepting  dividends,  on  each 
ton  of  steel  produced  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  compared 
witlf>  the  net  profits  of  seven  independent  companies. 


Company. 


United  States  Steel  Corporation 

Independent  No.  I 

Independent  No.  2 

Independent  No.  3 

Independent  No.  4 

Independont  No.  5 

Independent  No.  fi 

Independen  t  No.  7 


Net  pronta 

per  ton 
steel  sold. 


510.20 
2.70 
2.50 
2.97 
4.50 
4.60 
.40 
8.fi0 
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In  view  of  the  general  facts  presented,  no  horizontal  reduction  in 
duty  should  be  made,  and  I  recommend  that  the  present  duty  be 
maintained  on  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  scrap,  billets  and  slabs,  ferro 
manganese,  ingots,  steel  bars,  and  shafting. 

The  duty  on  ferromanganese,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  maintained 
without  injury  to  steel  interests  for  revenue  purposes  and  on  the  other 
products  for  reasons  of  protection. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  on  steel  and  iron  shafting  of  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound  ($5  net  ton)  in  excess  of  the  duty  on  bar  steel  can 
not  he  reduced  without  loss  to  labor  and  capital.  The  direct  labor 
cost  in  the  manufacture  of  shafting  is  approximately  $5.30  per  ton, 
and  the  total  cost  for  polishing  or  converting  a  ton  of  steel  bars  to 
shafting  would  be,  approximately,  $8.50  per  ton  for  average  sizes. 

The  duty  on  scrap  iron  should  be  retained  for  the  protection  of 
pig  iron  as  a  competitive  product.  Free  scrap  would  also  seriously 
reduce  the  revenues  of  all  important  consumers  of  finished  iron  and 
steel,  these  consumers  producing  scrap  as  a  by-product  or  waste. 
This  loss  would  particularly  affect  the  railroads  and  agricultural 
implement  manufacturers. 

Reduction  may  be  made,  however,  on  the  following  items:  Bar 
iron,  10  cents  per  100  pounds  ($2  net  ton) ;  spikes,  25  cents  per  100 
pounds  ($5  net  ton).  The  reduction  on  bar  iron  is  sugg^ted  to 
correct  the  present  inequality  with  the  steel-bar  duty.  While  bar 
iron  costs  more  to  produce,  the  reduction  proposed  will  not  disturb 
trade  interests.  The  concession  on  spikes  is  suggested  because  the 
present  rate  of  duty  is  more  than  protective. 

On  bolts,  nuts,  and  washers  I  agree  with  reductions  and  changes 
recommended  to  your  committee  by  Mr.  James  Lord,  president  of 
the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Manufacturing  Company. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Topping, 
Chairman  of  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company. 

I,  John  A.  Topping,  of  New  York  City,  being  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  do  depose  and  say  that  the  statements  made  in  the  foregoinff 
brief,  which  pertains  to  the  business  of  manufacturing  iron  and 
steel,  are  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Jno.  A.  Topping. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  to  before  me,  a  notary  public,  this  15th  day 
of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  Henry  W.  Utter, 

Notary  Public^  Westchester  County. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 
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IRON  AND  STEEL  ABRASIVES. 

[Paragraphs  135  and  193.] 

THE  GLOBE  STEEL  CO.,  HANSFIELD,  OHIO,  WISHES  AN  ADVANCE 
OF  DUTIES  ON  METAL  ABBASIVES. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  November  l?5,  1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  manufacturers  of  iron  abrasives,  iron  shot,  iron 
grit,  and  steel  shot,  and  as  such  we  find  that  we  are  unable  to  com- 
pete with  the  45  per  cent  duty  charged  on  the  same  materials  brought 
irom  Scotland  and  England.  We  learn  upon  investigation  that  the 
machinery  scrap  such  as  we  use  costs  us  from  $15  to  $17  per  ton  and 
costs  our  competitors  from  $8  to  $10  per  ton.  Labor  there  is  $1  per 
day  for  the  ordinary  workman  and  here  is  from  $1.75  to  $2.  At  45 
per  cent  duty  it  is  simply  impossible  for  us  to  meet  this  competition. 

We  are  the  only  factory  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States,  and  those 
being  the  facts  we  respectfully  ask,  you  being  interested  in  the  Pitts- 
burg district,  to  give  us  your  cooperation  when  the  matter  of  duty 
on  iron  shot,  iron  abrasives,  steel  shot,  etc.,  is  brought  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  for  discussion. 

If  we  can  be  protected  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  cost  of  the 
foreign  goods  eaual  to  the  cost  of  our  goods,  we  can  unquestionably 
increase  this  industry  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  of  profit  to  the 
owners  and  the  district  in  w^ich  it  is  located. 

If  you  can  make  any  suggestions  to  us  that  would  be  of  benefit  in 
aiding  us  in  getting  this  duty  advanced  on  iron  abrasives,  we  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  you  do  so.  If  the  45  per  cent  duty  maintains 
it  will  simply  put  us  down  and  out,  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  exist 
and  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

Can  you  suggest  to  whom  it  will  be  best  to  submit  proofs  of  our 
inability  to  meet  foreign  prices? 

Very  truly,  yours,  The  Globe  Steel  Company. 


THE  GLOBE  STEEL  COMPANY,  OF  MANSFIELD,  OHIO,  ASKS  FOB 
INCBEASE  OF  DUTIES  ON  IBON  SHOT,  STEEL  SHOT,  IBON  OBIT, 
AND  OTHEB  IBON  ABBASITES. 

Mansfield,  Ohio,  November  27^  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  desire  to  place  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee this  statement  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  iron  shot,  steel 
shot,  iron  grit,  diamond  grit,  and  other  abrasives  made  from  iron. 

This  iron  shot  is  designated  as  iron  shot,  steel  shot,  iron  grit,  and 
diamond  grit. 

The  iron  is  heated  to  a  fluid  state  in  a  cupola,  then  run  to  a  large 
vat  of  water  where  it  is  sprayed  by  steam,  which  causes  the  metal 
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to  be  broken  up  into  small  spherical  drops.  These  drops  solidify 
immediately  upon  reaching  the  water. 

As  an  abrasive  this  material  is  used  for  grinding  down  rough  sur- 
faces of  granite,  for  sawing  granite,  marole,  limestone,  and  sand- 
stone, for  iron-blasting  rough  surfaces  of  iron  castings,  and  for  any 
other  purposes  necessitating  an  abrasive. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  two  plants  that 
make  iron  abrasives — one  at  Calais,  Me.,  and  the  other  the  Globe 
Steel  Company,  at  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

The  Glooe  Steel  Company  started  the  manufacture  of  iron  abra- 
sives on  June  10, 1908. 

Labor $125.  00 

Coal IS.  00 

CJoke 19.  50 

Brick,  sand,  and  limestone 5. 00 

167.50 

10  per  cent  for  depreciation  of  plant  per  week 50. 00 

6  per  cent  interest  on  $25,000  investment  per  week 10. 00 

Total 227.  50 

This  6  per  cent  interest  on  $25,000  per  week  would  be  $30,  but  as 
we  melt  30  tons  per  week  it  is  only  $10  per  10  tons. 

The  cost  to  produce  1  ton  of  shot  is  one-tenth  of  $227.50,  the  cost  of 
10  tons,  or  $22.75  per  ton. 

Cost  of  production  as  above $22, 75 

Burlap  sacks  2.00 

Crude  Iron  per  ton 22.60 

Freight  to  the  New  England  States 5. 00 

Total 52. 35 

We  find  that  it  will  cost  about  20  per  cent  of  our  cost  to  market 
the  goods,  making  the  total  cost  as  follows,  per  ton : 

Cost  as  given  above $52.35 

Cost  to  market  goods 10.47 

Total 62. 82 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  the  cost  of  1  ton  of  iron  shot  for 
abrasive  purposes  for  a  ton  containing  2,000  pounds  will  net  us 
$62.82  cost. 

We  have  ascertained  by  experiments  that  it  takes  IJ  tons  of  iron, 
at  a  valuation  of  $17  per  ton,  to  produce  1  full  ton  of  iron  abrn?;ives, 
making  a  cost  to  us  per  ton  of  $22.G0  for  each  ton  that  is  produced 
and  turned  out  of  our  factory. 

This  plant  produces  11  sizes  of  shot.  The  grading  of  the  sizes  de- 
pends upon  the  mesh  through  which  the  shot  passes  when  being 
assorted.  We  manufacture  the  following  sizes:  1,  2,  2^,  3c,  3,  3J,  4, 
4i,  5,  5^,  and  6. 

Scotch  and  English  shot  are  graded  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
sizes  are  similar  to  our  grading. 
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At  $4.85. 


Plus  45  per 
cent  duty. 


Plus  $5  to 
Boston, 
ocean 
freight. 


No.l. 
Ko.  2. 
No.  2* 
Ko.  3c 
Ko.  3., 
Ko.  31 
Ko.  31 
No.  4. 
Ko.4f 
No.  6., 
Ko.  6i 
Ko.5|, 
Ko.6. 
No.  7. 
Ko.8. 


£ 
6 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5    12 


«.    d. 

12 
12 
12 
12 
10 
10 
10 
10 
12 


$27.26 
27.25 
27.25 
27.25 
31.50 
31.50 
31.50 
31.50 
27.26 
27. -25 
19.40 
19.40 
13.30 
13.80 
13.30 


$40.23 
40.23 
40.23 
40.23 
45.67 
45.67 
45.67 
45.67 
40.23 
40.23 
28.13 
28.13 
19.28 
19.28 
19.28 


$45.23 
45.23 
45.28 
45.23 
50.67 
50.67 
50.67 
50.67 
45.23 
45.23 
83.13 
83.13 
24.28 
24.28 
24.28 


Importers  of  foreign  shot  are  offering  their  material  as  per  sched- 
ule undernoted : 

Per  ton. 

No.  1 $49.  75 

No.  2 40.  75 

No.  2\ 54.  25 

No.  3c 54. 25 

No.  3 57. 00 

No.  Z\ 57.  00 

No.  4 57.  00 

No.  4J 57. 00 

No.  5 51.  25 

No.  5i 88. 25 

No.  6 29. 00 

Your  committee  will  see  the  marked  difference  between  the  cost  of 
producing  a  ton  of  iron  abrasives  in  America  as  against  the  actual  cost 
of  a  ton  imported  from  Aberdeen.  The  increased  cost  of  labor,  the 
increased  cost  of  iron,  and  all  others  that  enter  into  the  production  of 
1  ton  of  iron  abrasives  make  it  necessary  that  we  urgentlv  request 
that  the  output  of  iron  abrasives  in  this  country  be  protected  by  a  suffi- 
cient increase  in  duty  to  permit  this  new  industry  to  grow  in  strength 
until  such  time  that  it  will  not  need  protection. 

We  therefore  urgently  request  that  your  committee  consider  the 
feasibility  of  advancing  the  duty  on  iron  shot,  steel  shot,  iron  grit, 
and  other  iron  abrasives  from  45  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  duty. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  we  are  the  only  factory  west  of  the  New 
En<Tland  States,  and  we  are  positive  that  if  our  industry  is  to  grow 
and  become  one  of  the  factors  of  the  prosperity  of  this  country  and  of 
this  particular  portion  of  Ohio,  we  have  to  be  protected  against 
foreign  importations  of  similar  goods. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Globe  Steel  Company. 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  November  30^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 
Gentlemen:  As  a  substantial  proof  to  the  committee  of  the  price 
that  governs  the  sale  of  iron  shot  or  chilled-steel  shot,  we  submit  the 
within  communication  from  the  Harrison  Supply  Company,  under 
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date  of  November  24,  1908,  to  one  of  our  respective  customers, 
Townsend,  Townsend  Company,  of  New  York  City.  In  this  com- 
munication you  will  observe  that  they  quote  a  price  of  $56  per  ton  on 
four  different  sizes  of  shot.  This  price  is  delivered  from  IJoston  to 
New  York. 

As  we  have  already  pointed  out  to  your  committee,  the  actual  cost 
to  us  to  produce  and  market  1  ton  of  shot  of  2,000  pounds  is  $G2.82. 
If  your  committee  would  like  to  have  us  do  so,  we  can  produce  a 
letter  in  which  the  Harrison  Supplv  Company,  who  control  the  entire 
output  of  shot  from  abroad  with  the  exception  of  one  firm,  make  the 
claim  that  their  price  of  $56  per  ton  is  at  a  profit  of  10  per  cent  to 
themselves.  If  tnis  be  correct,  they  could  sell  their  product  at  $50 
per  ton,  this  being  apparently  the  actual  cost  to  them,  while  it  would 
cost  us  $02.82. 

We  trust  that  your  committee  will  look  into  this  matter  carefully 
and  will  certainly  see  that  we  need  protection  at  the  present  time. 
Shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  committee  consider  the  matter. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Grx)BE  Steel  Company, 
E.  K.  Bacon,  Manager. 


"  Boston,  Mass.,  November  £4y  1908. 
**  Messrs.  Townsend,  Townsend  &  Co., 

"  45S  West  TwentV'iirst  Street^ 

''New  York  City,  N.Y. 
"  Gentlemen  :  Please  note,  we  have  an  extremely  heavy  stock  of 
chilled  steel  shot  on  hand  at  the  present  time.  We  are  sending  vou, 
under  separate  cover  to-day,  a  complete  set  of  samples  of  our  diilled 
steel  shot.  All  samples  are  taken  from  bags  ready  tor  shipment.  We 
have  readv  for  immediate  shipment  about  25  tons  of  our  >fo.  IF,  about 
10  tons  of  No.  2C,  15  tons  of  No.  2F,  possibly  10  tons  of  No.  3,  5  tons 
of  No.  4C,  and  a  very  heavy  stock  of  the  finer  sizes.  We  have  also 
about  10  tons  of  McGregor's  shot,  No.  2,  on  hand. 

"  For  your  information  will  state  that  our  chilled  steel  shot  com- 
pares in  size  with  McGregor's  shot  as  follows : 

"  Chilled  steel  shot  No.  IF  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No.  2. 
Chilled  steel  shot  No.  2C  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No. 
8.  Chilled  steel  shot  No.  2F  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No.  3^. 
Chilled  steel  shot  No.  3  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No.  4. 
Chilled  steel  shot  No.  4C  compares  with  McGregor's  shot  No.  5. 

"  If  you  are  ready  to  purchase  from  25  to  50  tons  of  the  sizes 
named  to  be  shipped  at  one  time,  we  will  name  you  a  special  price 
of  $56  per  ton,  freight  paid  to  New  York  City;  terms  strictly  spot 
cash  on  arrival  of  goods  at  New  York. 

"  This  offer  is  made  subject  to  acceptance  by  return  mail. 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"  Harrison  Supply  Company, 
"  Nathan  C.  Harrison, 

''Treasurer.^ 
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EON.  CHABLES  DICE,  SENATOR,  FILES  LETTEB  FROM  KANSFIELD, 
OHIO,  RELATIVE  TO  METAL  ABRASIVES. 

December  16, 1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear   Mr.   Payne:  The   inclosed   letter   from   Capt.   Edwin   G. 
Slough,  secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  duty  on  iron  shot  and  other  iron  abrasives,  is  self- 
explanatory. 

The  favor  will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  direct  that  information 
be  furnished  Captain  Slough  as  to  a  hearing  before  your  committee, 
in  order  that  this  matter  may  be  presented  in  proper  form  for 
consideration. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  Dick. 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  December  5, 1908* 
Hon.  Charles  Dick, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  now  writing  you  as  secretary  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce  by  instruction  of  the  board  of  directors  in  relation  to 
securing  a  proper  duty  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  law  on  iron  shot, 
steel  shot,  grit,  and  other  iron  abrasives. 

We  have  located  the  only  institution  of  any  consequence  now  in 
this  country  (there  being  one  small  factory  in  the  East,  which  is  peg- 
ging away  with  little  success)  which  produces  this  material,  wnich 
IS  a  granite  polisher's  ^t,  or  shot,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  several  of 
our  local  people  are  interested  in  the  enterprise,  including  a  few 
Scotchmen,  who  came  here  from  Glasgow  to  establish  a  plant. 

They  find  upon  actual  contact  with  the  trade  that  the  England  and 
Scotland  product  is  underselling  them  so  badly  in  the  market  that 
they  can  not  compete  successfully  under  the  duty  as  it  stands,  and 
are  asking  the  duty  to  be  raised  from  45  to  75  per  cent. 

I  have  gone  into  the  matter  quite  extensively  with  our  committee 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have  taken 
justifies  the  statement  that  an  additional  duty  should  be  levied  to 
enable  this  industry  to  become  one  of  the  best  institutions  of  this 
country,  and  if  this  additional  duty  can  be  secured  it  will  mean  much 
for  the  city  of  Mansfield,  as  it  would  result  in  a  great  enlargement  of 
the  small  plant  which  we  are  now  trying  to  foster;  and  oi  course  if 
this  plant  progresses  others  will  no  doubt  be  established  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  secretary  of  the  company  is  a  very  frank,  truthful  gentleman 
in  every  way  and  an  honest  man,  and  I  have  gone  into  the  matter 
with  considerable  detail,  as  I  said  before,  and  he  tells  me  they  can  not 
make  their  goods  at  a  profit  justifying  the  investment  of  capital  under 
the  present  tariff. 

Will  you  not  be  good  enough  to  confer  with  Mr.  Payne  and  some 
other  members  of  the  House  committee  in  relation  to  this  point? 

I  know  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  protective  principles 
to  give  your  personal  attention  in  such  an  instance,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  your  own  State  being  the  bene- 
ficiary in  the  fostering  of  a  new  industry  in  this  country. 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  this  product  used  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  East 

Respectfully,  Edwin  G.  Slough, 

Secretary^  Mansfield^  Ohio^  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


THE  CALAIS  (ME.)  SHOT  WOBKS  ASKS  THAT  A  DUTY  OF  ONE  CENT 
PER  POUND  BE  PUT  ON  CHILLED  SHOT. 

Calais,  Me.,  December  16^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington.,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Ten  years  ago  we  started  at  Calais,  Me.,  a  plant  to 
make  chilled  shot  for  use  in  granite  mills  here  and  elsewhere.  We 
have  been  in  competition  chiefly  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and 
feel  that  in  revising  the  tariff  it  should  be  changed  from  an  ad  valo- 
rem duty  of  45  per  cent  to  a  specific  duty  of  not  less  than  1  cent  per 
pound  on  all  sizes  of  chilled  sliot.  We  have  carried  on  our  business 
m  a  most  economical  manner,  and  have  not  in  the  ten  years  been 
able  to  get  a  profit  of  6  per  cent  a  year  on  our  investment,  leaving 
out  all  allowance  for  depreciation  of  plant. 

The  foreign  makers  get  pig  iron  for  $13.40,  which  costs  us  $23.  A 
reduction  in  duty  on  pig  iron  would  not  help  us,  as  it  would  only 
be  added  to  the  foreign  price  to  us.  Tlie  foreign  freights  to  New 
York  are  about  $3.23,  agamst  $5  from  Calais. 

We  do  not  know  the  comparative  wages  in  Scotland  and  here.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  in  ten  years  of  hard  work  we  have  been  con- 
stantly facing  a  foreign  competition  which  has  kept  our  prices  down 
l>elow  a  fair  business  profit,  and  this  has  been  especially  true  of  small- 
sized  shot,  which  has  been  imported  and  sold  as  low  as  $25  a  ton  of 
2,240  pounds,  and  this  is  below  cost  here. 

The  duty  should  apply  to  all  sizes  of  shot  and  should  be  specific 
duty,  as  in  the  past  the  valuations  have  been  such  that  the  price  has 
been  forced  down  to  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  us  on  small  sizes. 

In  1904  an  effort  was  made  by  the  foreign  manufacturers  to  com- 
bine the  American  makers  with  them  and  regulate  prices.    We  de- 
clined to  do  this,  and  think  we  ought  to  have  the  tariff  protection. 
Respectfully, 

The  Calais  Shot  Works, 
By  W.  F.  Boakdman, 

Treasurer. 


THE  HARRISON  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  WISHES  IRON 
SAND  PLACED  ON  THE  FREE  LIST. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  21  y  1908, 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  When  making  a  revision  of  the  United  States  tariff, 
we  w  ish  you  would  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  are  pay- 
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ing  45  per  cent  duty  on  all  "iron  sand"  which  comes  in  under  act  of 
Julv  24,  1897,  para^aph  193. 

A  competitive  article  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  to-day 
and  sold  for  as  low  as  $22  per  ton  less  than  we  can  actually  import 
our  material. 

We  respectfully  ask,  as  representing  three  of  the  four  iron-sand 
manufacturers  abroad,  to  have  the  duty  abolished  on  iron  sand. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harrison  Si^pply  Company, 
Nathan  C.  Harrison,  Treasurer. 


THE  HABHISON  SUPPLY   COHPAHY,  BOSTON,   MASS.,   ASK  FOB 
BEDITCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  CHILLED  SHOT. 

34  India  Wharf, 
Boston^  Mass.^  January  4, 1909* 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  understand  that  certain  individuals  or  concerns 
are  writing  you  with  a  view  of  having  the  duty  increased  on  chilled 
shot  or  iron  sand,  which  comes  in  under  act  of  July  24,  1897,  para- 
graph 193.  We  certainly  object  to  this  very  strongly  indeed.  The 
parties  or  individuals  who  are  manufacturing  shot  m  this  country — 
and  there  are  only  two  of  them-^are  each  selling  their  merchandise 
for  less  money  than  we  can  actually  import  the  material  into  this 
country  at  the  present  time,  and,  as  stated  in  previous  correspondence, 
we  ask  ior  a  considerable  reduction  on  this  material  or  have  the  duty 
abolished  altogether.  Concerns  that  are  manufacturing  here  to-day 
can  sell  their  merchandise  in  competition  with  any  imported  article 
without  having  any  protection  in  tne  shape  of  duty  whatever. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Harrison  Supply  Company, 
Nathan  C.  Harrison,  Treasury. 


HIGH-SPEED  STEEL. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  G.  PABK,  OF  PITTSBURG,  PA,,  CHAIR- 
MAN OF  THE  CRUCIBLE  STEEL  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Park,  will  you  please  give  the  committee  a 
reference  to  the  paragraph  that  you  desire  to  address  yourself  to 
before  you  begin? 

Mr.  Park.  It  is  under  ''  Iron  and  steel,  steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots, 
blooms,  and  slabs." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  paragraph  135. 

Mr.  Griggs.  May  I  ask  you  one  question  before  you  begin? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 
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Mr.  Park.  We  are. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

Mr.  Park.  The  volume  of  this  business  in  which  I  am  interested, 
as  covered  in  this  clause,  is  about  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons 
a  year,  and  it  is  a  class  of  steel  that  is  higher  in  price  and  superior 
in  quality  to  the  ordinary  steel,  called  bar  steel.  Most  of  it  is  crucible 
and  refined  high  grade  of  open-hearth  steel.  We  think  that  the  duty 
permits  of  pretty  large  importations  at  the  time ;  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  it  imported,  and  1  do  not  think  we  can  stand  a  very  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariif  without  having  the  importations  increased ;  but 
recognizing  the  fact  that  a  reduction  perhaps  is  in  order,  we  would 
ask  the  committee  to  make  it  as  light  as  possible.  We  feel  prepared 
to  stand  something  of  a  reduction  in  respect  to  it.  I  have  talked  to 
several  manufacturers  in  this  line  of  business  and  they  think  that 
about  10  per  cent  from  the  present  duty  would  be  something  that 
would  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Griggs.  About  10  per  cent  below? 

Mr.  Park.  Ten  per  cent  off  of  these  duties,  the  duties  as  they  now 
stand.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  steel  that  is  made — ^that  has  only 
been  made  about  five  years— called  high-speed  steel  for  which  there  Ls 
no  protection  in  this  Dingley  tariff  bill.  We  propose  a  scale.  The 
highest  here  is  16-cent  steel  bearing  4.7  cents  a  pound  duty.  We  pro- 
pose 20-cent  steel,  steel  20  cents  a  pound  and  not  over  26  cents,  7 
cents  a  pound;  25  cents  and  not  over  30  cents,  10  cents;  30  cents  and 
3G  cents,  15  cents;  30  cents  a  pound  and  over,  20  cents.  The  article 
that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  that  steel  largely  is  metallic 
tungsten,  which  sells  for  75  cents  a  pound,  so  you  can  readily  see 
that  we  have  a  good  reason  for  asking  this. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  propose  to  add  that  to  this  paragraph,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  other  words,  you  extend  the  description  of  steel 
up  to  a  higher  figure  than  is  suggested  in  this  paragraph  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  new  article  of  manu- 
facture. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Tungsten  is  something  that  has  been  discovered  and  • 
used  since  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Park.  No,  sir ;  that  is  an  old  metal  that  was  discovered  many 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  was  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the  McKinley 
bill  though? 

Mr.  Park.  No  ;  tungsten  is  provided  for  in  the  last  bill,  the  tung- 
sten metal. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  \Miere  do  you  get  that  tungsten  from? 

Mr.  Park.  We  get  it  from  a  manufacturing  concern  in  York,  Pa. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Where  does  the  tungsten  ore  come  from? 

Mr.  Park.  The  tungsten  ore  comes  from  Spain,  Chile,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  Don't  you  use  any  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  Park.  From  Colorado,  yes,  sir;  I  suppose  that  probably  from 
one-fifth  to  one-tenth  of  all  that  is  mined  is  from  Colorado,  and  some 
from  Spain. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  of  this  did  you  manufacture  in  the  last 
year? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  suppose  the  amount  manufactured  by  our 
company  was  more  than  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  I  notice  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  here — ^not  the 
paragraph  as  you  have  it,  but  the  one  we  have  here — that  the  impor- 
tation for  last  year  of  blooms,  slabs,  and  bars  was  valued  at  $3;033,928. 
That,  of  course,  does  not  apply  ? 

Mr.  Park.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  name  of  the  steel  ? 

Mr.  Park.  It  is  tool  steel,  called  high-speed  tool  steel. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  what  the  importations  were  last  year? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  know  what  the  importations  were,  but  I  think 
the  importation  of  all  of  this  class  of  steel  that  we  manufacture  is 
about  lour  or  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much  of  it  was  this  particular  steel? 

Mr.  Park.  How  much  of  it  was  high-speed  steel? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Park.  I  suppose  a  million  dollars'  worth. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  the  particular  steel  you  make? 

Mr.  Park.  That  is  this  new  article  of  steel;  this  new  article  of 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  make  other  classes  of  steel,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  is  a  higher  class  of  steel  than  the  crucible 
steel? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  crucible  steel,  but  crucible  steel  of  a 
higher  grade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  highest  grade  of  steel  that  is  made? 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  I  see  that  there 
is  considerable  importation  of  ingots,  blooms,  and  slabs  and  steel 
bars.  I  suppose  the  cheapest  point  where  this  can  be  imported  by 
this  country  would  be  New  York,  because  the  freight  rates  are  cheaper 
there  from  foreign  ports. 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir;  almost  all  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  importing  price  of  blooms  after  the 
duty  is  added,  or  without  the  duty,  if  you  can  give  it  to  me  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  Park.  What  grade  of  blooms  do  you  niean?  If  you  mean  the 
cheap  grade  of  blooms,  such  as  the  steel-rail  quality,  I  suppose  it 
would  be  about  $18  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  without  the  duty? 

Mr.  Park.  Without  the  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  with  the  duty  added,  what  would  that  make 
it  in  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Park.  I  do  not  know;  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  duty  on 
blooms. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that  it  would  take  sometime  to 
figure  it  out  but  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to  take  your  time  about  it 
because  there  is  considerable  importation  given  it. 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  file  in  vour  brief  the  market 
price  of  blooms,  ingots,  and  billets  at  New  York  without  the  tariff; 
then  add  the  tariff  so  that  we  will  Icnow  just  exactly  what  the  tariff 
is  and  what  the  New  York  price  of  the  foreign  product  is,  and  then 
give  us  the  cost  of  the  same  things  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Park.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  do  that  because  our  company 
does  not  make  these  billets. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  as  far  as  you  can,  please  give  us  the  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Park.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNTNOB.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  for  information.  Can 
you  get  tungsten  here  from  Spain  and  Chile  cheaper  than  the  Colo- 
rado tungsten? 

Mr.  Park.  We  have  never  tried  to  buy  tungsten. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Tungsten  ore,  I  mean.  Can  you  get  the  ore  from 
Spain  and  Chile  cheaper  than  you  can  from  Colorado  here? 

Mr.  Park.  I  think  it  would  be  about  the  same. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  same  price? 

Mr.  Park.  The  same  price,  or  about  the  same  price,  less  the  duty. 


BBIEF  SITBMITTEB  BY  SEABLE  &  PILLSBITBY,  BEPBESENTINa 
NEW  ENOLAHB  IMPOBTEBS  OF  HIGH-SPEED  STEEL. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 

COMMriTEE   ON   WaYS  AND   MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  proposed  change  in  paragraph  No.  135  of  the 
steel  schedule  (see  Iron  Age  of  November  19,  1908,  pp.  1444,  1445) 
substituting  an  ad  valorem  rate  on  the  various  kinds  of  steel  cov- 
ered by  said  paragraph,  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound,  instead  of 
the  present  (excessive)  rate  of  4.7  cents  per  pound,  is  evidently  aimed 
at  foreign  high-speed  steel,  which  is  imported  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  American  makers  of  steel  tools.  The  change  is 
no  doubt  inspired  by  interested  parties,  for  while  the  suggestion  of  a 
blank  ad  valorem  rate  would  probably  have  no  special  significance 
to  persons  not  familiar  with  the  steel  trade,  yet  to  those  in  the  trade 
it  means  an  increase  in  duties  beyond  the  prohibitive  point. 

Judging  from  the  present  ad  valorem  rates  on  steel  and  its  manu- 
factures and  the  ratios  which  the  specific  rates  bear  to  the  value  of 
the  merchandise,  any  ad  valorem  rate  in  paragraph  No.  135  on  steel 
valued  above  16  cents  per  pound,  which  domestic  interests  would  ask 
for,  would  mean  an  increase  in  the  duty  on  high-speed  steel  of  from 
100  per  cent  to  300  per  cent. 

Under  present  conditions  American  high-speed  steel  is  being  sold 
to  manufacturers  of  steel  tools  for  less  than  the  price  of  the  foreign, 
without  the  addition  of  the  duty;  which  proves  conclusively  that  it 
can  be  produced  in  this  country  at  a  less  price  than  the  foreign  article 
can  be  laid  down  in  New  York  or  Boston,  even  if  it  were  on  the  free 
list.  Although,  as  we  have  said  before,  high-speed  steel  is  importe<l 
in  considerable  quantities,  yet  it  is  a  very  small  item  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  tool  steel  produced  and  used  in  this  country,  and 
it  could  not  be  imported  at  all  (even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  which 
is  excessive)  but  for  the  fact  that  the  American  tool  makers  find  it 
necessary  to  use  the  foreign  steel  to  produce  certain  tools  of  a  certain 
quality.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  price  that  American  manufac- 
turers can  pay  for  imported  tool  steel,  and  any  material  increase  in 
duty  over  tne  present  rate  of  4.7  cents  per  pound  would  in  our  opinion 
exclude  the  article  entirely  from  this  market.     If  we  are  right  m  our 
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jud^ent,  then  the  bald  proposition  is  simply  this,  viz,  that  the 
United  States  Government  shall  forego  and  surrender  the  revenue  it 
is  now  receiving  (which  amounts,  figured  upon  the  statement  made  to 
your  committee  on  the  25th  day  of  November,  1908,  by  the  Primos 
Chemical  Company,  of  Primos,  Pa.,  to  about  $1,128,000  per  annum) 
from  duties  on  imported  high-speed  steel,  and  American  mechanics 
shall  be  compelled  to  use  inferior  tools,  for  the  sole  purpose  and 
object  of  adding  to  the  already  enormous  profits  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can steel  corporations,  who  are  admittedly  the  lowest-cost  steel  pro- 
ducers in  the  world,  or,  ia  other  words,  to  enable  the  American  steel 
producers  to  seize  and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  small  fraction 
of  the  market  that  foreign  high-speed  steel  has  been  able  to  com- 
mand up  to  this  time  by  reason  of  its  special  and  peculiar  qualities. 

We  beg,  further,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact 
that  the  chief  argument  of  the  American  producers  in  the  past — to 
wit,  that  protection  was  needed  because  of  the  duty  on  tungsten, 
which  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel,  and 
which  necessarily  had  to  be  imported — no  longer  avails,  for  large  de.- 
posits  of  tungsten  have  been  found  in  this  country,  several  of  the 
steel  companies  having  their  own  tungsten  mines,  and  it  can  now  be 
obtained  m  the  United  States  at  a  lower  price  than  from  any  foreign 
country.  We  again  assert  that  the  present  rate  of  4.7  cents  per 
pound  is  excessive;  that  it  lays  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the 
American  tool  maker  and  the  American  mechanic;  that  a  lower  rate 
would  add,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  revenue  of  the  Government  and 
would  tend  to  increase  the  production  in  this  country  of  superior  and 
high-grade  tools;  that  the  American  steel  producers  have  no  legiti- 
mate claim  for  protection  against  a  foreign  article  that  sells  in  this 
market,  even  without  the  duty  added,  at  a  higher  price  than  their 
own  products. 

In  an  article  in  the  Iron  Age,  of  November  12, 1908,  Mr.  E.  T.  Clar- 
age,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Company,  char- 
acterizes the  European  manufacturers  as  being  "  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  procession,"  and  later,  in  the  same  article,  asserts,  "  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  exceedingly  good  steel  is  manufactured  in  Europe. 
This  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  have  never  yet  analyzed  a  piece  of  Eu- 
ropean tool  steel  which  could  not  be  duplicated  or  excelled  in  this 
country  bv  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  leading  tool-steel  makers,  and 
with  much  more  uniformity,  in  addition  to  being  sold  at  a  lower 
price."  ^  ^ 

If  this  is  true,  and  we  know  he  is  correct  about  prices  being  lower, 
why  is  there  any  need  of  protecting  the  American  tool  steels  unless 
it  be  to  enrich  the  makers  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  and  to  de- 
stroy the  healthy  competition  of  foreign  steels  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government's  revenues? 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  ask,  in  the  interest  of  the  Grovem- 
ment,  the  consumer,  and  ourselves,  that  no  ad  valorem  rate  be  substi- 
tuted in  paragraph  No.  135  for  the  present  specific  rate  on  steel  val- 
ued above  16  cents  per  pound,  but  that  the  rate  be  made  specific  at 
8i  cents  per  pound  instead  of  4.7  cents  per  pound,  as  in  the  act  of  July 
24, 1897. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

SeARLE  &  PlLUBBUBT, 

Attorneys  for  B.  M,  Jones  cfe  Co.j 

Houghton  <&  Richards^  and  Edgar  T.  Ward  cC*  Sons, 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHABXES  P.  SEABLE,  OF  50  CONOEESS  ST&EET, 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  BELATIVE  TO  HIGH-SPEED  STEEL. 

Thursday,  Decemher  17^  1908. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Searle.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  while  I  am  scheduled 
to  speak  on  the  subject  of  machinery,  I  find  that  I  haven't  sufficient 
data  to  proceed  on  that  subject  this  morning,  and  I  would  like  until 
the  15th  of  next  month  to  file  a  brief  upon  that  subject  1  find,  in 
order  to  answer  certain  briefs  that  have  been  filed  here,  that  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  send  to  England  for  information.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  address  the  conunittee  this  morning  on  the  question 
of  high-speed  steel. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask  two  or  three  questions  in  re- 
gard to  the  machinerv,  as  I  wish  to  step  out  for  a  few  minutes.  Ma- 
chinery comes  in  under  the  basket  clause,  does  it  noti 

Mr.  Searle.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Searle.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  such  a  percentage  of  duty  necessary  for  any 
machinery  coming  in? 

Mr.  Searle.  It  is  not  The  machinery,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  pays, 
•instead  of  45  per  cent,  from  62  to  65  per  cent,  because  it  pays  duty 
upon  the  packing  charges;  and  I  wish  to  address  the  committee  on 
that  very  matter.  In  order  to  get  accurate  information,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  send  to  England.  I  have  a  lot  of  statistics  upon  that  subject 
already,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  such  form  that  I  ought  to 
present  them.  We  are  asking  for  a  lower  rate  of  duty  upon  ma- 
cliinery. 

The  Chairman.  How  low? 

Mr.  Searle.  Thirty  per  cent  would  be  ample  protection,  and  we 
will  show  it  by  our  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Upon  any  class  of  machinery  imported? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do  not  know  about  that  We  especially  deal  with 
textile  machinery.  I  appear  for  Evan  Arthur  L^igh,  232  Sumner 
street,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Chairman.  When  can  you  file  your  brief? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  would  like  until  the  10th  of  January,  if  the  com- 
mittee think  that  time  is  not  too  long. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  can  not  give  you  until  that  time,  because 
we  wijl  have  to  have  other  hearings  on  the  subject  if  you  raise  that 
question  of  duty. 

Mr.  Searle.  Then  whatever  time  you  fix  as  convenient. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  go  on  and  make  your  statement  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  am  not  prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  machinery, 
but  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  statement  on  high-speed  steel  this 
morning;  but  I  will  submit  the  brief  whenever  the  committee  thinks 
convenient. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  have  it  filed  this  week. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that  and  do  it  in 
an  intelligent  manner. 

The  Chairman.  You  might  file  your  statistics  that  you  sent  to 
England  for  later,  but  on  the  general  subject  you  can  send  in  your 
brief  earlier  than  that,  can  you  not? 
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Mr.  Searle.  I  think  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  Send  the  other  in  as  a  supplemental  brief  later. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  will  do  that  within  ten  days. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mt.  Searle.  I  desire  to  address  the  committee  this  morning  on  the 
question  of  high-speed  steel.  I'he  steel  which  I  desire  to  speak  about 
is  covered  by  paragraph  135  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  has  refer- 
ence more  especially  to  the  classes  of  steel  which  pay  a  duty  from 
1.2  cents  per  pound  to  4.7  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  that  cover  crucible  steel  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  desire  to  answer  a  statement  filed  by 
Mr.  Park,  which  I  think  you  are  familiar  with. 

In  bulletin  No.  15  issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  on  page  30,  it  appears  that  the  importers  entered  for  con- 
sumption for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  steel  valued  above  16 
cents  per  pound  as  follows:  Pounds,  1,998,255.98;  value,  $679,771; 
duties,  $93,918.06;  rate,  13.82  per  cent. 

The  average  value  of  this  steel  was  34  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
rate  of  duty  asked  for  in  our  brief  of  3 J  cents  per  pound  is  practically 
a  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  lowest  rate  of  duty  now  ex- 
acted under  paragraph  135  is  11.77  per  cent,  and  the  highest  rate  of 
duty  is  104  per  cent. 

If  any  considerable  importations  of  steel  are  to  be  made  under  this 
section,  the  rate  of  duty  must  be  made  low  in  order  to  encourage 
importations. 

Mr.  Cla radge  in  an  article  in  the  Iron  Age  of  November  12,  1908, 
stated  as  follows:  "There  is  no  doubt  that  some  exceedingly  good 
steel  is  manufactured  in  Europe;  this  we  do  not  deny.  But  we  nave 
never  yet  analyzed  a  piece  of  European  tool  steel  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  or  excelled  in  this  country  by  any  one  of  a  half  dozen 
tool-steel  makers,  with  much  more  uniformitv,  in  addition  to  selling 
at  a  lower  price."  Mr.  E.  T.  Claradge,  of  Chicago,  is  president  of 
the  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Company,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
committee  ask  him  to  come  beiore  them  and  give  some  figures  con- 
firming that  statement,  with  which  I  do  not  entirely  agree. 

Mr.  Park,  of  the  Cninihle  Steel  Company,  asks  that  the  duty  be 
increased,  so  that  steel  which  is  worth  30  cents  a  pound  shall  pay 
15  cents  per  pound  and  steel  worth  35  cents  per  pound  shall  pay  20 
cents  per  pound,  and  Mr.  Park  stated  on  page  1937  of  the  Record 
that  he  believed  that  the  importations  of  this  class  of  steel  would  be 
between  $4,000,000  and  $5,000,000  last  year. 

\Vhen  asked  how  much  of  it  he  supposed  was  high-speed  steel,  he 
replied  about  $1,000,000  worth.     This  was  all  crucible  steel. 

Mr.  Park  again  states,  on  page  1937  of  the  Record,  that  he  did  not 
know  the  amount  of  the  importations  of  the  class  of  steel  which  he 
manufactured,  but  believed  it  to  be  about  $4,000,000  or  $5,000,000 
worth. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  value  of  the  steel,  other  than  high- 
speed steel,  such  as  was  manufactured  by  the  Crucible  Steel  Company, 
of  Pittsburg,  of  which  Mr.  Park  was  president,  dutiable  at  from 
1.8  to  2.8  cents  per  pound,  and  imported  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  was  only  $1,172,440.41,  and  the  duties  on  the  same 
were  $240,977.04. 

C1318— scnEDc     OJ)--    45 
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Of  the  high-sj>eed  steel,  the  valu%  imported  into  this  country  dur- 
ing the  same  period  was  $679,771,  and  the  duties  were  about  $93,918, 
but  all  of  this  was  not  high-speed  steel;  pjrobably  about  three-quarters 
of  it,  so  Mr.  Park's  figures  can  not  be  relied  upon  in  any  way. 

Of  course  the  business  last  year  generally  was  poor,  but  business 
in  higli-speed  steel  was  especially  active  from  June  to  October,  1907, 
and  the  importations  were  very  large  in  the  fall  of  1907. 

The  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel  in  this  country  and  the  im- 
portations of  foreign  high-speed  steels  have  been  increasing  each 
year.  When  this  steel  was  first  invented  it  was  supposed  that  it  would 
simply  take  the  place  of  the  old  self-hardening  steels,  which  were 
used  foT  rough  work,  for  heavy  planing,  turning,  etc.,  but  it  has  since 
been  found  that  this  steel  can  be  used  for  other  purposes,  and  it  is 
now  being  put  into  such  tools  as  milling  cutters,  twist  drills,  taps, 
reamers,  etc.,  and  as  the  American  tool  makers  find  new  uses  for  it 
the  production  of  it  is  increasing  all  the  time,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Park,  in  discuasing  paragraph  135,  stated  as  follows: 

The  volume  of  this  btisiness  in  which  I  am  interested,  as  covered  in  this 
clause  is  about  300,000  or  400,000  tons  per  year,  and  it  is  a  class  of  steel  tbat  is 
higher  in  price  and  superior  in  quality  to  tie  ordinary  steel  called  *'bar  steel." 
Most  of  it  is  crucible  and  refined  high-grade  of  open-hearth  steel. 

The  amount  of  the  importations  of  this  high  class  of  steel  for  the 
year  ending  June  30, 1908,  was  only  14,119,249.75  pounds,  or  less  than 
7,000  long  tons,  or  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the 
country,  according  to  Mr.  Park's  figures,  and  yet  he  has  the  temerity 
to  come  here  and  ask  this  committee  to  increase  the  duties  on  high- 
speed steel  300  to  400  per  cent. 

Now,  I  desire  to  show  you  that  this  increase  is  not  needed  in  any 
sense  of  the  word.  Last  September  the  Navy  Department  asked  for 
bids  for  high-speed  tool  steel,  and  bids  were  made.  The  lowest 
bid  was  made  by  the  Carpenter  Steel  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa. 
Their  bid  was  34.7  cents  per  pound.  The  Midvale  Steel  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  the  next  bidder,  and  their  bid  was  34.8  cents 
per  pound.  Mr.  Park,  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company,  was  the  next 
bidder,  36.45  cents  per  pound.  The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Company 
was  the  fourth  bidder,  40J  cents  per  pound,  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company  was  the  fifth,  at  42  cents  per  pound.  The  award  was  made 
to  the  Carpenter  Steel  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  at  34.7  per  pound. 
I  went  yesterday  and  obtained  from  the  Navy  Department  a  copy 
of  this  bid,  and  I  desire  to  offer  it  as  Exhibit  A. 

(Following  is  the  exhibit  referred  to:) 

ExHiBrr  A. 

Schedule  386.  Bureau  of  Ordnance.  (High  speed  steel.)  Original,  duplicate 
(Indicate  whlcb  by  erasure). 

Schedule  of  supplies  for  the  U.  S.  Navy  (eastern  yards,  etc.).  Bids  to  be 
opened  at  10  a.  m.,  October  C,  1008. 

itS'Bids  on  this  schedule  will  not  be  considered  unless  prepared  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  on  the  first  pope  of  Form  A. 

Bid  of  The  Carpenter  Steel  Co.,  UeadUig,  Pa. 

Bidders  must  enumerate  on  the  line  below  all  classes  of  this  schedule  bid  co 
to  avoid  possibility  of  bid  being  overlooked- 

Class  181. 
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Exhibit  A — Continued. 


No. 

of 

Item. 


Articles. 


Unit  price. 


Dollars.     Cents 


Total. 


Dollars.     Cents 


Class  lSl.—  ( Req'n  127,  Naval  Supply  Fund. — 
WaaJiinyton,  D.  0. — Sch.  S8G.) 

To  be  dellverecl  at  the  navy  yard,  Washington, 
D.  C.  within  45  days  after  date  of{^^°4™*Vder. 

If  onnble  to  make  delivery  within  the  time  speci- 
fied, state  actual  number  of  days  required,  bu- 
reau reserving  right  to  make  award  on  time  stated 
above. 

For  steel  to  conform  to  the  specifications  strictly 
as  regards  the  percentages  of  carbon,  silicon,  etc., 
and  to  be  capable  of  performing  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  work  done  by  the  standard  tools  used  at 
the  Naval  Gun  Factory. 

For  Ord.  (turning  and  boring  gun  steel  and  steel 
castings). 
31,050  pounds  (about)  high  speed  steel,  as  specified 

below per  pound.. 

Square— 
2,000  pounds  6}". 
4,000  pounds  2i". 
1 ,000  pounds  2i". 
1,000  pounds  ij".    • 
1.000  pounds  l|''. 
800  pounds  1". 
800  pounds  l". 
200  pounds  |". 
200  pounds  i*. 
800  pounds  J", 
250  pounds^". 

Plat—  • 

1,600  pounds  5"  X  4*. 
I,,'i00pounds6''x3^. 
2,500  pounds  4"  X  8 J". 
2,000  pownds  4"  X  r. 
500  pounds  1"  x  8". 
1.500  pounds  4^x2 J*. 
1,500  pounds  3i"x  3". 
1,000  pounds  3J"  X  2^, 
1,500  pounds  3"  x  2^. 
600  pounds  3"  x  1". 
1,000  pounds  24"  x  IJ*. 
100  pounds  2"  x  fi". 
850  pounds  2"  x  |". 
300  pounds  2"  X  r'. 
300  pounds  13"  X  J". 
250  pounds  13"  X  I". 
1.500  pounds  1  J"  xr. 
800  pounds  14"  x  J". 
200  pounds  li"  x  %". 
600  pounds  li"  x  %". 
1,500  pounds  1"  x  i". 

The  above  steel  to  be  crucible  high  speed  steel 
and  of  the  following  general  chemical  analysis: 

Carbon  not  less  than  .4  per  cent  or  greater  than 
.76  per  cent. 

Silicon  not  greater  than  .2  per  cent. 

Phosphorus  not  greater  than  .02  per  cent. 

Sulphur  not  greater  than  .02  per  cent. 

Manganese  not  greater  than  .2  per  cent. 

Chromium  not  less  than  8  per  cent  or  greater 
than  6  per  cent. 

Tungsten  not  less  than  12  per  cent  or  greater 
than  19  per  cent. 

Vanadium  in  such  proportions  as  desired  by  the 
manufacturer. 

To  have  no  other  impurities  or  ingredients  ex- 
cept iron,  particularly  no  molybdenum. 

It  shall  be  of  uniform  quality  throughout,  and 
delivered  in  bars  of  commercial  length  and  si7.e8  as 
called  for.  It  shall  be  free  from  cracks,  flaws, 
pipes,  and  h11  other  mechanical  Imperfections. 

Award  of  contract  will  be  made  to  the  lowest 
bidder  whose  steel  conforms  to  the  above  sperffl- 
catlons  and  Is  capable  of  performing  the  work 
done  by  standard  tools  in  use  in  the  Navy  Yard, 
Washlnjrton,  D.  O.  Steel  to  be  forged  and  treated 
according  to  the  process  in  vogiie  at  this  yard. 
Any  bars  found  not  up  to  standard  at  any  time 
shall  be  replaced  at  the  expense  of  the  contractor. 
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It  seemed  to  me,  after  obtaining  this  bid,  that  it  was  pertinent  to 
know  exactly  what  the  cost  of  this  steel  would  be  to  the  importer ;  so 
I  telegraphed  to  my  clients,  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Richards,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  asked  them  what  the  steel,  as  furnished  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment under  the  Carpenter  Steel  Company  bid,  would  cost  the  im- 
porter, and  I  received  this  reply:  "  Imported  steel.  Navy  Department 
specifications,  would  cast  the  importer  about  48  cents  per  pound.'' 

This  high-speed  tool  steel  contains  from  15  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
of  tungsten.  The  specifications  provided  by  the  Navy  Department 
in  the  bid  which  I  submit  calls  for  tungsten  not  less  than  12  per 
cent  or  greater  than  19  per  cent.  The  duty  of  3i  per  cent  means  a 
duty  of  $77  per  ton  instead  of  the  present  duty  of  about  $103.40  j>er 
ton,  and  as  stated  in  our  brief,  which  is  printed  on  page  4146  of  the 
record,  it  seems  to  lay  an  unnecessary  burden  upon  the  American  tool 
maker  and  the  American  mechanic. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a  brief  which  they 
filed  before  this  committee,  stated  as  follows : 

It  is  always  Inadvisable  to  tax  materials  which  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  special  steels,  thus  increasing  their  cost  to  the  buyer  or  restricting  their  use. 
If  a  special  rate  or  any  ad  valorem  rate  be  placed  on  these  materials,  the  price 
of  many  of  which  is  now  exceedingly  high  by  reason  of  the  rarity  of  the  ores 
from  which  they  are  made,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  price  of  the  finished  steel, 
which  has  now  come  to  be  essential  for  use  in  the  tools  of  modern  machine 
shops  and  for  other  purposes.  Such  added  cost  will  materially  add  to  the  cost 
of  the  product  of  such  tools.    ♦     ♦     * 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  advisable  to  Increase  the  tariff  rate  on  special 
Bteels  to  thereby  protect  those  special  steels,  which  would  enable  a  duty  to  be 
placed  upon  the  ferro  compounds  without  affecting  the  profits  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  steel.  The  objections  to  this  suggestion  are  many.  In  the  first 
place,  increased  duties  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to  cure  one  evil  by  introducing  a  greater  evil, 
because  it  Increases  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  not  only  by  the  Increased  price  of 
the  raw  material  entering  Into  the  manufacture  of  the  steel,  but  In  addition  by 
reason  of  the  protection  given  to  the  finished  product.  This  Is  repugnant  to  all 
Idea  of  progress  and  the  general  demand  for  the  lowering  of  the  tariff. 

The  Midvale  Steel  Company,  who  made  this  statement,  made  a 
bid  of  34.8  cents  per  pound  in  the  exhibit  covering  the  bid  of  the 
Carpenter  Steel  Company  at  the  Navy  Department;  that  is,  they 
lost  it  simply  b}^  one-tenth  of  1  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Frank  Samuel,  in  a  statement  made  to  this  committee,  said 
that  the  actual  cost  of  labor  per  ton  on  billets  in  this  country,  due 
to  our  improved  machinery  and  methods,  would  not  exceed  the  aver- 
age cost  of  labor  per  ton  in  the  English  mills,  and  he  adds :  "  Evi- 
dence of  this  fact  can  be  produced  before  your  committee,  if  you  so 
desire." 

The  foreign  value  of  ferrotung^ten  varies  from  about  $1,000  per 
ton  to  $1,900  per  ton. 

The  use  of  tungsten  produces  a  steel  which  retains  its  temper  even 
when  red-hot.  That  is  the  particular  reason  why  it  is  so  valuable 
for  the  film  of  the  incandescent  electric  light.  It  has  a  quality,  as  I 
have  stated,  of  enabling  the  steel  to  remain  hard  when  heated  to  a 
high  temperature,  thus  enabling  tools  to  work  even  at  incandescence. 

The  high  cost  of  ferrotungsten  is  not  due  to  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture, but  because  of  the  rarity  of  the  ore  from  which  it  is  made^  and 
the  great  demand  for  the  same  compared  with  the  supply.  It  has 
been  stated    before  to  your    committee   that  the  United    States  is 
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especially  well  suited  to  make  ferrotungsten  without  protection,  for 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  supply  of  tungsten  ore  in  the  world 
is  our  own  State  of  Colorado,  and  the  water  power  and  the  electric 
facilities  enable  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  to  produce  fer- 
rotungsten readily  and  cheaply. 

The  manufacture  itself  of  ferrotungsten  from  the  tungsten  ore  is 
by  a  simple  metallurgical  process,  requiring  a  little  labor,  the  electric 
furnace  being  employed  to  generate  the  great  heat  required  to  melt 
this  ore,  and  as  to  the  question  of  labor  or  the  facilities  for  manu- 
facture, this  country  needs  no  protection  in  order  to  enable  it  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  the  foreign  product.  The  duty  of  3^  cents 
per  pound  proposed  upon  high-speed  steel  means  a  duty,  as  I  have 
stated,  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  This  would  mean  a  protection  of 
from  $100  to  $190  per  ton,  according  to  the  value  of  the  tungsten 
ore. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  all  the  statement  I  desire  to  make  in  regard 
to  high-speed  steel. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Searle,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  duties  imposed 
in  section  135  up  to  16-cent  steel  and  over  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  should  say  that  the  duties  as  they  now  stand  are 
fair,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  two  provisions,  reading  as  follows : 
"  Valued  above  13  cents  and  not  above  16  cents  per  pound,  2.8  cents 
per  pound ;  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound  " — I  think  if  the  duty 
upon  steel  valued  above  13  cents  per  pound,  but  not  above  16  cents 
per  pound,  were  reduced  to  2  cents  per  pound  instead  of  2.8  cents  per 
pound,  and  steel  valued  above  16  cents  per  pound  was  reduced  from 
4.7  cents  per  pound  to  3^  cents  per  pound,  it  would  be  perfectly  fair 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  think  that  these  duties  have  a  relatively  proper 
adjustment? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  them  could  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  Excepting  those  you  have  already  stated? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  am  stating  this  because  my  clients  are  more  especially 
familiar  with  this  class  of  steel. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Mr.  Park  was  willing  to  have  the  duties  up  to  16- 
cent  steel  reduced  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  noticed  that  in  his  statement,  yes;  but  he  did  not 
seem  to  state  any  good  reason  for  having  the  duty  on  high-speed  steel 
increased — in  fact,  he  shows  in  his  bid  here,  which  he  made  to  the 
Navy  Department,  he  underbid  us  on  the  present  dutv  about  9  cents 
a  pound.  We  could  not  furnish  the  steel  imported  for  less  than  43 
cents,  and  his  bid  was  36.45  cents. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  are  talking  about  high-speed  steel.  That  is 
something  that  has  come  into  commerce  since  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  bill. 

]\ir.  Searle.  That  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  If  it  is  fair  and  proper  to  adjust  these  duties  rela- 
tively, according  to  the  price  of  the  steel,  why  ou^ht  you  not  to  con- 
tinue to  increase  the  duties  if  the  value  of  this  steel  increases? 

Mr.  Searle.  For  the  reason  that  it  becomes  prohibitive.  There  is 
a  certain  point  beyond  Avhich  one  can  not  im])ort  merchandise,  and 
it  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete.     All  of  these  people  arQ 
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making  steel  and  selling  it  for  8  or  9  cents  per  pound  less  than  we 
can  sell  it.    I  read  you  a  statement  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  understand;  it  is  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Searle.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  president  of  the  Columbia  Tool 
Company,  who  stated  that  the  American  tools  were  superior  in  every 
way. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  High-speed  steel  is  above  16  cents? 

Mr.  Searle.  Most  of  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  no  provision  is  made  for  that  now  excepting 
this  general  clause? 

Mr.  Searle.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  is  a  very  wide  open  competition  in  the  manu- 
facture of  this  s'eel,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  there  is.  I  think  the  manufacture  is  increas- 
ing both  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement.  I  think  3^  cents  a  pound  would 
give  all  the  protection  necessary. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Do  your  figures  give  the  increases  in  importations  t 

Mr.  Searle.  They  do. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  also  the  home  production? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  stated  Mr.  P.ark's  home  production,  but  I  think  be 
is  wrong.  I  think  he  overstated  it,  but  I  gave  it  exactly  as  he  gave 
it.  I  felt  that  I  was  obliged  to  take  his  figures,  but  I  thmk  he  states 
it  in  excess  of  what  it  actually  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  More  than  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel.  He 
says :  "  I  do  not  suppose  the  amount  manufactured  by  our  company 
was  more  than  a  half  million  dollars'  worth  of  steel." 

Mr.  Searle.  That  is  his  own  company.  Then  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  he  thinks  that  four  or  five  million  dollars'  worth  was  made  in 
the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  all  of  those  figures  in  your  brief? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  so. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  like  to  speak  about  while  I 
am  here.  Of  course  I  know  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  but  for  some  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  my  business  to 
practice,  more  or  less,  with  respect  to  the  customs-revenue  laws,  and 
my  firm,  I  suppose,  has  three-quarters  of  that  business  in  New 
England. 

Mr.  Crumpackbr.  Before  you  leave  the  high-i^eed  steel  subject  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions.  Does  it  cost  us  any 
morQ  to  produce  this  class  of  steel  than  it  costs  the  foreign  producer? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  think  that  3i  cents  would  cover  that 
difference? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  a  good  deal  more,  because  that  would  be  $77  a 
ton,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  cost  here — ^the  labor 
cost. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  This  steel  is  specialized;  it  is  produced  in  the 
cmcible.    Do  you  buy  the  crude  product  in  the  market? 

Mr.  Searle.  We — our  European  principals — buy  the  ferrotung- 
sten;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  then,  by  processes  of  heating  and  one  thimf 
and  another,  you  bring  it  up  to  this  high  standard  of  perfection.  Is 
it  used  in  making  cutlery  largely  ? 
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Mr.  Searle.  Not  at  all ;  it  is  used  in  making  the  high-speed  tools, 
where  they  require  great  speed,  and  where  you  can  neat  a  tool  to 
incandescence  and  not  lose  its  temper.  You  have  seen  the  new  fila- 
ments in  electric  lights?  The  tungsten  is  used  there  because  it  will 
heat  to  incandescence  without  destruction  of  the  metal. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  can  produce  as  high  grade,  as  good  quality, 
as  the  foreign  manufacturer  can? 

Mr.  Searle.  In  every  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Can  our  manufacturer  of  this  kind  of  steel  ob- 
tain the  material  as  cheaply  as  they  do  abroad,  or  do  they  have  to 
pay  more  for  their  raw  material  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  On  the  29th  of  last  November  it  was  $1,300  a  ton,  and 
it  varies  in  America  from  $1,000  to  $1,500  and  $1,800  a  ton. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor? 
What,  in  your  judgment,  is  the  real  difference  in  the  cost  by  the  ton 
of  production  of  this  kind  of  steel  here  and  in  England  and  Germany? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  should  say  that  $20  would  amply  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  producing  the  steel.    I  mean  the  cost  of  labor  alone. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  would  be  a  little  less  than  a  cent  a  pound, 
and  a  cent  a  pound  by  the  American  ton.  And  you  think  tnat  3^ 
cents  ought  to  cover  reasonable  profit,  and  a  cent  and  a  half  in  addi- 
tion woiud  be  about  $30,  for  good  measurement. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  I  understand  that  you  want  an  increase  or  a 
reduction  ? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  want  a  reduction,  Mr.  Underwood. 

Now,  as  I  stated,  I  am  aware  that  "  a  little  knowledge  is  a  danger- 
ous thing;"  but  I  have  given  some  attention  for  a  number  of  years  to 
customs-revenue  matters,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee  several  times  simply  as  a  spectator.  I  have  read 
some  of  the  testimonv,  and  I  have  been  amazed  at  many  of  the  reck- 
less statements  which  have  been  made  here.  And,  first,  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  question  of  undervaluation. 

Coming  over  on  the  train  from  Boston  day  before  yesterdaj  I  met 
one  of  our  leading  manufacturers  of  New  England,  who  believed  in 
practically  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  he  stated  to  me  that  the  under- 
valuation was  perfectly  enormous,  not  only  in  his  line  of  business, 
but  in  every  line  of  importation.  I  said,  "  I  think  you  are  mistaken; 
that  the  undervaluation  won't  amount  to  2  per  cent."  He  said,  "  You 
are  wrong."  We  got  a  little  warm,  and  he  said,  "  It  will  amount  to 
more  than  10  per  cent."  I  told  him  that  I  had  appeared  in  a  number 
of  important  reappraisement  cases  in  Boston  m  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  that  they  did  not  average  two  a  month.  "  Well,"  he  said, 
"you  don't  know  anything  about  it  in  New  York."  I  said,  "I  go 
there  occasionally,  and  I  know  something  about  it."  He  said,  "  The 
reappraisements  in  New  York  reach  up  mto  the  thousands,  and  they 
amount  to  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  entries."  Well,  before  he  got 
through  he  called  me  a  big  fool.  But  I  was  big  enough  fool  to  go 
the  next  day  to  the  New  York  custom-house  and  get  some  facts,  andl 
thought  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  to  this  committee.  These 
figures  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Estabrook,  the  deputy  collector  in 
charge  of  the  sixth  division.  I  wanted  to  get  a  period  of  six  months. 
He  gave  me  the  books  showing  the  number  of  advances  in  valuation 
from  the  10th  day  of  July,  1907,  to  the  10th  day  of  January,  1908; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  divide  the  months,  I  have 
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taken*  for  the  purpose  of  my  statement  before  this  committee,  the 
montns  of  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December — 
the  last  five  months  of  1907.  The  number  of  advances  in  August  was 
669 ;  in  September,  628 ;  in  October,  754 ;  in  November,  612 ;  and  in 
December,  665 ;  or  a  total,  if  my  addition  is  correct,  of  3,348.  During 
the  same  period  there  were  entered  at  the  New  York  custona-house 
164,979  invoices.  This  would  mean  that  the  total  number  of  advances, 
whether  made  voluntarily  by  the  importer  or  made  by  the  appraiser 
or  collector,  amounted  to  about  2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
invoices.  Now,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  these  advances 
are  for  most  trivial  things — packing  charges,  and  perhaps  commis- 
sion— so  it  is  interesting  to  go  a  little  further  to  see  how  many  of 
them  were  serious  enough  to  call  for  reappraisement.  During  that 
period  I  found  that  there  were  1,150  reappraisements.  Th^e  were 
asked  for  covering  164,979  invoices.  That  means  that  there  were  0.69 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  invoices  in  New  York  during  that  period  that 
were  advanced  in  value.  Now,  for  the  whole  country,  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1908,  there  were  only  4,959  reappraisements. 

The  total  amount  of  penal  duties  on  articles  undervalued  (sec.  32, 
act  of  July  24,  1897)  was  in  the  whole  country  only  $151,650.08,  or 
much  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  duty  collected  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1908. 

I  thought  this  was  an  interesting  statement,  showing  that  here  we 
have,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  efficient  board  of  appraising  officials 
in  the  world  at  the  port  of  New  York.  They  are  there  to  detect  un- 
dervaluations, and  have  special  agents  particularly  for  that  purpose. 
The  Treasury  Department  is  working  on  it  all  the  time  by  informa- 
tion that  they  receive,  and  when  people  come  before  this  committee 
and  state  that  reappraisements  are  general  they  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  your  information  show  what  the  character  of 
the  goods  were  and  the  name  on  which  these  advances  were  made? 

Mr.  Searle.  No;  but  I  think  I  can  tell  generally  what  they  were, 
if  you  want  to  take  my  statement  as  hearsay.  I  should  say  it  was 
probably  the  goods  largely  coming  from  Germany  and  France,  more 
worsted  and  flannels,  and  goods  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  estimate  that  you  made  was  since  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  agreement  with  Germany  on  appraisements,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do  not  know ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  not  that  agreement  go  into  effect  with  Ger- 
many on  the  1st  of  July^  1907? 

Mr.  Searle.  Possibly  it  did ;  I  think  you  are  right  about  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  that  would  increase  the  undervalua- 
tions rather  than  otherwise? 

Mr.  Searle.  Probably  not  very  much^  because  it  takes  some  time 
to  get  things  going;  to  get  the  merchandise  moving  this  way. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  statement  before  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Wakenian  has  appeared  before  this  committee  for  the 
Protective  Tariff  League  of  New  York,  and  if  one  can  believe  his 
statement  in  regard  to  protests,  one  would  think  they  rained  all  the 
time — nothing  but  protests  on  every  question  that  arises  with  respect 
to  customs  revenue.  What  is  the  position  of  the  importer,  Mr. 
Chairman?  He  pays  to  the  United  States  Government  one-third  of 
all  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  to  administer  this  great  national 
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domain.  Before  the  passage  of  the  customs  administrative  bill  the 
importer  had  some  rights.  He  had  a  right  to  bring  an  action  against 
the  collector,  and  if  the  collector's  action  had  been  illegal,  to  recover 
the  duties  and  recover  the  costs  and  interest.  The  customs  aiiminis- 
trative  bill  took  away  the  right  of  the  importer  to  recover  his  costs  and 
interest.  That  I  do  not  make  any  complaint  of  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  what  do  they  propose  to  do?  They  propose  to  say  that  the 
United  States  Government  can  take  my  money  illegally,  can  hold  it 
one  to  five  years,  and.  if  at  the  time  that  money  is  taken  I  open  my 
mouth  to  enter  a  protest  against  it,  I  have  got  to  pay  $5  for  it.  Now, 
let  us  see  what  the  facts  are  in  regard  to  the  protests.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  board  of  appraisers  at  New  York  were  a  very  much 
overworked  body  of  men.  I  might  say  here,  incidentally,  that  I 
have  the  greatest  regard  for  eveiy  one  of  them,  for  they  are  men  of 
great  abiKty,  but  every  one  of  them  is  paid  more  than  any  circuit 
judge  in  New  England. 

The  board  of  appraisers  makes  an  annual  report,  and  in  their  an- 
nual report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  they  state  that 
the  number  of  protests  received  since  the  organization  of  the  board 
in  1890,  nineteen  years  ago,  was  550,652,  the  average  protests  amount- 
ing to  about  30,000  a  year.  For  the  last  nine  years  the  average  pro- 
tests have  been  30,345,  if  my  figures  are  correct.  Now,  the  board 
say  that  many  of  these  protests  are  trivial,  and  that  it  consumes  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  for  the  board  to  take  care  of  them,  so  that  it 
IS  impossible  to  do  its  business.  They  say  here,  in  their  annual  re- 
port, that  they  have  35,000  protests  on  the  suspended  lists,  and  they 
expect  that  those  will  be  disposed  of  by  January  1,  1909.  One  case 
was  decided  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  the  other  day  which 
disposed  of  5,000  protests.  One  case  will  perhaps  dispose  of  several 
thousand  more  when  decided.  They  say  in  their  report :  "  Upon  the 
whole,  it  might  be  said  that  all  cases  which  have  been  submitted  for 
decision  before  the  board,  and  submission  received  up  to  June  30, 
1908,  were  on  that  date  decided;  and  that  the  board,  with  its  present 
organization  and  force,  is  keeping  perfectly  abreast  of  all  current 
work  and  is  capable  of  handling  all  possibilities  of  such  work.'' 
Again*:  "  The  clerical  force  of  the  board  at  present  is  fully  competent 
to  handle  all  work  before  it,  and  it  has  proved  entirely  sufficient  for 
that  purpose." 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  propose  by  way  of  legislation  on  that 
subject,  Mr.  Searle? 

Mr.  Searle.  I  think  the  customs-administrative  law  is  very  good 
as  it  is.  If  I  might  be  allowed  one  or  two  suggestions:  Why  not  let 
the  law  stand  as  it  is?  It  is  all  right.  They  have  deprived  us  of 
our  interest  and  costs,  which  I  say  is  wrong.  Now,  Mr.  Dalzell,  if 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  took  your  property  by  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  you  can  not  agree  with  the  Commonwealth 
and  the  question  goes  to  the  jury  as  to  the  cost  and  value  of  that  prop- 
erty, when  that  is  finally  decided  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
pays  you  interest  and  costs.  Now,  if  the  United  States  Government 
take  my  money  by  so  much  as  1  mill  and  keep  it  for  five  or  ten 
years,  why  should  they  compel  me  to  pay  to  make  protest  and  ask  for 
its  return ;  why  should  they  not  pay  interest  and  costs  when  returned 
to  me?  Burdens  on  the  importer  are  great,  and  they  should  not  be 
increased  by  placing  a  fee  or  tax  upon  protests.    The  importer  has 
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some  rights.    Many  of  them  have  been  taken  from  him,  and  I  feel 
that  he  should  be  protected  in  his  dealings  with  the  Government. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  Mr.  Wakeman  stated  the  other  day  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  this  charge  for  filing  protests,  that  it  they 
did  not  there  would  be  a  great  many  insincere  protests  filed. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  have  been  filing  protests 
a  great  many  years,  and  we  file,  in  my  office,  about  a  thousand  a  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stand  as  an  importer.  What  he  said  was 
this:  He  stated  that  there  were  a  great  many  attorneys  in  this  busi- 
ness who  represented  people,  and  when  goods  came  in,  and  they 
thought  there  was  a  case  to  be  made  up  that  they  would  come  in  and 
file  a  protest  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  case  open  in  order  to  get 
the  business — not  a  very  professional  thing  to  do;  but  from  his  testi- 
mony I  gather  it  that  it  was  not  an  unusuS  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Searle.  It  can  not  be  done  to  any  great  extent,  because  the 
number  of  protests  shows  that  it  can  not  be  done;  the  number  was 
only  30  000  for  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  it  might  have  been  that  a  large  number  of 
that  30.000  was  done  in  that  way,  and  that  really  they  had  nothing 
behind  them. 

Mr.  Searle.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so.  I  know,  of  course,  that  a 
large  number  of  protests  are  filed  every  day  in  a  serious  manner.  I 
never  knew  an  attorney  of  repute  who  filed  a  protest  excepting  he 
believed  it  had  merit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  make  any  reference  here  specifically. 
These  statements  were  merely  made  beiore  the  committee. 

Mr.  Searle.  He  said  that  protests  were  filed  over  there  lilre  April 
showers,  but  I  think  he  is  wrong  about  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Dalzell  asked  a  question  in  regard  to  the  customs  admin- 
istrative act.  There  is  one  suggestion  that  I  would  like  to  make,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  do  so.  It  often  happens  that  goods  arrive  in  this 
country  which  for  some  reason  or  other  are  under  value,  and  as  the 
law  now  stands  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  no  right  to  remit 
any  additional  duties.  I  think  if  the  customs  administrative  act  was 
changed  so  that  if  any  goods  were  unintentionally  undervalued,  and 
if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  fraud, 
that  the  duties  should  be  remitted.  Such  a  change  would  remove  a 
great  deal  of  ill  feeling  which  now  grows  out  of  the  question  of  addi- 
tional duties. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 


CHABLES  P.  SEABLE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEPBESENTISfO  CEBTAIN 
STEEL  mPOBTEBS,  FILES  COPIES  OF  GONTBACTS  OF  THE  CBU- 
CIBLE  STEEL  COMPANY. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  13^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Pear  Sir:  I  beg  to  hand  you  inclosed  copy  of  a  contract  dated 
7th  of  November,  1906,  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America 
with  Riess  &  Osenberg,  of  Berlin,  for  100,000  marks  silver  steel; 
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copy  of  a  contract  dated  Hamburg,  7th  of  November,  1906,  made  by 
the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  with  Riess  &  Osenberg,  of 
Berlin,  for  500,000  kilos  or  tool  steel  for  twist  drills;  and  original 
letter  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  dated  Hamburg. 
November  8,  1903,  to  Riess  &  Osenberg,  and  also  translations  oi 
these  three  papers. 

In  handing  you  these  papers  I  beg  to  drav/  your  attention  to  the 
copy  of  the  contract  dated  Hamburg,  7th  of  November,  1906,  for  the 
delivery  of  500,000  kilos  of  tool  steel  for  twist  drills  at  the  price  of 
66.60  marks  per  100  kilos.  This  would  mean  a  price  per  American 
pound  of  about  .0719  per  pound.  This  was  subject  to  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent  and  2  per  cent  for  cash,  and  also  to  a  duty  of  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  cent  per  pound,  which  would  bring  the  net 
price  to  about  .0649  per  pound  delivered  at  Hamburg.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  the  price  which  the  steel  would  net  the  Crucible  Steel 
Company,  because  it  is  subject  to  freights  from  Pittsburg  to  New 
York  and  from  New  York  to  Hamburg.  I  regard  this  information 
as  of  great  value  to  the  committee,  demonstratmg  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America  were 
abundantly  able  to  export  steel  to  Germany  and  pay.  the  duty  upon 
it  and  then  undersell  the  German  manufacturers. 

If  you  desire  anv  more  information  about  these  lines  I  shall  bd 
very  glad  to  furnish  it. 

I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Charles  P.  Searlb, 
60  Congress  St.^  Boston,  Mass., 
Attorney  for  Houghton  <&  Richards 
and  Otlier  Importers  of  Sted. 


Exhibit  A* 

[Translation.] 

{TlM  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburg.  Pa.    General  sale  for  the  Continent : 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  G.  m.  b.  U.] 

Hamburg,  Alstebhof,  "Sovemher  7,  190B, 
Contract  for  delivery  of  100,000  marks'  worth  of  silver  steel. 

Between  tlie  firm  of  Riess  &  Osenberg,  Berlin,  W.  62,  Lutherstr.  2S,  wblch  in 
this  contract  will  be  called  **tbe  firm,"  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Couipnny  of 
America,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hamburg,  Alsterbof,  called  "  the  company/'  tbe  following 
contract  has  been  made: 

No.  1.  The  company  will  sell  the  fiim  100.000  marks*  worth  of  silver  steel 
brand  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburg,  and  the  firm  en- 
gages Itself  to  take  this  quantity  for  the  exclusive  use  of  and  delivery  to  the 
Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company,  A.  G.,  Zwotzen.  by  the  end  of  190S,  connecting 
with  the  taking  of  the  quantity  contracted  for  on  June  23,  1905,  part  of  which  « 
is  still  to  be  taken. 

No.  2.  The  company  will  allow  the  firm  the  following  rebates  on  the  prices 
of  the  attached  list:  671  per  cent  off  on  polished  material;  12\  per  cent  off  on 
imiK)lished  material. 

These  prices  are  understood  to  include  packing,  delivered,  duty  paid,  Zw5t- 
Ben,  station  of  the  Prussian  State  Railroad. 

The  payment  should  always  be  made  on  the  20th  of  the  month  following 
delivery,  with  5  per  cent  cash  discount.  The  payments  should  l>e  governed 
by  the  dates  of  the  invoices  of  tbe  company;  that  is,  the  date  of  shipment  of 
the  respective  lots  from  Hamburg. 
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No.  3.  The  above  price  is  based  on  the  duty  of  2.50  marks  per  100  kliofl^ 
In  case  a  higher  duty  should  be  charged,  the  price  will  be  advanced  accordingly. 
However,  should  the  duty  as  existing  now  be  advanced  by  one-half,  the  firm 
will  have  the  right  to  cancel  this  agreement. 

No.  4.  The  material  must  be  furnished  in  all  the  sizes  used  by  the  Wessel- 
mann  Bohrer  Company  In  the  same  quality  as  heretofore.  The  company  is 
obliged  always  to  furnish  uniformly  good  qualities  and  to  replace  inaccurate 
or  defective  material. 

The  material  is  to  be  furnished  from  0.3  to  0.5  millimeters  in  foot  lengths; 
from  0.55  to  3.99  millimeters  in  1-meter  lengths;  from  4  millimeters  and 
heavier  in  2-meter  lengths;  and  up  to  4.99  millimeters  inclusive  polished, 
above  that  unpolished.  Deliveries  must  be  made  pixtrnptly,  and  as  much  as 
possible  from  stock,  but  latest  for  direct  shipments  from  America  inside  of 
four  months  after  placing  of  order.  The  company  agrees  to  carry  a  sufficient 
stock  in  Hamburg  to  enable  them  to  make  such  prompt  deliveries. 

No.  5.  Circumstances  beyond  our  control,  as  which  are  also  considered  the 
case  of  war,  mobilization,  strikes,  interruptions  In  ship  and  railroad  traffic,  etc 
will  free  the  company  according  to  circumstances  entirely  or  partly  of  the 
stated  obligations  of  delivery. 

No.  6.  The  contract  dates  for  both  parties  from  Hamburg. 

No.  7.  This  contract  has  been  made  in  duplicate  and  has  been  signed  by 
mutual  agreement  by  both  parties,  and  one  copy  of  same  remains  in  the  pos- 
session of  each  party. 


Exhibit  B. 

[Translation.] 

(Crucible   Steel   Company   of  America,   Pittsburg.   Pa.     General  sale  for  the   Continent: 
Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  O.  m.  b.  H.] 

Hamburo,  Alstebhop,  November  7,  1906. 
Contract  for  delivery  of  500,000  kilos  tool  steel  for  ttcist  drills. 

Between  the  firm  of  RIess  &  Osenberg,  Berlin  W.  62,  Lutherstr.  28,  which  in 
this  contract  will  be  called  "the  firm,"  and  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America,  G.  m.  b.  H.,  Hamburg,  Alsterhof,  called  "  the  company,"  the  following 
contract  has  been  made: 

No.  1.  The  company  agrees  to  deliver  500,000  kilos  of  annealetl  crucible  tool 
steel  special  brand  for  twist  drills  of  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America, 
Pittsburg,  and  the  firm  engages  Itself  to  gradually  take  this  quantity  by  the 
end  of  1908  for  the  exclusive  use  aud  delivery  to  the  Wesselnmnn  Bohrer 
Company,  A.  G.,  In  ZwOtzen,  connecting  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract 
made  on  the  27th  of  June,  1905. 

No.  2.  The  price  agreed  upon  is  66.50  marks  delivered  Zwfitzen,  In  shipments 
of  10.000  kilos,  and  this  price  will  be  valid  as  soon  as  the  300,000  kilos  of  the 
agreement  of  the  27th  of  June,  1905,  have  been  taken  and  invoiced.  On  this 
price  the  company  allows  the  firm  5  per  cent  commission  and  2  per  cent  for 
cash  whenever  payment  is  made  on  the  20th  of  the  month  for  deliveries  of 
the  previous  month.  The  payments  should  be  governed  by  the  date  of  the 
Invoices  of  the  company;  that  is,  the  date  of  the  shipment  of  the  respective  lots 
from  Hamburg.  In  case  smaller  shipments  than  10,000  kilos  are  made,  the 
additional  freight  as  charpcd  by  the  railroad  will  be  added,  but  the  commission — 
that  is,  the  special  allowance — will  be  made  only  on  the  price  of  10-ton  ship- 
ments. 

No.  3.  The  price  of  66.50  marks  Is  based  on  the  duty  of  2.50  marks  per  100 
kilos.  In  case  a  hij2:her  duty  should  be  charged,  the  price  will  be  advanced 
accordingly.  Should,  however,  the  duty  as  existing  now  be  advanced  by  one- 
half  the  firm  will  have  the  right  to  cancel  this  agreement. 

No.  4.  Deliveries  have  to  be  made  promptly,  and  orders  should  be  executed 
not  later  than  six  to  eight  weeks  after  having  been  placed.  The  company 
agrees  to  carry  suftioient  stock  in  Hamburg  in  the  sizes  used  by  the  Wesselmann 
Bohrer  Company  to  make  promi)t  deliveries,  as  stated  above. 

No.  5.  Circumstances  beyond  our  control,  as  which  are  also  considered  the 
case  of  war,  mubillzatlon,  strikes,  interruption  in  ship  and  railroad  traffic,  etc., 
will  free  the  company  according  to  circumstances  entirely  or  partly  of  the 
stated  oblip-ations  of  delivery. 
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No.  6.  The  material  is  guaranteed  to  be  the  same  as  the  samples  which  were 
submitted  to  the  Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company  when  the  contract,  which  is 
still  in  existence,  was  made.  The  company  is  obliged  to  furnish  uniform  and 
good  qualities  in  accordance  with  the  deliveries  made  heretofore,  and  to  replace 
material  which  is  unsatisfactory  or  defective. 

No.  7.  The  contract  dates  for  both  parties  from  Hamburg. 

No.  8.  This  contract  has  been  made  in  duplicate,  and  has  been  signed  by 
mutual  agreement  by  both  parties,  and  one  copy  of  same  remains  in  the  posses- 
sion of  each  party. 


Exhibit  C. 

iTransIatlon.] 

(Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburg.  Pa.     General  agent  for  Europe,  Raphael 

U.  Wolff.] 

Hambcjbq,  Heintzehof,  November  8,  IDOS. 

Messrs.  Riess  &  Osenbcbg, 

Eiscnachatr.  J^S,  Schoncherg,  Berlin  W.: 

I  herewith  confirm  our  verbal  negotiation  in  the  presence  of  Director  Klemm, 
of  the  Wesselmann  Bohrer  CJompauy,  ZwOtzen,  by  which  the  following  agree- 
ment was  made: 

The  Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company  agrees  to  cover  their  requirements  of 
silver  steel  for  the  next  two  years,  amounting  to  at  least  40,000  marks  per  year, 
through  you  exclusively  with  my  company,  you  being  the  purchaser. 

The  contract  goes  into  effect  on  the  day  on  which  I  receive  the  first  speci- 
fication. 

As  talked  over,  the  shipments  from  New  York  should  begin  three  months 
after  receipt  of  the  first  specifications,  and  the  deliveries,  in  about  equal  quanti- 
ties, will  continue  for  the  two  years.  The  first  specification  should  amount  to 
a  complete  carload  of  about  10  to  12  tons,  and  In  connection  with  this  I 
shall  take  in  stock  a  corresiwnding  quantity,  at  least  an  assorted  carload  of 
the  current  dimensions  of  silver  steel,  ko  as  to  be  able  to  make  prompt  deliveries 
to  you  or  the  Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company.  This  does  not  exclude  that  you 
may  send  me  further  specifications  for  delivery  from  America  besides  the  first 
order  which  you  give  me  for  direct  shipment.  For  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Wesselmann  Bohrer  Company,  I  funiish  you  silver  steel  for  making  spiral 
drills,  uni)olished.  at  12\  |>er  cent  rebate;  polished,  at  67 J  per  cent  rebate,  on 
the  original  prices  of  the  silver  steel  list  of  my  company,  duty  paid,  delivered 
station  Zwotzen,  payable  on  the  ir)th  of  the  month  following  the  delivery. 

As  cash  discount  and  commission,  I  allow  you  a  further  rebate  of  6  per  cent 
on  the  net  amount  of  the  Invoices. 

Director  Klemm  has  promised  to  send  me  at  once  a  list  in  which  all  the 
dimensions  which  will  be  used  by  this  company  will  be  mentioned  in  millimeters 
and  lo^o-lnch  Stub's  and  Morse  gauge,  and  1  hope  that  I  sliall  very  soon  re- 
ceive this  list. 

I  am  desirous  of  receiving  promptly  the  first  specification,  because  I  shall 
sail  next  Tuesday,  per  steamship  Kaiser  Wilhclm  der  Grosae,  for  New  York, 
in  order  to  talk  over  the  Kuropean  business,  so  that  I  can  personally  submit 
this  specification  to  my  company  and  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  care- 
ful execution. 

Awaiting:  your  confirmation,  I  remain. 
Yours,  resi)ectfully, 

CRrciBLE  Steel  Co.  of  America, 
B.  H.  Wolff,  OeneraJ  Agent, 
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CHABIS  P.  SEABLE,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEPBESENTINO  STEEL  IM- 
POBTEBS,  SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO 
HIGH-SPEED  TOOL  STEEL. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  IS^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  the  occasion  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  appearing 
before  your  committee  in  behalf  of  Houghton  &  Richards,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  the  question  of  duty  upon  high-speed  steel,  I  drew  your 
attention  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Clarage,  president  of  Ihe  Columbia  Tool 
Steel  Company,  which  was  published  in  the  Iron  Age  on  November 
12,  1908,  and  I  beg  to  append  herewith  a  copy  of  that  letter,  and 
desire  specially  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Clarage 
claims  that  tne  European  tool  steel  can  always  be  duplicated  or 
excelled  in  this  country  by  anjr  one  of  the  half  dozen  leading  steel- 
tool  makers,  and  he  states  in  his  letter  there  is  more  tool  steel  made 
in  the  United  States  in  one  day  than  all  Europe  produces  in  a  week, 
and  further  states  that  "although  tungsten  was  first  experimented 
with  in  England,  it  remained  for  America  to  develop  the  modem 
high-speed  steel  with  chromium  and  tungsten  combinations,  and 
every  one  of  the  European  manufacturers  has  had  to  take  his  cue 
from  the  Americans.  Even  recently  still  further  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  American  manufacture  of  high-speed  steel,  of  which,  as 
far  as  we  know,  the  Europeans  have  not  yet  learned,  and  therefore 
not  yet  copied." 

This  statement  of  Mr.  Clarage  I  hope  will  receive  the  careful 
attention  of  your  committee,  for  it  shows  conclusivelv  that  no  pro- 
tection whatever  is  needed  by  the  manufacturers  of  high-speed  steeL 
We  do  not  ask  that  the  duty  be  entirely  removed,  but  simply  ask 
that  it  be  reduced  to  about  one-third  of  the  present  rates. 
I  remain,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

Charles  P.  Searle, 
60  Congress  street^  Boston^ 
Attorney  for  Houghton  &  Richards  and  other  importers. 


[From  Iron  Age,  November  12,  1908.] 
Tool-Steel  Making  in  Europe  and  Amebioa« 
To  ihe  Editor: 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  an  article  Interesting  and  reasonably  correct  from  a 
historical  standpoint  should  be  perverted  by  the  author  In  an  efifort  to  adver- 
tise his  own  wares.  This  refers  to  your  article  on  **  Tool-steel  making  In 
Styria,"  published  in  the  issue  of  November  5.  When  an  American  steel  maker 
Is  asked  to  address  a  scientific  society,  according  to  American  ethics  he  re- 
frains from  taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  advertise  the  goods  he  has 
for  sale.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  different  code  of  ethics  in  Europe,  and 
from  their  point  of  view  it  may  be  lustlfiable  to  seize  upon  an  opportunity 
like  this  to  drum  up  trade. 

To  anyone  who  has  come  in  touch  with  the  stolid  Euroi)ean  workmen  the 
talk  of  handing  down  the  traditions  of  the  trade  from  generation  to  generation 
Is  absurd  nonsense.  One  has  only  to  compare  the  Kuroi>ean  workmen  with  the 
much  more  intelligent  class  of  men  to  be  found  in  American  steel  works.  There 
Is  more  of  the  disposition  In  Europe  to  guard  jealously  the  little  secrets  of 
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the  trade,  some  of  which  are  at  best  of  questionable  value,  and  the  result  of 
this  effort  is  to  keep  new  knowledge  out  of  their  works  instead  of  keeping  the 
old  knowledge  in.  There  is  a  law  In  England  Imposing  a  penalty  of  two 
years'  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labor,  or  a  fine,  or  both  fine  and 
imprisonment,  upon  any  person  who  imi)roi)erly  discloses  trade  secrets.  In 
other  words,  their  policy  is  to  fine  and  imprison  anyone  who  tries  to  meet 
with  other  people  in  the  same  occupation  and  effect  an  interchange  of  ideas 
for  the  general  advancement  of  the  trade.  This  is  characteristic  of  England 
and  applies  equally  as  well  to  Austria.  This  one  thing  has  probably  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  keep  European  manufacturers  at  the  tail  end  of  the 
procession. 

EUROPEAN   AND  AMERICAN   CRUCIBLE  PRACTICE. 

Referring  to  the  article  in  question,  the  American  tool-steel  makers  will  not 
agree  with  many  of  the  statements,  particularly  In  regard  to  the  methods  of 
using  crucibles  wherein  they  state  a  crucible  is  only  used  once,  and  endeavor 
to  furnish  a  plausible  reason.  The  true  reason,  without  doubt.  Is  that  the 
crucibles  are  of  such  poor  quality  that  they  will  only  stand  one  heat,  whereas 
in  America  an  average  of  six  or  seven  heats  is  expected.  You  may  be  sure 
that  the  Euroi)ean  steel  maker  would  get  six  or  seven  heats  out  of  his  crucible 
also  if  he  know  how  to  do  it.  A  new  crucible  will  *•  throw  "  more  gi-aphite  and 
other  elements  into  the  steel  than  one  which  has  been  used  several  times.  The 
practice  of  American  steel  makers  is  to  melt  only  the  lowest  grades  in  the 
first  heat  and  make  their  very  fine  product  on  the  third  or  fourth  heat,  in 
which  the  character  of  the  steel  will  not  be  so  much  contaminated  from  the 
walls  of  the  crucible. 

The  description  of  the  crucible  melting  furnace  sounds  very  primitive,  par- 
ticularly the  preheating  chambers.  It  is  surprising  that  a  concern  claiming 
to  be  progressive  will  still  stick  to  what  Is  known  as  "ladle  heats"— that  is, 
the  entire  content  of  the  furnace  is  dumped  into  a  ladle  in  which  it  does  not 
have  time  to  become  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  chances  are  that  each  ingot 
contains  as  many  varieties  of  steel  as  there  were  crucibles  used. 

Careful  research  shows  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  large  ingot  which 
will  show  exactly  the  same  analysis  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  center.  Why  ex- 
aggerate this  by  copying  the  open-hearth  method  of  teeming,  when  the  peculiar 
value  of  crucible  steel  is  in  the  fact  that  it  is  manufactured  in  small  units? 

The  practice  of  the  American  steel  manufacturers  is  to  put  the  product  of 
each  crucible  into  a  single  ingot,  generally  4  inches  square,  the  cooling  taking 
place  so  quickly  that  segregation  is  not  possible,  and  uniformity  of  material 
results.  Each  ingot  is  cropped  and  carefully  graded  according  to  the  carbon 
percentage,  the  quality  of  the  steel  having  previously  been  determined  by  the 
quality  of  raw  material  used. 

customers'  requirements  8TX7DIED  HERE. 

The  American  steel  maker  greatly  excels  bis  European  competitor  In  one  par- 
ticular point,  and  that  is,  he  is  not  only  a  steel  maker,  but  he  Is  an  engineer  of 
wide  and  varied  experience.  He  makes  it  his  business  not  only  to  understand 
his  own  methods  of  manufacture,  but  he  acquires  every  detail  concerning  the 
requirements  of  his  customer.  The  result  is  that  he  brings  to  bear  on  the  tool- 
steel  business  a  rare  faculty  of  judgment  in  selecting  the  kind  of  steel  best 
adapted  to  each  requirement.  A  tool  steel  may  be  of  wonderfully  good  quality, 
yet  if  the  carbon  percentage  be  too  high  or  too  low  for  the  particular  kind  of 
tool  required,  the  result  will  always  be  disapiwinting. 

The  American  tool-steel  manufacturer  is  close  to  his  customers  and  studies 
their  requirements  and  their  practices  much  more  closely  than  is  generally 
understood.  The  European  manufacturer  is  so  far  away  from  the  consumer 
that  it  becomes  a  hit  or  miss  protK)sition.  He  can  not  study  the  individual 
requirements. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  exceedingly  good  tool  steel  is  manufactured  in 
Europe.  This  we  do  not  deny,  but  we  have  never  yet  analyzed  a  piece  of  Euro- 
pean tool  steel  which  could  not  be  duplicated  or  excelled  in  this  country  by 
any  one  of  half  a  dozen  leading  tool-steel  makers,  and  with  much  more  uni- 
formity, in  addition  to  being  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

There  is  a  certain  class  of  people  who  are  always  looking  for  the  mysterious. 
If  they  could  get  tool  steel  made  In  the  moon  they  would  swear  by  it,  even 
though  the  quality  might  be  so  poor  that  they  really  should  swear  at  It. 
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There  is  more  tool  steel  made  in  the  United  States  hi  one  day  than  all  of 
Europe  produces  in  a  week.  Our  European  competitors  must  remember  that 
William  Kelley  really  was  the  Inventor  of  the  Bessemer  process.  They  must 
remember,  also,  that  although  tungsten  was  first  experimented  with  in  Eng- 
land, it  remained  for  America  to  develop  the  modern  high-speed  steel  with 
chromium  and  tungsten  combinations,  and  every  one  of  the  European  manufac- 
turers has  had  to  take  his  cue  from  the  Americans.  Even  recently,  still  fur- 
ther advances  have  been  made  in  the  American  manufacture  of  high-speed 
steel,  of  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  Europeans  have  not  yet  learned  and 
therefore  not  yet  copied. 

The  American  steel  maker  is  the  greatest  student  along  metallurgical  lines 
in  the  world.  His  product  Is  shipped  to  every  comer  of  the  globe,  and  America 
may  be  safely  said  to  take  the  lead  in  tool-steel  manufacture  as  well  as  in 
modern  production  of  open-hearth  and  Bessemer  products. 

B.  T.  Olabage, 
President  Columbia  Tool  Steel  Coin  pa  np, 

Chicago,  November  7.  1908. 


CASTINGS  FOR  ENGINE  CYLINDERS. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

THE  CAPITOL  FOUNDEY  COMPANY,  HAETFOED,  CONN.,  THINKS 
THEEE  SHOULD  BE  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOE  GASOLINE  EN- 
GINE  CYUNDEE  CASTINGS. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  December  P,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Gentlemen:  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement.  As  the 
time  is  so  sliort  we  are  obliged  to  make  this  statement  without 
absolute  facts.  From  our  understanding  of  the  present  tariff  on  the 
class  of  goods  in  question,  namely,  gasoline  engine  cylinder  castings, 
we  understand  these  goods  are  admitted  on  a  rough-casting  schedule, 
which  we  believe  to  be  unjust,  as  the  common  castings  represent  about 
one-third  labor  and  two-thirds  material:  and  in  the  case  of  cylinder 
castings  the  labor  represented  is  about  yO  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  casting.  In  view  of  this  fact  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the 
classification  under  which  these  goods  are  admitted  should  be 
changed.    We  believe  that  the  present  tariff  on  the  ordinary  foundry 

Eroduct  is  adequate  to  the  protection  of  the  industry,  but  we  can  not 
elieve  that  the  same  schedule  should  apply  to  a  product  which  is  so 
vastly  different  in  its  malre-up.  The  labor  employed  in  producing 
this  class  of  goods  must  be  of  the  highest  possible  standard,  and  the 
difference  in  the  price  paid  these  workmen  is  so  great  that  we  must 
produce  at  least  double  the  amount  of  work  in  order  to  sell  our  goods 
at  the  same  margin  of  profit.  Any  further  information  you  may 
desire  on  this  subject  will  be  cheerfully  furnished.  We  remain, 
Very  truly,  yours, 

The  Capitol  Foundry  Co., 
F.  W.  Stickle,  President. 
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COLD-ROLLED  STEEL. 

[Paragraph  135.] 

BBIEF  BT  SEABLE.&  PILLSBUBT,  BEPBESENTINO  CEBTAIN  NEW 
ENGLAND  DfPOBTEBS  OF  STBIP,  PLATE,  AND  SHEET  STEEL 
THAT  HAS  BEEN  COLD  BOLLED  ONLT. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Decemher  i,  1908, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Paragraph  141  was  intended  to  place  an  additional 
duty  upon  certain  forms  of  steel  that  had  been  put  through  some 
additional  process  of  tempering,  bluing,  or  polishinff  to  give  it  an 
added  surface  finish,  and  was  undoubtedly  tor  the  further  protec- 
tion of  American  steel  producers  on  account  of  the  labor,  manipula- 
tion, and  cost  of  such  additional  processes. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  exact  this  additional  duty  upon  steel  that 
has  been  cold  rolled  only.  (See  Iron  Age  of  November  19,  1908, 
p.  1445,  par.  141.)  It  has  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  last  resort 
that  cola-rolled  steel,  without  any  further  polishing  or  brightening 
process,  does  not  come  within  the  provisions  of  paragraph  141,  largely 
upon  tne  ground  that  no  apparent  reason  could  te  found  for  such 
additional  duty.  This  litigation  covered  especially,  if  not  entirely, 
cold-rolled  strip  steel,  and  the  proposed  change  is  no  doubt  aimed 
directly  at  steel  in  that  form. 

Strip  steel,  cold  rolled  only,  is  assessed  for  duty  under  paragraph 
135.  The  thinner  it  is  desired,  the  more  times  it  has  to  be  passed 
through  the  roUs  and  the  greater  its  value  becomes,  and  consequently 
the  higher  the  rate  of  duty  under  said  paragraph.  The  rolling  neces- 
sarily gives  it  a  certain  brightness,  but  that  brightness  adds  in  no 
way  to  its  value.  It  is  not  rolled  with  that  purpose  in  view  at  all, 
but  simply  and  solely  to  get  the  desired  thickness,  or  rather  thin- 
ness. Tne  brightening  is  simply  incidental  to  the  process  of  rolling 
and  can  not  1^  avoided,  and  that  it  can  serve  no  possible  purpose 
is  sliown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  further  processes  of  manufacturing 
such  steel  into  the  various  articles  for  which  it  is  used  it  is  always 
and  invariably  heated,  which  absolutely  destroys  any  brightness  there 
may  be  upon  its  surface. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  this  steel  is  already  assessed  under  paragraph 
135  at  rates  increasing  according  to  the  number  of  passes  through 
the  rolls,  because  the  repeated  rolling  increases  its  value,  and  also  in- 
cidentally its  brightness,  and,  further,  that  the  domestic  interests 
even  now  are  demanding  in  this  revision  of  the  tariff  an  entirely 
absurd  and  unreasonable  increase  in  the  duty  on  cold-rolled  strip 
steel  (see  third  new  paragraph  of  the  new  text  as  published  in  the 
Iron  Age,  above  mentioned),  what  justifiable,  or  even  plausible,  rea- 
son can  possibly  be  adduced  for  placing  an  additional  duty  upon  it 
on  account  of  a  brightness  of  surface  wliich  is  not  aimed  at,  is  inci- 
dental to  the  process  of  manufacture,  adds  nothing  to  its  value, 
serves  no  purpose  whatever,  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the  steel  reaches 
this  country,  which  is  produced  without  any  additional  labor  and 
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without  adding  one  cent  per  million  tons  to  the  cost  of  its  manu- 
facture? 

If  among  the  thousands  of  demands  being  made  by  the  domestic 
interests  in  this  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff  there  is  one  that  is 
unreasonnble  and  unjustifiable,  it  is  this  one. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SeARLE   &   PiLLSBURY, 

Attorneys  for  Edgar  T,  Ward  <&  Sons. 


WIRE  AND   WIRE  ROPE. 


[Paragraph  137.] 

JOHN  A.  KOEBinrO'S  SONS  COMPANY,  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  SXTGGESTS 
POSSIBLE  EEDTJCTIONS  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  WIEE. 

New  York  City,  November  28,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  D,  O. 

Sir:  On  the  assumption  that  the  manufacturers  of  iron  and 
steel  wire  can  fairly  be  called  upon  to  submit,  together  wdth  manu- 
facturers of  other  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  to  reductions  in  the 
duties  levied  under  paragraph  137  of  the  tariff  act  now  in  force,  and 
also  upon  the  assumption  that  reductions  in  the  duty  on  raw  materials 
used  by  wire  manufacturers  will  compensate  in  some  degree  for  the 
reductions  in  their  own  schedule,  they  beg  to  suggest  a  reduction 
of  i  cent  per  pound  of  the  specific  rates  of  IJ  cents,  li  cents,  and  2 
cents  per  pound  of  said  paragraph.  As  this  reduction  applies  to  the 
remaining  part  of  this  paragraph  it  calls  for  no  further  change, 
with  the  exception  in  the  case  of  the  ^^  cent  extra  for  coating  wire 
with  other  metals.  The  protection  afforded  by  this  item  is  quite 
nominal,  as  the  cost  of  galvanizing  small  wires  runs  as  high  as  3  cents 
per  pound.  If  this  rate  of  ^  cent  was  advanced  to  ^  cent  it  would 
be  somewhat  better,  but  not  much. 

Personal  investigations  during  the  present  year  by  an  expert  in 
the  wire  trade,  confirmed  by  the  printed  report  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  publications,  disclose  tne  foUowmg  facts  as  to  wages  in 
the  wire  district  of  Germany: 

Wire  workers^  wages  of  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
[Basis  of  a  working  day  of  ten  hours.] 


AtPltteburgand 
eastern  mills. 

At  Hagen. 

At  Mannheim^ 

At  Aachen. 

Rod  rollers     

$5. 00  to  17. 78 

11.88  to  12. 35 
l.GSto   1.88 

SI.  05  to  SI  21 

Furnace  men 

Engineers 

2, 50  to   3.05 
2.  .35  to   2.94 
2. 80  to   3.87 
1.46  10    1.90 

Mechanics 

.97  to    1.42 

1.43  to    1.60 

.75  to     .84 

11.21  to  11. 42 
1.24  to   1.50 
.72to     .90 

1. 21  to    1  4ft 

wire  drawers 

Laborers 
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Taking  the  lowest  European  wages  as  100,  the  above  figures  show 
the  following: 


Oermany. 

United 
States. 

Rod  rollers        . 

Percent. 
100  to  224 
100  to  146 
100  to  121 
100  to  120 

Percent. 
476  to  742 

Mechanics 

242  to  303 

223  to  312 

Laborers .■ •■ 

198  to  253 

The  labor  costs  are  a  fair  representation  of  conditions  abroad  and 
at  home  during  the  past  three  years.  According  to  the  report  made 
by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  and  according  to  conditions  in  this 
country,  wire  workers'  wages  have  advanced  moderately  during  this 
time,  and  it  is  believed  they  can  not  be  reduced  here  without  labor 
troubles. 

The  importation  of  wire  goods  during  the  past  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $1,332,973,  on  which  a  duty  of  $567,798  was  paid,  it  being  enuiva- 
lent  to  42.6  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  importations  consist  almost 
entirely  of  tne  more  highly  manufactured  articles,  of  which  labor  is 
the  important  item,  -^y  reduction  of  the  ad  valorem  rates  now  in 
effect  under  paragraph  137' would,  under  the  labor  burdens  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers,  oring  a  serious  disaster.  An  advance  to  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  duties  levied  on 
other  articles  named  in  the  tariff  act  upon  which  much  labor  is 
expended.  •* 

nespectfully  submitted. 

John  A.  Roeblino's  Sons  Co., 
F.  W.  RoEBLiNG,  Secretary. 


H.  F.  LYMAN,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  WHITES  KELATIVE  TO  THE 
ABILITT  OF  AMEBICAN  MAKERS  OF  WIEE  EOPE  TO  TJNDEBSELL 
FOBEION  MANTTFACTUBEBS  IN  FOBEION  MABKETS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  g7,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  writer  is  iust  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from  our 
Mr.  J.  W.  Walton,  requesting  nim  to  write  you  the  particulars  of  the 
writer's  conversation  with  Mr.  Roebling  in  relation  to  wire  rope,  which 
he  takes  pleasure  in  doing. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  date,  which  was  about  the  year  1900. 
There  had  been  for  a  good  many  years  an  association  among  the  wire- 
rope  manufacturers  which  has  attempted  to  regulate  the  prices  made 
by  the  manufacturers  and  also  to  control  through  the  manufacturers 
the  prices  made  by  jobbers  of  wire  rope,  who,  as  a  rule,  are  agentaior 
some  American  manufacturer.  It  was  through  this  association  that 
Mr.  Leschen,  of  the  A.  Leschen  &  Sons  Rope  Company,  informed  the 
writer  that  a  fund  of  about  $100,000  had  teen  raised,  of  which  they 
had  contributed  their  share,  to  secure  proper  treatment  in  the  making 
of  the  Dingley  tariff. 
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This  association  held  a  meeting  in  New  York  City  at  the  time  the 
writer  refers  to,  and  having  been  invited,  with  other  jobbers,  to  nieet 
with  the  association  at  different  times,  the  writer  finally  determined  to 
accept  the  invitation  in  this  case,  and  met  with  them  at  dinner  at  the 
uptown  Delmonico  restaurant.  Our  corporation  was  known  as  being 
the  principal  importer  of  wire  rope,  as  our  sales  of  wire  rope  being 
almost  entirely  to  consumers  we  were  able  to  make  sales  based  on 
quahty  rather  than  on  price.  In  conversation  with  Mr.  Roebling, 
who  was  speaking  of  the  utter  lack  of  necessity  of  any  importations  oi 
wire  rope  on  account  of  the  abiUty  of  the  American  makers  to  take 
care  of  us,  he  made  the  statement  that  he  was  able  to  sell  wire  rope  in 
England,  imderselling  the  Englishmen,  and  make  money  doing  so. 
The  writer  is  perfectly  wilUng  to  make  affidavit  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  above  statement,  but  can  not  place  the  date  with  anything  like 
accuracy.  There  were  present  at  the  meeting,  beside  several  of  the 
wire-rope  manufactiu-ers,  one  of  the  sons  of  H.  Channon,  of  H.  Chan- 
non  &  Co.,  of  Chicago^  and  the  writer  beUeves  also  a  gentleman  from 
St.  Louis,  but  of  this  is  not  positive. 

The  writer  was  not  surprised  at  the  statement,  as  he  had  seen  prices 
on  wire  quoted  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Company  from  their 
London  office  to  wire-roi>e  manufacturers  in  England  which  were 
nearly  50  per  cent  less  in  price  than  the  prices  he  found  existing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  same  grade  of  wire  in  this  country.  This  informa- 
tion, however,  the  writer  believes  Mr.  Walton  took  with  him  to 
Washington. 

W^e  do  not  anticipate  that  a  change  in  the  tariff  on  ^^nre  rope  would 
give  us  any  better  margin,  but  we  do  feel  that  a  tariiF  that  gives  a 
protection  of  anywhere  from  50  to  over  100  i>er  cent  on  goods  that  it 
IS  acknowledged  can  be  sold  at  a  profit  in  foreign  countries,  competing 
against  foreign  countries,  is  a  hardship  on  the  user  of  wire  rope  which 
is  without  excuse. 

Yours,  respectfully,  H.  F.  Lyman. 


WICKWIEE  BKOTHEKS,  CORTLAND,  N.  Y.,  XTROE  RETENTION  OF 
PRESENT  BTJTIES  ON  STEEL  WIRE  AND  WOVEN-WIRE  GOODS. 

Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Decemher  18,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington,  Z>.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  Wickwire  Bros.  (Incorporated),  located  at  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  are  manufacturers  of  steel  wire  and  woven-wire  goods,  carrying 
their  product  to  such  an  advanced  state  of  manufacture  that  labor 
becomes  the  important  factor.  For  this  reason,  we  believe  that,  with 
the  very  high  wages  paid  wire  workers  in  the  United  States,  the  pro- 
viso in  paragraph  137,  fixing  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  40  per  cent 
should  not  be  disturbed,  except  that  the  4-cent  valuation  should 
be  made  5  cents.  As  the  act  now  stands,  the  effect  is  in  some  cases  to 
place  a  lower  duty  on  a  more  highly  manufactured  article;  as  an 
instance,  the  present  rate  on  wire  valued  at  4  cents  or  over  at  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem  is  1.6  cents  per  pound,  while  practically  the  same 
.wire  (No.  16  or  smaller)  valued  at  .3|  cents  would  pay  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound. 
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We  produce  a  very  large  quantity  of  fine  galvanized  and  tinned 
wire,  and  for  this  the  extra  duty  of  two-tenths  cent  per  pound  is  very 
inadequate,  and  we  believe  that  the  extra  duty  on  "  iron  and  steel 
wire  coated  with  zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal "  could  be  advanced 
without  injustice. 

We  notice  that  another  manufacturer  in  a  communication  to  your 
committee  proposes  a  reduction  of  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  in  the 
specific  rates  on  wire.  We  trust  this  will  not  be  exceeded  and  believe 
it  to  be  more  than  a  substantial  recognition  of  the  demand  for  tariflf 
revision. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WicKwiRE  Brothers, 

T.  H.  WiCKWiRE,  Treasurer. 


JOHN  W.  WALTON,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  THINKS  THE  DUTY 
ON  WIEE  EOPE  SHOULD  BE  MODIFIED. 

Frtoay,  November  27,  1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  dealer  in  wire  rope  and  have  been 
for  the  last  thirty-six  years.  I  have  been  engaged  m  jobbing,  retail- 
ing, and  also  consuming — as  a  vessel  owner.  I  represent  the  Upson- 
Walton  Company,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  what  schedule  do  you  appear? 

Mr.  Walton.  No.  437,  wire  rope. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  want  tlie  tariff  reduced? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes;  somewhat  modified,  in  the  interest  of  clearness 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer.  As  importei's,  I  suppose  we 
should  be  interested  to  maintain  this  complicated  line  to  avoid  the 
competition  which  a  simpler  tariff  Y^ould  give  us.  I  have  known  a 
numoer  of  instances  where  competitors  were  scared  by  the  complica- 
tion involved  in  mixed  specific  and  ad  valorem  duties,  and  so  backed 
out  of  importing.  Yet  in  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens  at  large, 
of  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  one,  I  think  the  duties  ought  to  be 
simplified. 

I  have  here  a  large  paper  giving  statistics,  which  I  do  not  propose 
to  read  unless  the  committee  desires  it,  which  gives  a  list  of  the 
comparative  wire-rope  duties  on  rods  and  wire  rope,  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff,  under  the  Wilson  tariff,  and  under  the  present  act  of 
1907. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  there  any  change  between  the  Wilson  Act  or 
the  Dingley  Act  and  the  present  act  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  given  per  ton? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is,  but  there  was  no  change  in  wire  rope.  Under 
that  act  the  wire  rope  business  was  kept  intact.  The  first  draft  of 
the  Dingley  tariff  act  increased  the  duty  to  45  per  cent,  on  an 
ad  valorem  basis,  and  made  IJ  or  1^  difference  between  wire  and  wire 
rope  on  the  differential. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  question  with  us  is  how  it  stands  under  the 
act  that  was  enacted. 
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Mr.  Walton.  It  is  the  same  as  it  was  under  the  Wilson-Gorman 
Act. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  reduction  do  you  think  should  be 
made  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Well,  really,  I  do  not  know.  I  can  give  you  from 
actual,  personal  knowledge  as  an  importer,  three  or  four  samples  of 
the  way  it  is  now — actual  figures  from  actual  transactions  within 
the  last  three  years.  Our  importations  in  the  last  three  years  have 
been  something  like  1,500,000  pounds.  This  year  it  is  only  about  half 
of  what  it  was  during  the  two  preceding  years.  I  will  submit  to  you 
a  table  of  the  difference  between  British  cost  of  wire  and  of  wire  rope, 
figured  at  $4.8665  to  the  pound  sterling. 

(Following  is  the  table  referred  to:) 

Difference  between  Brilish  cost  of  wire  and  of  wire  ropey  figured  at  f4-S665  to  O^e  pound 

tierling. 


Cost  of 
wire. 


Cosstofwlre 
rope. 


In  British  coin  p« 
hiuulredweigbt. 


Cost  of 
wire. 


Cost  of  wire 
rope. 


A  coll  of  ^-inch  diameter,  6-strand,  7  wires,  bright 
chfl  rctml 

A  coil  of  1-inch  diameter,  6-8trand,  19  wires,  best  ag- 
ricultural plow  steel 

A  coil  of  J-inch  diameter,  6-8trand,  19  wires,  best  ag- 
ritultural  plow  steel 

A  coil  of  1-inch  diameter,  6-strand,  19  wires,  best 
crurible  steel 

A  coil  of  A-inch  diameter,  6-strand,  19  wires,  bright 
clmrcoal , 

A  coil  of  1-inch  diameter,  6-strand,  6  by  7  wires  iron 
tiller  rope 

A  coil  of  l-inch  diameter,  6-6trand,  7  wires,  t)est  cru- 
cible steel., , 


134 

428 
176 
40 
59 
100 
148 


146 
501 
199 
50 
89 
180 
183 


«.  d, 

0  14  9 

26  9 

24  3 

16  9 

15  8 

13  8 

13  9 


»20  0 

83  f 

»  6 

21  6 

22  0 

23  S 

18  : 


a  Les«  2i  per  cent. 


6  Less  6  per  cent. 


If  we  import  a  coil  of  this  bright  charcoal  wire  rope,  costing  in 
Great  Britain  $3.29  per  hundred,  we  pay  a  duty  oi  3  cents  per 
pound,  making,  with  25  cents  to  get  it  across  the  water,  $6.54  per 
hundred.    Thus  we  pay  a  duty  on  that  of  91  per  cent. 

Mr.  I^NDERwooD.  That  represents  the  cost  in  England? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  this  particular  size  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  which  is  a  6  by  7  strand  of  wire,  costs  $3.29.  I  have  added 
25  cents  freightage  oceanwise,  making  $6.54. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  get  it  here  for  that 
price  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  We  can  land  it  in  New  York  for  that  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Six  dollars  and  fifty-four  cents. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  the  wholesale  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  that  same  article  in  this  country.  Not  being  a  manufacturer 
I  can  not  ascertain  the  cost  of  that  made  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  You  have  given  the  cost  landed  in  New  York,  duty 
added? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes;  $3.29  per  hundred  pounds,  making  $6.54,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  American  manufacturers  charge  for  it  whole- 
sale in  large  lots. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  They  charge  that  figure  for  the  whole  product — 
that  is,  the  entire  amount  of  the  English  cost,  freight,  duty,  and 
everything  added? 

Mr.  Walton.  They  could  not  hit  it  any  closer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  These  cases  of  the  selling  price  do  not  give  us 
the  information  which  we  need.  Can  you  give  us  information  as 
to  what  the  relative  cost  is  in  the  two  countries? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  in  this  country 
is.  I  wish  I  did.  I  wish  that  I  were  interested  in  a  wire-rope  mill, 
for  if  I  were  I  could  demonstrate  it  to  you ;  but  in  that  case  I  prob- 
ably would  not  be  here. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Walton  opened  a  package  of  the  several  differ- 
ent varieties  of  wire  rope,  showed  them  to  the  members,  and  left 
them  as  an  exhibit.) 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  kind  of  wire  rope  were  you  speaking  of  that 
cost  $6.54  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Walton.  That  was  the  cheaper  kind  of  wire  rope.  This  iron 
rope,  the  cheaper  kind,  is  used  for  haulage  purposes  in  England. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  kind  of  haulage? 

Mr.  Walton.  Well,  I  think  they  are  used  for  both  kinds  of  haul- 
ing— that  is,  the  ordinary  hauling  and  in  electrically  constructed 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  it  made  of  steel  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  steel  [exhibiting  sample]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  will  ask  you  again  for  what  kind  of  haulage  is  this 
wire  rope  used? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  used  for  the  transmission  of  power,  and  is  also 
used  for  hauling  objects  along  the  ground  where  abrasion  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  also  used  for  hauling  freight  in  large  quantities.  [Ex- 
hibiting sample  of  hoisting  rope.]  The  largest  use  for  this  particulai 
kind  of  rope  is  in  connection  with  hoists,  and  also  where  they  use  it 
on  small  rolls  or  drums. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  the^v  use  it  in  mining  coal? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  they  use  it  in  the  coal  mines  largely.  The 
quality  used  in  coal  mines  is  of  good  steel. 

You  have  asked  about  cost.  I  am  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  so- 
called  "  Steel  trust."  I  have  taken  my  figures  at  random  from  some 
figures  which  I  have,  which  are  entirely  reliable,  and  they  are  the 
actual  figures,  giving  the  difference  in  cost  in  England  in  making 
wire  rope.  For  instance,  during  the  last  year  or  fifteen  months  the 
size  of  material  known  as  J-inch  6-strand  wire  (bright  charcoal), 
cost  $34,  and  it  was  as  high  here  as  $46  for  a  certain  coil. 

Mr.  I^NGWORTii.  How  much  rope  in  weight  or  size? 

Mr.  Walton.  A  coil  is  5,000  or  6,000  feet.  These  are  the  actual 
figures  for  five-eighths  in  diameter,  6-strand,  6  by  19  wire.  The  best 
agricultural  plow  steel  costs  $428  for  the  material  and  the  wire  rope 
costs  $501.  Seven-eighths  size  of  the  same  material  costs  for  the 
wire  $175  and  for  the  rope  $199,  which  is  less  difference.  The  wire 
which  is  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  6  by  19  strand,  best 
crucible  steel,  costs  $40  and  the  coil  costs  $50.  The  seven-sixteenths 
bright  charcoal  wire,  6  by  19,  costs  for  the  material  $59,  and  the  wire- 
rope  cost  is  $89.  Wlien  you  come  to  the  tiller  rope,  the  coil  being  1 
inch  in  diameter,  6  by  7  strand,  the  cost  is  $100,  and  the  wire-rope  cost 
is  $180. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  authority  for  the  figures  which  you  are 
now  quoting? 

Mr.  Walton.  These  are  the  actual  figures.  The  manufacturers 
are,  under  the  present  tariff  law,  compelled  to  state  the  cost  of  that 
wire.  That  must  be  done  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rate  of  duty,  as  to 
whether  it  is  ad  valorem  or  specific.  If  the  wire  costs  as  much  as  4 
cents  a  pound,  it  comes  under  one  heading,  and  if  it  is  more  than  that, 
it  comes  under  the  other — 40  per  cent  ad  valoreni — ^and  consequently 
they  have  to  state  in  the  consular  invoice  the  cost  in  each  case. 

Mr,  Gaines.  That  is  the  importer's  declaration. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  figures  which  I 
give  are  perfectly  accurate.  They  were  given  to  me  by  gentlemen 
m  whom  I  have  the  greatest  confidence.  The  three-fourths  crucible- 
steel  haulage  rope  used  in  hoist  wire  costs  $148  and  the  material  costs 
$183.  I  can  give  you  this  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  if  you  prefer 
it.  The  last  figure  in  that  event  would  be  13  shillings  and  9  pence 
against  18  shillings  per  hundred.  It  would  be  an  average  of  about 
20  per  cent  between  tne  wire  and  the  wire  rope. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  proper 
rate  for  wire  rope  on  the  figures  of  cost  which  you  give  in  England 
if  you  can  not  give  the  cost  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that,  because  I  do  not  know. 
No  manufacturer  will  tell  me  what  that  rate  is  nor  what  the  profit  is. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Could  you  figure  a  duty  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Even  in  this  case  you  are  not  telling  the  com- 
mittee what  it  costs  to  manufacture  it. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  I 
am  willing  to  give  you  these  figures  and  papers  which  I  submit  and 
state  on  my  honor  that  they  are  absolutely  reliable,  unless  there  be 
some  mistake  in  figuring.  1  would  not  agree  to  have  that  made  pub- 
lic, because  that  is  important  in  my  business  and  means  so  much 
capitalization  to  me.  1  will  leave  that  with  the  committee  with  llie 
understanding  that  it  is  not  for  publication. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  there  any  combination  between  the  manufacturers  of 
wire  rope  in  this  couiitiy  having  the  object  of  keeping  np  prices? 

Mr.  Walton.  Generally  there  is.  They  have  a  stipulation  that 
there  shall  be  a  fine  of  $500  entered  under  agreement;  that  it  shall  be 
inflicted  upon  anyone  who  cuts  prices.  There  are  times,  however, 
when  they  have  spasms  of  competition,  and  we  are  undergoing  one 
now.  Whether  that  reduction  is  because  of  a  threatened  revision  in 
the  tariff,  I  could  not  s^y. 

Mr.  Pou.  Generally  speaking,  you  can  not  buy  wire  rope  cheaper 
than  other  people? 

Mr.  Walton.  All  the  manufacturers  tell  me  that  prices  are  fixed 
and  they  can  not  vary  from  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  agreement  or 
association  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  working  now.  It  is 
more  honored  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  at  present. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  How  many  firms  are  making  it  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  There  are  seven  or  eight  making  it  now,  including 
those  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  think  there  is  one  on  the  Pacific  coast 
known  as  the  ♦*  Pacific  Steel  and  Wire  Cr>mpany."    The  American 
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Steel  and  Wire  Company  and  John  A.  Roebling  &  Son,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  are  the  two  leading  manufacturers. 

Now,  as  to  the  cost  of  making  it,  I  can  bring  you  a  gentleman  here 
who  can  tell  you.  This  not  bemg  a  court  of  justice,  and  not  being 
confined  as  to  hearsay  evidence,  I  can  state  here  that  Mr.  Roebline 
told  Mr.  Lyman  personally  that  he  could  sell  wire  rope  in  England 
against  the  English  prices  and  make  money. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Does  he  sell  it  there  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  think  he  does. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  ex- 
ample that  I  gave  you  this  morning,  taken  at  hazard  on  the  first 
sheet,  happened  to  be  of  a  cheap  wire  rope,  but  when  you  get  up 
into  the  region  of  steel  the  tarin  runs  somewhat  more  uniform.  I 
have  the  leading  sizes  of  bright  crucible-steel  wire  rope,  the  lowest 
duty  in  actual  effect  being  52  per  cent  and  the  highest  71J  per  cent. 
You  gentlemen  probablv  are  familiar  with  the  tariff  tax,  as  to  how 
it  comes  to  be  laid  in  that  way,  ad  valorem  up  to  a  certain  point  in 
the  wire,  and  then  specific  as  to  lower-priced  wires.  There  is  an 
extra  strong  crucible  or  plow  steel  which  runs  almost  exactly  uni- 
formly, 57  to  59  per  cent.    That  is  the  highest  grade  made. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  prepared  to  suggest  a  specific  duty  on 
all  forms  of  wire — all  sizes? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  think  that  would  be  best,  if  you  take  my  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  work  out  a  rate  here? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  I  am  here  to  give  you  facts,  believing  that 
you  are  wiser  than  I  am  when  it  comes  to  getting  at  the  rate. 

The  Chairman.  No;  we  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  so  that  we  could  apportion  the  rate,  specific,  to 
replace  the  ad  valorem,  and  find  out  what  was  the  equivalent.  If  we 
had  a  schedule  of  that  kind  upon  each  size  of  wire,  then  whatever 
we  might  conclude  to  do  about  the  duty,  as  to  raising  or  lowering  it, 
we  would  have  something  that  would  make  the  schedule  uniform  as 
to  the  different  sizes. 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  uniform  in  its  operation.  Of  course  we 
have  not  that  technical  knowledge  so  that  we  can  do  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  here  to  give  you  only  the  technical  knowledge 
which  I  myself  possess. 

The  CiiAiR.^iAN.  I  wish  you  would  work  out  such  a  proposition  as 
I  have  suggested  and  submit  it  later. 

Mr.  Walton.  I^t  me  submit  one  more  brand  of  wire  rope,  which 
is  the  cheapest  used  in  vessel  building  and  for  quarry  guys  more  than 
any  other,  except  it  be  in  use  in  buildings.  I  worked  out  the  duty  on 
some  small  sizes  this  morning,  seven-sixteenths  to  five-eights  in 
diameter,  and  here  is  a  sample  of  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  will 
leave  with  you  that  sample.  It  runs  the  lowest  76  per  cent  and  the 
highest  94^  per  cent,  which  seems  rather  excessive.   . 

(Mr.  Walton  here  exhibited  a  sample  of  the  rope  referred  to.) 

Of  course,  there  is  no  importing  under  that  at  all.  I  would  like 
before  I  suggest  a  remedy,  to  know  what  the  committee  want.  li 
you  want  to  raise  revenue,  you  are  not  doing  it  at  all  under  this  high 
tariff.  There  are  almost  none  of  us  left  who  are  importing.  You 
are  charging  consumers  a  very  high  price  for  wire  rope,  and  the 
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manufacturers  in  America  are  making  the  profit.    The  Government 
is  not  getting  anything  out  of  it  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  speak  for  the  committee,  but  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts  which  will  enable  me  to  de- 
termine what  would  be  a  fair,  just,  and  reasonable  protective  tariff 
on  this  article.  There  are  other  articles  in  the  schedule  that  would 
come  under  the  class  of  luxuries,  and  as  to  those  articles  we  might 
want  to  raise  revenue,  but  as  to  this,  I  want  a  fair  protective  tariff 
on  the  article.    That  is  my  idea  about  it. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  will  try  and  work  that  out  and  send  it  to  the  com- 
mittee in  writing.    I  have  had  no  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  My  idea  is  exactly  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would  like  to  have  you  do; 
work  out  two  schedules,  one  on  a  just  and  fair  protective  basis  and  the 
other  on  a  revenue  basis.    I  am  putting  that  up  to  you,  now. 

Mr.  Walton.  All  right,  sir ;  if  you  will  give  me\  little  time. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  file  that  bv  the  4th  of  December? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes ;  I  think  so.  I  will  have  to  go  home,  where  I  can 
get  more  figures  than  I  have  here,  to  do  that.  Just  before  recess  I 
was  about  to  present  a  letter  from  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, somewhat  old,  it  is  true,  dated  October  1,  1901,  addressed  to  a 
manufacturer  in  Liverpool,  in  reference  to  prices  which  were  con- 
siderably lower  on  that  side  than  they  were  making  to  anybody  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  I  thought  that  perhaps  that  might  have  some  bear- 
ing on  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  the  prices  in  the  factories  on 
the  other  side? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  have  prices  which  were  actually  quoted  to  a  manu- 
facturer in  Liverpool  from  the  London  house  of  the  American  Steel 
and  Wire  Company  October  1, 1901 ;  no  later  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  file  that  and  have  it 
printed  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  put  that  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  if  you  care  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  it  printed  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  willing  to  have  it  printed.  I  do  not  want 
these  cost  sheets  printed,  but  I  will  be  very  glad  to  leave  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  for  their  information; 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  will  put  those  things  in  the  hands 
of  the  clerk,  and  he  will  put  them  in  a  sealed  envelope  and  mark  it 
*'  For  the  use  of  the  committee,  confidentially."  We  can  not  do  it 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  think  you  can  see  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  capital 
in  trad#,  and  we  can  not  give  away  all  of  our  buymg  methods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  aid  will  it  give  to  the  committee  in  discussing 
this  matter  before  the  House  of  Representatives  to  have  it  in  that 
way! 

Mr.  Walton.  You  can  use  the  facts  which  you  gather  from  it,  by 
illustration,  as  I  did  this  morning;  but  to  have  the  whole  schedule  of 
how  we  buy  our  goods  and  how  we  pay  for  them  printed  would  be  a 
material  disadvantage  to  us,  and  I  do  not  feel  authorized  to  give 
away  all  our  secrets  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Griggs.  No  ;  but  I  would  not  testify  unless  I  could. 
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The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  that  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
garded in  strict  confidence  by  everybody  that  gets  hold  of  it.  I  do 
not  know  how  tliat  would  be.    We  would  like  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  might  do  this,  like  they  report  things  that  the 
President  says :  We  might  say  that  a  "  person  in  high  authority  " 
says  so. 

Mr.  Walton.  Thank  you.  [Laughter.]  I  have  no  sort  of  objec- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  to  stating  the  percentage  in  each  case  of  duty 
paid,  and  I  do  not  see  but  what  that  would  fill  the  bill.  That  is 
really  all  you  care  for. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  would  not  object  to  that  being  printed? 

Mr.  Walton.  No,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  willing  that  that  should  be 
given,  the  percentage  of  the  duty  on  each  size. 

Mr.  Griggs.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  want  to  fool  with 
confidential  papers. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  labor  cost  in  making  these 
different  kinds  of  wire?    How  do  you  sell  them — by  the  pound? 

Mr.  Walton.  Altogether  by  the  foot.  We  buy  by  the  pound  and 
we  sqJI  by  the  foot. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  can  give  us  the  labor  cost  and  the  cost 
of  material  here,  and  the  labor  cost  and  cost  of  material  abroad,  so 
that  we  can  compare  the  costs? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  not  an  expert  in  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  This  witness  does  not  propose  to  do  that.  Does  he 
not  say  that  he  does  not  know  the  labor  cost  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  he  says  abroad  he  does,  but  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  He  proposes  to  give  us  the  labor  cost  abroad,  but 
not  here.  We  want  all  this  information  you  can  give.  We  will  make 
up  this  bill  from  the  information  we  have.  If  we  have  accurate 
information,  we  will  be  more  likely  to  get  it  accurate,  and  if  we  do  not 
have  accurate  information,  we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we  can.  We 
may  or  may  not  do  you  injustice.     You  can  take  your  own  course. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  told  you  this  morning  on  five  or  six  sizes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  the  wire  and  the  cost  of  the  wire  rope  in 
England,  of  which  part  is  labor  and  part  is  profit. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Walton.  That  is  in  evidence.  You  have  that  already,  and  it 
can  be  printed. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  letter  you  say  you  have  there  from  somebody  in 
Liverpool  can  be  printed? 

Mr.  Walton.  Tnat  can  be  printed.  It  also  has  some  comments  by 
a  Democratic  committee  here. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  A  Democratic  committee  or  a  Democratic  commit- 
teeman ? 

Mr.  Walton.  It  is  something  about  tariffs  and  trusts.  I  think 
that  was  a  part  of  some  campaign  document.  This  document  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  put  in  evidence.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell 
the  per  cent  of  duty  on  all  kinds  of  wire  rope  that  were  handled, 
which  I  can  do  and  swear  to  it  now.  I  have  got  the  whole  column 
right  down  here. 

Mr.  Griggs.  My  supgcstion  is  that  you  do  not  put  anything  in  here 
that  you  are  not  willing  to  make  public. 

Mr.  Walton.  Very  well;  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  And  anything  that  you  put  in,  you  arrange  so  that  it 
can  be  made  public,  because  I  put  you  on  notice  that  I  am  going  to 
talk  about  everything  you  say  here. 

Mr.  Walton.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  figures  on  each 
size  of  wire  rope  and  the  duty  upon  it. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  say,  except  in 
r^ard  to  the  bill.  During  the  time  of  the  Wilson  tariff  there 
was  an  administrative  order  which  interpreted  the  law  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  from  what  it  had  boon  before,  somewhere  along  in  189G 
or  1807,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  the  sample  of  wire 
rope  I  gave  you  this  morning,  you  will  see  the  point.  They  assessed 
an  ad  valorem  duty  as  well  as  a  specific  duty,  as  the  case  might  be, 
not  only  upon  the  wires  upon  which  the  duty  was  based,  but  upon 
the  wire  rope  completed,  which  included  a  hemp  core.  That  hemp 
core  would  weigh,  roughly  speaking,  5  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
entire  rope,  the  wire  costing  probably  5  or  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
hemp  core  costing  not  to  exceed  2^  cents  a  pound;  probably  2  cents 
would  be  nearer.  It  hardly  seems  fair  that  the  law  should  assess  40  per 
cent  and  1  cent  per  pound  upon  a  jute  or  very  cheap  core,  which  adds 
nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  rope,  or  simply  acts  as  a  cushion  upon 
which  to  fonn  the  strands.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a  core,  but  not 
necessarily  a  strong  one.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  better  to  have  a  soft 
one.  But  this  under  the  present  law  is  assessed  as  if  it  were  the  wire 
itself,  and  that  does  not  seem  fair.  I  think  if  you  gentlemen  are 
touching  the  law  with  a  view  to  improving  it,  there  is  a  point  where 
you  can  do  so  without  any  injustice  whatever.  It  only  requires  that 
your  attention  be  called  to  it,  in  my  judgment,  for  you  to  see  the  jus- 
tice of  that. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  having  heard  me,  and  I  see  now  about  what 
you  want,  and  I  will  try  and  put  in  the  hands  of  the  chairman  the 
things  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  moniing  that  Mr.  Roeb- 
ling,  the  wire-rope  manufacturer  of  New  Jersey,  stated  to  your  part- 
ner that  he  could  manufacture  wire  rope  in  this  country  and  sell  it 
in  England  in  competition  with  the  wire-rope  manufacturers  there- 
Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  your  partner's  name? 

Mr.  Walton.  H.  F.  Lyman. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  was  this  conversation  had? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  do  not  know  when,  but  is  was  several  yeai's  ago — 
probably  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Will  you  find  out  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gaines.  As  soon  as  you  return  home,  and  let  the  committee 
know  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Walton.  I  can  telegrnph  him  and  find  out  this  afternoon  if 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Walton.  If  he  can  fix  the  time,  of  course. 
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Exhibit  A. 

TiONDON,  E.  C,  October  1,  1901. 
Messrs.  The  Wabrinoton  Wire  Rope  Works  (Limited), 

13  Qoree  Piazzas ^  Liverpool, 

Gentlemen  :  la  answer  to  your  favor  of  yesterday's  date,  we  have  iiiucli 
pleasure  in  quoting  you  tlie  following  prices  on  lots  of,  say,  40  or  50  tons,  our 
ordinary  quality  of  galvanized  plain  wire  and  plain  annealed  core  wire.  We 
give  you  a  full  range  of  extras  up  to  36  gauge,  and  would  refer  you  to  page  9 
of  the  Inclosed  catalogue,  which  gives  you  the  approximate  breaking  strain  up 
to  20  gauge,  although  please  note  that  on  this  cheap  quality  of  wire  we  do  not 
guarantee  any  certain  breaking  strain. 

With  reference  to  the  galvanized  wire,  we  beg  to  state  that  we  are  sending 
you  under  separate  cover  samples  of  our  ordinary  galvanized  wire,  but  would 
state  that  we  can  supply  heavier  galvanizing,  or  what  we  call  double  galvanized, 
but  require  an  extra  price  for  same.  We  believe,,  however,  that  our  ordinary 
quality  will  be  sufficient  for  your  requirements,  inasmuch  as  we  are  supplying 
this  Identical  material  to  most  of  the  large  manufacturers  of  rigging  wire  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom. 

Plain  annealed  core  wire,  in  catchwelght  coils,  no  wrapping,  c.  l.  f.  Liverpool, 
Nos.  0  to  8  gauge  base,  £7  5s.  Od.,  with  the  following  extras  over  base  for 
thinner  sizes: 


Ga\ige, 

Extra. 

«.  d. 
5    0 
7    6 
10    0 
12    6 
17    6 
22    G 
82    tf 

Gauge. 

Extra. 

Gauge. 

Extra,      t      Gauge. 

Extra. 

9 

16 

£.  ».  d. 

2    2    6 

2  10    0 

3  0    0 

3  10    0 

4  0    0 

4  15    0 

5  19    0 

1 

23 

£.  *».  d. 
6    5    0     30 

£.  i.  d. 

12  15    0 

10 

17 

24 

7    0    0     31 

14    6    0 

11    

18 

19 

•20 

21 

22 

25 

7  15    0  '  32    .... 

15  10    0 

12 

26 

8  15    0     33 

17  10    0 

13  

27 

9  15    0      31     .... 

20    0    0 

14 

28 

10  15    0      35 

22    5    0 

15  

29 

11  15    0      36 

27    0    0 

On  our  ordinary  quality  of  plain  galvanized  wire,  we  quote  you  a  base  price 
from  5  to  H  gauge  of  £8  58.,  catdiweight  coils,  no  wrapping,  c.  I.  f.  Liverpool, 
with  the  followintr  extras  for  thinner  gauges: 


1 
Gauge.     1 

Extra. 

£     g.  d. 

0  5    0 
7    6 

12    G 
20    0 

1  5    0 

1  10    0 

2  10    0 

Gauge. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Extra.      1 

, ! 

£    «.  d. 

3  0    0 

4  5    0' 
I        5      0    0 

I  6  0  0 
7  10  0 
9      0    0 

1      10     6    0 

Gi 

23. 
24. 

I| 

21). 

uge. 

Extra. 

Gauge. 
30 

Extra. 

9 

£ 

13 
15 
17 
18 
20 
22 
24 

.... 

10  0 
10    0 

0  0 
15    0 

0  0 
10    0 

0    0 

£     i.  d. 

25     5    0 

10 1 

31 

27    10    0 

11 1 

32 

28    15    0 

12 

33 

80    15    0 

13 

34 

33     7    6 

14 

35 

88    10    0 

i:....::.....l 

22 

36 

45     0    0 

1       

Of  course,  on  any  sizes  thinner  than,  say,  lt>-gauge  we  would  recommend 
same  to  be  packtnl  in  paper  and  canvas,  our  extra  charge  for  same  being  14 
shillings  per  t<m,  or  if  wrapped  only  in  pai)er  our  extra  charge  is  5  shillings 
lK»r  ton. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  supplying  both  these  qualities  of  wire  to  the  decimal 
of  an  inch,  and  we  have  quite  a  reputation  for  supplying  this  material  true  to 
gauge. 

Our  prices  are  on  standard  wire  gauges,  ^  gauges  to  take  the  price  of  the 
next  thicker  gauge,  ^  gauges  to  take  the  price  of  the  next  thiimer  gauge. 

Terms,  2i  per  cent  dis<H)unt,  thirty  days'  sight  draft,  with  documents  at- 
tached, on  a  Ix)n(lon  bank. 

We  make  you  these  quotations  for  |)rompt   shipment  and  subje(»t   to  your 
prompt  reply,  and  hoi»e  to  be  favored  with  your  valued  order, 
lours,  faithfully, 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
Thos.  J.  Farrell,  Manager, 
Per  II.  B.  Fagnani, 
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Exhibit  li. 

London,  B.  C,  October  S,  190U 
MeBsrs.  The  Wauunoton  Wibb  Rope  Works  (Limited), 

IS  Ooree  Piazzas,  Liverpool. 
Deab  Sirs:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  valued  favor  of  yester- 
day*8  date,  contents  of  which  have  our  careful  attention. 

We  note  you  state  that  you  do  not  believe  our  ordinary  galvanized  wire  would 
suit  you,  but  that  you  would  require  our  extra-heavy  galvanized  wire. 

We  beg  to  state  that  what  we  term  our  extra-heavy  galvanized  wire,  that  the 
amount  of  spelter  on  this  class  of  material  is  exactly  the  same  as  what  we  put 
on  our  telegraph  wire,  and,  as  you  are  probably  aware,  on  telegraph  wire 
galvanizing  has  to  stand  the  immersion  test. 

For  heavy  galvanized  wire  we  should  require  an  extra  of  £1  Os.  Od.  per  ton, 
and  therefore  this  would  make  our  base  price,  5  to  8  gauge,  £9  5s.  Od.  per  ton,, 
and  the  extras  for  finer  gauges  would  be  the  same  as  quoted  you  on  the  1st 
instant 

We  would,  however,  state  for  your  information  that  we  have  for  some  yenrs 
past  supplied  our  ordinary  galvanized  wire  to  a  large  number  of  makers  in 
this  country  who  manufacture  rigging  wire. 
Trusting  to  be  favored  with  your  valued  order, 
We  remain,  dear  sirs,  your,  faithfully. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  Company, 
Tiios.  J.  Farrell,  Manager, 
Ter  H.  B.  Faonani. 


Exhibit  C. 


Six  strands  of  seven  wires. 

Six  strands  of  nineteen  wires. 

Iron  tiller 
rope,  six 

Size. 

Bright 
iron. 

Bright 

crucible 

steel. 

Extra 
•trong 
plow 
steel. 

Galva- 
nized guy 
wire. 

Bright 
Iron. 

Bright 

crucible 

steel. 

Extra 

strong 

plow  steel. 

■trandsof 
six 

strands  of 
seren 
wire*. 

Per  cent 
duty. 

Per  cent 
duty. 

Per  cent 
duly. 

Per  cent 
duty. 

Per  cent 
duty. 

Per  cent 
duty. 

Per  cent 
duty. 

Per  cent 
duty. 

*lnch  .... 
A  inch  ... 

69A 

lit 
99A 

62  A 

60A 

if 
W 

76 
I?* 

81A 

63,^, 

67 
«9A 
71  iV 
71 S 

28 



76 
84 
89A 

46 

inch    . 

60 

A  inch  ... 
inch  .... 

^inch  ... 

inch 

inch.... 

inch 

inch  .... 

67 
71 A 

56A 

fcA 

53 

59 

58  •„ 

85 

^ 

4S 

55 
61 

U  inches  . 
l|  inches . 

71x^« 

"       ■  1 

w 

11  inches. 
li  inches . 

1 

1 t 

64A 





1 '     

Above  Is  based  on  present  British  cost  of  the  given  sizes  and  quantities. 
E}xample:  British  cost  14  shillings  per  hundredweight,  at  $4.90  exchange,  less 
6  per  cent  cash =$2.88  per  100  pounds,  on  which  the  duty  Is  ?2.50=86ft  per 
cent  of  12.88. 
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JOmr  W.  WALTON,  CLEVELAIO),  OHIO,  SITBMITS  SUPPLEMENTAL 
STATEMENT  EELATIVE  TO  WIEE  EOPE. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  December  S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chainnan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Hou^e  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  0. 

Sm:  At  the  time  of  my  appearance  ^before  ypm*  committee,  on  the 
27th  instant,  I  expected  only  to  lay  before  you  such  facts  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  the  present  tariff  on  wife  rope  as  an  experience 
of  thirty-six  years  in  the  trade  has  taught  me. 

You  have  further  requested  me  to  formulate  a  section  covering 
this  kind  of  merchandise,  such  as  I  would  advise  Congress  to  enact. 

After  careful  consideration  I  hand  you  the  inclosed,  which  I  believe 
covers  the  ground.  In  my  judgment  it  is  hi^h  enough  to  afford  not 
only  ample  protection  but  a  fair  profit  to  me  American  manufac- 
turer, and  it  is  low  enough  to  enable  the  Treasury  Department  to 
secure  some  revenue  through  importation,  while  the  bulk  of  the  vast 
amount  consumed  in  this  country  will  continue  to  be  made  here. 

Wire  is  made  into  rope  principally  by  the  aid  of  automatic  machin- 
ery; common  labor  enters  very  little  into  the  cost  of  its  production. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  tnat  the  expenses  of  freight,  insurance, 
and  entry  amount  to  about  one-fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  imported 
wire  rope  delivered  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  more  than  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  delivered  at  Pacific  ports.  This,  together  with 
the  augmented  time  consumed  in  filling  orders  from  abroad,  serves 
to  increase  the  protection.  In  submitting  this  proposed  section  of 
the  statute  I  have  purposely  disregarded  the  question  of  rates  on 
single  wires,  preferring  to  let  wire  rope  and  cord  stand  on  a  separate 
basis : 

Paragraph  — .  Wire  rope  and  wire  cord,  or  other  cordape,  the  chief  component 
value  of  which  is  drawn  wire,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  answer  any  further  questions  on  the  part  of 
your  committee,  and  beg  to  remam, 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  W.  Walton. 


GEO.  B.  CABPENTEE  &  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  WISH  A  EEDTJCTION 
IN  DUTY  ON  STEEL  WIEE. 

202-208  South  Water  Street, 

Chicago^  January  7,  1909. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir  :  This  house  is  interested  in  securing  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  steel  wire,  Schedule  C,  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  which  provides 
for  a  duty  of  IJ  to  2  cents  per  pound,  or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  when 
valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  over. 

Our  interest  in  the  above  item  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  large 
sellers  of  wire  rope,  and  especially  of  a  grade  of  wire  rope  manu- 
factured from  Swedish  stock,  which  stock  is  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  reduction  in  the  tariff 
on  this  item  of  at  least  50  per  cent  would  still  leave  ample  protection 
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for  American  labor  and  capital  and  would  result  in  lower  prices  for 
all  high-grade  steel  wire  rope,  thereby  bringing  about  a  direct  ben- 
efit to  the  consumers  of  this  important  item. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  of  Twines  and  Cordage. 


THE  C.  T.  PATTEKSON  COMPANY,  NEW  OELEANS,  LA.,  THINKS 
THE  DUTY  ON  WIEE  BOPE  TJNEEASONABLE. 

New  Orleans,  December  7,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  at)d  Means  Committee^ 

Washinr/ton^  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir4  As  large  handlers  of  wire  rope  for  logging  purposes 
in  this  territory,  we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  duty  on  this 
class  of  wire. 

It  amounts  to  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  1  cent  per  pound,  which 
makes  the  duty  on  tne  rope  we  have  to  use  57^  per  cent.  We  consider 
this  absolutely  unreasonable,  but  believe  we  only  have  to  bring  this 
up  with  you  to  have  you  give  it  your  attention. 

The  sizes  of  rope  used  for  logging  purposes  here  are  as  follows: 
i  inch,  f  inch,  J  mch,  J  inch,  and  1  inch  diameter.  Rope  is  made 
generally  with  six  strands,  nineteen  wires  to  the  strand,  with  hemp 
center. 

Yours,  truly,  C.  T.  Patterson  Company  (LiMrrEo), 

C.  T.  Patit.rson. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  J.   BAILEY,   BEPRESENTING  THE  BBOBER^ 
ICK  &  BASCOM  WIRE  ROPE  COMPANY,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Wednesday,  November  25,  1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  have  to  make  my  usual  inquiry. 

Mr.  Bailey-  I  do  not  ge<^  quite  as  much  as  you  do,lkfr.  Griggs.  Are 
you  going  to  ask  how  much  I  am  making? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Not  how  much;  but  are  you  making  any  monej^? 

Jfr.  Bailey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  making  anything? 

Mr.  Bailey.  Only  a  meager  salary. 

The  Chairman.  The  manufacturers  do  not  seem  to  be  making  any 
money,  and  the  importers  are  not  making  any  money. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  true,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  universally  "  busted." 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  am  here  on  very  brief  notice,  representing  the 
Broderick  &  Bascom  Wire  Rope  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.  They  are  manufacturers  of  wire  rope  and  strands. 
They  are  not  drawers  of  wire,  but  wire  is  their  principal  raw  material. 
Upon  brief  notice  I  have  prepared  a  brief,  setting  forth  why,  in  our 
opinion,  the  duty  on  raw  material,  which  is  wire,  should  be  reduced. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  you  are  all  right. 

Mr.  Bailey.  At  this  late  hour  in  the  evening  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  take  up  any  further  time  of  the  committee,  but  I 
will  content  myself  with  asking  for  due  consideration  for  our  brief, 
which  no  doubt  it  will  receive.  I  therefore  simply  wish  to  file  the 
brief. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  let  the  brief  be  filed. 

(Mr.  Bailey's  brief  is  as  follows:) 

NOVEMBEB  25,   lOOS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  Washington,  D,  C:  . 
In  re  revision  of  Dingley  tariff.  Schedule  C,  parngraph  137,  we  respectfully 
represent  to  your  honorable  committee  that  the  present  duty  on  round  iron 
or  steel  wire  is  entirely  out  of  proiwrtion  to  the  duty  imposed  on  certain  ninnu^ 
factures  thereof,  more  particularly  with  the  duty  on  wire  rope  and  strand, 
as  will  appear  more  certain  from  the  following  figures,  quoted  from  govern- 
ment reports  of  "  Imports  entered  for  consumption,  year  ending  June  30,  UK)?," 
and  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  IOCS,  to  wit: 


1907. 

1908. 

Quantities. 

Duty  on— 

Quantities. 

Approximate 
duty  on— 

Wire. 

Rope. 

Wire. 

Rope. 

Wire. 

Rope. 

Wire. 

Rope. 

Pounds. 
16, 061,420 

Pound ti     ,  Per  rent. 
971,622          41.90 

1 

Per  rent. 
65.60 

Pound  n. 
15,537,042 

Ponndn. 
900,747 

Per  cent.   Per  cent. 
41  I          60 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  duty  on  wire  rope  Is  made  as  above  by 
adding  together  the  duty  on  the  wire  and  1  cent  per  pound  additional  duty  on 
the  rope,  and  when  the  duty  on  the  wire  Is  deducted  from  the  above  **  Duty  on 
rope  *•  It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  protection  afforded  is  only  approximately 
as  follows: 


Avemge  prole<'tion  on  wire 

Average  net  protection  on  rope. 


1907. 


Per  rent. 
41.90 
15 


1908. 


Percent, 
41 
14 


In  order  to  equalize  to  some  extent  this  vast  difference  between  the  duty  on 
our  raw  material  (wire)  and  the  duty  on  wire  rope,  we  respectfully  submit 
that  Schedule  C,  paragraph  137,  should  be  ameuded  and  revised  so  as  to  read 
as  follows,  to  wit: 

"137.  Kound  Iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  No.  13  wire  gauge,  slx- 
tentlis  of  1  cent  per  pound:  smaller  than  No.  13  and  not  smaller  than  No.  16 
wire  gauge,  eight-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  smaller  than  No.  16  wire  gauge, 
1  cent  per  i)ound :  Provided,  That  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  more  than  6  cents 
per  pound  shall  pay  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Iron  or  steel  or  other  wire  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  In  this  act.  Including  such  as  Is  commonly  known  as  hat  wire 
or  bonnet  wire,  crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire, 
and  watch  wire,  whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steels,  and 
dress  steels,  and  sheet  steel  In  strips,  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  Inch 
thick  or  thinner,  any  of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cot- 
ton, silk,  metal,  or  other  material,  valued  at  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  articles  manufactured  from  Iron,  steel, 
brass,  or  copper  wire  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  wire  used 
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In  the  manufacture  of  such  articles,  and  iu  addition  thereto  li  cents  per  i)ouud. 
except  thnt  wire  roi)e  and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
which  would  be  imposed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  and 
In  addition  thereto  1  cent  per  pound;  and  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated  with 
zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal  no  additional  duty  shall  be  imposed  in  addition  to 
the  rate  imposed  on  the  wire  from  which  It  is  made." 

As  reasons  for  the  foregoing  changes,  wo  submit  the  following  facts,  viz: 

Wire  is  the  principal  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  wire 
rope. 

We  are  not  manufacturers  of  wire,  but  are  manufacturers  of  wire  rope  ex- 
clusively, which  is  an  Independent  industry  of  Itself,  and  approxinintely  40  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  of  all  wire  rope  made  in  this  country  is  made  by  factories 
that  do  not  manufacture  wire. 

At  the  present  time  we  Import  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  amount 
of  rope  wire  brought  into  the  United  States,  as  shown  by  the  United  States 
government  statistics. 

The  rope  wire  required  by  us  for  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  steel  win? 
ropes  is  necessarily  drawn  from  rods  of  Swedish  ore  stock  not  produced  in  the 
United  States,  and  must  therefore  be  imported  from  abroad. 

It  Is  generally  admitted  that  wire  can  be  drawn  in  this  country  as  cbenply  as 
anywhere.  The  ordinary  grades  are  not  imported  into  the  United  States  at  all, 
and  the  higher  grades  could  be  successfully  drawn  here  from  Imi)orted  rods  of 
Swedish  ore  stoclc ;  still,  as  Independent  wire-rope  manufacturers,  we  ou^ht  not 
to  be  compelled  to  buy  this  high-grade  wire  from  American  mills,  who  manu- 
facture wire  rope  as  well  as  wire,  and  are  therefore  competitors  of  ours. 

Furthermore,  the  schedule  of  prices  of  various  sizes,  as  published  by  the 
American  mills,  shows  no  such  variance  In  prices  as  Is  shown  by  the  present 
tariff"  for  various  sizes,  and  the  present  tariff  Is  therefore,  impliedly  at  least, 
too  high  to  meet  any  requirements  for  protection  to  the  wire  industry  In  this 
country.  Furthermore,  If  any  further  protection  is  demanded  for  wire,  wc 
believe  that  the  present  duty  on  wire  rods  could  be  eliminated  altogether,  as  It 
is  admitted  by  most  manufacturers  of  wire  that  no  duty  Is  needed  on  the  rods. 

Wire-manufacturing  industry  being  among  the  most  prosperous  of  any  in- 
dustry In  the  United  States,  we  are  quite  sure  that  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
protective  tariff  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  all  justice  and  fairness. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Hope  Co., 
John  J.  Broderick,  Prt'sident. 


H.  T.  BAILEY,  FOR  THE  BRODERICK  &  BASCOMB  ROPE  CO.,  ST. 
LOUIS,  FILES  SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  WIRE. 

St.  IjOuis,  Mo.,  Janvnry  IS,  1909, 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman,  Committee  07i  Ways  arid  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  Referring  to  your  communication  of  December  31. 
1908,  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Payne,  clerk,  and  ours  of  December  29,  1908,  be? 
to  stat€  that,  since  filing  our  original  brief  for  revision  of  Schedule 
C,  Dingley  tariff,  re  steel  and  iron  wire,  beg  to  state  that  we  have 
endeavored  to  secure  reliable  information  concerning  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  wire  abroad  as  compared  with  cost  in  this  country;  we 
have  found  this  no  easy  task  so  far  as  figures  for  this  country  are  con- 
cerned, but  we  are  pleased  to  submit  herewith  letters  from  a?rtain 
prominent  wire  manufacturers  of  England,  from  which  we  deduct 
the  following  facts,  to  wit: 
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Wages  in  England  are  based  upon  piecework,  but  will  average  per 
week  of  fifty-four  hours  approximately  as  follows: 


English. 


Wlredrawers.drawlni?  iron  or  mile  steel  wire  (which  is  ordinary  "market 
wire."  of  which  little  or  none  is  imported  into  the  United  States) 

Wire  drawers,  drawing  hard>teel  wire  (such  as  is  imported  for  wire  rope). 

Laborers,  who  have  to  prepnre  the  wire  for  the  skilled  mechanics,  i.  e., 
cleaners,  an nealers,  men  who  attend  patenting  furnaces,  etc 


Shitlinoif. 
40  to  oO 
66  to  65 

20  to  30 


American. 


f9.fi0  to  112.00 
13.20  to  14.60 

4.80   to    7.20 


The  wages  paid  for  similar  services  in  the  United  States  is  doubt- 
less considerably  more  than  stated  above,  but  to  compensate  for  this 
difference  in  wages  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  England  one  man 
attends  to  but  one  thick-wire  block;  in  the  United  States  one  man 
attends  to  at  least  four,  and  often  six,  thick-wire  blocks,  while  for  the 
finer  sizes,  say  No.  24  to  No.  36,  there  is  still  a  greater  difference,  and 
for  thase  sizes  in  England  one  man  attends  to  ten  to  fifteen  blocks; 
in  the  United  States  one  man  (w^th  help  of  a  boy)  attends  to  thirty 
to  fifty  blocks. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  appear  that  while  the  individual  earn- 
ings of  the  American  workman  is  gi*eater  than  that  of  the  English 
workman,  still  the  cost  per  hundredweight  in  wages  to  the  American 
-^manufacturer  is  much  less  than  the  cost  per  hunared weight  in  wages 
to  the  English  manufacturer,  because  of  the  greater  amount  of  work 
turned  out  by  the  American  workman,  due  to  the  greater  number  of 
machines  attended  to  by  the  American. 

Very  goo<l  raw  material  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the  United 
States  for  the  manufacture  of  mild  steel  wire,  and  our  American  mills 
are  enabled  to  sell  wire  at  a  leas  price  than  it  can  be  produced  for 
abroad,  as  will  appear  from  the  inclosed  letter  from  Frederick  Smith 
&  Co.,  in  which  it  is  set  forth  that  in  busj  times  they  have  them- 
selves been  compelled  to  place  orders  in  this  country,  and  have  had 
the  wire  laid  down  at  their  factory  in  England  by  American  mills 
at  a  lower  price  than  they  could  produce  it  for  themselves. 

But  the  English  system  of  having  one  man  attend  to  but  one  block, 
rigidly  enforced  bv  the  English  labor  unions,  doubtless  insures  greater 
care  and  exactitude  in  drawing  the  higher-^ade  steel  wire,  which  is 
essential  for  the  manufacture  of  strictly  high-grade  wire  rope,  and 
for  this  reason  the  English  drawn  wire  is  nreferable  for  the  very 
high-grade  wire  ropes  for  use  where  many  lives  are  often  at  stake 
and  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  roj>e. 

Still,  with  the  duty  on  rods  abolished,  our  American  mills  can 
doubtless  produce  this  high-grade  wire  at  a  lower  cost  than  it  can 
be  produced  for  in  England;  but  the  English  and  Swedish  stock  is 
recognized  as  far  superior  to  anything  produced  in  this  country  as 
basic  stock  for  this  very  high-grade  steel  wire,  and  for  this,  reason  we 
believe  that  free  rods  is  essential  to  enable  our  American  mills  to 
compete  successfullv  with  foreign  mills  on  this  high-grade  wire. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  schedule  of  wages  in  England, 
we  quote  from  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Andrew  Ratlibone,  a  promi- 
nent manufacturer  of  wire  and  wire-drawing^  machinery,  of  War- 
rington, England,  the  following  cost  of  labor  in  England: 
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Annealing,  cleaning,  patenting,  pointing,  and  drawing  the  foUoxcing  sizes  of 
wire  ffxmi  No.  5  gauge  rod  {not  including  cost  of  rod),  per  ton  of  2^40 
pounds. 


No.  8.  \V.  O. 


10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19- 
10. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Soft. 

d. 

Amerlean. 

Mild. 

Amerlran. 

Hard  Steel. 

Anerlema. 

£    «. 

£     8. 

(i. 

£     9. 

d. 

0    1] 

8 

'98.R4 

2      7 

1 

$11.46 

2    10 

10 

•  1S.M 

0    Ift 

6 

8.77 

2    11 

3 

12.47 

2    15 

6 

ll.:i9 

0    u\ 

10 

4.0» 

2    12 

2 

12.69 

3      1 

6 

14. tM 

1    1 

0 

5.10 

2    14 

2 

18.18 

3      4 

0 

15.57 

1     19 

11 

9.70 

8      5 

4 

15.89 

3    IS 

8 

17. 7« 

2      3 

9 

10.64 

3      8 

8 

16.71 

3    16 

9 

1H.67 

2      4 

7 

10.84 

3    16 

2 

18.58 

4      5 

6 

«0.»1 

2      7 

3 

11.411 

4      2 

0 

19.95 

4    12 

7 

Hi.  69 

2     12 

8 

12.81 

4      5 

4 

20.76 

4    16 

9 

S3.M 

3      2 

0 

15.08 

6      2 

7 

£9.88 

6    17 

/ 

83.48 

a   12 

R 

17.67 

6    10 

6 

81.75 

8      2 

2 

«».4« 

.'^    u 

•J 

28.23 

8      0 

10 

89.18 

10      1 

4 

4S.09 

a     19 

(> 

:*tt.07 

11      4 

8 

54.66 

12      8 

8 

60.&0 

(i    12 

0 

;:2.ii 

13      3 

0 

63.99 

14    13 

0 

71. S9 

7    19 

2 

88.72 

16      6 

4 

74.54 

17      2 

4 

8S.«0 

9    11 

8 

46.58 

19      6 

4 

94.00 

22      2 

4 

107.6S 

11     14 

0 

56.94 

23      6 

4 

118.47 

26      6 

4 

128.07 

The  plain  roman  figures  are  English  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
and  the  figures  in  black  a>re  the  translations  in  American  dollars  and 
cents. 

The  above  cost  does  not  include  common  labor,  general  and  inci- 
dental expenses,  which  vary  somewhat  according  to  management  and 
system  practiced  by  various  manufacturers,  and  will  necessarily  be 
less  in  a  large  plant  than  in  a  small  one;  but  these  figures  were  com- 
piled by  a  manufacturer  (above  named)  of  long  ex^>erience  in  wire 
drawing  and  are  doubtless  as  nearly  correct  as  possible. 

We  feel  sure  that  by  comparing  above  figures  with  the  cost  for 
labor  in  drawing  wire  in  this  country  (which  can  be  doubtless  ob- 
tained from  American  manufacturei*s  appearing  before  your  com- 
mittee) you  will  be  enabled  to  arrive  at  an  equitable  schedule  of 
dijjies  for  high-grade  steel  wire,  which  is  really  the  only  kind  of 
wire  imported  into  the  United  States  at  present,  foreigii  mills  being 
unable  to  compete  with  our  American  mills  on  the  ordinary  market 
wire  referred  to  above  as  soft  and  mild  wire,  as  stated  in  a  preceding 
paragraph. 

With  the  duty  on  rods  eliminated  we  are  certain  that  foreign 
manufacturers  can  not  compete  with  American  mills  on  the  high- 
grade  hard  wire,  but  we  do  not  advocate  the  entire  abolition  of  all 
duty  on  wire  for  all  that.  We  believe  in  the  principle  of  protection, 
but  we  believe  that  a  revision  of  present  duties  on  an  eauitable  basis 
can  be  arranged  bv  a  reduction  of,  say,  50  per  cent  oi  the  present 
duty  on  wire,  whirh  will  still  leave  ample  protection  to  American 
labor  and  capital.  Our  only  desire  is  to  assist  the  committee  in  arriv- 
ing at  what  is,  in  their  opinion,  a  fair  schedule  of  duties  on  steel  wire 
and  on  wLi'e  rope. 

Re  wire  rope, — The  manufacture  of  wire  rope  is  an  industry  com- 
plete in  itself.  There  are  about  eleven  or  twelve  factories  \n  the 
United  State.s  manufacturing  wire  rope,  and  of  this  number  approxi- 
mately one-third  manufacture  their  own  wire,  which  is  our  raw  mate- 
rial, while  the  remaining  two-thirds  who  operate  wire-rope  factories 
exclusively  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  American  wire  mills  for  cer- 
tain grades  of  wire,  and  at  the  same  tune  meet  the  competition  of 
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these  wire  mills  in  marketing  their  product — wire  rope;  but  a  certain 
amount  of  our  raw  material — wire — must  be  imported  at  present  in 
order  to  secure  the  high  grades  made  of  Swedish  stock,  which  is  not 
produced  in  this  country ;  and  the  present  high  duty  on  this  steel  wire 
enables  the  American  manufacturer  to  keep  up  his  price  of  hard-steel 
wire,  such  as  plow  steel,  to  an  abnormally  high  figure. 

In  England  there  are  approximately  fifty  wire-rope  factories,  of 
which  number  only  about  eight  draw  their  own  wire ;  and  in  Europe 
there  are  altogether  about  one  hundred  rope  factories,  of  which  num- 
ber only  about  twenty  draw  their  own  wire,  which  seems  to  verify 
our  assertion  that  this  is  an  independent  industry  in  itself. 

Competition  is  so  keen  in  Europe  on  wire  rope  that  a  great  many 
factories  employ  only  the  cheapest  labor,  depending  much  upon  the 
machines  to  do  the  work,  and  using  ordinary  laborers — boys,  and  in 
many  cases  strong  girls  to  attend  the  machines.  The  European  man- 
ufacturer of  wire  rope  will  employ  a  good  foreman  at  a  salary  of  40s. 
to  50s.  ($9.(]0  to  $12)  per  week,  and  one  or  two  under  men  at  30s.  to 
40s.  ($7.20  to  $9.00)  per  week,  and  the  majority  of  other  men  will 
receive  about  20s.  ($4.80)  per  week,  while  the  boys  and  girls  receive 
considerably  less. 

Therefore,  the  bulk  of  the  labor  in  a  wire-rope  factory  in  Europe 
will  receive  approximately  $4.80  per  week,  and  only  a  very  few  men 
are  employed  at  higher  wages. 

In  the  United  States  only  skilled  labor  is  employed  to  operate 
wire-rope  machines;  no  youths  under  16  years  of  age  "and  absolutely 
no  girls  are  employed.  The  scale  of  wages  paid  m  wire-rope  fac- 
tories in  this  country  are  approximately  as  follows:  For  skilled  men, 
operating  wire-rope  machmes,  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  day;  for  boys, 
used  in  spooling  wire,  etc.,  from  $8  to  $10  per  week;  for  foremen, 
from  $80  to  $100  per  month;  for  common  day  laborers,  $1.75  to  $2 
per  day. 

The  present  duty  on  wire  rope  is  1  cent  per  pound  in  addition  to 
the  duty  on  the  wire  from  which  it  is  made ;  while  the  minimum  duty 
on  wire  is  IJ  cents  per  pound,  and  the  maximum  2  cents  per  pound, 
or  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Therefore,  for  a  wire  rope  imported, 
which  is  made  of  wire  taking  the  minimum  duty,  the  tariff  is  IJ  cents 
per  pound  on  the  wire,  plus  1  cent  for  the  rope,  making  2^  cents  per 
pound. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  boys  and  girls  are  now  employed  to  make 
wire  rope  in  Europe,  we  maintain  that  the  above  conditions  should 
be  reversed  to  some  extent;  and  that,  with  the  duty  reduced  on  wire 
(which  is  the  raw  material),  there  should  be  a  slight  advance  in  the 
duty  on  wire  rope  (which  is  the  finished  product  of  wire). 

We  believe  that  a  duty  of  1^  cents  per  pound  on  wire  rope  will  be 
amply  sufficient  to  protect  the  industry  m  this  country  against  the 
competition  of  cheap  labor  abroad. 

We  recommend  to  your  honorable  committee,  therefore,  that  the 
duty  on  wire  rope  be  1^  cents  per  pound,  or  not  less  than  IJ  cents 
per  pound,  which  is  now  the  duty  on  all  other  manufactures  of  wire. 

Kespectfiilly  submitted. 

H.  J.  Bailey, 
For  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  C!o. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Caledonia  Works, 
Halifax^  England^  November  83,  1908. 
Messrs.  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  have  just  received  your  letter  of  November  11,  ask- 
ing us  for  some  information  that  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  when 
you  appear  before  the  tariff  revision  committee  on  all  classes  of 
wire,  and  at  the  same  time  you  do  not  object  to  a  reduction  on  fin- 
ished ropes,  but  you  want  the  reduction  on  the  ropes  to  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  duty  on  the  wire. 

Now,  as  far  as  wire  manufacturing  is  concerned  there  is  no  necessity 
for  any  duty  whatever  in  order  to  protect  the  American  wire  manu- 
facturer; because  wire,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  produced  at  a  less 
price  than  it  is  produced  in  this  country,  because  of  the  entirely  dif- 
ferent system  or  working  prevailing  in  the  States.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  in  England  one  man  minds  one  thick-wire  drawing  block, 
but  in  the  States  one  man  minds  at  least  four,  and  sometimes  six, 
thick-wire  blocks;  and  in  the  finer  sizes,  that  is,  say.  No.  24  to  36, 
there  is  still  a  great  difference.  In  England  one  man  attends  to  ten  to 
fifteen  blocks,  but  in  the  States  one  man,  with  the  assistance  of  a  bK)y, 
runs  thirty  to  fifty  blocks. 

The  individual  earnings  of  American  workmen  may  be  greater 
than  the  individual  earning  of  our  men,  but  the  cost  per  hundred- 
weight in  wages  to  the  American  manufacturer  is  much  less  than  the 
cost  per  hundredweight  in  wages  to  the  English  manufacturer,  be- 
cause of  the  ^eater  quantity  turned  out  by  the  American  workman, 
because  he  minds  a  larger  number  of  machines.  We  do  not  pay  our 
wire-drawers  by  time,  but  by  piece,  but  we  give  you  the  wages  that  can 
be  earned  in  a  week  of  fifty-four  hours:  Drawing  iron  or  mild  steel 
wire,  40s.  to  50s.  ($9.60  to  $12)  per  week;  drawing  hard  steel,  55s.  to 
65s.  ($13.20  to  $14.60)  per  week. 

These  are  the  wages  of  skilled  workmen.  But  of  course  we  employ 
a  large  number  of  laborers  who  have  to  prepare  the  wire  for  the 
skilled  men,  i.  e.,  cleaners,  annealers,  men  who  tend  to  patenting  fur- 
naces, etc.,  and  the  average  wages  of  these  men,  according  to  their 
various  duties,  runs  from  20s.  to  30s.  ($4.80  to  $7.20).  Of  course  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  wages  are  not  the  only  expense  in  connec- 
tion with  the  production  of  wire;  of  course  there  is  the  power  re- 
quired, which  is  considerable,  and  then  you  must  remember  the  ca«5t 
of  patenting  is  very  heavy  because  of  the  great  amount  of  coal  con- 
sumed ;  then  there  is  the  enormous  quantity  of  acid,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  things  have  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  wire.  For  the 
ordinary  laborers  the  Americans  will  pay  more  than  we  do,  but  we 
think  they  work  longer  hours,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  hustling 
in  America  than  there  is  with  us;  therefore,  although  the  weekly 
wage  of  your  laborers  may  be  more  than  the  weekly  wages  of  our 
laborers,  we  are  under  the  impression  that  the  difference  is  not  so 
great  as  it  appears,  because  we  believe  a  larger  amount  of  work  will 
be  turned  out  by  your  men  than  by  ours  in  the  same  number  of  hours. 

Now  we  are  under  the  impression  that  if  the  entire  duty  was  taken 
off  mild  steel  or  iron  wire  the  English  manufacturers  would  really 
have  no  chance  of  doing  a  large  business  in  your  country,  because 

u  have  very  good  raw  material,  well  suited  for  mild  steel,  and  your 
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manufacturers  are  so  well  installed  that  they  can  sell  wire  if  they 
like  at  less  than  it  can  be  produced  in  this  country;  in  fact,  we  our- 
selves in  busy  times  have  often  bought  from  the  States  annealed 
No.  14  mild  steel,  delivered  at  our  works  in  Halifax,  at  a  less  price 
than  we  could  produce  it,  which  we  contend  is  a  proof  in  itself  that 
American  manufacturers  of  this  class  of  wire  need  no  protection 
whatever.  But  with  respect  to  high-grade  steel  wire  such  as  you 
obtain  from  us,  this  is  a  material  that  requires  greater  care  in  draw- 
ing, greater  exactitude  in  size;  and  our  system  of  one  man  to  one 
block  no  doubt  gives  the  workmen  a  better  chance  of  producing  a 
finer-finished  wire  than  can  be  produced  by  a  man  who  has  to  tend 
a  large  number  of  machines.  We  fully  recognize  the  fact  that  this 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  able  to  supply  this  high-grade  steel 
to  vour  country;  but  the  most  important  reason  is  that  the  English 
an^  Swedish  steels  are  far  better  for  the  production  of  high-grade 
wires  than  any  steel  that  can  be  produced  in  America ;  but  we  sup- 
pose that  in  the  revision  of  the  duty  there  will  be  very  little  or  no 
tariff  on  English  and  Swedish  steels,  and  therefore  in  a  short  time 
American  wire  manufacturers  would  be  able  to  buy  foreign  raw 
material  and  successfully  compete  with  their  English  competitors 
in  high-class  wire. 

Also,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  living,  rent,  and  clothing  are 
a  great  deal  cheaper  in  this  country  than  in  America ;  in  fact,  work- 
men with  £2  a  week  can  support  themselves  and  family  better  than 
Americans  can  with  £3  per  week,  and  we  may  say  in  this  town  very 
good  workmen's  houses  can  be  obtained,  self-contained  houses  with 
two  living  rooms  and  a  wash  kitchen  on  the  ground  floor  and  two 
'  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom,  all  in  one  house,  well  built  of  stone,  at  6s. 
to  7s.  per  week — that  is  to  say,  at  1^  to  If  dollars  per  week,  all  clear  of 
rates.  We  do  not  suppose  that  such  a  house  can  be  obtained  in  St. 
Louis  at  anything  like  that  price.  Of  course  there  are  still  cheaper 
houses,  with  one  living  room  and  wash  kitchen  and  two  bedrooms,  at 
4s.  per  week,  but  the  6s.  a  week  house  is  a  good  modern  house. 

Tsow,  with  respect  to  galvanized  wire,  you  are  quite  right  in  your 
statement  that  a  large  quantity  of  American  spelter  is  sent  from  the 
States  to  this  country,  and  it  is  used  for  many  purposes  for  galvaniz- 
ing wire;  but  we  wish  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  straightforward, 
and  therefore  tell  you  that  we  ourselves  have  not  used  very  much 
American  spelter,  because  we  find  the  continental  brands  of  spelter 
to  be  of  superior  quality  and  better  suited  for  our  special  work;  but 
Ajnerican  spelter  is  largely  used  for  many  other  purposes,  and  when 
spelter  is  produced  in  America  and  can  be  sold  in  foreign  countries 
at  the  present  time  it  does  really  seem  unfair  that  when  spelter  re- 
turns to  America,  forming  a  cover  on  wire  and  other  goods,  that  it 
should  have  to  pay  a  duty  to  enter  into  the  country  from  which  it 
originally  came. 

]Now,  with  respect  to  rope  making.  As  you  are  aware,  we  are  not 
rope  makers,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  obtain  any  really  reliable 
information  for  you  for  your  guidance.  But  we  ao  know  that  in 
rope  making  very  little  slcill  is  required ;  the  machines  do  the  work, 
and  they  simply  want  an  intelligent  laborer  to  tend  to  them.  A  large 
rope-making  firm  will  employ  a  good  foreman,  pay  him  40s.  to  50s» 
per  week,  and  one  or  two  undermen  at  about  30s.  to  40s.  per  week, 
out  the  great  bulk  of  the  other  men  will  only  get  about  20s.  per  week. 
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In  the  north  of  England  it  is  a  very  usual  custom  for  big  girls  to 
mind  stranding  machines,  but  where  g^rls  are  not  employed  boys  are 
generally  used  for  the  stranding  machines  and  only  men  employed 
on  the  important  machines  that  lay  up  the  big  ropes.  Altogether  the 
cost  of  wages  in  a  rope  mill  is  very  much  less  than  the  cost  of  wages 
in  a  wire  mill.  The  rope  makers  of  this  country  have  got  their  works 
so  arranged  that  the  cost  of  production  is  really  verv  small,  because, 
as  you  will  readily  understand,  the  bulk  of  the  labor  is  of  a  very 
cheap  class,  and  therefore  you  would  be  quite  right  in  stating  that  the 
bulk  of  the  labor  in  a  rope-making  establishment  is  about  203.  per 
week  and  that  only  a  few  skilled  men  are  required  at  a  higher  rate. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  you  require  we  shall  be  pleased 
to  try  and  obtain  it  for  you  either  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  wire 
manufacturing  or  to  the  cost  of  rope  making. 
We  are,  yours,  truly, 

Frederick  Smith  &  Co.. 

\\  Ire  Manufacturers^  Liviited. 

Geo.  H.  Smith,  Director, 


Exhibit  B. 

Cleckheaton,  November  SS^  1908, 
Messrs.  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company, 
805-^09  North  Main  street,  St.  Lovis,  U.S.A. 
Dear  Sirs  :  We  have  yours  of  the  9th.    We  note  the  contents  and 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the  information  you  re- 
quire, as  follows:   For  patent  steel  wire  we  pay  lOd.  (20  cents)  per 
hour;  for  plow  steel  wire.  Is.  (24  cents)  per  hour;  for  iron  wire,  S^d. 
(17  cents)  per  hour. 

These  are  the  rates  of  wages  for  day  work,  but  it  is  practically  uni- 
versal to  pay  piece  rates,  when  the  wire-drawer  comes  out  quite  2d. 
to  6d.  per  hour  more  than  above  rates.  This  is  our  experience,  and 
our  competitors  convey  the  impression  that  their  men  are  similar. 
For  example,  men  put  on  piecework  drawing  patent  wire  can  earn  Is. 
per  hour — equal  to  56s.  per  week — while  on  plow  wires,  such  as  we 
supply  to  you,  they  can  earn  Is.  5d.  per  hour — equal  to  70  to  80  shill- 
ings per  week.  We  understand  that  rope  makers  make  from  5^d.  to 
8]d.  per  hour,  according  to  the  class  of  work.  You  are  quite  correct 
in  assuming  that  we  use  zinc  spelter  for  galvanizing.  We  hope  you 
will  be  successful  in  your  appeal  and  that  an  increased  business  in 
galvanized  wires  will  be  the  result,  and  also  bright. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

E.  &  A.  Smith  &  Co.  (Limited), 

Wire  Manufacturers, 

Exhibit  C. 

Doncaster,  November  2^,  1908. 
The  Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Company, 

St.  Loifis^  U.  S.  America. 
Dear  Sirs:  We  are  duly  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  inst., 
and  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  supply  you  with  the  information  as 
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follows:  For  patent  steel  wire,  lOd.  per  hour;  for  plow  steel  wire, 
Is.  per  hour;  and  for  iron  wire.  8^d.  per  hour. 

The  above  are  the  rates  of  wages  for  daywork,  but  it  is  practically 
universal  to  pay  piece  rates,  in  which  case  the  wire  drawer  earns 
quite  2d.  to  6d.  per  hour  more.  This  is  our  exi)erience,  and  our 
competitors  convey  the  impression  that  their  men  are  similar. 

For  example,  men  put  on  piecework  drawing  patent  wire  can  earn 
Is.  per  hour,  which  is  equal  to  5Gs.  per  week,  whilst  on  plow  wire 
they  can  earn  Is.  5d.  per  hour,  equal  to  70s.  or  80s.  per  week. 

We  understand  that  rope  makers  pay  from  5id.  to  S^d.  per  hour, 
according  to  the  class  of  work. 

You  are  quite  right  in  assuming  that  we  use  zinc  spelter  for  gal- 
vanizing. 

We  hope  you  will  be  successful  in  your  appeal,  and  that  an  in- 
creased business  in  galvanized  and  bright  wire  will  be  the  result. 
Yours,  faithtiillv, 

f .  S,,  . 
For  The  Don  caster  Wire  CJompany  (Limited). 


Exhibit  D. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor, 
Washington^  Decemher  8^  1908. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Bailey, 

1228  Alton  street^  Alton,  III, 
Dear  Sir  :  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  this  department 
has  notified  me  of  your  desire  for  information  as  to  the  comparative 
cost  of  producing  steel  wire  in  this  country  and  England  for  various 
sizes  per  ton. 

I  regret  to  inform  you,  however,  that  this  bureau  has  no  data  cover- 
ing this  subject  and  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  comply  with  your 
request. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yours. 

G.  W.  W.  IIaugh, 
Acting  Commissioner  Bureau  of  Labor , 

Departinent  of  Commerce  and  Lah:tr. 
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[Paragraph  137.] 

JTTLIUS  BRECKWOLDT  &  CO.,  OF  DOLGEVILLE,  N.  Y.,  ASK  A 
EEDUCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  STEEL  MUSIC  WIKE. 

DoLGEViLLEj  N.  Y.,  Dccemhcr  15,  ll^JS, 
Hon.  James  S.  Sherman,  M.  C, 

Washington,  D.  C, 
My  Dear  Sir:  As  you  are  undoubtedly  aware,  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  importation  of  the  Rudolf  Giese  steel  music  wire,  manu" 
factured  at  Westig,  Germany,  for  the  past  ten  years. 

I  do  not  know  what  measures  will  be  taken  by  Congress  on  the 
tariff  question,  but  generally  speaking  it  looks  as  if  there  would  be  a 
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revision.  The  American  Steel  trust  has  cut  a  great  inroad  in  the  busi- 
ness and  are  doing  their  utmost  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market.  As 
you  will  see  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  letter,  they  are  selling  spring 
wire  at  22  cents  per  pound,  and  it  costs  us  28  cents  to  import  this 
wire.  You  are  aware  that  I  am  a  strong  protectionist,  out  and  out, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  have  justice  done  all  around,  and 
believe  that  the  tariff  on  cast  music  wire  and  spring  wire  should  be 
reduced.  The  manufacturers  in  this  country  can  never  produce  wire 
of  such  high  standard  as  that  produced  by  foreigners,  as  it  requires 
the  best  Swedish  steel  to  make  it.  Our  manufacturers  are,  so  to  say, 
imitators,  and  it  will  be  a  great  many  years  to  come  before  they  have 
the  results  achieved  by  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Furthermore,  the  extent  of  the  piano  business,  as  well  as  other  lines 
of  manufacturing  whore  these  wires  are  used  in  this  country,  is  so 
large  and  there  is  so  much  capital  invested  that  it  means  a  great  help 
to  them  if  they  can  get  the  right  wire  at  the  right  price.  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  these  industries  if  they  were  forced  to  take  inferior 
goods,  which  would  be  largely  the  case  should  the  American  Steel 
Company  drive  us  out  of  the  market.  You  can  judge  from  the  letter 
which  our  agent  sends  us  that  they  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  cut  into  the  market.  Even  if  they  are  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful in  so  doing,  they  compel  us  to  cut  the  price,  and  if  this  state 
of  affairs  continues  they  will  discourage  us. 

Knowing  that  you  have  our  interests  at  heart,  I  wish,  if  there  is 
cause  for  it,  that  you  would  look  after  this  matter  for  us  and  see  if 
you  can  get  the  duty  reduced.  At  present  we  are  paying  45  per 
cent,  which  is  altogether  too  much  protection  for  the  conaoine;  30 
per  cent  would  give  us  a  fighting  chance  to  keep  them  off.  Three  or 
lOur  years  ago  tneir  influence  went  so  far  that  we  had  to  add  market 
value  to  our  invoices,  notwithstanding  the  proof  of  the  consul  agent 
in  Europe  that  we  entered  our  goods  at  the  true  market  value. 

Any  further  information  required  regarding  this  matter  will  be 
gladly  furnished.  However,  the  facts  above  given  are  the  true  state 
of  affairs  as  .they  exist  to-day,  and  we  think  you  will  agree  with  us 
that  we  are  entitled  to  a  redress. 

Always  to  your  service,  I  am, 

l^ours,  very  truly,  Julius  Breckwoldt. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  December  12,  J908, 
Mr.  RrnoLF  Oiese, 

DoJgcvillc,  N,  Y, 

Dkar  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  order  No.  2541  from  the  Davis  Sewing 
Macliiue  Company.    Kindly  give  tliis  your  prompt  attention. 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  tlie  7tli,  have  not  answered  this  sooner  owing  to  the 
fact  that  I  can  not  get  anything  definite  from  Mr.  Gorman,  the  purchasing  agent 
of  the  Davis  Sewing  Machine  Company.  As  I  advised  you  before,  they  have 
been  fooling  around  with  some  domestic  wire  and  have  sent  back  some  650 
pounds.  He  told  me  this  morning  that  of  course  the  mill  asked  privilege  to 
replace  this,  and  if  they  replace  wire  which  is  satisfactory,  which  I  doubt,  they 
will  keep  on  sending  them  the  business,  as  their  price  Is  22  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Gorman  stated  that  in  his  own  mind  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  con- 
tinue to  send  us  the  business,  as  he  felt  sure  they  would  be  unable  to  send  wire 
that  would  be  satisfactory,  but  would  not  guarantee  to-  take  out  any  stock  that 
you  might  order  for  Ihem.  Under  the  existing  circumstances  do  not  know  what 
to  advise. 

Very  truly,  yours.  Carl  Jjot. 
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[Paragraph  137.] 

VABIOTJS   AMERICAN   MAITUFACTTJEERS   OF   WIEE   STRAIITERS 
ASK  FOR  AN  INCREASE  OF  THE  DUTY. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  November  20, 1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton,  D,  0. 

Gentlemen:  The  National  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Hamblin 
&  Russell  Manufacturing  Company,  and  the  Parker  Wire  Goods 
Company,  all  of  Worcester,  Mass..  and  the  Woods  Sherwood  Com- 
pany, or  Lowell,  Mass.,  respectfully  represent  that  the  importation 
mto  the  United  States  of  wire  strainers,  illustrations  of  which  are 
inclosed,  marked  "Exhibit  A,''  has  wrought  and  is  working  great 
injury  to  your  petitioners,  by  reason  of  the  low  cost  of  the  goods  in 
Germany  and  the  inadequate  tariff  protection  as  they  are  now 
imported  into  this  country. 

Your  petitioners  estimate  that  there  are  nearly  one-half  million 
dollars  in  value  of  these  goods  imported  annually  into  the  United 
States,  and  this  importation  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  the  manu- 
facture of  the  goods  in  this  country  has  fallen  off  50  per  cent  during 
the  past  year,  and  unless  this  importation  can  be  made  unprofitable 
by  means  of  tariff  legislation  the  foreign  goods  will  shortly  haye 
replaced  the  goods  of  American  manufacture. 

The  line  or  goods  in  question  has  been  manufactured  for  many 
years  in  this  country,  giymg  employment  to  a  large  number  of  oper- 
atives, both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  your  petitioners  deplore  a 
condition  which  will  deprive  these  operatives  from  employment,  and 
for  this  additional  reason  relief  is  asked. 

The  present  rate  of  duty  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorum,  plus  a  specific 
duty  or  If  cents,  plus  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound. 

Aa  these  goods  are  very  light  in  weight,  this  specinc  duty  adds  but 
very  little  to  the  importation  cost  of  the  goods. 

To  afford  the  American  manufacturer  any  protection  whatever,  the 
rate  of  duty  should  not  be  less  than  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a 
specific  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound,  and  to  afford  adequate  protection 
tne  specific  duty  should  be  as  much  as  25  cents  per  pound. 

For  comparison,  the  prices  which  some  of  the  imported  goods  cost 
in  Germany,  also  what  they  cost  laid  down  in  American  ports,  are 
quoted  below.  In  addition  to  the  above  are  given  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices  at  which  American  goods  of  the  same  sizes  and  quaUties  can 
be  quoted,  and  even  at  these  prices  the  goods  do  not  pay  the  per- 
centage of  profit  which  the  investment  should  warrant. 

TTie  sizes  quoted  are  those  marked  '^X''  on  the  illustrated  sheet 
(Exhibit  A).  Other  sizes  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  to  impprta- 
tion  cost  and  possible  selling  price. 
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Number. 

Diamo-      Weight      Cost  Jn 
ter.        per  gross.  Germany. 

i         1         1 

IX)WC5t 

Imported   |>os8ible 
cost.         selling 
1    price. 

FresKit 
sellinf 
prtoe. 

0 

1 

1    Inches.  1  Pound t. 

24                 S          $1.54 

1             3                  12            \.l% 

1 

12  31  1        |a75 
2.  46  1          4. 75 
3  (G            5. 50 
3. 63            7. 00 

I18» 

CSS 

a27 

2 

3 

!             3J                l.')  '          1.94 

4    !             22            2.30 

1                   • 

In  view  of  the  above,  your  petitioners  would  respectfully  request 
that  the  duty  on  wire  strainers  be  made  as  above  indicated. 
TuE  National  Manufacturing  Company, 
F.  W.  Collier,  President 

The  IIamblin  &  Russell  Manufacturing  Company, 
W.  V.  Russell,  President, 
The  Parker  Wire  Goods  Company, 
A.  H.  Parker,  President, 
The  Woods  Sherwood  Company, 
I.  A.  Green,  Secretary, 


STATEMENT  OF  F.  W.  COLIIER,  OF  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  ASKING 
AN  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  WIRE  STRAINERS. 

Wednesday,  November  26^  1908, 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Collier.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  wire  goods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  money? 

Mr.  Collier.  In  a  small  way;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Collier.  Thank  you.  My  only  excuse  for  appearing  before 
you  and  occupying  any  of  your  time  upon  a  matter  that  must  seem 
of  small  importance  to  you  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  those  whom  I  represent. 

For  forty  years  there  has  existed  in  New  England  particularly, 
and  principally  in  or  near  Worcester,  Mass.,  an  industry  in  which 
are  manufactured  articles  known  as  wire  goods.  One  of  the  small 
New  England  industries,  insignificant  in  a  way,  and  yet  employing 
from  800  to  1,000  hands.  I  am  representing  the  National  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  which  I  am  president;  Hamilton  &  Russell 
Manufacturing:  Company;  Parker  W^ire  Goods  Company,  of  Woi^ces- 
ter;  and  the  Woods  Sherwood  Company,  of  Lowell. 

The  articles  manufactured  are  mostly  household  utensils.  About 
one-quarter  of  the  product  has  been  of  the  class  pf  goods  known  as 
wire  strainers.  They  are  of  almost  universal  use,  and  still,  possibly 
on  account  of  the  small  price  at  which  they  sell,  and  possibly  on 
account  of  lack  of  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  they 
have  attracted  no  attention  whatever  in  the  previous  tariff  schedules. 
They  are  simply  included  in  that  almost  infinite  classification  as 
goods  made  oi  wire  "  but  not  otherwise  specified,"  and  as  such  have 
taken  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  IJ  cents  per  pound  plus 
0.2  of  1  cent  per  pound.  We  are  asking  for  60  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
plus  2  cents  per  pound. 
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Now,  while  this  present  duty  has  proven  satisfactory  on  other  lines 
of  our  manufacture,  on  the  strainer  line  it  is  of  no  protection  what- 
ever, by  reason  of  the  low  cost  to  produce  abroad,  alffecting  the  ad 
valorem  and  the  light  weight  of  the  goods  themselves. 

They  are  made  of  wire  cloth  of  fine  mesh  and  very  fine  wire,  gen- 
erally No.  30,  and  bound  with  a  narrow  strip  of  tm  plate,  so  that 
they  weigh,  ready  for  the  market,  only  from  5  to  22  pounds  per  gross. 
On  most  of  the  other  lines  of  our  manufacture  the  selling  price  is 
from  6  to  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  specific  duty  amounts  to  some- 
thing, while  on  the  strainers^  which  are  so  light  and  on  which  labor  is 
the  principal  item,  the  selling  price  has  to  be  from  40  to  50  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  present  specific  duty  amounts  to  nothing  at  all. 
And,  of  course,  this  same  lightness  in  weight,  together  with  the  fact 
that  they  are  shipped  nested,  operates  to  keep  the  freight  rate  so 
small  that  it  is  not  a  factor. 

Now,  until  recently  the  normal  importation  has  not  been  harmful 
to  our  normal  production,  because  of  the  former  inferiority  of  the 
foreign  goods.  But  in  the  past  two  years  the  Germans  have  acquired 
tlie  necessary  skill  and  are  now  sending  over  goods  that  are  equally 
as  good  as  ours,  and  at  about  one-half  or  what  we  must  get,  and  actu- 
ally less  than  our  stock  and  labor.  Of  course,  this  has  increased 
their  business  at  our  expense,  and  I  would  like  to  say  right  here  that 
it  is  tliis  encroachment  that  we  are  objecting  to,  rather  than  to  what 
I  would  call  a  normal  importation. 

The  best  estimate  that  I  have  been  able  to  make  is  that  this  normal 
importation  has  been  about  equal  to  domestic  production,  confined, 
however,  to  a  very  few  houses,  as  will  later  appear.  And  now,  lest 
anyone  should  say  that  this  increased  importation  has  no  doubt  in- 
creased our  revenue,  I  must  point  out  that  it  has  not  increased  it 
nearly  as  much  as  the  higher  duty  asked  for  would  increase  it  on  a 
normal  importation,  for  we  ourselves  would  not  care  to  have  the  duty 
large  enough  to  prohibit  this  normal  importation  and  we  do  not  ask 
it.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  very  large  buyers,  if  they  could  make 
any  saving  at  all,  would  continue  to  import,  while  the  ordinary 
jobbing  trade  who  find  difficulty  in  ordering  in  importing  quantities 
would  naturally  come  back  to  us  from  convenience  even  at  a  little 
advance  over  the  importation  cost.  And  I  would  further  say  that  the 
advanced  duty  asked  for  would  not  be  borne  by  the  consuming  public, 
for  the  goods  are  sold  uniformly  at  either  5  or  10  cents,  mostly  10 
cents.  Under  the  normal  importation  the  principal  importers  are 
the  5  and  10  cent  syndicates,  who  could  not  make  a  different  price 
if  they  wanted  to,  but  who  are  the  only  ones  who  would  care  to  order 
in  importing  quantities,  unless  there  was  a  very  great  saving  to  be 
effort ed,  as  now. 

Now,  in  asking  for  this  increased  rate,  we  have  not  followed  the 

f)lan  of  asking  for  a  good  deal  more  than  we  expect  or  need,  in  the 
lope  that  when  the  "  scaling  down  "  comes  we  will  get  what  we  want; 
but  we  have  figured  it  out  as  best  we  can  so  that  the  industry  will  be 
put  back  on  the  basis  it  has  been  on  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and 
where  the  normal  importation  at  slightly  less  costs  then  would  yield 
us  a  profit  will  yield  to  the  Treasury  an  even  greater  revenue  than 
now.  And  we  Have  done  this  because  we  believe  that  "he  is  thrice 
armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just." 
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I  might  also  say  that  in  making  our  prices  we  try  to  make  them  on 
a  basis  of  20  per  cent  above  our  total  cost.  This  applies  to  our  entire 
line,  but  still  we  always  find  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  we  have  made 
only  one- fourth  of  that  percentage  on  our  total  sales,  from  which  I  be- 
lieve, we  are  now  selling  as  low  as  we  could  possibly  sell  at  a  profit- 
As  to  the  labor  side  of  the  question  I  would  say  that  there  are 
probably  about  200  hands  employed  in  this  branch  of  the  industry, 
all  more  or  less  skilled,  and  the  imminent  falling  off  of  the  business 
will  work  hardship  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rate  that  we 
propose  would  keep  them  emuloved  at  fair  wages.  It  would  easily 
increase  the  revenue,  and  would  Be  borne  entirely  by  a  few  large  im- 
porters, who  would  still  be  as  well  off  as  they  were  until  very  recently. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year? 

Mr.  Collier.  In  our  entire  business? 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year?     You  said  you 
were  making  5  per  cent  this  year. 

Mr.  Collier.  No;  I  said  that  every  year  for  the  last  ten  years  we 
had  averaged  about  5  per  cent  on  our  sales. 

Mr.  Griggs.  For  the  last  ten  j^ears? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  your  dividend? 

Mr.  Collier.  No,  sir ;  we  pay  a  dividend  on  our  capital  stock.     We 
pay  6  per  cent  dividends. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  after  paying  salaries? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  pay  a  6  per  cent  dividend  ? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  you  are  only  making  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Collier.  We  are  making  5  per  cent  on  our  sales,  but  we  pay 
the  dividend  on  the  capital  stock. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Oh,  I  see.     You  made  5  per  cent  on  your  sales? 

Mr.  Collier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  paid  the  salaries  of  the  officers  besides  that, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Collier.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  have  no  more  questions. 


BRIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  F.  W.  COLUEB,  WORCESTER,  MASS.,  RELA- 
TIVE  TO  INCREASE  OF  DUTY  ON  WIRE  STRAINERS. 

Committee  ox  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton^  Z>.  0. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Xov.  2o,  190S. 
Gentlemen:  The  following  manufacturers,  The  National  Manu- 
facturing Company,  The  Hamblin  &  Russell  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. The  Parker  Wire  Goods  Company,  all  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  and 
the  Woods- Sherwood  Company,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  desire  to  amend 
their  brief  submitted  on  November  20,  on  wire  strainers,  by  striking 
out  the  third  line  from  the  last  on  the  first  page  of  same  and  substitut- 
ing therefor  the  words,  '*  Duty  of  2  cents  per  pound,  plus  1\  cents  per 
!)ound,  plus  1^  of  1  per  cent  per  pound."  Also  by  striking  out  on  the 
aso  page  of  the  same  all  ot  the  tables  of  i>rices,  weights,  etc.,  and 
Bubstituting  therefor  as  follows: 
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Diameter. 


Weigbt 

per 
gro88. 


Cost  in      Imported  ^"I^!!*^^,  Our  total 


Germany. 


and 
labor. 


cost. 


Lowest 

po»«ible 

seliing 

price. 


Present 
selling 
price. 


2^  Inches  . 

3  inches  . . 
Siinces... 

4  laches  . . 


Pounds^ 
8 
12 
15 
22 


Cents. 
1.46 
1.47 
1.80 
2.06 


Cents. 
2.31 
2.46 
8.02 
3.63 


Cents. 
2.20 
2.80 
3.30 
4.45 


Cents. 
3.26 
4.25 
5.00 
6.70 


Cents. 
3.75 
4.75 
5.50 
7.00 


3.8» 
5.35 
6.32 
8.27 


Average al4.26 


Ml. 9  I 


6  20.1 


624.I  I 


637.00 


41.8 


•  Average  weight  per  gro88. 

^Average  prices  per  pound  of  finished  product. 

The  duty  asked  for  would  therefore  equal  11.9  cents  plus  60  per 
cent,  plus  20  cents  per  pound ;  or  19.05  cents  plus  20  cents ;  or  a  total 
of  39.05  cents  per  pound. 

This  slight  change  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  receipt  of  later 
information^  the  previous  statements  having  been  made  as  the  result 
of  information  given  at  the  custom-house  in  our  city,  but  on  going 
more  carefullv  over  the  schedule  itself,  we  desire  to  make  these 
changes  for  the  sake  of  accuracy,  although  they  do  not  materially 
affect  our  case  or  the  changes  that  we  desire  to  suggest  in  the  schedule. 

Labor  is  paid  $9  per  week  in  this  countrj;,  in  Germany  $1.50  per 
week.  As  our  raw  material  is  a  highly  finished  product,  this  pro- 
portion of  labor  costs  applies  on  aU  stock  and  labor  costs  above  orig- 
mal  stock  cost  of  about  4  cents  per  pound. 

Signed  (for  the  above  manufacturers). 

The  National  MANiTFAcrruRiNG  O)., 
F.  W.  Collier,  President. 
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[Paragraph  137.] 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  TWIN  WIRE  HEDDLES  THINK  THAT  A  DUTY 
OF  SIXTY  PER  CENT  SHOULD  BE  IMPOSED. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  i5,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  : 

First.  The  merchandise  or  product  involved  in  twin  wire  heddlcs 
(so  called). 

Second.  This  brief  is  submitted  in  behalf  of  F.  A.  Chase  & 
Co.,  of  Providence,  R.  L;  Gibbs  Loom,  Harness  and  Reed  Company, 
of  Clinton,  Mass.;  Howard  Brothers  Manufacturing  Company,  oi 
Worcester,  Mass.;  and  J.  H.  Williams  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 
These  persons  and  corporations  are  the  only  manufacturers  of  twin 
wire  heddles  in  the  United  States. 

Third.  These  persons  are  interested  in  paragraph  137,  Schedule  C 
(Metals  and  manufactures  of)  of  the  present  law. 

Fourth.  The  changed  or  amended  paragraph,  as  it  should  be 
written  into  the  new  law,  is  as  follows : 

137.  Round  Iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaUer  than  number  thirteen  wire  gauge» 
one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound;  smaller  than  number  thirteen  and  not 
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smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound; 
smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  guu^ro,  two  cents  ix»r  poimd :  Provuird,  That 
all  the  foregoing  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  pound  shall  pay  forty  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  Iron  or  steel  or  other  wire  not  specially  provided  for  in 
this  act,  Including  such  as  is  commonly  known  as  hat  wire,  or  bonnet  wire, 
crinoline  wire,  corset  wire,  needle  wire,  piano  wire,  clock  wire,  and  watch  wire, 
whether  flat  or  otherwise,  and  corset  clasps,  corset  steels  and  dress  steels,  and 
sheet  steel  In  strips,  twenty-five  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  thick  or  thinner,  and 
of  the  foregoing,  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk,  metal,  or 
other  material,  valued  at  more  than  four  cents  per  pound,  forty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  articles  manufactured  from  Iron,  steel,  brass,  or 
copper  wire  shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  Imposed  upon  the  wire  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles,  and  in  addition  thereto  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound,  except  that  wire  rope  and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of 
duty  which  would  be  Imposed  upon  any  wire  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof, 
and  In  addition  thereto,  one  cent  per  pound ;  and  on  iron  or  steel  wire  coated 
with  zinc,  tin,  or  any  other  metal,  two-tenths  of  one  cent  per  pound  In  addition 
to  the  i-ate  Imposed  on  the  wire  from  which  It  is  made:  And  provided  further. 
That  tcire  heddlcs  made  of  two  strands  of  wire  tinned  or  soldered  together  slidU 
pay  sixty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  proposed  change  in  the  paragraph  consists  of  the  addition  of 
the  italicized  clause. 

Fifth.  The  reason  why  the  proposed  change  should  be  made  will 
appear  from  a  consideration  oi  the  facts  hereinafter  set  forth. 

A.  The  twin-wire  heddles  are  made  of  two  strands  of  tempered- 
steel  wire,  tinned  or  soldered  together.  They  are  used  in  the  process 
of  weaving  textile  fabrics,  including  those  woven  of  cotton,  silk, 
worsted,  and  wool.  Approximately  100,000,000  heddles  of  this  style 
are  sold  in  this  country  annually.  This  style  of  heddle  originated 
in  Germany  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  on  that  account  is  com- 
monly called,  commercially,  "  German-style  "  heddle. 

B.  The  "American-style  "  heddle  (so  called)  was  in  general  use  in 
this  country  prior  to  1889  or  1890.  The  "American-style"  heddle 
is  made  of  strands  of  twisted  iron  wire. 

C.  Samples  of  heddles,  duly  marked,  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
committee,  and  leave  is  craved  to  refer  to  the  same  as  a  part  of  this 
brief. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  A,"  con- 
tains samples  of  the  old-style  American-pattern  heddles  made  of 
strands  of  iron  wire. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  B,"  con- 
tains samples  of  German-style  heddles  made  of  parallel  strands  of 
tempered-steel  wire  tinned  and  soldered  together,  as  put  up  for  sale. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  C,"  con- 
tains samples  of  German-style  heddles  strung  on  a  miniature  heddle 
frame  to  show  method  of  use. 

Package  marked  "  Brief  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.,  Exhibit  D,"  con- 
tains samples  of  German-style  heddles  with  the  strands  separated  to 
show  construction. 

D.  The  "  German-style  "  heddle  was  first  imported  into  this  coun- 
try in  approximately  1889.  The  use  of  this  style  of  heddle  has  been 
gradually  increasing  since  that  year,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
"  German-style  "  heddle  has  largely  supplanted  the  "American-style  " 
heddle. 

E.  The  manufacture  of  the  "  German-style "  heddle  was  com- 
menced in  this  country  in  1902,  and  in  1903  the  heddles  were  and 
since  have  been  produced  commercially  in  this  country. 
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F.  Prior  to  the  manufacture  of  the  "  German-style  "  heddle  in  the 
United  States,  this  style  of  heddle  was  sold  at  prices  much  higher 
than  those  which  now  obtain.  For  example,  a  10-inch,  No.  28 
heddle,  which  is  a  usual  size,  in  1903  was  sold  at  $1.50  per  thousand 
net  to  the  consumer.  At  the  present  time,  these  heddles  are  sold  by 
importers  at  a  price  as  low  as  $1  per  thousand. 

G.  The  German  manufacturers  have  manifested  and  still  manifest 
a  determined  purpose  to  reduce  prices  to  a  point  which  will  render 
competition  by  American  manufacturers  rumous  to  the  American. 
The  Germans  are  represented  in  America  practically  by  two  agents, 
one  located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  other  at  Leicester,  Mass.,  and 
through  these  two  agents  control  the  market  prices  of  the  imported 
heddles.  The  present  law  is  of  great  assistance  to  the  foreign  manu- 
facturer in  his  efforts  to  stifle  the  American  attempts  to  estaulish  and 
develop  this  new  industry. 

The  German  manufacturers  can,  and  it  i^  believed  do,  import  into 
this  country  the  heddles  manufactured  by  them  at  a  valuation  less 
than  the  prices  charged  by  them  at  home  for  heddles  of  the  same 
kind.  The  factors  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  twin- 
wire  heddles  are  labor,  raw  material,  and  return  on  invested  capital. 

1.  Labor  is  the  principal  factor.  The  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  foreign  heddle  is  furnished  by  girls  whose  weekly  wages  average 
from  $1.M  to  $2.16.  The  weekly  wnges  paid  in  this  country  for  like 
work  average  from  $6  to  $8,  or  practically  four  times  the  wages  paid 
in  the  foreign  country. 

2.  The  price  of  the  raw  material  is  established  by  the  present  tariff. 
The  only  raw  material  is  the  tinned  wire  of  which  the  heddles  are 
constructed  and  the  solder.  By  paragraph  137,  the  duty  on  the  wire 
is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  in  addition  two-tenths  of  1  cent  per 
pound  on  account  of  th«  tin  coating. 

Whether  the  American  manufacturer  uses  wire  of  foreign  or  do- 
mestic manufacture,  the  price  to  him  is  substantially  the  same.  It 
is  determined  by  the  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cert  per  pound.  Under  the  present  law,  the  duty  upon  the 
completed  heddles  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  wire  of  which  the 
heddle  is  composed,  two-tenths  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  for  the  tin 
coating,  and  in  addition  1^  cents  per  pound. 

The  difference  in  the  duty  upon  the  wire  and  upon  the  manufac- 
tured article  is  only  IJ  cents  a  pound.  This  is  an  average  difference 
of  3  cents  per  thousand  on  the  manufactured  article.  Assuming  an 
honest  valuation  of  the  wire  by  the  importer  of  heddles,  this  differ- 
ence is  too  little  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  pay  the 
American  rate  of  wages  and  produce  the  heddles  in  competition 
with  the  foreigner.  Much  less  can  he  successfully  engage  in  such 
competition  when  the  imported  heddles  are  regularly  and  persist- 
ently undervalued  by  importers.  It  is  the  question  constantly  pre- 
sented in  tariff  regulation,  Shall  the  wages  of  American  labor  be  pro- 
tected and  maintained? 

3.  The  return  on  the  capital  invested  under  the  present  tariff  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and  to  discuss  it  is  to  discuss  an  ab- 
straction. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  differential  between  the  duty  on  the  wire 
and  the  duty  on  the  heddle,  it  is  all  that  the  manufacturer  can  do  to 
61318— sci»:d  c— 00 48 
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meet  the  requirements  of  American  wage-earners  and  the  market- 
demoralizing  prices  of  his  foreign  competitor.  The  manufacture  of 
the  twin-wire  heddle  has  required  the  mvestment  of  a  large  amount 
of  capital,  at  first  in  experimental  manufacture  and  afterwards  and 
now  m  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  plant  and  costly  machinery. 
Unless  there  shall  be  made  the  change  in  law  requested  in  this  brief, 
or  some  other  change  effectual  to  prevent  the  German  from  under- 
selling the  American  at  a  profit  to  the  German,  but  preventing  profit, 
and,  in  many  cases,  causing  positive  loss  to  the  American,  the  Ameri- 
can heddle  manufacturer  will  be  forced  to  close  his  factory  and 
leave  the  field  to  his  foreign  rival.  Results :  The  price  will  immedi- 
ately advance  to  the  old  rate  as  it  was  before  an  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  this  new  American  industry,  no  benefit  to  the  American 
consumer,  and  loss  to  and  hardship  upon  the  American  producer. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  A.  CiiASE  &  Co., 

GiBBS  Loom,  Harness  and  Reed  CJompany, 

Howard  Brothers  Manutacturing  Company, 

J.  H.  Williams  Company, 
By  Frederic  L.  Chase, 

(Of  the  firm  of  F.  A.  Chase  &  Co.) 


STEEL  WOOL  AND  STEEL  SHAVINGS. 

[Paragraph  137.] 

THE  AHEBICAN  STEEL-WOOL  HANnFACTTTBINO  COMPANY,  HEW 
YOBK  CITY,  ASKS  FOB  SPECIFIC  ENXTHEBATION  OF  STEEL 
WOOL  AND  STEEL  SHAVINOS. 

New  Yobk,  December  £,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sm:  Steel  wool  is  a  highly  manufactured  article  requiring  for  its 
manufacture  special  and  expensive  machinery  and  tools  and  skilled 
labor.  It  is  used  by  painters,  woodworkers,  etc.,  as  an  abrasive  for 
the  same  purposes  as  sandpaper,  emery  paper,  etc.  Steel  shavings 
are  the  coarser  grades. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  Board  of  United  States  Greneral  Appraisers 
found  that  it  should  be  classified  under  paragraph  135,  but  this 
decision  was  rendered  on  one-sided  testimony,  tne  importers  falsely 
testifying  that  it  was  only  a  by-product  and  no  witnesses  were 
called  to  controvert  this  evidence.  In  1904  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment directed  the  collection  of  duties  under  paragraph  193,  the 
Secretary  drawng  attention  to  the  existing  anomalous  condition, 
by  which  some  of  the  grades  of  this  article  paid  a  lower  duty  than  the 
wire  from  which  they  were  made.  The  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
again  found  it  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  135,  holding  tliat 
they  were  constrained  to  do  so  ''in  view  of  the  former  decision,  but 
if  it  had  been  a  new  case  they  would  have  found  for  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  new  evidence   (under  paragraph   193)  ;'*  a  minority 
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decision  accompanying  this  dissented,  not  approving  of  the  appli- 
cation of  stare  decisis,  and  claiming  that  the  board  shouKl  nave 
found  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  submitted  irrespective  of 
any  previous  decision.  The  circuit  court,  on  the  appeal  of  both 
the  Government  and  importer,  upheld  the  board,  also  in  view  of 
stare  decisis.  The  circuit  court  of  appeals  decided  against  the  board's 
decision,  as  well  as  against  the  Government's  contention,  claiming 
that  paragraph  137  covered  the  article.  It  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  decision  was  rendered  on  the  shipment  under  protest  only, 
as  it  had  been  conceded  that  the  goods  were  made  from.  wire.  It 
held  that  in  the  case  of  each  importation  the  collector  would,  of 
course,  assess  dutv  on  the  basis  oi  the  hi<]:hest  vahie  of  wire  which 
the  appearance  of  the  article  would  warrant,  and  that  if  the  value 
were  less,  or  the  gauge  larger,  it  would  be  for  the  importer  to  inform 
the  collector  of  those  facts  by  satisfactory  proofs. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  identity  of  the  article  from  which  steel 
wool  is  made  is  entirely  lost.  .  It  is  made  not  only  from  steel  wire, 
but  also  from  sheet  steel,  band,  and  plates  (see  various  patents),  so 
that  it  is  obvious  to  what  confusion  and  possible  fraud  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  collection  of  duties  imder  this  decision  would  lead. 

Irrespective  of  all  the  foregjoing,  there  is  iK)sitively  no  question  as 
to  the  mtent  of  the  tariff  having  been  that  just  such  articles  as  steel 
wool  should  come  imder  paragraph  193,  which  paragraph  is  really 
nullified  by  this  decision,  for  no  article  made  of  steel  is  a  more  highly 
manufactured  or  finished  article  than  steel  wool,  for  the  production 
of  which  is  required  expensive  and  special  machinery  and  tools  and  the 
greatest  skill,  labor  forming  the  greatest  part  of  its  cost.  This  view 
18  also  taken  by  the  Treasury  Department,  where  the  claim  that 
steel  wool  rightfully  belonged  imder  paragraph  193  has  always  been 
maintained. 

As  steel  wool  and  steel  shavings  are  now  recognized  staple  articles 
in  the  trade,  we  beg  to  request  that  the  same  oe  enumerated,  and 
to  guard  against  undervaluation,  as  has  been  practiced  for  years, 
the  government  having  made  some  confiscations  and  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers  raised  the  values  repeatedly  (at  one  time  over 
200  per  cent),  we  further  request  that  a  specific  duty  be  levied.  The 
wages  to  operators,  machinists,  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  tnis  article  in  Germany,  are  approximately  one-tbird  of 
those  paid  in  this  country,  and  labor  forms  the  principal  part  of  the 
cost  or  the  goods  (about  60  per  cent) ;  the  difference  m  rent,  power, 
and  other  expenses,  as  well  as  in  the  material  and  other  necessary 
articles,  is  also  considerable. 

The  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  between  Europe 
and  this  coxmtry  is  9  cents  on  the  coarsest  grade  and  24  cents  on  tne 
finest  grade  of  steel  wool  and  about  6  cents  on  steel  shavings.  The 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  of  No.  1  and  No.  2  is  about  11 
cents  per  pound,  and  as  the  sale  of  these  two  numbers  is  greater  than 
of  all  the  others  combined  (including  steel  shavings),  we  request  the 
assessment  of  duties  at  the  rate  of  11  cents  per  poimd  on  steel  wool 
and  steel  shavings. 

We  are  impelled  to  make  this  suggestion,  as  we  find  and  are  in- 
formed by  the  Government's  appraising  officer  and  scientist  that  it  is 
very  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  determine  the  actual  thickness  or 
width  of  the  threads  of  these  articles,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  reliably 
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and  draw  a  line  between  the  coarser  grade  of  steel  wool  and  the  finer 
of  steel  shavings.  To  guard  against  confusion  or  fraud,  it  will  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  Government  to  let  one  rate  apply  on  all.  The  con- 
sumption of  steel  shavings  in  this  country  is  very  small,  and  the  excess 
of  duty  which  would  be  collected  on  steel  shavings  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  benefit  which  the  importers  will  have  on  No.  0  and  No.  00 
steel  wool,  as  the  diflference  in  the  cost  of  production  on  the  former  is 
15  cents  and  on  the  latter  24  cents  per  pound. 

We  would  also  beg  to  suggest  that  in  enumerating  the  articles 
these  words  be  added,  *'or  called  by  any  other  name,"  and  that  the 
weiffht  of  the  wrapper  be  included  when  imported  in  pound  or  other 
packages. 

The  freight  charges  from  Europe  to  this  country  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration^  being  less  than  1  cent  per  pound.  To  Chicago 
(which  is  the  principal  market  for  steel  wool)  the  rate  from  New  York 
is  75  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  only  87i  cents  from  German  and  Swiss 
points. 

We  are  prepared  to  supply  your  committee  with  any  additional 
facts  you  may  require,  and  beg  to  add  that  the  price  of  the  goods  to  the 
consumer  or  even  the  dealer  would  not  be  affected  by  the  duty  pro- 
posed by  us.  Our  object  has  steadfastly  been  to  market  our  proauct 
with  as  close  a  margin  as  possible,  in  order  to  create  a  general  demand 
for  the  same  by  its  displacing  other  abrasives.  It  has  been  solely 
through  us  that  the  selling  price  has  been  lowered  to  the  present  fig- 
ures— the  importers  charging  vastly  higher  prices  until  forced  U) 
reduce  them. 

As  the  duty  proposed  by  us  merely  covers  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production,  competition  between  the  European  and  the  American 
manufacturers  will  continue  as  it  has  during  the  years  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  collecting  duty  under  paragraph  193,  in  accordance 
with  the  Treasury  Department's  rulin<r. 

Wliile  the  importers  have  always  been  eager  for  profit,  we  have 
documentary  evidence  to  show  that  their  principal  object  is  the  out- 
put, looking  upon  the  American  market  as  their  dumping  ground. 
For  this  reason  we  would  have  been  justified  in  asking  for  a  higher 
duty,  but  we  only  ask  for  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing the  goods,  which  is,  we  believe,  also  in  the  spirit  of  the  present 
and  coming  administration. 

We  would  add  that  we  can  prove  that  operators  whom  we  pay 
$7.50  to  $8  per  week  are  paid  $2.25  to  $2.50  in  Germany,  while 
machinists  are  paid  $6  to  $7  in  Germany,  against  $18  to  $30  \\-ith  us, 
and  the  wages  paid  these  people  are  about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  goods  and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  cost. 

In  closing  our  appeal  for  revision,  we  respectfully  represent  to 
your  committee  that  if  a  fair  and  just  duty  is  not  im])osed  on  these 
articles  and  the  paragraph  referring  to  it  be  not  cleared  from  possible 
misconstruction  by  tlie  appraising  ofJicers,  we  may  have  to  abandon 
our  industry,  discharge  our  help  (nearly  a  hundred  people),  and  throw 
our  machinery  into  the  scrap  pile,  losing  all  of  the  capital  invested 
and  naught  would  result  from  our  labors  of  thirteen  years  to  establish 
this  branch  of  American  manufacture. 
Yours,  very  respectfully^ 

American  Steel  Wool  Mfg.  Co., 
H.  Wolf,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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CARD  CLOTHING. 

[Paragraph  146.] 

VAfilOTTS  AMEEICAN  MANTJFACTUBEBS  OF  CABB  CLOTHINO  ASK 
FOB  AN  INCBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  THE  MANUFACTVBES  OB  A  BE- 
CBEASE  OF  DUTY  ON  BAW  MATEBIALS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  23^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  The  card-clothing  industry  is  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  an  article  that  does  not  enter  into  general  consumption.  The 
demand  for  it  is  consequently  limited.  But,  while  the  amount  of 
possible  production  is  comparatively,  small,  that  industry  requires  a 
relatively  large  amount  of  capital — probably  the  largest  amount  of 
capital  for  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  of  any  industry.  In  this 
country,  in  round  numbers,  $1,200,000  of  capital  is  employed  in  the 
annual  production  of  $1,200,000  worth  of  goods. 

The  manufacture  of  card  clothing  in  the  country  is  an  industry 
that  needs  increased  protection.  First,  because  it  pays  to  its  em- 
ployees wages  150  per  cent  higher  than  the  wages  paid  to  workmen 
of  the  same  class  in  foreign  countries.  The  American  manufacturer 
can  not,  therefore,  under  present  tariff  conditions  successfully  com- 
pete with  foreign  manufacturers  in  the  labor  market;  second,  be- 
cause, under  the  present  tariff,  in  most  cases,  the  duty  on  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  the  construction  of  card  clothing  is  greater  pro- 
portionately than  the  duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

Paragraph  146  provides  for  card  clothing  manufactured  from 
tempered  steel  wire,  45  cents  per  square  foot,  all  other  card  clothing 
20  cents  per  square  foot. 

The  two  articles  entering  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of  card  cloth- 
ing are  card  cloth  and  card  wire.  Card  cloth  consists  either  of  a 
certain  number  of  plies  of  cotton  and  linen,  a  certain  number  of  plies 
of  cotton,  linen,  and  rubber,  a  certain  number  of  plies  of  cotton, 
linen,  and  wool,  or  a  certain  number  of  plies  of  cotton,  linen,  wool, 
and  rubber. 

The  first  two  items  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  the  other  two  are  dutiable  at  44  cents  a  pound  and  50  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  if  valued  over  70  cents  a  pound,  44  cents  a  pound 
and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  is  equivalent  to  125  to  160  per 
cent  duty. 

The  wire  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  same  is 
round  (par.  137).  Any  other  45  per  cent,  and  if  tin  coated,  two- 
tenths  cent  per  pound   additional. 

Card  clothing  is  subject  to  a  specific  rate,  regardless  of  the  mate- 
rials entering  into  its  construction. 

In  1897  there  were  1,600  card-setting  machines  in  operation,  while 
in  1906  and  1907,  two  good  business  years,  there  were  only  1,039  such 
machines  in  operation.  Likewise  the  amount  of  American-made 
card  clothing  used  in  this  country  has  steadily  decreased,  while  the 
amount  of  imported  clothing  has  increased.  Statistics  show  that  the 
total  sales  of  card  clothing  for  the  year  ending  Jime  30,  1906,  were 
1,313,685  square  feet,  of  which  422,946  square  feet  were  imported,  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  were  r,399,054  square  feet,  of 
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which  464,716  square  feet  were  imported.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  one-third  of  the  total  amount  sold  in  this  country 
was  imported. 

This  does  not  include  the  card  clothing  that  has  been  imported 
with  carding  machinery  since  the  decision  rendered  by  the  general 
appraisers  December  12,  1906  (G.  A.  (5490,  T.  D.  27760),  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court,  district  of  Massachu- 
setts, December  31,  1907  (T.  D.  28688),  and  was  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Treasury  Department  February  3,  1908  (T.  D.  28732).  Since 
this  ruling  card  clothing  imported  with  carding  machinery  has  paid 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  193,  which  means 
that  this  card  clothing  only  pays  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  foot  on 
the  lowest-priced  card  clothmg  and  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  square  foot 
on  the  hignest-priced  card  clothing. 

We  claim  that  this  was  not  the  mtention  of  the  present  tariff  bill, 
as  it  gives  a  decided  advantage  to  the  importer  and  does  not  allow  the 
card-clothing  manufacturer  a  chance  to  compete  for  this  class  of 
work. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  gradual  increase  of  importations 
since  the  Dingley  tariff  law  was-  enacted : 

Year  ending  June  30 — 

•J03,502.01  square  feet  tempered  steel,  at  40  cents  per  square  foot 

1807 4,411.77  square  feet  others,  at  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

I  13,289.00  square  feet  tempered  steel,  at  40  cents  per  square  foot. 
iRft«        f  170.662.00  square  feet  tempered  steel,  at  45  cents  per  square  foot 

isu» ^    5,772.00  square  feet  others,  at  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

lona        /319,618.83  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

l«w ^    3,060.01  square  feet  others, 

lonA        /462,1 92.84  square  feet  tempered  steeL 

iwuu 1    5,031.48  square  feet  others. 

loni        /328,676.94  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

i»ui ^    8,305.00  square  feet  others. 

iOAo        / 207,723.74  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

lUUiS -j     3,524.61  square  feet  others. 

1QAQ        /410,307.26  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

iw<5 ^    7,105.33  square  feet  others. 

iQAd        /iH 0,987.67  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

1W4 ^     5.214.33  square  feet  others. 

innK        /408,320.67  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

lUUO j    4,732.67  square  feet  others. 

ionn        /413,244.82  square  feet  tempered  steel. 

iwu "^     9,702.00  square  feet  others. 

1QAT        /453,1 18.23  square  feet  tempered  steel. 
iwv( ^  11,598.17  square  feet  others. 

These  importations  were  a  large  increase  over  the  years  previous 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  law. 

Inasmuch  as  the  card-clothing  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
are  at  so  great  a  disadvantage  under  the  present  tariff  and  are  con- 
sequently gradually  losing  their  business  to  the  foreign  makers,  we 
would  respectfully  ask  that  the  rate  of  duty  assessed,  upon  card  cloth- 
ing be  as  follows : 

Per  square  foot 

Card  clothing  manufactured  from  round,  tempered,  steel  wire,  unless 
otherwise  provided  for  in  this  act ^.50 

Card  clothing  made  of  felt  face,  wool  face  of  a  rubber  face  cloth  con- 
taining wool .  55 

Card  clothing  manufactured  with  plated  wire,  brass  wire,  bronze  wire, 
double  convex  wire,  angular  wire,  sectoral  wire,  and  all  others  not  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  this  act ,65 

Card  clothing  mauufacture<Hof  round  Iron  wire —— _      .20 
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Unattached  card  clothing,  imported  with  machinery,  shall  be  classi- 
fied as  card  clothing  and  pay  the  rate  of  duty  specified  in  this  act. 

Or,  in  lieu  of  increasing  the  present  rates  on  the  manufactured 
product,  that  such  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  the 
materials  from  which  card  clothing  is  made  as  will  enable  the  do- 
mestic manufacturers  to  compete  successfully  with  their  foreign 
rivals. 

With  this  brief  we  deposit  samples,  with  tables  showing  compara- 
tive cost  price  of  card  clothing  made  in  England  and  the  XJnited 
States. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

By  George  L.  Hamilton, 

North  AndoveVj  Mass. 
For  Howard  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 

Worcester^  Mass. 
Bbckwith  Card  Co., 

Stafford  Springs  J  Conn. 
American  Card  Clothing  Co., 

Worcester^  Mass. 
Benjamin  Booth  &  Co., 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 
Amsterdam  Card  Clothing  Co., 

Amsterdam^  N.  Y. 
Leicester  Card  Clothing  Co., 

Leicester^  Mass. 
Methuen  Napper  Co., 

Methuen^  Mass. 
AsHWORTH  Brothers, 

Fall  River^  Mass. 
Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co., 

North  Andoverj  Mass. 

OEOBOE  L.  HAMILTON,  NOBTH  ANDOVEB,  MASS.,  FOB  AMEBICAN 
CABD-CLOTHINO  MANTTFACTTTBEBS,  SUBMITS  ADDITIONAL  IN- 
FOBMATION  BELATI7E  TO  COST  OF  MAKING. 

Washington,  D.  C,,  December  i,  1908. 
Committeb  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  0. 
Gentlemen  :  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  information : 
Comparative  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  card  clothing  set  with 
6-ply,  4-millimeter,  lelt-faced  cloth  and  No.  84  hardened  and  tem- 
pered steel  wire. 

England. 

1  square'foot  of  cloth $0.2858 

Add  one-fourth  margin .  0714 

— 90. 3572 

1  pound  of  wire .1«8S 

Manufacturing  expenses .  1600 

Cost  price  In  England .6960 

Duty .46 

Freight  and  charges .03 

.4800 

1.1760 
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United  States. 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0. 2858 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .4031 


.6889 

Add  one-fourth  margin .  1722 

I0.8CU 

1  pound  of  wire ,  1888 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  0805 


Manufacturing  expoises .  3500 


1.4804 

The  duty  on  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card 
clothing  is — 

For  card  cloth $0. 5080 

For  card  wire . -* .0805 


Total - .  5844 

The  rate  on  the  finished  article  is  $0.4500  per  square  foot 

Cost  of  materials, 

6-ply  4-milIimeter  felt  f^ce  cloth : 

CJost  in  England lOs.  6d.  per  sq.  yd. 

or $.  2858  per  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  1  sq.  ft 9.1  ounces 

CJost  of  1  lb .5025 


Duty  one  pound $.44000 

and  50%  ad  val .  25125 


$.69125  or  per  sq.  ft $.3031 

Fght.  &  charges .0100 


Duty,  fght,  &  charges.  $.  4081 
No.  34  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire: 

Cost  in  England  per  stone 98.3d. 

or $.  1888  per  lb. 

Duty  40%  ad  val $.0755 

Fght.  &  charges .  005 

Duty,  fght.,  &  charges.  $.  0805 

Comparative  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  card  clothing  set  with 
woolen  cloth  (1  linen,  1  cotton),  natural  rubber  face,  and  No.  32 
hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire : 

England, 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0. 2813 

Add  i  margin .0702 

$0. 3515 

1  pound  of  wire ,1463 

Manufacturing  expenses ^__      .  15(X) 


Ck)st  price  in  England .6478 

Duty $0.45 

Freight  and  charges ^ .  03 

.4800 

1.1278 
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United  states. 

1  square  foot  of  cloth |0. 2S13 

Du^,  freight,  and  charges .3242 

.6055 
Add  }  margin .  1514 

$0.7569 

1  pound  of  wire .1463 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .0635 

.2008 

Manufacturing  expenses .  3500 


1.3167 

The  duty  on  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card  cloth- 
ing is — 

For  card  cloth $0.4052 

For  card  wire .0635 


Total 4687 

The  rate  on  the  finished  article  is  $0.4500  per  square  foot. 

Cost  of  materials. 

Woolen  cloth  (1  linen,  1  cotton)  natural  rubber  face: 

Cost  in  England 10s.  4d.  per  sq.  yd. 

or $.  2813  per  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  1  sq.  ft 5.8  ounces. 

CJost  of  1  lb .  776 


Duty  one  pound $.  44 

and  56%  ad  val .  42G8 


|.  8668  or  per  sq.  ft |.  8142 

Freight  &  cha rges_»      .  UlUO 


Duty,  fght,  &  charges $.  3242 

No.  82  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire: 

Cost  in  England  per  stone  (12  lbs.) 7s.  2d. 

or $.  1463  per  lb. 

Duty  40%  ad  vnl $.0585 

Freight  &  charges .006 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges $.0636 

Comparative  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  card  clothing  set  with 
7-ply,  wool-faced  cloth  and  No.  22/26  double  convex  hardened  and 
tempered  steel  wire. 

England* 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0. 2950 

Add  i  margin .0736 

$0.3686 

IJ  pounds  of  wire,  at  $0.1548 .  2322 

Manufacturing  expenses .  ir»00 


Cost  price  in  England .  7508 

Duty 4500 

Freight  and  charges .  0300 

.4800 

1.2308 
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United  8tate$. 

1  Bqnare  foot  of  cloth $0. 2ftB0 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .4160 


.7110 
Add  }  marghi .1776 

$a8886 

1 J  pounds  of  wire i .  2822 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  1102 

.8424 

Manufacturing  expenses .3500 


1.5810 


The  duty  on  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card  cloth- 
ing is — 

For  card  cloth $0.6200 


The  rate-of  the  finished  artide  is  (per  square  foot)  $0.4500. 

Cost  of  materials, 

7-ply  wool-faced  cloth:  . 

Cost  In  England lOs.  lOd.  persq.yd. 

or - $.  2950  per  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  1  sq.  ft 9.4  ounces. 

Cost  of  1  lb $.  6021 


Duty  one  lb $.44 

and  60%  ad  val $.2510  or  per  sq.  ft $.4000 


Freight  &  charges •  01 

$.4160 


No.  22/26  double  convex  hardened  and  tempered  steel  wire: 
Cost  in  England  per  stone (12  lbs.) .     7s.  7d. 

or $.  1548  per  lb. 


Duty  45%  ad  val .  0696 

Freight  &  charges .  0050 


Duty,  freight  &  charges - $.  0746 

Comparative  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  brush  clothing  set  with 
woolen  cloth  (1  linen),  red  rubber  face  and  No.  28  brass  wire. 

England. 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0. 2926 

Add  i  margin .  07S4 

$0. 366(> 

1.8  pounds  of  wire  at  $0.2654. !4777 

Manufacturing  exi)en8es .  1600 


Ck)st  price  in  England .9937 

Duty * 20 

Freight  and  charges .03 

.2300 

1.225T 
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United  States. 

1  square  foot  of  cloth $0. 2926 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .3541 

.6467 
Add  i  mnrgln .1616 

$0.8088 

1.8  pounds  of  wire,  at  $0.2654 .4777 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .2002 

.  6779 

Manufacturing  expenses .  3500 

1.8362 

The  duty  on  the  materials  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card  cloth- 
ing is — 

For  card  cloth $0. 4426 

For  card  wire .2002 

Total .  6428 

The  rate  on  the  finished  article  is  $0.2000  per  square  fooU 

Goat  of  materiala. 

Woolen  cloth  (1  linen)  red  rubber  face: 

Cost  in  England lOs.  9d.  per  sq.  yd. 

or $.2926  per  sq.  ft. 

Weight  of  1  sq.  ft 7.2  ounces. 

Cost  of  1   lb - $.6502 

Duty  one  pound .44 

And  60  %  ad  val .3251 

.7651  or  persq.ft $.8441 

Freight  &  charges.    .  0100 

Duty,  freight  &  charges $.  3541 

No.  28  brass  wire: 

Cost  in  England,  per  lb Is.  Id. 

or $.  2654  per  lb. 

Duty  40%  ad  val $.1002 

Freight  &  charges .  0050 

Duty,  frght.,  &  charges.—  $.  1112 
Comparative  cost  price  of  1  square  foot  of  napper  clothing  set 
with  three-ply  vulcanized  rubber  face  and  No.  28/32  sectoral  phos- 
phor bronze  wire: 

England. 

One  square  foot  of  cloth $0.2244 

Add  one-fourth  margin .0560 

$0.2804 

One  pound  of  wire .4500 

Manufacturing  expenses .1500 

Cost  price  in  England .8804 

Duty 20 

Freight  and  charges .03 

.2300 

1.1104 
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United  States. 

One  square  foot  of  cloth $0.2244 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .1110 

.3354 
Add  one-fourth  margin .0S3S 

fO.  4192 

One  pound  of  wire .4500 

Duty,  freight,  and  charges .  2075 

.6575 

Manufacturing  expenses .3500 

1.4207 

The  duty  on  the  materials,  to  make  1  square  foot  of  this  card 
clothing  is: 

For  card  cloth $0.1387 

For  card  wire .2075 

Total •  3462 

The  rate  on  the  finished  article  is  $0.2000  per  square  foot 

Coat  of  materials. 

8-ply  vulcanized  rubber: 

Cost  in  England 8s.  3d.  per  sq.  yd. 

or $.  2244  per  sq.  ft. 

Duty  45%  ad  val. 

Per  sq.  ft $.  1010 

Freight  &  charges .  01 

Duty,  freight,  &  charges $.  1110 

No.  28/32  sectoral  phosphor  bronze  wire: 

Cost  In  England,  per  lb ]s.l0d. 

or $.  4500  per  lb. 

Duty  45% .2025 

Freight  &  charges .  0050 

Duty,  freight,  &  charges $.  2075 


EVAN  ABTHTJR  LEIGH,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ASKS  FOB  AB  VALOBEM 
DUTY  ANB  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  CABD  CLOTHINO. 

30  Congress  Street, 
BoHton,  Mass.^  Deeember  29^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
Gentlemen  :  In  reply  to  a  memorial  asking  for  an  increase  of  duty 
upon  card  clothing  signed  by  certain  American  manufacturers  of 
card  clothing  we  beg  to  submit  the  following: 

The  gentlemen  are  evidently  mistaken  when  they  assert  that  their 
industry  requires  "  probably  the  largest  amount  of  capital  for  the 
value  of  the  goods  produced  of  any  industry  in  this  country.  In 
round  numbers  $1,200,000  of  capital  is  employed  in  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  $1,200,000  worth  of  goods."  If  they  consult  the  memorial 
of  certain  American  manufacturers  of  textile  machinery  on  page 
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2711,  first  print  No.  21,  they  will  find  that  other  industries  require 
double  the  proportionate  amount  of  capital  that  theirs  does,  as  it 
appears  that  three  textile  machine  shops  employ,  in  round  numbers, 
$14,000,000  of  capital  in  the  annual  production  of  $7,000,000  worth 
of  goods. 

First.  Let  it  be  understood  that  if  card  clothing  were  not  specially 
provided  for  in  the  tariff  it  would  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  No. 
193  of  the  present  act  as  articles  or  wares  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal, 
at  45  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  card  clothing  made  of  round  iron  wire 
and  dutiable  at  20  cents  per  square  foot  is  not  imported  to  any  extent, 
that  feature  of  the  subject  may  be  eliminated,  and  we  shall  consider 
only  card  clothing  dutiable  at  45  per  cent  per  square  foot,  which  is 
the  rate  paid  on  all  imported  clothing,  except  such  as  comes  in  as  a 
part  of  the  carding  machine  and  pays,  under  the  decisions  of  the 
courts,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Since  1883  rates  of  duty  on  imported  card  clothing  have  been  as 
follows,  to  wit : 

1897.  146-card  clothing  manufactured  from  tempered  steel  wire, 
45  cents  per  square  foot;  all  other,  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

1894.  132-card  clothing  manufactured  from  tempered  steel  wire, 
45  cents  per  square  foot;  all  other,  20  cents  per  square  foot. 

1890.  159-card  clothing,  manufactured  from  tempered  steel  wire, 
50  cents  per  square  foot;  all  other,  25  cents  per  square  foot. 

1<S83.  411-card  clothing,  25  cents  per  square  foot;  when  manufac- 
tured from  tempered  steel  wire,  45  cents  per  square  foot, 
showing  that  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  card  clothing  has  been 
subjected  to  a  duty  higher  than  that  upon  other  articles  or  wares 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  of  metal.  That  such  rates  are  ex- 
cessive is  well  known  to  all  persons  familiar  with  textile  industries, 
and  yet,  after  all  these  years  of  excessive  protection,  according  to 
their  own  statements,  fully  33^  per  cent  of  all  the  card  clothing  used 
in  American  mills  is  imported  from  England.  It  is  this  excassive 
protection  that  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturers  of  card 
clothing,  though  still  using  their  antiquated  methods  and  machinery, 
to  combine  together  and  maintain  their  prices  just  enough  below  the 
prices  at  which  foreign  clothing  can  be  sold  here  so  as  to  force  an 
inferior  product  upon  the  American  mills  in  oil  cases  where  quality 
is  not  or  first  importance.  Under  the  present  rates  the  American 
manufacturers  unciersell  the  importers  in  all  instances,  and  are  con- 
tinually accepting  orders  at  a  large  percentage  under  importers' 
prices,  and  importers  themselves,  in  a  case  where  the  American  article 
would  answer,  have  bought  card  clothing  from  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  i>etition  now  before  you  asking  for  an  increase  in  duty,  at  more 
than  10  per  cent  below  the  cost  of  importing  the  same — allowing  for 
no  profit  whatever  to  the  importer. 

If,  with  45  per  cent  per  square  foot  duty,  the  American  manufac- 
turers can  secure  two-thirds  of  the  entire  card-clothing  business  in 
the  Tnited  States,  would  it  be  wise  to  increase  the  rate  of  duty  and 
thereby  cut  off  the  importation  of  such  merchandise,  in  this  way 
reducing  the  Government's  revenue  and,  at  the  same  time,  forcing 
the  American  mill  owners  to  a  further  use  of  an  inferior  article? 

That  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  card  clothing  is  excessive  we 
propose  to  show  from  the  American  manufacturers'  own  statement. 
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On  page  2040,  first  print,  No.  17,  in  their  remarks  about  the  de- 
cisions of  the  courts,  tliey  say :  "  Since  this  ruling,  card  clothing 
imported  with  carding  machinery  has  paid  an  ad  valorem  rate  of 
duty  of  45  per  cent  under  paragraph  193,  which  means  that  this  card 
clothing  only  pays  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  square  foot  on  the  lowest- 
priced  card  clothing  and  a  duty  of  36  cents  per  square  foot  on  the 
highest-priced  card  clothing.'^ 

If  this  is  true,  then  each  1  cent  per  square  foot  means  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  45  i)er  cent,  or  1^^^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  45  cents  per  square 
foot  equals  45  times  1^^  per  cent,  or  81  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  the 
lowest-i)riced  clothing,  while  each  1  cent  per  square  foot  means  one 
thirty-sixth  of  45  per  cent,  or  1:^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  45  cents  per 
square  foot  equals  45  times  IJ  per  cent,  or  56J  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  the  highest-priced  clothing.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being 
protected  to  the  extent  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  as  other  manufac- 
turers of  "  articles  or  wares  m  whole  or  in  part  of  metal "  are,  the 
manufacturers  of  card  clothing  are  enjoying  protection,  under  the 
present  tariff,  to  the  extent  of  from  56J  per  cent  on  the  highest  priced 
to  81  per  cent  on  the  lowest-priced  clothing. 

Applying  these  simple  calculations  to  the  rates  (55  cents  per  square 
foot )  demanded  in  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff,  we  find  that  this 
infant  industry  is  asking  for  protection  to  the  extent  of  from  68f 
per  cent  on  the  highest-priced  to  99  per  cent  on  the  lowest-priced 
clothing. 

We  note  that  other  domestic  interests  before  your  committee  have 
appealed  to  the  promises  made  in  the  Republican  platform  and  in 
the  speeches  of  the  President-elect,  that  in  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
there  shall  be  levied  "  such  duties  as  will  equal  the  difference  between 
the  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reason- 
able profit  to  American  industries,"  but  that  the  American  manufac- 
turers of  card  clothing  make  no  such  appeal. 

We  can  not  account  for  this  unless  it  be  upon  the  theory  that  "  fig- 
ures talk "'  and  that  a  rate  of  99  per  cent  speaks  for  itself. 

There  is  no  need  of  an  extra  paragraph  or  provision  for  card  cloth- 
ing imported  with  carding  machines,  as  the  question  of  duty  upon 
such  clothing  is  of  no  importance  whatever  to  the  American  manu- 
facturer. English  carding  machines  are  invariably  sold  complete, 
which  means  that  card  clothing  for  the  machine  is  included  in  the 
price,  and  in  no  case  and  under  no  circumstances  would  the  machines 
be  imported  without  the  clothing,  consequently  the  amount  or  rate  of 
duty  paid  can  in  no  way  interest  the  American  card-clothing  manu- 
facturer, while  the  difference  between  45  per  cent  per  square  foot  and 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  what  card  clothing  is  imported  into  this 
country  with  carding  machines  is  so  little  that  it  is  of  no  practical 
importance  to  the  Government  and  can  be  ignored  without  any 
appreciable  harm  to  the  country's  revenue.  We  can  state  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  since  the  decisions  referred  to  on  page 
2040  the  total  value  of  card  clothing  imported  into  this  country  with 
carding  machines  has  amounted  to  less,  and  considerablv  less,  than 
$5,000. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  present  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  the 
carding  machines  themselves  is  practically  prohibitive,  so  that  the 
foreign  manufacturer  is  almost  entirely  excluded  from  this  market 
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and  the  importations  of  such  machines  reduced  to  an  insignificant 
item. 

We  beg  further  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  manu- 
facture of  card  clothing  involves,  proportionately,  less  manual  labor 
than  almost  any  known  manufacturing  industry  in  the  world,  and 
that  the  duty  on  card  clothing  only  protects  a  very  small  number  of 
laboring  people,  probably  200  to  300  persons  in  the  whole  United 
States,  and,  m  order  to  do  this,  the  American  cotton  spinners  have 
to  pay  duties  so  enormous  that  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  provide  a 
very  handsome  pension  for  every  working  man,  woman,  or  child  in 
the  card-clothing  trade  in  the  United  States.  At  all  events,  the 
number  of  working  people  to  be  affected  is  too  small  to  warrant  an 
increase  in  protection,  which  is  already  absurdly  excessive,  and 
which,  to  benefit  them  at  all,  must  either  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  cotton  manufacturers  or  else  at  the  expense  of  the  Govern- 
ment's revenue. 

For  the  reasons  above  set  out  we  ask,  in  good  faith,  that  in  the 
new  tariff  the  duty  on  card  clothing  be  made  the  same  rate  ad  valo- 
rem that  is  imposed  upon  other  articles  or  wares  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  metal. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

SeARLE  &  PiLLSBURY. 

(For  Evan  Arthur  Leigh,  Importer  of  Card  Clothing.) 
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[Paragraph  147.] 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTEB  WOOD,  OF  400  CHESTNUT  STBEET,  PHILA- 
DEUHIA,  PA.,  KELATIVE  TO  CAST-IEON  PIPE. 

Tuesday,  December  15, 1908. 

(The  witness  ivas  duly  affirmed  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  manufacturers  of  cast-iron  pipe. 
The  total  business  of  the  country  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  milhon 
tons.  Our  product  is  about  15  per  cent  of  that  amount.  The  trust  in 
our  business  has  a  product  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  amount. 
The  duty  on  cast-iron  pipe  is  $8.96  a  ton,  which  is  about  $5  above  the 
duty  on  pig  iron.  It  is  essential  to  state  it  this  way  to  compare  it 
with  piff  iron,  the  duty  of  which  is  on  the  gross  ton.  Pig  iron  is 
essentially  the  largest  factor  in  our  manufacture,  and  whatever  you 
put  the  pig-iron  duty  at  will  be  the  basis  really  for  estimating  the 
duty  on  cast-iron  pipe.  If  you  reduce  pig  iron  a  dollar,  that,  of 
course,  takes  a  dollar  off  the  duty  on  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  pipe  would  a  ton  of  pig  iron  make? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  only  about  3  to  5  per  cent  waste.  The  waste 
is  a  negligible  quantity  in  a  broad  discussion,  but  when  we  come  down 
to  our  drawbacks  we  are  allowed  5  per  cent  waste.  If  there  is  $2  to 
come  off  pig  iron,  the  cast-iron  pipe  man  can  stand  $2  additional. 
The  duty  on  pipe  being  $5  above  pig  iron,  or  $D,  nearly,  is  a  duty 
larger  than  tne  market  really  demands,  and  to  that  extent  is  too 
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high;  and  to  that  extent  also  it  is  detrimental  to  the  comfortable 
growth  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  labor  cost  of  pipe? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  labor  cost  in  the  foundry  runs  from  about  $5  to 
$5.60  per  ton,  according  to  the  character  and  weight  of  the  individual 
pieces  of  pipe.  The  material  cost,  such  as  coal  and  other  materials 
which  go  into  the  manufacture,  will  run  from  $2.50  to  $3.  The  over- 
head charges  of  the  manufactory  will  amount  to  about  $1.25 — that  is, 
maintenance  and  sinking  fund  and  various  items — and  selling  expense 
will  be  about  another  doUa'r,  making  a  total  cost,  roughly,  of  about 
$10  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  The  cost  of  converting  pig  iron  into  pipe  is  about 
$10  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  can  roughly  put  it  at  $10  a  ton. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  pig  iron  is  worth,  say,  $14  to  make  it, 
and  the  pipe  would  cost  $24  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  short  way  of  getting  at  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  labor  cost  in  Great  Britain  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  To  answer  that  question  accuratelv  would  require  a 
loiowledge  of  their  figures.  We  take  it,  from  what  we  hear  of  the 
general  trade  abroad,  that  their  costs  abroad  are,  as  near  as  may  be, 
$2  less  than  ours. 

The  Chairman.  The  total  cost  of  converting  pig  iron  into  pipe  is 
$2  less  than  yours  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Approximately.  We  take  that  from  what  we  see  of 
the  quotations  as  bid  for  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  correspond  with  your  experience  in  run- 
ning in  competition  with  the  imported  pipe,  or  is  there  any  imported  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  practically  no  pipe  imported  because  the  duty 
is  excessive.  There  has  been  some  imported  in  the  last  year.  We 
imported  some  into  California  ourselves  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  was  more  last  year,  1907,  than  ever  before, 
according  to  the  statistics. 

Mr.  Wood.  Roughly,  I  should  say  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  One  million  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  four  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  is  that,  Mr.  Dalzell? 

Mr.  Dai^ell.  About  1.3  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  roughly  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  said  generally  by  all  concerns  that  manufac- 
ture things  that  there  Avere  lighter  imports  in  1907  than  any  other 
year. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  prices  here  were  high,  higher  than  they  really 
ou/iht  to  have  been,  and  the  importations  were  possible. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  cost  of  converting  pig  iron  into  pipe, 
the  difference  in  the  cost  between  this  country  and  abroad  is  about  $2 
per  ton  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  put  it  in  excess  of  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  it  if  you  would  give  the  committee 
the  items  of  cost — the  cost  of  the  pig  iron,  the  coke,  and  the  other  ma- 
terials they  may  use;  and  the  labor  cost  per  ton  of  converting  the  pig 
iron  into  pipe. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  I  have  given  that  to  you  with  pretty  thorough 
minuteness,  Mr.  Chairman,  excepting  that  you  might  divide  your 
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supplies,  which  I  put  down  at  $2.50  to  $3 — half  between  coal  and  half 
miscellaneous  supplies,  like  wood  and  tar  and  pitch  and  sand,  and  a 
large  number  of  little  things  that  every  manufacturer  has  to  use.  I 
have  given  you  the  labor,  the  coal,  the  miscellaneous  supplies,  the 
overhead  charges,  and  the  selling  price  all  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  us  the  cost  of  your  general  force 
in  the  office  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  that  in  saying  a  dollar  a  ton  for  selling  charges. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  given  us  everything  excepting  the  cost 
of  the  few  incidentals. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  not  got  them  in  my  head. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  cover  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  About  $1.25  to  $1.50  ought  to  cover  the  supplies,  and 
about  $1.25  to  $1.50  ought  to  cover  the  coal. 

The  Chairman.  With  a  differential  of  $5  is  it  your  idea  that  the 
business  could  then  stand  and  still  be  on  a  protected  basis? 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  business  would  be  thoroughly  protected,  sir,  if 
we  had  a  duty  of  $3  above  that  of  pig  iron. 

The  Chairman.  And  only  $2  dinerence  in  labor.  Suppose  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  supplies 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  this  point  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  compu- 
tation of  $2  which  you  are  alluding  to  means  at  the  factory  in 
America.  Now,  the  factory  in  America  must  have  a  certain  market 
in  order  to  run,  and  the  freight  from  Glasgow  or  Middlesboro  to 
Boston  or  to  Charleston  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  Philadelphia 
and  New  York;  consequently  they  put  their  goods  at  those  points 
at  the  same  price  as  they  would  at  our  home  port,  while  we  have  id 
pay  about  $2  to  $3  to  reach  the  different  points  on  the  seaboard. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  freight  to  New 
York? 

Mr.  Wood.  Freight  to  New  York,  I  think,  is  $1.25  a  ton,  sir;  but  I 
am  speaking  from  memory. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  pig  iron  or  bar? 

Mr.  Wood.  Cast-iron  pipe,  sir,  is  the  point  I  am  speaking  to. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  freight  from  Glasgow? 

Mr.  Wood.  Glasgow  to  New  York — I  am  speaking  of  a  supposed 
rate,  because  there  is  no  published  rate.  It  would  roughly  oe,  I 
should  say,  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton,  according  to  the  contract  that  they 
were  able  to  make  with  the  steamship  that  brought  it  over. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  better  on  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Wood.  At  the  home  port.  At  Philadelphia  our  freight  would 
be  50  cents.  To  Boston  or  Charleston,  $2  to  $3;  or,  to  go  farther, 
the  California  coast,  they  would  get  decidedly  a  better  freight  rate 
than  we  would.  The  question  of  protection  between  what  you  might 
call  the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Pacific  States  is  a  very  serious  ques- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  freight  rate  from  your  point  of  pro- 
duction to  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  $2.70  by  rail  and  about  $1.75  by  water. 

The  Chairman.  And  to  Charleston? 

Mr.  Wood.  To  Charleston  it  would  be  about,  I  should  say,  $2.50 
by  water  and  probably  $4  to  $5  by  rail.  I  am  speaking  in  a  casual 
way,  sir,  because  I  haven't  the  exact  data  in  mind. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  market  at  Charleston? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  because  that  is  controlled  by  the  Alabama  pro- 
ducers of  castings. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  from  the  Alabama 
producing  districts  to  Charleston,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  accurately  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Wood,  how  long  have  you  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Wood.  Pers(mally,  I  have  been  in  the  business  about  forty 
years,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  duty  on  these  pipes  under  the  McKinley  law 
was  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  Very  possibly,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  under  the  Wilson  bill  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a 
pound  and  under  the  present  bill  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  Very  probably,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  the  present  dutv  is  about  one-third 
less  than  it  was  under  the  Wilson  bill.  Wliat  I  wanted  to  ask  was 
whether  those  changes  from  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  to  six-tenths  of  a 
cent,  and  now  to  four-tenths  of  a  cent,  represented  pretty  fairly  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  at  those 
periods  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  think  that  they  were  always  in  excess  of  the 
cost  abroad,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  your  suggestion  now  is  that  the  four-tenths 
of  a  cent  be  lowered  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  can  stand  a  reduction  on  the  four-tenths  of  a  cent 
and  yet  control  the  market. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  rate  would  you  suggest,  that  pig  iron  remain 
as  it  is? 

Mr.  Wood.  Pig  iron  remaining  as  it  is,  a  differential  of  not  over  $3 
a  ton  above  pig  iron — of  course  that  would  throw  the  California 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Have  you  figured  out  what  that  would  be  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  terms  of  the  tariff,  per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  would  figure  out  about  one  and  one-third  tenths  cent 
of  a  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  Needham.  You  started  to  say  something  about  California  in 
your  answer  just  now. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  point  is  this,  sir,  that  the  freight  from  all  of  our 
establishments  to  California  by  rail  is  about  $14.i;0  a  ton — gross  ton. 
By  water  it  is  about  $9  to  $10  a  ton.  The  rate  from  England  to  the 
California  coast  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  shipment 
from  $6  to  $15,  whether  it  is  by  a  small  shipment  in  a  merchant  vesael 
or  whether  it  is  a  full  cargo  by  a  tramp;  so  that,  as  to  California, 
we  would  either  have  to  have  a  higher  auty  on  our  pipe  or  Califor- 
nia will  get  the  foreign  product,  or  vice  versa,  she  will  get  the  home 
product  and  the  East  would  have  the  loAver  duty. 

Mr.  Needham.  This  would  not  be  a  disadvantage  at  all  to  the 
California  consumer? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  the  least,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  export? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  did  at  one  time ;  very  largely  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  what  coimtries? 
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Mr.  Wood.  I  could  easier  tell  you  the  countries  to  which  we  didn't 
export. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Wood.  Abroad ;  everywhere  excepting  the  Mediterranean  and 
Australia. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  Orient,  India,  and  China? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes;  India,  not  Australia,  also  to  China  and  Japan, 
Africa,  and  England. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  you  get  drawbacks  on  that? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  at  that  time,  because  we  were  using  domestic  iron. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  can  compete  in  China  and  Japan,  why  can  you 
not  compete  at  San  Francisco  with  the  foreign  manufacturers — on 
equal  terms  with  the  foreign  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Wood.  Shall  I  clarify  your  question  a  little,  sir? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  all  of  my  ideas,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  Wood.  If  we  start  on  equal  values  of  pig  iron,  we  can  not 
compete  in  California,  as  we  have  a  $14.50  freight  rate,  and  England, 
with  tramp  steamers  under  favorable  conditions,  has  from  six  to 
seven  dollar  freight  rate. 

Mr.  Hill.  Simply  because  of  the  difference  in  freight? 

Mr.  Wood.  In  handling  a  product  like  ours  freight  cuts  a  very 
large  figure. 

Mr.  Hill.  Does  the  same  difference  in  freight  rate  exist  so  far  as 
China  and  Japan  are  concerned,  or  betwen  England  and  Philadel- 
phia? 

Mf.  Wood.  Sometimes,  sir.  It  varies  sometimes  so  that  we  have 
had  cheaper  rates  to  China  than  London  has  had,  while  sometimes  it 
is  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  you  can  not  compete  at 
San  Francisco  with  England,  the  question  of  freight  rates? 

Mr.  Wood.  Freight  rates. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  compete  in  China  and  Japan,  or  you  did,  on 
equal  terms? 

Mr.  Wood.  When  we  had  equal  iron,  iron  on  the  same  basis,  we 
had  a  fair  chance  of  competing  in  Japan  and  China. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  equal  iron  on  the  same  basis?  " 

Mr.  Wood.  Iron  at  the  present  time  is  selling  in  England  on  the 
basis  of  about  $12  a  ton.  At  the  present  time  in  this  country  it  is 
selling  on  the  basis  of  about  $16.50  a  ton. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  difference  between  England  and  this  country  now 
is  the  full  difference  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  difference  that  exists  now;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  that  full 
difference  now,  and  no  difference  a  while  ago  when  the  tariff  was  just 
the  same  'i 

Mr.  Wood.  It  was  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ore,  sir,  largely,  and 
made  up  of  other  things  as  well. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  difference  then,  now,  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
the  ore,  not  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  the  largest  one  item. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  happen  to  remember  what  you  paid  for 
pig  iron  in  1806? 

Mr.  Wood.  1896,  sir — perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  answer  vour 
question  intelligently  would  be  to  give  you  about  that  time,  without 
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any  specific  or  particular  year;  but  about  $9.25  to  $9.50  was  what  our 

t)ig  iron  cost  us  laid  down  in  Philadelphia  during  the  low  period  fol- 
owing  the  panic  of  1893.  Whether  that  was  1896  or  1897  I  do  not 
recollect  at  the  moment 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  1897? 

Mr.  Wood.  As  I  say,  I  can  not  locate  the  particular  year.  I  have 
given  you  the  low  price  that  was  touched  for  Philadelphia  iron. 

The  Chairman.  Iron  was  higher  in  1897,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  believe  I  have  covered  your  question,  because  I  say 
I  do  not  recollect  exactly  which  year  was  the  lowest. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  domestic  pig  iron  that  you  bought — ^I 
suppose  vou  bought  the  domestic  pig  iron  as  a  general  rule? 

Mr.  Wood.  We  aim  to  buy  foreign  pig  iron  for  our  foreign  orders. 

The  Chairman.  And  get  a  drawback? 

Mr.  Wood.  And  get  a  drawback. 

The  Chairman.  But  for  your  domestic  trade  you  use  domestic 
iron,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Excepting  when  the  market  runs  away  and  gets  so 
high,  then  we  import. 

The  Chairman.  It  does  sometimes  happen  that  you  buy  foreign 
instead  of  domestic  on  account  of  the  price? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  general  domestic  price  has  been  considerably 
less  than  the  foreign,  plus  the  tariff?  ' 

Mr.  Wood.  Moderately  less. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "moderately"  less?  - 

Mr.  Wood.  Take  it  at  the  present  time;  it  would  cost  about  $18 
to  import  English  pi^,  and  the  present  market  for  southern  pig,  de- 
livered at  Philadelphia,  of  the  same  quality,  would  be  about  $17. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Why  does  not  the  drawback  clause  give  you  equal 
iron  for  export?  Is  it  because,  on  equal  iron,  you  eliminate  the 
question  of  freights? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  location  of  the  manufacturers  abroad  is  such  that 
there  is  one  large  manufacturer  who  pays  practically  no  frei^it, 
and  the  next  largest  manufacturer  pays  about  $1.50  freight.  We 
pay  $2  freight.    When  I  say  the  freignt,  I  mean  the  cost  of 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm? 

Mr.  Wood.  R.  D.  Wood  &  Co. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  pig  iron  was  largely  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  ore.  Was 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  we  not  the  largest  ore  supply  of  any  country  in 
the  world  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  take  it  that  China  has.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Lake  Superior  ore 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  not  our  ore  beds  more  economically  worked  than  in 
any  other  country  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
they  are  very  economically  worked. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  reason  why  ore  costs  more  here  than  in 
England,  if  we  have  a  larger  supply  and  it  is  more  economically 
worked  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  the  real  reason. 
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Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  think  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Because  the  price  is  "  pegged." 

Mr.  Gaines.  Held  up,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Referring  to  Mr.  Hill's  question,  as  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  price  of  ore,  it  is  purely  a  question  of  difference  in  freight 
rate,  is  it  not;  the  difference  in  laying  the  ore  down  at  the  furnace? 
That  is  where  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  ore  at  the  furnace  comes, 
and  that  is  why  the  cost  of  iron  is  greater  at  Pittsburg  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  cost  of  laying  the  ore  from  the  Mesabi  mines  down  at 
Pittsburg  is  greater  than  laying  the  ore  down  at  South  Wales,  Cum- 
berland, or  Lincolnshire,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  handling  of  ore  from  the  oVe  bodies  that  you  have 
spoken  of  is  very  small,  but  that  is  not  the  difference,  sir.  I  think 
1  explained  the  difference  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  did  not  understand  just  exactly  what  you  said. 
Did  you  say  that  it  was  a  price  that  had  to  be  paid  that  made  the 
difference? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  said  "  pegged." 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  "  pegged." 

Mr.  Wood.  You  will  have  to  ask  the  gentlemen  who  sell  the  ore. 
They  can  explain  that  better  than  I  can.  I  do  not  know  about  their 
business. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Does  that  mean  that  they  have  the  power  to  charge 
a  certain  price  and  that  you  have  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  rather  your  committee  would  find  that  out.  I 
do  ilot  want  to  be  responsible  for  any  testimony  excepting  what  re- 
lates to  my  business. 

Mr.  Kandell.  If  the  trouble  is  the  price  being  "pegged,"  don't 
you  think  it  would  be  better  to  look  after  the  correction  of  that  rather 
than  make  a  tariff  to  suit  the  pegging  price  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  a  question  for  your  committee,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  testified,  1  believe,  as  to  the  price  of  pig 
iron  recently,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  you^  in  connection  with  your 
comparison  with  the  price  of  foreign  iron,  if  you  are  familiar,  in  the 
last  few  years,  with  the  prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  iron? 

Mr.  Wood.  What  year;  1907? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  will  ask  you  a  specific  question  as  to  the  Ger- 
man foundry  iron  in  Germany.  The  price  of  that  in  January,  1906, 
was  about  $17.50  a  ton;  is  that  correct? 

-  Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  tell  you  whether  it  is  correct  or  not,  but  it  is 
very  likely  correct,  because  they  have  the  same  understandings  which 
we  nave  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  At  the  same  time  the  value  of  the  English  iron 
at  the  furnace  was  about  $14. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  which  year;  1906? 

Mr.  Underwood.  January,  1906. 

Mr.  Wood.  January,  1906 — we  were  importing  iron  at  that  time, 
and  we  were  paying  oetween  $13  and  $14  tor  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  January,  1907,  the  next  year,  I  will  ask  you  if 
the  German  pig,  in  Germany,  was  worth  about  $20  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  figures  were  in  Germany,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  selling  price  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  tell  you,  oecause  the  selling  price  in  Germany 
is  an  artificial  price;  it  is  governed  by  syndicates. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand ;  but  still  it  is  a  selling  price  there, 
whether  artificially  made  or  not ;  it  is  the  price  on  the  market. 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  business  has  never  led  us  to  look  seriously  into 
the  German  prices. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  English  price  in  January,  1907,  was  about 
$1G,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  I  think  you  are  a  little  high  on  that.  I  do  not 
think  Cleveland  warrants  have  been  over  50  to  54  shillings  since 
that  time;  but  I  am  speaking  from  memory  only. 

Jlr.  Underwood.  I  am  givmg  you  the  top  of  the  market  in  Janu- 
arv,  1007. 

^r.  Wood.  I  am  talkinff  of  what  is  known  as  "Cleveland  war- 
rants," which  is  the  standard  reference  for  the  stock  markets  on 
pig  iron. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  price  do  you  fix  in  January,  1907? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  am  not  fixing  it  in  January,  1907.  I  am  only  saying 
in  a  general  way  that  my  impression  is  that  the  "Cleveland  war- 
rants'' have  run  about  from  50  to  54  shillings  during  the  past  twelve 
months. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  want  the  last  twelve  months,  for  there 
is  no  use  in  trying  those  things  during  a  panic,  but  rather  under 
normal  conditions.  If  you  can  answer  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  think  the  "  Scotch  warrants "  were  worth  at  the  furnace  about 
January,  1907. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  trade  papers  can  give  you  that,  but  you  would  be 
in  error  in  taking  "  Scotch  warrants."  You  ought  to  take  Middles- 
'boro  warrants. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  tonnage  of  Middlesboro  stock  so  overshadows  the 
Scotch  stock  that  it  sets  the  real  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  reason  1  asked  was  that  the  quotations  from 
the  trade  journals  gave  both. 

Mr.  Wood.  But  what  I  say  is  correct  as  regards  the  market. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  that  the  duty  is  too  high  on  the  cast-iron  pipe 
anyhow,  even  if  the  pig  iron  remains  as  it  is? 

Mr.  Wood.  Any  duty  that  is  more  than  enough  is  too  high,  and 
destructive  to  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  entire  duty  were  taken  off  of  pig  iron,  you  see  no 
reason  why  an  equivalent  amount  should  not  be  taken  from  pip)e? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  take  the  entire  duty  off  of  pig  iron,  why 
should  not  the  entire  duty  be  taken  off  of  iron  pipe?  miy  not  put 
both  on  the  same  basis  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Because,  sir,  iron  pipe — the  conversion  from  pig  iron  to 
iron  pipe  is  a  question  of  labor. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  question  of  labor  from  the  ore  to  the 
furnace  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  But  let  me  give  you  the  whole  answer,  sir.  The  reason 
that  the  price  of  the  conversion  of  pipe  abroad  costs  a  little  less  than 
in  this  country  is  a  question  of  labor.  In  the  manufacture  of  iron 
there  is  not  (excepting  in  the  transportation)  very  much  labor.  It  is 
mostly  machinery. 

Mr!^  Underwood.  The  question  of  making  pig  iron  ? 
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Mr.  Wood.  The  question  of  making  pig  iron  out  of  Lake  Superior 
ore  is  a  question,  leaving  out  that  of  transportation 

Mr.  Underwood.  WeU,  now 

Mr.  Wood.  Please  let  me  answer  your  question,  sir.  The  question 
of  making  pig  iron  out  of  Lake  Superior  ore,  leaving  out  transporta- 
tion and  tne  wages  of  making  the  coke,  is  chiefly  a  question  of 
machinery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Very  well;  now,  let  us  see.  Do  you  know  that  of 
your  own  knowledge,  in  the  making  of  pig  iron,  or  is  that  a  guess? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  not  give  you- the  exact  figures,  but  as  I  walk 
through  my  friend's  large  furnaces,  mines,  and  rolling  mills,  it  is 
very  evident. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cost  of  making  pig  iron 
at  Pittsburg? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  produce  the 
ore  from  the  mines? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  can  make  a  guess,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  coke  a  ton  of 
coke? 

Mr.  Wood.  Simply  approximately,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  lift  the  ore 
from  the  stock  house  to  the  bell  of  the  furnace  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  cost  of  running  the  skip  up  the  inclined  plane. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  worjc  in  the  stock 
house  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  not  pretended  to  have  that  knowledge ;  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  work  in  the  cast 
house? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  guess  it  is  mostly  done  by  machine  pouring,  is  it  not, 
sir? 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  make  cold  pig — done  by  machine  pouring? 

Mr.  Wood.  Largely,  sir,  but  not  altogether. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Somebody  has  to  fix  the  forms. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  done  by  machinery  very  generally. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  the  average  furnace  of  the  United  States — I 
do  not  think  so.  Then  you  do  not  know  what  the  cost  in  the  cast 
house  is ;  you  do  not  know  what  it  will  cost  in  the  stock  house ;  you 
do  not  know  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  ore,  and  you  do  not  know  the  cost  of 
a  ton  of  coke — as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  really  do  not  know  what  it 
costs  to  make  a  ton  of  pig  iron— how  much  labor  is  in  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  answer  to  that  is  very  plain,  sir.  A  man  in  the 
pig-iron  business  knows  those  things,  and  a  man  who  is  not  in  the 
pig-iron  business,  but  in  the  iron  business  generally,  does  not  pretend 
to  know  exactly  what  all  things  cost. 

Mr.  TTnderwood.  He  does  not  know. 

Mr.  Wood.  He  hasn't  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  you  pay  for  your  pig  in  1906? 

Mr.  Wood.  Oh,  you  are  asking  a  fellow  to  recollect  a  lot — J  906 — I 
really  could  only  give  you  a  rough  guess,  because  I  haven't  carried 
those  figures  in  my  mind,  nor  have  I  brought  them  with  me.  The 
market  quotations  will  show,  if  you  have  them  there,  and  perhaps 
that  would  be  the  easiest  way  to  get  at  it. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Take  the  cost  of  pig  at  your  plant  to-day  on 
the  present  market  prices,  which  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  were 
a  year  or  two  a^o;  what  is  the  cost  of  pig  to-day? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  cost  of  pig  to-day  is  from  $16  to  $16.50;  that  is, 
the  quality  that  we  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  make  a  ton  of  pipe  out  of  a  ton  of  pig? 

Mr.  Wood.  Practically,  sir,  with  the  waste,  as  I  answered  your 
chairman,  of  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  is  the  wage  that  goes  into  a  ton  of 
pipe  at  your  factory? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  think  I  have  given  that  before,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  over  again.    The  wage,  in  rough  labor,  runs  from  $5  to  $5.50. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Per  what? 

Mr.  Wood.  Per  ton.  Of  course,  when  you  are  making  a  very  small 
pipe,  a  light  pipe,  it  is  more,  and  may  run  up  to  $6  or  $7,  if  you  take 
abnormalconditions ;  but  I  am  taking  a  fair  and  square  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $5.50  a  ton  for  wages.  What  is  the  wage 
cost  in  making  this  same  kind  of  pipe  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  find  out,  sir.  We  only  have  general 
results  to  judge  those  things  by. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  are  not  informed  then  as  to  the  wage 
scale  in  England  at  all? 

Mr.  Wood.  No  more  than  I  am  of  my  competitors  4  miles  away 
from  me  in  America. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  no  way  to  discover  about  the  wage 
scale  there? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  doubt,  if  I  sat  down  with  my  friends  on  the  other  side, 
whether  they  would  tell  me.  I  have  intended  at  various  times  to  ask 
them  that  question. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  sell  this  cast-iron  pipe  at  your  foundry  at 
how  much  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Wood.  At  present  we  are  lucky  if  we  get  $24.50,  and  we  will 
sell  you  some  at  $24  if  you  want  it  real  badly. 

Aft*.  Underwood.  The  cost  of  pig  iron  is  $16.90,  the  cost  of  labor  is 
$5.50,  that  makes  it  cost  you  $22.40,  and  you  sell  it  for  $24.50,  so 
that  you  have  about  $2  margin  to  cover  everything  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Wood.  And  are  doing  a  losing  business.  Because  of  the  high 
tariff  which  exists,  in  the  last  j^ear  or  two  it  has  biiilt  up  domestic 
competition  until  it  is  exasperating. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  testified  a  while  ago  about  California  and 
Charleston  markets.  The  California  markets  naturally  belong  within 
the  zone  of  the  manufacturers  in  Colorado,  and  not  to  the  eastern 
manufacturers,  do  they? 

Mr.  Wood.  No;  you  are  incorrect.  The  California  trade  is  con- 
trolled from  the  southern  foundries  by  the  adjustment  of  freight 
rates  and  the  cost  of  raw  material. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much  does  Birmingham  supply  the  Cali- 
fornia market? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  say  that  Birmingham  took  about  85  per  cent 
of  the  west  coast  trade. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  also  takes  the  southern  trade? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  takes  the  southern  trade. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  your  real  competition,  so  far  as  your  fac- 
tories are  concerned,  is  practically  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  Our  natural  market,  sir,  starts  on  the  Chesapeake,  and 
runs  perhaps  to  Harrisburg,  up  through  Albany,  and  what  is  east 
of  those  points,  so  that  we  are,  of  all  the  manufacturers,  most  seri- 
ously subjected  to  the  foreign  competition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  you  have  got  a  short  haul,  where  the  differ- 
ential in  freight  rate  is  in  your  favor,  to  those  markets,  as  against 
the  English  market,  on  iron  pipe — I  believe  you  testified  to  that  effect 
a  while  ago  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  figures  were  that  way. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  run  over  the  figures  again.  Our  water  rate  to 
Boston,  $1.70,  and  our  rail  rate  is  about  $2.70 

Mr.  Underwood.  Right  there,  allow  me  to  interrupt-  you.  Iron 
pipe  is  something  that  does  not  have  to  be  hurried  in  shipment.  Of 
course  the  freight  is  lower,  and  it  takes  the  cheapest  rate  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances. 

Mr.  Wood.  Cast-iron  pipe  takes  nearly  the  cheapest  rate. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  if  you  have  a  water  rate,  that  ex- 
cludes the  rail  rate  entirely,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why? 

Mr.  Wood.  Because  there  are  very  few  parties  who  have  the 
wharves  for  the  reception  of  freight,  and  the  majority  of  our  New 
England  shipments,  by  all  odds,  are  by  rail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  merely  a  question  of  private  wharves  in 
order  to  land  your  goods? 

Mr.  Wood.  And  that  is  the  location  of  the  gas  works,  the  pump- 
ing stations  for  the  waterworks 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  talking  of  the  point  of  competition,  where 
you  come  in  direct  competition  with  English  cast  iron;  for  instance, 
m  Boston,  where  they  lay  it  down  from  the  ship  and  you  lay  it 
down  at  your  cheapest  freight  rate.  Your  cheapest  freight  is  water, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  $1.70? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  freight  on  cast  iron  from  the 
English  ports? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
steamer.  It  might  be  down  to  $1.50;  but  roughly,  I  should  take  it, 
in  a  general  way,  at  $2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  the 
freight  ranged  from  $2  to  $3  coastwise. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  might  be  $4  to  $6  by  rail. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  kindly  state,  not  what  the  cheapest 
rate  is  or  what  the  highest  rate  is,  but,  if  you  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  what  the  average  rate  on  cast-iron  pipe  is  from  English 
ports  to  Boston? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  doubt  whether  there  is  enough  iron  pipe  brought 
in  to  establish  a  rate,  for  it  has  been  practically  prohibited,  so  we 
have  to  take  the  going  prices  of  freight. 
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Mr.  Under woi)b.  There  is  at  least  a  dollar's  difference  in  the 
freight  rates  in  your  favor  if  you  ship  your  cast  iron  to  Boston  by 
water  and  they  come  to  Boston  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  might  in  some  cases  be  that.  The  question  of 
shipping  by  water  is  a  question  that  you  can  not  bring  down  to  an 
exact  science,  as  you  can  by  rail,  because  it  depends  upon  the  desires 
of  the  vessel  for  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Jsow,  if  we  put  pig  iron  on  the  free  list,  the  duty 
on  cast-iron  pipe  would  not  only  be  reduced  the  difference  in  cost  of 
pig  iron,  but  it  could  be  reduced  very  considerably  more  than  that, 
and  yet  vou  would  have  control  of  your  market? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  Underwood.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Wood.  What  I  said  was  about  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Three  dollars  in  addition  to  the  differential  on 
pig  iron? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  would  be  ample. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  have  vou  clarify  one  more  idea  of  mine. 
You  said  that  the  high  tariff  had  built  up  a  domestic  competition  in 
your  line  that  was  exasperating.  Why  has  not  that  domestic  compe- 
tition lowejed  the  price  instead  of  raising  it  for  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  so  lowered  the  price  this  year  that  our  working- 
men  are  without  work. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  panic  year,  but  I  mean  up  to 
1906.     Why  did  it  not  lower  the  price  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  lower  the  price,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Has  the  price  been  lowered  in  any  respect,  excepting  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  cost  ofpig  iron  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  all.  We  all  have  to  pay  the  same  price  for  pig 
iron. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  follow  the  price  of  pig  iron  up? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  has  made  vour  margin  of  profit  lower  and  lower? 

Mr.  Wood.  Lower  and  lower. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  been  buying  iron  for  forty  years,  since  you 
have  been  in  business.  In  1888  we  made  six  and  one-half  million  tons. 
In  1907  twenty-five  and  one-half  million  tons.  Why  didn't  we  make 
it  cheaper  in  1907  than  in  1888,  considering  that  we  made  four  times 
as  much?  If  the  increase  in  competition  has  had  the  effect  of  reduc- 
ing the  price  of  pipe,  why  has  it  not  reduced  the  price  of  iron  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  You  have  the  advantage  of  having  all  those  tables  be- 
fore you 

Mr.  Hill.  The  increase  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  four  times 
the  production  of  pig  iron.  Why  has  not  it  reduced  the  price  ?  Why 
has  not  the  iron  tafien  in  proportion  to  yoiir  price?  You  say  that 
the  effect  of  competition  has  been  to  lower  and  lower  the  margin  of 
your  profit,  and  tnat  the  increase  in  price  is  caused  by  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  iron,  which  I  think  is  true — and  I  will  say  that  I  am 
very  much  gratified  at  the  way  you  answer  these  questions,  because  I 
want  to  get  information  on  that  subject — but  why,  in  your  judg- 
ment, has  not  the  same  competition  lowered  the  price  of  iron? 

Mr.  Wood.  Has  it  not  lowered  the  price  of  iron?  There  have  been 
some  years  when  iron  sold  at  $60.  As  I  have  testified,  iron  can  be 
bought  now  at  between  $16  and  $17.    The  exact  year  when  the  prices 
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changed  could  only  be  known  by  having  the  tables  before  me,  you 
understand.  But  iron  has  gone,  in  my  recollection,  from  $60  and 
$65 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  $24  last  year. 

Mr.  Wood.  In  1907.  The  top  of  the  wave  was  $24.  But  it  would 
be  unfair  to  say  that  the  business  average  was  $*24. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  it  has  steadily  increased  since  1898,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  has  increased,  sir,  and  perhaps  steadily. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Please  tell  me 
why,  in  your  judgment. 

Mr.  Wood.  Largely  the  congestion  of  labor.  The  cost  of  every- 
thing has  gone  up  in  all  particulars,  and  there  has  been  less  compe- 
tition in  the  sale  of  iron. 

Mr.  Hill.  Principally  the  latter? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  figures  will  show  that.  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  off- 
hand about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  was  simply  asking  the  question  with  regard  to  your 
judgment.     I  want  to  get  the  information. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  your  company  a  member  of  the  agreement 
that  was  considered  by  the  court  in  the  Addyston  Pipe  Company  case? 

Mr.  Wood.  No,  sir;  the  western  and  southern  pipe  makers  were 
the  ones  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker,  That  agreement,  I  understand,  is  not  binding 
at  all  now? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  none. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  No  combination  between  pipe  makers  or  sellers 
that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  only  combination  is  a  combination  that  has  been 
formed  by  joint  ownership  of  the  trust  of  about  ten  to  thirteen  shops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  territory  does  that  cover  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  trust  has  a  shop  on  the  seaboard,  a  shop  at  Duluth, 
a  sliop  at  Buffalo,  a  shop  at  Birmingham,  and  served  in  between — 
altogether  13  shops. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  independent  establishments  are 
there  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Ten. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  percentage  of  the  product  does  the  trust 
control  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  About  50  per  cent,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  thought  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  trade  if  the  duty  on  pig  iron  was  removed? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  say  it  would  be,  sir,  on  the  whole. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  true  that  the  industry  of  pig  iron  needs  any 
protection? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  does  indeed,  sir,  if  it  has  to  pay  high  prices  for  ore. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Suppose  the  man  who  produced  the  pig  iron  owned 
the  iron  mine,  would  he  need  protection  as  against  tne  English  pig 
iron  or  the  foreign  pig  iron? 

Mr.  Wood.  Ask  the  man  who  makes  the  pig  iron. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  could  be  removed, 
and  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be  removed,  but  that  you  ought  to 
have  protection  on  your  product.    Did  I  understand  you  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  will  try  to  boil  down  what  I  said  to  cover  the  thought 
that  I  think  was  in  your  mind. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  one  looking  on  the  trade,  knowing  it  as  one  casually 
Icnows  things  in  everyday  life,  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  our  particular 
concern  to  have  a  lower  dutv  on  pig  iron,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is 
possible  under  existing  conditions  altogether.  I  should  be  soiTy  to 
see  it  made  too  low,  bS^ause  eastern  furnaces' who  have  not  the  I-iake 
Superior  ore  supply  have  to  buy  their  ore  on  the  market,  and  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  our  eastern  pig-iron  furnaces. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  certainly  misunderstood  you.  I  did  not  under- 
stand you  meaning  as  you  now  explain  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Suppose  the  ore  was  free. 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  now  asking  me  to  wander  in  the  realms  be- 
yond everyday  discussion  without  any  figure^.  If  ore  was  free,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  transport  in  ocean-going  vessels  quite  all  the 
eastern  furnaces  would  require.  If  ore  was  free  it  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  pig  iron,  I  should  suppose — and  I  am  only  speaking  roughly, 
and  you  will  pardon  me  for  trespassing  on  somebody  else  s  business 
which  I  do  not  know  thoroughly — but  it  would  reduce  the  cost  from 
25  to  40  cents  a  ton. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  your  raw  ma- 
terial and  the  amount  of  protection  you  have  on  your  finished  prod- 
uct, can  you  afford  to  stand  any  reduction  of  duty  on  pipe? 

Mr.  Wood.  This  rate  between  pig  iron  and  pipe  now  is  practically 
$5.  You  can  reduce  it  to  $3  without  doing  the  business  any  injury, 
excepting  the  California  trade,  and  perhaps  Galveston. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Tell  us  just  exactly  what  reduction  you  think  would 
be  feasible  on  cast-iron  pipe,  net. 

Mr.  Wood.  The  trade  would  be  benefited  by  the  reduction  of  $2 
from  the  $5,  which  it  is  now. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  reduction  on  your  finished  product? 

Mr.  Wood.  That  is  what  I  am  answering. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  duty  is  $5 — I  thought  it  was  $8. 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  $5  above  pig  iron;  it  is  what  we  call  the  "  spread." 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  I  understand  that  you  could  stand  a  reauction 
of  $2,  leaving  the  pig-iron  duty  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Wood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  could  you  stand  it  if  pig  iron  were  free? 

Mr.  Wood.  Well,  it  might  be  one,  two,  or  three. 

Mr.  Fordney.  With  $5  reduction,  you  would  lose  the  Pacific  coast 
trade,  you  think? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  Pacific  coast  trade  would  be  lost  to  the  eastern 
manufacturers,  unless  the  shipments  went  to  the  interior  points  to 
which  the  railroads  charge  excessive  rates  of  freight  from  the  sea- 
board. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Do  you  control  most  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade  now ! 

Mr.  Wood.  That  goes  to  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Fordney.  But  the  factories  m  the  United  States  do? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  factories  in  the  United  States  control  the  Pacific 
coast  trade,  speaking  in  a  general  way. 

The  Chairman.  Would  the  Birmingham  factories  lose  that  trade 
with  the  reduction  of  duty? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  should  expect  that  the  Birmingham  foundries  would 
lose  the  trade  to  the  seaports  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Who  would  get  it? 
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Mr.  Wood.  It  would  probably  go  to  (Jermany  or  England. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say  that  you  think  the  cast-iron  pipe  could 
be  sent  from  Germany  or  England  to  the  Pacific  coast  cheaper  than 
from  Birmingham? 

Mr.  Wood.  Undoubtedly;  one  is  by  rail  and  the  other  by  water. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  is  about  2,500  miles  and  the  other  something 
like  8,000  miles,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  call  it  10,000  miles. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Birmingham 
to  Mobile  by  water  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  far  is  it? 

Mr.  Wood.  Approximately  it  is  about  200  to  300  miles, 

Mr.  Underwood.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  miles. 

Mr.  Wood.  That  was  a  pretty  good  guess. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  know  the  freight  rate? 

Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not  know  exactly,  but  Ishould  take  it  to  be  about 
$1.50.    I  estimate  that  without  speaking  from  knowledge. 

Mr.  Underwood.  One  dollar  to  $1.25. 
Mr.  Wood.  I  thought  you  meant  pipe.    Pig  is  lower,  of  course. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  that  freight  rate  to  the  sea,  is  not  the 
freight  rate  from  the  English  factories  nearly  that  much  to  the  sea? 

Mr.  Wood.  There  is  an  output  in  England  of  about  10  per  cent 
of  our  output  in  this  country  which  is  right  on  the  seaboard,  and 
without  any  freight  on  their  pig  iron.  There  is  a  capacity  at  Glas- 
gow of  about  15  to  20  per  cent  of  what  we  make  in  this  country, 
which  has  largely  to  get  its  iron  at  a  freight  of  about  5  shillings. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  5  shillings  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  freight  from  Birmingham  to  the  sea  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Approximatelj^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  with  the  freight  the  same  at  the  point  of 
shipment,  is  there  any  reason  why  the  Birmingham  manufacturer 
should  not  lay  the  proauct  down  as  cheaply  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  the 
English  manufacturer,  providing  he  has  the  ships  to  do  it  with? 

Mr.  Wood.  Your  proviso  answers  that  question,  sir,  entirely ;  it  all 
depends  on  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  a  question  of  ships,  and  not  a  question  of 
distance  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  Not  altogether  a  question  of  ships,  but  also  a  question 
of  moving  lumber  from  Mobile.  Mobile  is  a  point  to  which  people  go 
expecting  to  get  high  rates  of  freight.  It  is  not  a  question  of  ships, 
but  of  movement  of  freight. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  recognize  that  myself.  The  English  shipper 
has  an  advantage  in  the  fiict  that  he  has  more  tramp  ships  wnich 
go  around  the  world.  But  what  I  want  to  lead  up  to  is  this,  as  to 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished,  the 
direct  communication  with  the  Pacific  coast  would  not  put  the  Ala- 
bama manufacturer  of  pipe  and  pig  iron  and  rail  in  a  better  position 
to  reach  the  California  market  than  the  English  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Wood.  It  is  a  question  which  is  getting  to  a  very  narrow  point. 
It  is  a  question  really  of  how  much  lumber  is  going  from  Mobile,  and 
how  much  coal  is  going,  and  whether  the  steamer  is  to  go  there  for 
low  freights  or  not. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  assuming  that  most  of  the  tramp  steamers 
of  the  world,  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished,  will  go  to  the  Gulf 
coast  to  get  coal,  and  that  thev  will  take  on  surplus  freight  re^jardless 
of  lunil)er  or  anything  else.  iThey  w  ill  not  simply  go  for  lumber,  but 
for  everything? 

Mr.  Wood.  If  you  will  pardon  me  for  answering  that  question  this 
way,  I  will  say  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  answer  a  question  as 
i-e^ards  the  facts,  let  alone  the  time  when  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be 
finished. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  no  tramp  steamers  engaged  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Underwood.  AVe  hope  some  day  that  the  prohibitive  coastwise 
laws  may  be  taken  off.  That  is  one  of  the  monopolies  that  ought  to 
be  removed  so  that  we  can  do  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  it  would  come  very  soon  if  the 
opposition  party  was  in  power. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  gratuitous  prophecy. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  this  pipe  cheaper  in  Birmingham 
than  on  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Mr.  W(K)D.  I  wish  the  Trust  would  tell  me,  sir.  I  don't  know. 
But  I  should  rather  have  white  labor  than  black  labor.  That  is  the 
real  analysis  of  your  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  production  of  cast-iron 
pipe. 

Mr.  Wood.  As  a  finished  article? 

The  Chairman.  The  cheaper  the  pig  iron  the  cheaper  the  produc- 
tion— is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  The  differential  between  pig  iron  in  the  East  and  the 
pig  iron  of  Birmingham  is  about  $4  a  ton,  $4  to  $4.50  at  the  present 
time,  in  favor  of  Birmingham. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  labor  conditions  were  equal,  they  could  pro- 
duce the  pipe  there  at  $4  to  $4.50  a  ton  cheaper  than  you  can! 

Mr.  Wood.  You  are  approximately  correct. 


WALTEK    WOOD,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA.,    FILES    SUPPLEMENTAL 
BRIEF,  IN  WHICH  HE  REFERS  TO  DRAWBACKS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  16^  1908. 
CoMMiTn:E  ON  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Any  duty  that  is  more  than  enough  to  protect  the 
existence  of  a  business  (but  not  including  profits)  is  too  high,  and 
therefore  detrimental  to  a  healthy  development. 

Because  with  high  duties  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  (by  admission 
of  small  amounts  of  foreign  material)  abnormal  profits  during  times 
of  great  pressure,  thus  drawing  newcomers  into  the  business  and 
causing  those  already  manufacturing  to  expand  their  output  on  an 
artificial  basis. 

The  cast-iron  pipe  industry  during  the  past  few  years  is  a  marked 
example  of  such  conditions. 
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The  increase  of  domestic  output  has  ffiven  rise  to  exasperating 
competition  and  caused  loss  to  makers  and  employees. 

Three  dollars  per  ton  above  the  duty  on  pig  iron  is  ample  to 
protect  the  cast-iron  pipe  industry  of  the  United  States,  although 
this  duty  will  permit  importation  to  cities  near  the  Pacilic  coast 
and  perhaps  in  southern  Texas. 

Under  tne  present  conditions  of  manufacture  of  pig  iron  in  the 
United  States  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  committee  to  reduce  the 
tariff  more  than,  at  the  most,  $2  per  ton. 

Until  the  price  of  lake  ore  is  reduced  it  would  be  unfair  and  im- 
proper to  further  reduce  the  duty. 

The  influence  that  the  "pe^jojing"  of  lake  ore  prices  has  upon  the 
pig-iron  production  of  the  United  States  (and  the  impossibility  of 
foreign  ores  competing  effectively)  is  shown  by  the  table  of  produc- 
tion and  importation  of  ores  in  the  United  States. 

Iron  ore  production  hy  districts. 

Per  cent. 

Lake  region 80. 5 

Alabama  and  Georgia 10.4 

New  York 2. 6 

Pennsylvania  1. 6 

Virginia 1. 6 

New  Jersey 1. 06 

97.76 
Balance  of  United  States 2.4 

Any  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  pig  iron  must  therefore 
come  from  the  lowering  of  prices  of  lake  ores. 

DRAWBACKS. 

In  the  discussion  between  those  claiming  that  duties  should  be 
entirely  removed  and  those  wishing  to  retain  moderate  rates,  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  the  clauses  referring  to  drawbacks  should  be  so 
adjusted  that  parties  importing  material  under  the  reduced  rates  can 
still  secure  practically  free-trade  privileges  by  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  sell  importation  certificates  to  exporters  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Thus  importation  certificates  could  be  used  for  exporting  coal  into 
New  England,  coal  from  Alabama,  wheat  into  Minneapolis,  wheat 
from  California,  iron  and  steel  on  Pacific  coast,  and  iron  and  steel 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Ores  for  smelters  could  be  brought  into  Arizona;  metal  exported 
from  New  York  or  Baltimore. 

A  thorough  and  carefully  devised  scheme  permitting  importations 
of  either  raw  or  finished  material,  if  facilitated  by  drawbacks  granted 
to  exportations  of  similar  materials  from  other  parts  of  the  countrv, 
will  tend  to  bring  into  the  United  States  a  large  amount  of  trade 
which  it  otherwise  could  not  obtain. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Walter  Wood. 
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CHAINS. 

[Paragraph  151.1 

THE  HAHD  CHAINMAKERS^  TTNION,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  PETI- 
TIONS FOB  A  STJFFICIENTLT  PBOTECTIVE  DTTTT  ON  CHAINS. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,,  November  16^  1908. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Gentlebien:  I,  as  the  president  of  the  Hand  Chainmakers'  Na- 
tional Union,  representing  95  per  cent  of  the  chainworkers  of  the 
United  States,  have  been  requested  to  address  you  in  the  interest  of 
our  trade.  Knowing  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
laws  of  our  country,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  for  two  years  the  chain  makers  of  this  country  have  worked 
about  half  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  amount  of  chain  has 
been  imported  to  this  country.  We,  as  American  mechanics,  desire 
to  be  protected  against  foreign  competition  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  us  as  American  citizens  to  live  and  maintain  our  families. 

Hoping  that  this  will  meet  with  your  just  consideration,  gentle- 
men, I  beg  leave  to  remain. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Davto  Chance, 
President  of  the  Hand  Chainmakers^  Union^  V.  S.  A. 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  F.  MATTERN,  OF  LEBANON,  PA.,  BELATIYE  TO 
A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  FOB  CHAINS. 

Friday,  November  £7,  1908. 

Mr.  Mattern.  If  the  chairman  please,  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee  

Mr.  Griggs.  What  concern  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  Lebanon  Chain  Works,  of  Lebanon,  Pa. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  position  do  you  hold  with  the  company? 

Mr.  Matfern.  I  am  vice-president  and  assistant  manager. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Matfern.  Not  at  the  present  time;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  make  some  last  year? 

Mr.  Matiern.  We  declared  a  5  per  cent  dividend  last  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  pretty  fair  dividend.  I  hope  you  will  do 
better  next  year. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  may  we  have  the  gentleman  proceed? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  chain  manufacturers  desire  to  ask  the  committee 
to  make  a  revision  of  the  chain  schedule  by  subdividing  the  schedule 
into  a  greater  number  of  classes  than  at  present.  The  tariff  on  large 
sizes  of  chains  we  would  have  reduced  and  on  the  small  sizes  we  ask 
for  an  advance,  so  as  to  equalize  and  give  us  an  opportunity  to  com- 
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pete  with  foreign  manufacturers  of  chains.  The  principal  thing  we 
want  to  ask  is  an  opportunity  to  cornjpete.  We  do  not  ask  for  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff,  but  a  competing  tariflf.  On  small  sizes  of  chains  like 
quarter-inch  and  five-sixteenths  mch  there  is  a  great  deal  more  im- 
ported than  is  manufactured  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  we  are 
not  able  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers  under  the  present 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Mattern,  will  you  tell  us,  on  chains  not 
less  than  three-quarters  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  what  duty  you  pro- 
pose instead  of  the  presisnt  duty  of  one  and  one-eighth? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Will  you  please  repeat  that  question,  Mr.  Payne? 

The  Chairman.  I  am  referring  to  chains  not  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  on  which  the  duty  is  now  1^  cents 
per  pound.    What  do  you  have  to  propose  as  a  change? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  would  propose  that  on  sizes  2  inches  and  larger, 
which  are  principally  anchor  chains,  the  tariff  shall  be  reduced.  I 
can  not  jnaKe  any  proposition  or  suggestion  as  to  what  it  should  be 
reduced  to,  because  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  prices  at  which 
that  class  of  chains  is  sold  in  foreign  markets.  I  might  make  an 
effort  to  get  that  information,  and  I  hope  to  have  it  inside  of  a  week, 
and  we  will  then  be  able  to  make  a  few  suggestions  along  the  lines 
of  those  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  next  size? 

Mr.  Mattern.  From  sizes  under  2  inches  down  to  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch,  inclusive,  we  would  propose  that  the  present  tariff  be  retained. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  1|  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Mattern.  No,  sir;  from  Ijf  to  seven-eighths  of  an  inch, 
inclusive. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the  duty.  What  do  you  pro- 
pose to  suggest  as  to  the  duty  on  chains  from  seven-eighths  of  an 
mch  up  to  2  inches? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  same  as  at  present — not  less  than  1^  cents  and 
45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  propose  on  the  next  size? 

Mr.  Mattern.  In  order  to  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manu- 
facturers on  chains  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  we  would  ask  80 
per  cent,  an  increase  from  45  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  On  five- 
eighths  inch,  we  would  ask  an  increase  to  90  per  cent,  and  from  nine- 
sixteenths  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and  less,  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  stated  the  importations  are  very  small.  Do 
you  know  what  they  are? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  importations  of  small  sizes  of  chains,  like 

?uarter-inch  to  five-sixteenths,  are  greater  than  the  amount  manu- 
actured  in  this  country.    Last  year  there  were  about  350  tons  of 
these  two  sizes  imported. 

Ilr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Amounting  to  how  much  in  value? 
Mr.  Pou.  Seventy  thousand  dollars. 
Mr.  Dalzeix.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  tons? 
Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  The  total  importations  were  only  $70,000  of  all 
kinds  of  chains? 
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Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  very  true,  but  the  total  importations,  if  you 
will  notice,  are  practically  all  of  those  small  sizes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  What  is  the  total  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  <^n  not  give  you  those  ^gures.  I  have  been  un- 
able  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Ix)NGW0RTH.  In  round  numbers,  what  is  the  ralue  of  chains 
produced  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  do  not  have  that  information  either,  Mr.  Long- 
worth. 

The  Chairman.  Section  151  specifies  that  no  chains  or  chain  of 
any  description  shall  bear  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  45  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  is  produced  abroad 
and  imported  here? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  have  not  that  information.  I  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  it.    I  endeavored  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  it  in  a  few  days,  when  we  get  our 
book  printed,  and  we  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  tne  larger  chains,  the  present  duty  is  abso- 
lutely or  practically  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  It  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  only  on  these  smaller  chains  there  is  any 
importation  going  on  at  all? 

Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  these  smaller  chains,  how  much  does  your 
factory  produce? 

Mr.  Mattern.  You  mean  our  output  or  as  compared  with  other 
manufacturers? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  what  is  your  total  output? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  would  produce  of  those  smaller  chains  probably 
25  to  30  tons  a  year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  valuation  of  that  would  be  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Three  hundred  dollars  a  ton. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  about  $7,500  to  $9,000. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir.  t  might  sajr  that  our  factory  produces 
principally  large  chains.  The  small-chain  industry  with  us  is  only  a 
small  part  of  our  business.  It  would  be  larger,  of  course,  if  we  had 
a  chance  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  total  output  of  your  factory? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  do  not  believe  I  could  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Can  you  give  it  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes;  I  can  put  it  in  dollars.  The  total  output  is 
about  $300,000  a  year,  roughly  speaking. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  this  small  chain  manufacture  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  your  business? 

Mr.  Mattern.  It  is  with  us;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  on  the  other  chains  the  present  duties  are 
prohibitive? 

Mr.  Mattern.  They  are. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Aid  produce  no  revenue? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  seem  to  warrant  a  very  considerable 
cut  on  the  duty  on  larger  chains? 
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Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  on  the  larger  sizes  you  have  ref- 
erence to. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  without  seriously  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness in  this  country. 

Mr.  Mattern.  If  you  do  not  get  the  tariff  lower  than  the  cost  to 
manufacture  in  this  country,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  compete,  I  think 
the  manufacturers  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  agree  to  this  proposi- 
tion: Would  you  think  it  a  reasonable  tariff  if  we  put  the  tariff 
here  at  the  difference  between  the  foreign  price  with  freight  added, 
mnd  your  cost  price? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  based  on  our  selling  price.  We  do  not  get  a  great  deal  more  than 
cost  out  of  it  anyway,  so  we  do  not  want  it  all  taKen  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Chains  and  cables  are  a  pretty  heavy  commodity 
for  transportation,  and  the  freight  must  be  considerable,  across  the 
water  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  It  amounts  to  about  5  per  cent  of  the  value. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  freight  rate  to 
this  country  over  and  above  your  cost  price,  is  not  that  a  fair  protec- 
tion for  your  profit,  a  fair  margain  for  your  profits? 

Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  a  very  small  margin  in  the  manufacturing 
business,  because  we  have  fat  years  and  lean  years,  and  wo  do  not 
average  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Are  you  not  just  as  capable  of  sellinff  your  prod- 
uct as  the  man  abroad  is,  if  you  are  fighting  him  on  equal  terms? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  do  not  understand  your  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  ask  you  if  you  are  not  just  as  capable  of  selling 
your  product  as  the  man  abroad  if  you  meet  him  upon  an  equal 
basis? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  think  we  are,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  are  asking 
for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  2-inch  cable  to-day! 

Mr.  Mattern.  Two-inch  cable  is  about  $3.20  a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  is  the  cost  price  of  that? 

Mr.  Mattern.  About  the  same. 

Mr.  Underwood.  About  $3.20? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Where  is  your  principal  foreign  competition? 

Mr.  Mattern.  From  England. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  selling  price  of  that  same  cable  in 
England  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  information  I  say  I  do  not  have,  but  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  get.  On  account  of  the  short  notice  I  had  to 
come  here,  when  it  was  decided  I  was  to  come,  I  found  myself  unable 
to  get  that  information,  but  I  hope  to  have  it  within  a  week,  and 
will  then  advise  you  fully  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  you  evidently  have  not  the  information  we 
need,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  will  file  your  cost  price  of  all  these  differ- 
ent cable  and  chain  articles,  the  cost  price  here  at  your  factory,  the 
price  at  which  it  is  sold  in  England,  and  the  freight  rate,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  comparison  put  the  amount  of  duty  opposite  the 
English  product.  That  will  give  us  some  information  on  which  we 
can  make  some  estimates. 
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Mr.  Mattern.  You  want  the  cost  price  here  and  the  prices  sold 
for  in  England  and  the  freight  rate  from  England  to  America? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  and  the  duty.  That  is,  give  those  in  sepa- 
rate columns. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  your  company  a  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  is  the  capitalization  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars, 

Mr.  Pou.  Did  you  pay  a  dividend  last  year? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  paid  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  state  how  much  in  your  cost  price  is 
labor? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Do  vou  want  that  included  in  the  statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  the  percentage  of  your  cost  prices  that  covers 
labor. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  plant  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  have  a  plant  worth  about  $200,000.  It  has  just 
been  recently  reconstructed.  We  built  the  plant  by  an  i^ue  of  bonds 
and  increased  the  capacity. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  get  this  increase  you  want  in  these  duties  on  these 
smaller  chains,  will  you  put  up  the  prices  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No  ;  we  could  not  put  up  the  prices  to  the  consumer, 
because  it  would  not  enable  us  to  get  any  more  money  than  the  Ger- 
man and  English  makes  would  sell  here  for. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  foreign  competition  is  the  only  competition  you 
really  have,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oh,  no.    We  have  Ainerican  competition. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  mean  practically  speaking.  You  adl  sell  at  about  the 
same  price,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  American  manufacturers  get  very  close  to  the 
same  price;  yes,  sir.  For  instance,  on  quarter-inch  chain,  the  Amer- 
ican chain  manufacturers  receive  $8.14  a  hundred  pounds,  whereas 
the  English  chain  makers  receive  $4.92  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Pou.  How  many  firms  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing chains  that  you  are  putting  on  the  market? 

Mr.  Mattern.  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mattern.  About  twenty. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  have  an  association  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  No  association ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  have  no  organization  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up 
prices? 

Mr.  Mattern.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Pou.  But  you  do  not  cut  prices? 

Mr.  Mattern.  If  you  went  to  buy  some  chains  you  would  find  that 
they  do. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  understood  you  to  say  awhile  ago  the  prices  made  by 
all  American  manufacturers  were  practically  the  same  and  that  the 
only  real  competition  you  had  was  from  those  foreign  manufac- 
turers? 

Mr.  Mattern.  On  some  small  sizes  that  is  the  case.  I  would  not 
like  to  have  that  remark  considered  general,  because  there  is  compe^ 
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tition  in  the  chain  business  which  is  very  keen,  and  some  of  these 
small  sizes  we  are  obliged  to  sell  practically  at  cost,  because  the 
importers  bring  the  foreign  goods  in  and  we  can  not  get  any  more 
than  what  the  goods  actually  cost  us  and  even  then  we  can  not  com- 
pete with  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  a  large  profit  on  the  large  chains,  do  you 
not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  make  a  small  profit  on  the  large  chains. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  the  chains  imported  into  the  United  States  last 
year  only  amounted  to  $70,894.04. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  that  affected  the  price  of  American 
chains  any  to  the  people  who  use  them? 

Mr.  Mattern.  You  will  notice  that  most  of  the  importations,  in 
fact,  the  bulk  of  the  importation  of  chains,  in  that  $70,000  are  very 
small  sizes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  $16,828  on  less  than  five-sixteenths  of  1  inch  in 
diameter. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Only  $16,000?    There  are  two  items  in  that  list. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  on  which  the  specific  duty  does  not  amount  to  45 
per  cent,  according  to  the  record,  amounted  in  importation  to 
$51,280.04.  How  much,  in  your  judgment,  does  the  total  output  or 
consumption  of  chains  amount  to  of  mose  less  than  five-sixteenths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Compared  with  what  is  made  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  whole  thing;  all  of  them  bought  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oh,  it  is  very  small.  I  should  say  it  would  not  be 
more  than  3  or  4  or  5  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  It  would  not 
be  very  much  anyway,  but  that  is  about  it.  There  is  our  trouble,  that 
on  these  small  chains  we  do  not  have  any  chance.  There  is  enough 
business  there,  so  that  if  we  had  a  chance  to  compete  it  would  enable 
us  to  run  a  small  shop. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  It  seems  to  me  the 
importation  of  chains  is  so  small  it  amounts  to  nothing  in  the  way  of 
competition  to  anybody  on  anything. 

Mr.  Mattern.  Of  course,  if  you  were  in  the  chain  business  you 
would  look  at  it  in  a  different  light,  I  suppose,  because  when  we  have 
to  compete  on  chains  and  our  cost  compels  us  to  get  as  much  as  16  or 
18  cents  a  pound,  and  the  imported  chains  are  selling  in  New  York 
at  12  cents  a  pound,  then  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  give  any  reasonable  estimate  of  the  money 
value  of  all  the  small  chains  used  in  the  United  States  in  twelve 
months?    If  you  do  not  know,  say  so,  and  do  not  stand  off  on  it. 

Mr.  Mattern.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well,  then. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  smallest  size  chain  here? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Less  than  five-sixteenths. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  guess  that  is  right.  Now,  those  are  the 
smallest  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  highest  importation  in  any  one  year  was 
$20,000,  since  1897.  On  those  sinall-sized  chains  the  specific  duty 
runs  over  45  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  ad  valorem  and  specific  duty  is  more  than  46 
per  cent.  Wifh  that  specific  duty  there  was  only  $21,000  worth  im- 
ported in  1905.  Aside  from  that  it  runs,  say,  from  $2,000  to  $18,000. 
That  is  practically  prohibitive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Mattern.  N^ot  on  those  small  sizes. 

The  Chairman.  And  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  runs  all  the  way 
from  53  to  64  per  cent,  and  you  want  that  made  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir;  and  100  on  some  of  them.  We  would  like 
to  have  100  per  cent  on  most  of  them. 

The  Chahiman.  What  reason  do  you  give  for  any  such  doubling 
of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  was  just  going  to  explain  that.  By  taking  the 
cost  of  the  chain  in  England — that  is,  the  selling  price,  1  should  say, 
and  the  selling  price  in  this  country,  it  can  be  figured.  The  quarter- 
inch-chain  selling  price  in  England  is  $8.68  per  hundred  pounds. 
The' selling  price  in  New  York  of  the  American  chain  is  $18  per 
hundred  pounds.  Now,  if  we  get  100  per  cent  duty  on  that  $8.68  we 
have  still  less  than  $18  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  How  do  you  manage  to  keep  the  English  chains  out  of 
the  market  with  the  duty  that  vou  havef 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  do  not.  Tnat  is  just  the  point.  They  are  ship- 
ping in  more  Uian  we  make. 

The  Chahtman.  Twenty  thousand  dollars.  Is  that  one-half  of  1 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Mattbrn.  No;  it  is  $50,000. 

The  Chairman.  No;  $20,000  the  record  shows.  It  is  the  46  per 
cent  duty— that  is,  $50,000. 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  45  per  cent  duty  is  what  the  bulk  of  it  is  cal- 
culated on. 

The  Chahiman.  While  there  is  a  specific  that  does  not  amount  to 
45  per  cent,  the  specific  duty  on  this  amounts  to  more  than  45  per 
cent,  so  it  is  specific  duty  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  do  not  think  this  specific  duty  does  amount  to 
more  than  45  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  but  you  do  not  reduce  it  to  45.  You  have 
to  keep  it  above  that.  This  is  not  under  the  45  per  cent  business 
at  all. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  can  not  give  us  some 
rough  estimate  of  the  production  in  this  country  of  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  can  not  give  any  information  about  that 

Mr.  IvONGwoRTH.  You  produce  $300,000  a  year  yourself? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  many  other  concerns  are  there? 

Mr.  Mattern.  There  are  al>out  twenty  altogether. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  they  produce  as  much  as  you  do? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oh,  no:  we  are  one  of  the  largest. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Well,  the  total  production  is  how  much  a  year? 
Would  you  say  $5,000,000? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  should  say  that  would  be  a  fair  guess  at  it. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Considering  every  form  of  chain,  the  total 
amount  imported  is  $70,000,  and  you  produce  $5,000,000,  and  yet 
you  come  and  ask  for  an  increased  duty? 
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Mr.  MArmtK.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  $70,000  applies 
only  to  the  sizes  on  which  we  ask  an  increased  duty.  If  you  want 
to  k>ok  at  it  that  way,  that  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  make  big  chains  at  a  profit,  can  you  t 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  can  if  we  can  get  a  profitable  price  when  the 
comnetition  is  not  too  keen. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  did  make  big  chains  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  can  not  make  little  chains  at  a  profit? 

Mr.  Mattbrn.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  quit  making  little  chains  and  derote 
yourself  to  the  biff  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  have  to  supply  big  and  little  chains  to  our  cus- 
tomers. A  man  comes  along  with  an  order  for  small  chains  and  big 
chains,  and  we  have  to  supply  him  with  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  if  vou  can  not  make  them  at  a  profit,  why 
not  buy  those  imported  small  chains  and  put  them  into  your  stock 
and  sell  them  so  you  will  make  a  profit?  The  trouble  about  this 
whole  business  is  that  it  will  set  every  man  in  the  country  trying  to 
do  something  he  can  not  do. 

Mr.  Mattern.  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  we  should 
close  down  some  of  our  fires  and  discharge  our  workmen,  and  buy 
imported  goods,  I  suppose  that  is  what  we  will  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  you  not  make  more  big  chains  and  keep 
your  furnaces  going? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  same  workmen  do  not  make  the  big  chains  who 
make  the  small  ones. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  make  small  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  A  few ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Some  one  supplies  this  market.  It  is  not  this 
$20,000  worth  that  is  imported,  is  it? 

Mr.  Mattern.  There  is  more  than  $50,000  worth  there  that  is  im- 
ported.   That  is  about  the  greater  bulk  of  the  market. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  there  chains  made  in  the  Pittsburg  district? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  makes  them? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Very  few  handmade  chains  are  made  there. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Who  makes  them  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  The  Standard  Chain  Company  and  the  James 
Mackay  Company.  They  make  mostly  machine-made  chains,  al- 
though there  are  some  handmade  chains  made  too. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  you  should  get  this  increase  that  you  ask  for,  would 
not  that  put  you  in  a  position  so  you  could  eventually  reduce  t^e 
prices  somewhat  under  what  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Reduce  the  price  of  chain? 

Mr.  Pou.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  do  not  see  how  we  could,  when  we  are  selling  at 
cost  now. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  higher  you  put  the  duty,  the  cheaper  that  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  sell,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  It  does. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  everybody  has  stated  that  has  been  here. 
Now,  what  I  am  asking  you  is:  If  you  should  get  this  increase, 
after  a  while  that  would  enable  you  to  put  down  prices,  would  it  not? 
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Mr.  Mattern.  That  is  a  manufacturing  proposition  that  I  can  not 
see  how  the  raising  of  the  duty  would  affect  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  has  been  the  past  experience  of  all  the  manufac- 
turers in  this  country,  has  it  not,  that  the  higher  you  put  the  duty, 
the  more  protection  you  give  them,  the  less  price  they  can  sell  for? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way.  The  selling  price  depends 
entirely  on  the  cost  of  manufacture,  regardless  of  what  the  tariff  or 
duty  may  be. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Who  are  your  best  customers  ? 

Mr.  Mattern.  We  have  sold  large  quantities  of  chains  to  the 
United  States  Government.  We  sell  to  the  large  ship-building  inter- 
ests—Cramps, Newport  News,  Fall  Eiver  Ship  Building  Company, 
New  York  Ship  Building  Company,  and  others.  We  sell  largely  to 
large  dredging  concerns  in  New  York,  like  the  William  H.  Taylor 
Dredging  Company,  and  some  dredging  concerns  in  Boston  and 
Philadelphia. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Those  are  large  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  fiouTBLL.  Who  are  the  purchasers  of  these  small  chains? 

Mr.  Mattern.  Oh,  the  machine  shops  and  large  concerns  who  use 
cranes.  These  small  chains  are  used  for  crane  workprincipally.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  buys  some  of  that.  The  Pennsylvania 
Steel  Company  buys  some. 

Mr.  Dalzelx..  Do  you  represent  any  person  here  to-day  except 
your  own  corporation? 

Mr.  Mattern.  I  represent  only  our  own  corporation,  except  that 
some  of  the  chain  manufacturers  made  an  effort  to  get  together  and 
decide  on  a  suitable  proposition  to  bring  before  this  committee,  but 
they  did  not  respond  very  freely  on  account  of  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers being  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  some  convention  or  other,  and 
the  few  of  us  who  did  meet  decided  that  myself  and  Mr.  Woodhouse, 
who  is  also  here,  should  appear  before  the  committee. 


H.  P.  MATTEKN,  LEBANON  (PA.)  CHAIN  WOKKS,  PILES  A  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL STATEMENT  KELATIVE  TO  CHAINS. 

Lebanon,  Pa.,  January  2^  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  During  the  tariff  hearing  held  Friday,  November 
27,  the  question  was  asked  by  one  of  your  honorable  committee,  Mr. 
Underwood,  that  Mr.  Mattern  file  the  American  cost  prices  on  chains 
at  factories,  with  freight  rate  to  New  Yorlc  added,  compared  to  the 
selling  prices  of  English  chains  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool,  plus  freight  and 
proposed  duty: 

In  response  to  this  request,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  statement  based 
on  prices  ruling  in  England,  1907,  compared  with  the  approximate 
cost  in  the  United  States  factories  for  tne  same  period.  In  both  of 
these  instances  the  prices  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  New  York 
delivery. 
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Comparing  notes  with  other  manufacturers,  there  was  necessarily 
a  ^eat  variety  in  tlie  cost  of  delivery  of  an  article  at  one  given 
pomt,  but  we  have  endeavored  to  arrive  at  what  we  consider  a  just 
and  fair  average  cost,  as  per  schedule  hereto  attached  and  marked 
"Exhibit  A." 

In  arriving  at  the  English  selling  prices  we  are  not  convinced  that 
we  have  secured  the  lowest  prices  that  were  then  being  quoted,  but 
have  simply  submitted  prices  as  named  by  several  leading  English 
manufacturers. 

LARGE-SIZE  CHAINS. 

The  chain  manufacturers  with  whom  we  have  conferred,  and  who 
represent  practically  every  chain  manufacturer  in  the  United  States, 
were  hopeful  that  they  could  recommend  a  greater  reduction  of  duty 
on  larofe-size  chains  than  our  schedule  represents,  but  were  con- 
fronted by  the  extreinely  higher  labor  cost  of  productive  and  non- 
productive work  in  this  country,  to  wit : 

The  wages  paid  chain  makers  greatly  exceed  the  wages  paid 
abroad,  as  shown  by  the  respective  tables  hereto  affixed  and  marked 
"  Exhibit  B." 

The  nonproductive  labor  in  this  country  receives  from  $1.50  to 
$1.75  per  day,  whereas  the  same  labor  in  England  consider  themselves 
well  paid  at  $4.50  per  week  (18  shillings).  Would  add  that  nonpro- 
ductive labor  on  large-size  chains  is  a  very  important  item  in  figur- 
ing costs,  and  is  work  which  can  not  be  done  oy  the  installation  of 
machinery. 

SMALL  CHAINS. 

On  smaller  chains,  under  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch,  where  an 
advance  is  asked,  American  manufacturers  have  to  compete  against 
chains  made  by  "  outworkers  "  in  foreign  countries,  to  whom  chain 
manufacturers  abroad  supply  the  material  and  allow  7  per  cent  waste. 
The  outworker  furnishes  his  own  building  or  shop,  frequently  located 
in  the  rear  of  his  own  home,  where  male  and  female  labor  of  14  years 
of  age  and  upward  are  employed.  He,  the  outworker,  is  therefore  a 
subcontractor,  and  furnishes,  besides  his  shop,  his  blast  (which  is  a 
hand  bellows),  fuel,  and  all  appliances  or  tools  for  the  making  of 
chains.  Consequently,  the  manufacturer  or  factor  has  merely  his 
labor  in  receiving  and  shipping  the  finished  product  per  100  pounds, 
plus  his  material,  to  figure  his  costs. 

This  permits  of  chains  being  sold  abroad  at  prices  which  can  not 
be  met  by  American  manufacturers,  whose  employees  consist  of  men 
and  boys  over  16  years  of  age,  under  one  roof,  supplied  with  all  ap- 
pliances for  chain  manufacture,  and  paid  the  wage  scale  hereto  at- 
tached and  marked  "Exhibit  B,"  covering  only  actual  prices  for 
welding. 

In  this  connection  we  respectfully  ask  a  careful  study  of  the  wage 
scales  paid  our  chain  makers  and  the  prices  paid  the  outworkers, 
keeping  in  view  the  conditions  governing  the  outworkers. 

Referring  to  the  wage  scale  for  handmade  chains.  Every  shop 
in  the  United  States  is  a  union  shop,  and  which  scale  manufactur- 
ers are  compelled  to  pay,  notwithstanding  the  existing  depression, 
the  same  scale  of  wages  which  were  adopted  in  March  or  1907,  being 
10  per  cent  advance  over  the  previous  scale,  while  in  England  the 
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official  scale  during  the  year  1907  was  the  6-shilling  list  for  out- 
workers. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  during  the  vear  1907,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  6-shilling  list  was  the  published  list  of 
union  wages  paid  outworkers  in  England,  wages  were  actually  being 
paid  on  the  oasis  of  the  8-shilling  list  to  outworkers  during  this 
time.  This  disparity  between  the  published  union  list  of  wages 
and  the  8-shilling  list  actually  paid  is  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  total  number  of  chain  makers  in  the  black  district  in  Eng- 
land is  about  5,000,  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  chain  makers  were 
members  of  the  union,  thus  leaving  four-fifths  of  the  chain  makers 
free  to  accept  any  price  that  the  chain  manufacturer  chose  to  pay, 
which  was  an  average  of  25  to  50  per  cent  less  than  the  union  wa^es. 
All  of  the  above  facts  as  to  membership  of  the  union,  and  the  number 
of  chain  makers  employed  in  the  black  district  in  England,  were 
taken  from  the  annual  report  made  by  the  national  secretary,  Mr. 
Sitch,  and  as  published  in  the  Brierley  Hill  Advertiser  (England) 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  1908. 

To  establish  the  foregoing  statement  we  submit  herewith  clipping 
from  the  Iron  Age,  of  New  York,  as  published  in  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1907,  on  the  subject  of  women  chain  makers  in  England. 
In  regard  to  these  outworkers,  we  would  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  their  overhead  charges  and  general  expenses 
can  not,  in  our  opinion,  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  welding  prices, 
whereas  by  our  factory  system  all  nonproductive  labor  is  paid  by 
the  manufacturer  in  the  United  States,  and  represents  in  the  best 
regulated  factories  at  least  80  per  cent  of  the  welding  cost,  and  on 
the  lighter  sizes  the  percentage  of  the  welding  cost  is  from  100  to 
125  per  cent.  By  the  lighter  sizes  we  refer  to  the  sizes  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch. 

WOMEN   CHAIN    MAKEBS   OF  ENGLAND. 
[Iron  Age,  February  7,  1907.] 

J.  Sitch,  secretary  of  the  Chain  Makers  and  Chain  Strilcers*  Association  !n 
Great  Britain,  has  commented  quite  severely  on  the  condition  of  the  women 
worlcers  in  the  ehain-malcing  trade  of  the  blacls  country,  the  district  surronnd- 
ing  Birmingham,  England.  After  a  period  in  which  conditions  among  these 
workers  changed  for  the  better,  they  are  now  said  to  be  as  bad  as  at  any  time. 
The  average  wage  for  a  week's  work,  with  long  hours,  six  days  In  the  week.  Is 
between  4  and  5  shillings— from  $1  to  $1.25. 

Secretary  Sitch,  referring  to  the  evils  of  sweating  and  of  competition  for  the 
chance  to  work,  severely  reflects  on  workmen  as  well  as  employers.  Not  a  few 
of  the  women  have  husbands  who  earn  good  wages.  "I  was  pained  to  find," 
he  says,  "  among  this  class  wives  of  members  of  the  Chain  Makers  and  Chain 
Strikers'  Association  who,  I  know  for  a  fact,  earn  more  in  three  hours  than 
their  wives  earn  in  a  week.  Some  of  these  men  brag  about  being  good  trade 
unionists  when  they  are  in  a  public  house,  but  they  are  quite  content  to  allow 
their  wives  to  toll  and  slave  in  a  chain  shop  for  a  mere  pittance  Such  men 
are  not  worthy  to  be  members  of  a  trade  union." 

In  order  that  your  committee  may  have  a  clearer  view  of  the  chain 
hulustrv,  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  the  cost  given  in  "  Exhibit  A" 
on  stud  link  BBB,  or  dredge  chain,  are  all  based  on  handmade 
chain,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  no  machinery  can  be  used,  but, 
rather,  all  skilled  labor. 
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MACHIKE-MADE  CHAINS. 

Chain  made  in  England  to  compete  with  the  chain  made  in  the 
United  States  known  as  "machine-made  chain"  is  a  very  low-grade 
quality  and  is  known  abroad  as  "hammered  chain,"  in  which  they 
use  the  cheapest,  grade  of  iron  that  can  be  manufactured,  and  partic- 
ularly the  smaller  sizes  of  three-sixteenth  inch  to  three-eighth  inch, 
inclusive,  which  are  made  by  boys  and  girls  and  women,  who  can 
not  earn,  under  the  arbitrary  scale  of  wages  paid,  more  than  6  shil- 
lings per  week  (approximately  $1.50),  after  having  paid  all  of  their 
running  expenses,  as  before  referred  to. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Parliament  recognized  that  it  was  a 
national  disgrace  to  have  women  working  at  the  forge  making  chain, 
and  some  years  ago  the  British  Parliament  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  employment  of  women  to  manufacture  chain,  with  the 
end  in  view  of  passing  a  law  forbidding  girls  and  women  working  at 
the  forge  making  chain.  This  brought  about  great  distress  and 
nearly  an  uprising  in  the  black  district,  where  the  women  main- 
tained] that  they  had  the  right  to  earn  their  own  living,  that  they  had 
no  otlier  trades^  that  they  and  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  for 
cenenitions  back  have  worked  at  this  trade,  and  they  insisted  upon 
flie  ri«rht  to  labor  at  their  chosen  avocation. 

Physicians  employed  by  the  committee  from  Parliament  reported 
that  no  physical  injury  followed  the  making  of  small  chains  by 
women  and  girls,  and  the  committee  therefore  had  no  grounds  on 
which  to  report  back  to  Parliament  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  pre- 
venting the  emplovment  of  females  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Com- 
paring the  American  wages  on  this  class  of  work,  your  honorable 
committee  will  readily  see  that  the  American  manufacturer  of  these 
small  chains  is  seriously  handicsipped  by  the  difference  in  wages 
paid  abroad  and  here,  as  chain  makers  ox  this  class  of  chain  in  this 
country  earn  from  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  day,  according  to  size  of  chain. 
This  fact  is  proven  by  the  selling  price  of  the  foreign  manufactuie, 
as  recently  quoted  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 

English  prices  /.  o.  6.  Liverpool. 


Size. 


Per  112  pounds. 


A  inch '  148.  6d.  net 

I  Inch liib..  9d.  leas  10  per  cent . 

^"1m«h 12j«.  9d.  less  10  per  cent. 

I  ini'h 12j».  3d.  lesBlOper  cent. 

A  Inch 12s.  3d.  less  10  per  cent . 

I  inch lis.  M.  less  10 per  cent. 

ilnch lis.  3d.  less  10 per  cent. 

I  inch lO".  9d.  less  10  per  cent . 

I  im-h 10s.  6d.  less  10 per  cent. 

1  inch I  lOs.  Gd.  less  10  per  cent. 


Per  100 
pounds. 


93.48 
2.65 
2.47 
2.83 
2.33 
2.26 
2.17 
2.07 
2.02 
2.02 


In  comparison  therewith  we  attach  the  present  average  cost  prices, 
Exhibit  "A,"  for  this  grade  of  chain.  The  present  production  of 
qjwiin  in  the  United  States  during  1908  is  less  than  60  per  cent  of 
that  of  1907.  The  industry  is  sadly  depressed,  and  if  undue  reduction 
is  made  in  tariff,  so  as  to  allow  the  free  importation  of  English  chain, 
there  are  but  two  courses  left  to  the  chain  manufacturer  in  this  coun- 
try, and  they  are  to  reduce  the  price  of  labor  or  discontinue  the  busi- 
ness.   The  effect  of  a  radical  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  be,  in  our 
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opinion,  first,  a  reduction  in  the  price  paid  to  laborers;  second,  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  employees,  which  would  mean  that  the 
skilled  chain  maker,  having  no  work  at  his  trade  in  which  he  has 
spent  his  life,  would  be  driven  down  to  work  as  a  day  laborer  and  at 
a  day  laborer's  wages. 

CHAINS,  IBON  OB  STEEL. 

The  following  tables  are  made  up  by  comparing  the  average  of 
actual  English  or  foreign  selling  prices  f .  o.  b.  Liverpool,  as  com- 
pared with  the  actual  average  cost  to  American  manufacturers  deliv- 
ered at  New  York  City  in  &)th  instances.  American  costs  given  do 
not,  however,  include  any  profit  whatever.  American  costs  com- 
pared with  foreign  selling  prices  are  in  eajh  case  figured  on  the 
same  sizes  in  each  group,  and  are,  as  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
requested,  selling  prices  ruling  on  English  chain  during  1907,  and 
tlie  American  costs  ai*e  the  costs  for  1907. 


Size  of  chain. 


2"  and  larger 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty  i  cent  per  pound,  or  80  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Leae  than  2".  but  not  leas  than  \Ji" 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Pioposed  duty  I  cent  per  pound,  or  40  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Less  than  ^',  but  not  leas  than  Jf" 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfaj^e 

Proposed  duty  IJ  centa  per  pound,  or  6JI  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Less  than  H"bul  not  less  than  J" 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty  2  cent«  per  pouiul.  or  60  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Per  112 
pounds. 

Per  100     j 
pounds 
f.o.b.Llv- 
erpool. 

Avera^  for- 
eign selling 
price  per  100 

pounds 

f.o.b.  New 

York. 


13s. 


40percent 
198.  5id... 


eOpercent. 
30b.  4d.... 


$2.80 
.18 

.871 


3.00 
.20 


.20 
2.60 


60  percent.! 


6.50 
.22 


3.90 


I3.87i 


4.40 


6.87 


10.62 


Avenige 
American 
cost  per  100 

pounds 

f.  o.  b.  New  ' 

York. 


13.63 


4.20 


7.25 


U.66 


Size  of  chain. 


Le««  than  i  Inch  of  any  description  containing 

not  more  than  12  links  per  foot 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty,  3  cents 


Per  100 
pounds. 


F.o.b. 

foreign 
point  of 
shipment 

at  sea- 
board per 
100  pounds. 


Foreign  sell- 
ing price 
per  100 
pounds. 


Average  weight  per  100  feet,  sizes  2/0  to  No.  2: 

23  pounds 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfupe 

Proposed  duty,  3  cents  per  pound  or  CO  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


Less  than  i  inch  of  any  description  containing 
more  than  12  links  per  foot: 
Average  weight  per  100  feet,  sizes  2t)  to  No.  2— 

2f<  pounds 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage 

Proposed  duty,  5  cents  per  pound  or  90  per 
cent  ad  valorem ,  «J0 percent, 


60  percent. 


IS.  :s 

.18 
3.00 


6.00 
.25 


11.00 
.26 


16.66 


9.vS5 


2L15 


Amerfeaa 

coetper  100 

pounds. 


17.  S2 


laso 


23.50 
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Foreiffn  selling  prices  of  hammered  chain,  compared  wilh  American  common  coil  chain 

costs,  1907, 


Size  of  chain. 


A".  12  links  per  foot 
"    •     tin! 


Freight,  insumnce,  and  wharfage. 
Proposed  duty.... 


Less  than  H"*  ^ut  not  less  than  i": 

Average..: 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage. 
Proposed  duty , 


Less  than  H^',  bat  not  less  than  ^": 

Average 

Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage. 
Proposed  dutyt  00  per  cent .... 

Less  than  IJ",  but  not  less  than  \%": 
Average 


Freight,  insurance,  and  wharfage. 
Proposed  duty,  1  cent  per  pound .. 


Per  100 
pounds. 


14s.  6d. 


13s.  3d  . 


English 
prices  per 
112  pounds 

f .  o.  b. 
Liverpool. 


t6.66 


!.03 
.16 
.00 


4.74 


3.78 


3.19 


United  States 
cost  f .  o.  b. 
New  York. 


$7.49 


4.91 


3.48 


2.97 


Comparative  wage  schedule  paid  foreign  and  American  union  chain  makers  for 

the  year  1901, 

[Chain  known  in  factory  as  \  Inch  to  U  Inch.  English,  "best;"  American,  "crane."  li 
Inch  to  11  Inch.  English,  "special  best;*'  American,  "dredge."  2  Inch  and  larger 
known  In  both  countries  as  "  stud  link."] 


Foreign  68.  list. 

AmerieAti 

Size. 

Outwor 
112  pounds. 

ken. 

Factory  or  in  workers. 

factory  or 
inworliers, 
loa  pounds. 

100  pounds. 

112  pounds. 

100  pounds. 

Jlnch,  orNo.  3 

A  inch,  or  No.  2 

Ainch 

finch 

Ainch 

Jinch 

fiuch  

35s.2d.»S8.44 
2r«.l0d.=.  6.46 
19B.6d.=.  4.68 
13s.  =  3. 12 
109.3d.=  2.46 
78.11d.=  1.90 
68.3d.=  1.50 
:«.  6d.=  1.30 
4s.l0d.=  1.16 

97.68 
6.75 
4.18 
2.784 
2.19 
1.70 
1.34 
1.16 
1.03 
.90 
.82 

268.5d.»96.85 

208.  lid. =  6.02 

14s.7d.=»  3.40 

9s.9d.=  2.34 

78.8d.=  1.84 

5s.lld.=  1.42 

48.8id.=  1.18 

48.  Did. =    .97 

as.7id.-    .87 

38.  2d.-i     .76 

^s.lojd.=    .69 

3s.2i(i.=     .77 

$6.66 

4.48 

3.03 

2.09 

1.64 

1.27 

1.01 

.866 

.747 

.68 

.61 

.69 

.69 

.71 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.52 

.53J 

.57 

.59 

.63 

-      $9.97 
9.14 
6.78 
4.28 
8.63 
8.12 
2.34 

finch 

finch 

l.M 
1.64 

linch 

14  inches 

1   incites 

4s.  3d.  =-  1.02 
38.10d.=    .92 

1.37 
1.14 
1.27 

If  inches i 

38.2M.=     .77 
3s.3id.  -     .79 

1.14 

1    to  IjJ  inches            

1  14 

2  inches 

2s.   'M\r~.     .64 
2s.   3d.=     .h\ 
2.S.   4d.-^     .56 
2s.   .Vi.^     ..\S 
28.   7d.=     .♦;2 
2s.   im.=     .61 
2s    9<i            66 

.67 

2V^  incites           .             .                 

.67 

2{  inches i 

.70 

2f^  inches .  ..                      .              

.76 

2i  inches 

.75 

2|'fl  inches     .                                       

.84 

.96 
1.08 

21  inches   .... 

Jr.  nd.=     .70 

The  foregoing  arguments  and  exhibits  being  actual  facts,  all  of 
which  can  be  verified,  are,  we  believe,  the  strongest  arguments  that 
can  be  made  for  an  entirely  new  schedule  on  chain  to  te  included  in 
the  new  tariff  schedule  which  is  being  prepared,  being  based  on  actual 
costs  of  manufacture  abroad  as  against  the  costs  of  the  American 
manufacturer. 
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Exhibit  A  is  figured  out,  as  shown  theremi,  bftsed  on  foreign  selling 
prices  plus  the  proposed  duty  to  be  levied  under  the  new  revision. 
We  appeal  to  your  honorable  committee  that  in  view  of  the  foregoing 
you  will  insert  in  your  proposed  revision  of  tariff  to  be  submitted 
to  the  new  Congress  and  nr^e  the  passage  of  the  proposed  chain 
schedule  as  annexed,  which  schedule  is  submitted  in  accordance  with 
the  request  of  your  honorable  chairman,  Mr.  S.  E.  Payne,  to  the 
undersigned  when  appearing  before  your  committee  on  November  27, 
1908. 
Signed  in  behalf  of  the  chain  manufacturers  of  the  United  States: 

Lebanon  Chain  Works, 
H.  F.  Mattern,  Vice-President. 
•  WooDHousE  Chain  Works, 

Trenton^  N.  /., 
Thos.  T.  Wooduousb. 


PROPOSED  schedule. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  not  less  than  2 
inches  in  diameter,  seven-eighths  cent  per  pound,  but  no  cliain  of 
any  description  of  these  sizes  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  2 
inches,  but  not  less  than  thirteen-sixteenths  of  an  inch  diameter,  1 
cent  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  of  these 
diameters  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  40  por  cent. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than  thir- 
teen-sixteenths of  an  inch,  but  not  less  than  thirteen  thirty-seconds 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  IJ  cents  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of 
any  description  of  these  diameters  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty 
than  GO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  inm  or  steel  less  than  thir- 
teen thirty-seconds  of  an  inch,  but  not  less  than  one-fourth  incli  in 
diameter,  2  cents  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description 
of  these  diameters  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  GO  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  steel  less  than* one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter,  containing  not  more  than  12  links  per  foot, 
3  cents  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  of  these 
diameters  and  length  of  link  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Chain  or  chains,  of  all  kinds,  made  of  iron  or  ste^l  less  than  one- 
fourth  inch  in  diameter,  containing  more  than  12  links  per  foot,  5 
cents  per  pound,  but  no  chain  or  chains  of  any  description  of  these 
sizes  and  length  of  link  shall  pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  90  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Lebanon  Chain  Works, 
H.  F.  Mattern, 

Secretary  a/nd  Treasurer. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  THOS.  T.  WOODHOTJSE,  TEENTON,  N.  J.,  EELATIVE 
TO  OEBHAN  PATTEBN  COIL  AND  EALTEE  CHAINS. 

Friday,  November  27,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent,  Mr.  Woodhouse? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  represent  the  Woodhouse  Chain  Works,  of 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  you  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
what  Mr.  Mattem  has  been  talking  about  principally  has  been  hand- 
made chain,  which  is  a  high-grade  chain,  and  in  which  we  are  vitally 
interested  as  well,  but  principally  I  am  here  to  represent  what  are 
called  ( ierman  pattern  coil  and  halter  chains,  of  which  we  make  a  con- 
sideral)le  quantity,  or  have  in  the  past.  Last  year  we  made  very  lit- 
tle, and  I  notice  W  the  reports  of  the  Treasury  that  the  importations 
have  increased  considerably  over  1907 — ^yes,  considerably;  almost  60 
I>er  cent.  The  chain  business  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  you  can  not  con- 
fcider  it  as  a  whole.  The  total  valuation  of  all  the  manufacturers  of 
this  country  is  not  a  fair  guide  to  consult  on  tariff  matters.  For  in- 
stance, our  factory  is  considered  almost  technically  a  specialty  fac- 
tory— that  is,  they  make  small  special  chains  for  all  kinds  of  purposes. 
We  have  made  in  the  past,  and  have  educated  our  workmen  up  to  the 
making  of  these  small-sized  chains,  and  they  can  not  reverse  them- 
selves and  go  back  to  the  making  of  heavy  chains  with  profit  either 
to  themselves  or  the  factory  for  which  they  work.  For  instance,  on 
less  than  five-sixteenths-inch  chain  there  was  imported  during  the 
year  1907-8,  on  which  there  was  a  specific  duty  levied,  a  quantity 
amounting  to  186,806  pounds,  making  a  valuation  of  about  $10,000, 
on  which  the  duties  levied  were  about  $5,604.  On  chain  of  those 
sizes,  on  which  there  is  45  per  cent  levied,  there  was  a  total  of  579,000 
pounds  imported,  of  a  foreign  valuation  of  $45,000,  of  a  total  New 
York  valuation  of  $65,000 — sufficient  in  that  one  item  to  kcv»p  a  fac- 
tory of  our  size  working  steadily. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  happened  to  be  out  of  the  room  for  a  moment  when 
you  went  on  the  witness  stand.  I  would  like  to  interrupt  you  at  this 
point  long  enough  to  inquire  whether  your  company  is  making  any 
money  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  about  last  year? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  We  made  some  money  last  year  and  in  1906. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  right,  sir;  go  ahead.    I  am  not  astonished. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Iso;  I  do  not  suppose  you  are,  sir. 

I  have  here,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  a  copy  of  the  English 
prices,  where  the  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  price  is  compared  with  our  market 

f  rices,  which  I  will  submit  later  in  a  brief,  if  the  committee  so  desire, 
not  only  have  the  copy,  but  I  have  the  original  quotations,  some  of 
which  I  bought  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  For  instance,  on  hand-made 
chain,  to  which  our  previous  witness  referred,  on  half-inch  chain,  the 
American  wages  are  $3.12  a  hundred  pounds,  while  the  English  wages, 
a  copy  of  which  I  have,  are  $1.86  per  100  pounds.  But  m  that  cost 
of  wages  the  English  chain  maker  must  include  his  cost  of  fuel  and 
factory  expense,  while  the  wages  we  pay  are  net  to  the  workman. 
There  are  no  expenses  whatever  that  our  workman  has  to  pay  out  of 
the  $3.12.    Now,  as  a  comparison  on  this  same  half-inch  chain,  our 
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prices  delivered  in  New  York  City  to-dav  are  $8.70  per  hundred 
pounds,  while  I  can  import  it  from  England,  and  pay  the  duty  and  all 
expenses  for  $6.18  per  hundred  pounds,  a  dinerence  against  the 
American  manufacturer  of  $2.52  per  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  With  reference  to  that  imported  article,  let  me 
ask  you  where  you  buy  it? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Where  in  England?  ^ 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  can  give  a  dozen  houses,  but  I  will  give  the  two 
where  I  made  purchases  personally.  I  have  quotations  from  Fellows 
Brothers,  Cradley  Heath,  England,  under  date  of  October  11, 1007 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  per  hundred  pounds? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  have  figured  it  out  on  the  basis  of  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  did  you  pay  per  hundred  pounds  at  the 
foreign  purchasers  in  England? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  On  half  inch  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  the  quotation  you  have  given  of  $6.18 
there? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  The  English  price  f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  is  $4.12  for 
100  pounds,  or  19  shillings  and  3  pence  for  112  pounds,  or  $4.12  for 
100  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  freight  rate  to  New  York  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  The  freight  rate  I  could  not  give  as  to  the  specific 
amount,  but  it  is  very  small,  I  presume  not  over  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  would  make  $4.37? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  diflference  is  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  The  difference  is  the  tariff.  I  have  found  by 
actual  importation  that  the  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  together 
with  the  total  expenses,  is  about  50  per  cent  of  the  English  cost  price 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  the  cost  price  on  that  same  chain  in  your 
factory  was  $8.70? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  No  ;  that  is  our  selling  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  your  cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  do  not  have  that  here,  but  it  would  not  give 
us  over  10  per  cent  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  are  going  to  try  to  ascertain  these  facts  from 
other  sources  if  you  do  not  have  them.  We  may  make  mistakes 
unless  you  can  give  them  to  us  accurately. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  If  I  assert  to  you  we  make  10  per  cent  profit,  you 
can  easily  get  the  cost  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  make  the  calculation  then  and  state  the  cost 
price. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  The  cost  price  on  that  class  would  be  $7.83. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  it  fair  to  put  their  selling  price. against  your 
cost  price  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  You  have  the  selling  price  in  both  cases  and  not 
the  cost  price.  ' 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  in  the  questions  which  are  being  argued,  they 
are  putting  the  selling  price  with  a  profit  to  the  foreign  manufac- 
turers agamst  the  cost  price  of  the  American  manufacturers,  where 
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it  should  be  cost  price  against  cost  price,  or  selling  price  against 
selling  price,  in  order  to  make  a  fair  distinction. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  The  result  would  not  be  any  different.  The  re- 
sult would  show  exactly  the  same  figures  whether  you  took  the  cost 
price  in  each  case  or  the  selling  price. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  not  the  same  if  you  took  the  cost  price  in  one 
case  and  the  selling  price  in  another  case. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  am  taking  the  selling  price  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  about  that,  because  I 
think  your  cost  price  is  going  to  compete  with  their  selling  price  in 
New  York,  with  freight  added,  and  that  is  where  the  competition 
comes  in.  Above  that  you  get  a  profit.  That  is  what  we  are  going 
to  try  to  ascertain — ^how  much  profit  you  ought  to  get.  If  we  give 
you  a  tariff  equal  to  expenses,  etc.,  above  the  foreign  selling  price 
f.  o.  b.  Liverpool  and  your  selling  price,  wiU  that  meet  your  needs? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  If  the  committee  do  just  exactly  what  you  inti- 
mate, I  have  no  fear  about  where  the  tariff  will  be  put. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  that  will  be  a  satisfactory  basis! 

Mr.  WooDiiousE.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  ask  a  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  would  like  to  have  a  pro- 
tective tariff  where  we  can  compete  on  even  terms  at  least. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  filed  any  figures  showing  the  selling 
price  abroad,  with  freight  added,  and  your  cost  price  here? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  I  have  not  the  cost  price.  I  have  the  selling  price 
here  of  the  American  and  the  English  chains  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  say  that  the  difference  between  your  cost 
price  and  your  selling  price  is  about  10  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir;  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  can  calculate  that  safely? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir;  very  safely.  That  is  the  price  of  hand- 
made chains  so  far  as  I  have  gone. 

Mr.  Underwood.  ^VTiat  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  that! 

Mr.  Woodiiouse.  In  handmade  chains? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  It  would  be  at  least  70  per  cent — 70  to  80  per 
cent  additional  on  small  sizes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Seventy  or  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  chain  makers'  wages  run.  There 
are  other  labor  costs,  nonproductive  labor,  that  would  enter  into  it. 

In  German-pattern  coil  and  halter  chains  we  are  largely  interested, 
because  our  men  are  trained  to  make  the  small-sized  chains  and  can 
not  with  profit  to  themselves  or  to  the  manufacturer  change  from  the 
small  sizes  to  the  large  sizes.  On  these  German-pattern  coil  and  hal- 
ter chains  we  are  asking  for  a  higher  tariff  on  the  2-0  sizes  and  smaller. 
On  18  links  per  foot,  2-0,  which  is  three-sixteenths  size  wire  and 
weighs  38  pounds  to  the  hundred  feet,  the  American  selling  price  is 
$5.80  per  hundred  feet,  while  the  import  price,  which  gives  a  profit 
to  the  importer,  is  $5.27  per  hundred  feet,  a  difference  against  the 
American  manufacturer  on  that  one  size  of  53  cents  a  hundred  feet. 
On  the  smaller  sizes  the  differences  as  you  go  down  are  greater.  On 
1-0  the  American  selling  price  is  $6.18  against  the  import  price  of 
$5.06,  and  on  No.  2,  which  is  nearly  one-eighth  inch  wire,  the  Amer- 
61318— scnED  c— 09 51 
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ican  selling  price  is  $9.50,  while  the  imported  German  price  is  $4.67 
per  hundred  feet 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  amount  of  importation  of  chains  as 
compared  to  the  American  market? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  On  these  sizes  I  have  not  any  absolute  facts  to 
rely  on,  but  from  judgjnent  and  experience  I  should  judge  there  is 
about  one-third  or  possibljr  one-half  of  this  kind  of  chain  that  is  im- 

Sorted.  We  are  located  right  close  to  New  York  City  and  feel  the 
irect  effect  of  the  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ii  your  figures  are  correct  as  to  the  American 
price  and  the  foreign  price,  with  duty  added,  why  is  there  not  more 
than  that  that  comes  in  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  a  difference  of  50  per  cent  which  you 
gave  on  the  lowest  amount. 

Mr.  WooDnousE.  That  is  on  the  No.  2  size  in  selling  price  f.  o.  b. 
New  York. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  difference  between  the  American  price  and 
the  imported  price  with  freight  and  duty  added  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  That  is  on  No.  2. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  and  you  said  that  the  difference  increased 
as  you  went  down  in  sizes. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Yes,  sir ;  and  as  the  number  of  links  per  foot  in- 
creases. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Why  has  not  that  brought  more  foreign  chains 
into  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  .Possibly  because  they  are  not  consumed.  That 
may  be  the  only  reason ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  reason.  Another 
thing,  as  you  go  west  this  country  is  so  great  that  the  farther  in  you 
go  the  greater  the  expense  of  transportation  from  New  York  to  the 
mland  point. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  so ;  but  your  factory  is  located  in  New 
Jersey,  at  the  point  of  landing. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  am  speaking  of  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  suppose  there  are  western  factories  that  are 
located  nearer  the  western  market  that  make  this  same  class  of 
chains? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  There  are  but  two  in  the  West,  I  believe.  There 
are  four  manufacturers  of  this  line  of  chains.  One  is  in  Kent,  Ohio, 
one  is  in  York,  Pa.,  and  our  own  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  one  in  Wapa- 
koneta,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  make  chains  in  St.  Louis? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Not  these  sizes.  They  make  what  are  known  as 
machine-made  chains,  and  there  is  only  one  manufacturer  in  St.  Ixiuis 
of  that  kind  of  chains. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  talking  about  hand-made  chains? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  am  talking  about  German  pattern  machine 
chains  and  German  pattern  coil  and  halter  chains  just  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  kind  of  a  duty  are  you  willing  to  take?  What 
reduction  are  you  willing  to  accept  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  On  two-inch  and  larger. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  count  the  diameter  of  the  link  or  the  diameter 
of  the  wire? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Of  the  wire ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  you  to  say  the  importations  last  year  were 
larger  than  they  have  been  before? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  do  not  know  as  they  were  much  larger  than 
ever  before,  but  in  1907  the  total  importation  in  foreign  value  was 
$70,108. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  chain  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  All  sizes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Take  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  am  talking  about  all  the  sizes,  $70,108. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  larger  or  smaller  than  the  importations  for  year 
before  last? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  can  tell  you  that,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  you  said  the  importations  were  larger  last  year. 
I  might  have  misunderstood  you. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  think  1  was  right  when  I  said  that.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  total  valuation  of  those  two 
items  was  $55,053. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  it  for  the  previous  year? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  In  1907  it  was  $70,000.  It  is  less  on  those  two 
items,  you  see,  for  the  previous  year.  Nineteen  hundred  and  seven 
was  the  banner  year  of  importation  and  of  American  manufacture. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  was  that  in  that  year? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  1907? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  On  the  two  smaller  sizes! 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Seventy  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  dollars. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  on  those  sizes  that  is  practically  all  the  importa- 
tion there  was? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  nearly  all  in  small  sizes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  total  American  consump- 
tion was  of  those  sizes? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  In  handmade  chains  and  in  German-pattern 
machine  coil  and  halter  chains  I  would  assume  from  the  meager  in- 
formation I  have  that  the  consumption  is  not  over  three  times  the 
importation,  so  the  importation  is  about  one-third  of  the  consump- 
tion of  this  class  of  chains  I  am  describing  and  for  which  I  am 
arguing. 

Mr.  Hill.  Can  you  confirm  that  impression  and  give  us  the  exact 
information? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  think  I  can.    I  think  I  can  secure  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  will  you  file  it  with  the  committee  in  a  brief? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  do  you  get  those  figures? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  From  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  counted  1908? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  have  1908  in  pen-and-ink  figures  right  from  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  We  do  not  have  those  figures. 

Mr.  WtKiDHOusE.  I  got  them  from  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  on  Wednesdav.  In  the  vonr  1905  the  total  importation  was 
$42,000  of  those  two  sizes.  In'  1906  the  importation  was  $46,700, 
nearly. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  did  they  happen  to  have  the  high-water  mark 
in  1903  and  fall  off  in  1905  and  1906  and  go  up  again  in  1906  and 
1907?    What  made  that? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  The  general  healthy  condition  of  business  in  the 
United  States,  I  presume. 

The  Chairman.  The  government  reports  show  the  importing  price 
was  six-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  in  1903,  and  that  the  equivalent  ad 
valorem  was  over  170  per  cent. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  They  have  1903  and  1904  together  here  in  this 
record  which  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  put  them  in  at  that  price,  I  do  not  wonder. 

Mr.  CALDfeRHEAD.  What  are  the  figures  you  nave? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  For  the  two  years,  1903  and  1904. 

The  Chahiman.  That  is  the  only  year  out  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  are  the  figures? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  The  total  is  $62,677.50  for  the  two  years.  I  have 
no  other  argument  to  make.  I  think  the  figures  I  have  stated  are 
sufficient  to  any  intelligent  gentleman  to  show  him  that  an  increase 
in  the  tariff  duties  is  necessary  to  foster  and  maintain  the  manufac- 
ture of  these  small  chains  in  tne  United  States. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  your  statements,  the  manufacture  of 
these  small  chains  must  be  entirely  abolished  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  according  to  the  statement  which  you  have 
presented  to  us  here,  the  manufacture  of  these  small  chains  must  be 
entirely  abolished  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  It  would  not  be  entirely,  sir,  because  necessity 
knows  no  law,  and  will  buy  a  certain  number  of  these  chains  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  will  they  do  that,  if,  as  you  say,  they  can  be 
imported  at  60  per  cent  less  than  you  can  sell  yours  for? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  As  I  said  before,  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  if 
they  must  have  them  they  must  have  them,  and  they  will  pay  our 
price,  and  that  is  our  only  hope  of  selling  these  goods. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  According  to  your  idea,  then,  they  can  be  brought 
in,  duty  paid,  for  some  50  per  cent  less  than  you  can  produce  them? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cochran.  But  why  should  people  buy  from  you  if  they  can 
buy  the  imported  chains  so  much  cheaper? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  is  the  only  response  I 
make  to  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  necessity  is  there  to  buy  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  If  you  want  an  overcoat  in  a  nurry,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  what  the  price  of  that  may  be;  you  must  buy  it. 
The  same  is  true  of  chains.  If  a  man  wants  a  chain  and  must  have 
it,  he  will  buy  it  at  any  price. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  demand  for  chains  is 
so  prcvssing  that  people  must  buy  them  right  away? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  At  times ;  not  always,  but  at  certain  times. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  we  to  infer  that  no  chains  are  produced  in  this 
country  except  those  for  which  there  is  an  urgent  need,  so  that 
people  buy  them  rather  than  wait  for  the  importation  of  cheaper 
chains? 

Mr.  Woodhouse.  Not  entirely ;  no. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  should  they  buy  at  all  ?  Why  should  anybody 
buy  a  domestic  chain  when  he  can  buy  a  foreign  one  for  50  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  domestic  chain  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Perhaps  he  is  a  patriotic  American. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Even  though  he  is,  can  he  always  tell  a  foreign 
chain  from  a  domestic  chain  so  as  to  be  sure  that  in  buying  it  he  is 
giving  vent  to  his  patriotism? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  could ;  I  do  not  know  whether  everybody  could 
or  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Your  idea  is  that  people  buy  chains  at  100  per  cent 
more  than  they  could  buy  them  for  if  imported  merely  to  show  their 
patriotism  ? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  Not  necessarily.    I  sav  they  will  sometimes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  that  is  so? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.   Yes,  sir;  I  will  any  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  would  pay  50  per  cent  more  for  an  article  sim- 
ply because  it  was  American? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  I  would  for  some  things;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  things— -chains  or  any  old  thing  that  would 
allow  you  to  express  vour  patriotism? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Very  often  I  will. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Why  ao  you  pick  out  chains  as  a  vehicle  for  pa- 
triotism? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  did  not  say  so.    I  said  it  may  be  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  go  to  Europe. 

Mr.  WooDHOusB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  buy  any  clothes  when  you  were  there? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  buy  anything! 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  I  bought  necessities,  of  course.  ,  When  I  went 
over  there — I  will  give  you  one  instance — I  had  no  overcoat  and  was 
so  cold  I  had  to  buy  one, 

Mr.  Clark.  You  knew  before  you  went  over  there  it  was  going  to 
turn  cold? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  take  your  overcoat  with  you  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  did  not  think  I  would  need  it.  I  went  over  in 
the  summer  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  willing  to  scale  down  this  tariff  on  any  size 
of  chain  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  On  2-inch  and  larger;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Mr.  Mattern  will  give  the  necessary  data  to  the 
committee  later  on. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  you  willing  to  scale  the  tariff  down? 

Mr.  WooDiiousE.  I  could  not  tell  you  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  years  given  here,  from  1898  to  1907,  the  tariff 
on  chains  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as 
counted  by  what  was  actually  brought  in,  ranged  all  the  way  from 
31.40,  the  lowest,  to  174.84.  How  much  are  you  willing  to  scale  that 
down! 
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Mr.  W00DHOU8E.  We  are  basing  our  argument  on  the  tariff.duty  as 
printed.  I  had  no  knowledge  until  I  came  here  on  Wednesday  as  to 
what  the  actual  importing  was.  We  are  basing  on  the  actual  letter 
of  the  law  of  the  tariff  schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  competition  among  these  American  chain 
makers? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  not  all  got  together! 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  a  combination? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  No,  sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  sell  at  the  same  prices? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Except  accidentally? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Except  it  be  by  accident. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  accident  enters  into  it  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Not  premeditated  accident,  either. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  often  does  that  accident  occur;  365  days  in  the 
year? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  No,  sir.  It  is  an  absolutely  open  market  in  the 
chain  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  make  money  on  the  larger  sizes  of  chains? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  On  the  larger  sizes,  we  make  a  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  can  not  make  money  on  the  smaller  sizes? 

Mr.  W00DHOU8E.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  not  quit  making  the  little  ones? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  There  is  not  enough  consumption  in  the  country 
to  warrant  us  in  doing  that.     Suppose  we  all  did  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Somebody  could  go  into  some  other  business. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  witness  who  preceded  you  said  he  made  no 
profit  on  large  chains. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  He  can  answer  for  himself. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  He  said  he  sold  practically  at  cost. 

Mr.  W00DHOU8E.  That  is  true  at  times. 

Mr.  Mattern.  At  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  All  manufacturers  at  times  do  sell  things  at  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  explanation  for  this  the  fact  that  some  years 
you  are  in  competition  with  each  other,  and  some  years  you  all  get 
together  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Positiyely  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  so? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Positively  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  are  you  going  to  tell  us  how  much  you  are  will- 
ing to  scale  this  tariff  down? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  As  soon  as  the  committee  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  are  not  willing  to  scale  that  down  unless  we 
are  willing  to  put  the  other  up? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  No,  sir.  We  are  willing  to  give  you  every  data 
necessary. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  percentage  did  you  make  in  your  factory  in 
1907? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Not  over  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  make  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  in  1906  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  That  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  have  not  those 
figures  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  greatest  percentage  you  ever  made? 

Mr.  WooDHousE.  1900-7  was  the  greatest  year  we  ever  had. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  that  year? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  ifot  exactly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  the  capital  of  your  company? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  It  is  about  $55,000 — a  personal  attain 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Are  you  an  organized  corporation  ? 

Mr.  WooDiiousE.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  individual  concern. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  count  out  the  salaries  of  the  officers  before 
counting  that  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  That  is  net  and  above  everything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  pay  the  head  of  the  concern  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  There  is 
one  thing,  gentlemen,  I  omitted  to  say,  and  that  is,  in  my  figures  for 
the  English  cost  the  maximum  is  given  for  wages  and  the  minimum 
for  the  American  cost,  which  is  under  the  present  depression;  the 
prices  are  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Then  there  is  another  filing  about  the  English  manufacturer  that 

Eossiblv  many  people  in  the  country  do  not  know,  and  which  I  do 
Qow,  because  I  was  born  in  England,  and  that  is  the  chain  manu- 
facturer in  England  does  not  have  all  his  force  under  one  roof,  as  we 
do  in  this  country;  they  are  jobbed  out  and  create  competition  there 
between  one  anotner,  so  that  the  actual  wages  in  England  sometimes 
are  considerably  lower  than  the  record  I  have  here  would  indicate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  an  American  citizen  now  ? 

Mr.  WooDHOUSE.  I  am  an  American  citizen,  and  glad  to.  be  one. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  spoke  of  patriotism  Uwhile  ago.  Congress  is 
charged  with  the  duty  of  raising  more  revenue  than  is  coming  in 
now,  and  the  only  way  we  can  get  more  revenue  is  to  cut  the  rates 
down.  Are  you  not  willing  to  make  a  little  sacrifice,  along  with  the 
others,  to  help  Uncle  Sam  in  that  matter? 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  industry  is  already  a  competitor  against  the  chain 
industry  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  It  is  not  a  competitor. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  not  manufacturing  chains  now  a  great  deal 
cheaper  than  it  costs  the  Government  to  make  them  in  the  navy -yard? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  That  follows  without  argument. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  have  some  patriotism,  manifested  in  that 
way? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  Surely. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  Government  had  not  gone  to  making  some  of 
its  own  chains,  you  would  have  marked  your  chains  up? 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  We  do  not  come  in  competition  with  thkt  class 
of  chains.  We  come  in  competition  with  a  class  of  chains  that  the 
Government  does  not  handle. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  to  supply  a  copy  of  this 
schedule  in  the  not  far-distant  luture,  with  the  reductions  and  the 
increases  where  you  think  they  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  WooDHOusE.  When  can  we  do  that? 
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The  Chaikman.  Between  this  and  the  4th  of  December. 

Mr.  WooDHOUSB.  That  is  hardly  time. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  give  you  until  the  15th  of  December. 


THE  DIAMOHD  CHAIH  AST)  MAlHJFACTIJRnrO  COMPANT,  IHDIAH- 
APOLIS,  IND.,  ASKS  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEESENT  TAEIFF  ON 
AXnOMOBILE  AND  BICTCLE  CHAINS. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  16 j  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washirigton,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We,  as  manufacturers  of  machine-made  sprocket 
chain,  commonly  called  bicycle  chains  (roller  and  block),  automobile 
chains  (roller  and  block),  and  chains  for  transmission  of  power, 
earnestly  desire  that  no  reduction  be  made  in  the  present  tariff,  45 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  our  product.  The  reasons  for  our  desire 
are  as  follows: 

Importations  of  merchandise  competing  are  from  Hans  Renold, 
Mancnester,  England;  Bramipton  Brothers  (Limited),  Birmingham, 
England;  Coventry  Chain  Cfqmpany,  Coventry,  England;  Peugeot 
Frferes,  Paris,  France;  and  other  makers  in  England,  France,  and 
Germany. 

The  American  industry  in  block  chains  for  bicycles  is  about  nine- 
teen years  old,  and  was  not  thoroughly  developed  at  the  time  the 
slump  came  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bicycles,  which  industry 
has  not  revived — the  volume  is  not  now  of  sufficient  size  to  jyield  a 
living  profit  to  the  present  manufacturers  of  this  type  of  cham. 

The  manufacture  of  roller  chain  is  comparatively  new;  the  advent 
of  same  came  with  the  automobile,  which  induced  us,  along  with 
others,  to  embark  in  the  business  at  great  investment  and  expense. 
With  the  growth  of  the  automobile  industry  the  automobile  trade 
shifted  extensively  to  gear  or  shaft  drive  before  we,  as  makers  of 
chains,  could  bring  our  equipment  and  costs  to  a  point  where  we 
could  meet  foreign  competitors. 

The  steel  used  by  American  makers  costs  approximately  33§  per 
cent  more  than  the  same  material  abroad.  American  skilled  work- 
men, machinists  and  operators  of  screw  machines  and  presses,  receive 
from  17i  cents  to  40  cents  per  hour,  and  the  day  is  usually  limited  to 
eight  or  nine  hours.  The  same  workmen  abroad  receive  from  8  cents 
to  20  cents  per  hour,  and  the  day  is  usually  from  eight  to  ten  hours. 

Taking  the  American  cost  represented  by  100,  the  foreign  maker 
can  produce  the  same  at  approximately  55,  and  with  the  present  duty, 
45  per  cent,  this  product  can  be  offered  to  the  United  States  trade  at 
79.  Add  to  this  30  per  cent  (profit  and  freight),  and  these  goods  can 
be  delivered  in  New  York  at  approximately  103,  depending  on  the 
percentage  of  profit  the  foreign  maker  is  willing  to  accept.  It  is  pos- 
sible and  in  practice,  under  the  present  duty,  for  the  forcijgn  maker  to 
sell  his  product  with  profit,  delivered  in  New  York,  at  prices  equal  to 
our  cost  of  production,  and  this  condition  will  continue  for  many 
years. 
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At  present  we  are  not  able  to  sell  our  product  in  either  England, 
France,  or  Germany,  because  our  costs  will  not  permit  us  to  compete. 
For  this  reason,  your  records  will  show  that  there  are  actually  no  ex- 

gorts  bv  the  American  makers  to  the  above  countries.     On  the  other 
and  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  chain  imported  from  the 
above-named  countries  into  the  United  States. 

A  reduction  in  the  duty  would  be  disastrous  to  us  and  other  chain 
makers  of  the  United  States,  while  a  slight  increase  would  help  to 
develop  and  increase  an  industry  employing  largely  slrilled  labor.  We 
urge  a  very  much  closer  investigation  by  the  department  to  prevent 
undervaluation  by  the  foreign  makers,  which  even  at  this  time  seems 
to  be  in  practice. 

We  have  written  the  following  chain  makers  in  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  inclose  herewith  their  replies  foryour  consideration:  Bald- 
win Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Whitned 
Manufacturing  Company,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Duckworth  Chain  any 
Manufacturing  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Lefever  Arms  Company, 
Syracuse,  N.  i.;  Link  Belt  Company,  IndianapoHs,  Ind. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Diamond  Chain  Manufacturing  Co. 


ExHmiT  A. 

Hartfoed,  Conn.,  December  18,  1908. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Wainright, 

President  Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company  j 

Indianapolis  J  Ind. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  your  favor  of  the  15th  instant,  inclosing  copy 
of  the  letter  you  have  dictated  to  Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  duty  on 
chains  made  in  foreign  countries. 

As  you  have  requested  us  to  give  you  our  views  on  this  important 
subject,  we  will  state  that  the  figures  and  arguments  mentioned  in 
your  letter  look  to  us  to  be  sound  and  correct,  and  we  firmly  believe 
that  the  American  chain  makers  can  not  possibly  compete  with  the 
chain  manufacturers  in  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.,  unless  we 
can  secure  materials  and  competent  labor  at  the  lower  rates  pre- 
vailing abroad. 

At  the  present  rate  of  tariff,  foreign  chains  are  finding  a  market  in 
this  country  at  prices  as  low  or  lower  than  our  prices  on  our  product 
notwithstanding  the  duty,  freight,  cartage,  and  commission  to  agents, 
and  we  have  certainly  spent  a  large  sum  for  special  machinery  and 
apparatus  to  assist  us  in  making  our  chains  economically.  On  the 
bicycle  chains  we  have  made  no  profit  for  a  number  of  years  because 
of  our  smaller  volume,  caused  oy  the  change  of  conditions  in  the 
bicycle  industry  in  this  country.  We  have  sold  a  few  bicycle  chains 
to  Japan  at  a  price  also  lower  than  our  actual  cost  with  the  idea  of 
increasing  our  volume  for  the  future,  but  in  other  foreign  countries 
there  seems  to  be  no  chance  whatever  for  us  to  secure  orders  on 
accoimt  of  the  still  lower  prices  prevailing  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  etc. 
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On  our  automobile  chains  we  are  pleased  to  admit  that  we  have 
made  a  reasonable  profit,  as  our  chains  of  this  type  Jiiave  been  popu- 
lar in  this  country,  and  we  have  had  a  sufficient  volume  to  reduce 
our  overhead  expense..  At  the  present  prices  prevailing  on  automo- 
bile chains  in  this  country  we  feel  confident  that  a  small  concern 
could  not  meet  our  present  quotations  without  making  a  loss. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  no  reduction  be  made  m  the  present 
tariiOF  on  driving  chains,  believing  finnly  and  sincerelv  that  conditions 
do  not  as  yet  warrant  any  reduction,  and  we  will  appreciate  it  if 
you  will  bnng  this  letter  before  the  proper  authorities. 
Thanking  you  in  advance,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

The  Whitney  Mfg.  Company, 
C.  E.  Whitney,  President. 


Exhibit  B. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  December  18,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  drive  chains,  including 
bicycle,  automobile,  and  machinery  drive  chains,  of  which  the  auto- 
mooile  department  has  the  largest  portion  of  our  business. 

The  letter  written  by  the  Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing 
•Company,  copy  of  which  was  referred  to  us,  is  from  our  point  of  view 
an  excellent  statement  of  the  chain  industry  and  of  ite  relation  to 
imported  goods. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  object  of  the  tariff  is  to  protect  and  footer 
struggling  industries  in  this  country  for  which  there  is  a  substantial 
and  growmg  demand,  we  believe  the  drive-chain  industry  is  a  typical 
case. 

We  understand  that  the  chain  industry  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many especially  has  been  very  extensively  developed  for  some  years, 
and  that  they  manufacture  under  the  most  favorable  conditions;  that 
the  development  of  the  use  of  drive  chains  in  these  coimtries  has 
been  developed  for  some  time;  hence  the  manufacturers  in  these 
countries  are  in  the  most  favorable  condition  to  make  goods  of  this 
character,  and  are  in  a  position  to  import  them  into  this  coimtry 
substantially  as  set  forth  in  said'letter. 

From  our  understanding  of  the  situation,  from  knowledge  of  the 
quotations  that  have  been  made  this  season  of  foreign  makers,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  our  existence  that  the  present  tariff  should 
not  be  reduced.  On  the  contrary  if  we  have  the  protection  that  we 
ought  to  have  to  enable  us  to  compete,  we  think  it  should  be  raised 
50  to  55  per  cent. 

It  is  only  comparatively  recent  that  the  use  of  chain  drive  in  this 
country  has  attracted  attention,  but  it  is  now  steadily  growing,  both 
for  driving  vehicles  and  machinery. 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the  industry  in  this  country,  the  manu- 
facturers of  chain  drives  nmst  of  necessity  incur  considerable  extra 
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expense  in  the  way  of  experimentation  for  some  time  before  the  manu- 
facturers can  develop  themselves  to  sufficient  extent  to  compete  with 
foreign  makers. 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Baldwin  Chain  and  Mfg.  Company, 


Exhibit  C. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  December  18,  1908. 
Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company, 

IndianapoliSj  Ini. 
Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  yours  of  the  15th,  we  most  eamestlv  hope 
there  will  be  no  reduction  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  cycle  and  auto- 
mobile chains.  It  would  no  doubt  be  the  ruination  of  our  business,  as 
with  the  present  tariff  there  are  a  great  many  chains  being  imported 
and  sold  in  competition  with  domestic  makes,  and  we  have  in  mmd  an 
English  chain  tnat  is  being  delivered  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time  at  a  lower  price  than  it  would  cost  us  to  make. 
Respectfiilly, 

Duckworth  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Geo.  H.  Empsall,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


ExHmiT  D. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  17, 1908. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Wainwright, 

President  Diamond  Chain  and  Manufacturing  Company,  City. 
My  Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  copy  of  youi 
communication  of  the  15th  instant,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Sereno  E. 
Payne,  chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  upon. the  subject 
of  tariff  on  machine-made  chains.  Though  we  are  not  lai^ely  inter- 
ested in  the  particular  chains  referred  to  m  your  communication,  we 
are  largely  mvolved  in  chains  of  similar  character,  which  would 
probably  be  subject  to  the  same  treatment  in  considering  the  tariff 
subject.  Having  access  to  the  works  of  some  of  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers, and  having  examined  into  the  methods  of  their  manufac- 
ture and  into  the  expenses  of  their  product,  we  are  prepared  to  say 
that  any  noticeable  reduction  of  the  present  tariff  would  operate  to 
the  decided  advantage  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  to  our  dis- 
advantage in  corresponding  decree.  It  so  happens  that  to-day  we 
are  being  visited  by  Mr.  Charles  Kenold,  of  the  Hans  Renold  Company, 
of  Manchester,  England,  and  in  discussing  with  him  methods  of  manu- 
facture it  was  developed  that  they  are  able  to  obtain  their  labor  in 
nearlv  all  departments  at  less  than  one-half  the  same  labor  costs  us. 
We  oelieve  that  this  fact  of  itself  should  be  sufficient  argument 
against  any  reduction  that  may  be  proposed. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Link  Belt  Cobipany, 

Glenn  G.  Howe,  Vice-President. 
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Exhibit  E. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  December  21, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wdshin^ton,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen:  In  reference  to  the  hearings  now  being  held  before 
your  honorable  committee  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  revision,  we  beg 
to  say: 

Some  years  ago  the  popularity  of  the  bicycle  was  such  that  the 
manufacture  of  the  wheel  in  its  entirety,  or  some  of  the  component 

f)arts  entering  into  its  construction,  gave  promise  of  being  one  of  the 
eading  industries  of  America.  Large  sums  of  money  were  invested 
for  its  manufacture,  but  about  the  time  the  plants  were  eauipped  for 
manufacturing  the  wheel  itself  was  no  longer  a  fashionable  tad,  and 
it  is  now  used  only  in  a  hmited  wav  for  stnctly  commercial  uses. 

The  result  is  the  output  of  bicycles  has  been  reduced,  say,  50  to  75 
per  cent  and  the  selling  price  of  oicycles  reduced  50  to  75  per  cent. 

In  the  interval  there  nas  been  a  marked  advance  in  the  cost  of 
material,  and  the  increased  demand  for  labor  in  the  metal-working 
industries  has  very  largely  increased  the  cost  of  labor. 

We  are  manufacturers  of  bicycle  chairis.  The  industry  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  scarcely  self-sustaining.  The  manufacturers  of 
chains  in  foreign  coimtries  are  able  to  secure  steel  at  prices  25  to  30 
per  cent  below  what  we  must  pay.  The  manufactured  chain  is,  say, 
75  per  cent  labor.  Our  labor  costs  three  times  that  of  the  same  class 
in  foreign  countries. 

The  protection  afforded  the  chain  manufacturers  under  the  present 
schedule  has  enabled  them  to  partly  hold  the  home  market,  out  we 
are  imable  to  meet  foreign  competition  in  any  neutral  territory. 

Any  reduction  from  the  present  schedule  would  admit  of  the  free 
importation  of  foreign  chains  to  the  exclusion  of  the  American  chain; 
If  such  conditions  existed  it  would  in  any  event  afford  only  a  small 
added  revenue  to  our  Government  owing  to  the  hmited  number  erf 
chains  that  can  be  marketed. 

We  unhesitatingly  say  that  the  maintenance  of  the  present  tariff 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  this  industry. 

Respectfully  requesting  your  favorable  consideration,  we  are, 
Yours,  truly, 

Lefever  Arms  Company, 
J.  F.  DuRSTON,  President. 

WROUGHT-IRON  PIPE. 

[Paragraph  152.] 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  A.  CAMPBELL,  BEPBESEHTINa  THE  TOITNaS- 
TOWN,  OHIO,  SHEET  AND  TUBE  COMPANY. 

Wednesday,  November  ^5, 1908. 

Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
was  called  to  a  meeting  in  New  York  day  before  yesterday  and  was 
selected  to  come  here  and  represent  the  pipe  intei-ests,  the  wrought- 
iron  pipe  interests. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  please  give  us  the  number  on  the 
schedule? 
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Mr.  Campbeliv.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  paragraph  152.  They  did  not  select 
me  because  of  any  particular  fitness 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  begin  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
You  were  selected  by  some  other  people  to  represent  them  here;  you 
also  are  in  the  manufacturing  busmess  yourself,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  assume  that  you  know  as  much  about  their  business 
as  they  do  and  ought  to  be  able  to  inform  us  so  that  we  can  act  intel- 
ligently with  regard  to  the  matter? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  represent  anybody  except  our  own  com- 
pany. There  was  nobody  in  the  pipe  business  there,  and  that  was  the 
reason  they  selected  me.  If  there  had  been  anybody  else  they  would 
not  have  selected  me  j  they  would  have  selected  some  one  else  to  come 
here  and  present  their  case. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  you  were  sent  here  by  your  own  company? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir.  I  wrfs  selected  because  I  was  the  only  pipe 
man  there,  by  the  people  at  this  meeting — the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Association,  and  not  knowing  that  I  was  to  give  facts  or  figures 
except  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  that  I  have  of  the  business,  and 
I  can  only  speak  for  our  business.  We  are  in  the  pipe  business, 
making  steel  and  steel  billets  and  sheets. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  152.  The  schedule  calls  for  2  cents  per  pound 
on  "  lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler 
tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire 
gauge."  That,  I  would  take  it,  was  $40  a  ton,  and  I  suppose  I  will 
occupy  the  unique  position  of  being  the  one  fellow  who  says  that  this 
tariff  is  too  high.  I  am  a  tariff  reformer,  I  presume,  but  1  am  a  pro- 
tectionist. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  honest  with  respect  to 
that. 

Mr.  Campbell.  And  I  have  argued  to  all  these  people,  as  a  good 
many  others  have,  that  we  ought  to  come  here  and  ne  honest  and  say 
what  we  think,  and  that  when  the  tariff  is  too  high  that  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  accept  a  reduction,  and  when  it  is  too  low  we  ought  to 
ask  for  an  advance.  I  understand  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff,  but  there  have  been  a  great  many  inaccuracies  that  have  crept 
into  the  tariff  because  it  probably  has  been  a  matter  of  grace.  You 
gentlemen  are  Congressmen  representing  different  districts,  and  they 
all  do  not  think  alike,  but  their  districts  generally  think  as  they  do 
or  as  some  other  district  thinks. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  the  duty  ought  to  be  on  cast 
iron  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  cast  iron  prices. 
This  is  wrought  iron  and  wrought  steel  that  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  This  says: 

"  Lap  welded,  butt  welded,  seamed,  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler 
tubes,  pipes,"  etc. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  wrought  iron  and  wrought  steel  pipes. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Two  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  made  from  a  skelp,  and  it  is  turned 
over  and  lapped — ^welded — ^the  butt  welded. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  think  this  duty  ought  to  be,  as  an 
honest,  square  duty? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  It  ought  not  to  be  half  what  it  is  in  this  bill.  It 
savs  $40  a  ton;  it  ought  not  to  be  over  $20.  That  is  a  cent  a  pound 
which  would  be  ample  duty  to  protect  us.  Now,  I  can  not  speak 
for  every  other  manufacturer. 

The  Chaibman.  How  would  $10  do  in  your  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  $10  would  not  do,  ordinarily;  but  we  possibly 
could  get  along  with  a  dollar  or  two  less  than  someboclv  else;  I 
think  our  costs  are  as  low  as  anybody  else's  costs  outside  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Chairman.  What  could  you  get  along  with? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  could  possibly  get  along  with  $18  instead  of 
$20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Let  us  compromise  on  $15  now  and  quit. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  want  you  to  remember  now,  speaking 
seriously,  that  you  are  legislating  for  a  lot  of  people.  I  know  of 
a  number  of  mills  throughout  the  East  and  throughout  the  Middle 
West  that  make  pipe  and  that  can  not  make  pipe  within  four  or 
five  dollars  a  ton  as  cheap  as  we  can,  and  if  you  put  this  tariflF  so 
low  you  will  either  force  them  to  put  their  men  to  a  small  wage  or 
put  them  out  of  the  business.  In  190G  two  of  the  largest  and  best 
mills  in  this  country  went  out  of  business  on  account  of  the  prices, 
and  we  lost  money  on  all  the  small  sizes  of  pipe  which  we  made  dur- 
ing that  year. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  you  lay  it  down  in  New  York  at? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  a  difficult  thing,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  deliver  it  to  the  factory  at? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  make  all  different  sizes,  from  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  up  to  12  inches — a  larger  pipe — and  each  of  those  sizes  costs  a 
little  different.  Take  for  instance,  the  light  casing  that  goes  into 
wheels. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  the  average  price  per  ton  at  which 
you  could  deliver  it  at  your  factory? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  could;  I  think  it  would  be  about 
$45  a  ton  on  steel  pipe. 

The  Chairman.  What  can  it  be  laid  down  for  in  New  York  from 
abroad — that  is,  the  aver{i!i:e  price? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  I  do  not  know;  I  have  no  knowledge  on  that 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  how  you  arrive  at  this  duty 
of  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  way  I  arrive  at  that  is  by  comparing  it  with 
other  commodities.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter  abroad.  The 
labor  on  pipe  is  more  than  any  other  commodity  except  two — that  is, 
tin  plate  and  sheets.  The  labor  on  tin  plates  and  sheets  is  higher 
than  on  pipes.  Pipe  is  a  light  commodity ;  the  tonna^  is  light.  The 
consumption  of  the  country  is  small  as  compared  with  some  of  the 
other  heavy  material,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  threading 
it  and  making  the  coupling  and  testing  it  and  carrying  it  on  through; 
a  great  deal  of  labor  is  employed  that  is  not  employed  in  the  heavier 
classes  of  iron  and  steel. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  heavier  the  pipe  the  more  labor 
there  would  be  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CiiAiR.AiAN.  And  the  more  expensive  it  would  be  per  ton! 
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Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  more  protection  it  needs  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  large  and 
the  small  sizes  per  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  would  vary  somewhat.  Iron  and  steel  pipe 
is  different  and  the  light  sizes  in  casing — that  is,  what  we  call  casing — 
oil  well  supplies,  is  made  in  larger  sizes,  but  it  is  very  thin  pipe  and 
it  costs  considerably  more  than  the  heavier  or  extra  heavy  pipe  that 
we  make,  and  the  rims  and  couplings  cost  more,  and  the  extra  heavy 
couplings. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  extra  large  size  pipe,  what  is  it  worth? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  average  small  sizes — ^that  is,  going  down  to 
about  }  inch,  is  worth  about  $45  f.  o.  b.  Pittsburg. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  larger  or  heavier  size? 

Mr.  Campbell.  The  heavier  size  would  cost  a  little  more.  When 
you  get  up  above  8-inch  the  cost  increases  rapidly,  and  it  would 
probably  cost — that  is,  8  and  10  inch  would  probably  cost  four  or  five 
dollars  more,  and  from  12  to  14  inch  would  cost  four  or  five  dollars 
above  that,  or  $8  above  the  base,  etc. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  of  that  forty-five  came  in  1896? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  was  not  in  business  in  1806 — ^that  is,  in  the  pipe 
business.     Our  business  is  a  new  business. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  this  pipe  was  in 
1896? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  $10  a  ton  less  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  About  $35  a  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  we  get  a  witncvss  before  us  who  is  candid 
and  square,  as  you  are,  I  think  the  committee  can  very  well  rely  upon 
his  judgment.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  will  give  the  informa- 
tion for  the  committee,  ascertain  the  cost  of  this  pipe  in  the  competi- 
tive markets  abroad,  what  it  is  selling  for  there,  and  ascertain  the 
freight  rates  to  New  York  City  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  expect  to  do  that  in  a  brief  that  I  will  file. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  file  that  in  a  brief,  together  with  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  the  information  I  desire. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  will  refer  to  paragraph  152,  you  will  notice 
that  it  says  2  cents  a  pound  on  "  lap-welded,  butt-welded,  seamed,  or 
jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes,  flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner 
than  No.  16  wire  gauge,  2  cents  per  pound ;  welded  cylindrical  fur- 
naces, made  from  plate  metal,  2^  cents  per  pound." 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know  anything  aoout  that;  we  do  not  make 
that,  and  I  can  not  speak  as  to  it,  but  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to 
treat  that  in  the  same  way  that  you  have  treated  the  pipe,  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  it,  but  I  really  do  not  know  anything  about  it — 
that  is,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  cut  that  m  two  because  it 
was  in  paragraph  152. 

Mr.  URIGGS.  But  you  think  we  ought  to  go  in  for  a  genuine  tariff 
revision,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  but  bear  in  mind  all  the  time  that  this 
duty  ought  to  be  a  protective  duty,  not  so  high,  however,  at  any  time 
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that  no  material  can  come  into  this  country,  because  if  you  do  that 
it  would  permit  us  as  manufacturers  to  get  together,  if  it  was  legal 
for  us  to  get  together — which  it  is  not — in  some  way  when  the  demand 
was  greater  than  the  supply,  which  was  true  last  year,  when  we  could 
have  put  the  pipe  up  four,  or  six,  or  eight  dollars  a  ton,  and  the 
people  would  have  had  to  pay.  It  would  not  have  been  fair.  We 
could  have  done  that  under  this  tariff,  but  it  would  not  have  been  fair. 
It  did  not  occur,  but  it  might  occur  at  some  time,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  it  ought  to  occur. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  production  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  say  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,000,000  tons,  about  60  per  cent,  perhaps,  of  which  the  corporation 
makes,  about  40  per  cent  of  which  tne  independents  make. 

Mr.  Hill.  About  40  per  cent  on  tubes  imported  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  undoubtedly  was  not  the  regular  practice  that 
we  are  talking  about.  That  was  some  specialty  or  something  that 
happened  to  come  in  because  this  duty  is  absolutely  protective.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  On  this 
lap  welded  and  other  items  mentioned  in  this  paragraph,  "  not  thin- 
ner than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,"  wliich  is  2  cents  a  pound  tariff, 
how  much  does  that  cost  you  iT o.  b.  at  the  factory? 

Mr.  Campbell.  About  $45  a  ton  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  does  it  cost  you  for  the  labor,  not  counting 
anything  for  the  interest  on  the  money  invested,  nor  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  just  what  does  it  cost  you  in  expense  to  produce  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  you  would  have  to  speciry  where  we  begin, 
whether  we  begin  at  the  ore  and  go  through  the  pig  iron  and  the  steel 
and  the  skelp  and  then  the  pipe. 

Mr.  Randell.  Begin  with  the  ore. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  say,  direct  and  indirect,  about  $18  to  $20 
a  ton ;  that  means  all  the  transportation  and  the  labor  that  went  into 
the  transportation,  the  labor  that  went  into  the  ore  and  everything 
that  was  direct  and  indirect.  I  think  with  regard  to  tin  plate  that 
the  direct  and  indirect  labor  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^0  a  ton, 
a.^  near  as  it  can  be  figured.     I  think  it  is  about  two-fifths  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  This  is  costing  you  eighteen  or  twenty  dollars  a  ton? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Well,  that  is  not  direct  labor;  that  is  direct  and 
indirect. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  includes  everything. 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  includes  everything  from  the  ore  up,  including 
the  transportation  and  the  mining  of  the  coal. 

Mr.  Randell.  Excepting  interest  on  your  investment  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Everything  that  enters  into  it  in  the  way  of  labor 
from  all  sources.    Our  direct  labor  on  that  pipe  would  not  be  over 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  speaking  of  all  expenses,  not  only  labor  but 
all  expenses.     You  buy  your  ore,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  the  expense  of  supplies  and  everything  of  that 
kind  entered  into  it,  it  would  run  up  above  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  expense  of  buying  ore? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,.yes,  sir;  that  would  go  in  with  this  labor  that 
I  speak  of.  It  would  come  in  with  the  mining  of  the  ore  and  the 
labor  on  railroads  and  boats  and  the  mining  of  the  coal  that  smelts 
the  ore,  makes  the  coke  and  transports  the  coke,  and  all  the  different 
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items  that  ^o  into  it,  beside  the  direct  labor  that  we  use  in  making 
it  into  pig  iron  and  then  into  steel  and  then  into  skelp  and  then  into 
pipe,  etc.,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  and  loading  it  on  the  cars. 

There  is  one  other  item  that  I  want  to  speak  of,  and  that  is  with 
reference  to  a  subject  that  another  ^ntleman  was  billed  to  speak  on, 
Mr.  Robling,  on  wire.  Mr.  Robling  is  not  here,  and  a  gentleman  from 
Pittsburg  was  to  take  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Wire  and  wire  products. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  schedule? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  137.  "  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller 
than  number  thirteen  wire  gauge,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
poimd."  I  have  recently  gone  into  the  wire  business,  that  is,  the 
16th  of  last  March  I  bought  a  wire  plant^  and  in  talking  with  Mr. 
Robling  and  other  people  in  New  York  with  reference  to  this,  there 
was  a  discussion  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  examined  the  proposed  revised  language  under 
this  schedule  that  you  are  speaking  of  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not, 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  the  one  you  have  just  spoken  of,  paragraph  152, 
and  also  this  one,  paragraph  137? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  did  not  know  there  was  any  proposed  revised 
language. 

No.  137  reads:  "  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  smaller  than  number 
thirteen  wire  gauge,  1^  cents  per  pound  j  smaller  than  number  thirteen 
and  not  smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  1^  cents  per  pound ; 
smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  2  cents  per  pound.''^ 

I  have  not  been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  know  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  what  this  tariff  ought  to  be.  From  our  own 
personal  experience  in  the  last  few  months  it  does  not  cut  any  figure 
and  should  have  no  weight  with  you.  I  should  say  that  this  tariff 
was  not  ample,  but  when  I  come  to  compare  it  with  other  things  I 
would  say  that  it  was  too  high.  Our  business  does  not  show,  in  the 
wire  end  of  it,  or  has  not  shown  a  justifiable  profit.  Our  other  busi- 
ness has  been  a  profitable  business.  That  is  another  thing;  you  have 
accused  everybody  of  saying  that  they  have  not  made  any  money. 
We  have  made  money  for  the  past  four  years;  our  business  has  been 
very  prosperous,  and  I  believe  in  talking  with  these  people  about 
this  wire  that  they  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  this  is  reduced  the 
same.  Tin  plate  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound,  making  it  from 
one  and  a  half  to  one  twenty.  Now  you  must  remember  that  in  mak- 
ing the  tin  plate  and  sheets,  that  perhaps  wire  requires  about  as  much 
labor  as  any  or  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  item,  being  in  about 
the  same  class  as  pipe.  Now,  with  reference  to  wire  nails,  wire  nails 
have  only  one-half  a  cent  a  pound,  and  I  know  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  have  that  reduced.  We  are  selling  wire  nails  now  very 
cheap,  and  in  looking  this  matter  up  on  the  train  coming  here  yes- 
terday we  found  that  we  could  lay  nails  down  cheaper  in  New  York 
than  we  could  make  them.  That  protection,  I  think,  is  ample,  but 
1  do  not  think  it  is  too  much.  I  think  that  you  can  afford  to  take 
off  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound  without  hurting  either  labor  or 
capital  invested  in  the  wire  business,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  But  in  all  these  things  you  want  to  remember 
that  there  are  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  small  concerns  that  are 
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making  sheets  and  buy  their  bars  and  do  not  produce  them  as  we 
produce  them  and  as  the  cori)oration  produces  them.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  are  buyinj^  this  wire  and  putting  it  into  fences ; 
hundreds  of  concerns  that  are  buying  the  rods  and  putting  them  into 
wire,  and  then  into  the  other  forms  of  production.  Some  co  back 
farther  and  buy  the  billets  and  have  their  own  rod  mill.  We  pro- 
duce this  stuff  from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  and  what  might 
be  satisfactory  to  us  and  what  we  might  live  under,  might  put  them 
out  of  business.  So  that  you  want  to  be  careful  in  framing  all  these 
Hills,  in  my  opinion,  and  take  into  consideration  the  vast  number  of 
smaller  manufacturers  who  have  the  same  right  to  live  as  the  larger 
ones  have.  For  instance,  the  corporation  could  put  us  out  of  busi- 
ness if  they  saw  fit  at  any  time  because  we  are  not  doing  a  powerful 
business,  while  we  have  a  vast  advantage  over  a  numoer  of  other 
people  because  our  firm  is  new  and  our  facilities  are  first  class.  We 
can  manufacture  the  stuff  as  cheap  after  we  get  a  start  as  anybody, 
we  believe,  not  even  excepting  the  corporation,  but  we  can  not  bring 
ours  down,  we  can  not  mine  it  and  bring  it  down,  because  we  have  no 
transportation  facilities  to  handle  it  in  that  way,  nearly  as  cheap  as 
they  can. 

The  CHAraMAN.  You  suggest  a  reduction,  as  I  understand  you, 
of  three-tenths  of  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Now,  "  Round  iron  or  steel  wire,  not  more  than 
thirteen  wire  gauge,  IJ  cents  per  pound."  You  make  that  ninety- 
five  one-hundredths,  do  vou? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  make  that  about  a  cent  a  pound  and  the 
other  about  one-twenty. 

The  CHAraMAN.  "  Smaller  than  number  thirteen  and  not  smaller 
than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  IJ  cents  a  pound?" 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  ought  to  be  about  one-twenty. 

The  CHAraMAN^  "  Smaller  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  2  cents 
a  pound?" 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  could  be  safely  three-tenths  off;  in  my  opinion 
that  could  be  reduced  that  much. 

The  CHAraMAN.  One  and  three-tenths  you  think  that  ought  to  be? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  not  over  that. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Have  you  had  any  question  in  your  business  about 
iron  and  steel  wire  covered  with  cotton  and  silk  or  other  material? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  make  that. 

The  CHAraMAN.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  then? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Well,  corset  and  corset  steel — ^you  do  n^t  make 
that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  pay 
a  duty  of  so  much  ad  valorem,  etc.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have 
a  bracket  like  that  in  addition  to  the  wire  schedule? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  not  so  much  in  favor  of  ad  valorem  duties 
myself. 

The  CHAraMAN.  But  there  might  be  some  wire  that  was  smaller 
than  thirteen  and  some  larger  than  thirteen  or  smaller  than  sixteen, 
could  there  not  be? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  only  to  catch  what  does  not  come  under 
these  three  brackets? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  have  that  in. 

The  Chairman.  What  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  proper  to  catch 
that?  • 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  really  could  not  say;  I  am  not  familiar  enough 
with  the  wire  business.    I  have  not  been  in  it  long  enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  that  they  made  brass  wire  three  or  four 
years  ago  and  the  machinery  performed  half  a  dozen  operations  at 
once ;  that  is,  they  drew  out  a  small  rod  and  then  the  next  operation 
took  place:  it  went  two  or  three  times  as  fast,  and  they  reduced  it^ 
etc.,  until  they  got  very  fine  wire.  There  was  a  continuous  motion  oi 
that  wire  from  the  wire  clear  out  to  the  machine,  the  machine  goinff 
faster  for  the  small  concerns  and  taking  it  up  so  there  was  no  catch 
about  it    Do  they  use  that  same  meth^  in  steel  wire  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  They  have  tried  it,  but  it  has  been  a  failure  so  far. 
There  is  a  mill  in  Burfalo  now  called  the  Shenandoah  Wire  Company 
that  has  been  doing  that  for  some  time,  making  it  a  continuous  oper- 
ation, but  it  has  been  a  failure  up  to  date,  and  they  are  out  of  the 
business. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  have  a  labor-saving  device? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  have  been  unable  to  do  it  In  fact,  we 
have  not  tried  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  about  the 
wire.    Do  you  manufacture  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  have  not  made  any  yet;  we  will  in  the  next 
thirty  days.    We  have  ordered  a  number  of  barbed  wire  machines. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  your  opinion,  does  barbed  wire  need  any  pro- 
tection so  that  you  can  do  business  in  this  country,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  able  to  do  business? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  Absolutely  needs  protection ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  order  that  the  business  might  be  carried  on? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randall.  In  other  words,  the  barbed  wire  business  would  be 
discontinued  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Undoubtedly,  unless  the  whole  condition  in  this 
country  changed.  If  transportation  should  become  cheaper  and  coal 
cheaper  and  coke  and  ore  and  all  the  different  things,  and  labor  cor- 
respondingly reduced,  you  might  be  able  to  do  it,  but  it  would  be 
impracticable  at  present. 

Mr.  Randell.  is  there  any  barbed  wire  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  really  ao  not  know.    I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  duty  on  it  is  absolutely,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  presume  it  is;  I  have  not  read  it 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  well  aware  that  that  makes  this  condition 
that  people  who  use  barbed  wire  for  fences  and  for  other  purposes 
must  give  whatever  price  the  manufacturers  and  those  who  control 
the  product  fix.    Is  tnat  not  the  situation  ? 

1^.  Campbell.  Perhaps  they  would  have  to  give  what  they  ask, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  it  would  have  any  effect  upon  wire.  Take  pipe, 
for  instance ;  it  has  been  $40  a  ton,  and  some  gentleman  to-day  in  the 
examination  said  that  he  would  raise  $9,000,000,  I  think,  which 
would  increase  prices  to  the  people  if  he  put  up  the  price  on  bars  $2 
a  ton ;  that  is,  on  four  and  a  half  million  tons  the  people  would  pay 
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$9,000,000  more  for  it.  Because  we  have  had  the  $40  on  pipe  it  has 
not  made  pipe  any  cheaper  than  it  would  if  it  had  only  been  $20  a  ton. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  tariff  has  not  made  the  price  any  cheaper,  you 
say? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  the  tariff  has  not  made  it  any  higher. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  the  tariff  has  not  done  you  any  good,  as  far  as 
raising  the  price  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Absolutely;  it  has  kept  all  of  the  pipe  out  of  the 
country  and  has  given  us  all  of  our  home  market.  No;  it  has  not 
done  us  any  good  with  regard  to  raising  prices,  but  if  we  took  it  off 
we  would  have  to  reduce  the  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  on  this  production,  where 
the  price  is  fixed  by  those  who  manufacture  and  control  the  products 
in  this  country,  having  a  prohibitive  tariff,  that  they  have  not  fixed 
the  price  any  higher,  and  that  that  is  the  very  lowest  price  that  they 
can  afford  to  take? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  hardly  be  human  nature,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  get  all  we  can — not  all  we  can,  really, 
either;  I  would  not  say  that,  because  last  year  we  turned  down  a  lot 
of  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  like  to  keep  on  with  this  barbed-wire  busi- 
ness, if  you  are  not  afraid  of  tiring  yourself. 

Mr.  (JAMPBELL.  I  would  like  to  know  what  that  duty  is,  first,  be- 
fore I  talk  about  it,  if  you  will  give  me  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  is  under  this  same  paragraph,  No.  137. 

^h\  Clark.  It  is  136,  fence  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  136  is  wire  rods,  but  the  latter  part  of  No. 
137 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Paragraph  136  covers  fence  wire.  It  says :  "  Rivet, 
screw,  fence,  and  other  iron  or  steel  iron  rod,  whether  round,  oval, 
flat,  or  square,  or  in  any  other  shape." 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  does  not  cover  wire.    That  is  wire  rods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  it  comes  in  under  the  26  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  last  clause  of  paragraph  137  it  is  stated 
"  that  articles  manufactured  from  iron,  steel,  brass,  or  copper  wire," 
That  would  be  wire  fence  and  barbed  wire — 

Shall  pay  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  wire  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
such  articles,  and  In  addition  thereto  l\  cents  per  pound,  except  that  wire  roi>e 
and  wire  strand  shall  pay  the  maximum  rate  of  duty  which  would  be  imposed 
upon  any  wire  used  In  the  manufacture  thereof,  and  in  addition  thei'eto  1  cent 
per  pound. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  the  tariff  on  that  is  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
You  have  that  now,  have  you  ?     The  tariff  is  45  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  It  is  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  IJ  cents  a  poimd. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  would  be  barbed  wire  and  wire  rods? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Corset  wire  is  45  per  cent. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  undoubtedly  does  not  apply.  That  is  4 
cents  per  pound  "  whether  uncovered  or  covered  with  cotton,  silk, 
metal,  or  other  material."  I  think  it  is  the  duty  on  the  wire  plus  the 
cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound.  That  is  stated  in  tne  last  clause  of  para- 
graph 137. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  45  per  cent  and  one  and  a  quarter? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  No  ;  it  would  be  one  and  a  half,  according  to  gauge. 
The  first  part  states  what  each  gauge  shall  pay,  or  each  classification. 
Then  it  says  that  it  shall  pay  that,  and  in  addition  one  and  a  quarter 
cents  a  pound  upon  the  manufactured  product. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  price  of  the  best  barbed  wire,  such  as 
is  commonly  used  for  fences  in  the  West? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  We  have  not  manu- 
factured it  nor  sold  it 

Mr.  Randell.  AVill  anybody  be  here  before  the  committee,  repre- 
senting those  wire  people,  who  will  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  will  not  be  to-day,  but  in  our  brief  we  will 
give  you  all  of  this  information. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  we  can  not  cross-examine  a  brief,  and  I  desire 
to  get  some  information  from  you  now  because  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Roebling  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  without  any  competition  what- 
ever and  with  a  fixed  price — a  price  fixed  by  the  parties  having  con- 
trol of  the  product — the  farmers  have  had  to  pay  the  price  fixed  or 
do  without  the  wire;  is  that  not  really  the  situation,  and  has  it  not 
been  for  a  number  of  years? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so.  They  are  certainly  buying  wire 
nails  now  cheaper 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  that.  I  ask  you  if  there  is 
any  wav  on  earth  to  change  the  price  fixed  by  the  parties  control- 
ling it?' 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  way. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  is  fixed  not  only  for  that  product  but  for 
all  the  products  of  iron  and  steel,  practically;  they  are  fixed  by  the 
manufacturers  and  those  who  control  the  output  of  the  product,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Now,  where  does  the  farmer  or  the  man  who  has  to 
buy  his  wire  to  make  his  fence  come  in;  has  he  any  chance  to  say 
anything  about  what  the  price  shall  be? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know. 

ilr.  Randell.  It  is  just  a  question  of  whether  he  shall  buy  or  not, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Why  should  he  have  anything  to  say  as  to  what  the 
prire  shall  be  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Where  is  there  a  chance  to  have  any  competition? 

Mr.  Campbell.  There  are  thousands  or  hundreds  of  people  who 
make  it.     He  has  competition.     They  do  not  all  sell  alike. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  price  of  the  same  grade  of  wire  is  the  same  all 
over  the  country,  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  might  say  that  it  is  practically  the  same. 
AVhen  we  need  the  business  we  go  out  and  cut  the  other  fellow  50 
cents  or  a  dollar  a  ton  and  get  it,  and  he  does  the  same  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  wire  is  to  the  con- 
sumer nor  the  cost  of  making  it? 

Mr.'CAMPBELL.  No,  sir;  I  know  this,  that  the  profit  on  our  wire  was 
less — from  what  we  have  already  made  in  the  last  seven  or  eight 
months — than  any  other  commodity  we  make  per  ton,  and  there  is  as 
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much  labor  in  it,  and  it  is  a  light  product  that  we  turn  out,  a  light 
tonnage,  and  we  have  a  big  investment  for  that  wire  alone,  and  yet 
we  make  a  very  small  amount  of  money,  and  if  we  could  not  make 
any  more  money  we  would  shut  the  plant  down.  We  are  spending  a 
half  a  million  dollars  on  that  part  of  our  plant  in  order  to  make  it 
larger. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  the  price  of  barbad  wire  practically  gone 
up  double  in  the  last  seven  years? 

Mr.  Ca3ipbell.  I  can  not  speak  with  regard  to  barbed  wire  in  the 
last  seven  years. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Is  not  barbed  wire  in  this  country  now  in  the  hands 
of  a  trust  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not,  because  I  know  a  number  of  peo- 
ple who  make  barbed  wire  outside  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  Randell.  WTiat  percentage  of  it  is  controlled  by  the  trust? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Probably  50  or  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  outside  of  the  trust.  Your  company  is 
outside,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  ask  the  same  price  practically  that  the  trust 
ask? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  get  all  we  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  put  the  price  down?     - 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  if  we  can  sell  our  products  at  other 
prices. 
.  Mr.  Randeli..  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  you  were  to  attempt  to 

Eut  the  prices  down,  that  you  believe,  or  have  reason  to  believe,  or 
now,  that  inmiediately  you  would  come  in  competition  with  the  trust 
and  would  have  to  fight  it;  in  other  words  they  would  endeavor  to 
crush  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  so;  it  would  cost  them  too  much 
money  to  do  it.  They  could  do  it  if  they  were  willing  to  go  to  the 
expense,  but  for  us  to  make  a  hundred  thousand  tons  of  wire  produc- 
tion a  year,  and  for  them  to  undertake,  when  they  make  millions  of 
tons  a  year,  to  drive  us  out  of  the  market,  they  would  get  awfully 
tired. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  barbed  wire  entirely, 
would  that  change  the  price  to  the  consumer  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  much? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Possibly  not  very  much.  I  think  it  would  change 
the  price. 

Mr.  Randell.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know ;  it  would  probably  drive  the  Ameri- 
can out  of  the  business  and  leave  it  to  the  foreigner,  and  he  would  put 
the  price  up  to  about  where  we  are  selling  it  now,  or  perhaps  a  little 
less. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  mean  that  in  your  opinion  the  situation  must 
be  such  that  either  the  American  must  make  it  all  or  the  foreigner 
must  make  it  all;  that  they  can  not  both  make  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  I  said  I  did  not  believe  that  a  prohibitive 
tariff  was  a  good  thin^.  and  I  do  not.  I  would  like  to  see  in  ordinary 
times  a  little  material  come  in. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  on 
barbed  wire  would  prevent  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  from 
making  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  CAAfPBELL.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  the  conditions  abroad. 
If  they  have  all  the  market  tor  their  material  at  home  at  a  better 
price  than  they  have  here,  it  would  not  interfere  with  us.  If  they 
nave  not  it  would  certainlv  drive  us  out  of  the  business  or  drive  us 
to  cut  the  cost  of  labor  ana  other  things  that  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  have  not  even  touched  your  business  so  far, 
have  they? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  is  a  prohibitive  tariff. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  has  been  on  there  ever  since  the  Dingley 
bill — the  prohibitive  tariff? 

Mr.  Campbeix.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  effect  of  that  has  been  to  double  the  price 
of  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  no,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  you  did  not  know  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  from  general  business  experience  that  it 
has  not  been  enough  to  double  the  price  of  wire. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  did  not  ask  "you  whether  it  had  been  enough  to 
cause  it  or  whether  it  would  cause  the  price  to  be  doubled,  but  I  asked 
you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  has  not  been  doubled — that  is,  the 
price  of  barbed  wire  sold  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  ? 

Ml*.  Campbell.  It  has  not  been  due  to  that,  but  the  general  advance 
in  all  kinds  of  material  and  in  transportation  and  labor — if  they  have 
advanced,  and  I  think  they  have — tnat  is  all  iron  and  steel  products 
(you  have  heard  the  experiences  of  all  these  gentlemen  here  to-day) 
and  I  am  willing  to  venture  the  opinion  that  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  part  of  the  expenses  of  your  business  is  trans- 
portation, is  it  not — railroad  rates,  and  things  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  was  taken  off  of  steel  products  entirely 
in  this  country  would  that  not  very  much  reduce  the  price  of  building. 
buildin*r  material  and  railroad  building  and  everything  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  it  would  much. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  not  reduce  the  price? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might  some. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  it  would  not  reduce  the  price  you  could  go  ahead 
and  manufacture  and  sell  the  same  as  you  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  all  those  things  are  going  to  be  on  a  lower  basis 
they  have  all  got  to  come  together — labor  and  material  and  trans- 
portation and  everything  that  enters  into  cost. 

^Ir.  Randell.  Would  that  not  make  the  material  cheaper? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  might  possibly;  I  think  it  would  have  a  good 
effect  on  the  whole  country  if  you  did  it  on  all  the  different  thmgs. 
If  you  took  it  off  of  barbed  wire,  however,  it  would  not,  because  there 
would  be  enough  other  things  to  employ  labor  and  the  laborer  would 
say  he  would  not  work  in  the  barbea-wire  business  but  would  go  into 
some  other  line  of  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  it  would  be  better,  then,  if  the  tariff  was 
reduced  so  as  to  let  the  stilted  business  down  on  to  a  natural  level  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  everything  that  is  stilted,  but  I  do  not 
want  you  to  understand  that  I  say  that  it  is.    There  is  no  instance 
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that  I  know  of  where  the  prices  are  higher  now  than  they  would  be 
if  the  tariff  was  reduced,  except  in  this  general  leveling  down  of 
everything  that  would  come  if  the  tariff  was  taken  off. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  if  the  taking  off  of  the  tariff  would  not  reduce 
the  prices,  what  difference  would  it  make  to  you  if  the  tariff  was 
on  or  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  It  would  reduce  the  prices  if  you  took  it  off  of 
everything  and  put  all  this  stuff  on  the  free  list,  but  I  say  if  you  took 
it  on  of  one  thing  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  took  it  off  of  barbed  wire  it  would  not  reduce 
the  price  of  barbed  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  it  might  temporarily,  until  you  put  the 
people  out  of  business  and  the  other  people  controlled  the  market 
and  put  it  back. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  on  which  to  base 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  only  from  my  general  business  experience. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  even  know  the  cost  of  barbed  wire  nor 
what.it  brings,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  think  barbed 
wire  is  worth;  what  you  think  it  ought  to  bring;  you  think  it  is  too 
high. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  know  something  about  it,  but  I  am  not  testifying. 
I  have  had  to  use  it  for  fence  purposes,  but  have  not  used  it  lately. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  beg  jrour  pardon. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  think  if  you  took  the  tariff  off  it  would  not 
affect  the  price;  you  would  get  just  the  same  price  for  your  wire? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  would  either  have  to  get  more  than  we  do 
now  or  go  out  of  the  business.  Our  profit  last  month  on  wire  was 
$3.48  per  ton,  a  high-class  product,  ana  I  would  not  want  to  sell  any- 
thing outside  of  pig  iron  on  such  a  profit  as  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  vou  not  sell  barbed  wire  higher  outside  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  sell  anything  outside  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  not  any  barbed  wire  exported? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  is  or  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir ;  I  presume  there  is  some. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  is  a  large  amount,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then,  on  what  basis  would  you  say  that  the  tariff 
ought  to  be  put  on  barbed  wire  so  that  the  farmer  can  get  his  barbed 
wire  at  a  price  that  would  be  competitive,  so  that  if  you  did  not  fur- 
nish him  at  that  he  could  get  it  outside  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  know ;  it  ought  to  be  on  a  fair  basis,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  it  should  oe  because  I  am  not  posted  as 
to  barbed  wire.  I  have  never  made  it  and  I  can  not  speak  with  regard 
to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Farmers  do  not  use  so  much  barbed  wire  now; 
they  use  woven  wire,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir ;  woven  wire,  for  fences. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  and  cheaper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ca3ipbell.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  The  farmers  are  not  complaining  about  the  price 
of  that  in  my  district.  Mr.  Campbell,  I  think  you  ought  to  look  over 
this  schedule  with  respect  to  wire  and  nails,  and  I  think  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tariff  on  that  ought  to  be  reduced  also. 
There  are  practically  no  imports  under  this  duty — six  or  eight  or 
sometimes  fifty  thousand  poimds  a  vear,  while  we  export  89,000,000 
pounds  in  a  year.  Now,  it  would  look  as  though  that  ought  to  be 
doctored  a  little.  I  wish  you  would  look  into  it  and  present  a  brief 
on  that  subject  and  show  what  you  think  ought  to  be  done  with 
respect  to  it,  and  why  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  were  only  taking  the  quotations  from  the 
market  paper  that  we  had  from  abroad  yesterday  on  the  train,  and 
figured  it  up,  and  the  result  of  those  figures,  while  we  were  coming 
down  here  on  the  train,  was  that  the  tariff  on  nails  we  could  not 
afford  to  have  reduced. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  you  had  better  look  it  over  again. 

Mr.  Campbell.  If  we  find  that  it  can  be,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
recommend  a  reduction. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  do  not  do  it  somebody  else  may. 

Mr.  Campbell.  That  is  just  what  I  have  preached  to  all  of  our 
people,  that  we  want  our  friends  to  revise  this  tariff,  and  we  want 
to  be  fair  and  give  them  all  the  information  that  they  can  desire 
instead  of  having  somebody  else  take  it  all  off  at  some  future  time. 

The  Chairman.  With  respect  to  this  fence  wire,  there  is  a  cent 
and  a  quarter  change  of  duty  on  that,  differential  duty  of  a  cent  and 
a  quarter,  in  addition  to  the  duty  on  the  wire.  Now,  that  would  look 
to  me  to  be  very  large.  I  wish  you  gentlemen  would  look  that  over, 
too,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience,  together  with  the 
figures  showing  the  comparative  cost  of  it  abroad  and  at  home,  so 
that  we  can  adjust  the  duty.  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  remember 
those  two  items. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  I  desire  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  farmer  that  my  observation  has  been  that  the  farmer  has 
been  pretty  prosperous  during  the  last  ten  years  and  has  paid  this 
outrageous  price  that  the  gentleman  has  spoken  of  for  his  wire  fence. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  it  may  be  that  this  feeling  with  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  fence  wire  has  grown  largely  out  of 
political  exigencies  throughout  the  country.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  will  look  into  that  matter  again  carefully  and  if 
there  ought  to  be  a  reduction,  and  we  can  afford  to  have  a  reduction, 
we  will  recommend  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  has  never  been  any  fence  wire  imported,  as 
I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  will  be  because  they  can 
probably  import  galvanized  wire,  although  I  do  not  believe  they  can 
the  finer  wire. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  better  reduce  the  duty.  If  you 
will  give  us  whatever  information  you  have  on  that  subject  we  will 
use  your  information  as  discreetly  as  we  can.  Otherwise  we  will  go 
about  it  and  probably  act  unadvisedly. 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
wire  business? 
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Mr.  Campbell.  I  know  very  little  about  it  I  have  just  been  in  the 
business  since  last  March. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  and  the  chairman  seem  to  agree  that  the  use  of 
barbed  wire  is  about  played  out.  That  is  not  true.  Where  they 
build  a  woven-wire  fence  they  put  two  barbed  wires  on  top  of  it,  and 
only  put  three  barbed  wires,  as  a  rule,  before  they  use  the  woven-wire 
fence. 

Mr.  Cajipbell.  They  might  do  that  in  Missouri,  but  they  do  not  do 
it  everywhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  it  in  Missouri.  I  have  built  many  miles  of 
woven-wire  fence  myself,  and  I  know  how  it  is  done.  The  chairman 
says  you  build  it  for  chicken  fences. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  both  right.    They  do  use  it,  and  use  quite  a 

food  deal  of  it;  but  the  woven-wire  fence  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
arbed-wire  fence  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  they  only  use  it  some- 
times for  bottom  strands  or  top  strands,  the  two  strands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  make  woyen-wire  fences  for  hog  fields  and  such 
things  as  that,  but  the  average  pasture  of  the  UnitecT States  is  fenced 
with  barbed  wire. 

Mr.  Campbell.  You  are  very  much  mistaken.  The  barbed-wire 
business  is  a  very  small  business  as  compared  with  the  wire  fence. 
You  would  be  surprised  if  you  went  over  the  figures  and  knew  the 
amount  of  woven-wire  fences  that  are  made  throughout  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  arrived  at  that  advanced  state  of  civiu- 
zation  in  New  York  where  no  one  can  build  a  mile  of  barbed-wire 
fence  unless  his  neighbor  consents  to  it;  otherwise  he  would  be  liable 
for  damages  to  cattle  that  may  run  into  that  fence. 


GODFRET  L.  CABOT,  OF  BOSTON,  HASS.,  STATES  THAT  AHEBI- 

CAN  IRON  PIPE  IS  SOLD  FOR  LOWER  PRICES  IN  ETTROPE  THAN 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  0. 

Gentlemen  :  I  write  to  urge  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  iron  pipe, 
rods,  bars,  and  pig  iron.  I  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of  many  tnou- 
sands  of  dollars  a  year  by  reason  of  these  duties,  and  this  loss  will 
increase  as  my  business  increases. 

Ten  years  ago  I  went  abroad  with  the  intention  of  establishing 
agencies  for  the  sale  of  American  iron  pipe  in  the  different  countries 
of  Europe.  As  I  had  for  fifteen  years  been  a  buyer  of  American 
iron  pipe  in  increasing  quantity,  and  for  cash,  andhad  never  asked 
a  single  maker  of  pipe  to  take  my  note  in  payment  of  a  bill,  I  had 
an  excellent  credit  and  was  buying  American  iron  pipe  of  all  the 
different  manufacturers  at  prices  that  were  decidedly  favorable  as 
compared  with  what  other  buyers  in  this  country  were  paying.  For 
instance,  in  the  year  1895  I  sold  a  lot  of  second-hand  2-inch  pipe  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  at  precisely  the  same  price  that  I  got  by 
telegram  the  same  day  for  new  pipe  from  the  Oil  Well  Supply  Com- 
pany, the  same  size  and  quality. 

Nevertheless,  I  found  in  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy, 
Turkey,  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany  American  iron  pipe 
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selling  at  less  than  I  could  lay  it  down  for,  showing  that  others  were 
buying  American  iron  pipe  for  export  at  a  considerably  lower  price 
than  I  could  buy  it  and  that  I  was  hopelessly  handicapped  by  the  very 
reason  that  I  was  a  large  buyer  for  use  in  this  country,  which  ought 
to  have  helped  me,  and  would  have  under  normal  conditions. 

I  respectfully  protest  against  a  system  which  compels  American 
citizens  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  American  goods  than  the  same 
are  sold  to  Europeans.  At  one  time  I  was  buymg  mercury  by  the 
flask  at  a  much  higher  price  than  the  same  goods  were  sold  in  China, 
of  American  production. 

This  country  has  become  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in 
the  world.  Not  only  that,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two  countries  in 
the  world  manufacture  as  ipuch  as  the  United  States  alone.  Not 
only  that,  it  is  certain  that  no  two  empires  in  the  world,  not  even  the 
British  Empire  and  the  German  Empire  together,  manufacture  as 
much  iron  and  steel  as  the  United  States  alone.  It  is,  therefore,  too 
late  to  set  up  the  claim  of  infant  industries  needing  protection  in 
connection  with  iron  and  steel  industries  in  this  country,  and  I  ear- 
nestly solicit  protection  for  myself  and  other  manufacturers  in  this 
country,  who  ask  no  favors,  at  the  expense  of  justice  to  others.  We 
onlv  ask  a  fair  interchange  of  goods,  untrammeled  by  a  protective 
tariff  tax  or  other  artificial  restrictions.  We  only  want  a  fair  chance 
and  not  to  be  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  others  who  have  been  more 
assiduous  in  asking  favors  of  the  Government. 

In  conclusion,  I  i)eg  to  say  that  my  interests  in  this  connection  are 
identical  with  those  of  other  makers  of  carbon  black,  and  our  com- 
modity is  the  basis  of  black  printing  inks  throughout  this  country, 
and  a  tax  on  this  industry  is,  therefore,  a  tax  on  the  dissemination  oi 
knowledge. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Godfrey  L.  Cabot. 


HON.  IBVING  P.  WANGER,  H.  C,  WBITES  RELATIVE  TO  NEW  CLAS- 
SIFICATION OF  LAP-WELDED  IRON  OR  STEEL  PIPES. 

NoRRiSTOWN,  Pa.,  December  31^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell 
before  the  committee  November  26,  1908,  in  which  he  said  that  the 
duty  on  lap-welded,  etc.,  iron  or  steel  pipes,  etc.,  might  be  reduced 
from  2  cents  per  pound,  as  provided  by  paragraph  152  of  the  act  of 
1897,  to  1  cent  per  pound  or  even  to  $18  per  ton,  Mr.  Lewis  N. 
Lukens,  president  of  the  Longmead  Iron  Company,  Conshohocken, 
Pa.,  informs  me  that  he  concurs  with  Mr.  Campbell  so  far  as  that 
statement  relates  to  the  sizes  of  pipe  three-eights  of  an  inch  and 
upward  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  was  referring,  although  when  it  gets 
down  to  three-eighths  inch  size  $18  per  ton  is  scarcelv  adequate,  and 
when  it  comes  to  smaller  sizes,  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  made  no  refer- 
ence whatever,  then  $18  per  ton  is  insufficient. 

The  Longmead  Iron  Company  manufactures  pipe  from  3  inches  to 
one-eighth  mch  in  diameter. 
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From  3  inches  down  to  three-fourths  inch  the  prices  (and  cost  of 
manufacture)  are  the  same  per  ton  in  the  several  sizes,  but  getting 
down  to  one-half  inch,  three-eighths  inch,  one-fouilh  inch,  and  one- 
eighth  inch  the  price  of  cost  advances  with  each  diminishing  size; 
and  the  occasion  for  this  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  a  small 
mill  with  the  capacity  to  produce  80  tons  of  3-inch  pipe  per  week  will 
not  produce  more  than  from  35  to  40  tons  per  week  of  one-fourth  inch 
pipe,  nor  more  than  20  tons  per  week  of  one-eighth  inch  pipe.  Hence 
it  IS  evident  that  not  only  the  labor  cost  per  ton,  but  all  of  the  other 
expenses,  interest  upon  capital,  etc.,  and  other  general  charges  are 
greatly  increased  per  ton  upon  the  smaller  sizes. 

Mr.  Lukens  accordingly  asks  that  paragraph  152  be  amended  by 
adding,  after  the  words  "  not  thinner  than  No.  16  wire  gauge,"  the 
followmg:  "  and  of  three-eighths  inch  or  larger  diameter,  1  cent  per 
pound ;  of  one-fourth  inch  and  less  than  three-eighths  inch  in  diame- 
ter, 1^  cents  per  pound;  of  less  than  one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  2 
cents  per  pound    *    *    *." 

Hoping  you  have  already  ascertained  the  substantial  basis  for  the 
foregoing  distinction  in  rates  and  that  if  not  you  will  investigate 
the  accuracy  of  this  contention  and  provide  accordingly, 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Irving  P.  Wanger, 
Member  of  Congress^  Eighth  District^  Pennsylvania, 


STJPPLEMEirrAL  STATEMENT  OF  J.  A.  CAMPBELL,  TOTTNOSTOWH, 
OHIO,  BELATIVE  TO  WBOTTOHT-IBON  AND  STEEL  PIPE. 

YouNGSTOWN,  Ohio,  January  82,  1909, 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Gentlemen:  It  is  our  understanding  that  your  committee  desired 
all  of  the  facts  and  figures  based  on  our  operations  for  1907,  it  l>eing 
a  normal  year  with  practically  full  operations,  rather  than  1908, 
when  we  were  only  operating  at  50  to  60  per  cent  of  our  capacity, 
and,  therefore,  all  figures  herewith  presented  are  based  on  the  year 
1907. 

In  computing  the  cost  we  have  not  taken  the  mill  most  favorably 
located,  but  have  used  the  average  cost  of  fi^ve  of  the  leading  inde- 
pendent mills  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  namely:  Mark  Manufactur- 
ing Compaiiv,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube 
('oinpaiiy,  Youngsto\vn,  Ohio;  the  La  Belle  Iron  Works,  Steuben- 
ville,  Oiiio;  the  ^Vlieeling  Steel  and  Iron  Company,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. ;  Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  and 
as  all  tubular  products  are  sold  based  on  Pittsburg  rate  of  freight, 
we  have  used  these  rates  to  seaboard  points  of  delivery.  These  costs 
are  also  based  on  steel  pipe  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  six  inches, 
which  are  the  sizes  most  commonly  used  for  steam,  w^ater,  and  gas. 
and  cost  less  per  ton  to  manufacture  than  the  smaller  and  lar^r  sizes. 
AVe  believe,  however,  that  any  duty  that  is  applied  to  these  sizes  will 
be  satisfactory  for  the  other  sizes  mentioned,  also  for  iron  pipe,  cas- 
ing, and  other  specials,  all  of  which  cost  more  to  produce  and  bring 
a  correspondingly  higher  price  in  the  market. 
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You  should  bear  in  mind  particularly  that  the  mills  represented  in 
this  cost  are  all  large  and  modern  plants  and  we  believe  are  able  to 
manufacture  this  class  of  material  at  the  lowest  cost  of  any  mills 
producing  similar  product  in  this  country,  except  mills  owned  by 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  that  there  are  many  smaller 
mills  which  are  not  so  favorably  located  as  to  raw  material,  fuel  sup- 
ply, and  transportation,  and  that  their  cost  of  production  must  neces- 
sarily be  higher  than  that  submitted  herewith. 

We  have  taken  as  our  basis  of  cost  the  lowest  price  of  steel  skelp 
(flat  steel  strips),  for  the  year  1907,  from  which  the  pipe  is  made, 
and  have  not  gone  into  the  cost  of  ore,  pig  iron,  and  steel,  as  many  of 
the  mills  do  not  produce  these  commodities  but  purchase  their  skelp 
in  the  open  market. 

You  will  note  that  it  requires  2,576  pounds  of  steel  skelp  to  make  a 
gross  ton  (2,240  pounds)  of  pipe,  and  this  waste  is  made  up  of  cin- 
der, scale,  crop  end,  and  other  scrap,  the  value  of  which  we  allow  due 
credit.  The  fuel,  labor,  repairs,  supplies,  etc.,  are  the  actual  cost 
per  ton,  as  shown  by  our  books.  The  item  of  "general  expense" 
covers  insurance,  taxes,  sales,  clerical,  and  administrative  expenses. 

The  item  of  labor  may  look  small  to  you,  but  we  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  include  the  cost  of  labor  from  the  ore 
in  the  ground  to  the  finished  skelp ;  besides,  the  item  of  "  Fuel  "  in- 
cludes the  labor  handling  same,  and  the  items  "  Repairs  "  and  "  Gen- 
eral expense  "  are  nearly  all  labor,  and  the  cost  of  couplings  is  65  per 
cent  labor.  We  have  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  cost  of  labor  to 
produce  a  ton^  of  pipe,  from  the  ore  in  the  ground  to  the  finished 
product,  which  is  about  $18,  exclusive  of  transportation  labor,  and 
we  believe  that  if  we  had  the  actual  cost,  including  everything,  it 
would  not  be  far  from  $20  per  ton.  When  you  stop  to  consider  that 
this  is  one  of  the  lightest  products,  except  sheets,  tin  plate,  and  wire, 
and  it  passes  through  so  many  operations  from  the  mining  of  the  ore 
to  the  finished  prcSuct,  including  the  bending,  welding,  threading, 
testing,  and  the  making  and  the  threading  of  the  couplings,  and  that 
each  piece,  and  each  thread  and  coupling,  must  be  an  exact  duplicate 
of  the  other,  and  nearly  all  must  be  done  by  skilled  workmen  in  their 
line,  who  receive  the  highest  rate  of  wages,  you  can  readily  under- 
stand why  this  labor  cost  is  so  high. 

In  explanation  of  the  item  "  Depreciation  "  we  find  that  a  mill 
con^isting  of  two  bell-weld  and  one  lap-weld  furnaces,  equipped  with 
modern  machinery  and  adeciuate  socket  and  warehouse  capacity,  in- 
cluding land,  railroad  tracks,  boilers,  electric  light  and  power  plant, 
machine  shop,  foundry,  etc.,  to  make  a  complete  plant,  will  cost  about 
$1,250,000;  such  a  plant  would  have  a  capacity  of  about  54,000  gross 
tons  per  year,  but  on  account  of  stoppages  for  repairs,  and  not  being 
a  constant  demand  for  the  product,  our  experience  is  that  we  could 
not  produce  over  40,0GJ  gross  tons  per  year  with  a  plant  as  above 
described.  We  estimate  the  average  life  of  a  plant  of  this  kind  would 
not  exceed  20  years,  in  which  period,  at  the  above  rate,  we  would 
produce  800,000  gross  tons,  which,  divided  into  the  total  cost  would 
show  that  our  depreciation  should  be  $1.56  per  ton,  as  shown  in  our 
cost ;  this  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  possibility  that  during 
this  period  the  entire  process  of  manufacturing  may  change  and  we 
would  be  obliged  to  rebuild  to  conform  to  improved  methods. 
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We  regret  to  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  secure  any  detailed 
costs  of  producing  pipe  abroad ;  we  have  been  able,  however,  through 
one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  this  country,  who  spent  the  year  1^7 
in  Germany,  erecting  American  pipe-mill  machinery,  to  secure  the 
rate  of  wages  paid  in  that  country,  and  we  submit  herewith,  marked 
"  Exhibit  C,"  our  authority  for  same,  and  this  goes  to  prove,  what 
we  have  always  understood  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  wages  that  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  are  not  over  50  per  cent  of  wages  paid  in  this  country 
for  similar  work.  In  the  case  of  brick  masons  you  will  note  that  the 
price  which  they  pay  is  10  cents  per  hour,  while  we  pay  50  to  55 
cents  per  hour. 

We  wish  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United  En- 
gineering and  Foimdry  Company,  who  are  the  leading  makers  of 
pipe-mill  machinery  in  this  country,  have  designed  and  sold  a  number 
of  mills  of  the  most  modern  type  abroad  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
are  now  erecting  a  large  plant  in  Scotland,  which  disproves  the  argu- 
ment we  have  heard  advanced,  that  the  foreign  mills  are  antiquated, 
their  tonnage  small,  and  consequently  their  labor  per  ton  higher  than 
our  own. 

We  also  know  that  they  are  producing  abroad  pig  iron  at  $8.50 
per  ton,  steel  at  $13  per  ton,  and,  at  this  rate,  they  could  produce 
skelp  at  liot  to  exceed  $18  per  gross  ton,  as  compared  with  our  cost 
of  $36.96  per  ton.  You  can  readily  understand  that,  beginning  with 
their  raw  material,  or  skelp,  which  is  about  one-half  the  cost  of  ours, 
they  would  be  able  to  flood  this  country  with  pipe  at  a  time  when 
their  home  market  did  not  absorb  all  of  their  production ;  and  this  is 
especially  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  mills  are  located  a  short 
distance  from  seaboard,  and  the  Government,  who  controls  the  rail- 
roads, gives  them  a  concession  of  15  to  25  per  cent  in  freight  rstes  on 
export  Dusiness ;  also  that  their  home  market  selling  price  is  $8  per 
ton  higher  than  their  export  prices. 

We  estimate  that  the  Pittsburg  district  produces  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  entire  tonnage  of  pipe  in  this  country;  the  average  freight 
from  Pittsburg  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  $3.58  per  gross  ton;  to 
Tampa,  Fla.,  $11.31;  New  Orleans,  $6.72,  and  to  Galveston  and  Port 
Arthur,  $11.87  per  gross  ton ;  to  Pacific  coast  points  it  is  $14.56  per 
gross  ton,  while  the  freight  from  foreign  mills  to  our  Atlantic  sea- 
port cities  is,  nominally,  $3  per  net  ton;  to  Gulf  ports  the  same,  and 
to  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  and  Tacoma,  $7  per  gross  ton. 
You  should  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  these  freights  are  much  lower 
when  vessels  are  short  of  cargo  or  ballast,  and  that  tramp  vessels,  at 
times,  will  take  this  tonnage  at  half  the  nominal  rates. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pacific  coast  furnishes  a  large  market 
for  our  product,  and  that  we  can  have  but  one  rate  of  duty  for  the 
United  States,  we  feel  justified  in  using  Pacific  coast  transportation 
rates  for  our  comparisons,  as  we  could  not  rightfully  be  asked  to 
turn  over  this  large  tonnage  to  our  foreign  competitors  and  deprive 
ourselves,  our  employees,  and  the  railroads  of  that  proportion  of 
earnings. 

We  have  been  unable  to  secure  the  selling  price  of  pipe  abroad 
for  export  during  the  year  1907,  upon  which  all  of  our  cost  figures 
are  based,  and  in  order  to  give  you  a  fair  comparison  we  give  you  the 
present  cost  of  pipe  in  this  country,  based  on  the  cost  of  conversion  in 
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1907,  which  is  lower  than  in  1908,  because  our  mills  were  operating  to 
their  full  capacity,  and  the  present  selling  price  abroad. 

The  present  price  of  skelp  in  the  open  market  is  $31.36  per  gross 
ton ;  figuring  this  on  the  same  basis  of  operations  as  1907  shows  our 
present  cost  to  be  $48.52  per  gross  ton.  We  should  be  allowed  $5  a 
^oss  ton  profit  on  this  class  of  product,  which  would  make  our  sell- 
mg  price  $53.52  per  gross  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill;  with  $14.56  added  to 
Pacific  coast  points  would  make  the  present  selling  price  delivered 
there  $68.08.  The  present  selling  price  of  pipe  abroad  for  export, 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  is  $38.50  a  gross  ton;  tne  freight  to  Pacific  coast  points 
is  $7,  making  $45.50  a  gross  ton,  their  selling  price  delivered  f.  o.  b. 
San  Francisco  and  other  Pacific  coast  ports.  This  deducted  from  our 
selling  price  of  $68.08  (which  includes  our  profit  of  $5)  would  show 
that  we  should  have  a  duty  of  $22.58  per  gross  ton,  or  1  cent  per 
pound,  in  order  to  put  us  on  an  equal  basis  in  this  territory. 

I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  the  tariff  bill  you  are  now 
framing  is  likely  to  cover  a  period  of  the  next  ten  years,  at  least,  and 
that  during  that  time  conditions  may  vary  greatly  from  what  they 
are  at  present ;  in  other  words,  the  cost  of  iron  ana  steel  products  in 
this  country  have  gradually  increased  for  a  number  of  years  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  this  condition  will  change  during  the  lire  of  the  tariff 
you  now  propose  to  put  into  effect.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  our  mineral  resources,  in  increased  cost  of  labor  in  all  of 
its  different  ramifications  from  the  mining  of  ore,  coal,  and  lime- 
stone, transportation,  and  other  items  heretofore  mentioned ;  and  if  it 
should  happen  that  our  costs  should  increase  greater  than  those 
abroad,  we  would  need  more  protection  than  we  are  asking  for  at 
present.  Besides,  if  the  conditions  abroad  should  change  adversely 
and  they  should  undertake  to  keep  their  factories  in  operation  by 
dumping  the  material  in  this  country,  as  they  have  done  many  times 
in  the  past,  this  duty  would  not  cover  that  condition. 

The  tonnage  of  pipe  products  in  this  country  is  approximately  two 
and  one-quarter  million  tons  per  annum.  There  is  a  large  amount  of 
capital  invested  and  a  large  number  of  men  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
to  interfere  with  the  continuous  employment  of  these  men,  or  with 
their  wages,  would  be  a  serious  hardship  to  the  country  generally  and 
would  affect  business  of  all  kinds.  If  the  duty  on  pipe  is  made  less 
than  we  recommend,  viz,  1  cent  per  pound,  it  will  not  only  reduce  the 
earnings  of  the  stockholders  interested  in  this  business,  but  it  must 
necessarily  affect  to  a  greater  extent  the  wages  of  the  men  employed, 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  people  in  this  country  will  ever  submit  to  a 
wage  rate  that  will  reduce  the  wage-earner  to  anything  like  the  con- 
ditions of  his  brother  abroad,  and  the  Congress  who  wul  do  anything 
to  disturb  the  present  prosperity  and  happmess  of  this  great  army  of 
employees  can  rest  assured  that  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
result. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  A.  Campbell, 
President  the  Youngatown  Sheet  and  Tube  Company. 
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BXHIBIT  A. 

1907.    Cost  of  three-fourths  to  6-inch  steel  pipe. 

2,576  pounds  steel  skelp  at  $36.96  per  gross  ton $42.  50 

Less  scrap  value 1. 51 

Net  material 40.99 

Fuel,  heating,  steam,  electric  light,  and  power $1. 12 

Direct   labor - 5.25 

Repairs:   Labor  and  material 1.03 

Supplies :  Oil  and  grease,  shop  exi>ense,  light  and  power  expense, 
steam   expense,   water   exi>ense,   refractories,   balls   and   bells, 

threading   oil,    and    rolls 1.04 

General  expense :  General  office  expense,  sales  expense,  works  ex- 
pense, Insurance,  and  taxes 2. 13 

Couplings,  thread  protectors,  and  bundling  cord 1.79 

Depreciation 1. 56 

13.92 

Total  cost,  gi-oss  ton 54.91 


Exhibit  B. 

Present  cost  of  pipe,  three-fourths  to  6-inch  steel  pipe. 

2,576  pounds  steel  skelp,  at  $31.36  per  gross  ton $36.06 

Less  scrap  value 1,46 

Net  material 34. 60 

Fuel :  Heating,  steam,  electric  light  and  power $1. 12 

Direct  labor 5. 25 

Repairs:  Labor  and  material 1.03 

Supplies:  Oil  and  grease,  shop  expense,  light  and  power  expense, 
steam  expense,  water  expense,  refractories,  balls  and  bells, 
threading  oil,  and  rolls 1.04 

General  expense:  General  office  expense,  sales  expense,  works 
expense.  Insurance,  and  taxes 2.13 

Couplings,  thread  protectors,  and  bundling  cord 1.  79 

Depreciation 1. 56 

13.92 

Total  cost,  gross  ton 4S.  52 


Exhibit  C. 

United  Engineering  and  Foundry  Company, 

Farmers'  Bank  Building, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  October  26,  1908. 
Mr.  Anson  Mark, 

(Care  of  Mark  Manufacturing  Company), 

ZanrsviUc,  Ohio. 
Dear  8ir:  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  the  23d  instant,  to  Mr.  Satler,  in  ref- 
erence to  wages  paid  In  German  pipe  mills,  would  state  that  welders  receive  about 
10  marks,  or  $2.50,  and  laborers  from  2.50  marks  to  3.50  marks,  or  about  65  to 
00  cents  for  a  day  of  ten  hours.     Furnace  bricklayers  receive  10  cents  per 
hour.    The  writer  has  paid  a  tirm  of  contractors  40  pfennlge,  or  10  cents,  per 
hour  for  bricklayers;  the  contractors  paid  these  men  38  pfennlge,  or  9.5  cents, 
\tev  hour.     Welders  generally  receive  a  bonus  if  they  exceed  a  given  dally  pro- 
duction.   The  bonus  is  not  very  large,  but  is  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to 
keep  up  the  output. 
Trusting  this  may  give  you  the  Information  you  desire,  we  are. 
Very  respectfully. 

United  Engineering  and  Foundry  CJompant, 
By  Geo.  D.  Muirhead. 
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WELDED  CYLINDRICAL  FURI^^ACES. 

[Paragraph  152.] 

STATEMENT  OF  F.  E.  CTTLLEN,  OF  OSWEGO,  N.  T.,  BEPBESENTING 
THE  FITZGIBBONS  BOILEB  COMPANY. 

Wednesday,  Novemher  25, 1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  are  you  making  any  money? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  We  ask  a  reduction  of  the  duty. 
*    Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  see  you.    What  paragraph  is  your  article 
in? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  No.  152,  covering  welded  cylindrical  furnaces. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Just  say  anything  you  want  to.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  First  of  all,  I  represent  boiler  manufacturers  who 
are  compelled  to  buy  the  welded  cylindrical  furnace.  It  is  an 
English  invention.  It  is  manufactured  by  a  single  concern  in  this 
country.  There  are  German  and  Belgian  and  French  types  which 
are  satisfactory  for  the  same  purposes,  and  in  many  instances  prefer- 
able, which,  however,  can  not  be  obtained  in  this  country  because  of 
the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  article  patented? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Well,  yes ;  it  is  patented,  but  there  are  several  other 
types. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  patent  run? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  run  ? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.  We  are  the  purchasers  of 
the  article,  not  the  manufacturers. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  patented,  is  it? 

Mr.  CuTXEN.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  patents,  one  called  the  Fox 
and  one  the  Morrison.  The  present  duty  on  thCvSe  furnaces  is  2^ 
cents  per  pound.  At  that  price  the  importations  last  year  as  com- 
pared with  the  amount  used  in  this  country  are  very  inconsiderable, 
the  amount  of  importation  being  7,100  pounds  last  year.  There 
are  250  boiler  manufacturers  in  this  country  called  upon  to  equip 
their  product  with  the  cylindrical  welded  furnace,  which  if  they 
purchase  at  all  they  must  purchase  from  the  Continental  Iron 
Works  of  Brooklyn.  I  am  informed  that  the  labor  cost  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  furnace  is  about  2^  cents  per  pound.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  100  per  cent  protection  upon  the  labor  cost.  It  seems 
to  be  perfectly  evident  from  the  line  of  discussion  here  to-day  that 
the  steel  plate  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  cylindrical  furnace 
can  be  purchased  at  least  as  cheaply  in  America  as  in  Europe,  and 
that  the  only  question,  therefore,  as  a  basis  for  a  duty  is  the  labor. 
It  seems  to  the  several  boiler  manufacturers  whom  I  represent  here 
that  a  tariff  of  about  80  per  cent  upon  the  labor  cost  of  the  produc- 
tion would  amply  protect  the  American  labor,  and  permit  the  Ger- 
man and  Belgian  tvpes  of  cylindrical  furnace  to  come  into  America 
in  competition  with  the  single  type  that  is  available  here  to-day, 
and  that  absolutely  controlled  by^  one  concern,  and  also  permit  the 
advantages  of  this^  competition  to  go  not  only  to  the  manufacturers 
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of  boilers  but  also  to  the  workmen  employed^  they  employing  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  workmen  than  the  single  plant  manufactur- 
ing the  cylindrical  furnace.  The  information  is  also  given  me  that 
the  men  employed  in  the  Continental  Iron  Works  in  the  manufacture 
of  cylindrical  lurnaces  are  imported  labor,  skilled  labor,  brought  here 
from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe  where  they  learned  this 
work;  so  that  the  protection  is  not  only  prohibitive,  100  per  cent 
on  the  labor  cost  of  the  article,  but  it  is  also  the  protection  of  British- 
American  labor  rather  than  distinctly  American  labor.  The  boiler 
manufacturers  believe  that  this  tariff  should  be  either  abolished  or  so 
reduced  as  to  equal  only  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  in 
Europe  and  the  labor  cost  in  America,  and  they  believe  that  this  duty 
at  its  highest  figure  would  be  1  cent  per  pound. 

There  are  some  facts  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  production  and 
transportation  which  I  have  not  here  directly  available.  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  include  those  in  a  brief  to  be  submitted  to  the  committee, 
and  any  other  information  available  to  us  which  I  have  not  already 
submitted. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  in- 
formation showing  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  abroad  and 
here,  as  far  as  you  can  give  it,  and  if  you  can  show  the  price  at  which 
the  foreign  article  is  laid  down  in  the  report  of  New  York  and  the 
price  charged  for  it  in  New  York,  whei'e  you  say  it  is  manufactured, 
or  in  BrooKlyn,  for  the  American  trade,  we  will  be  glad  to  have  that. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  There  is  so  little  of  it  laid  down  there  that  its  price  is 
going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  ^ 

The  Chairman.  There  is  once  in  a  while  an  importation? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Less  than  four  tons  were  imported  last  year. 

Mr.  DAI.ZELL.  Can  these  foreign  articles  come  in  without  infring- 
ing the  American  patents? 

Mr.  CuiXEN.  Yes;  I  think  there  is  no  trouble  about  that.    The 

Eatents  are  all  right.    The  German  type  in  particular  has  been  adopted 
y  the  United  States  Government  inspectors  and  approved,  and  is 
used  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  ocean  steamships. 

The  Chairman.  I  understo^  you  to  say  that  you  represented  some 
American  boiler  companies. 

Mr.  CuLi.EN.  All  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  How  are  they  interested  in  it? 

Mr.  CuLi^N.  Because  they  purchase  these  cylindrical  furnaces  to 
put  into  their  boilers.  The  cylindrical  furnace  is  simply  a  tube  in 
which  is  placed  the  grate  and  the  fire  box.  It  is  an  internal  furnace, 
as  distinct  from  the  external  furnace,  which  is  of  brick. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  it  could  not  be  obtained  from 
manufacturers,  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CuLLEX.  Yes ;  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  The  tubes  are  patented,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  Yes;  but  there  are  half  a  dozen  patents.  ITiis  tube 
which  is  now  being  manufactured  in  this  country  is  under  an  English  ^ 
patent,  first  patented  by  one  named  Fox,  and  subsequently  by  one 
named  Morrison.  Both  of  these  are  English  patents.  There  is  a 
German  and  a  Belgian  and  also,  I  think,  a  French  type,  all  of  which 
are  eaually  acceptable,  and  of  which,  if  this  duty  were  not  prohibitive, 
would  come  into  competition  with  these  two  English  types. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  done  very  handsomely  as  far  as  you  have 
gone  with  regard  to  this  cylindrical  furnace.  What  do  you  think 
about  the  tariff  on  boilers? 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  On  what? 

Mr.  Griggs.  On  boilers. 

Mr.  CuLLEN.  I  am  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  subject,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  represent  the  boiler  people? 

Mr.  CuiiBN.  I  represent  the  boiler  people,  but  1  am  not  practical 
in  a  boiler  line. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  You  are  not  a  boiler  maker? 

Mr.  CuiXEN.  I  am  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Ohl     [Laughter.] 


BRIEF  STTBMITTED  BY  FRANCIS  E.  CULLEN,  OSWEGO,  N.  Y.,  WHO 
THINKS  THE  DUTY  ON  WELDED  CYLINDRICAL  FTTRNACES 
SHOULD  BE  REDUCED. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  November  «5,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washinffton^  D.  C 

Gentlemen:  The  tariff  of  2. J  cents  per  pound  on  welded  cylin- 
drical furnaces  made  from  plate  metal  should  be  reduced  or  abolished. 

The  cylindrical  welded  boiler  furnace  is  an  European  invention 
and  was  used  there  many  years  prior  to  its  introduction  into  the 
United  States. 

These  furnaces  are  used  principally  in  making  the  so-called  Scotch 
boiler,  and  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  about  250  boiler  manu- 
facturers who  are  called  upon  to  equip  their  product  with  these 
cylindrical  furnaces. 

There  is  only  one  plant  in  the  United  States  making  these  cylin- 
drical furnaces,  and  by  reason  of  the  crowded  condition  of  that  plant 
at  times  the  manufacturers  are  unable  to  obtain  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  furnaces  required  and  can  not  import  them  by  reason  of* the 
duty,  which  works  to  their  embarrassment  and  also  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  consumer,  and  the  manufacturers  are  unable  to  import 
these  furnaces  by  reason  of  the  hi^h  duty. 

The  marine  boiler  furnace,  which  is  cylindrical  welded  furnace, 
is  used  in  nine-tenths  of  the  ocean-going  ships.  It  is  an  English 
invention  and  is  manufactured  in  En^and  only,  and  while  some  types 
of  it  are  better  made  and  preferable  in  many  respects  to  the  American 
product  the  manufacturers  are  unable  to  import  it  by  reason  of  the 
duty. 

The  Brown  furnace,  built  by  John  Brown  &  Co.,  of  England,  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  by  experts  of  this  country  and  is  preferable 
to  the  American  product.  It  is  acceptable  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, but  by  reason  of  the  high  duty  is  kept  out  of  the  American 
market. 

The  skilled  labor  employed  in  this  country  in  making  these  fur- 
naces was  imported  from  the  manufacturing  centers  of  Europe,  and 
the  present  duty  is  in  a  measure  protecting  them. 
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During  the  past  year  thousands  of  tons  of  steel  plate  manufactured 
here  have  been  exported  and  the  cost  of  steel  plate  is  proverbially  the 
same  price  or  less  abroad  than  here^ 

Cents  per  pound. 

Cost  of  plate  here 2 

Cost  of  all  labor  In  manufacturing  the  cylindrical  welded  furnace 21 

Total  cost 41 

These  figures  show  that  the  protection  provided  by  this  paragraph 
for  British-American  imported  labor  is  100  per  cent  and  is  very  much 
larger  than  is  necessary  and  is  working  constant  embarrassment  to 
American  manufacturers  and  increasing  unwarrantedly  the  cost  to 
American  consumers. 

The  actual  cost  per  pound  for  manufacturing  these  furnaces  in  this 
country,  including  skilled  labor  and  all  other  expenses,  is  not  to 
exceed  4.3  cents  per  pound,  or  $80  per  ton,  while  the  duty  is  2^  cents 
per  pound,  or  $50  per  ton: 

The  American  furnaces  have  been  sold  for  8  cents  per  pound  in 
competition,  and  where  there  is  no  competition,  as  is  now  the  fact  in 
this  country,  at  a  very  much  higher  price,  and  the  American  manu- 
facture rs  and  consumers  must  pay  the  cost. 

The  logical  conclusion  from  the  above  facts  is,  that  this  duty  should 
either  be  very  materially  reduced  or  entirely  abolished,  as  we  are 
simply  protecting  foreign  labor  by  the  duty. 

AJl  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  E.  Cullen. 


CORRUGATED  BOILER  FTJRNACES. 

[Paragraph  152.] 

THE  CONTINENTAL  IKON  WORKS,   NEW  YORK  CITY,   THINKS 
PROVISION  OF  LAW  SHOTIU)  BE  REDRAWN. 

New  York,  November  18^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Sir:  As  the  manufacturers  of  corrugated  boiler  furnaces  for  land 
and  marine  boilers,  we  desire  to  place  ourselves  on  record,  first,  as 
protesting  against  any  reduction  in  the  existing  tariff  on  this  product; 
second,  to  ask  for  a  redrawing  of  the  clause  indicated  above,  for  rea- 
sons hereinafter  set  forth. 

1.  The  necessary  machinery  for  the  production  of  corrugated  boiler 
furnaces  has  been  produced  at  large  expense,  but  the  market  in  this 
country  for  this  article  is  exceedingly  limited,  and  during  the  best  of 
times  the  demand  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  approximately  reach  the 
producing  capacity  of  our  manufacturing  plant. 

The  present  tariff  rate  is  a  specific  outy  of  2^  cents  per  pound, 
and  this  rate  we  respectfully  suggest  be  maintained  in  any  revision 
of  the  tariff  which  may  be  made  or  contemplated. 

At  the  present  rate  of  duty  we  are  able  to  just  about  meet  the 
German  and  English  prices  for  corrugated  furnaces;  but  should  the 
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duty  be  any  less,  we  would  not  be  able  to  ward  off  foreign  competi- 
tion, as  the  cost  of  material  and  labor  entering  into  the  construction 
of  corrugated  furnaces  in  Europe  is  roundly  one-third  less  than  what 
we  pay  in  this  country,  and  therefore  we  would  be  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue this  portion  of  our  business. 

Even  at  the  present  rate  of  duty  some  corrugated  furnaces  are 
brought  into  this  country  from  abroad,  showing  that  any  reduction 
in  the  pi'esent  tariff  would  open  the  door  to  foreign  manufacturers 
and  the  consequent  injury  to  this  company  and  the  workmen  in  its 
employ. 

2.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  section  152  of  Schedule  C — manu- 
factures of  iron  and  steel — ^be  redrawn  in  any  future  revision  of  the 
tariff  schedule,  in  order  to  remove  the  ambiguity  which  at  present 
exists  in  it,  and  prevent  any  evasion  of  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  2^ 
cents  per  pound  on  corrugated  boiler  furnaces,  which  is  clearly  the 
intention  of  this  clause. 

We  believe  that  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  language,  corru- 
gdted  boiler  furnaces  have  been  brought  into  this  country  under  the 
name  of  tubes  or  flues,  upon  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound,  instead  of  2^  cents  per  pound^ 

It  is  true  that  a  corrugated  furnace  is  cylindrical  in  form,  but 
when  the  distinctive  use  to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  construction  of 
a  steam  boiler  is  considered,  there  is  no  process  of  reasoning  which 
can  be  applied  to  bring  it  under  the  classification  of  a  tube  or  flue; 
hence  our  request  for  a  redrawing  of  this  particular  clause  of  this 
schedule.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is  possible  to  evade  the  prescribed 
tariff  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  which  is  a  serious  detriment  to  our 
business,  and  one  which  is  not  possible  for  us  to  successfully  meet, 
should  it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  force. 

In  view  of  the  foregomg,  we  suggest  that  paragraph  152  of  Sched- 
ule C — metals  and  manufactures  oi— l)e  altered  to  read  as  follows: 

I>ap  wel(le<l,  butt  welded^  seamed,  or  jointed  iron  or  steel  boiler  tubes,  pipes, 
flues,  or  stays,  not  thinner  than  number  sixteen  wire  gauge,  two  cents  per 
l>ound;  welded  cyllndrlcnl  furnaces  made  from  rolled  plate  metal,  when  cor- 
rugated, ribbed,  or  otherwise  reenforced  against  collapsing  pressure,  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  pound;  all  other  Iron  or  steel  tubes,  finished,  not  specially 
provldetl  for  In  this  act,  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Very  respectfully, 

The  Continental  Iron  Works, 
Thos.  F.  Rowland,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


POCKETKNIVES. 

[Paragraph  153.] 

THE  HOLLET  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  LAKEVILLE,  CONN., 
WISHES  NO  EEDUCTION  ON  POCKET  CUTLERY. 

Lakeville,  Conn.,  November  17^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Payne,  Member  of  Congress, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  B.  C. 
Dear  Sir:    Regarding  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  tariflp  as 
affecting  the  duties  on  pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  and  bud- 
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ding  knives,  etc.,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  would  be  very  glad  to  see 
the  present  duties  increased.  The  present  situation  is  suflSciently 
unfavorable,  and  in  the  event  of  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cutlery, 
would  be  disastrous  to  us. 

The  manufacture  of  pocket  cutlery  in  the  United  States  is  one  of 
the  "  infant  industries  '^that  has  never  been  sufficiently  protected.  As 
a  result,  there  are  comparatively  few  producers  in  this  country,  and 
not  above  a  half  dozen  of  any  size.  Instead  of  large  fortunes  having 
been  made  in  the  business,  there  have  been  many  failures. 

Knives  equal  in  quality  to  any  made  abroad  are  made  in  this 
country,  and  many  more  and  in  greater  variety  would  be  made  if 
they  could  be  marketed  to  advantage  in  competition  with  foreign 
goods.  Working  under  patents  affects  this  business  very  little,  as  tne 
mechanical  principle  applying  to  pocketknives  is,  in  the  main,  the 
same  as  it  has  been  for  centuries.  The  question  is  chiefly  one  of 
placing  the  product  of  plentiful,  cheap,  foreign,  skilled  labor  against 
the  product  of  scarce,  nigh-priced,  skilled  labor  here.  To  meet  the 
resultant  competition,  American  manufacturers  have  had  their  prof- 
its reduced  to  practically  the  vanishing  point,  whereas,  if  a  suffi- 
ciently high  tariff  prevented  thousands  of  dealers  from  handling 
foreign-made  knives,  they  would  have  to  be  sufficiently  patriotic  to 
use  domestic  goods. 

We  presume  that  letters  of  this  general  character  will  have  less 
weight  with  the  revisers  of  the  tariff  than  exact  schedules  of  com- 
parative costs,  etc.  These  latter  will  doubtless  be  supplied  by  the 
American  Pocket  Cutlery  Manufacturers'  Association,  and  we  trust 
they  will  be  given  full  consideration  in  arranging  the  details  of  the 
revision,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  incontrovertible  facts  in  this 
case  are — 

(1)  That  the  pocket  cutlery  industry  in  this  country  is  relatively 
weak,  composed  of  widely  scattered  units,  which  it  has  been  impos- 
sible, so  far,  at  least,  to  combine. 

(2)  That  foreign-made  knives  are  imported  in  great  quantities 
ana  marketed  to  advantage  to  the  detriment  of  American  pnxlucts. 

(3)  That  the  only  persons  affected  favorably  by  the  present  sched- 
ule, and  who  would  be  further  favorably  affected  by  a  reduction  of 
duties,  are  a  number  of  importers  (usually  of  foreign  extraction)  in 
New  York  City  and  several  other  ports  of  entry. 

(4)  That  there  is  probably  considerable  opportunity  for  under- 
valuation of  imports  and  other  devious  methods  of  evading  the  duties. 
We  make  no  specific  charges,  but  such  x^onditions  have  existed  in 
times  past,  possibly  exist  now,  and  if  not  properly  guarded  against 
will  surely  exist  in  the  future. 

Doubtless  this  letter  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  mass  of  your  cor- 
respondence, but  should  it  happen  to  assist  in  fixing  in  your  mind 
the  status  or  this  industry  as  it  will  be  affected  by  the  action  of  Con- 
gress we  shall  feel  amply  repaid. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

HoLLEY  Manufacturing   Compant, 
Malcolm  D.  Rudd, 

Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
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STATEMENT  MADE  BY  DWIOHT  DIVINE,  OF  ELLENVULE,  N.  Y., 
ADVOCATING  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  OH 
POCKETKNIVES. 

Friday,  November  21^  1908. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Before  you  proceed,  I  would  like  to  know  if  your 
concern  is  making  any  money? 

Mr.  Divine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is? 

Mr.  Divine.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.    I  congratulate  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Divine. 

Mr.  DrviNE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  our  briei  was  placed 
before  each  member  of  the  committee  this  morning.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  copies  there  now  or  not. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  ^Vhat  is  your  subject? 

Mr.  Divine.  Pocket  cutlery ;  pocketknives  only. 

In  the  brief  now  before  you  we  have  submitted  to  your  committee 
as  concisely  as  possible  our  position  in  the  matter  of  tariff  revision. 
We  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  by  reading  the  same, 
but  content  ourselves  by  stating  that  we  represent  an  mdustry  in 
which  competition  is  absolutely  unrestrained;  which,  under  the 
schedules  of  the  Dingley  bill,  has  made  moderate  progress,  both  in 
production  and  numter  of  operatives  employed.  It  can  not  be  justly 
charged  against  the  American  pocket  cutlery  industry  that  profite 
are  exorbitant  or  unreasonable.  We  wish  to  particularly  empnasize 
the  fact  that  never  before  has  the  pocketknife  value  afforded  the  con- 
sumer been  so  great  as  under  the  existing  schedule. 

We  believe  that  these  statements  and  a  consideration  by  your  com- 
mittee of  the  facts  recited  in  the  brief  submitted  justify  the  manu- 
facturers of  American  pocket  cutlery  in  their  attitude  that  the  pro- 
tection now  afforded  by  the  Dingley  bill  is  not  greater  than  is  aoso- 
lutely  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  industry  and  the  maintenance 
of  present  labor  conditions. 

We  do,  however,  submit  that  the  industry  has  suffered  material 
damage  by  the  evasion  of  the  intent  of  the  law  governing  the  stamp- 
ing o?  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  on  pocket  cuuery  (sec.  8, 
p.  67).  This  evasion  is  accomplished  in  the  following  manner:  The 
blades  of  a  knife  are  regularly  stamped  with  a  name  of  an  American 
city  or  firm,  which  in  itself  implies,  and  is  intended  to  imply,  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  On  the  reverse  side  of  the  blade  tang  is  placed  the 
name  of  the  country  of  origin,  not,  however,  stamped  in  as  in  the 
case  of  the  name  of  the  firm,  and  as  all  pocketknives  are  regularly 
and  habitually  branded,  but  instead  lightly  marked  with  asphaltum 
or  other  substance,  all  traces  of  which  are  easily  removed  after  pass- 
ing the  custom-house. 

The  result  of  this  "  naturalizing  "  process  is  the  deception  of  the 
consumer  and  inestimable  damage  to  the  high  standard  of  quality 
maintained  in  the  genuine  American  knife.  The  present  law  seems 
to  provide  no  penalty  for  violations  of  this  character,  and  we  would 
respectfully  urge  upon  the  committee  that  in  their  recommendations 
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as  to  the  administrative  features  of  the  new  bill  they  incorporate 
such  provisions  as  will  insure  the  intended  protection  of  American 
reputation. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  by  any  member  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  the  present  duties  continued — or  do 
you  want  to  increase  the  duty,  Mr.  Divine? 

Mr.  Divine.  We  want  the  present  duty  continued.  We  ask  that 
in  our  brief,  which  we  have  filed  with  the  committee;  that  no  change 
shall  be  made. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  percentage  of  labor  that  enters  into  the  pro- 
duction is  about  40,  as  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Divine.  About  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  arti- 
cles in  this  country  was  $18,600,000.     Is  that  about  correct  ? 

Mr.  Divine.  That  is  too  large.  Are  you  sure  you  have  the  right 
statement? 

Mr.  Underwood.  This  is  for  1905.  The  census  of  1905  showed 
that 

Mr.  Divine.  That  includes  cutlery  in  all  branches.  I  am  speaking 
only  of  pocket  cutlery.     Pocket  cutlery  is  probably  about  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  production  of  cutlery  in  this  country  is  about 
$3,000,000? 

Mr.  Divine.  About  that — pocket  cutlery.  Under  the  head  of  cut- 
lery are  scissors,  razors,  and  many  other  edged  implements.  Table 
Imives  come  under  the  head  of  cutlery. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  importations  are  about  $1,000,000? 

Mr.  Divine.  Something  over  $1,000,000 — that  is,  foreign  value — 
and  with  the  duties  added  would  fall  but  little  short  of  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  that  is  the  foreign  value,  leaving  out 
the  duty? 

Mr.  Divine.  The  sale  price,  of  course,  is  what  ours  is  based  on,  and 
to  get  the  relative  proportion  that  would  be  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  duty  is  78  per  cent,  so  the  importation  of 
these  articles  into  this  country  at  this  time  is  about  one-third  ? 

Mr.  Divine.  About  two  to  three ;  that  is,  if  you  include — which  is 
the  onlj^  fair  way  to  get  at  the  approximate  relative  valuation — the 
proper  items.  Ours  is  about  $3,000,000  and  the  importation,  with 
the  duty,  is  about  $2,000,000  foreign  value. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  difference  in  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad? 

Mr.  Divine.  In  Germany  it  is  about  as  one  to  three.  We  pay  about 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Germans.  Of  course  their  methods  are 
fcomewhat  different,  but  as  nearly  as  we  can  approximate  it  it  is  fully 
that.     In  England  it  is  about  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  have  a  revenue-pro- 
ducinjf  article  here,  that  produces  considerable  revenue,  more  than 
one-third  of  which  is  brought  into  this  country.  If  there  is  any  dif- 
ference in  wages  I  do  not  think  you  should  be  changed. 

Mr.  Divine.  On  our  statement  the  government  reports  are  consoli- 
dated for  comparison,  and  it  shows  the  increase. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  have  caught  a  Democrat  you 
had  better  cease  your  argument?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Divine.  I  am  not  anxious  to  argue  the  question,  sir.  I  am 
glad  to  answer  any  questions,  however. 


BMEF  SUBMITTED  BY  DWIOHT  DIVINE,  ELLENYHLE,   K.   Y., 
BELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON  POCKETKNIVES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  27^  1908, 
Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Gentlemen:  In  protesting  against  any  chances  in  the  schedules 
relating  to  penknives  or  poctettaiives  or  parts  thereof,  or  erasers  or 
parts  thereof,  the  undersigned  committee,  representing  practically 
100  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  American  pocket  cutlery,  re- 
spectfully submit  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration : 

That  the  pocket-cutlery  industry  in  the  United  States  is  controlled 
by  no  "  trust,"  combination,  or  agreement. 

That  there  are  in  existence  and  in  operation  at  the  present  time 
about  35  factories  (located  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio)  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
pocket  cutlery,  each  absolutely  distinct  from  all  others  as  to  owner- 
ship, interest,  or  control,  and  in  active  competition  with  each  other. 

That  the  average  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  of  all  merchandise 
imported  is  about  30  per  cent.  The  actual  proportion  of  labor  to  cost 
of  American  pocket  cutlery  is  80  per  cent. 

That  it  has  been  proven  that  cutlery  operatives'  wages  are  three 
times  greater  in  this  country  than  in  Germany,  and  more  than  double 
those  paid  in  England. 

That  the  American  manufacturers  were  rapidly  losing  their  busi- 
ness from  1894  until  1897,  under  the  Wilson  bill.  The  shrinkage  of 
sales  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1896,  alone  figured  25  per 
cent  as  compared  with  the  sales  of  the  previous  year. 

That  since  the  operation  of  the  present  schedules  the  total  amount 
of  pocket  cutleiT  produced  in  the  United  States  has  increased  from 
approximately  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000;  in  dozen  produced,  from 
325,000  to  approximately  1,000,000. 

That  more  than  4,000  operatives  are  now  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pocket  cutlery  m  this  country,  at  wages  ranging  from  $3 
to  $4.50  per  day  for  skilled  workmen. 

That  despite  the  advanced  rates  of  duty  under  the  Dingley  bill  and 
the  increased  American  production,  the  importation  of  foreign  pocket 
cutlery  has  steadily  increased,  both  in  quantity  and  value,  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  revenue  to  the  Government,  while  at  the  same 
time  affording  that  protection  that  insures  to  the  American  workman 
a  just  return  for  his  labor  and  to  the  manufacturer  a  fair  margin  of 
profit. 

We  append  herewith  a  table  compiled  from  the  official  reports 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  showing  in  detail 
the  value  of  importations,  percentage  of  duty,  revenue  derived,  etc., 
for  a  period  covering  the  past  twelve  years.    The  years  1895,  1896, 
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1897,  and  part  of  1898  were  under  the  schedules  of  the  Wilson  bill 
and  are  included  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  results  ob- 
tained after  the  Dingley  bill  oecame  effective  in  1898. 


Total  knife  importations,  1895-1907. 


Tear. 


18»6 1 ,188,124 

1898 z 1,266,882 

1807 1,685,014 

1898 118,618 

1898  (new) 467,664 

1899 - 823,020 

1900. - 1,072,995 

1901 - -  904,323 

1902 - 1,014,047 

1908...- - - «.- 1 ,14«,613 

1904 .- 1,156,273 

1905 1,091.171 

1906 1  958,515 

1907 - 1,284.007 


Quantities 
(dozen) . 


Value. 


$1,130,296 

1,300,762 

1,664,359 

111,884 

388,671 

601,372 

764,448 

741,060 

846,538 

818,319 

896,717 

K?5.390 

838,129 

1,007,799 


Duty. 


$802, 
691 
767 
58, 
257 
467, 
688, 
692, 
678, 
639^ 
695, 
664, 
651, 
788, 


657 
082 
,314 
,248 
,933 
,133 
,022 
702 
261 
864 
,147 
348 
300 


Unit  value. 


$0 


076 


Ad  valorem 
equivalent. 


Percent, 

•6^ 
•62.40 

*71.06 

»77.26 
*76.9l 
»79.»2 
*80.12 
»78.19 
*77.5a 
*79.50 
»77.71 
»78.22 


•  Wilson  bill. 


»  Dlngley  bill. 


(Signed) 


DwiGHT  Divine,  EUenville^  N.  Z., 
Charles  F.  Rockwell,  Meriden^  Conn,^ 

Committee  Representing  American 

Pocket  Cutlery  Manufacturers. 


HON.  THOMAS  W.  BRADLEY,  H.  C,  FILES  LETTER  RELATIVE  TO 
ALLEGED  EVASIONS  OF  SECTION  8,  ACT  OF  1897,  AS  APPLIED  TO 
EinVES  AND  RAZORS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  response  to  your  suggestion  that  a  writ- 
ten brief  be  filed  regarding  alleged  evasions  of  section  8,  tariff  law 
of  1897,  in  connection  with  imports  of  articles  named  in  paragraph 
153  of  said  law,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following: 

The  law  providing  that  all  imported  goods  shall  bear  the  name  of 
the  countrv  of  origm  was  first  passed  in  connection  with  the  Mc- 
Kinley  tariff,  and  was  based  on  a  copy  of  the  English  law  submitted 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

At  the  time  our  law  was  framed  and  until  about  1900  the  usual 
method  of  stamping  the  firm  name  and  country  of  origin  on  pocket- 
knives  and  razors  was  by  a  steel  stamp  or  die  driven  deep  into  the 
tang  of  the  blade. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  subsequent  to  October  9, 1890,  imports 
of  German  knives  were,  in  some  cases,  held  up  until  the  importer  had 
caused  the  word  "  Germany  "  to  be  stamped  with  a  steel  die  on  the 
blade  tang  of  each  knife,  and  this  at  the  appraiser's  stores,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  customs  employee ;  all  this  at  the  importer's  expense. 
I  mention  this  to  show  that  stamping  deep  with  a  steel  die  was  the 
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manner  in  which  Grerman  and  English  knives  and  razors  were 
"  usually  and  ordinarily  stamped  "  as  to  the  name  of  the  country  of 
origin,  trade-mark  or  firm  name,  and  the  department  enforced  the 
real  intent  of  the  law  as  covered  by  section  8  oi  the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

For  some  time  past  quantities  of  German  knives  and  razors  have 
passed  through  the  port  of  New  York  with  the  name  of  country  of 
origin  "  wash  stamped  "  instead  of  stamped  with  steel  die,  and  have 
also  passed  with  the  word  "  Geirmanv  "  in  "  light  etching  "  so  shallow 
as  to  be  easily  buffed  off.  The  "  wash  stamped"  name  of  "  Germany  " 
being  merely  a  composition  easily  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  moistened 
with  benzine.  Even  the  firm  name  on  front  or  "  mark  "  side  of  blade 
tang  is  sometimes  treated  in  the  same  manner,  so  that  both  the  name 
of  country  of  origin  and  firm  name  may  be  easily  removed. 

The  proceeding  seems  to  be  a  scheme  for  evading  the  true  intent 
of  section  8,  and  for  placing  on  the  American  market  an  inferior 

frade  of  German  manufacture  under  the  guise  of  American  product, 
t  can  readily  be  understood  that  a  continuance  of  this  practice  may 
steadily  depreciate  the  high  standing  of  reputable  American  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  no  interest  in  any  manufacturing  industry ;  but  in  my  home 
town  of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  are  three  manufacturing  plants,  producing 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  American  output  of  penknives  and  pocket- 
knives.  The  people  of  my  town  depend  on  this  industry,  and  I  am 
deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  these  pocketknife  operatives, 
whose  highly  skilled  trade  may  be  discredits!  and  probably  ruined 
if  evasion  of  the  true  intent  of  section  8  is  permitted  to  continue. 

I  therefore  most  earnestly  request  that  section  8  be  so  amended  as 

to  compel  stamping  by  a  steel  die  deep  into  the  tang  of  pocketknives 

and  razors  imported  into  the  United  States,  and,  if  practicable,  a 

penalty  be  fixed  for  deliberate  evasion  of  this  section. 

I  inclose  copy  of  letter  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Very  respectfully, 

Thomas  W.  Bradley. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  19,  1908, 
Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington,  D.  0, 

My  I>ear  Mr.  Secretary  :  In  connection  with  outrageous  evasion  of  section  8, 
tariff  law  of  1897,  I  have  the  honor  to  file  complaint  and  charges,  as  follows : 

The  law  providing  that  all  imported  goods  shall  bear  the  name  of  the  country 
of  origin  was  first  passed  in  connection  with  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  was 
based  on  a  copy  of  the  English  law  submitted  by  me  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

At  the  time  our  law  was  framed  and  until  about  1900  the  only  method  of 
stamping  the  firm  name,  trade-mark,  and  country  of  origin  on  pocketknives  and 
razors  was  by  a  steel  stamp  or  die  driven  deep  into  the  tang  of  the  blade. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  subsequent  to  October  9, 1890,  imports  of  German 
knives  were,  in  some  cases,  held  up  until  the  importer  had  caused  the  word 
**  Germany  "  to  be  stamped  with  a  steel  die  on  the  blade  tang  of  each  knife, 
and  this  at  the  appraiser's  stores,  under  the  supervision  of  a  customs  employee; 
all  this  at  the  importer's  expense.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  stamping  deep 
with  a  steel  die  was  the  manner  in  which  German  and  English  knives  and  razors 
were  "  usually  and  ordinarily  marked,"  both  as  to  the  name  of  country  of  origin, 
trade-mark,  and  firm  name,  and  that  the  department  enforced  the  real  intent 
of  the  law  as  covered  by  section  8  of  the  tariff  law  of  1897. 

For  some  time,  how  long  I  can  not  state,  but  for  more  than  a  year  past, 
German  knives  and  razors  have  been  passed  through  the  port  of  New  York 
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with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  **  wash  stamped  '*  instead  of  stami^ed 
with  steel  die,  and  have  al8<»  been  passed  with  the  word  **  Germany  "  in  *  li^ht 
etching  "  80  shallow  as  to  be  easily  buffed  off.  The  **  wash  stamped  *'  name  of 
"  Germany  "  being  merely  a  composition  easily  wiped  off  with  a  cloth  moistened 
with  benzine.  Even  the  firm  namo  on  front  or  **  mark  "  side  of  blade  tang  is 
treated  in  same  manner,  so  that  both  the  name  of  country  of  origin  and  firm 
name  may  be  easily  removed  and  the  knives  and  razors  be  then  steel-die  stamped 
in  this  country  with  a  name  representing  the  product  to  be  of  American  manu- 
facture. The  entire  proceeding  is  a  deliberate  and  carefully  thought-out  scheme 
for  evading  the  true  intent  of  section  8,  and  of  placing  on  the  American  market 
an  inferior  grade  of  German  manufacture  under  the  guise  of  a  reputable  Ameri- 
can product. 

Five  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  a  low  estimate,  in  my  judgment,  of  the 
amoant  of  German  "  wash-stamped  "  product  imported,  and  evading  the  intent 
of  section  8,  during  the  year  1908.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  a  contin- 
nance  of  this  practice  will  steadily  depreciate  and  eventually  ruin  the  high 
standing  of  reputable  American  production. 

Based  on  information  and  belief,  I  submit  the  following  list  of  Imiwrters  in 
New  York  City  that.  In  my  opinion,  have  been  and  still  are  engaged  In  the 
practice  above  clearly  explained : 

Adolph  Kastor  &  Bros.,  109  Duane  street;  A.  L.  Silberstein,  476  Broadway; 
F.  A.  Clauberg,  27  Park  place ;  Alex  Witte.  91  Warren  street ;  Krusius  Brothers, 
296  Broadway;  Westre  Brothers,  148  Chambers  street;  Max  Klass,  298  Broad- 
way; Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Washington  square. 

Both  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  In  New  York  City  are  workrooms  to  which  Im- 
porters send  German  knives  and  razors  to  have  the  wash-stamped  **  Germany  " 
buffed  off,  and,  In  some  cases,  to  have  the  wash-stamped  name  of  German  maker 
or  importer  buffed  off  and  a  name  similar  to  that  of  scmie  reputable  American 
trade-mark  steel  stami>ed  In  lieu  thereof.  Bleeker  and  West  Eleventh  street. 
New  York  City,  formerly  conducted  by  J.  W.  Murray,  is  one  place  where  this 
work  has  been  and  may  now  l>e  done;  298  Broadway  another. 

Several  Importers  of  German  knives  and  razors  have  manufacturing  plants 
in  this  country  or  close  connection  with  such  plants,  and  also  have  closse  con- 
nection with  manufacturing  plants  In  Germany.  The  firm  of  AdoTph  Ka?5tor  & 
Br»s.,  with  a  small  factory  at  Camlllus,  N.  Y.,  and  a  brother  conducting  or 
Interested  In  a  large  cutlery  plant  In  Sollngen,  Germany,  may  be  referred  to. 
Hermann  Boker  &  Co.,  Duane  street,  New  York  City,  have  a  knife  factory  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  are  closely  connected  with  a  large  cutlery  manufactory  In 
Germany ;  but  this  house,  with  Wiebush  and  Hilger,  of  New  York  City,  jealous 
of  the  reputation  of  the  goods  they  imi)ort,  would  be  more  likely  to  commend 
this  "wash-stamp"  practice  than  to  engage  in  It. 

Several  small  manufacturers  of  American  knives  and  razors  seek  to  make 
profit  at  the  expense  of  reputation  out  of  this  "wash-stamp"  practice,  and 
either  Import  direct  or  through  such  houses  as  F.  A.  Clauberg,  27  Park  place. 
New  York  City,  and  Borgfeldt  &  Co.,  Washington  square,  New  York  City,  or 
others ;  and  removing  at  their  factories  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  from 
foreign  product,  offer  the  same,  with  their  own  American  name  or  trade-mark 
stamped  thereon,  In  common  with  the  product  of  their  American  factories. 

In  my  judgment,  based  on  information  and  belief,  the  following  American 
manufacturers  do  this  or  have  recently  done  it: 

Schatt  &  Morgan,  Titusvllle,  Pa.,  and  Gowanda,  N.  Y. 

Tldloute  Razor  Company,  Tidioute,  Pa. 

Case  Brothers,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Cattaraugus  Cutlery  Company,  or  Champlln  &  Co.,  Little  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Some  manufacturers  of  table  cutlery,  shears,  and  other  cutlery  run  side  lines 
of  pocketknives  and  razors,  as  the  Wlss  Company,  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
shears,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  A.  F.  Bannister  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  both  of  whom 
are  familiar  with  the  "  wash-stamp  "  practice.  In  fact,  it  Is  safe  to  state  that 
the  country  of  origin,  wash  stamped,  or  steel-die  stamped,  is  steadily  buffed  out, 
or  even  ground  out,  as  a  matter  of  course,  In  the  Newark  factory  of  A.  F. 
Bannister  &  Co. 

I  have  not  a  dollar  of  Interest  in  any  manufacturing  industry ;  but  in  my  home 
town  of  Walden,  N.  Y.,  are  three  manufacturing  plants,  producing  about  50 
per  cent  of  the  American  output  of  pen  and  ix)cket  knives.  The  people  of  my 
town  depend  on  this  industry,  and  I  am  deeply  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
these  pocketknife  operatives,  whose  highly  skilled  trade  will  be  discredited  and 
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probably  mined  If  this  nefarious  evasion  of  the  true  Intent  of  section  8  is  per- 
niittetl  to  continue.     I  tnerefore  most  earnestly  request,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  attention  of  the  ap4>rai8er  at  every  United  States  port  of  entry  be 
callcHl  to  this  evasion  of  section  8,  tariff  law  of  1897,  and  instructed  to  refuse 
entry  to  all  imported  articles  named  in  paragraph  153  of  said  law  that  do  not 
strictly  conform  to  the  true  intent  of  said  section  8. 

2.  That  appraisers  be  instructed  to  rule  that  the  true  intent  of  section  8, 
**  Usually  and  ordinarily  marlced,  stamped,"  etc.,  means  stamped  by  steel  die 
deep  into  the  blade  tang,  and  refers  not  only  to  the  stamp  of  the  name  of  the 
country  of  origin,  but  to  the  name  of  individual,  firm,  or  corporation  or  trade- 
mark thereon. 

.'J.  If  a  department  ruling  in  relation  to  section  8,  as  affecting  all  articles 
named  in  paragraph  153,  has  not  been  issued,  that  such  ruling  issue  as  promptly 
as  practicable. 

4.  That,  if  the  department  can  consistently  do  so,  I  be  given  a  legal  opinion 
as  to  the  erasing  of  foreign  stamps,  the  restamping  with  intention  to  misrepre- 
sent and  deceive,  all  as  above  referred  to,  and  whether  there  be  any  federal 
statute  under  which  persons  can  be  proceeded  against,  whether  amendment 
to  the  interstate-commerce  law  might  be  made  to  cover  such  cases,  or  whether 
action  under  the  common  law  is  the  only  recourse  for  the  consumer  or  manufac- 
turer injured  by  the  kind  of  decei)tion  herein  complained  of. 

Through  the  consideration  of  the  Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  chairman,  I  am  per- 
mitted to  submit  all  points  here  mentioned  to  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Doherty,  assistant 
counsel.  United  States  Treasury  Department,  assigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  with  a  view  of  amending  section  8,  and  protecting,  so  far  as 
practicable,  reputable  American  makers  of  pen  and  pocket  knives  and  razors, 
and  have  submitted  to  Mr.  Doherty  certain  exhibits  of  "wash-stamped"  pocket- 
knives.  Such  exhibits  I  can  submit  to  the  department,  if  desired. 
Very  respectfully, 

Thos.  W.  Bradley. 


HON.  THOMAS  W.  BRADLEY,  H.  C,  EECOHHENDS  AN  AHENBHENT 
TO  PROVISIONS  FOR  PENKNIVES  AND  POCKETKNIVES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  20^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Since  the  year  1900,  or  thereabouts,  pen- 
knives and  pocketknives  have  been  imported  in  assembled  but  unfin- 
ished condition.  At  first  the  knives  weie  sent  in  a  rough  state,  but 
after  the  invoice  value  had  become  accepted  more  finish  was  gradually 
added  to  siibst*qiient  importations  until  there  remained  little  finishing 
to  be  done  outside  of  buffing,  edge  setting,  cleaning,  wrapping,  and 
boxing. 

As  labor  of  the  character  required  to  complete  the  finishing  of  these 
Icnives  in  Solingen  is  not  more  than  two-fifths  the  rate  of  wages  paid 
to  finishers  in  the  United  States,  the  chief  motive  may  have  been  to 
escape  payment  of  full  duties  to  the  United  States. 

Under  this  system,  importers  may  offer  to  deliver  certain  unfinished 
"  wash-stamped  "  patterns  to  American  manufacturers  at  about  40 
per  cent  less  than  lactory  cost  in  the  United  States;  and  business  has 
heen  solicited  on  this  basis  by  an  importer  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
the  American  manufacturer  to  buff  off  the  "  wash-stamped  "  name  or 
country  of  origin,  etc.,  and  stamping  in  lieu  thereof  some  American 
name, 'market  the  goods  as  an  American  product;  thus  unfairly 
dejiriving  American  workmen. 
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My  expert  acquaintance  with  cutlery  manufacture  has  led  certain 
American  manufacturers  of  pocketknives  and  their  employees  to  sug- 
gest that  I  request  of  your  committee  an  amendment  to  paragraph 
153. 

I  therefore  respectfully  submit  a  proposed  amendment : 

Provided,  That  blades,  handles,  or  other  parts  of  either  or  any  of  the  fore- 
going articles,  imported  in  any  other  manner  than  assembled  In  finished  Imives 
or  erasers,  shall  be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided  for  pen- 
knives, pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  manicure  knives,  and  erasers 
valued  at  more  than  fifty  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
dozai :  And  provided  further,  That  all  penknives,  or  pocketknives,  clasp  knives, 
pruning  knives,  budding  knives,  and  erasers  or  manicure  knives  of  all  kinds, 
assembled  or  partly  assembled  but  not  completely  finished,  wrapped  and  boxed, 
shall  be  subject  to  no  less  rate  of  duty  than  herein  provided  for  penknives, 
pocketknives,  clasp  knives,  pruning  knives,  manicure  knives,  and  erasers  valued 
at  more  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  and  not  exceeding  three  dollars  per 
dozen. 

In  line  5,  word  "  fifty,"  as  in  present  law,  is  amended  to  read 
"  twenty-five."  No  other  change  in  existing  law  until  "  and  provided 
further,"  on  line  6,  which,  continued  to  the  end  of  line  12,  is  the 
amendment  and  addition  proposed. 

The  word  "  dozen,"  end  of  nne  12,  to  precede  the  word  "  razors  "  in 
paragraph  153. 

Very  respectfully,  Thos.  W.  Bradley, 

Twentieth  New  York. 


HON.  THOMAS  W.  BRADLEY,  H.  C,  FUES  A  LETTER  IN  BEHALF  OF 

THE  PEireNIFE  AND  POCKETKNIFE  WOREINGMEN  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  P,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  In  relation  to  paragraph  153,  present  tariff 
law,  I  beg  the  privilege  of  filing  with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  the  following  statement  m  behalf  of  American  workingmen 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  pen  and  pocket  knives : 

Theirs  is  a  skilled  handicraft.  More  than  four-fifths  of  these  arti- 
sans are  native  born.  The  percentage  paid  to  them  for  labor  is  an 
average  of  at  least  80  per  centum  of  the  full  absolute  cost  of  the 
finished  product. 

Pen  and  pocket  knives  are  usually  sold  by  retail  merchant  to  con- 
sumer at  fixed  prices  of  $0.10,  $0.15,  $0.25,  $0.35,  $0.50,  $0.75,  $1, 
$1.25,  $1.50,  $1.75,  $2,  $2.50,  etc.,  each,  according  to  pattern,  finish, 
and  quality.  As  a  fair  instance  of  the  general  average  plan  of  sell- 
ing, a  pattern  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  $3  per  dozen  is  sold  by 
jobber  to  retailer  at  $4  and  by  retail  merchant  to  consumer  at  $6  per 
dozen,  or  50  cents  each  knife. 

To  reduce  present  duties  down  to  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the 
Wilson  bill  would  be  sufficient  to  affect  these  fixed  selling  prices 
to  consumers.  It  would  simply  reduce  the  cost  of  foreign  laiives, 
and  this  would  be  met  by  the  home  manufacturer  reducing  labor;  a 
proceeding  that  would  add  to  the  profit  of  the  wholesale  and  retail 
merchant  at  the  expense  of  the  workingman. 
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I  can  find  no  demand  of  moment  from  the  trade  for  reduction  in 
paragraph  153.  The  goods  sold  in  the  United  States  were  never  of 
better  average  quality  than  now,  prices  to  the  trade  and  consumer 
never  averaged  lower,  and  at  no  time  did  the  consumer  get  better 
value  for  his  money. 

In  the  interest  of  the  American  producer  and  consumer,  and  for 
revenue  to  the  Government,  it  does  seem  wise  and  fair  to  let  the  com- 
pound duties  remain  as  now  fixed  on  finished  pen  and  pocket  knives. 
Kespectfully, 
*  Thomas  W.  Bradley. 


ALFRED  HELD  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ADVOCATE  LOWER  DXJTIES 
ON  COMMON  GRADES  OF  CUTLERY. 

New  York,  December  2S^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means, 

Dear  Sir:  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  a  few  salient  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  cutlery,  covered  by  paragraph  153,  which  we  hope  may  not  be 
amiss  in  helpmg  your  conmiittee  arrive  at  a  fair  and  proper  rate  of 
duty  on  these  goods. 

We  have  re^  the  statement  submitted  to  your  committee  by  the 
American  manufacturers  of  cutlery,  covering  para^aph  155.  The^ 
state  their  total  sales  for  1906  were  $3,000,000.  It  is  our  opinion  this 
is  a  veiT  low  estimate,  but  your  committee  will  see  that  the  foreign 
value  of  articles  imported  under  this  paragraph  in  the  fiscal  year  1907 
is  only  $174,835,  or,  say,  5}  per  cent  of  the  American  product  accord- 
ing to  their  statement,  and  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  committee  to  the  fact  that  a  good  part  of  what  is  imported  are 

foods  that  bear  a  very  high  reputation  for  quaUty,  Uke  those  made  by 
oseph  Rodgers  &  Sons,  George  Wostenholm  &  Sons,  John  Wilson, 
etc.,  and  which  goods  in  the  main  cost  considerably  more  in  Sheffield 
than  similar  domestic  goods  are  selling  for  in  this  market.  The 
enormous  duty  levied  on  such  goods  place  them  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  people.  The  statement  recommending  that  the  duty  on 
table  knives  known  as  ^'scale  tang"  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  ad 
valorem  is  very  amusing  to  an  insider.  We  very  much  doubt  if  there 
has  been  as  much  as  $1,000  worth  of  these  knives  all  told  imported  in 
twenty-five  vears,  and  these  only  on  account  of  very  high  quahty, 
while  it  is  a  fact  that  such  knives  are  exported,  and  we  ourselves  have 
been  exporting  them  for  twenty  years. 

In  the  tariff  discussion  of  1890  there  was  submitted  five  patterns  of 
these  knives  made  in  America  and  five  corresponding  patterns  made 
in  Sheffield.  One  gross  of  each  pattern  made  in  America  sold  for 
$47.35,  and  one  gross  of  each  pattern  made  in  Sheffield  cost  in  Shef- 
field $46.82,  ana  we  believe  tne  difference  against  Sheffield  is  now 
much  greater. 
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Importations  of  pocket  cutlery,  etc.,  for  the  laU  eight  years,  under  paragraph  153,  Dingley 

tariff. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Quantity. 


Foreign 
cost. 


Duty. 


Average 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 


I 


Percentage 

of  trash 

knives  as 

to  the 

I     whole. 


DoUan. 

1901 '  10,861,937  741,660 

1902 12,168,648  .  846,538 

1903 13.759,364  818,319 

1904 13,875,282  |  896,718 

1906 13,094,068  836,599 

1906 11,602,188  I  838,130 

1907 14,808.091  '  1,007,799 

1908 10,802,788  ,  846,663 


Dollars. 
502,702 
678.262 
639,864 
696,147 
664,348 
651,306 
788,380 
673, 127 


Percent. 


78 

74 
80  ' 


Paragraph  153  embraces  five  classifications.  The  first  two  classes 
are  trash  knives,  costing  from  2J  to  4  cents  each,  foreign  cost,  the 
importations  of  which  are  as  follows : 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Quantity. 

Foreign 
cost. 

Duty. 

Average 
ad  valo- 
rem rate. 

Percentage 

of  trash 

knives  as 

to  the 

whole. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

7,147,711 
8,029.386 
9,908,301 
9,770,017 
8,881.616 
7,669.316 
10,148,027 
7,808,426 

DoUan. 
220,691 
266,883 
261,341 
293,612 
239.963 
266,340 
319,185 
242,741 

DoUan. 
115.726 
136.954 
133,046 
151,506 
129,093 
137,071 
166,046 
131,920 

Percent. 
62 
53 
61 

a* 
641 

65 
66 
72 
70 
67 

1906 

1907 

66 
6ft 

1908 

72 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  trash  knives  that  are  substantially  only 
fit  for  toys  for  children  and  which  do  not  in  any  important  sense 
come  in  competition  with  domestic  manufacture,  and  which  on  this 
accoimt  were  put  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  a  trifle  over  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  embrace  about  70  per  cent  in  quantity  of  all  impor- 
tations. 

The  balance  of  importations,  or,  say,  30  per  cent  of  the  quantity 
imported,  is  as  follows: 


Year  ending  June  30— 

Quantity. 

Foreign 
value. 

Duty. 

Average 

ad  valorem 

rate. 

1901      

3,704,226 
4,139,162 
3,856,063 
4,105,266 
4,212,543 
3,832,872 
4,660,064 
2,994,363 

DoUan. 
620,969 
689,655 
556,978 
603,206 
595,646 
672,790 
688.614 
602,812 

DoOari. 
476,076 
541,306 
506,818 
643,641 
534,656 
^    614,235 
622.341 
541,207 

Percent 
91 

1902 

1903 

1904 

89 

1905 

89 

1906 

» 

1907 

90 

1908 

90 

The  average  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  same  being  over  90  per  cent, 
and  the  cost  of  commissions  to  foreign  buyers  and  transportation 
expenses  bringing  the  protection  to  domestic  makers  close  up  to  100 
per  cent,  or  double  the  foreign  cost. 
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In  1882  the  American  product,  according  to  their  own  statement, 
which  may  be  found  in  1890  tariff  hearings,  page  72,  was  $1,320,000. 
This  was  under  a  tariff  of  50  j)er  cent  ad  valorem.  On  same  page  will 
be  found  their  statement  claiming  their  product  for  1887  was  only 
$815,000,  which  was  fairly  demonstrated  at  the  time  was  over  $1,000,- 
000  short  of  the  real  amount,  as  the  following  calculation  will  show: 

American  product  for  1882,  as  per  their  table,  page  72, 1890  Hearings |1, 320, 000 

Imports  as  per  government  statistics $1, 238, 198 

Add  duty,  50  per  cent 619,099 

1,857,297 

oTtal  for  1882 3,177,297 

Add  for  estimated  increase  of  consumption  from  1882  to  1887,  inclusive, 
five  years,  at  2}  per  cent  per  annum,  equals  12}  per  cent 397, 162 

Total  for  1887 3,574,459 

According  to  manufacturers'  table  on  page  72, 1890  hearings,  1887  figures 
out  as  follows: 

Importations $1,419,861 

Deduct  estimated  razors  which  are  included  in  govern- 
ment statistics 250,000 

Leaving  value  of  pocketknives 1, 169, 861 

Add  duty,  50  per  cent..... 584,930 

1,754,791 
American  product  for  1887,  as  per  their  table  on  page  72. .        815, 000 

12,569,791 

Amount  imaccounted  for  by  American  manufacturers 1, 004, 668 

It  19  pretty  clear  that  the  amount  imaccounted  for  must  be  added 
to  the  amount  stated  as  their  product  for  1887,  making  that  amount 
$1,819,668  instead  of  $815,000,  and  showing  that  in  1887  the 
amount  of  importations,  duty  paid,  was  substantially  the  same  as  the 
American  product. 

We  think  it  quite  fair  to  estimate  the  increase  of  consumption  at 
2  J  per  cent  per  annum.  We  believe  this  rate  is  quite  under  the  real 
truth.  On  this  basis  the  consumption  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1908,  figures  as  follows: 

Total  product,  foreign  and  domestic,  for  1887 |3, 574, 459 

Add  for  estimated  increase  of  consumption  from  1887  to  1908,  inclusive, 
20  years,  at  2J  per  cent  per  annum,  equals  50  per  cent 1, 787, 229 

Total  for  1908 5,361,688 

Importations  for  fiscal  year  1908 $845,554 

Add  duties,  about  80  per  cent 673, 127 

1, 518, 681 
Add  statement  of  product  of  American  manufacturers,  1908 

hearing 3,000,000 

' 4,518,681 

Amount  imaccounted  for 843,007 

We  think  any  reUable  hardware  house  dealing  largely  in  cutlery 
will  agree  that  2i  per  cent  per  annum  for  increase  of  consumption  is 
a  very  low  estimate,  but  in  any  case  the  foreign  value  of  knives  that 
come  into  any  sort  of  competition  with  the  American  product  amounts 
to  only  $602,812  for  the  fiscal  year  1908,  and  a  good  proportion  of 
these  do  not  compete  with  domestic  manufacturers  because  they  are 
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sold  on  reputation,  but  such  knives  being  primarily  hiorh  the  cost,  on 
account  oi  superior  quality,  with  90  per  cent  duty  added  and  trans- 
portation expenses  in  admtion,  puts  them  out  of  the  reach  of  most 
people.  The  cost  of  the  better  grades  of  knives  is  considerably 
nigher  in  Sheffield  than  like  patterns  are  selling  for  by  domestic 
makers,  and  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  the  consumer  to  put  a  duty  on 
such  grades  as  substantially  prohibits  their  importation  and  prevents 
people  that  want  them  from  buying  them  on  account  of  their  enor* 
mous  cost.  To  illustrate:  We  have  two  knives  before  us  now,  large 
two-blade  knives,  as  used  by  mechanics  and  farmers,  one  made  in 
America  and  the  other  in  Sheffield.  These  two  knives  are  exactly  the 
same  pattern,  size,  etc.,  and  a  novice  would  as  soon  select  one  as  the 
other.  The  one  made  in  America  sells  for  $4.78  per  dozen,  and  the 
one  made  in  Sheffield  sells  in  Sheffield  for  $5.10  per  dozen,  and  the 
latter,  when  the  present  enormous  duties  are  added,  with  transporta- 
tion expenses,  costs  to  lay  down  in  America  $9.75  per  dozen  without 
any  profit  added  for  marketing  it. 

It  is  our  opinion  that .  a  very  considerable  reduction  in  duties 
should  be  made  on  the  ^ades  used  by  the  masses.  In  this  con- 
nection we  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that  it  is  our  decided 
opinion  that  the  system  of  complex  duties  on  cutlery  is  very  unfor- 
timate  from  the  standpoint  of  nonesty.  We  made  a  very  earnest 
protest  against  this  system  in  1890,  saying  the  tendency  would  be 
to  drive  honest  importers  out  of  the  business,  and  this  has  substan- 
tially been  our  case.  To  illustrate:  Take  the  third  class,  or  knives 
paying  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  60  cents  per  dozen,  embracing 
a  foreign  cost  of  over  50  cents  per  dozen  and  not  over  $1.25  per 
dozen.  A  dishonest  importer  can  purchase  a  knife  at,  say,  $1.31 
and  invoice  it  at  $1.25.  This  knife  would  cost  an  honest  importer 
to  lay  down,  duty  and  expenses  paid,  $3.18,  while  invoiced  at  an 
equivalent  of  $1.25  would  cost  only  $2.47,  the  diflFerence  being  a 
large  profit,  and  no  expert  can  measure  such  a  difference.  It  is  our 
full  opinion  this  scheme  has  been  worked  very  largely.  In  such  a 
case,  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  100  per  cent,  the  Government 
could  only  lose  in  duty  6  cents  per  dozen,  and  an  honest  competitor 
not  suffer  much,  but  in  the  present  case  it  is  seen  the  Government 
loses  62  j*o^  cents  per  dozen  and  the  honest  importer  is  knocked  out. 

Respectfully  sutmitted. 

.  Alfred  Field  &  Co., 
Agents  for  Joseph  Rogers  dk  Sons  {Limited). 


J.  E.  B.   STUAET,   COLLECTOR,  NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA.,  WRITES 
RELATIVE  TO  IMPORTED  POCKET  CUTLERY. 

Newport  News,  Va.,  January  lly  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  M.  C, 

The  Burlington^  Washington^  D.  C. 
Sir  :  I  understand  that  your  committee  is  now  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  "  reduction  of  tariff  on  foreign  goods." 

I  came  across  a  little  incident  to-day,  wnich  I  would  like  to  file 
with  you. 

I  visited  a  retail  hardware  store  in  this  city  and  saw  two  large, 
heavy  carving  knives — one  made  by  the  John  Russell  Cutlery  Com- 
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pany,  Green  River  Works,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.,  and  the  other  by 
George  Wostenholm  &  Son,  Sheffield,  England. 

The  American  knife  had  a  plain,  natural  wood  handle,  was  neither 
oiled,  polislied,  nor  stained  in  any  way,  and  had  common  steel  or 
iron  rivets  through  it. 

The  English  Icnife  had  a  handle  polished  and  stained  cherry  color 
and  was  fastened  to  the  blade  with  little  brass  screw  rivets.  The 
blades  were  apparently  the  same.  The  handles  were  very  different, 
the  English  handle  being  much  the  more  presentable.  The  price  on 
the  American  knife  is  $1.25  at  retail,  and  the  price  on  the  English 
knife  is  $1  at  retail.  There  is  at  least  25  cents  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  knives,  which  would  make  a  difference  of,  say, 
50  cents  in  value  to  the  purchaser. 

This  would  not  indicate  that  the  tariff  is  too  high  on  this  particular 
kind  of  goods.    I  could  see  no  difference  in  the  blades,  and  the  hard- 
ware dealer  claimed  that  one  knife  was  as  good  as  the  other. 
Respectfully, 

J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  Collector. 


RAZORS. 

[Paragraph  153.] 

BEPBESENTATIYES  OF  AMERICAN  MANTJFACTTJEEKS  ASK  AN 
INCREASE  OF  DTJTIES  ON  RAZORS  ANB  FILE  A  SVaGESTED 
SCHEDULE  OF  RATES. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  S,  1908. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Wats  and  Means, 
Washington^  D.  G, 
Gentlemen:  In  asking  you  to  increase  the  tariff  on  the  schedule 
covering  razors,  finished  and  unfinished,  the  undersigned  committee, 
representing  80  per  cent  of  the  product  of  the  manufacturers  of 
American  razors,  submit  the  following  facts  for  your  consideration : 
The  razor  industry  in  the  United  States  is  not  controUed  by  any 
trust  or  combination.     This  is  an  industry  that  had  not  assumed  any 

Eroportions  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill.     There 
eing  only  one  factory  in  the  Uniteci  States  at  that  time,  no  one 
appeared  before  the  committee  to  ask  for  any  protection. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  bill,  however,  an  effort  has  been 
made  to  manufacture  razors  in  this  country.  Within  the  last  eight 
years  nine  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  American  razors  have  been 
started,  but  owing  to  the  inadequate  protection  afforded  by  the 
present  tariff  five  of  them  have  been  forced  out  of  business,  or  at  least 
to  discontinue  the  manufacture  of  razors.  There  are  to-day  only  five 
manufacturers  of  American  razors,  and  the  reason  that  these  five  are 
now  operating  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  they  manufacture  princi- 
pally patented  articles,  safety  razors  and  specialties. 

EKiring  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  the  imports  of  razors 
amounted  to  255,429  dozens,  for  which  the  foreign  manufacturers 
received  $533,903.88.  The  duties  paid  upon  these  razors  amounted 
to    $296,633.20,    making    the    total    amount    paid    by    importers 
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$830,537.08.  The  price  to  jobbers  of  all  American-made  razors 
manufactured  diu-ing  the  same  period  did  not  exceed  $150,000. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the  imports  of  razors 
amounted  to  218,975  dozens,  for  which  the  foreign  manufacturers 
received  $463,883.79.  The  duties  paid  upon  these  razors  amounted 
to  $263,935.11,  making  the  total  amount  paid  by  importers 
$727,768.90.  The  price  to  jobbers  of  all  American-made  razors 
manufactiu-ed  during  the  same  period  did  not  exceed  $140,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  of  tne  total  amount  consumed  less  than 
20  per  cent  are  of  American  manufactiure. 

We  are  advised  that  the  average  proportion  of  labor  to  cost  of  all 
merchandise  imported  is  about  30  per  cent.  We  Imow  that  the  pro- 
portion of  labor  to  cost  of  American-made  razors  is  actually  over  80 
per  cent. 

We  submit  below  table  of  operatives'  wages  in  Germany  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  the  United  States. 


Weekly  wages  paid. 


Qermanj.       United  States. 


Forgers $4.30 to  17.00 

Dry  grinders 4.30  to  6.70 

Hardeners  and  tempercrs '  4. 30  to  6.00 

Goncavers ,  4. 30  to  9.00 

Polishers 4.30  to  6.70 

Rator-liandle  makers : 4. 30  to  6.00 

Honors I  2. 50  to  6.00 


«16toS21 
12  to  18 
16  to  21 
16  to  24 
12  to  21 
12to  18 
9  to   16 


The  tariff  schedule  attached  which  we,  as  American  razor  manu- 
facturers, ask  to  be  enacted  does  not  protect  us  to  the  extent  of  the 
full  difference  in  labor  costs.     As  we  understand  the  RepubUcan 

Slatform,  the  proposed  tariff  revision  is  to  equaUze  foreign  and 
omestic  labor  costs.  The  tariff  which  we  ask  for  will  not  be  pro- 
hibitive, because  (1)  it  will  not  fully  equalize  the  difference  in  labor 
costs,  and  (2)  because  the  overhead  charges  of  American  manufac- 
turers are  larger  than  of  their  foreign  competitors,  owing  to  difference 
in  methods  of  manufacture.  A  large  proportion  of  forei^-made 
razors  are  made  by  the  workmen  in  their  homes,  thiis  reducing  very 
largely  the  overhead  chwges. 

In  our  opinion,  the  price  to  the  consumer  will  not  be  increased 
because  the  price  of  razors,  at  retail,  of  the  various  kinds  of  grinds 
and  finishes  is  pretty  firmly  fixed.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
unusual  profit  between  actual  cost  to  the  jobber  and  consumer, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  over  200  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  large  proportion  of  razors  consumed 
in  this  countrv  are  of  the  $3  classification,  the  imports  under  that 
classification  nave  been  relatively  small.  The  reason  is  that  the 
duties  upon  the  higher  classification  have  been  heretofore  and  are 
now  being  evaded  by  the  importation  of  the  higher  grade  razors 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  to  wit,  without  handles  and  not  in  boxes. 
The  blades  otherwise  complete  are  imported  in  this  condition  at 
the  low  tariff  and  are  fitted  with  handles  and  boxes  in  this  country. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  large  importers  have  so-called  "naturali- 
zation shops,"  in  which  foreign-made  blades  are  fitted  with  American 
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handles  and  packed  in  American  boxes.    To  illustrate:  Under  the 

§  resent  tariff  a  razor  costing  complete  in  Germany  over  $3  per 
ozen  (which,  if  correctly  classified,  would  constitute  a  large  part 
of  the  imports)  may,  by  leaving  off  handles,  cases,  and  boxes,  be 
imported  under  the  schedule  carrying  only  $1  per  dozen  specific  duty 
and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whereas  it  should  carry  a  duty  of  next 
schedule  higher,  or  $1.75  per  dozen  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

We  would  call  the  committee's  special  attention  to  the  last  item 
in  our  proposed  schedule,  which  we  hope  may  not  be  overlooked, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  to  a  large  extent  eluninate  the  evasions  of  the 
present  tariff,  above  noted. 

Owing  to  the  high  standard  that  has  always  been  maintained  by 
American  manufacturers  of  razora,  the  few  distributed  have  made 
such  a  favorable  impression  on  the  consimier  that  he  has  demanded 
them  of  his  dealer  and  the  dealer  has  been  supplying  them  only  under 
pressure,  from  the  fact  that  he  could  not  realize  as  large  a  profit  as 
on  German  and  other  imported  goods.  The  importer,  in  order  to 
meet  this  demand,  has  been  stamping  the  blades  on  the  right  side  of 
tang  with  American  firm  name  and  address,  and  on  opposite  side  of 
tang,  etching  in  a  very  light  manner  the  word  '*  Germany,"  which 
can  be  removed  at  a  slight  expense  by  means  of  acid  or  a  buff  wheel. 
This  work  is  usually  done  by  the  importer,  or  if  the  mark  is  left  on 
the  tang  it  is  very  inconspicuous  and  the  razor  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses passes  as  American-made  goods. 

We  therefore  request  that  this  imposition  on  the  purchasing  public 
be  eUminated  by  proper  legislation,  either  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed tariff  bill  or  otnerwise.  We  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try of  origin  be  required  to  be  plainly  stamped  into  the  steel  on  the 
tang  of  the  razor  between  the  handle  and  blade,  and  that  in  case  the 
name  of  anv  person,  firm,  or  corporation  appears  upon  the  razor, 
the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  be  plainly  stampea  into  the  steel 
directly  underneath  said  name. 

H.  L.  Henrt^ 
{For  Geneva  Chmery  Co.) 

C.  W.  SiLCOX, 

(For  Robeson  (Mlery  Co.) 

Tint  Champlin, 

{F(yr  Geo.  W.  Kern  Razor  Co.) 

Committee. 

SUGGESTED   SCHEDULE. 

On  all  razors  finished  or  unfinished  costing  under  $1  a  dozen,  16 
cents  per  dozen  specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  razors  costing  $1  a  dozen  and  less  than  $2  per  dozen,  $1.25 
per  dozen  specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  razors  costing  $2  per  dozen  and  less  than  S3,  $2  per  dozen 
specific  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  razors  costing  $3  per  dozen  or  more,  $2.25  per  dozen  specific 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  all  finished  or  unfinished  parts  of  razors,  such  as  blades,  handles, 
etc.,  $1.50  per  dozen  pieces  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  EDWAED  B.  VBEELAND,  A  KEPKESENTA- 

TIVE  IN  CONOKESS  FEOH  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YOBK,  BELATIVE 

TO  THE  DUTY  ON  EAZOKS. 

Friday,  Novemher  27^  1908. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appjear  in  behalf 
of  a  small  industry  which  hardly  at  present  exists  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  industry  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  represent  Mr.  George  W.  Kom,  a  manufacturer 
of  razors  livinffin  New  York  State,  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Griggs.  l*ardon  me  for  one  question  right  there.  Is  he  making 
any  money? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  He  is  not  making  any  money  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  He  never  has  made  any  money  since  he  has  been  in 
the  business.  Thatj  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  asked  me 
to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Mr.-  Griggs.  How  long  has  he  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Eight  years. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  he  has  not  made  any  money? 
*  Mr.  Vreeland.  Not  so  far.    He  has  plenty  of  experience  which  he 
hopes  to  turn  into  money  in  the  future. 

I  want  to  say  that  Mr.  Kom  is  ill,  and  has  been  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  is  not  able  to  be  here.  So  far  as  I  could,  not  being  tech- 
nically familiar  with  the  business,  I  have  obtained  the  facts  relating  to 
it,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  present  to  the  committee,  and  will  fur- 
nish later  any  details  as  to  tne  technical  points  that  the  committee 
might  want  to  bring  out  in  a  brief. 

1  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  committee 
in  revising  the  tariff  not  only  to  provide  adequate  protection,  but  to 
maintain  the  existence  of  industries  which  we  now  have,  and  if  there 
is  opportunity  it  will  put  on  duties  sufficient  to  create  new  industries 
in  this  country  as  the  tin-plate  industry  was  created  by  the  last  tariff. 
I  want  to  say  that  in  this  country  when  the  Dingley  bill  was  adopted 
there  was  practically  no  manuiacturing  of  razors  in  this  country. 
There  was  only  one  man  trying  to  make  razors.  He  was  making  a 
specialty  and  selling  it  not  generally  on  the  market.  So  no  one  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  asking  for  protective  duties  or  furnish- 
ing information  upon  which  proper  schedules  could  be  made  up. 
Therefore,  this  is  really  creating  an  industry,  the  industry  of  making 
razors,  which  I  suppose  would  employ  something  like  1,000  or  1,200 
skilled  workmen  if  they  had  the  right  to  fill  the  American  market. 
Under  the  existing  tariff  10  factories  in  this  country,  many  of  which 
made  cutlery,  have  endeavored  to  make  razors.  Five  of  them  have 
made  a  failure  of  it,  and  discontinued  entirely.  There  are  only  at 
present  two  firms  making  razors  exclusively  in  the  United  States. 
One  is  the  factory  which  I  represent,  and  the  other  is  located  in 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  the  Geneva  factory  make  a  safety  razor? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  am  not  referring  to  specialties;  I  am  speaking  of 
the  old-fashioned  Brownsville  razor.    [Laughter.] 

Ml*.  Cockran.  Brownsville? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  two  factories  that  have  been 
endeavoring  to  make  razors  under  the  existing  tariff,  one  of  them  has 
been  in  existence  for  eight  years,  the  one  in  my  district  with  which 
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I  am  familiar.  The  other  one  has  been  running,  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many  years,  but  at  least  equally  as  long,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
neither  of  them  has  ever  paid  a  dividend,  and  that  both  of  them  are 
only  able  to  keep  running  by  the  manufacture  of  specialties  in  their 
line  of  business.  I  know  that  this  factory  which  1  represent  manu- 
factures a  safety  razor  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  spoke  of. 
If  it  was  not  for  the  manufacture  of  that,  they  would  oe  imable  to 
keep  open  at  all. 

Last  year  the  total  amount  of  value,  in  dollars,  of  razors  made  in 
the  United  States  was  very  close  to  $176,000.  The  value  of  imported 
razors  was  $830,566.  That  is,  we  are  importing  now  more  than  five 
times  the  amount  in  value  of  razors  which  we  produce  in  this  country. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  dozen  were  imported  from 
abroad  during  the  past  year.  Therefore  I  say  that  I  am  asking  the 
conmiittee  to  put  on  a  tariff  duty  which  will  in  effect  create  a  new 
industnr  which  will  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
which  I  do  not  think  will  increase  the  price  to  the  consimier — I  mean 
the  actual  consumer,  the  man  who  buys  the  razor  for  his  own  use. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  there  no  duty  at  the  present  time! 

Mr.  Vreeland.  There  is  a  duty. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  average,  as  shown  by  importations  for  the 
last  year,  was  something  over  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Fifty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Fifty  per  cent;  yes,  sir;  and  if  I  had  time  to  go 
into  it  in  detail^  which  I  have  not,  I  think  it  could  be  easily  shown, 
as  it  has  been  m  some  other  industries  that  have  been  represented 
here,  that  owing  to  the  method  of  fixing  values,  undervaluation,  and 
to  the  methods  of  evading  the  law  which  prevail — for  instance,  sep- 
arating the  parts  and  putting  them  together  after  bringing  them  into 
this  country— while  the  duty  looks  large  upon  the  face  of  it,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  it  would  amount  to  a  very  much  less  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  willing  to  stand  entirely 
upon  the  plank  of  the  Kepublican  platform,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  American  people  in  the  recent  election,  as  to  the  method  of  mak- 
ing the  duties  upon  this  article;  that  is,  we  are  entirely  willing  to 
stand  upon  the  amount  of  labor  cost  above  that  in  Germany  where 
the  most  of  these  razors  come  from.  I  might  say  that  almost  all  of 
the  razors  imported  come  from  Germany. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Some  come  from  Belgium,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Some  come  from  England. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  From  Sheffield? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  From  Sheffield;  I  think  very  few  come  from  Bel- 
gium. The  cheaper  class  of  razors  all  come,  I  think,  from  Germany, 
and  some  of  the  hig^her  class  of  razors  come  from  England.  The 
difference  in  wages  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  perhaps  I 
ought  to  read  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  in  the  record.  Tnese 
figures  I  am  sure  are  entirely  accurate;  they  are  accurate  as  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  factories  in  this  country,  and  I  think  they  are  accu- 
rate as  to  the  wages  obtaining  in  Germany. 

Hence  it  will  appear  from  these  figures  that  the  price  paid  to  the 
skilled  laborer  who  makes  this  class  of  goods  in  the  United  States 
will  run  fully  three  times  as  much  as  is  paid  abroad.  I  will  not  take 
the  time  of  the  committee  in  going  into  some  facts  about  making 
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razors  in  Germanv,  except  to  mention  that  to  quite  a  large  extent  they 
are  not  made  in  factories  and  built  up  as  we  nave  them  in  this  coun- 
try, but  they  are  made  at  the  homes,  made  where  not  only  the  men  of 
the  family,  but  the  women,  girls,  and  boys  of  the  family  have  little 
lathes  and  hand  power  and  finish  off  these  razors  and  do  the  work 
upon  them,  and  take  them  in,  doing  it  at  a  price,  of  course,  which  is 
very  much  below  anything  we  can  compete  with  in  this  country.  I 
will  read  the  table  oi  duties  which  we  would  ask  for  upon  razors: 

Less  than  $1,  15  cents  specific,  and  upon  all  these  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem ;  from  $1  to  $2,  $1.25  a  dozen  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem ; 
from  $2  to  $3,  $2  speciiSc  and  the  same  ad  valorem.  Also,  we  ask  that 
upon  all  parts  of  razors,  finished  or  unfinished,  $1.50  per  dozen  pieces 
and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  shall  be  added.  The  material  that  goes 
into  a  razor  does  not  make  a  large  part  of  its  cost.  The  lower-priced 
German  razors  that  come  in,  razors  that  are  sold  in  this  country  at 
$1.50  a  dozen  to  jobbers,  are  largely  made  of  Bessemer  steel.  They 
will  not  shave,  but  they  look  good  and  help  to  fill  the  market.  In- 
variably in  the  United  States  crucible  steel,  costing  from  $350  to 
$400  per  ton,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  razors.  They  do 
not  use  anything  else;  and  yet  that  in  itself  is  not  a  very  great  item, 
because  a  ton  of  steel  makes  something  over  a  thousand  dozen  of  five- 
sixteenths  razors,  which  is  the  standard  razor. 

I  wiU  file  with  the  committee  the  details  of  the  labor  cost  in  mak- 
ing up  these  razors.  This  shows  the  razor  from  the  square  piece  of 
crucible  steel,  which  is  the  raw  material  of  the  razor  maker,  which 
comes  to  him  in  long  rods  of  the  proper  size,  so  that  all  he  does  is  to 
cut  it  the  proper  length.  This  shows  the  different  lines  of  work 
which  are  done  upon  it  before  it  reaches  completion,  as  well  as  the 
work  upon  the  handle.    [Exhibiting  samples  to  the  committee.] 

Mr.  umoGS.  Do  you  riot  really  think  a  razor  is  a  luxury!  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Vreeland.  A  luxury? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes;  I  think  a  razor  is  a  luxury;  and  you  will 
notice  in  the  line  of  duties  I  have  proposed  it  is  treated  as  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Q)CKRAN.  There  is  nothing  about  this  committee  to  suggest  it 
is  a  luxury,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  hope  not.    I  would  not  have  said  it  if  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  they  did  not  try  to  manuiacture 
razors  in  this  country  a  hundred  years  ago  and  have  not  done  it 
since  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  I 
am  not  in  the  trade  and  my  recollection  does  not  run  back  a  great 
ways,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  it  is  rather  an 
astonishing  fact  that  we  have  not  gone  into  it. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  present  time  we  could  not 
go  into  it  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  producing 
them  here  and  in  the  old  country.  In  the  earlier  days  we  did  little 
manufacturing.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read  the  items  making 
up  the  cost,  following  the  razor  through  among  the  different  work- 
men, but  I  will  file  that  with  the  committee.  This  cost  is  based  upon 
the  razor,  a  German  razor,  that  pays  a  duty  of  $3. 

Mr.  Randell.  Three  dollars  a  dozen  ? 
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Mr.  Yrbeland.  Three  dollars  a  dozen. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  speak  of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  Have  you  any  figures 
showing  the  relative  productivity  of  an  American  and  a  foreign  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  have  no  detailed  figures  on  this  particular  line^ 
but  in  the  two  factories  that  now  exist  their  workmen  are  made  upy 
quite  a  percentage  of  them,  of  German  workmen  who  came  from  Ger- 
man factories,  and  presumably  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  work 
they  did  before  they  came  over  and  have  done  since  they  arrived  here 
is  not  very  large,  although  I  think  that  it  would  be  true  if  we  go 
into  the  making  of  razors,  as  it  has  been  true  in  all  other  lines  of 
American  manufacture,  that  the  American  manufacturer  will  be  able 
by  better  organization,  or  by  means  of  better  wages,  or  through  all 
of  those  causes,  to  obtain  a  greater  output. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Exactly  so.  You  state  here,  if  I  understand  you 
correctly — I  understood  you  to  say — ^that  those  razors  brought  in 
here  from  Germany  are  largely  made  by  boys  and  men  in  their  own 
homes,  without  the  advantage  of  effective  organization  and  ma- 
chinery? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  with  an  organization  such  as  would  inevitably 
arise  in  this  country,  the  productive  power  of  such  workmen  would 
be  greatly  increased  bj^  working  in  a  factory? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Under  normal  conditions? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  your  table  of  wages,  not  taking  into  account 
these  different  factors,  would  hardly  be  reliable? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  look  at  the 
rates  of  wages,  he  will  see,  for  instance,  that  the  grinding  and  the 
honing  of  them,  and  the  different  operations  on  the  razors,  do  not 
require  a  factory  and  do  not  require  much  power,  and  can  be  done 
even  by  hand  power  at  the  homes,  and  it  is  so  done  largelv  in  those 
countries,  and  we  have  no  means  of  making  them  in  that  cheap 
method  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  suggest  that  that  is  the  most  expensive  method  of 
production.  If  I  might  express  an  opinion  on  it,  not  knowing  any 
more  about  it  than  you,  I  would  say  that  those  articles  we  see  there 
are  articles  that  essentially  have  to  be  polished  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  They  have  to  be  polished  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  But  what  I  mean  to  sav  is  that  it  does  not  need  a 
factory  to  do  any  one  of  the  pieces  of  wort  that  are  done. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Those  things  could  be  more  effectively  done  in  a 
factory,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  agree  with  you  entirely.  The  history  of  all  in- 
dustries demonstrates  that  if  they  are  once  firmly  established  in  this 
country,  American  ingenuity  and  power  of  organization  and  the 
better  work  that  they  get  by  reason  of  better  wages  invariably  make 
a  larger  production  per  unit  than  they  make  abroad.  That  has  been 
my  observation. 

Mr.  Cockran.  You  represent  this  gentleman.  The  object  of  these 
increases  is  not  so  much  to  improve  his  production  as  it  is  to  levy 
something  on  the  community,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Vreeland.  My  theory  is  that  if  we  can  make  the  razors  for 
the  American  market,  employing,  say,  a  thousand  skilled  men  in 
doing  so,  it  will  be  in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  protection  which 
at  present  prevails  in  this  country,  and  that  at  least  in  the  end  will 
not  result  in  increasing  the  price  to  the  last  consumer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  such  a  very 
radical  increase  as  you  suggest  here — for  instance,  on  razors,  or  some 
of  them,  from  $1.75  to  $3  a  dozen,  and  from  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
to  50  per  cent — would  not  have  some  very  serious  effect  on  the  price  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  There  are  two  or  three  razors  there,  one  of  which 
pays  a  duty  of  $3,  and  one  of  those  is  made  in  this  country.  The 
gentleman  can  not  tell  from  the  looks  of  them  which  is  made  in  this 
country,  because  I  notice  that  the  requirement  of  the  law  which  would 
indicate  where  it  is  made  is  not  complied  with.  That  is  not  indicated 
on  the  razor.  That  brings  me  to  another  point,  and  that  is  that  these 
razors  are  marked  with  very  light  etching  in  Germany,  and  after 
passing  the  custom-house  that  is  removed,  as  it  has  been  doubtless 
in  the  case  of  that  one  which  I  exhibited. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  giving  your  wage  figures,  have  you  given  them  by 
the  day  or  by  the  unit  cost  of  transferring  from  one  condition  to  the 
other? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  We  have  given  the  unit  cost  of  a  dozen  razors. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  that  the  question  of  day  wages  does  not  enter  into 
this  eichibit? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No;  it  is  the  unit  cost  of  making  a  dozen  razors 
from  the  initial  step. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  are  employed  in  this  industry  I 

Mr.  Vreeland.  About  200. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is,  in  the  razor  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  In  the  one  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  employed  strictly  in  making  razors? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  can  have  them  employed  in  those  two  factories 
making  other  things? 

Mr.  V  REELAND.  That  includes  all  that  they  turn  out  in  the  factory. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  make  other  specialties?  I  see  on  here 
^*  The  Geneva  Cutlery  Company." 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes;  I  mean  by  specialties  such  things  as,  for  in- 
stance, an  antirust  razor.  They  turn  out  an  antirust  razor  which 
they  claim  does  not  rust.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not  At 
least  it  does  not  bj  the  time  it  gets  to  the  retailer.  That  gives  them 
something  on  which  they  can  avoid  the  competition  with  the  Grer- 
man  manufacturers,  and  that  gives  them  something  by  which  they 
oan  keep  runninff,  where  otherwise  they  could  not  aflford  to. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  catch  my  point.  Does  the  Greneva  Cutlery 
Company  make  other  cutlery  besides  razors? 

Mr.  vreeland.  No;  this  company  makes  exclusively  razors  and 
razor  specialties.  That  is  all  that  they  make.  I  have  stated  that,  in 
my  opinion — ^which  is  not  very  valuable,  because  I  am  not  an  expert 
in  the  business — the  man  who  ultimately  buys  a  razor  will  not  pay 
any  more  for  it  under  the  schedule  which  is  proposed  here  than  he 
does  now.  Take  the  retail  price  of  razors  to-day.  There  are  a  lot  of 
German  razors  running  in  price — ^that  is,  the  price  upon  which  they 
pay  a  duty — from  $1.50  up  to  $2,  which,  I  think,  is  the  highest 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  Torrey  razor  which  they  make? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  do  not  need  any  duty  to  compete  on  that. 

Mr,  Vreeland.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Anybody  will  pay  anything  you  want  for  that  razor  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  That,  unfortunately,  is  not  true  in  western  New 
York. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  Torrey  sell  his  razor -in  western  New  York? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  does  or  not. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No;  they  use  Kom  razors  in  western  New  York.  I 
say  that  this  razor  would  not  be  any  higher  to  the  ultimate  consumer 
than  it  is  now.  I  state  that  because,  although  we  are  using  imported 
razors,  presumably  cheaper — they  ought  to  be  cheaper — ^yet  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  to-day  is  paying  all  mat  he  can  afford  to  pay  or  all 
that  he  could  pay  for  razors.  Take  a  razor  that  is  sold — valued — at 
$2 ;  that  is,  that  is  what  they  pay  a  duty  on.  That  sells  at  present  in 
the  retail  stores  of  the  country  at  a  dollar.  Occasionally  they  will 
have  a  bargain  dav  and  they  will  sell  them  at  98  cents.  The  two 
razors  I  have  exhibited  there,  one  made  here  and  one  in  Germany, 
sell  at  $2,  and  on  those  razors  a  duty  of  $2  a  dozen  is  paid.  Now, 
mind  vou,  in  our  opinion  the  basis  of  the  duty  is  too  low.  They 
undoubtedly  are  worth  more  than  that,  but  they  are  imported  on  the 
basis  of  being  worth  $2,  and  the  duty  is  paid  upon  that.  That  razor 
generally  sells  in  the  retail  stores  of  this  country  at  $2. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-four  dollars  a  dozen,  $2  apiece? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  We  are  selling  them  now  by  the  piece  to  the  man 
who  buys  the  razor  outside  of  the  counter.  The  jobber  probably 
pays  from  $4  to  $6,  and  he  would  sell  to  the  retailer  at  $7.50  to  $9, 
and  the  retailer  would  sell  that  razor  at  a  dollar  [exhibiting  razor]. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  tell  us  what  it  costs  to  make  one  of  these 
razors  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  file  the  labor  cost  and  the  details 
of  the  cost  of  making  that  razor  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Give  the  entire  cost,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  labor  cost  and  all? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  labor  cost  and  the  cost  of  material. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  it  costs  f .  o.  b.  the  factory  ? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes;  razors  that  have  fancy  handles,  and  so  forth, 
sell  almost  invariably  for  $2.50.  Occasionally  some  man  sells  them 
at  $2.75.  So  a  three  dollar  a  dozen  razor  when  it  gets  to  the  consumer 
at  present  is  being  sold  for  all  that  that  consumer  would  pay  under 
this  schedule  which  is  here  suggested. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Where  does  all  that  profit  go  to? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  It  goes  to  the  people  who  handle  the  razors. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  The  wholesaler  and  the  retailer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They,  together,  get  as  much  profit  out  of  one  razor  as 
a  dozen  razors  cost? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Of  course  that  is  not  all  profit.  You  take  the  job- 
ber, and  he  will  sell  a  dozen  razors  to  a  man,  and  perhaps  he  will 
ffive  him  a  little  show  case  to  put  in  his  window,  and  the  expenses  are 
arge  in  all  these  matters,  and  we  can  not  assume  that  that  is  all 
profit. 
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Mr.  Grigos.  That  is  something  put  onto  the  original  cost? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes.  What  I  say  is  that  so  far  as  the  ultimate 
consumer  is  concerned,  he  is  paving  to-day  for  those  razors,  pre- 
sumably cheaper,  that  come  in  irom  Germany  all  that  the  market 
will  stand  for  razors.  If  we  commence  making  these  razors  in  our 
own  factories,  it  means  not  an  increase  to  the  last  man  that  buys  the 
razor,  but  it  means  a  smaller  price  to  the  middlemen  that  are  handling 
the  razors. 

The  Chairman.  Could  not  an  ordinary  man  go  to  a  manufacturer 
and  buy  a  dozen  of  these  razors  and  pay  for  them  and  keep  a  couple 
himself  and  give  the  other  ten  to  his  friends  and  make  money  by  the 
operation,  rather  than  to  buy  at  retail? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  If  he  could  buy  them  in  that  way,  I  should  think 
it  would  save  a  good  deal  of  money.  He  could  give  the  rest  away  at 
Christmas  and  make  a  very  good  transaction  of  it. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  that  is  all  the  time  I  desire  to  take,  unless  there 
is  some  question  to  be  asked  with  relation  to  this  matter  on  some 
point  that  I  have  not  covered. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  not  the  middleman  unnecessarily  costly  to  the 
public?     Can  you  devise  any  way  that  would  meet  that  situation? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Well,  I  think  as  a  result  of  establishing  factories 
in  this  country  that  usually  one  middleman  will  be  done  away  with; 
that  is,  that  they  will  sell  directly  to  the  retailers,  the  storekeepers, 
through  their  agents,  instead  of  selling  through  the  jobbers  and 
importers. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  the  increase  was  made  that  you 
suggest  here  it  would  be  practically  prohibitory  ?  Would  it  not  shut 
out  foreign  razors  almost  entirely? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No ;  I  think  they  can  easily  compete.  I  think  that 
upon  this  schedule  that  I  have  proposed,  the  figures  I  give  showing 
the  detailed  cost  of  making  the  $3  razor,  will  show  that  tne  American 
manufacturer  must  have  good  organization  in  his  factory  and  a  large 
output  in  order  to  compete  with  the  Germans  at  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  is  not  the  only  industry,  you  know,  where  the  cost 
of  production  and  distribution  is  high. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  true  of  the  oil  business  and  of  the  sewing-ma- 
chine business  in  the  cost  of  distribution.  It  is  not  all  profit  to  the 
middleman  and  the  retailer  by  any  manner  of  means. 

Mr.  Vreeland.  No;  it  is  expensive.  There  are  a  great  many  items 
to  be  covered. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  never  knew  1  gallon  of  oil  to  reach  the  cost  of  a 
barrel,  did  you? 

Mr.  Vreeland.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  it  has  been  true,  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  that  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  has  been  sold  for  the  price  at  which 
a  single  gallon  has  been  distributed  to  the  final  consumer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  crude  oil. 

Mr.  Pou.  If  these  men  get  this  profit,  I  would  like  to  know  what 
Gillette  makes  at  $5  apiece. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  the  business  is  an  open  one.  It  is  open  for  any- 
body to  go  into  that  chooses. 
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